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CAFFRARIA. 


A, tlie velocity and quantity circulatitn» in 
1 time through any section of an artery, 
ii^c ris paribus, be according to its diarae- 
ad iiearnesp to or distance from the heart. 

n ancient geography, a town 
! jtania,near v s mouth of the Tagus, on the 
.do; now extinct. It had its name from 
cry; and tlrere sldl exist fish-pom Is on the 
. made with plaster of I’aris, Avliich illus- 
le name of the ruined city, 
i in mythology, a king of ITiracc, who 
.'etaiiiorpliosed into a liakyun. 

V '..’T'di, in entomology, an African species of 
<: color black, witl) a white hand on the 

V ; fca-ruginous wiiig-casi.-s, with four white 

Also a species of green st:arab;eus, with 
..ireiii of the tliorax and elytra* spotted with 

Inliabiting the (.’ape of ( rood 1 lope, 
r.a, in ornithology, a s]a*eies of merops, 

. ray ])Uimage aiui a yellow spot near the 
tail long. Native of l*!,thiopia. Also, a 
' } of ])ieus, hrowu above, l)eneath light 
, dotted w ith black, the under part of the 
ami tail vermilion colored. I’oirid at the 
..|•(h) 0 <i Hope. 

'.i'T'A, or l\AJ i .\, it city and yiort town of 
i;i in Knro])e, situiiied i>n the south-east 
.«f ( rim Tiirlary . Ills the most eonsider- 
^)\\n in tin; country, :tnd gives narne to the 
mentioned lielow. U was anciently called 
osia : a name m hieli has b(;en restored 
the Kiissiim.s have ubtitlned this country. 

miles north-ea.'.t of (.’on^tanlinoph;. 

,.i .V, Sti’.ajts (o', nm from the J'luxine or 
■ St ;i, to the I'alus Mi'otus, or St^a of A/oph. 
vV l At'A, in iiiiluin! •i.'^tory, a naiin; eiveri 
Turks ami Tarlitrs < ;i pei'uliar kind of 
of a gray color, havm;; ;i light east of grs.-en 
It is very soft imd unctiious, and resian- 
ur fullers’ earth ; hut is nitire astringent, 
idherVs viay firmly l<i the tongue ; these 
(• use this eititl) when they bathe. 

I'Fl'dX, till' ’ isf' of coffee, lly adiling 
ate of tin It an M.l'nsiun of umoasled coll'ee, 
henevix obrimed ii- pria.ipitate, which he 
cd and decompo-?ed by sulphuretto-d h\ilro- 
Tho supern.naiit iitpiid eontaiiierl a yiecu- 
litter luiMciple, uhich oecusioncil a green 
ipitate in conecutrateil solutions of iron, 
ti the litpior v as evapi>rated to dryiii it 
yellow and transpan itl Idee horn, if did 
alraet moisture fVorii the air, but was sidublc 
■her and alcohol. The solution had a [ilea- 
, hitter taste, ;md assum.-d with jiikalies a 
d-red <x>lor. It is as delicafti a lest of iron 
insion of galls; yet gelatine occasions no 
pitate with it. 

VI I’KR, Ros. See Ih.s. 

fi'F;a, in entomology, a ( -ape of (for.-d Hope 
les of ceramhyx ; color brassy green, thorax 
iius, wing-case^ tt^st;lceous, and short an- 
il-. 

a company of oncrchants or tra- 
"s uha join tojvctlifr, in order to go with 
Security through ti.e dominion.s orthe (>rarid 

ind otfmr countries on t'^'c oenlincnt Cf 
/-- - im.li‘..‘S. The eaf'ila differs from a ca- 
at least in Persia; for the eaftila belongs 
t^rly to some sovereign or some powerful 


company in Phirope, whereas a caravan is a com- 
pany of particular merchants, each trading upon 
his own account. 

CAKI’RA, in entomology, a sjiecios id' apis, 
hirsute and black, with the yiosteiior part oi the 
thorax and anterior part of the abdomen yellow. 

Cafi ua, in ornithology, a speeie.s of eerihia ; 
color fuscous, the bix'ust :md abdomen pule, ami 
the middle feathers of the tail longest. This bird 
ami the I’uflVa a])is are lioth nalivt;s of ( '-afiiarici, 
whence their name. 

(’AJ’FR ARIA, a country t>f Africa, extending 
across the .southern part of the continent, and 
contairn'd on the west between the twentieth and 
twcnty-fiflli degree of south latitude, and between 
the tvventy-lburlh ami thirty-second degree of 
.south latitude on t'le ea^t. Some geographers 
have applietl this name to flu.' wlmle ( oimlry ly- 
ing south of Cape ^egro ami the River 1 )el 
Spiritu Santo, uml reaching towanl the noith, 
betwa-en Lowa:r (iuinea and Munomatapa, as 
higl) as the e(|uator. Jhit the appellation .sliotdd 
be eonfined to that yiortion of cou-ntry inhabiietl 
by the CatlVes, from whom it takes ■ 
a jieople with wiiom we an* closelv eonii. 
our eoloniai possession;^ at tiie (.’ape, am.l dilh.'iing 
widely in appearama', disposition, and manners, 
boih from the nc-groi;s as well as the Hottentots of 
this contiiK'nt. 

Of their country our knowledge is as yet de- 
fective, though it has been lately increased by the 
travels of M r. Campbell and others. ’I'lie Hoos- 
hnanas, Rarroloos, l)amara.s, 'I’ambookies, and 
the inhabifanfs of ( uillerland, who are particu- 
larly distinguished by tlu.‘ cohanists of the (Jape 
of ( looil Ho[»(!, bv tbe name of ( ’afi’res, arc tlie 
principal tribes of wlneli we have any account; 
and it is to the latter of these t!;at tlie deserip- 
tioris of i'aterson, Sjiarmann, \ aillant, and Har- 
row, refer. 

Towards the east, thi.s < omitry i.s in many 
places extremely h rtile. Tin- mminlains are co- 
vered with forests, and the plains with Inxunani 
lierbiage, refreshed and fi rlilised by iminmerable 
streams. But towards the west it is a jieifeit 
desert, 'rhe inhabitants keep no cattle, and tle.ir 
wlmle subsistence dejuaids upon the exeliungmg 
of copper rings and beads with the l.>oo.shnanaH 
on the east, and the Namaqua Holtentots on lh«^ 
soiillj. ’I’beso rings they maiiufaeture from cop- 
per ore, Itu'nid in great ahuruhinee, in a chain «t 
inoiintains extending from the ( iratigo River t.q 
llif^ tropi.-'. < )n tiic banks ol the (irealFish River, 
wb.ieh IS till- bound>iry bi lwe»;n the (_’ap(* toiony 
anil Cuileilaiid, iMr. [roiow experienced a very 
remarkable variation in the lemperaluix- of the 
air, diiriii'.r the space oi two days, ami theeimiati 
generallv i-s very vui.ible, but they have ' :!c 
rain, except in simmier, wlif-n it is ucrbm! i 
’ny llitindi-raml li-^'htiiing. 

Mr. (’ampl.iell Iris prjncijially illustrated die 
towns of the inteno!’, whieli we treat in lh"n al- 
plialict jeal places, and partiiuku'ly !.>kuloo, 
which was also visited in Idol by romrni.s.sioners 
from the Cape colonial government See Iav- 

KAIOO. 

The history and habits of the Caiiies have be- 
come additionally interesting to lliis country 
siT.-ee the tide of einigraliou has been directed 
It o 
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eastward of ouv Cape colony, and their charac- 
ter has become, to numerous British settlers, that 
of the most important plunderers upon earth. 

These tribes are supposed to be of Arabic 
origin. They tall themselves Kaussis. Like the 
Hottentots, they are a singularly insulated race. 
We are pers\iaded from a diligent comparison of 
the best accounts, that, also, like the Hottentots, 
they are a greatly injured people, and have been 
goaded, by the bad usage of many generations, 
to the outrages they are still found to commit. 
The practice of the rite of circumcision alone 
seems to connect them with the history of the 
world. This they perform, like the Alaiioinme- 
dans, in the twelfth or thirteenth year, but con- 
nect with it no religious ceremony or notion, 
except that of respect to their ancestors. If they 
have any sort of religion b(!sides, it is unaccom- 
panied with any public rites. Their language is 
soft and hannonioiis, anrl difl'ers uiiich from that 
of the Hottentots, although the names of their 
mountains and rivers are evidently of Hottentot 
origin. 

The dwellings of these people resemble bee- 
hives, constructed on a wooden frame, and plas- 
tered both within and without with a composition 
of clay and the dung of cattle. 1’hey are then 
neatly covered with a kind of matting. 

Every Caller hears arms, not as a profession, 
hut as the exigence of his affairs seejn to de- 
mand it. They are all both shepherds and 
warrior.^, as have been the greatest and the best 
of mankind ; they evidently prefer the former 
mode of life, and there seems no just foundation 
for attributing to them a cruel or sanguinary 
disposition ; their moderation towards tlie colo- 
nists, in a variety of instances, directly indicates 
the contrary. And of treachery they have not a 
shade in their character. ‘ Lc Cadre,’ says !M. 
Vaillant, ‘ cherche toujours son ennemi face a 
face ; il ne peut lancer sa hassagai, qu’il no soit 
adecouvert; lc Hottentot, au contrairc, cach6 
sous une roche, ou derriere un buisson, envoie 
la mort, sans s’exposer a la recevoir ; Tun e.st le 
tigre perfide qui fond traitreusement sur la proit; ; 
I’autre est lc lion genereux (|ui s’annonce, se 
montre, attaque, et perit, .s’il u’est pas vainquer.’ 
His principal weapons arc the hassagai, or 
omkontoo, as he calls it, a sort of spear with an 
iron head of a foot long, fixed to a tapering shaft 
of about four feet in length ; and the kerrrie. 
The former he throws with wonderful dexterity, 
seldom failing of his mark, at the distance of 
fifty or sixty paces. The keeric is used either 
in a close engagement or at a distance. It is 
ft club of about two feet and a half long, uud at 
one end nearly three inches in diameter. To 
these we may add a shield of an oval shape, made 
of the thickest part of a bullock’s hide, which 
he carries to defend himself against thv. dpitsand 
arrows of his enemy. Unlike bis neighbours, 
the Hottentots and Bosiesmans, he does not use 
poison on his weapons, and rarely attacks by 
surprise. 

The Caffres are more attached to a pastoral 
than an agricultural life; though their soil, as 
far as it is known, and particularly to the east, 
offers great facilities for cultivatin’ , and is so 
extremely fertile, that, with a very little labor, 


it might be made to produce the finest grain and 
fruits of tlie colony. So extremely negligent are 
they of these advantages, that a large specie! 
of water melon and millet are their principal 
culinary plants. They likewise cultivate some 
tobacco and hemp, both of which they use foi 
smoking. They rarely kill any of the cattle 
for food, except to show hospitality to a stranger 
Milk is their ordinary diet, which they always 
us«; in a curdled state ; berries of various de- 
sciiptions, and the seeds of plants, which the 
natives call plantains, are also eaten, and a few 
of the gramineous roots with which the woods 
and the banks of the rivers abound. Occasion- 
ally too, the palm-bread of the Bosjesmans is 
found amongst them. Their total ignorance of 
the use of ardent spirits, and fermented liquors, 
and their general temperance and activity, pre- 
serve tlicm from the ravages of many disorders 
which abound amongst the other native tribes, to 
say nothing of the value of their independence. 
Their wealth consisting solely of their cattle, 
they devote the principal part of their time to 
the management of them, which is conducted 
with great regularity; and even the affairs of 
the dairy are superintended wholly by the men. 
By a sharp whistling sound, made either artifi- 
cially with a pi(!ce of bone or ivory, or by means 
of the fiand applied to the mouth (as our Eng- 
lish boys frequently make it), they contrive to 
inure their cattle to a sort of mechanical train- 
ing. One signal of this kind disperses them in 
the morning to their pastures, anotlicr separates 
the cows from the herd to bo milked, and a 
third collects them all for inarching. Among 
their oxen many resemble the black cattle of the 
Highlands, others are as remarkable for their 
size, and are not unlike tlie Alderney cow. 
Some are used for riding, as they have no horses 
among them, and the horns of these they twist 
into a variety of fantastic shapes. The con- 
structing their habitations, the breaking up of 
the ground and preparing it for the seed, and 
the gathering in of their harvest, fall to the lot 
of the women ; who also,j[nanufacture a coarse 
earthenware for boiling their food, and very neat 
reed ba.sket.s, which serve as milk pails. The 
commerce of this people is divided between 
the Dutch farmers and their eastern neighbours, 
the Tamhookies. To the former they brin^ 
their cattle in exchange for small piec^ oi 
copper and iron, glass beads, and other trifles; 
from the Tambookic nation they procure tlieir 
wives. 

Previous courtship is not considered necessary 
to marriage. When a man once selects the obh 
jeet of his wishes, nothing remains but to strike 
a bargain with the father; the amount of which 
is generally an ox or a couple of cows ; and the 
damsel resigns herself to her fate, without emo- 
tion or surprise. The Tambookie wive^ how- 
ever, are thought rather a dear commodity ; t" 
are rarely obtained but by the chiefs ; and, among 
the common people, this custom of purchasinf 
wives renders polygamy, though allowable, not 
frequent, as tliey can seldom afford the price ol 
more than one. Their marriages are celebi^c 
with feasts and dancing, which not unfrequent^ , 
last for weeks together. ‘A Caffre won 
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Mr. Barrow says, ‘is only serious when she 
i^ances ; and at such times her eyes are constantly 
6{x^ on the ground, and her whole body seems 
to be thrown into convulsive motions/ 

The government of the Calfres is monarchical, 
but administered by various subordinate chiefs, 
who are distinguisl)ed from the people at large by 
a brass chain suspended on the left side of the 
head, from a wreath of copper beads. The regal 
honor descends from father to son ; in default of 
the latter to a nephew ; and, in default of both, 
it becomes elective, an occasion, when it occurs, 
of considerable strife. Their rulers seem to have 
no control, however, oArer the lives' or properties 
of those they govern. Their laws, apparently 
suggested by natural principles, are very few and 
.simple. If the death of a fellow creature be the 
effect of accident, a fine is paid to the relatives of 
the deceased, but premeditated murder is visited 
with instant death. Of imprisonment for any 
crime they have no conception ; restitution is the 
punishment inflicted for theft ; and the same laws, 
in cases of their delinquency, are applied equally 
to the chiefs and to their subjects. 

Mr. Harrow, in the course of his first expedi- 
tion into Caflre-land, penetrated to the capital, 
which is not far cast of the Fish River, and con- 
ducted a negociation with their king Gaika, of 
which he gives a very interesting account, ilav- 
ing waited for some tinu; in conversation with 
the mother of this chief, about thirty-five, and 
his queen, a very pretty girl of fifteen, the king 
made his appearance on an ox in full gallop, at- 
tended by five or six of his people. Business 
commenct!d, with little ceremony, under the shade 
of a mimosa. Anticipating, with great prompti- 
tude and ease of manner, the general object of 
the visit, be began by observing, that none of the 
(•aft’res wlio bad passed the frontier were to be 
considered as bis subjects. ‘ He said they w'ere 
chiefs as well ns himself, and entirely indepen- 
dent of him; but that his ancestors had always 
held the first rank in the country, and their su- 
premacy had been neknowledged by the colonists 
on' all occasions; that all those (’aflres and their 
chiefs who had a long time been desirous to enter 
under the protectitjn of bis family had been 
kindly received, and that those who chose rather 
to remain independent had been permitted to do 
so without being considered in the light of ene- 
mies.' lie then entered as freely into the history 
of ins family. ‘ lli^ informed us,' continues Mr. 
B.** that his father died and left him when very 
young, under the guardianship of /embei, one of 
his first chiefs, and his own brother, who bail 
ticted as regent during bis minority ; but that 
iaving refused to -resign to him bis rights, on 
toining at years of discretion, his father’s friends 
kad showed themselves in his favor, and by their 
<issistance he had obliged his uncle to fly ; that 
this man had then joined Khootar, a powerful 
chief to the northward, and with their united 
power had made war ujion him : that he had been 
rictorious and had taken Zembei prisoner.' In- 
ttead of a ciniel death, which we should have 
riiagined the uncle now to have been exposed to, 
na was treated it seems with great lenity and 
fftspect, his wives and children were returned to 
^him, and he was only so far considered a captive 
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as never to be suffered to leave the village in 
which the king resided. 

They have some singular practices in the in- 
terment of their dead. The uodies of their chil- 
dren are deposited in ant-hills, which have been 
excavated by the ant-eater. On their chiefs only 
is bestowed the honor of a grave, which is gene- 
rally dug very deep in the places where their 
oxen stand during the night ; the rest of their 
dead arc thrown promiscuously into a ditch, and 
left without covering to be devoured by the 
wolves, whom the Caffres never attempt to 
destroy, from a consideratipn of their services. 
With this apparent neglect of their bodies, a 
CattVe not only cherishes great respect for his 
deceased relatives, but to swear by their memory 
is to take the most sacred oath. 

The Calfre women possess cheerful and ani- 
mated countenances, are modest in their carriage, 
lively and curious, but not intruding; and, though 
of a color nearly approaching to black, iheir'well- 
constructed features, their beautifully clean teeth, 
and their eyes dark and sparkling, combine to 
render many comparatively handsome. They 
'have neither the thick lips nor the flat noses of 
African negroes. As the females of a nation but 
partially civilised, they are remarkable for a 
sprightly and active turn of mind, and in this 
respect are totally different from their neighbours 
the Hottentots. In point of general figure, how- 
ever, the latter seem to have the advantage in 
their youth. 

The men are tall, muscular and robust, of an 
open couiitenanco, and manly graceful figure. 
Good nature and intelligence are depicted in 
their features, which never betray any signs of 
fear or suspicion . 'Fheir hair, which is short and 
curling, and their skin, which is nearly black, 
arc rui»bed over with a solution of red ochre ; 
and though a fuw wear cloaks of skin, roost of 
them go quite naked. The women wear cloaks 
that extend below the calf of the leg ; and their 
head-dress, which is a leather cap, is adorned 
with heads, shells, and polislied pieces of iron or 
coj)per. 

CAFFlllSTAN, or Kuttore, an extensive 
mountainous region of India, bounding Cahul to 
the north, and extending northward from the 
thirty-fifth degree of latitude to Cashmere. The 
general level of this country is considerably 
above those on cacli side of it. Kuttore is the 
general name of tliis tract ; that of Calfristan 
signifies the land of infidels- It is classed as a 
dependency of C -ashgar, by the people of Hin- 
dostan, but is little known to tnem. It seems 
to he governed by a number of petty chieftains, 
and has members worth the attention of the 
various en<piirers of the neighbourhood. 

CAGANUS, or Ca< anus, an appellation 
anciently given by the Huns to their kings. The 
word appears also to liave been formerly applied 
to the princes of M\jscovy, now called czars. 
From the same also, probably, the Tartar title 
chain or can, had its origin. 

CAGAO, in natural history, the Indian niune 
of a large bird which inhabits the mountains, 
and feeds on pistachio nuts, and other truits, 
which it swallows whole. It is very voracious, 
and is of the size of a iien, but has a longer neck. 
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CAGE', V. & n. Fr. cage ; Ital. gaggia^ gab- 
hia ; Helg. kovi ; T^at. cavea : a place of con- 
finement; a prison; a coop for birds; generally 
a place slmt in and fastened. 

Take any bird and put it iu a cage, 

And do all thin entente and thy corage. 

To foster it teiidt'rly with mete and drinke 
Of all deintccs that thou canst bethinkc. 

And keepe it all so elenely as thou may ; 
Although the ctye of gofd be never so gay, 

Yet had this bird, by twenty thousand fold. 
Lever in a forest that is wide and cold, 

Gon eten worms, and swiche wretchednesse ; 

For ever this bird will don his besinesse 
To escape out of this cage whan that he may : 

His libertce the bird desireth, ay. 

C/uiucer’s Canterbury Tales.. 

Sec whether a cage can please a bird ? or whether 
a dog grow not fiercer with tying ? Sidney. 

He taught me how to know a man in love; in 
which cage of rushes, 1 am sure you are not a prisoner. 

Shakspeare. 

He BWoln, and pampered, with high fare, 

Sits down, an* ^ 'Inorts, caged in his basket chair. 

Y Donne. 

Have you nof seen the nightiugah 

A prisoner like coopt in a rage ; 

How doth she chant her wonted tale 

In that her narrow hermitage ; 

Even then her charming melody doth prove 

That all her bars arc trees, her cage a grove. 

Old Song. Sir A. L* Estrange. 

The bird in thrall, the more contented fyes. 

Because the. hawke- so neere her she espyes. 

And though the rage were open, more would fearc 
To venture out than to continue th."rc ; 

So if thou could.st perceive what birds of prey 
Are hovering round about thee <-very day. 

To seize thy soule (when she abroad shall goe. 

To take the frcedoinc she desireth so). 

Thou farre more fearfull, wouldst of them, become 
Then thou art now of what thou llyest from. 

George Withers. 

Though slaves, like birds that sing not in a cage. 
They lost their genius, and poetick rage; 

H)mer and Fiiula lay be found, 

Anil his great actions with their i umbers crowned. 

Wallet 

And parrots, imitating human tongue. 

And singing birds in silver cages hung ; 

And every fragrant flower, and odorous green. 

Were sorted well, w'ith lumps of aiuher laid between. 

Dry den. 

The ion why so few marriages « happy, is, 
because young ladies spend thoir time ii aking nets, 
not in making cages. Swift. 

A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering his 
garment ; a beast, bird, or fish, by the cage, or court 
yard, or cistern, wherein it was kept. 

Waits on the Mind, 
The yelping cur her heels assaults ; 

The magpie blabs out all her faults ; 

Poll in the uproar, from her cage. 

With this rebuke outscrcamcd her rage. Gay 

So settling on his cage, by pl.;v» 

And chirp, and kiss, he seemed to say. 

You must not live, alone. 

Nor would he quit that choson stand, 

, Till 1 with slow and cautious hand. 

Returned him to bis own. 

Cou'pei . The Fuithf l Bird. 
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You gave me last week a young linnet. 

Shut up in a fine golden cage ; 

Yet how sad the poor thing was within it — 

O how did it flatter and rage ; 

Then he moped and he pined. 

That his wings were confined. 

Till I opened the door of his den ; 

Then so merry was he. 

Because he was free. 

Ho came to his cage back again. 

Garrick. 

Cares, Cavf..(E, in antiquity, were places in 
the ancient ampliithcatres, wherein wild beasts 
were kept, ready to be let out for sport. These 
beasts were usually broug,bt to Home shut up in 
oaken or beceluai ca;^cs, artfully formed, and 
covered or shaded with boughs, that the creatures', 
deceived with the appearance of a wood, mijjht 
fancy tlieraselvcs in their forest. The fiercer 
sort were pent in iron cae;es, lest wooden prisons 
should be broke throuKli. The cavea; were a 
sort of iron cages diff(;rent from dens, which 
were under ground and dark ; whereas the caveaj 
being airy and light, the beasts rushed out of 
diem with more alacrity and fierceness tlian if 
they had been pent under ground. Iron cages 
have been formerly used for the security or 
punishment of prisoners. Ikijazet is said to have 
died in one when prisoner to Timonr the Tartar, 
but the correctness of this idea is doubted, and 
seemingly on good grounds, by some historians. 
'rh(;y were used in Fiance by l.ouis Xl\^, and 
in England by I'.dward I., who con lined the 
countess of Buchan in this manner, at the castle 
of Berwick-upon-Twcisl . 

(’AdGANV, in botany, a name giv(*n by the 
people of Guinea, to a plant which they boil in 
water, and use the decoction to wash tin; nioutli 
with, as a cure for the tooth-ache. Its leave.? 
are smooth and shining, like those of the laurel, 
but they are thin, and bend like tho.se of the 
bay. 

(bkfjTT, in natural history, a name given by 
the people of the Philippine Islands, to a spe- 
cies of parrot, very common in their woods ; it 
is of a middling size, and is all over of a fine 
green color. 

CAGE! ART, the capital of the island of Sar- 
dinia, is seated on the (ieclivity of a hill, has i 
university, and is an archbishop’s see. The bar j 
hour, which is at the mouth of the river Mular- 
gia, i.s excellent, and the town has a good trade ; 
but it is a place of no strength, and small ske. 

It was taken, with the whole island, by the Eng- 
lish ill 1708, who transferred it to the emperor 
Charles V^l. ; but it was retaken by the Spaniards 
in 1717, and about two years afterwards ceded { 
to the duki; of Savoy, in lieu of Sicily. The ob- I 
jeets of traffic are salt, oil, and wine. Inhabitants ' 
about 30,000. 

Cagliari (Paul), called also Paulo Veronese, 
an excellent painter, born at Verona, in 1532. 
Gabriel Cagliari, his father, was a sculptor, and 
Antonio Badile, his uncle, was his master in 
painting. He was esteemed the best of the I^om- 
bard painters, and styled, il pittor felice, the 
happy painter, 'fhere is scarcely a church in 
Venice where some of his performances are not 
to be seen, De Piles says, ‘ his picture of the ^ 
marriage at Cana, is almost the triumph of 
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painting itself.’ Philip II. of Spain, sent for him 
■ to paint the Esciirial, and made him great offers; 
but Paul excused himself from leaving his own 
country, where his reputation was so well estab- 
lished, that most of the princes of Kuroj^e 
ordered their ambassadors to procure something 
of his hand at any rate. Titian used to say, he 
was the ornament of his profession. And (luido 
Heni being asked which of his predecessors ho 
would choose to be, were it in his power, after 
Raphael and (^’-orregio, named Paul Wronese. 
He died of a fever at Venice in l.>88, and had a 
tomb and a statue of br;iss erected to his mem- 
ory in the church of St. Sebastian. 

CATIIRCONIUGII, a conical mountain of 
Ireland, in Kerry, Munster, more than 700 yards 
above the sea level, and forming a sort of ])criin- 
sula between the bays of Castlernayn and Tralee. 

(^AIllLLO, in ichthyology, a name given by 
some authors to the lupus marinus, or wolf fisli. 

CAHOKS, a considerable walled town of 
Franco, in the doparlinent of the Lot, and 
ci-devant province of (^ucrci. It is seated on a 
peninsula of the river, and built partly on a 
craggy rock. The principal street is narrow; 
and terminates in the market-place, in which is 
the town-house. The cathedral is a Gothic 
structure, and has a large square steeple. It has 
a university, and is forty-five miles north-west of 
Toulouse, ft has a population of 1 1,7‘28 inhabi- 
tants; and manufacturesof woollen and fine linen, 
brandy, and oil. In tlio vicinity is raised the 
celebrated vin xlc grave. It had formerly a 
university, and is still a bishop’s see. 

CAllYS, a <lry measure for corn, used in 
some parts of Spain, particularly at Seville and 
at Cadi/. It is near a bushel of our measure. 

CAlA, in Roman antiquity, a common pra;- 
nomen among tlie women, as Caius was among 
the men. Hence the custom of the bride saying, 
on being introduced into her husband’s house, 
‘IJbi tu ('aius, ego Caia,’ i. e. ‘Where you are 
master, I will be rni.stress.’ 

Caia, in the Turkish military orders, an officer 
serving in the post of a deputy or .steward, and 
acting for the body of janissaries. 

CAJA, in entomology, the specific name of 
the garden tjger moth, a well-known species of 
.ihalacna. The anterior wings are whitish, with 
iarge fuscous spots: posterior ones red, with 

plack spots. 

\ CA.IANA, a town of Kuropoan Russia, in Fin- 
land, the capital of the district of Cajana Lehn. 
it stands on lake IJlea, on the borders of I.ap- 
land, where the Py tha forms a tremendous cata- 
ract. The inhabitants gain their living by tillage. 
It is seventy-two miles soutli-east of Uleaborg. 

CAIANl, in ecclesiastical history, a sect of 
heretics, thus denominated from one Caianus of 
Alexandria, their leader, otherwise called Aph- 
thartodocetic. 

CA.fANIA, a province of Sweden, the same 
with East Bothnia. See Bothnia. 

(’AIAPll AS, high priest of the Jews, succeed- 
ed Simon, the son of Camith, about A, D. 16, or 
as (Jalmot thinks, in 25, and married the daugh- 
ter of Annas, who was conjoined with him in the 
priestly office. His iniquitous conduct with re- 
S-ird to oui- Siviour, with his strong, though 
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uni&.ri. expression of the necessity of one 
dyin^, -.iTave others, are recorded by the evan- 
gelists. About two years after our Saviour’s 
death, Caiaphas and Pilate were both deposed 
by Vitelliu.s, then governor of Syria, and after- 
wards emperor: whereiqion Caiaphas, unable to 
bear this disgrace, killed himself, A. 1). 35. See 
Annas. 

CAIC, Cajca, orCAfOt'K, in sea language, is 
used to denote the .skifi' or sloop belonging to a 
galley. The Cossacs give the same name to a 
.small kind of bark used in the navigation of the 
Black Sea. It is equipped with forty or fifty 
soldiers ; their employment is a kind of piracy. 

CAICOS, a i lijster of islaniks in the Atlantic, 
between St. Domingo and the Baliama islands, 
on the edge of one of the Baluirna laiuks. Aoiiii 
of this bank an* four or live islaiuls of consitler- 
able extent. 'I'he largest, called the (hand 
(faicos, is due’ north from St. Domingo, and 
about 400 miles from New Providence ; about 
sixty miles long, and two or three broad, 'fliere 
are here several good rmchoniges, particularly 
that at St. (Jeorge’s Key, where there is a ])ort 
of entry, and a small battery. The harbour ad- 
mits vessels drawing fourteen feet water. But 
none of the .settlements are very flourishing. 
Long. 72® W., hit. N. 

( ’AICUS, in entomology, a species of sphinx, 
inh.abiting Surinam. Color of the wings fuscous : 
posterior pair rufous, streaked with lilack ; ab- 
domen cinerous, with lilack rings. 

CAIRPLT On,, the volatile oil obtained by 
distillation from tlie leaves of llie eajeputa ofliei- 
narum, the mel.ah uca leucadeildron of Linnneus, 
frequent on the mountains of Amboy na, ami 
other Molucca islands. It is prepared in great 
quantities, and .simt to Holland in copjier flasks. 
As it comes to us, it is of a green color, from the 
copper of the flasks; very limpid, lighter than 
water, of a strong smell resembling camphor, and 
a strong pungent taste, like that of cardamoms, 
and is often aduitcratcil with other essential oiks, 
colored with the resin of milfoil. It burns en- 
tirely away, w'ilhout leaving any residuum. In 
medicine it is u.sed as a genm-al stimulant and 
antispasinodic. Heni’C it is recominimded in 
flatulent colic, paralysis, chorea, hooping cough, 
and convulsive disorders in general. The dose 
is from one to six drops. It is also of consider- 
able use externally applied for the relief of tooth- 
ache, rheumatic pains, sprains, kc. Insects have 
a great aversion to this oil ; the va])or of which 
appears to intoxicate and kill them. Cajeput 
oil is a perfect solvent of caoutehoue, from 
which solution a fine drying varni.sh may be 
made. 

CAJETA, in ancient geography, a port and 
town of Latiuin, so called from A'neas’s nurse ; 
now called Gaeta. 

CAJETAN (Cardinal), was born atCajeta, in 
Naples, in 1469. His proper name was Thomas 
de Vio ; but he adopted that of Cajet.in from the 
place of his nativity. He defended the authority 
of the pope, which suffered greatly at the council 
of Nice, in a work entitled, Of the Power of the 
Pope; and for this work he obtained the bishop- 
ric of Cajeta. He was afterwards raised to the 
archiepiscopal see of Palermo, and in 1517 was 
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made a cardinal by pope Leo X. The year lectures about the end of 1740; and an obser4 
after, he was sent as legate into Germany, to vato^ was erected for his use in the college, and 
quiet the commotions raised against indulgences furnished with the best instruments. In May, 
by Martin Luther ; but Luther, under protec- 1741,he was admitted into the Royal Academy of 
tion of Frederic, elector of Saxony, set him at Sciences, as an adjoint member for astronomy, 
defiance ; for though he obeyed the cardinal’s Besides many excellent papers in their memoirs, 
summons in repairing to Augsburg, yet he ren- he published Elements of Geography, Mechan- 
dered all his proceedings ineffectual. He died ics. Optics, and Astronomy. He carefully corn- 
in 1534. He wrote Commentaries upon Aris- puted all the eclipses of the sun and moon that 
totle’s Philosophy, and upon Tliomiis Aquinas’s had happened since tlie Christian era, which 
Theology ; and made a literal Translation of the were printed in a book published by two Bene- 
Old and New Testament. dictines, entitled L’ Art de Verefier les Dates, 

CAIFA, Caipha, or Haifa, a sea-port town &c., Paris, 1750, in 4to. Besides these, he oom- 
of Palestine, on the south side of the bay of pile<l a volume of Astronomical Ephemerides, 
Acre. From a poor village this has sprung up from 1745 to 1755; another from 1755 to 1765; 
on the ruins of an ancient city, at the foot of a third from 1765 to 1775; an excellent work. 
Mount Carmel. It is built without plan, and entitled Astronomiac Fundamenta Novissimis 
defended by walls on the land side, which were Solis et Stellarum Observationibus Stsibilita ; 
constnicterl by Daher, a late chief of Acre ; he and the most correct solar tables that ever ap- 
also established a custom-house here, at a time peared. Having gone through a seven years 
when the port of .Acre was choked. It is now series of astronomical observations in his own 
governed by an Arab ; the inhabitants are Ma- observatory, he formed a project of going to 
hommedans and (/reeks. In March, 1799, the observe the southern stars at the Cape of C/ood 
Turks evacuated Caifa at the approach of the Hope. This was liighly approved of by the 
French general, Kleber, leaving abuiulant stores academy, and by the prime minister Comte d’ 
in tiu! place. The French established a garri- Argenson, and readily agreed to by the states of 
son here, and built ovens for the use of the army, Holland. At length, on the 21st of November, 
which the British soon after made an unsuccess- 1750, he sailed for the Cape, and arrived there ' 
ful attempt to destroy. Distant thirteen miles on the lOth of April, 1751. Here he accoin- 
sonth-west of Acre. plished the measurement of a degree of latitude, 

(JAT-FON(», or Kai-fong, a city of China, and njturned to Paris the 27th of September, 
the capital of the province of Honan. It stands 1754; and at his coming into port, he refused a 
only two leagues from the lloang-ho, or Yellow bribe of 100,000 livres, offered by one that 
fliver, and is situated so low that the bed of the thirsted less after glory than gain, to be sharer 
river is higher ground than the city, and, to in liis immunity from custom-house searchers, 
guard against inundations, strong dykes or em- After receiving the congnitulatory visits of his 
bankments have been constructed, which extend more intiiiiHle friends and the astronomers, he 
above ninety miles. When it was besieged by drew up a reply to some strictures, which pro- 
100,000 rebels, in 1642, the commander of a fessor Euler had published relative to the 
body of forces sent for its reljef, resolved to meridian, and then lie settled the results of the 
attempt drowning the enemy, by breaking down comparison of his own, with the observations of 
the embankment. His stratagem was successful; other astronomers, for the parallaxes. His fame 
but, while the enemy was destroyed, tht^ inun- was now cstablislied upon a firm basis, and he 
dation overwhelmed also the city, and 300,000 was unanimously elected a member of the Royal 
of the inhabitants perished. At that time it was Society at J.ondon ; of the institute of Bologna ; 
nine miles in circumference. It has been sub- of the Imperial Academy at Petersburgh ; and of 
sequently rc-built, but iji an inferior style. Its the royal aeadcmics of Berlin, Stockholm, and 
jurisdiction comprehends four cities of the Gottingen. In 1700 he was attacked by a severe 
second class, and thirty of the third. Distant fit of the gout; which, however, did not inter- 
315 mih's south-west of I’ekin. rupt his studies; for he then planned out a 

(’AII.LE (Nicholas Louis de la), an eminent History of Astronomy, through all Ages, with a 
mathematician and astronomer, was born at Jlu- (--oinparison of the Ancient and Modern Obser- 
migny, in the diocese of llheims, in 1713. In vations, and the ( lonslruction and Dse of tlTe 
1729 he went to Paris, where he studied the clas- Instruments employed in making them. In 
sics, philosophy, and mathematics. Afterwards order to pursue this task, in a suitable retire- 
he studied divinity at the college of Lisieux, was merit, he obtained a grant of apartments in the 
ordained a deacon, and officiated in the church royal palace of V^incennes ; and whilst his astro- 
of the college of Mararin several years hut he nomical apparatus was erecting there, he began 
never entered into orders, apprehending that his printing his catalogue of the southern stars, and 
astronomical studies might too much interfere the third volume of his Ephemerides. The state 
with his religious duties. In 1739 hr was con- of his health was, towards the end of 1763, 
joirred with M. de Thury, son of M. Cassini, in greatly reduced. This induced him to settle his 
verifying tiiO meridian of the i jyal obiervalory, affairs; his MSS. he committed to the* care and 
through the whole kingdom of France. In No- disQretion of his esteemed friend M. Maraldi. 
yemher, the same year, whilst he was engaged It was at last di termined that a vein should be 
in tlie operations which this grand undertaking opened : but this brought on an obstinate lethar- 
required, he was elected into the vacant mathe- gy, of which he died, aged forty-nine, 
matical chair, which tlie celebrated M. V^arignon CATI.LOMA, a town of Peru, in the province 
had so w jrthily filled. Here he began to deliver of Collahuas, famous for the silver mines of its 
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neighbourhood. The country around is barren, 
but the mountains are supposed to contain many 
untouched veins of precious metal. It is forty- 
six miles N. N. E. oi Arequipa. 

CAIMACAN, or Caimacam, in the Turkish 
affairs, a dignity in the Ottoman empire, answer- 
ing to lieutenant or rather de\)uty, among us. 
There are usually two caimacans; one resides at 
Constantinople, as governor thereof ; the other 
attends the grand vizier in quality of his lieu- 
tenant, secretary of state, and first minister o^ 
his council, and gives audience to ambassadors 
Sometimes there is a third caimacan, who attendw 
the sultan ; whom he acquaints witli any public 
disturbances, and receives his orders concerning 
them. 

CAIMAN, the American name of a crocodile. 

CAIN, the eldest son of Adam and Eve, and 
th'^ first man born into this world, lie is gene- 
rally styled the first miirderer ; but, although it is 
.certain that he killed his brother Abel, it appears 
by no means equally certain that he intended it 
Death, except that of the beasts sacrificed hy 
Ahcl, was then hardly known; and the extent of 
suttering which the human body couhl bear, 
without inducing death, was totally unknown. 
It seems, therefore, probable, that Cain had 
killed his brother in a fit of passion, when he 
intefided nothing more than a severe drubbing. 
This seems further confirmed by the punishment 
inflicted on him by the Searcher of hearts; which 
was only banishment, a punishment often inflicted 
since for manslaughter, lie is the first builder 
on record. Philo pretends that he built seven 
cities. — AUted. Chron. p. 257. 

CAINAN, or Kknam, the son of Enoch, great- 
grandsen of Adam, and the fourth of the Ante- 
diluvian patriarchs, was born A. M. 325: begat 
Mabalaleel in 395, and died in 1235, aged 910. 
There was another Cainun, the son of Arpliaxad, 
and father of Salah ; mentioned only in theSep- 
tuagint, (jen. x. 24., and xi. 12; and in Luke, 
iii. 36: of Oris name no notice is taken in the 
Hebrew text, the Samaritan, or the V'ulgate. 

CAIN IANS, or Caxmtks, a sect of heretics 
in the second century, so called on account of 
their great respect tor Cain, and Jud:Ls, and 
others of the same class, who, acconling to 
them, had a mighty knowledge of all things. 
Dr, Dirdner, however, disputes the credibility 
of the relations, of Kpiphanius and Irenaeus, 
concerning this people. 

^CAJOLE', V. \ Pr. cajoler ; Goth, goela^ 

Cajoi/er, ygagoeluf to entice. See to 

Cajoi/euy, «. 3 (iui.i.. It describes a pur- 
pose, and that of the worst kind, deception ; to 
cajole is to entrap by flattery, coaxing and 
wheedling. 

The one affronts him, while thc otlicr cajoles and 
pities him : takes up his quarrel, shakes his head at 
it. clasps his hand upon his breast, and then protests 
and protests. L' Estrange. 

Thought he, kis no mean part of civil 

Slate prudence, to cajole the devil. Hudibrat. 

A plan to rob th(‘ house was laid. 

The thief with love seduced tlie maid ; 

Cajoled the cur, and stroked his head. 

And bought his secresy with bread. 

Gag, 


If the king were present, Cleon, there would be 
no need of my answering to what you have just 
proposed. He would himself reprove you for en- 
deavouring to cajole him into an imitation of forcig^n 
absurdities, and for bringing enmity uiion him, by 
such unmanly flattery. As he is absent, I take upon 
me to tell you, in his name, that no praise is lasting 
bat what is rational. 

Q. Curiius. Trans. 

CAIQUE. SgcCaic. 

CA Ira, French, the name, or rather chorus 
of a political French .song, very popular all over 
France, in the beginning of the revolution. 
The words literally signify, it will do, or it 
will go on, and are said to have been used 
almost proverbially by the late Dr. Frank! in^ 
concerning the . American revolution; from 
which circumstance they wore adopted as the 
chorus of the French revolution song. Songs, 
however, as well as stales, are subject to revolu- 
tions. This song and the Marseilloise hymn, 
another popular French song, were both prohi- 
bited from being sung in public by the French 
directory, .soon after the revolution in Septeinbei: 
1797, they being considered as rallying signs o£ 
the party in opposition. 

CAIRNS, or Ca knes, the vulgar name of those 
heaps of stones which are to he seen in many 
place.s ■ of Jb’itain, particularly Scotland and 
M ales. They are composed of stones of all di- 
mensions, fliiow'n logetlier in a conical form, a 
flat stone crowning the apex. Various causes) 
have been assigned by tne learned for these 
heaps of stones. They have supposed tliem to 
have been, in times of inauguration, the places 
where the chieftain elerit stood to show himself 
to best advantage to tlm people; or the place 
from whence judgment was pronounced ; or u> 
have been erected on the road side in honor of 
Mercury ; or to have been formed in memory of 
some solemn compact, particularly where acconi- 
panied hy standing pillars of stones; or for the 
celebration of certain religious ceremonies. Such 
might have been the reasons, in some instances, 
wheie the evidences of stone chests and urns are 
wanting: but these are .so generally found that 
they seem to determine the most usual purpose 
of the j)ilcs ill question to have been for sepul- 
chral inunuments. F.ven this destination might 
render them suitable to other purposes, particu- 
larly religious, to which by their nature they 
might be supjiosed to give additional solemnity 
According to Toland, fires were kindled on tl 
tops of flat stones, at certain times of the year, 
particularly on the eves of the first of May and 
the first of November, for the purpose of sacri- 
ficing; at which lime all the people having ex- 
tinguished their domestic firiis, rekindled them 
from the sacred fires of the cairns. In general, 
therefore, the.se accumulations appear to have 
been designed for the sepulchral protection of 
heroes and great men. The stone chests, the 
repository of the urns and ashes, are lodged in 
the earth : sometimes only one, sometimes more, 
are found thus deposited ; and Mr. Fennant 
mentions an instance of seventeen being disco- 
vered under the same pile. Cairns are of dif- 
ferent sizes, some of them very large Mr. Pen- 
nant describes one in the island of Arran 114 
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feet over, and of vast height. Tiiey may jusUy 
be supposed to have been proportioned in size 
to the rank of the person, or to his popularity : 
the people of a -whole district assembled to show 
their respect to the deceased ; and, by an active 
honoring of his memory, soon accumulated hesjps 
equal to those that astonish us at this time. But 
these honors were not merely those of tlie day ; 
as long as the memory of the deceased endured 
not a passenger went by without adding a stone 
to the heap; they supposed it would be an 
honor to tlie dead, and acceptable to his manes. 
To this moment there is a proverbial expression 
among the Highlanders, allusive to the old prac- 
tice : a suppliant will tell his patron, ‘ Curri mi 
doch er do cliarne,’ ‘ I will add a stone to your 
cairn meaning, when you are no more, T will 
do all possible Iionor to your memory. Cairns 
are to be found in all parts of our islands, in 
Cornwall, Wales, and all parts of north Britain; 
they were in use among the northern nations; 
Dahlberg, in his 323d plate, has given the figure 
of one. In Wales they are called carnedd.in: 
hut the proverb taken from them there, is not of 
tla; coinplimental kind : ‘ Karn ar dy hen,’ or, 

‘ A cairn on your head,’ is a token of impre- 
cation. 

(’AIIIO, or Grand Cairo, (Victorious), 
sometimes called the queen of cities, stands upon 
the east bank of the Nile, a little above the 
IJelta, or ])lain of Lower Kgypt. Founded, 
according to the oriental writers, in the sixteenth 
century, it received its present name from Moaz, the 
first caliph, in memory of his conquest of Kgypt. 
Ib*ro he erected a splendid palace; hut two cen- 
turies elapsed before Cairo could be considered 
as anything but the famed ^residence of a military 
sovereign. In the Crusades the neighbouring 
capital of Kgypt, Fostat, was reduced to ashes, 
to disappoint the C3iristians of their booty ; and 
the inhabitants sought an asylum in Cairo, which 
from that period became the capital of this coun- 
try. It was greatly enlarged, adorned, and for- 
tified, by the emperor Saladin, and was in the 
height of its prosperity about the commencement 
of the fifteenth century. As a central emporium 
for the trade of Kurope and Asia, and closely 
connected with Alexandria, it was a first rate 
commercial city, and respectable also for men of 
science and learning. But the conquest of Kgypt 
by the Turks, and the discovery of a passage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, diverted this 
flourishing trade, aiul all the intercourse of Kurope 
with the east into a diftereut channel, and caused 
a decline from which it has never arisen. But 
Cairo is still described as a large city, equal 
in extent to Paris, ft is of a crescent form, more 
than nine miles in circumference; and seen from 
the Nile, from which it is about a mile distant, it 
presents a most magnificent scene, in which the 
citadel towering above innumerable other lofty 
edifices, and countless minarets, all springing as 
it were out of a gro-t e of the richest foli ige, are 
the most conspicuous objects. On a nearer ap- 
proach the streets are found to be crooked, nar- 
row, and unpaved ; and from the crowds of men 
and animals, pressing along through dust and, 
filth, we any thing but agreeable. The houses 
are chiefly of wood, or uuburnt bricks dried in 


the sun, and consist only of a single story. Some, 
however, ore constructed of a soft stone. The 
houses arc crowded into groupes, w'ith largo 
intervening spaces, all of which, as well as the 
courts awl gardens within the walls, arc covered 
with water by tlie welcome inundation of the 
Nile. The terraced roofs of the houses are de- 
scribed by Sonnini as covered with innumerable 
turtle doves, crows, kites, and vultures, which 
are never disturbed by the inhabitants, and con- 
sequently exliihit a degree of tameness andfami< 
liarity wliich appears surprising to an European. 
In the interior tlie better houses have a large hall, 
rising the whole height of the house, and covered 
with a small dome. I*' very thing here is arranged 
with a vi(.‘w to coolness ; the floor is inlaid with 
marhle and colored earthenware, and fountains 
spring up i nto marble basins. Mats and mattresses 
cover the floor, over which is spr(;ad a rich car- 
pet, on wliich they sit cross-legged. Around the 
wall is a sort of softi with cushions, to sujiport 
the back and elbows ; and above, at the height of 
.seven or eight feci, a range of shelves adorned 
with porcelain. The walls are either chequered 
with sentences from the Koran, or with jiainted 
foliage and flowers. The windows have neither 
glass nor moving sashes, but open lattice work, 
-which frequently costs inoie than our gla-/.ing; 
and into which a dim light enters from die inner 
courts, pleasingly qualified by their verdure. 
The widest street in Cairo is one which traverses 
the whole length of the city, hut would be re- 
garded only as a lane in Kurope. Thc^ others 
are so narrow, that a slight covering is frequently 
thrown over them, to exclude the sun’s rays. 
Most of tlio streets, or at least every district, has 
a gate which is shut as soon as it is dark. A 
canal supplied by the Nile, called the Calisch, 
and which is from fifteen to twenty feet broad, 
runs through the city. Its mouth, when the 
waters of the river begin to increase, is closed by 
a mound of earth, which is not removed till they 
have risen to a certain height. The opening 
then takes place, and a magnificent festival is 
celebrated on the occasion. The hasliaw places 
himself in a lent, which stands by the side of the 
canal ; nuts, melons, and some small coins, are 
thrown in, and a discharge of fire-works takes 
place. From the river to the city the canal is 
only an ill kept ditch, without any lining, or even 
any regular boundary. The Arabs indeed assert, 
that it is paved with marble, but if so, it is eq,- 
tirely concealed beneath the mud. Along the 
line of it, in the city, there are a number of 
large squares, from a quarter to three quarters of 
a mile round, into which its water is conducted. 
During the season of inundation, these of course 
bear the appearance of lakes, and, being bordered 
by the finest houses in Cairo, present a scene of 
great beauty, especially when covered with plea- 
sure boats and barges, and enlivened by music 
and fire works. When the inundation subsides 
the lake becomes a marsh, and a repository of 
mud, from which the most offensive vapors ex- 
hale. The whole, however, is quickly dried up 
by the intense heat of the sun, and it is then soon 
covered by luxuriant vegetation. It now often 
becomes a theatre for those exhibitions which 
form the delight of the inhabitants; and in which 
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jugglers, tumblers, mountebanks, and dancing 
girls, display in succession their various feats. 
The citadel, which stands on a rocky eminence, 
is three miles in circumference, and affords one 
of the most splendid views in Egypt. It includes 
the palace of the pacha, the barracks of the janis- 
saries, and some remains of antiquity ; among 
which is Joseph's well, dug to the depth of 27G 
feet through tne solid rock. The diameter of the 
well varies at different depths, and, where it is 
contracted, stages are formed for oxen to drive a 
wheel for raising the water. A huge pile of 
building within the citadel is called Joseph’s pa- 
lace, the great hall of which has been much ad- 
mired. 

Among the other public buildings of this city, 
the resevoirs for water, and the baths, are worth 
notice ; the warehouses as well as the market places, 
are spacious and commodious ; but the mosques, of 
which more than 300 are erected within the walls, 
form, with their numerous and lofty minarets, the 
chief ornament of the place. The Jews have a 
synagogue here, and the Crocks, and other sects 
of Christians, places of worship. 

A caravan arrives at Cairo from Abyssinia, 
loaded with the rich productions of the interior 
of Africa, and, being joined by another from the 
western part of Africa, it proceeds towards Ara- 
bia. This perilous journey is undertaken partly 
for religious, and ])artly for commercial purposes. 
Having performed the prescribed ceremonies at 
the holy city, and exchanged tlteir merchandise 
for the commodities of the east, the immense body 
of travellers, amounting, it is said, sometimes 
to 100,000, return from Mecca by the same route. 
Its manufactures are linen cloth, silk stuffs, sugar, 
sal-ammoniac, salt-petre, and coarse gunpowder ; 
glass lamps, and several kinds of leather. The 
mode of hatching chickens by means of artificial 
heat, which has been long known in Egypt, is 
still j)i'aetiscd here. Cairo also contains a book- 
market, wliere a prodigious number of beautiful 
manu.scripts are exposed for sale. Here Dr. 
Clarke purchased for seven pounds a complete 
copy of the Arabian Nights, having many tales 
which liave not been translated into tlie European 
languages ; but it was unfortunately lost. IMany 
of the Mamelukes collect large and expensive 
libraries. The police hero is well managed, and 
a general quiet results. The principal occasions 
on which it is disturbed, are those of marriage 
and circumcision. The bride, a few days before 
the ceremony, walks in procession to the bath, 
where she remains till the nuptials, when a second 
procession takes place. On these occasions, all 
the inagnificence which a family is able to dis- 
play as ostentatiously paraded. The bride, pre- 
ceded by a band of music, walks below a mag- 
nificent canopy, surrounded and followed by nu- 
merous attendants. Every article of finery which 
can be collected is carried by the attendants, a 
small portion being assigned to each. Tlic pro- 
cessions for the other purpose are also splendid, 
and attended by numerous horsemen and bands 
of music. 

The population of Cairo is variously stated, 
nom the extreme amounts of 250,000, 300,000, 
to 700,000, souls ; it is composed of people of 
aU countries and religions. Among those of 


oriental origin, and who have it in their power 
to indulge in them, the luxurious manners and 
customs of the east prevail. Sailing on the Nile 
is one great amusement of all classes in Cairo, 
and vessels of a light construction are elegantly 
fitted up for this purpose. Boulac, about a mile 
to the west of Cairo, on tlie right bank of the 
river, is its principal port. It suffered severely 
from the l'’rench, who plundered and burned it 
to the ground. 

About a mile distant, higher up the river, stands 
Fostat, or Old Cairo, as it is sometimes called, 
formerly the ca})ital of Egypt, and still a popu- 
lous place. The great canal, which formed a 
communication between the Nile and the lied sea, 
passes off from the river near this place, and 
proceeds towards Cairo, where it divides the city 
as we have already mentioned. This place is 
inhabited in a great measure by Copts, who have 
twelve churches, and, among others, one of pe- 
culiar sanctity, which they report to have been 
the residence of the Virgin Mary, when she was 
compelled to fly into Egypt. Their churches 
generally consist of a nave and two aisles, with 
galleries supported by pillars, and adorned in 
front with columns that support the roof. The 
part containing the altar is separated by a parti- 
tion that is finely adorned with carving, and i. ' ’ 
with ivory and tortoise-shell. The patriarch of 
the (Coptic church is established at Old Cairo. 
A street is called by his name, in which is the 
church of St. Mac;>rius, where he is elected and 
enthroned. The .lews have also an ancient syna- 
gogue here. Dr. T’ococke saw two ancient 
inanuseripts of the law, and a manuscript of the 
Bible amongst them, pretended to have been 
written by h’zra. To the north-east there is an 
ancient moscpio, called Amrah, said to contain 
nearly 400 pillars, collected from various more 
ancient edifices. In Old Cairo are granaries, 
wliich are honored with the name of Joseph; 
they are square courts, surrounded with walls 
fifteen or twenty feet high, and without any roof. 
The grain is only covered witli malting, which ill 
protects it from birds, for whose depredations an 
allowance is said to be made to tlie keepers. 
The aqueduct, a rustic edifice, by which water 
is conveyed to the castle of New Cairo, is a su- 
perior work ; it is ar hexagon building, each side 
being eighty or ninety feet in length, and about 
as many in height ; on tlie outside there is an 
easy ascent for oxen, who turn the I’ersiar 
wheels by which the water is raised to the top. 
The whole is supported by urclu-s from ten to fif- 
teen feet wide, of which Pococke counted 289, 
but Soimini 3.')0. Opposite to it is the mouth of 
the canal before mentioned. On an island in the 
middle of the river (Rhoda), is tlie celebratc^rl 
Mikias Nilometer, or measurer of the Nile, the 
purpose of which is to ascertain the rising of the 
river during the annual inundatiwi. It is com- 
posed of a noble marble pillar, surmounted by 
a Corinthian capital, which rises from the centre 
of a basin having a communication with the Nile, 
and, being graduated, indicates the increase in the 
height of that importaht stream. A splendid 
dome supported by columns, surmounts the pil- 
lar. This building is said to be 1000 years old. 

Cairo, a small town of Italy, in Piedmont, 
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in tne Duchy of Montferrat, between Acqui and 
Finale, on the road to Savona. Here isaeonsi- 
dcrable carrying trade, and here was fought on 
21st September, 1794, a bloody battle between 
the French and the Austro-Sardinians, in which 
the latter were defeated. In 179G the town was 
taken by the French. Tt stands on the river 
Ilormida ; twelve mile® E.N.F. of (’ova, eighteen 
south of Acqui, and twenth-five li.N.K. of Mtm- 
dovi. F^opulation 4000. 

Cairo is also the name of a post-township of 
the United States, in Greene county. New York. 

CAIIKMN, or Kaiuwan. See Kaimar. 

CAISSON, in military affairs, a wooden frame 
or chest, made square, the side planks about 
two inches thick : it may be made to contain 
loaded shells. Caissons are buried under ground, 
at the depth of five or six feet, undtfr some work 
the enemy intends to possess himself of; and 
when he becomes master of it, fire is put to the 
train, which inflames the shells and blows up the 
assailants. Sometimes a quantity ofloose powder 
is put into the chest on which the shells are 
placed, sufheient to put them in motion, and 
raise them above ground ; at the same time that 
the blast of powder sets fire to the fu/e in the 
shells, wliich must he calculated to burn from 1 
to SLcoiids. Also a kind of flat-bottomed 
boat in which brick or stone work is built, then 
sunk to the bottom for forming the foundations. 
Some of the caissons which w en; used by Labelye, 
for the erection of Westminster-bridge, contained 
above 150 load of fir timlxT. Tliey are also 
used in dock-yards to raise sliips, — the water 
being let in so as to allow the caisson to he 
hrought under the bottom of the ve.ssel, it is 
tlien pumpi'd out, and the buoyancy of the large 
caisson raises the vessel. The ship’.s sides and 
hottom tending to fall outwards, l)y their own 
weiglit, and the sides and bottom of the caisson 
tending lo be forced inwards, by the external 
pressure of the water, it is obvious, that by 
placing props or shears between, both will be 
snppoited, while the ship will ride with all her 
stores on board, and masts standing nearly as 
easy as when in water. 

CAITAIA, in zoology, the name of an Ame- 
rican monkey, remarkable for its smell, having 
somewhat of a scent of musk ; its hair is long 
and of a wliitish-yellow color ; its head is round ; 
its forehead depressed, and very small ; its nose 
small and flatted, and its tail arched. It is easily 
lamed, hut very clamorous and quarrelsome. 

C’AJTIINFSS, otherwise called the county of 
Wick, is the most northern county of Scotland. 
It is bounded on the east by the ocean, and by 
Strathnaver and Sutherland on lh^^ south and 
south-west; from these it is divided by the 
mountain Orde, and a continued ridge of hiPs 
as far a.s Knock fin, and thence by the whole 
course of the river llallowdalc. On the north it 
is washed by the Pontland frith, w hich diviU. s it 
from the Orkneys. Tt extends thirty -five miles 
from north to south, and ab^uU twenty from e.ist 
to west. The coast is rocky, and remarkable for 
a number of bays and ])Tomontories. Of these, 
the principal are Sandside-head, to the w'fsst, 
pointing to the opening of Pentland-frith ; Orcas, 
now llolborn-head, and Dunnel-lir’a I, both 


pointing northward to the frith. Scribister-baj^ 
on the north-west, is a good harbour, where 
ships may ride securely. Uice-bay, on the east 
side, extends three miles in breadth ; but is of 
dangerous access, on account of some sunk rocks 
at the entrance. At tlie bottom of this bay ap- 
pear the ruins of two strong castles, the seat of 
the earl of Caithness, called Castle Sinclair, and 
Gernego, joined to each other by a draw-bridge. 
Duncan ’s-bay, otherwise called Dunshy-head, is 
the north-cast point of Caithness, and the most 
extreme promontory in Rritain. At this place 
the breadth of the frith does not exceed twelve 
miles. It is the ordinary ferry lo the Orkneys. 
Here is likewi.se Clythness pointing east and 
Noshead pointing north-east. The sea in this 
place is very impetuou.s, being in continual agi- 
tation from violent counter-tides, currents, and 
vortices. The only island belonging to this 
county i.s that of Stroma, in the Pentland frith, 
two miles from the main land. The county of 
Caithness, though chiefly mountainous, flattens 
towards the sea-coast, where the ground i.s arable, 
and produces good harvests of oats and barley, 
suftieient for the natives, and yielding a sorplu.s 
for exportation. Caithness is well watered with 
small rivers, brooks, lakes, and fountains, and 
aflbrds a few woods of birch, but is in general 
bare of trees; and even those the inhabitants 
]>lant are stunted in their growth. Lead is 
found at I funnel, copper at Old Urk, and iron 
ore at several places ; but these advantages are 
not inipro%’ed. The air of (.’aitline.ss is tempe- 
rate, though in the latitude of 58*^, where the 
longest day in summer lasts eighteen hours ; 
and whf?n the sun sets he makes so small an 
arch of a circle below' the horizon, that the ptjople 
enjoy twilight until he rises again. The fuel 
iise<l by the inhabitants of (.'aithness consists of 
peat and turf, which the ground yields in great 
plenty. The forests of Moravins and Bcrridale 
uHbrd ubundaiiee of red deer and roe-bucks : the 
country is well stored with hares, rabbits, growse, 
heathcocks, plover, and all sorts of game; besides 
a peculiar species of birds called snow-fleets; 
wliich are about the size of a sparrow', exceed- 
ingly delicious, and come hither in large flights 
about the middle of February, and depart, in 
April. The hills are covered with sheep and 
black cattle, which are so numerous that a fat 
cow has been sold for 4s. sterling. The rocks 
along the coasts are frequented by eagles, hawks, 
and all kinds of sea-fowl, whose eggs and young 
are taken in vast quantities by the natives. The 
rivers and lakes abound with trout, salmon, and 
eels; and the sea affords a very advantageous 
fishery. N'arious obelisks and ancient monu- 
ments appear in this district, and several Kornish 
chapels are still standing, (’aithness is well 
peopled with a race of liardy inhabitants, who 
employ themselves chiefly in fishing and breed- 
ing sheep and black cattle, and are remarkably 
industrious. This county sends out in some 
^ears about 20,000 head of black cattle, but in 
Dad seasons the farmers kill and salt vast num- 
bere for sale. (Treat numbers of swine are also 
reared. They are short, high-backed, long- 
bristled, sharp, slender, and long-nosed : have 
long erect ears, and a most ferocious look. Vast 
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cumbers of salmon are taken at C!^astle>hill, 

Dunnet, Wick, and Thurso. In November 
great numbers of seals are also taken. 

CAITIFF, n. & adj, or*^ Ital. cattivo^ a 

Cai'tive, f captive; a slave ; a 

Cai'tively, 1 wretch; Yx.chciif; 

Cai'tiveness. 3 Rom. caitiv, from 

I^t. captivus, a slave ; whence it came to signify 
a bad man, with some implication of meanness ; 
as knave in English, and fur in liatin ; so certain- 
ly does slavery destroy virtue. 'H/imw rijc 
aptTrjc airoaivvrai ShXoiov ypap . — Uowtr. A 
slave and a scoundrel are signified by the same 
words in many languages. A mean villain ; a 
despicable knave ; it often implies a mixture of 
wickedness and misery. 

The spyrit of the Lord on me, for which thing he 
anoyntidc me j he sente me to preche to pore men, 
to beele contryt men in hertc, and to preche rnmis- 
sioun to caitifs, and sightc to blinde men, and to 
deliver broken men into remissioun. 

Wiclif's New Test. Luke iv. 

Vile caitiff I vassal of dread and despair. 

Unworthy of the common breathed air \ 

Why livest thou, dead dog, a longer day, 

Atid dost not unto death thyself prepare ? Spenser. 

’Tis not impossible 

Jlut one, the wicked’st caitiff on the ground. 

May seem as shy, as grave, as just, as absolute. 

As Angelo. Sfiakspcare. 

I'he wretched caitiff, all alone. 

As he believed, began to moan. 

And tell his story to himself. Hudibras. 

CAlUS(Dr.) See Kaye. 

CAKE', V. Fer. kak; Arab, kaak ; 

Care'hiieau, JSwod. kaka; Teut. hack: 

Cake'hoi'Se. 3 Bclg. koch ; Welsh cacccn, a 
small flat bread ; a sweet biscuit ; concreted, co- 
agulated matter. To cake is to form into a solid 
mass ; to clot together. A cake, mefaphorically, 
and in vulgar speech, is one who is soft, lumpish, 
and heavy ; a fool without vivacity. 

And whan the miller saw that they were gon. 

He half a bushel of her flour hath take. 

And bad hjs wif go knedc it in a cake. 

Chaucer's Cantcrfmrp Tales. 

You must be seeing christenings ! do you look for 
ale and cakes here, you rude rascals ? Shakspeare. 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the mainA of horses in the night. 

And cakes the clflocks in foul sluttish hairs. Id. 

There is a cake that groweth upon the side of a 
dead tree, that hath gotten no name, but it is large, 
and of a chestnut colour, and hard and pithy. 

Bacon's Natural Historjf. 

The dismal day was come ; the priests prepare 
I’heir leavened cakes, and fillets for my hair. Dryden, 

Then when the fleecy skies new death the wood. 
And cakes of rustling icc come rolling down the flood. 

Id. 

He rinsed the wound. 

And washed away the strings and clotted blood. 

That caked within. Addison. 

This burning matter, as it sunk very leisurely, had 
time to cake together, and form the bottom, which 
covers the rnoutli of that dreadful vault, which lies 
underneath it. Addison on Italy. 

The good woman on her return, finding the cakes 
all burnt, rated the king (Alfred^ very severely, that 
he always seemed well pleased to eat her warm calws, 
tho* he was thus negligent in toasting them. Hume. 


CAKILE, sea* rocket, in botany, a genus of 
plants; class tetradynamia, order siliculosa; 
silicle lanceolate, four sided : no valves ; two 
deciduous joints, each containing a single seed ; 
the lower joint with a tooth each side at the tip. 
Two species. 1. C. maritima, found on our own 
sea-shores, with leaves pinnatifid, and linear 
slightly-toothed divisions. 2. C. A'gyptiaca, a 
native both of Egypt and Italy. 

CALABAR, Old and New, settlements of 
Western Africa, are situated, the former on a 
river of the same name, which is of considerable 
magnitude, and forms, at its mouth, a species of 
estuary ; and tlie latter on a stream named by 
the Portuguese the Rio Real. They are perhaps 
eighty miles apart. The soil is a loose but 
fertile sand, yielding yams in abundance, fine 
sugar canes, Cayenne pepper, &c. The country 
is overrun with brushwood, amongst which the 
natives plant their yams. The roads are scarcely 
to be called more than foot-paths, but the interior 
is not known for above twenty or thirty miles. 
The natives are well formed, particularly the 
women before they become mothers ; afterwards, 
it is saiil, their breasts become unusually pen- 
dent, and to F^uropean sight very disgusting. 
There is a remarkable amphibious animal in this 
district, called the manalea, about six feet long, 
and nine in circumference, having a head as 
large as an ox, and large fins like liands. The 
inhabitants observe an eighth day holiday, and 
spend a large portion of the time in drinking 
palm wine to intoxication, and in sleep. The 
principal place on Old Calabar River is called 
Duke Town, and contains about 2000 inha- 
bitants ; at tlic distance of two or three miles is 
Ifenshaw Town, and King .lohn Ambos Town, 
with each about 300 inhabitants. About eight 
miles north is Ocek Town, situated on a small 
navigable stream, and containing about 1500 
people. Old Town was formerly the capital, 
but it has been almost abandoned of late, and 
is now inferior to Duke Town. The traders’ 
houses are built of wood brought from Liverpool, 
and lliatche<l with bamboo leaves. In the in- 
terior are Aqua and Ilovvalt; but the greater 
number of slaves, which an? exported, are drawn 
from the coast. Mr. Nicholls, in 1805, attt?mpted 
to reach the Niger by the way of Calabar ; but 
was seiml witli the fever of the country, and 
fell a victim to it three months after his arrival. 
The atme^spherc which is breathed here is, in 
truth, highly noxious t() E,uropeans, the air 
being stagnant, and loaded with marsh mias- 
mata. Duke Town is in about long. 8° E., 
lat. 5° 40' N. 

The Rio Real flows down from the north-west, 
from a remote source ; and can be ascended by 
boats and shallops only, but vessels of any size 
anchor in the road at its mouth. The town of 
New Calabar is the centre of the Dutch com- 
merce in this part of Africa. It stands on an 
island formed by the river, and contains upwards 
of 900 inhabitants. 

CAL' ABASH. Span. calaba(;a, KoXvig; Fr. 
calahassCf a species of gourd or pompion, the 
fruit of the aaansonia or baobab tree. 

Calabash, in botany. See Cucurbita. 

Calabash, in commerce, a light kind of ves- 
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sel. formed of tlie shell of a gourde emptied and the hills, were converted into lakes, which if hot ‘ 
aned, serving to pnt divers kinds of ^ods in, speedily drained by some convulsion, or opened 
as pitch, resin, and the like. The Indians, both by human labor, would have stagnated and filled 
of the North and South Sea, put the pearls they the air with pestilential vapors, and destroyed the 
have fished in calabashes, and the negroes on the remnants of population. Whole acres of ground, 
coast of Africa do the same with their gold-dust, with houses and trees upon them, were broken 
The smaller calabashes are also frequently used off from the plains, and washed many furlongs 
by these people as a measure, by which they sell down the deep hollows which the course of the 
these precious commodities to the Europeans, rivers had worn ; there, to the astonishment and 
The same vessels likewise serve to hold liquors, terror of beholders, they found a new foundation 
and answer as cups, and bottles, for soldiers and to fix upon, either in an upright or an inclining 
pilgrims. position. In short, every species of phenomenon, 

Calajjash Trkk. See Melastomo. incident to these destructive commotions of the 

Caeahasii Thee, Aj rican. See Adansonia. earth, was to be seen in its utmost extent and 
CAJ.AliOZO, a town in the province of Ve- variety in this ruined country. Their Sicilian 
nozucia, South America, foiind(Kl in the early majesties, with the utmost expedition, despatched 
part of the last century by a commercial company vessels load('d with everything that could be 
of Guipuscoa. It is situated between the thought of on the occasion for the relief and 
Guarico to the west, and the Orituco to the east; accommodation of the distressed Calabrians; a 
but nearer the former than the latter. The general officer went from Naples with engineers 
streets and houses have an agreeable aspect, and and troops to direct tiie operations of tlu; persons 
it has a neat church. The fine pasturage of the employed in clearing away and rebuilding the 
adjacent country rears numerous herds of cattle, houses, and to defend the property of all the 
The town is subject to occasional inundations suffcrer.s. The king ordered this officer to take 
from the mighty streams adjacent, and the all the money the royal iriiasures could supply 
climate is very hot, though tempered by the or borrow ; for, rather than it should be wanting 
north-east breezes. There are live dependent on this pressing call, he was determined to part 
villages or missions, containing altogether 98,000 with his plate, nay, the very furniture of hi: 
head of cattle. The town itself has about palace. A messenger sent off from a town near 
5000 inhabitants, and is 156 miles south of lieggio on the 8tli of February, travelled four 
Caraccas. days without shelter, and without being aide to 

CALABRIA, a country of Ua\y, in ibc king- proenre a morsel of bread. To add to all their 
dom of Naples, which was almost entirely other sufferings, the Calabrians found themselves 
desolated by the earthquakes of 1783. The and the miserable wrc(^k of tluur fortvuies ex- 
reiterated shocks extended from Cape Spartivento posed to tlie depredations of robl)ers and pirates; 
to Amantea, above the gulf of St. Eufemia, and and to this accumulated distress succeeded a 
also affected that part of Sicily wliich lies oppo- most inrlement season, which obstructed every 
site to the southern extremity of lt:dy. Those effort made to alleviate it; almost daily earth- 
of the 5th and 7th of February and the 28th of quakes kept the inhabitants in continual dread, 
March were the most violent, and completed the not of being destroyed by the fall of houses, 
destruction of every building throughout the for none were left, but of being swallowed up 
above-mentioned space. Not one stone was left by tlie splitting of the earth, or buried in the 
upon another, south of the narrow isthmus of waves by some sudden inundation. See Ivvitni- 
S<iuillace; and a very large proportion of the quakk. Calabria is divided into CUcrior and 
inhabitants were killed by the falling of their Cilcrior. 

houses, near 40,000 lives being lost. Some. Calabria CiTruion, or Citka, i. e. Hither 
were dug out alive, after remaining a surprising Calabria, is one of the twelve provinces of 
length of lime buried among the rulibish. Mes- Naples ; and is bounded oij the south by Cala- 
sina became a mass of ruins ; its boauiiful pa- bria Ulterior, on the north by Basilicata, and on 
lazzata was thrown in upon the town, and its the west and east by the sea. Cosvnza is the 
quay cracked into ditches full of water ; Reggio capital. 

was almost destroyed; Tropiva greatly damaged ; Calabria Lfi/iERiOR, or Ultra,!, e. Farther 
and every other place in llu; province levelled to Cat.abria, is washed l)y tlie Meditcrrani'an Sea 
the ground. Before and during the concussion the on the east, south, and west, and bounded by 
clouds gathered, and then hung immovable and C.alabria Cilia on the north. Reggio is the ca- 
heavy over the earth. At Balmi tlie atmosphere pilal. 

had so fiery iin aspect, that many people thought CALACINF, or Cai, laches e, in ancient 
part of the town was burning. It was afterwards geograpiiy, an extensive district of Assyria north- 
remembered, that an unusual heat had affectei' east of the Tigris, and south of the Ciordian 
the skins of several persons just before the shock; mountains of Armenia. 

the rivers assumed a muddy ash-colored tinge, CAIADE, in the menage, the sloping de- 
and a sulphureous smell was almost general. A clivity of a menage ground, ujioa which we ride 
frigate passing between Calabria and iapari fett down a horse several times, putting him to a. 
Sf> severe a shock, that the steersman was thrown short gallop, with his fore liams in the air, to 
from the helm, and the cannons were raised up learn him to ply or bend his haunches, and form 
to their carriages, while all around the sea ex- his stop upon the aids of the calves of the legs, 
haled a strong smell of brimstone. Stupendous die slay of the bridle, and the caveson seasonablv 
alterations were occasioned in the fac<* of the given. 

country; rivers choked up by the falliny: in of CALAGUALiL Radix, in the materia medica, 
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the root so called is knotty, and somewhat like 
that of the polypody tribe. It has been exhi- 
bited internally at Rome, with success, in dropsy ; 
and it is said to be efficacious in pleurisy, con- 
tusions, and abscesses. 

CALAUORRA, an episcopal town of Spain, 
in Old Castile, seated on a fertile soil, on the 
side of a hill which extends to the banks of the 
river Kbro. It is sixty-miles north-west of Sa- 
ragossa. 

CALAIS, a sea-port town of France, the chief 
town of a district in the department of the Pas 
de Calais, the seat of a prefecture of police, and 
of a tribunal of commerce. It is situated on 
marshy ground, which, by means of sluices, may 
be overflowed at pleasure, and is nearly surrounded 
by a moat and a wall, which is used as a public 
promenade. Calais is defended by a citadel on 
the north-west side, near the sea, nearly as large 
as the town. Fort Nieulay, an oblong square, 
was built in 1680, is supported by piles, and 
connected with this citadel by a mole. The 
harbour is not large, and is much obstructed with 
sand, even common merchantmen can only come 
in at high water. It consists of a large quay, 
terminated by two long wooden piers. A century 
ago it is said to have been capable of admitting 
vessels of 800 or ^00 tons, hut it has now only 
three fathoms at high water. Proposals have re- 
peatedly been made to improve and deepen the 
harbour ; but these have not as yet been listened 
to, though the expense would probably not ex- 
ceed 1,500,000 livres. The country around is 
well cultivated, particularly between Calais and 
Gravelines, and houses environed with wood, 
rich meadows, and corn-fields, everywhere ap- 
pear, The town is a parallelogram, having its 
long side towards the sea. The streets are wide 
and regular, well paved, and tolerably clean ; 
and the houses are well built. The public 
buildings worth notice are the arsenal, built by 
Cardinal Richelieu, the churches and monas- 
teries, a tolerably good theatre, and the hotel at 
the Lion 1)’ Argent, which in fact is itself a 
small town. Tlie principal manufactures are 
stockings and soap ; and it possesses a very con- 
siderable coasting trade. It is also the great 
mart for the salt and ^in of 1 lolland ; and the 
tishing of cod, herrings, and mackerel, is carried 
on to a great extent. Two fairs are held an- 
nually here; one on the 10th January, which 
continues for ten days ; and another on the 1 1th 
July, for nine days ; the principal articles of 
traffic are cattle, jewellery goods, iron and cop- 
per ware. This trade is much facilitated by the 
canals which communicate with Gravelines, 
Ardres, St. Omer, Dunkirk, and several other 
places in the north of France. Regular packet- 
boats, in the time of peace, sail twice a wettk or 
oftener, with the mail betweeA Oalais and Dover. 
The inhabitants derive a considerable part of 
their support from the intercourse with England. 

In the twelfth century, the town was nothing 
more than a village belonging to the counts of 
Boulogne, but was afterwards so well fortified, 
that Edward HI. in 1346, after the battle of 
Cressy, could only reduce it by famine. It 
continued in tlie possession of £||glaud till 
15581 when it was taken by surprise by the duke 


of Guise. By the subsequent treaty of ChateaL* 
Cambresis, it was stipulated that the French 
should retain it for eight years, at the expiration 
of which, queen Elizabeth sent troops to de- 
mand it ; but the surrender was evaded on the 
ground that the English had violated the treaty 
by the bombardment of Ilavre-tle- Grace. In 
1596 it was taken by assault by the Spaniards, 
but restored to France at the peace of Vervins. 

It was bombarded in 1694 by the English, 
under Sir Cloudesly Shovel, but without much 
damage. Louis XVII L landed here from his 
long exile on the 24th of April, 1814 : a monu- 
ment is erected on the spot to commemorate the 
event. Near the town also is a monument on 
the spot where Blanchard descended. Calais 
was not the scene of a single execution, it is 
said, during the French revolution. It is twenty 
miles north-eAst of Boulogne, twenty-five south- 
west of Dunkirk, fifty-five north of Abbeville, 
170 north of Paris, and seventeen and a half 
south-east of Dover. Population 8500. 

Calais (St.), is a small town of France, in the 
department of the Sarthe. Population 3646 . 

Calais is also the name of a township of the 
United Slates, in Caledonia county, Vermont, 
105 miles north-east of Bennington. 

Calais, in fabulous history, the twin brother 
of Zethes. They were said to have been the 
sons of Boreas, and Orythyia, and to have had 
wings. They went on the voyage to Colchis 
with the Argonauts, delivered Phiricus from the 
harpies, and were slain by Hercules. 

Calais, Straits of, a department of France, 
bounded on the east by the department of the 
North ; on the south by that of the Somme; on the 
west by the British Channel, and on the north 
by the straits of Dover. It is formed partly out 
of the ci-devant province of Artois, and partly 
from that of Picardy. Calais, St. Omer, Be- 
thune, llcsdiii, Arras, and Bapaume arc its chief 
towns. 

CALAMAN'CO. lat. caula monichay a sort 
of woollen stuff', so called from being used by 
monks. In the middle .ages Dr. Johnson says it 
signified a hat. It is manufactured in England, 
Brabant, and Flanders, particularly at Lisle, 
Tournay, Antwerp, and a few other towns. It has 
a fine gloss ; and is chequered in the warp, whence 
the chcipies apjicar only on the right side. Some 
calamancoes are quite plain, others have broad 
stripes adorned with flowers, some with plain 
broad stripes, some with narrow stripes, and 
others watered. 

He was of a bulk and stature larger than ordinary, 
had a red coat, flung open to shew a calamanco waist- 
coat. Tatler. 

CALAMATA, or Cai.ameta, a considcrahh? 
town of European Turkey, in tlie Morea, and 
province of Belvedera. It was taken by the 
Venetians in 1685; but the Turks retook it 
with all the Morea. It stands on the river Spi- 
narza, eight miles from the sea, on the site of the 
ancient Sparta. 

CALAMBA, or Calambac, in commerce, a 
kind of wood brought from China, usually sold 
under the denomination of agallochum, or aloes- 
wood. 

CALAMIANES, a group of twelve island.s 
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in the Eastern seas, lying north and north-east 
of Paragoa, the moat vresterly of the Philippines, 
and about half-way between Mindora ana Pala- 
wan. They are surrounded by rocks and shoals, 
which render the navigation intricate. The 
largest two are called Busvagon and Calamianc, 
the latter being about twenty-three miles long 
by five broad, and the whole forming a province 
which passes under its name. The sultan of 
Borneo and the Spaniards divide the principal 
and best parts of them, independent of whom, 
some natives rove in the interior. They are of 
mild disposition, and the country prcKliices a pe- 
culiar kind of birds’ nests, which form an article 
of traffic, some rice, honey, wax, and pearls. 
Lotvg. 120° 20' E., lat. 12° N. 

CAL'AMINE, Lapis Calaminahts, or (^au- 
Mi A Fossilis, n. s. An ore of zinc, containing zinc, 
iron, and sometimes other substances. It is consi- 
derably heavy ; moderately hard and brittle ; 
of a consistence between stone and earth : the 
color is sometimes whitish or gray : sometimes 
yellowish, or of a deep yellow ; sometimes red ; 
sometimes brown or blackish. It is plentiful in 
several parts of Europe, Spain, Sweden, Bo- 
hemia, Saxony, France, and England, particu- 
larly in Derbyshire, and also in Wales. The 
calamine of Faigland, however, is by the best 
judges allowed to be superior iu quality to that 
of most other countries. It seltlom lies very 
deep, being chiefly fountl iu clayey grounds near 
the surfiice. In some places it is mixed with 
lead ores. It is the only true ore of zinc, and 
is used as an ingredient in making brass. New- 
manu relates various experiments with this mi- 
neral, the result of which was to show, that it 
contained iron as well as zinc. See Zini'. ’I’lie 
lapis calarninaris, calcined, powdered, ami sifted, 
forms a heavy brownish-yellow powder, which, 
when mixed with wax ami oil, forms tlie ceraturn 
lapidis calarninaris, ceraturn epuloticum of the 
old dispensaries, the most commonly used of all 
the simple unguents. It is also employed in 
collyria against defluxions of thin acrid humors 
upon the eyes, for drying up the moist running 
ulcers, and healing excoriations. It is the basis 
of an ofticinal cpulotic cerate. 

We must not omit those, which, though not of so 
much beauty, yet arc of greater use, viz. loadstones, 
whetstones of all kinds, limestones, calamine^ or lupis 
CiUaminariSt Locke. 

CAL'AMINT, n. s. l,at. calamintha, the name 
of a plant. See Malissa. 

CALAMINTHA, in ancient geography, a 
town of Lybia, mentioned by Herodotus. 

CALAMlTA, or Calamitis, is used to denote 
the magnet or loadstone. 

Calamita Ai.ba, in natural history, the name 
of an earth dug in Spain and Italy, a nard 
texture, a white color, and stypt’c taste. They 
pretend that this attracts flesh as the magnet does 
iron, and thence call it magnes carneus. 

CALAMITIS, a name given by some tc the 
osteocolla, which, when in small pieces, some- 
times pretty exactly resembles the barrel of a 
quill ; others have called some of the fossile co- 
ralloides by the same name, there being, fre- 
quently in them the resemblance of several quills 
cemented togetlier, in stone. 


CAJ.AM'ITY, «. > Lat. calamitai; Fr.^ 

Calam'itous, arf). S calamitt ; 1 \a\. caiamita 
The primary idea is destruction of com, when 
standing on the ground ; from hence it has de- 
rived its general and extensive application to 
every species of outward injury, inflicted either 
by design or accident. Thus it comprehends 
every description of misery, disease of body, in- 
felicity of mind, wretchedness of condition. 

Who after thraldome of the gentle squire. 

Which she beheld with lamentable eye. 

Was touched with compassion entire. 

And much lamented his calamity. 

That for her sake fell into misery. f^nser. 

Why should calamity be full of words. 

Shahppeare. King Richard III. 

Alack, 

You are transported by calamity. 

Thither where more attends you ; and you slander 
The helms o' the state, who cave for you like fathers. 
When you curse them as euemics. 

Id, Corialantu. 

Another ill accident is drought, and the spindling of 
the corn, which with us is rare, but in hotter roun- 
trics common j insomuch as the word calamity was 
first derived from culamous, when the C()rn could not 
get out of the stalk. Bacon. 

Thither It t us lend 

From off the tossing of these fiery waves. 

There rest, if any rest can harbour there. 

And reassembling our afllictt'd powers. 

Consult how w't! may henccfortli most offend 
Our einuny, our own loss how repair, 

How overcome this dire calamity. 

What reinforcements wt; may gain from hope j 
If not, what resolution from despair. Aliiton. 

Strict necessity 

Subdues me, and calamitous constraint! 

Ijosi on my heat! both sin and puuishinont. 

However insupportable, be all 

.Devolved. Id. 

This infinite calamity shall cause 
To human life, and household peace confountl. Id. 

Much rather I shall chuse 
To live the poorest in my tribe, than richest. 

And ho in that calamitous prison left. Id. 

In this sad and calamitous condition, deliverance 
fi-om an oppressour w juld have even revived tlicm. 

South. 

What calamitous effects the air of this city wrought 
upon us the last year, you may read in my discourse 
of the plague, Harvey on Consumptions. 

This is a gracious provision God Almighty hath 
made in favour of the nect^ssitous and calamitous ; the 
state of some, in this life, being so extremely wretched 
and deplorable, when compared with others. 

Calamy. 

From adverse shores in safety let her hear 
Foreign calamity, and distant war ; 

Of which, great heaven, let her no portion bear. 

Prior. 

CAL'AMUS, n. s. Lat. A sort of reed or 
sweet scented wood, mentioned in Scripture with 
the other ingredients of the sacred perfumes. It 
is a knotty root, reddish without, and white 
within, which puts forth long and narrow leaves, 
and brought irom the Indies. The prophets 
speak of it as a foreign commodity of great va- 
lue. The sweet reeds have no smell when they 
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are green, — ^but when they are dry only. Their 
form diders not from other reeds, and their smell 
is perceived upon entering the marshes. 

Take thou also unto thee principal spices of pure 
myrrh, of sweet cinnamon, and of sweet calatnug. 

Exodus, XXX. 23. 

Calamus, in botany, a geiius of the monogy- 
nia order, and hexandria class of plants : natural 
order fifth, tripetaloideae : cal. is hexaphyllous : 
COR. none, the fruit is a dry inonospermous ber- 
ry, imbricated backwards. There are nine 
species, the principal one is, C. rotang. The 
stem is without branches, has a crown at top, and 
is everywhere beset with straight spines. This 
is the true Indian cane, which is not visible on 
the outside ; but the bark being taken off disco- 
vers the smooth stick, which has no marks of 
spine on the bark. Sumatra is said to be the 
place where most of these sticks grow. Such 
are to be chosen as are of proper growth between 
two joints, suitable to the fashionable length of 
canes as they are worn ; but such are scarce. 
The calamus rotang is one of the plants from 
which the drug called dragon’s blood is obtained. 
The petrocarpus draco and dracaena draco, also 
afford this resin. It is generally much adulte- 
rated, and varies in goodness and purity. The 
best kind is of a dark red color, which, when 
powdered, changes to crimson ; it is soluble in al- 
coliol, but not in water. It readily melts and 
catches flame : has no smell, but discovers some 
degree of warmth and pungency to the taste. 
The ancient Greeks were acquainted with the 
astringent power of this drug, in which character 
it was formerly much employed in haemorrhages 
and alvine fluxes. 

Calamus, in the ancient poets, denotes a sim- 
ple kind of pipe, the musical instrument of the 
shepherds, usually made either of an oaten stalk 
or a reed. 

Calamus, Ap.omaticus, or sweet-scented 
flag, in the materia medica, a species of flag 
called acorus by Linnaeus. 

Calamus Scriptorius, in antiquity, a reed 
or rush to write with. The ancients made use of 
styles to write on tables covered with wax, and of 
reed, or rush, to write on parchment, or Egyptian 
paper. Also, a kind of canal at the bottom of the 
fourth ventricle of the brain, so called from its 
resemblance to a pen. 

CAL A MY (Edmund), an eminent presbyte- 
rian divine, born at London in 1600, and edu- 
cated at Cambridge, where his attachment to the 
Arminian party excluded him from a fellowship. 
Dr. Felton, bishop of Ely, however, made him 
his chaplain; ana, in 1639, be was chosen mi- 
nister of St. Mary Aldermary, in London. Upon 
the opening of the long parliament, he distin- 
guished himself in defence of the Presbyterian 
cause ; and had a principal hand in writing the 
Smectymnus, which he says, gave the 
deadly blow, to episcopacy. The authors 
of this tract were five, the initials of those names 
formed the name under which it was published, 
^2. Stephen Marshal, Edmund Calamy, Thomas 
loung, Matthew Newcomen, and William Spar- 
afterwards an active member in 
the assembly of divines, and used his utmost en- 
ueavours to prevent those violences consmitted 
VoL. V. 


after the king was brought from the Isle of 
Wight. In Cromwell’s time he lived privately, 
but was assiduous in promoting the king's re- 
turn; for which he was afterwards offered a 
bishopric, but refused it. lie was ejected for 
nonconformity in 1662 ; and died of grief at the 
sight of the great fire of London in 1666. 

Calamy (Edmund), grandson of the preceding, 
by his eldest son Mr. Edmu 'd Calamy, who 
was ejected out of the living of moxton in Essex 
on St. Bartholomew’s day, 1662. He was born in 
Ijondon, April 5th, 1671. After having learned 
the languages, and gone through a course of na- 
tural philosophy and logic, at a private academy 
in England, he studied philosophy and civil law, 
at the university of Utrecht, and attended the 
lectures of the learned Graevius. While he re- 
sided there, an offer of a professor’s chair iii the 
university of Edinburgh was made him by prin- 
cipal Carstairs, sent over on purpose to find a 
person properly qualified for the office. This he 
declined, and returned to F.ngland in 1691, 
bringing with him letters from Gravius to pro- 
fessors Pocock and Ilernard, who obtained leav<i 
for him to prosecute his studies in the Bodleian 
library. He entered into an examination of tl* 
controversy between the conformists and the noi. 
conformists ; which determined him to join th, 
latter ; and coming to London, in 1 692, he was 
chosen assistant to Mr. Matthew Sylvester, at 
Blackfriars ; and in 1674 ordained at Mr. An- 
nesly’s meeting-house. In 1702 he was chosen 
one of the lecturers in Salter’s-hall ; and in 1703 
succeeded Mr. Vincent Alsop in Westminster, 
lie drew up the table of contents to Mr. Baxter’s 
History of his Life and Times, which was sen' 
to the press in 1696; and added to it an Index. 
He next composed an abridgment of it, with an 
Account of many other Ministers who were 
ejected after the Restoration; Their Apology 
containing the grounds of their nonconformity ; 
and a Continuation of their History till 1691. This 
work was published in 1702. He afterward pub- 
lished a Defence of Nonconformity, in tracts, 
in answ'er to Dr. Hoadley. In 1709 he made a 
tour to Scotland ; and had the degree of 1). D. 
conferred on- him by the universities of Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen, and Glasgow. In 1713 he pub* 
blished a second edition of his Abridgement of 
Baxter’s History, in which, among other addi- 
tions, there is a continuation of the history 
through King William’s reign, and Queen Anne’s, 
down to the passing of the Occasional Bill ; and 
in the close is subjoined the reformed liturgy, 
which was drawn up and presented to the 
bishops in 1661. In 1718 he wrote a Vindica- 
tion of his grandfather and others, against cer- 
tain reflections cast upon them by Mr. Echard 
in his History of England; and in 1728 ap- 
peared the Continuation of the Account of the 
Ministers, Lecturers, Masters, Fellows of Col- 
leges, and Schoolmasters, who were ejected after 
the Restoration. He died June 3rd, 1732, 
greatly regretted botli by the dissenters and 
members of the established church, with inany 
of whom he lived in great intimacy. Besides 
the pieces already mentioned, he published 
many sermons. He was twice married and had 
thirteen children. 
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CALANDRE, a name given by the French 
writers to an insect that does vast mischief in 
(cranaries. It is properly of the scarabaeus or 
beetle class ; it has two antennae formed of many 
round joints, and covered with a soft and short 
down; from the anterior part of the head there 
is thrust out a trunk, which is so formed at the 
end, that the creature easily makes way with it 
through the coat or skin that covers the grain, 
and gets at the meal or farina on which it feeds ; 
the inside of the grain is also the place where the 
females deposit their eggs, that the young pro- 
geny may be born with provision about them. 
When the the female has pierced a grain of corn 
for this purpose, she deposites in it one egg, or 
at die utmost two, but she most frequently lays 
them single ; these eggs hatch into small worms, 
which are usually found with their bodies rolled 
up in a spiral form, and after eating till they ar- 
rive at their full growth, they are changed into 
chrysaies, and from these, in about a fortnight, 
comes out the perfect calandrc. The female 
lays a considerable number of eggs ; and the in- 
crease of these creatures would be very great ; 
but wliile in the egg state, and even while in that 
of the worm, they are subject to be eaten by 
mites; these little vermin are always very plen- 
tiful in granaries, and they destroy the far greater 
number of the larger animals. 

CAIiAFIA, in entomology, an American spe- 
cies of cancer, having a crenulated thorax, with 
the posterior angles dilated, hand-claws crested. 

GALAS (John), an unfortunate protestant 
merchant at Toulouse, inhumanly butchered 
under form of law, to gratify the sanguinary im- 

E ulse of ignorant Popish zeal. He had lived 
)fty years at Toulouse. His wife was an 
Englishwoman of French extraction, and they 
had five sons ; one of whom, Lewis, had turned 
Catholic, through the persuasion of a Catholic 
>naid who had lived thirty years in the family, 
in October, 1761, the family consisted of Calas, 
his wife, Mark Antony their son, Peter their se- 
cond son, and this maid. Anthony was educated 
for the bar, but, being of melancholy turn, was 
continually dwelling on passages from authors on 
the subject of suicide, and one night in tlrat 
month hanged himself on a bar laid across two 
folding doors in their shop. The crowd col- 
lected by the confusion of the family on so shock- 
ing a discovery, took it into their heads, that he 
had been strangled by tlie family to prevent his 
changinghis religion, and that this was a common 
practice among Protestants. The officers of justice 
adopted the popular tale, and were supplied by 
the mob with what they accepted as evidences of 
the fact. The fraternity of While Penitents got 
the body, buried it with great ceremony, and 
performed a solemn service for him as a martyr; 
the Franciscans did the same : and after these 
formalities no one doubted the guilt of the de- 
voted heretical family. They were all con- 
demned to the torture, to bring them to confes- 
sion ; they appealed to the parliament ; who, as 
weak and wicked as the subordinate magistrates, 
sentenced the fethcr to the torture, ordinary and 
extraordinary*, to be broken alive upon the wheel, 
and then to be burned to ashes ; which decree, 
to the disgrace of humanity, was actually carried 
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into execution. Peter Calas, the other son, was 
banished for life ; and the rest were acquitted. 
Tlie distracted widow found some friends, and 
among the rest M. Voltaire, who laid her case 
before the council of state at Versailles, and the 
parliament at Toulouse were ordered to trans- 
mit the proceedings. These the king and coun- 
cil unanimously agreed to annul ; the capitoul, 
or chief magistrate of Toulouse, was degraded 
and fined ; old Calas was declared to have been 
innocent ; and every imputation of guilt was re- 
moved from the family, who also received from 
the king and clergy considerable gratuities. 

CA'LASII, n. s. From Fr. caleche. It is a 
light kind of carriage, with very low wheels 
open on all sides for the conveniency of the 
air and prospect, or at most enclosed with light 
mantles of cloth to be opened and shut at plea 
sure. 

DanioL a sprightly swain, that used to slash 
The vigorous steeds that drew his lord’s calash. King. 

The ancients used calashes, the figures of several ol 
them being to be seen on ancient monuments. Thc) 
are very simple, light, and drove by thc traveller him 
self. Arhuthnot on Coins 

CALASIO (Marius), a Franciscan professor o 
Hebrew at Home. He published there, in 1621 
a concordance of the Bible, which consisted of A 
vols. folio. This valuable work, is in fact a com- 
plete lexicon of the Hebrew, with its various depen- 
dent dialects ; for besides the Hebrew words in th( 
Bible, which are in the body of the book witl: 
the Latin version over against them, there are ir 
the margin the differences between the septua- 
giut version and the vulgate ; so that at one viev 
may be seen wherein the three texts agree, ani 
wherein they differ. Moreover at the beginning 
of every article there is a kind of dictionary 
which gives the signification of each IlcbreM 
word ; and affords an opportunity of compariiin 
it with the Syriac, Arabic, and Chaldee. A valu- 
able edition of this work was published in Lon- 
don, 1747, edited by the Rev. VV . Romaine, assis 
led by Rowe Mores, and Lutzena a Portuguesi 
Jew. 

CALASIRTS orCALASSis, in antiquity, a linei 
tunic fringed at the bottom, and worn by thc 
Egyptians under a white woollen garment : which 
last they pulled off when they entered the temples, 
being only allowed to appear there in linen. 

CALATHUS, in antiquity, a kind of hand 
basket made of light wood or rushes ; used by the 
women to gather ffowers, but chiefly to put theii 
work in. The figure of the calathus, as repre 
seated on ancient monuments, is narrow at th( 
bottom, and widening upwards like that of a top 
The Calathus or work basket of Minerva is no le« 
celebrated among the poets than her distaff. !< 
was also the name of a cup for wine used in sa- 
crifices. ^ 

CALATOR, from caXa&i, to call, in antiipmy 
a crier, appointed to publish any thing aloud, o; 
call the people together. 

CALAT^VA, a city of Spain in New Cas 
tile on the river Guadiana, forty-five miles soutl 
ofTolddo. 

Calairava, Knights op, a military order it 
Spain instituted under Sancho III. king of Cas 
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tile* upon the following occasion : — When that CALCAR, in glass-making, a small otren, or 
prince took the strong fort of Calatrava from the reverberatory furnace, in which the first calcina- 
Moors of Andalusia, he gave it to the templars, tion of sand and salt of potaslies is made for the 
who, not being able to defend it, returned it him turning them into what is called frit. This furnace 
again* Don Raymond, of the order of Cister- is made in the fashion of an oven ten feet long, 
cians, accompanied with several persons of qua- seven broad in the widest part, and two deep, 
lity, then made an offer to defend the place, On one side of it is a trench six inches square, 
which the king thereupon delivered to them, and the upper part of which is level with the calcar, 
instituted that order. It increased so much under and separated only from it at the mouth by bricks 
the reign of Alphonsus, that the knights desired nine inches wide. Into this trench they put sea 
to have a grand master, which was granted. Fer- coal, the flame of which is carried into every part 
dinand and Isabella afterwards, with the consent of the furnace, and is reverberated from the roof 
of pope Innocent VIII. re-united the grandmas- upon the frit, over the surface of which the 
tersnip of Calatrava to the Spanish crown ; so smoke flies, and goes out at the mouth of the 

that the kings of Spain are now become perpetual calcar; the coals burn on iron grates, and the 

administrators thereof. Their rules and habits ashes fall through. 

were at first those of the Calcar (John de), a celebrated painter, was 

Cistercians, but their pro- the disciple of Titian, and perfected himself by 

sent habit is a mantle studying Raphael. Among other pieces he drew 

of white^ silk, tied with a a nativity, representing the angels around the in- 
cordon and tassels, and on r ' v. Jesus ; and so ordered the disposition of his 

the left arm the cross of the \ picture, that the light all proceeds from the child, 

order is embroidered. Their He died at Naples, in 1546, in the flower of his age. 

cross is a cross fleury gules A He designed the anatomical figures of Vesalius, 

as in the annexed figure, Ihe portraits of the painters of Vasari, 

and is worn at the stomach, Calcar, in conchology, a species of Turbo, ot 

pendants to a red ribbon. This is styled the which Chemnitz gives several distinct varieties 
gallant order of Calatrava. from India, the South Seas, and the Mediterranean. 

CALAURIA, in ancient geography, an island Also a species of nautilus, found in the Adriatic, 
of Greece in the Saronic bay, over against the and described by Plancus among his miscroscopic 
port of Troezen, at the distance of forty stadia, shells. 

llither Demosthenes went twice into banishment; Calcar, in entomology, a small German spe 
and here he died. Neptune was said to have ac- cies of curculio, of a black color, with single 
copied this island from Apollo in exchange for toothed thighs and testaceous antennae and feet , 
Delos. The city of this name stood on a high CA LC All ATA, in entomology, a small species 

ridge nearly in the middle of the island, command- of buprestis, with bidentated striated wing-cases, 
ing an extensive view of the gulph and its coasts, shanks of the middle legs toothed : body copper- 
Here was the temple of Neptune ; the priestess colored ; found on German trees, 
of which was a virgin, who was dismissed when CALI'AllATUS, a species of cerambyx, color 
marriageable. The Macedonians, when they had violaceous-black, thighs rufous, the posterior ones 
reduced Greece, were afraid to violate the sane- dentated. Also a species of cimex, color fuscous, 
tuary, by forcing from it the fugitives, his suppli- abdomen sanguineous above, the posterior thighs 
ants. Antipater commanded his general to bring six-toothed. Both these inhabit Europe, 
away the orators, who had offended him, alive ; CALCAREOUS, in mineralogy, the third 
but Demosthenes could not be prevailed on to order of the class earths, according to Gmelin’s 
surrender. His monument remained in the system, consisting principally of carbonate of 
second century, within the enclosure of the tem- sime. 

pie. The city of Calaufia has been long aban- Calcareous Spar, crystallised carbonate of 
doned. Traces of buildings, and of ancient lime. It occurs crystallised in more than 600 
walls, appear nearly level with the ground ; and different forms, all having for their primitive 
some stones, in their places, each with a seat and form an obtuse rhomboid. It occurs also in mas- 
back, forming a little circle, once perhaps a bath, sive and imitative shapes. 

The temple, which was of the Doric order, and The colors of calc-spar are gray, yellow, red 
not large, as may be inferred from the fragments, and green, lustre vitreous : fracture foliated, with 
is reduced to an inconsiderable heap of ruins, a tlireefold cleavage, translucent. It is less hard 
The island is now called Poro.^ than fluor spai*, and is easily broken ; specific 

C. ALBUM, in entomology, an European spe- gravity, 2*7, 43 6, carbonic acid, and 56 4 lime, 
cies of curculio, particularly distinguished by It effervesces powerfully with acids, and some 
having an incurvated line on the wing-cases at varieties are phosphorescent on hot coals. It is 
the base, also the specific name of the common found in veins in all rocks, from granite to allu- 
butterfly, a well known species of the European vial 'strata. 'I'he rarest and most beautiful crys- 
p^iliones. This insect has angulated wings of tals are found in Derbyshire. 

R mlvous color, spotted with black : the posterior (’ALCA'RIOUS. Lat. calXf caleis ; lime; 
wings marked beneath with a white curved line lapis coctus, from denoting a stone or frag- 
resembling the letter C, whence its name. ments of stones, from which cement or mortar is 

CALCANEUM, calx, the heel, calcar ptema, made. — Vossius. Scheidius on the other hand, 
03 calcis. The largest bohe of thf tarsus, which by mutations of KXaut, frango, obtains 
forms the heel. See Anatomy. whence eaXK. 

CALCANTHUM, red vitriol. See Vitriol. Oil the east side, iu the most broken p.irl of the 
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precipices, is a stratum of bones of all sizes, belong- 
ing to various animals and fowls, encliased in an in- 
crustation of a reddish calcariout rock. Swinburne. 

CALCEARIUM, in antiquity, a largess be- 
stowed on Roman soldiers for buying shoes. In 
monasteries, calcearium denoted the daily service 
of cleaning the shoes of the religious. 

CAL'CEATED, adj. Lat. calcatus; shod ; 
fitted with shoes. 

CALCEDON. See Ciialceoon. 
CALCEDONIANS, a denomination given by 
Coptic writers to the Melchites, on account of 
their adherence to the council of Calcedon. 

CALCEDO'NIUS, n. s. Lat. the calcedony. 
A kind of precious stone. See Chalcedony. 

Calcedonius is of the agate kind, and of a misty 
grey, clouded with blue, or with purple 

JViJodward on FottiU. 
CALCEOLARIA, from calceolis, a slipper, 
Slipper-wort ; a genus of plants, class, diandria ; 
order, monogynia: cal. one-leaved perianth; 
COR. monopetalous ; stam. two filaments ; incum- 
bent anthers : pist. a roundish germ : with very 
short .style ; and bhmt stigma : per. capsule sub- 
conic; seeds numerous. Nine species; almost 
all natives of Pern ; generally with yellow clus- 
tering flowers, some of which are beautiful and 
well worth cultivating. 

CALCHAS, in fabulous history, a famous di- 
viner, who followed the Greek army to Troy. 
He foretold that the siege would last ten years ; 
and that the fleet, which was detained in the port 
of Aulis by contrary winds, would not sail till 
Agamemnon’s daughter had been sacrificed to 
Diana. He had received the power of divination 
from Apollo. Calchas was informed, that as soon 
as he found a man more skilled than himself in 
divination, he must perish ; and this happened 
near Colophon, after the Trojan war. He was 
unable to tell how many figs were in the branches 
of a certain fig-tree; and when Mopsus mention- 
ed the exact number, Calchas died through 
grief. 

CALCUOPHONOS Lapis, among the an- 
cients, a name given to a stone of a black color, 
and considerable hardness, which, when cut into 
thin plates, and struck against by any other hard 
body, gave a sound like that of brass : it seems 
to have been one of the hard black marbles. 

CALCIl’RAGUS, stone-breaking, an appel- 
lation given by some to the scolopendrium, by 
others to pimpernel, on account of their lithron- 
triptic quality. 

CALCIMURITE, in mineralogy, a species of 
earth, or stone, of the consistency of clay, found 
near Thionville. Its color is blue or olive green, 
and it contains magnesia, mixed with a conside- 
rable portion of calcareous earth, and some iron. 
The Olive green colored, contains no argil. The 
blue is used by potters. 

CALCINATION. The fixed resiJoMces of 
such matters as have undergone combustion, says 
Dr. Ure, are called cinders in common language, 
and calces, or now more commonly oxides, by 
chemists ; and the operation, when considered 
with regard to these residues, is termed caf^vna- 
tion. In this general way it has likewise been ap- 
lied to bodies, not really combustible, but only 
eprived of some of their principles by heat. 


Thus we hear of the calcination of chalk, to con 
vert it into lime, by driving oft* its carbonic acid 
and water ; of gypsum or plaster stone, of alum, 
of borax, and other saline bodies, by which they 
are deprived of their water of crystallisation; 
of bones, which lose their volatile parts by this 
treatment; and of various other bodies. See 
Chemistry. For the ancient definition, see the 
next article. 

CALCINE', u.N See Calcarious. To re- 
Calx', n. # duce to a calx. Calcination 
Cal'cinate, V. vis thus described by Junius, 
Calcina'tion, i as quoted by Dr. Johnson : — 
Cal'cinable. J Such a management of bodies 
by fire as renders them reducible to powder; 
wherefore it is called chemical pulverisation. 
This is the next degree of the power of fire be- 
yond that of fusion ; for when fusion is longer 
continued, not only the more subtle particles of 
the body itself fly off, but the particles of fire 
likewise insinuate themselves in such multitudes, 
and are so blended through its whole substance, 
that the fluidity, first caused by the fire, can no 
longer subsist. From this union arises a third 
kind of body, which, being very porous and 
brittle, is easily reduced to powder ; for, the fire 
having penetrated everywhere into the pores of 
the body, the particles are both hindered from 
mutual contact, and divided into minute atoms. 

Our lampcs hrenning botho night and day. 

To bring about our craft, if that we may ; 

Our fumcis eko of calcination. 

And of waters albiiiration. 

Unslekked lime and glcire of an ey. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Take. 
Gold, that is more dense than lead, resists pe- 
remptorily all the dividing power of hre ; and will 
not be reduced into a calx, or lime, by such operations 
as reduce lead into it. Digby. 

Divers residences of bodies arc thrown away, as 
soon as the distillation or calcination of the body that 
yieldeth them is ended. Boyle. 

This may be effected, but not without calcination, or 
reducing it by art into a subtile powder. 

Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

Fiery disputes that union have calcined. 

Almost as many minds as men we And. Denham. 
This chrystal is a pellucid fissile stone, clear i 
water, and without colour, enduring a red heat, with- 
out losing its transparency, and, in a very strong heat, 
calcining with fusion. Newton's Optiefa. 

The solids seem to be earth, bound together with 
some oil ; for if a bone be calcined, so as the least 
force will crumble it, being immersed in oil, it will 
grow firm again. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

In hardening, by baking without melting, the heat 
hath these degrees : first, it indurateth, then make.th 
fragile, and lastly it doth calcinate. 

Bacon's Nat. Hist. 
* The earth that drinketh in the rain that cornel h 
oft upon it,’ is but a faint emblem of a calcined mind. 

Expos. N. T. Heb. vi. 
CALCIS Liquor, solution of lime formerly 
called aqua calcis. Take one pound of lime, 
and boiling water, three gallons ; pour the water 
on the lime, let it stand for some time, and then 
pour it into stopped glass bottles together with 
the lime that remains. It is exhibited internally 
in cardialgia, spasms,' diarrhosa, in doses of two 
pd three outibes, &c. ; and in proportionate doses 
in convulsions of children arising from acidity, or 
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ulcerated intestines, intermittent fevers, &c. Ex- 
ternally it is applied to bums and ulcers. 

Calcis Muriatis Liquor, take of muriate 
of lime two ounces, distilled water three fluid 
ounces; dissolve the salt in the water, and filter 
it through paper. 

Cai-cis Os. See Anatomy. 

C.ALCIUM, the metallic basis of lime, first 
procured by Sir II. Davy, by the process which 
he used for obtaining Barium; which see. It 
was in such small quantities, that little could be 
said concerning its nature. It appeared brighter 
and whiter than either barium or strontium; and 
burned when gently heated, producing dry lime. 
There is only one known combination of cal- 
cium and oxygen, which is the important sub- 
stance called lime. See Lime. 

CALCOGRAPUY, from koXkoc, brass and 
ypa^w, to write, the art of writing on brass. 

CALC Sinter. Stalactitical carbonate of 
lime. It is found in pendulous conical rods, 
raas.sive, and in many shapes. Fracture lamellar, 
or divergent fibrous. Lustre silky or pearly. 
Colors various, but rarely green. Translucent, 
very brittle. Large stalactite.s ai’e found in the 
grotto of Antiparos, the woodman’s cave in the 
Ilartz, the cave of Auxelle in France, in the cave 
of Castleton in Derbyshire, and Macalister cave 
in Sky. They are formed by the filtration of 
carbonated lime water, through the crevices of 
the roofs of caverns. 

CALCTUFF, an alluvial formation of car- 
bonate of lime, ]>robably deposited from cal- 
careous springs. It has a yellowish-gray color ; 
a dull lustre ; a fine grained earthy fracture ; and 
is usually marked with impressions of v(?gctable 
matter. Its specific gravity is nearly the same 
with that of water. It is soft, and easily cut or 
broken. 

CAr.,CUIARY, a congeries of little strong 
knots, dispersed through the whole parenchyma 
of a pear. The calculary is most observed in 
rough-tasted or choak-pears. The knots lie more 
contiguous and compact together towards the 
pear, where they surround the acetary. About 
the stalks they stand more distant ; but towards 
tlie cork or stool of the flower they still grow 
closer, and there at last gather into the firmness 
of a plumb stone. The calculary is no essential 
part, but rather a disease of the fruit ; the several 
knots whereof it consi-sts being only so many 
concretions or precipitations out of the sap, as 
we see in wines, and other liquors. 

Calculation is particularly used for the 
computations in astronomy and geometry, for 
making ubles of logarithms, ephemerides, find- 
ing the time of eclipses, &c. See Astronomy, 
Geometry, and Logarithms. 

CAL'CULPj, V. &c n. 'I Fr. calculcr\ Ital. caU 
Cal'culate, V . ctUare; Span, calculary 

Caj.cula'tion, I Lat. calculus, from calx, 
Cal'culative, * calcis. Calculi, were 

Cal'culator, small sjtones used in 

Cai.'culatory, J counting, reckoning, 

and computing. Hence to calcufe, or calculate, 

to enumerate, reckon, cast np, from parti- 
culars to the aggregate. 

His tables Toletanes forth he brought, 

Ful wel corrected, that thcic lacked nought 
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Nother his collect no his expans were, 

Mother his rotes ne his other gere. 

As ben his centres, and his argumentes. 

For his equations in every thing, 

And by his eighte speres in his working. 

He knew ful wel how far Anath was shove. 

Fro the hed of thilke Aries above. 

That in the ninthc spere considered is, 

Ful sotilly he calculed all this. 

Chaucer. Canterbury Tales, 

The general calcule, which was naade in the last 
perambulation, exceeded eight millions. 

HoweVs Vocal Forest. 

Cypher, that great friend to calculation ; or rather, 
which changeth circulation into easy computation. 

Holder on Time. 

But if you w'ould consiner tne true cause. 

Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts. 

Why birds, and beasts, from quality and kind. 

Why old men, fools, and children calculate. 

Why all these things change, from their ordinance. 
Their natures and pre-formed faculties. 

To monstrous quality ; why you shall find. 

That heaven hath infused them with these spirits. 

To make them iiistruuients of fear, and warning. 

Unto some monstrous state. Shakspeare. 

If then their calculation be true, for so they reckon 

Hooker. 

Being diffcrcut from calculations of the ancients, 
their observations confirm not ours. 

Broume^s Vulgar Errours. 

The whole body of the clergy and their families, 
make near 100,000 souls, that is about an eighteenth 
part of the nation. And reckoning the population of 
England and Wales at eight millions of people, 
every clergyman would have a congregation of four 
hundred and forty -four persons to attend to, in the 
game way of caU^ation. 

Simpson’s Plea for Religion. 

CALCULOSF/, ad). } From Lat. calculus. 

Cal'culous. ) Stony ; gritty. 

The volatile salt of urine will coagulate spirits of 
wine ; and thus, perhaps, the stones, or calculose con- 
cretions in the kidney or bladder, may be produced. 

Rrowne*s Vu^ar Errours. 

I have found, by opening the kidneys of a calculous 
person, that the stone is formed earlier than 1 have 
suggested. Sharp. 

Calculus, in antiquity, a little'stone or peb- 
ble, was used in making computations, taking 
suffrages, playing at tables, and the like. In 
afler times, pieces of ivory, and counters of 
silver, gold, &c. were used in lieu thereof, but 
still retaining the ancient names. The Roman 
judges anciently gave their opinions by calculi, 
which were white for absolution, and black for 
condemnation. Hence calculus albus, in ancient 
writers, denotes a favourable vote, either in a 
person to be absolved and acquitted of a charge, 
or elected to some dignity or post ; as calculus 
niger the contrary. This usage is said to have 
been borrowed from the Thracians, who marked 
their happy or prosperous days by white, and 
their unfortunate by black, pebbles, put each 
night into an urh. Besides the diversity of 
color, there were some calculi also which had 
characters engraven on them, as those which 
were in use in taking the suffrages in the senate 
and at assemblies of the people. These calculi 
were made of thin wood, polished, and coveretl 
over with wax ITieir form is still seen In some 
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^ledals of the Cassian family ; and the manner 
of casting them into the urns, in the medals of 
the Licinian family. These calculi were marked 
with the letters A for absolvo, i. e. I acquit ; C 
for condemno, 1 condemn ; N L, non liquet, i. e. 
it is not clear, must be further examined and ad- 
ditional information given. Calculi lusorii were 
the chess-men, or little balls, which were em- 
ployed in the game of chess, which the poets 
allude to, both as to their matter, their color, and 
their use. They were made either of ivory, of 
, old, silver, or glass. 

Calculus, in chemistry, this word, physiolo- 
gically and medically applied, designates those 
concretions of a morbid kind which are found in 
the viscera and cavities of animal bodies, ;ts the 
kidneys and urinary bladder, the liver, gall- 
bladder, and ducts ; and occasionally in the 
intestinal canal ; to these last, however, the 
term concretion, rather than calculus, is more 
usually applied, and under that word we shall 
notice them, confining our account in the present 
article to urinary and biliary calculi. 

Of nri/iari/ calculi . — These are ‘ found at dif- 
ferent times in tlie kidneys, the ureters, the 
urinary bladder, the urethra, and the prostate 
gland. They are for the most part made up of 
those materials, disproportionately combined, 
which always exist in other proportions in the 
urine itself. To this law, however, there are 
occasional exceptions. One of the principal in- 
gredients in urine, as will be seen by turning to 
the articles Chemistry and Urine, is uric acid, 
and accordingly we find the largest proportion of 
the concretions now to be noticed to contain uric 
acid as a master princplc; indeed Majendie, who 
has published a small treatise especially on the 
subject of urinaiy calculi, seems to think that, 
neither in a pathological nor practical point of 
view, is it of much importance to take cognizance 
of any other ; in this opinion he is however 
manifestly erroneous ; for although the uric acid 
calculus is, as above intimated, of by far the 
most frequent occurrence, we very often meet 
with others which are exceedingly different in 
chemical composition, and tor the counteraction 
of which a different medicinal process is deman- 
ded. See Medicine. It ought always to be 
recollected that there are very few instances in 
which the substances that give the character to 
calculi are found singly. When we talk of uric 
acid calculus, and especially of the other concre- 
tions, we mean merely that the name by which 
they are designated expresses the predominance 
of the principle. 

Urinary calculi may be classed under the 
several following heads. 

1 . Uric or lithic acid calculi, which are formed 
mainly of uric acid. 

2. Urate of ammonia calculi.. 

3. Ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate, or, as 
they are called, triple calculi. 

4. Calculi of phosphate of lime. 

5. Calculi of oxalate of lime (mulberry cal- 
culusi). 

6. Calculi of the carbonate of lime. 

7. Calculi of cystic oxide. 

, Uric acid calculus- — ^This, as al)<»ve stated, is 
Innch more Ifrrfquem in its occurrence than any 


other. Some have averaged their number at 
about half of the whole number of concretions 
that are found. Calculi of this kind are d 
i^rious sizes, from that of a common nut to that 
of a large egg. They more resemble the com- 
mon hard compact stones that are found in the 
roads, than do the other calculi ; their shape is for 
the most part oval ; they have an internal central 
nucleus from which rays proceed. Their color 
is for the most part of a yellowish brown or 
fawn. 

When treated with the blow-pipe this calculus 
blackens and gives out an ammoniacal odor. It 
is soluble in pure alkalies. 

The red sand so commonly voided in gra- 
velly complaints consists almost entirely of uric 
acid. 

The urate of ammonia calculus is in its pure 
state by no means common, but this composition 
is often found in cases where the uric acid is in 
excess, and in this way a mixed calculus is 
formed. This calculus is of a clayish color, 
and it is more earthy in its fracture than the 
uric acid concretion; it is also much more soluble 
in water, and a distinguishing property of it, 
from the mere uric acid calculus, is its solubility 
in the alkaline sub-carbonates, while the latter 
requires the alkali to be pure to dissolve it. 

The artimoniaco-magnesian phosphate, is scarcely 
ever found unmixed ; its most usual combination 
is with the species next to be described, viz. the 
phosphate of lime, and the union constitutes the 
fusible calculus of Wollaston, so named because 
it is susceptible of being melted or fused into a 
vitreous matter by the blow-pipe. 

The ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate is white, 
or of a pale gray ; its texture is much softer than 
that of the uric acid calculus. This species fre- 
quently attains a very large size. When voided 
in the form of gravel it is white. 

This calculus is soluble in acids, and not in 
pure alkalies. 

The phosphate of lime calculus is of a pale 
brown or gray color, and smooth on its exter- 
nal surface. It is made up of lamina: that are 
easily separated. This, like the triple calculus, 
is easily soluble in the mineral acias, especially 
the muriatic. It requires an intense and long 
continued heat from the blow-pipe to fuse it. 
The calculi that are found in the prostate gland 
are of this species. 

Oxalate of limCf or mulberry calculus^ is much 
darker in its color than the otner varieties. Its 
external surface is marked by projecting tubercles 
giving with its color something of a mulberry 
appearance. Sometimes it is smooth and paler 
externally ; in this case it is also in smaller mas- 
ses, and has been compared to a hemp-seed. 
This kind of calculus (the mulberry) is ex- 
ceedingly hard. 

Muriatic and nitric acids, if concentrated wid 
heated, dissolve this species of calculus; V)ut it is 
necessary for easy solution that the concretion 
be first powdered. Pure alkalies do not act upon 
it, but the alkaline carbonates, when digested 
with it, separate the oxalic acid from it which is 
replaceil by the carbonic acid. 

The carbonate of lime calculus is exceedingly 
rare Mr. Brande tells us tliat among several 
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fiundred calculi from the human bladder, which 
lie examined, he never met with a single instance 
of it* 

(^otk oxide calculus is so named from its 
being composed of a peculiar animal substance 
which has the chemical habitudes of an oxide, and 
from Dr. Wollaston, the discoverer of it, having 
at first supposed it to be confined to the bladder ; 
this calculus more nearly resembles the amrao- 
niaco>magnesian phosphate in its external ap- 
pearance than any other, but it is more compact 
and less laminated. 

This calculus is soluble both in acids and 
alkalies. The acetic, tartaric, and citric acids do 
not however act upon it freely, neither does 
alcohol, nor water, nor tlie carbonate of am- 
monia. 

A xauthic oxide calculus^ and a fibrinous cal- 
culus^ have been described by Dr. Marcel as 
differing from every other known species. The 
first is of a reddish color, not so readily soluble 
in acids as in alkalies ; its solution in nitric acid 
when evaporated giving a yellow color (whence 
the name); it is considerably more soluble in 
water than uric acid calculus, and less easily 
soluble in acids than the cystic oxide. The other 
calculus seemed similar in its properties to 
fibrine, and hence Dr. Marcet proposed that, in 
the event of other instances of the same kind 
being found, the name fibrinous should be given 
to it 

The following is an outline of the classification 
proposed by Fourcroy and Vau(juelen after the 
analysis of more than 600 of these concretions. 
We copy the table from the last edition of Dr. 
Henry’s Elements of Chemistry. 

Gknus 1,‘^Calculi composed chiefly of one 
ingredient. 

Species 1. Calculus of uric acid. 

2. C’alculus of urate of ammmouia. 

3. Calculus of carbonate of lime. 

4. Calculus of oxalate of lime. 

Gknus II . — Calculi composed of two 
ingredients. 

Species 1. Calculus of uric acid and earthy 
pliosphates in distinct layers. 

2. Calculus of uric acid and earthy phosphates 
intimately mixed. 

3. Calculus of urate of ammonia and the 
phosphates in layers. 

4. Calculus of the same ingredients intimately 
mixed. 

5. Calculus of earthy phosphates mixed, or 
else in fine layers. 

6. Calculus of oxalate of lime and uric acid in 
distinct layers. 

7. Calculus of oxalate of lime and eartliy 
phosphates in layers. 

Genus III.— -Ca/cu/i composed of three or 
four ingredients. 

Species 1, (Calculus of uric acid or uratt^of 
linm^”*** ca^rthy phosphates, and oxalate of 

2. Calculus of uric acid, urate of ammonia, 
earthy phosphates and silex. 

The urinary concretions found in the blad- 
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ders of inferior animals contain no uric acid : 
they consist mainly of carbonate and phosphate 
of lime cemented by animal matter. 

For an account of the symptoms which gravelly 
concretions produce, and tor the dietetic and 
medicinal management of gravel and stone, see 
the articles Medicine and Surgery. 

Calculi, Biliary, called gall-stones. I'our- 
croy described one species of these as consisting 
chiefly of adipocire ; but Chevreul has given the 
name of cholesterine to the crystalline matter of 
biliary concretions, because it does not, like true 
adipocire, produce a soap with alkalies. 

Cholesterine is described as a peculiar animal 
principle, insoluble in water, and nearly so in 
cold alcohol : but soluble in nitric acid. It is 
fusible at 280°, and if rapidly heated to about 
400 it evaporates in dense smoke. 

Some biliary calculi appear to be mere inspis- 
sations of bile, being soluble however in alcohol 
and water; and these inspissations are often 
found mixed in various degrees and proportions 
with the cholesterenic species, thus constituting 
concretions of intermediate characters. 

The biliary calculi of the ox seem to consist 
almost entirely of the yellow matter of bile in a 
concrete state ; this is used as a pigment. For 
further information on biliary concretions, see 
the article Medicine. 

Calculus Differentialis is a method of 
differencing quantities, or of finding an infinitely 
small quantity, which, being taken infinite times, 
shall be equal to a given quantity ; or, it is the 
arithmetic of the infinitely small differences of 
variable quantities. The foundation of this cal- 
culus is an infinitely small quantity, or an infi- 
nitesimal, which is a portion of a quantity 
incomparable to that quantity, or that is less than 
any assignable one, and therefore accounted as 
nothing; the error accruing by omitting it being 
less than any assignable one. Hence two quan- 
tities, only differing by an infinitesimal, are re- 
puted equal. Thus, in astronomy, the diameter 
of the earth is an infinitesimal, in respect of the 
distance of the fixed stars ; and the same holds 
in abstract quantities. The term, infinitesimal, 
therefore, is merely relative, and involves a rela- 
tion to another quantity ; and does not denote 
any real ens, or being. Now infinitesimals are 
called differentials, or differential quantities, 
when they are considered as the differences of 
two quantities. Sir Isaac Newton calls them 
moments ; considering them ns the momentary 
increments of quantities, e. g. of a line genera- 
ted by the flux of a point, or of a surface by • 
the flux of a line. The differential calculus, 
therefore, and the doctrine of fluxions, are the 
same thing under different names ; the former 
given by M. Leibnitz, and the latter by Sir 
Isaac Newton ; each of whom lay claim to the 
discovery. There is, indeed, a difference in the 
manner of expressing the quantities resulting 
from the different views wherein the two authors 
consider the infinitesimals; the one as moments, 
the other as differences. Leibnitz, and most 
foreigners, express the differentials of quantities 
by the same letters as variable ones, only pre- 
fixing the letter d : thus the differential of x is 
called d T : and that of y., dy ; now dl x is a 
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positive' quantity, if jf continually increase ; 
ffative, if it decrme. The EDglish, with Sir 
Isanc Newton, instead of dx write x (with a dot 
over it); for dy,y^ &c. which foreiffners object 
against, on account of that confusion of points 
which they imagine arises when difllerentials are 
again differenced ; besides that the printers are 
more apt to overlook a point than a letter. The 
rules for differencing quantities are the very 
same as those for finding tlieir fluxions. See 
Fluxions. 

Calculus Exponentialis is a method of 
differencing exponential quantities, or of finding nifies, that, in order to the solution of the problem 
and summing up the differentials or moments of producing this equation, we must find a function 


that the complete value of di is represecteu 
^dx 4-^: and it is under this form that 

dx ' dy 

equations of partial differences commonly present 
themselves. Thus every equation between z, x,y, 

v— > and, if we please, between one or 
dx*dy' ^ 

several constant quantities, will be an equation 
of partial differences : such is, for example, the 

.. d z . d z t*i. 

equation, a b xyno; which sig- 

d X dy 


exponential (piantities ; or at least bringing them 
to geometrical constructions. By exponential 
quantity, is here understood a power, whose ex- 
ponent is variable ; e. g. x*. «». xV. where the 
exponent x does not denote the same in all the 
points of a curve, hut in some stands for two, 
in others for three, in others for five, &c. To 
difference an exponential quantity is the same 
problem as to find its fluxion. See Fluxions. 

Calculus Integralis, or Summatorius, is 
a method of integrating, or summing up mo- 
ments, or differential quantities ; i. e. from a dif- 
ferential quantity given, to find the quantity from 
wliose differencing the differential results. The 
integral calculus, therefore, is the inverse of the 
differential one : and is similar to the inverse 
method of fluxions, the rules of which also apply 
to the calculus integralis. See Fluxions. 

Calculus Literalis, or Literal Calculus, 
is the same with specious arithmetic, or algebra, 
so called from its using the letters of the alpha- 
bet ; in contradistinction to numeral arithmetic, 
which uses figures. See Algebra. 

Calculus Minerv.e, among the ancient 
lawyers, denoted the decision of a cause, wherein 
the judges were equally divided. The expression 
is taken from the history of Orestes, represented 
by A'.schylus and Euripides ; at whose trial, be- 


of j and y, such that the co-efficient of the dif- 
ferential d X multiplied by a, plus that of dy 
multiplied by 6, shall hezn x y. This is one of 
the simplest of this kind of equations, and is 
called an equation of partial differences of the 
first order. One of the second order, is of the form 

dx^ axdy dx^ dy^ 

-f F zz o, Is one of the third order. 

To give an idea of the nature and resolution 
of equations of partial differences, let us take one 

of the most simple, such as P, where P 

is any function whatever of x, y, and constant 
quantities. It is required, therefore, to find a 
function z of x and y, which, differentiated ac- 
cording to y and divided by d y, shall be equal to 
the given function P. In order to this, multi- 
plying all by d y, we shall have dyzz F dy, 

whence it follows that P d y is only a part of the 
differential of z, namely that which is found by 

d z 

making it vary as y : thus the integral of dy, 

which is z (since the preceding expression re- 
sulted from the differentiation), making it only 


- , - . ‘ equal to S. F dy plus, a func- 

tore the Arcopagites, for the murder of his which can only be in terms of x, and which, 
mother, the votes being divided for and against similar to the constant quantity added to every 
him, Minerva interposed, and gave the casting * * • . . . 

calculus or vote, on his belialf. 

Calculus of Partial Differences, is an im- 
orovement on the integral calculus suggested by 
M. D’Alembert. It applies successfully to some of 
the most difficult problems, such as those relating 
to vibrating cords, the propagation of sound, the 
^uilibrium and motion of fluids, tautochrones 
in resisting media, &c. 

When we have a function, z, of two variable 
quantities, x and y, or of a greater number, we 
know that by differencing first with respect to x, 
and then with respect toy, we have the differential 
dzzzpdx-F^dy, p and 9 being co-effieients 
that affect d x and d y respectively. Thus the 
complete differential of z \spdx -F g dy; where 
p d X and q dy are the differentials to which are 
given the name of partial. 

It IS usual to denote these co-efficients of d x 

and d y, in this manner signifying what 

happens with regard to the function z, by making 
it first vary as x and dividing by d x, and then 
causing it to vary asy and dividing by dy; so 


integral to render it complete, can only be de- 
termined by the conditions of the problem. 
Representing indefinitely this function of x by F 
(x), we shall have i S. P d y F (x). So 

likewise, if we had ~ zz P, we should find Z 
zzS.Pdx-f F(yy 

We present an example : Let the equation be 
zz tf xy -py*; we shall have evidently S. P dy zz 

ft X ‘t/^ \z * 

— -f ; for in this expression we have only 

a X V* 1 

y variable. Thus z will be zz: H V + ® 

-f- F (x). Differencing this equation regardingy 
d z 

only as variable, we shall have^ dy zz (oxy -fy*) 

dy^ P d y ; for F (x), ought not by the nature 
of thpe question to give any differential, x being 
reputed constant with regard to y. 

W'e have, in this example, supposed z to be a 
function of only two variables, y and x; but it 
might have been a function of three variables, 
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4 have one or two partial differentials. Then, 
i in the first case, the arbitrary function might 
a function of two other variables ; thus, sup- 
sing ir was a function of x,yf u, and that we had 

d z 

only one of the partial differences of jr, as 

the method of integrating would be the same; 
we should integrate only with regard to and 
the function to add would be a function ofy and tf, 
denoted by F (y, u). Finally, in the case where we 

should have two partial differences, as 

of the three which would form the complete dif- 
ferential, we should have only to add a function 
of M, F («), namely, that of the variable whose 
partial difference is absent; and thus it would 
be with a greater number of variable quantities. 

But, omitting more complicated examples, we 
pass to the integral calculus of partial differences ; 
which is the method of finding a function of 
several variables, when we know the relation of 
the differential co-efficients of the total differential. 
What we here call differential co-efficients, are 


whose relation is expressed by a determinate law 
we find what that function becomes when the 
law itself is supposed to experience any variation 
indefinitely small, occasioned by the variation of 
one or of several of the terms which express that 
law. This calculus is almost the only means of 
resolving a multitude of problems de maximis et 
minimis, wherein the difficulty is far greater than 
in such problems de maximis et minimis, as are 
the object of the ordinary differential or fluxionary 
calculus. Such, in this new order of difficulties, 
is the problem wherein it is required to ascertain 
the curve which will conduct a falling body in 
virtue of its acceleration to a given point, right 
line, or curve, in the least time. 

In general every problem of this nature is re- 
duced to finding the maximum or the minimum 
of a formula such as S. Z d x, where Z is a func- 
tion of X, 01 of constant quantities, or of x and 
y, or of X, y, and x, or of more variables : Z may 
even contain integrals, as S V, &c., or integrals 
of integrals, as S V S x, &c. ; .and the methods of 
taking the variations of these expressions which 
constitute the rules of the calculus. See loa- 


the factors which affect the differentials ^ x, d y, 
d tf &c. : these co-efficients may be denoted by 
„ , d z d z d z 

P, q, T, ke. ; so that p = 

See. : and if from hence we pass to the superior 
orders, we shall havep' n r' zz 


ddz 


&c. 


Thus, according to this manner of 


considering the c.nlculus, it is required, having 
given the relation between p, q, r, &c., to deter- 
mine the function z ; or, otherwise, having given 
the equation d z zz p d x q d i/ r d tf &c., 
and knowing the relation between p, 7, and r, or 


grange^s Analytical Functions. Cousin, Bossut, 
and Lacroix, have likewise explained its princi- 
ples, and shown its applications, in their treatises 
on the Integral Calculus. 

Calculus Tiburtinus, a sort of figured 
stone, found in great plenty about the cataracts 
of the Anio, and other rivers in Italy; of a 
while color, and in shape oblong, round, or 
ecliinated. These are a species of the strije la- 
pideae, and s’o like sugar -plumbs, that it is a 
common jest at Rome to deceive the unex- 
perienced by serving them up at desserts. 

CALCUTTA, a city of Bengal, the capital of 
British India, and a bishop’s sec, stands upon 
the eastern bj^nk of the river Bhagrarutti or 


between the differential co-efficients, and one or 
two of the variables x and y, the problem is re- 
duced to the finding of z. 

Let, therefore, the equation hedzzzpdx-{- 
q dy (limiting ourselves here to a function of 
two variable quantities), and suppose the relation 
between p and q to be thus expressed : — q zz 
ap + bf where a and b are constant quantities ; 
the value of z is thus obtained. In the preceding 
equation, putting for q its value ap -f 6, we have 
dzzzpdx -\-{ap ■{■b)d y; whencedx — bdyzzp 
(dx ^ a dy). But the first member of this equa- 
tion is integrable, and gives z — by; the second 
ought therefore to be so, if the differential pro- 
posed has an integral : and that this may have 
place k is necessary that p be a function of x -f 
a y ; whence it follows that the integral sought 
will be X — 6 y =z F (x -4- a y). Thus, we may 
form a variety of suppositions of relations be- 
tween X, X, y and p, 7, or of these latter between 
themselves and with the former; and there will 
resuk so many particular cases of equations of 
partial differences to integrate. Euler, in his 
Calculus Inlcgralis, has given complete instruc- 
tions on this subject: the reader may likewise 
advantageously consult Traites;du Calcul dif- 
ferentiel et du Calcul Integral dul M. Lacroix. 

The calculus of variations, suggested by La- 
grange, is that by which, having given an ex- 
pression or function of two or more variables 


Ilooghly, about 100 miles from the Indian Ocean. 
It derives its name from Caly, the goddess of 
time according to the Hindoo mythology, and 
Cutta, a house or temple : a celebrated erection, 
to the honor of this goddess, having long stood 
near the villages of Gobiiidpore and Chuttanutty. 
The situation, though very advantageous both 
for external and internal commerce, vessels of 
the largest size coming up from the sea, and the 
Ganges opening a communication with the most 
northern parts of llindostan, is considered un- 
liealthy ; the country round being marshy, and 
extensive lakes, with an immense tract of jungle, 
coming up close to the town. The ^underbuilds, 
a collection of marshy jungles, though they 
have been reduced by recent improvements, are 
still very extensive, and generate in this hot 
climate those diseases against which few Euro- 
pean constitutions can long struggle. The ap- 
proach to Calcutta is very striking, at full tide 
the river is about a mile broad, and both banks 
are lined with the villas of European residents. 
The spires of the churches, temples and minarets, 
the company’s botanical gardens, and the citadel 
of Fort william, combine in a magnificent 
coup d’ceil, and exhibit a first impression of the 
importance of the British possessions on this con- 
tinent highly interesting and striking. This 
capital extends in a very various breadth, about 
six miles along the river. Between the town 
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and Fort William io a noble esplanade, on one 
itide of which appear the best houses of Cal- 
cutta, in a line with the new government- 
house. I'his is an Ionic structure on a rustic 
base, the central is the state part of the building, 
which was erected during the government of the 
marquis Wellesley. On the north side there is 
a flight of steps, under which carriages drive to 
the entrance, and on the south a circular colon- 
nade, surmounted with a dome. The wings at 
the four corners contain the private apartments, 
and are connected together by well ventilated 
circular passages. The other public buildings 
are the town-house, the two English churches, 
the courts of justice, and the various places of 
native Portuguese, Armenian, Greek and Ca- 
tholic worship. The metropolitan, under the 
title of bishop of Calcutta, assisted by three 
archdeacons, has the superintendence of all the 
ecclesiastical affairs of India ; the other clergy 
are called chaplains, and are all considered as 
belonging to the military; except those who 
have charge of the two English churches. There 
is also a resident clergymen of the church of 
Scotland, and a church of that communion. 

The southern part of Calcutta is occupied al- 
most entirely by Europeans, who have adopted 
a style of building, at once magnificent in ap- 
earance, and well adapted to the climate. Every 
ouse of respectability is detached, enclosed 
with walls, and fronted with an elegant veranda 
shading a flight of steps. The northern part, 
which contains perhaps three-fourths of the 
city, is chiefly inhabited by natives, and is of a 
totally different appearance. The best houses 
are of brick, two stories high, and having ter- 
races on the roof, but the far greater jiart are 
mere mud or bamboo cottages ; the streets are 
narrow, crowded, unpaved, and filthy. The 
white ant commits great ravages in all parts of 
the town, and will sometimes wholly destroy the 
timbers of a house before any damage appears. 
Fires are also very frequent in the north part. 

What was once the village of Chounnghec, 
and a mere collection of native huts, is now a 
splendid suburb of Calcutta, extending into the 
country a considerable distance. The sides of 
the principal square are 500 yards in extent, 
the middle being occupied by a large tank. Here 
is the old fort and the custom-house, in front of 
which a handsome quay has been lately con- 
structed. In the back of this village is the 
burying-ground, no graves being allowed in the 
church-yard. 

Fort William, the strongest fortress in India, 
stands about a quarter of a mile below the town. 
It is au octagon, not exact in its sides. Five of 
them next the land are regular, but the others 
being designed to guard against an attack hy 
water, are accommodated to the bearing of the 
guns upon all objects in the river. The interior 


Upwards of twenty well furnished bazaars sun 
ply the city with all tJie requisites of life, and th 
materials of a very lucrative and extensive com 
merce with every part of the east. Vessels of al 
shes, and to the amount of 50,000 tons burden 
are often seen off the town : but the larger shipi 
generally stop at Diamond harbour. There an 
several docks for building ships, and its com 
merce amounts to nearly £10,000,000 per annum 
T^e tables of all classes here are supplied will 
gfli&e, and those of the wealthy with abundant 
of plantains, pine-apples, melons, peaches, anc 
oranges. In 1802 tne population was computec 
at 600,000; a few years after, (including thi 
suburbs), at 1,000,000, of which about one-hal 
may be given to the city. And the surroundint 
districts were said, in the same year, to contaii 
within a space of twenty miles 2,225,000, o 
more than 1760 persons to a square mile. In th< 
town there are supposed to be about 80,00( 
houses. In the year 1690 the English firs 
founded a factory here, by virtue of a firinar 
granted to them by the emperor Aurengzebe 
In the year 1696, in consequence of a rebellion 
in Bengal, they were allowed to fortify it. Thi^ 
place is that called the Old Fort, and it is 21 ( 
yards in length and about 115 in breadth; and 
consisting of a rampart and four bastions, witli 
two gates. It contains all the company’s store- 
houses, and a few dwelling-houses. In the yeai 
1698, the prince Azeen Ooshan, grandson oi 
Aurungzebe, granted the Company a perpetual 
lease of the three villages before mentioned ; in 
the subsequent year, in compliment to king Wil- 
liam, the factory was dignified with the title oi 
Fort William. It and the town continued to 
flourish till the year 1756, when it was taken by 
the nabob Suraja Dowlah, and the greater part 
of the garrison were suffocated in the infamous 
black hole, which is now used as a store room. 
The nabob now changed its name to Alynagnr, 
but when it was retaken by lord Clive and admi- 
ral Watson, in 1757, its former title was restored. 
The new fort was begun in 1 758. Calcutta con- 
tains, besides the supreme court of justice, a court 
for the district of Calcutta, and a number of 
police magistrates to superintend die peace of the 
town. ’I’here are also courts of appeal from 
the Calcutta circuit, and from all the other courts 
of justice of Bengal and its dependencies. The 
natives out of C’alcutta are tried by their own 
laws. Here are also a College, well endowed by 
government, and which cultivates any branch of 
oriental literature with great success ; an Asiatic 
Society, and other literary institutions ; a theatre, 
assembly rooms in abundance. See. 

During the late war witli France, the Fhiro- 
pean inhabitants were all embodied into a militia 
corps of infantry and cavalry, and formerly the 
city was nearly surrounded by a trench called 
the Mahratta ditch, but it has been for some time 


is very open and extensive; presenting large 
grass-plats and gravel-walks, shaded by trees 
intermixed with piles of balls, sliells, rows of 
cannon, and accommodated for 12 or 15,000 
men; a house for the commandant, a cannon 
foundry, and an arsenal, well supplied with ^Ttores. 
The works are so contrived a» scarcely to be 
seM on the laud side, but on a very ner.r approach. 


dry. Ascending the river from Calcutta \ve ar- 
rive at Bamagore, a village on the east bank, 
where the Dutch had formerly a fort. Serampore, 
on the right bank, ten miles above Calcutta, is a 
Dani.Hh settlement, consisting of a few factors' 
houses, and a native town, with a battery for 
saluting. Here are the chief establishments ol 
the Baptist mission. Accounts ar^ kept here in 
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-urrent rupees, an imaginary coin, annas and 
Kiciy twelve pici being one anna, and sixteen 
Inh^ a rupee. 

In 1811-12, there arrived at Calcutta 

Vessels. Tonnage. 

193 under English colors . . . 78,504 

11 under Portuguese colors . . 4,180 

8 under American colors. . . 2,313 

389 under Indian colors, of all sizes 66,227 

601 151,224^ 

The clearances out were about of similar 
amount. Calcutta stands in N. lat. 22° 34 ., E. 
long. 88° 28' 

CALCARIA JuDrciARiA, in our ancient bar- 
barous customs, the method of trial by boiling 
water. See Ordeal. 

CALDARIUM, in the ancient baths, 1. A 
brazen vessel of hot water, placed in the hypo- 
caustum, to be drawn thence into the piscina or 
bath, to give it the proper heat: 2. A stove or 
sudatory, being a close vaulted room, wherein 
by hot dry fumes, without water, people were 
brought into a profuse perspiration. 

CALDERON (Don Pedro, De la Barca), a 
Spanish officer, who, after having signalised him- 
self in the military profession, quitted it for the 
ecclesiastioal, and then commenced dramatic 
writer. His dramatic works make 9 vols. 
in 4to. Some Spanish writera have compared 
him to Shakspeare. He flourished about 1640. 

CALDERWOOD (David), a divine of the 
church of Scotland, and a distinguished writer 
in behalf of the Presbyterians. He was settled 
about 1604 at Crelling near Jedburg. Being 
desirous of bringing the church of Scotland 
nearer to a conformity with that of England, 
King James 1. earnestly endeavoured to restore 
the episcopal authority, and enlarge the powers 
of the Scotch bishops. This was very warmly 
opposed by many of the ministers, particularly 
by Mr. Calderwood; who, when James Law, 
bishop of Orkney, came to visit the presbyteries 
of Merse and Teviotdale, declined his jurisdic- 
tion, by a paper dated May .5th, 1 608. in May, 
the next year, king James went to Scotland ; and 
on the 17th June held a parliament at Edin- 
burgh : when the clergy met in one of the chur- 
ches, to advise with the bishops. This assembly 
was contrived in order to resemble the English 
convocation. To this Mr. Calderwood ob- 
jected ; and on hearing of their intention to pass 
a bill, empowering James to alter the constitu- 
tions of the church, he, with several other 
ministers, protested, and said that they would 
rather submit to any penal law than -obey such 
an authority. This protest was presented to the 
clerk register, who refused to read it before the 
states. However, though not read, it had its 
effect ; for although the bill had consent of 
parliament, yet the king caused » to be laid 
aside, and not long after called a%eneral assem- 
'bly ^^__St. Andrews. Soon after, the parliament 
was dissolved, and Mr. Calderwood was sum- 
moned to appear before the liigh commission 
court at St. Andrews, to answer for his mutinous 
and seditious behaviour. The king came to that 
city in persdn ; and Mr. Calderwood, refusing to 


comply with what the king in person required of 
him, was imprisoned. Afterwards the privy 
council ordered him to banish himself out of the 
king's dominions before Michaelmas, and not to 
return without licence. Having unsuccessfully 
applied to the king for a prorogation of his 
sentence, he retired to Holland, where, in 1623, 
he published his celebrated piece entitled Altare 
Damascenuro, in which he attacks the cliurch of 
England with great asperity. He returned home 
and remained some time in obscurity. During 
his retirement, he collected all the memorials 
relating to the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland, 
from the beginning of the Reformation to the 
death of king James; which collection is still 
preserved in the university library in Glasgow. 
In 1643 he was employed in drawing up the 
Eorm of the Directory tor the public Worship of 
God by the General Assembly. He died at Jed- 
burg about 1652. 

CAL'DHON, Lat. caldarium; Fr. chaudron. 
A large pot or bmler. 

In the midst of all 

There placed was a caldron wide and tall. 

Upon a mighty furnace, ouming hot. 

Faerie Queene. 

Fire bum ; and cauldron babble. Shakspeare, 

And now about the cauldron sing 
Like elves and fairies in a ring. 

Enchanting all that you put in. Id, 

And the priest’s custom was, that when any man 
offered sacrifice, the priest’s servant came while the 
flfish was in seething, with a ilesh-hook of three teeth 
in his hand : and he struck it into the pan, or kettle, 
or caldron, or pot, all that the flesh-hook brought up 
the priest took for himself. 1 Sam. ii. 14. 

Some strip the skin ; some portion out the spoil ; 
The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrona boil ; 

Some on fire the reeking entrails broil. 

Dryden*t JEndd. 

In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like a 
vast caldron, filled with glowing and melted matter, 
which, as it boiled over in. any part, ran down the 
sides of the mountain. Addison. 

CALDWALL (Richard), a learned English 
physician, born in Staffordshire, about 1513. 
lie studied physic at Oxford ; and was examined, 
admitted into, and made censor of, the college 
of physicians at London, all in one day. Six 
weeks after he was cliosen one of the elects ; and 
in 1570, president. He wrote several medical 
pieces, and translated a book on the art of 
surgery, written by one Horatio More, a Floren- 
tine physician. Camden says that Caldw'all 
founded a chirurgical lecture in the college of 
physicians and endowed it with a handsome 
salary. He died in 1585. 

CALE, or Kale, a species of brassica. 

Call (la), a French punishment, inflicted 
when a soldier, or sailor, maliciously wounds 
another. The offender is tied to the yard arm, 
suddenly plunged into the sea and then drawn 
up again, as often his offence merits. 

CALEB, in botany, a genus of the polygamia 
squalis order, and syngenesia class of plants ; 
natural order, forty-uintli, compositae. Receptacle 
tialeaceous, the pappus fiairy, calyx imbricated. 
There are eight species, natives of the W est Indies. 

Caleb, the son of Jephunneli, of the tribe 
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of Judah, one of the twelve spies who were sent or Melaleuca trees were also found in floweri 
to view the land of Canaan, and the only one Mosquitoes are very numerous. A great variety 
who joined with Joshua in giving a favorable of birds were seen, for the most part entirely 
report of it. His capture of Hebron, defeat of new ; particularly a beautiful species of parrot 
the Anakims, and portioning of his daughter before unknown. A new species of Ash, of the 
Achsah, are recordeu in Josh. xiv. 6. 15, xv. 13. genus tetraodon, was caught by captain Cook’s 
19, and Judg. i. 9, 15. This hero had three sons people, and after some hesitation cooked and 
and a numerous posterity. eaten. Its oiliness, happily, though it had no 

CALEDONIA, the ancient name of Scot- other bad taste, prevented them from taking 
land. From Tacitus, Dio, and Solinus, we find ^|||ve a morsel or two. In a few hours after 
that ancient Caledonia comprehended all that had retired to rest, they were awakened by 
country lying north of the Forth and Clyde, alarming symptoms, being all seised with an 
In proportion as the Silures or Cimbri advanced extreme giddiness : their hands and feet benum- 
toward the north, the Caledonians, being more bed, so that they were scarcely able to move; 
circumscribed, were forced to emigrate into the and great languor and oppressioi. coining over 
islands on the western coasts of Scotland. It is them. Emetics were administered with some 
in this period, probably, we ought to place the success, but sudorifics relieved them. But the 
first great migration of the British Gael into effects of this poison did not go off entirely for 
Ireland ; that kingdom being much nearer to six weeks. Tnere are great numbers of turtles 
Galloway and Canti re, than many of the Scottish on this island. The houses are circular huts, 
isles are to the continent of North Britain. To something like a bee-hive, and full as close and 
the country which the Caledonians possessed, warm they commonly erect two or three near 
they gave the name of Cael-doch ; which is the each other under a cluster of lofty fig-trees, 
only appellation tlie Scots, whp speak the Gaelic whose leaves are impervious to the sun. 1 heir 
language, know for their own division of Britain, canoes are clumsy vessels, made of two trees 
Cael-doch is a compound of Gael or Gael, the hollowed out, having a raised gunnel about two 
first colony of the ancient Gauls who emigrated inches high, and closed at each end with a bulk 
into Britain, and dooh, a district or division, head of the same height ; so that the whole is 
The Romans, by transposing the letter i in Gael, like a long square trough, about three feet shorter 
and by softening into a I.atin termination the ch than the body of the canoe. Two thus fitted are 
of doch, formed the well known name of Cale- fastened to each other about three feet asunder, 
donia. This appears to be a much more natural by means of cross spars, which project about a 
etymology than that of Camden, from the old foot over each side. A deck is laid over tliem, 
British word kaled, hard, because the people made of plank and small round spars, on which 
were a hardy rustic race. See Scotland. they have a hearth, and generally a fire burning; 

Caledonia, New, an island in the South Sea, they are navigated by one or two latteeq sails, 
discovered by Captain Cook, and next to New extended to a small latteen yard, the end of 
Holland and New Zealand, the largest that has which is fixed to a notch in the »ieck. The inha- 
been discovered in that sea. It extends from bitants are robust, in general well proportioned, 
19“ 37' to 22® 30' S. lat. and from 163° 37' and of honest dispositions. A few measured 

to 167° 14' E. long. Its length from north- six feet four inches. Some wear their hair long 

west to south-west is about eighty leagues; but and tie it up to the crown of their heads; others 

its greatest breadth does not exceed ten leagues, suffer only a large lock to grow on eacli side. 

This island is diversified by hills and valley.s, which they tie up in clubs; many others as well 
amongst which issue abundance of rivulets, as all the women wear it crept short. The men 
Along its north-east shore the Kmd is flat ; well go almost entirely naked. The dress of the 
watered, and cultivated; but the mountains and women who are of modest character, is a short 
higher parts of the land arc in general barren, petticoat or fringe, consisting of filaments or 
The country in general bears a great resemblance little cords, about eight inches long, fastened to 
to those parts of New South Wales, which lie a very long string, which they tie several times 
under the same parallel. Its natural productions round their waist. The married women wear a 
are also generally the same, and the woods are black and the unmarried a white petticoat, 'fhe 
without underwood, as in that country. The general ornaments of both sexes are ear-rings, 
whole coast is surrounded by reefs and shoals necklaces, amulets, and bnicelets made of shells, 
which render access to it dangerous ; but every stones, &c. Their fishing tackle they prize 
part seems inhabited. The natives begin their above everything. Notwithstanding their inoffen- 
cultivatioii by setting fire to the grass, &c. with give disposition, these islanders are well provided 
which the ground is covered, but have no notion witli clubs, spears, darts, and slings : their clubs- 
of preserving its vigor by manure ; they, how- are about two feet and a half long, and variously 
ever, recruit it by letting it lie for some years formed ; some like a scythe, others like a pick- 
untouched. New Caledonia seems to differ from axe ; some a head like a hawk, others wiili 
all the other islands yet discovered in the South round heads ;p,ut all neatly made, and ornamen- 
Sea, in being entirely destitute of volcanic pro- ted. The slings are simple, but they form the 
ductions. New species of several plants were stones into a shape something like an egg. 
found, particularly a new passion-flower; and a They drive the dart by the assistance of short 
few young bread-fruit trees not sufficiently cords knobbed at one end and looped at the 
grown to bear fruit; plantains and sugar-canes other, called by the seamen beckets. These 
are fuun^ there also in small quantity, and cocoa contain a quantity of red wool taken from the 
uut trees, are small and thinly jilantcd, C'aputi great Indian but. Bows and arrows are wholly 
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unknown among them, and their language bears 
little affinity to that spoken in the other South 
mia islands; their only musical instrument is 
akind of whistle of brown wood, about two 
inches long. Many of them were observed to 
have their legs and arms much swelled with a 
kind of leprosy. Lieutenant Pickersgill was 
showed a chief whom they named Tea-beoma, 
and styled their arrekee or king; but nothing 
further is known of their government, and Hjfe 
thing at all of their religion. The French ap 
peditiori called here in 1793, and found them- 
labitants much altered for the worse both in their 
nanners and condition. Many groups of herds 
vere deserted, and cultivated land abandoned : 
n 1774 it was supposed to have had 50,000 in- 
lahitants, but seems at this last visit to have 
leclined greatly. Long. 163° 37' lat. 20° S. 

CALEDQNICA, in ornithology, a species of 
irdea, the Caledonian night heron of Latham. 
The general color of the plumage is ferruginous 
md white beneath ; legs yellow ; crest on the back 
)f the head of three feathers ; bill and frontlet 
)laek, eye-brows white, area of the eyes green. 

("ALEFACIENTIA, or Calkfaci..nts, in 
nedicine, heating or warming medicines. 

CALEFACTION may be defined, the pro- 
liiction of heat in a body from the action of fire, 
>r that impulse impressed by a hot body on others 
iround it. It is used in pharmacy, by way 
)f distinction from coction, which implies 
)oihrig. Medicines of this kind diffuse a sen- 
lation of warmth by their immediate impression 
m the nerves, without any actual increase of the 
emperature; they also tend to accelerate the 
firculation, and therefore to augment the actual 
leat. It has been ascertained that the animal 
emperature is generated by the chemical changes 
vhich take place in the blood in the course of 
lirculation, in consequence of the absorption 
nd evolution of different gaseous fluids. When- 
ver, therefore, the rapidity of the circulation at 
arge is increased, by general stimulants ; or the 
essels of any part are, by a local stimulus, ex- 
ited to greater action, and transmit a larger pro- 
•ortion of blood ; the evolution of heat will 
lecessarily be augmented ; and there will be a 
ensation of warmth in the general system in all 
:s parts. 

CALENBERG, a principality of Lower Sax- 
ny, one of the four divisions of Brunswick ; boun- 
ed on the north by the duchy of Verden, on the 
ast by tlie principality of Zell, on the south by 


those of Grubenhagen and Wolfenbuttle, and on 
Uie west by Westphalia. See Brunswick. 

Calenberg, a castle of Germany, in the 
principality seated on the river Leine, fifteen 
miles south of Hanover, and subject to tife 
King of Hanover. Long. 9° 43' E., lat. 52° 20' N. 

CALENDAR, in astronomy and chronology. 
See Chronology. The late revolutionary calen- 
dar of the French was a distribution of time 
entirely new, adopted by the Convention, soon 
after the abolition of royalty, in 1792; and still 
continued with little alteration until 1801. The 
year commenced at midnight, on the beginning 
of that day, on which the true autumnal equinox 
falls, by the observatory of Paris. It was divided 
into twelve et^ual months, of thirty days each ; 
after which five supplementary days were added, 
to complete the 365 days of the ordinary year. 
These five days did not belong to any month. 
Tliey were first named sans-culottides, in honor 
of the sans-eulottes, or inferior ranks of society; 
but this name was clianged soon after the revo- 
lution in July 1794. Each month was divided 
into three decades of ten days each; distinguished 
by first, second, and third decade. The years 
that received an intercalary day, when the posi- 
tion of the equinox requires it, which we call em- 
bolismic, bissextile, or leap-years, the French 
called Olympic; and the period of four years, 
ending with .an Olympic year, an olympiad. The 
intercalary day, on that occasion, was placed after 
the ordinary five supplementary days, and being 
the last day of the Olympic year, was dedicated to 
Olympic games to be celebrated in honor of the 
revolution; and to the renovation of the national 
oath, ‘ To live free or die.' The months had 
all new names expressive of their respective 
relations, either to the season of the year, the 
temperature of the air, or the state of the vege- 
tation. Each day from midnight to midnight, 
was divided into ten parts, each part into ten 
others, and so on to the last measurable portion 
of time. The days of the decade were denomina- 
ted from the first ten numbers, thus ; Primdi, 
Duodi, Tridi, Qualridi, (^uintidi, Sextidi, Sep- 
tidi, Octidi, Nonidi, Decadi. In the almanac, 
or annual calendar, instead of the numerous 
names of saints, in the popish calendars, every 
day was inscribed with the name of some animal, 
utensil, work, fruit, flower, or vegetable, suited 
to the day or the season. As a curious relic of 
the revolution, and containing some improvemenls 
mixed with far more serious objections, we sub- 
join 


The Names of the Months and Supplementary Days. 



Name! 

^Signification. 


Duration. 

Autumn. 

r Veiiderniaire, 
< Brumaire, 

C Fnmaire, 

Vintage month, 

Fog month. 

from 

Sept. 22. 
Oct. 22. 


Oct. 21. 
Nov. 20. 


Sleet month. 


Nov. 21 



Dec. 20. 

Winter. 

jT Nivose, 

Snow month. 


Dec. 21. 



Jan. 19. 

< Pluviose, 

Rainy month. 


Jan. 20. 


Feb. 18. 


LVentose, 

Windy month. 


Feb. 19. 



March 20. 

Spring. 

r Germinal, 

Bud month, 


March 21. 



April 19. 

< Florejil, 

Flower month. 


April 20. 
May 20. 

— 

May 19. 


i. Praiiial, 

Pasture month, 
Harvest month. 


— 

June 18. 

Summer. 

r Messidor, 


June 19. 


July 18. 

< Thermidor, 

Hot month, 


July 19. 

— 

Aug. 17. 


CFructidor, 

Fruit month. 


Aug. 19. 

— 

Sept. 16. 
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SUPPLEMENTAUY 1>AYS, 

Les Vertus, The Virtues, Sept. 17. 

Le Genie, Genius, Sept. 18. 

Le Travail, Labor, Sept. 19. 

Calendar of Prisoners, in law, a list of 

all the prisoners* names in the custody of each 
sheriff. See Execution. 

CALENDAUIUM Eestum. The Christians 
retained much of the ceremony and wantonness 
of the calends of January, which for many ages 
was held a feast, and celebrated by the clergy 
with great indecencies, under the names of festum 
kalendarium, or hynodiaconorum, or stultorum, 
i. e. the feast of fools. The people met masked 
in the church, and in a ludicrous way proceeded 
to the election of a mock pope, who exercised a 
jurisdiction over them suited to the festivity of the 
occasion. Fathers, councils, and popes, long la- 
bored to restrain this licence, to little purpose. 
The feast of the calends was in being as low as 
the close of the fifteenth century. 

CAL'ENDER, V. & 71 . ^ 1 .at. cylindrus ; Fr. 

Cal'endkrer, n. i calandrer; a Impress, 
an iron cylinder filled with hot coals. To ca- 
lender is, with this instrument to hot-press ; to 
dress cloth ; to lay the nap of cloth smooth. A 
calender is also a press in which clothiers smooth 
their cloth. 

Calender is a machine used for pressing 
silks, stuffs, calicoes, or linens ; to make them 
smooth, even, and glossy. It is also used for 
watering, or giving the waves to tabbies and 
mohairs. The word came into our language per- 
haps immediately from the French calandre, 
which is derived from the Latin cylindrus : be- 
cause the whole effect of the machine depends 
upon cylinders. 

These commonly consist of two large wooden 
rollers, round which the pieces are wound ; they 
are then put between two large, close, polished 
planks of wood, or plates of iron, the lower 
serving as a fixed base, and the upper being 
movable, by means of a wheel like that of a 
crane, with a rope, fastened to a spindle, which 
makes its axis ; this upper part is of a prodigious 
weight, sometimes twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds. It is the weight of this part, together 
with its alternate motion, that gives the polish, 
and makes the waves on the stuffs, by causing the 
cylinders on which they are put to roll with great 
force over the lower board. The rollers are taken 
off, and put on again by inclining the machine. 
The French used formerly an extraordinary ma- 
chine, called the royal calender, made by order 
of M. Colbert ; the lower tabu; or plank of which 
was made of a block of smooth marble, and the 
upper lined at bottom with a plate of polished 
copper. This was called the great calender, they 
have also a small one with table.s of polished iron 
or steel. Calenders without wheels are some- 
times wrought by a hor.se harnessed to a wooden 
bar, which turns a large arbor placed upright ; 
at the top of which, on a kind of drum, is wound 
a rope, the two ends of which, being fastened to 
the extremities of the upper plank of thc^engine, 
give it motion. But the horse calender is in lit- 
tle esteem. Worsteds are sometimes calendered 
‘ iff *the thread. Domestically this operation is also 


Dedicated as Feasts to 
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known by the name of mangling ; and a sectior 
of the useful machine once so common in Eii 
gland, is seen below. 



This is in fact merely a strong level table, witl 
a stout cover, and made of well seasoned wood 
to prevent its casting. The cloth being smooth!] 
spread upon it, the coffer A, which is placet 
upon two smoothly turned rollers of iron, is madi 
to move alternately from one end of the table ti 
the other, until the cloth is sufficiently smoothed 
when a fresh portion is spread upon the table 
and the operation repeated until the process i 
finished with the whole. The clotli may be ver 
regularly and quickly drawn along the table, b 
unwinding it from a roller at one end, am 
winding it upon a similar roller at the other. 1 
it be desirable occasionally to employ heat, it tna; 
be done by casting the iron rollers of the cofiej 
A, hollow, and filling the cavity with small cyliti 
ders of cast iron, previously heated. The,tnotio 
is communicated to the coffer. A, by two belt! 
cords, or chains B, B, which, after passing ovc 
a pulley at either end of the table, are woun 
round the cylinder or barrel C. By turning 
handle or winch, W, the barrel is moved rouni 
and the motion communicated to the boie i 
cither direction. 

While the foregoing machine has been founi 
very serviceable in large families, and will shoTte; 
the operation of ironing, as it is termed, by dia 
posing quite as neatly of bed linen and larg 
clothes ; for purposes of business, what has beei 
called the five bowl calender is generally used 
This machine is usually set in motion by a honw 
or in large manufactories by water wheels, or th 
steam engine; we give in our plate Calender 
iNG an elevation of it. Fig. 1 . is a front elevation 
The frame work, A, consists of three strong piece 
of hard wood^ and sometimes of cast iron, twi 
of them upright (made generally of 12-in. b; 
6 stuff), and connected by a transverse piece a 
top equally stout, and perhaps by a cross rai 
below ; both being well secured by screw bolts 
as upon them bears the whole stress of ^ the nia 
chine. What are called the bowls, or calenders 
are placed one above the other between the toj 
and the bottom. Of these the bowls marked i 
and i, are generally of the same diameter, an( 
made of hard wood or iron. Itt; working thi 
machine, the whole five bowls are made to revoh* 
on their respective axes, each moving in an m 
verted direction to that next it, or with which i 
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moves; and the revolutions are in an inverse 
mtio to the diameters, exposing an equal portion 
of the circumference of each to that of the other 
against which it presses. A belt passing over 
and turning the pullies at D, communicates the 
motion ; a pully being fast upon the axis of the 
main cylinaer g. f and h receive their motions 
by means of the wheels C C being worked with 
B, affixed to the axis of g e and », by their regular 
friction upon f and h. The cloth is placed fiitt 
down the front of e, and behind f; then in frtitat 
of and behind A, finally it comes out in front 
of if and falls down on a clean board or into a 
box contrived to receive it. The folding it up , 
smoothly and carefully, now prepares the clotn 
for pressing. This is generally done by placing 
a certain number of pieces between thin smooth 
boards of wood, and pieces of glazed pasteboard 
above and below every piece of cloth. For the 
common screw press, water presses on the prin- 
ciple of Mr. Bramah's forcing press have been 
lately introduced, and by this means, while the 
strength of a child is sufficient for the operation, 
its power may be rendered greater than almost 
any ordinary exertion of human force. Their 
successful operation, however, depending greatly 
upon local circumstances, they have not as yet 
superseded the common screw press in Glasgow 
and Manchester. 

ff and hf as we have said, are generally hard 
wood or cast iron cylinders, and the main cy- 
linder or bowl g, used formerly to be made of wood. 
But in Lancashire, what have been called paper 
bowls are now generally preferred. Its first cost is 
five or six times as great as that of a wowlen 
one, but its advantage is, that it never warps or 
splits, and takes eventually a much smoother 
surface, while it presses better against every part 
of U»e cloth. The construction of the paper 
bowl is thus explained in Dr. Brewster’s F.ncy- 
clopa*dia. The axis of the cylinder is a square 
bar of malleable iron, of the proper length. 
Upon this is first put a strong round plate of cast 
iron, of the diameter intended for the cylinder 
when finished. A quantity of thick stout paste- 
board is then procured, and cut into round 
pieces, rather larger in the diameter than the 
iron plate. In the plates, and in every piece of 
the pasteboard, a sejuare hole must be cut in the 
centre to receive the axis ; and the circle being 
divided into four or five equal parts, a hole must 
also be cut at each of the divisions, an inch or 
two within the rim. These pieces of pasteboard 
being successively put upon the axis, a long rod 
of malleable iron, with a head at one end, and 
screwed at the other, is also introduced through 
of the holes near the rim, and this is con- 
tinued until a sufficient numlniir are thus placed 
to form a cylinder of the length* required, proper 
allowance being made for the compression which 
the pasteboard is afterwards to undergo. Another 
round plate is then put on, and nuts being put 
upon the screws, the whole are screwed tight, 
and a cylinder formed. The cylinder is now to 
be placed in a stove, exposed to a strong heat, 
and must be kept there for at least several days ; 
and, as the^asteboard shrinks by exposure to 
the heat, the screws must be frequently tightened 
•ntil the whole mass has been compressed as 
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much as possible. When the cylinder is thus 
brought to a sufficient degree of dfensity, it is re- 
moved from the stove ; and, when allowed to 
cool, the expansion of the pasteboard forms a 
substance almost inconceivably dense and hard . 
Nothing now remains but to turn the cylinder, 
and this is an operation of no slight labor and 
patience. The motion in turning must be slow, 
not exceeding forty revolutions in a minute, and 
the substance is now so hard and tough, that 
tools of a very small size must be used to cut or 
scrape it until true. Three men are generally 
employed for the turning, even when the motion 
of the cylinder is effected by mechanical power, 
two being necessary to sharpen tools for the third 
who turns, so quickly are they blunted. 

This useful engine was first introduced into 
this country by 'ttie Hugonots, driven by perse- 
cution from France and Holland. Lawns and 
muslins being of light texture, require a machine 
of lighter power and pressure. This is repre- 
sented in our plate Calendering, fig. 2, and 
consists of three cylinders of equal diameters 
(generally about six inches), easily moved by 
a common winch or handle at ^F. The central 
cylinder is iron, and the others wood or paste- 
board. They are moved with equal velocities 
by the small wheels at E. The machine is always 
used cold. 

The Glazing Calender, an improvement 
upon the common five-bowl calender for the 
purposes of glazing cloth, was first invented by 
the superintendent of Mr. Miller’s works of 
Glasgow : a profile view and description of the 
machine were furnished to the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopaedia, whence we extract it. The machine 
is exhibited in fig. 3 of our plate. It consists of 
five bowls or cylinders, like the common calen- 
der, but instead of those bowls revolving with a 
velocity in the inverse ratio of their respective 
diameters, so as always to present an equal sur- 
face, and to act merely by their pressure against 
each other, the bowls or cylinders /and A move 
with greater velocity than the bowls and i, 
and thus create or generate friction at three 
several parts of the operation. This difference 
is produced merely by the addition of a few 
wheels ; and the difference between the common 
and glazing calender will be seen at a single' 
glance, by comparing the wheel work of figs. 1. 
and 3. In fig. 1 the motion of all the cylin- 
ders is in the inverse ratio of their diameters, so 
that each presents an equal surface. In fig. 3 
the motion, instead of being directly communi- 
cated from 9 to 7, as in fig. 1, is given by the 
inlerventiou of two additional wheels. The in- 
crease of motion depending entirely on the 
relative number of the wheels B and C, on the 
axis of the cylinders 9 and 7 to each other (for 
the intermediate wheels E and F merely com- 
municate the motion without affecting the velo- 
city), 9 is made to revolve considerably quicker 
than in the common calender, and thus the ne- 
cessary friction is created. To reduce the glazing 
to the common calender, it is only necessary to 
remove the wheels E and F entirely, and to sub- 
stitute a larger wheel for the wheel B, which m^ . 
be calculated to work directly into the wheel C. 
Tlie profile view given in this figure affords 
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opportunity also of showing the way in which 
the cloth is conducted from the table II over the 
roller I, through the calender, and received again 
at G. This is common to both calenders. A 
patent for Scotland was taken for the glazing 
calender ; and, upon a trial of some years, it has 
met with the entire approbation of those who 
have been in habits of having their goods glazed 
by it. As one machine, by being worked day 
and night, is capable of glazing nearly 1000 
pieces of cloth of twenty-eight yards each, in a 
week, it is peculiarly adapted for the occasional 
hurry to which shippers are sometimes unavoi- 
dably subjected. 

Calenders, a sect of dervises, or Mahoinme- 
dan friars, the disciples of Sanlon Calenderi. They 
are rather a sect of Epicureans than a society of 
religious. They honor a tavQin as much as a 
mosque, and think they pay as acceptable worship 
to God by the free use of his creatures as others 
do by the greatest austerities and acts of devo- 
tion. They are called in Persia, and Arabia, 
Abdals or Abdallat, i. e. persons consecrated to the 
honor and service of God. Their garment is a 
single coat, of a variety of pieces, quilted like 
a rug. They preach in the market-places, 
and live upon what their auditors bestow upon 
them. 

CAL' ENDS, n. Lat. calendar ium. An 

Cal'endar, V. & «. > almanac, or yearly re- 
Calen'dographer. Jgister, in which the 
months and stated times are marked as festivals 
and holidays. The first days of the months 
were denominated kalends. The word means 
calling, or proclaiming, and was applied to these 
particular days, because on them it was declared, 
or announced, whether the nones of the montlis 
should be five or seven. To calendar, is to re- 
cord, or register. 

Twenty-five .years have 1 but gone in travail 
Of you my sons ; nor till this present hour. 

My heavy burdens arc delivered : — 

The duke my husband, and my children both. 

And you the ctilendan of their nativity. 

Go to a gospel’s feast, and go with me. 

SJiakspeare. Comedy of Error$. 
What hath this day deserved ? what hath it done. 
That it in golden letter should be set 
Among the high tides, in the calendar? 

Shaktpeare. King John, 
We compute from calendars differing from one 
another ; the compute of the one anticipating that of 
the other* Brown. 

Cursed be the day when first I did appear j 
Let it be blotted from the calendar. 

Lest it pollute the month ! Dryden's Fables. 

Experienced men, inured to city ways. 

Heed not the calendar to count their days. Gay. 

Calends, in Roman antiquity. See Kal- 
ends. 

Calends, Greek, a proverbial expression 
among the Romans, adopted into most modern 
languages, signifying never, because the Greeks 
had no calends. 

CALENDULA, in botany, the marigold ; a 
genus of the polygainia necessaria order, and 
syngenesia class of plants ; natural order forty- 
ninth, composit%> The receptacle is naked; 


there is no pappus: cal. polyphyllous ath 
equal; the seeds of the disk membranaceous. 
Of this there are twenty-five species ; natives of 
the Cape and South of Europe. They are so 
well known as to need no description except— 
C. fructicosa, which some years ago was introduced 
from' the Cape of Good Hope. It has a slender 
shrubby perennial stalk, rising to seven or eight 
feet, but requiring support: this sends out a 
great number of weak branches, from the bottom 
to the top, which hang downward unless sup- 
ported: they are garnished with oval leaves, 
iiaving short flat foot-stalks, of a shining green 
color on their upper side, but pale underneath. 
The flowers come out at the end of the branches, 
on short naked foot-stalks. The flowers of the 
common marigold have been exhibited medici- 
nally : as aperients in uterine obstructions and 
icteric disorders, and as diaphoretics in exanthe- 
matous fevers. The leaves of the [)lant are sti- 
mulating, aperient, and antiscorbutic. 

Calendula, in ornithology, a species of the 
motacilla, found in Pennsylvania. The color is 
greenish ash, the crown having a deep yellow 
hue, and the abdomen and wings yellowish be- 
neath. This is the roitclet riibis of BuflTon, the 
ruby crowned wren of Latham, and calendula 
Pennsylvanica of Brisson. 

CALENS, in entomology, a species of chrysis 
of a large size : color glossy blue ; abdomen 
golden ; tail blue and armed with four teeth, 
Found in Siberia. Also a species of ciinex found 
in India. The head, thorax, and wing-cases, are 
black, scutel fulvous. 

CAL'ENTURE, Lat. caleo; Span, ca/entar, 
eakntura; the word signifies to heat; a fever 
Dr. Johnson says, it is a disease peculiar tc 
sailors in a hot (dirnate, wherein they .imagine 
the sea to be green fields, and will throw them- 
selves into it. This sense may be gathered from 
some of the following illustrations 

Thus said the scarlett whore to her gallant. 
Who strait designed his brother to supplant ; 
Fiends of ambition here his soul possessed. 

And thirst of empire cedentured his brca.st. Matvell, 

And for that lethargy there was no cure. 

But to be cast into a calenture. Denham. 

So, by a calenture misled, 

The mariner with rapture sees. 

On the smooth ocean’s azure bed. 

Enamelled fields and verdant trees : 

With eager haste he longs to rove 
In that fantastic scene, and thinks 
It must be some enchanted grove ; 

And in he leaps, and down he sinks. 

Sunjt. 

Calenture, in medicine, is a disease more 
frequently mentioned by former than by any 
later writers of credit. Dr. Stubbs (Philosph. 
Transact. No. 36.) relates two cases which oc- 
curred during a voyage to Jamaica. They were 
accompanied with delirium, independent of 
fever, and produced by disorders in the stomach 
and bowels. The symptoms were therefore 
Quickly removed bj^ an emetic. The popular 
definition describes it as a distempir peculiar to 
seamen in hot climates, in which they imagine the 
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10 * to be jtreen fields and will throw themselves 
into it Such is the common idea; but it is 
most probable that the natural wish of a febrile 
lelirium to cool the body, by lemming into water, 
las in this case been mistaken for the imagina- 
ion of green fields &c. in the sea. A calenture 
las been cur^d by vomiting, bleeding, a spare diet 
ind the neutral salts ; a single vomit commonly 
emoving the delirium, and the cooling inedi- 
sines completing the cure. 

GALES, in ancient geography, a municipal 
lity of some note in Campania near Casilinum. 
CALF', n. '1 Teut. kahlCf kalbe ; Sax. 
Cai-ve', V. cealf ; Swed. kalf ; Arm. 

Calf -LIKE, [kclvCf apparently from Goth. 
CalVish, [ /co, a cow, and alf, progeny ; 
Calf'-heai), to bring forth. Mil- 

Calf'-skin. J ton uses the word in this 
;eneral sense ; but its common acceptation is the 
'oung of a cow. The same word, differently 
lerived, signifies the thick part of the leg. Goth. 
,nd Swed. kajle, is a roiina stump, 

I would they were barbarians, as they are, 

'hough in Romo littered ; no Romans, as .hey are 
not, 

'hough calved in the porch o’ the’ capitol. 

Shakspearc. 

When she’s calved, then set the dam aside. 

And for the tender progeny provide. Dryd^n. 

The colt hath about four years of growth ; and so 
he fawn, and so the calf. Bacon's Natural History. 

Acosta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called condure, 
rhich will kill and eat up a whole calf at a time. 

Wilkim. 

Ah, Blouzclind ! I love thee more by half 
ban does their fawns, or cows the new-fallen calf. 

Gay. 

The witless lamb may sport upon the plain. 

The frisking kid delight the gaping swain ; 

The wanton calf may skip with many a bound. 

And my cur. Tray, play deftest feats around ^ 

But neither Iamb, nor kid, nor calf, nor Tray, 
Dance like Buxoma on the first of May. Id. 

When waggish boys the stunted besom ply, 

'o rid the slabby pavement ; pass not by 
Jrc thou hast held their hands ; some heedless flirt 
V'ill overspread thy cahet with spattering dirt. Id, 
Calf, in husbandry. A calf should be allowed 
0 suck and follow ita mother during the first six or 
sight days; after this it begins to eat pretty well. 
3ut if the object be to have it quickly fattened for 
he market, a few raw eggs every day, with boiled 
nilk, and a litde bread, will make it excellent 
eal in four or five weeks. This applies only to 
uch as are designed for the butcher. When in- 
‘“ded to be brought up, they ought to have at 
ist two months suck ; as the longer they suck, 

1 stronger and larger they grqw. Those that 

2 brought forth in April, May,.pr June, are the 
Mt proper for this ; when cal\^ later, they do 
t acquire sufficient strength to support them 

firing the winter. There are t'vifo ways of breed- 
[ng calves intended to be reared. The one is to 
et the calf run about with its dam all the year 
ouiid; which is the method in the cheap breed- 
ing countries, and is generally allowed to make 
ne best cattle. The other is to take them from 
■jje dam after they have sucked about a fortnight; 
bey we then to be taught to drink flat milk, 
VoL. V. 
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which is to be made but just warm, it being very 
dangerous to give it them too hot. The best 
time of weaning calves is from January to May; 
they should have milk for twelve weeks after; 
and a fortnight before that is left off, water should 
be mixed with the milk in larger quantities. 
When they have been fed on milk for a month, 
little wisps of hay should be placed about them, 
in cleft sticks, to induce them to eat. In the 
beginning of April they should be turned out to 
grass; only, for a few days, they should be taken 
in at night, and have milk and water, till they 
are so able to feed themselves that they do not 
regard it. The grass must not be too rank, but 
short and sweet, that they may like it, and yet 
get it with some labour. Calves should always 
be weaned at for if it be done with hay 

and water, they Wen grow big-bellied and rot. 
When those are selected which are to be kept as 
bulls, the rest should be gelded; the sooner the 
better. Between ten and twenty days is tlie pro- 
per age. About London almost all the calves 
are fatted for the butcher, as there is a good mar- 
ket for them, and the lands are not so profitable 
to breed upon as in cheaper countries. The 
way to make calves fat and fine is to keep them 
very clean; give them fresh litter every day; and 
to hang a large chalk-stone, where they can easi- 
ly get at it to lick it, but out of the way of being 
fouled by the dung and urine. The coops are 
to be placed so as not to have loo much sun, and 
so high above the ground that the urine may 
run off. Some bleed them once when they are 
a month old, and a second time before they, kill 
them; which greatly whitens the flesh; the bleed- 
ing is, by some, repeated oftener, but this is suf- 
ficient. Calves are very apt to be loose in their 
bowels; which wastes and very much injures 
them. The remedy is to give them, from a horn, 
chalk scraped among milk. If it does not suc- 
ceed, give tliem bole armoniac in large doses, 
and use the cold bath every morning. If a cow 
will not let a strange calf suck her, the common 
method is to rub both her nose and the calfs with 
a little brandy, which generally reconciles them. 

Calf, in zoology. See Bos. 

Calf, Golden, an idol, set up and worshiped 
by the Israelites at the foot of mount Sinai. Our 
vemion makes Aaron fashion this calf with a 
graving tool after he had cast it in a mould : the 
Geneva translation makes him engrave it first, 
and cast it afterwards. Others, render the whole 
verse thus ; ‘ And Aaron received them (the 
golden earings), and tied them up in a bag, and 
got them cast into a molten calf;’ which version 
is authorised by the different senses of tlie word 
tzur, which signifies to tie up or bind, as well as 
to shape or form ; and of the word cherret, which 
is used both for a graving tool and a bag. See 
Aaron. This calf Moses is said to have burnt 
with fire, ground to powder, and strewed upon 
the water which the people were to drink. Ilow 
this could be accomplished has been a question. 
Many have thought, that as gold is indestructible, 
it could only be burnt by the miraculous power 
of God ; but M. Stahl conjectures, that Moses 
dissolved it by means of liver of sulphur. See 
Chemistry, Index. M. Voltaire, in his Essay 
on Toleration (in other respects an excellent 
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work), argues much upon the impossibility of 
grinding to powder so ductile a metal as gold ; 
but any ^Idsmth could have informed him, that 
nothing is easier ; for the purest gold may at any 
time be made as brittle as glass, by mixing with 
it a small quantity of brass; nay, such an antipa- 
thy exists between the two metals, that gold, in 
working, will often become quite unmalleable, 
by only accidentally touching a piece of brass, 
while it is warm. And if we suppose the Egyp- 
tian goldsmiths to have been as fond of profit, as 
the modern jewellers of Europe, it is probable 
they might have put brass pins {a practice now 
not uncommon) in the joints of the gold ear- 
ring, which they had sold or lent to the Hebrew 
ladies; in which case, the whole mass being 
melted togedier, when the calf |^as made, Moses 
would require no miraculous power to enable 
him to grind it to powder; nor would he even 
need to throw in any additional quantity of brass, 
to render it brittle, when he burnt, or melted, it, 
(as perhaps the world should be rendered) 
with fire. 

Calf, Sea. See Phoca. 

Calf-Skins, in the leather manufacture, are 
ared and dressed by the tanners, skinners, 
curriers, who sell them for the use of .shoe 
makers, sadlers, book-binders, and others, who 
employ them in their several manufactures. The 
English calf-skin is much valued abroad, and the 
sale of it very considerable in France and other 
countries; where attempts have been made to 
imitate it, but in vain ; the smallness and weak- 
ness ,of the calves about Paris, which at fifteen 
days old are not so big as the English ones when 
newlv calved, being an insurmountable obstacle. 

CALF AT, in ornithology, a species of embe- 
riza; rather smaller than the common sparrow: 
color hoary; vinaceous beneath; head, throat, 
and margin of the tail, black; biU, legs, and 
orbits, red. This is le Calfat of Iluffon, and the 
red eyed bunting of Latham; and is found at 
Mads^^ascar. 

CALTBER,^ Yt. calibre; from Lat. cav</- 

Cai/ivek, y libra ; measure of a tube ; but 

Cal'ibre. y instrument for 

measuring. It signifies the bore of fire arms ; 
metaphorically applied to the quality, state, or 
degree ; the size or dimensions of intellect, worth, 
or estimation. 

They could not but be convinced, that declamations 
of this kind would rouse him ; that he must think, 
coming from men of their calibre, they were highly 
mischievous. 

Burke, Appeal from the New io the Old Wftigi. 

Caliber, or Caliper, properly denotes the 
diameter of any body ; thus we say, two columns 
of the same caliber; the caliber of a bullet, &c. 

Caliber Compasses, Califek Compasses, 
or Callipers, a sort of compasses made with 
arched legs, to take the diameter of round or 
swelling ladies. Caliber compasses are chiefly 
used by gunners, for taking the diameters of the 
parts of a piece of ordnance, or of bombs, bullets, 
&c. Their legs are therefore circular; and move 
on an arch of brass, whereon is marked the inches 
and half inches, to show how far the points of 
the qsittpasses are opened asunder. The gaugers, 
also, sometimes use calibers, to embrace the two 
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beads of aay cask, ia order to Sad its length 
The calibers used by carpenters and joiners, are 
a piece of board, notched triangular wise in the 
middle, for taking measures. 

Callipers, Gunner's, are instruments in 
which aright line is so divided as that the first pan 
being equal to the diameter of an irpn or leaden 
ball of one pound weight, the other parts are to 
the first as the diameters of balls of two, three, or 
four, &c. pounds are to the diameter of a ball of 
one pound. The caliber is used by engineers, 
from the weight of the ball given, to determine 
its diameter, or vice versa. The gunner’s calli- 
pers consist of two thin plates of brass joined by 
a rivet, so as to move quite round each other ; 
the length from the centre of the joint is between 
six inches and a foot, and the breadth from one to 
two inches; that of the most convenient size is 
about nine inches long. Many scales, tables, and 
proportions &c. may be introduced on this instru- 
ment; but none are essential to it, except those 
for taking the caliber of shot and cannon, and for 
measuring the magnitude of salient and entering 
angles. The most complete and best sort of cal- 
lipers, however, usually contain the following 
articles, viz. first, the measure of convex diame- 
ters in inches, &c; second, of concave diameters; 
third, the weight of iron shot of given diameters; 
fourth, the weight of iron shot for given gJin bores; 
fifth, the degrees of a semicircle ; sixth, the pro- 
portion of troy and avoirdupois weight; seventh, 
the proportion of T'nglish and French feet and 
pounds weight; eighth, factors used in circular 
and spherical figures ; ninth, tables of the speci- 
fic gravities and weight of bodies; tenth, tables 
of the quantity of powder necessary for the proof 
and service of brass and iron guns; eleventh, 
rules for computing the number of shot or shells 
in a complete pile ; twelfth, rules for the fall or 
descent of heavy bodies; thirteenth, rules for the 
raising of water; fourteenth, rules for firing artil- 
lery and mortars; fifteenth, a line of inches; six- 
teenth, logarithmetic scales of numbers, sines, 
versed sines, and tangents; seventeenth, a secto- 
ral line of equal parts, or the line of lines; eigli- 
teeiith, a sectoral line of planes and superficies ; 
and, nineteenth, a sectoral line of solids. See 
Compasses. 

CALTCE, n. s. Lat. calix. A cup ; a chalice. 

Thf!rc is a natural analogy between the ablution of 
the body and the puridcation of the soul ; between 
eating the holy bread and drinking the sacred calice, 
and a participation of tlie body and blood of Christ. 

Taylor. 

CALICIION, an ancient instrument of the 
lute kind, mounted with five strings, tuned to the 
following ascending intervals : viz. G, first line 
bass, C F A and D following. 

CALICO, ) Fr. calkut. A kind 

Cal'ico-printer. } of cotton cloth, brought 
from Calicut, in Malabar. This cloth is deco- 
rated with various colors, forms, and figures, 
by a process of painting. 

If thou but please to walk into the Pawn 
To buy thee cantbrick, calico, or lawn. 

If thou the whiteness of the same wooldst prove 
From thy far whiter hand pluck off thy glove ; 

And those which by as the beholders stand. 

Will take thy hand for lawn, lawn for thy hand. 

Drayton. Edward IV. to Mu. Shm- 
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I wear the hooped petticoat, and am all in oaliaeof 
■ wbat the fineet are in ailka. It ie a dreadful thing te 
be poor and proud. Spectator, Ko. 292. 

Xa, suf^ose an ingenious gentleman should urrite 
a poem of advice to a caUieo-printer : do you think 
there is a giri in England, that would wear any thing 
but the taking of Lisle, or tlie battle of Oudenardo t 
They would certainly be all the fashion, UIl the 
heroes abroad had cut out some more patterns. I 
should fancy small. skirmishes might do for under pet- 
ticoats, provided they had a siege for the upper. 

^ Tatler, No. 3. 

Calico, a species of cloth of cotton thready 
manufactured, formerly, at Calicut in the East 
Indies ; but we have now in this country esta- 
blished manufactories which equal those in the 
east. It is said that, in this business, and in the 
printing of calicoes, there are 250,000 persons 
employed. ^ 

CALipUT, or Calicodu, a town and district 
extending along the coast of Malabar, between 
the parallels of 10® and 12® N. lat., one of 
the principal residences of the Nairs, the Calicut 
rajah, or Zamorin of the £uropeai.s, being 
one of their chiefs, lie is called by his own 
caste the Tamuri rajah. According to Dr. Bu- 
chanan, the origin of the name of this town and 
district is traced to Cheruman Permal,* a usurper 
who lived 1000 years since, and who, having 
divided Malabar amongst his nobles, had no prin- 
cipality to bestow on the ancestor of the Tamuri 
(Zamorin). He therefore gave that chief his 
sword, with all the territory, in which a cock 
crowing at a small temple here could be heard ; 
hence these, his original dominions of the Tamu- 
ri, were called Calicodu, or cock crowing. The 
lace continued to be the chief residence of the 
amuri Uajah until the Mahommedan invasion, 
and became a flourishing city, owing to the suc- 
cess that its lords had in war, and the encourage- 
ment which they gave to commerce. Tippoo 
destroyed the town and removed its inhabitants ; 
hut, in little more than a year after, the English 
conquered the province, and the old inhabitants 
returned with joy and rebuilt the town. See 
Buchanan's Journey through Malabar. 

^ The males of* the family of the rajah, are called 
'amburans, and the females Tamburetties. Their 
ffspring are generally the children of Namburis, 
r brahmins of high caste, and sometimes Nairs 
f the highest rank. Although these females are 
etrothed in infancy, and marry at the {^je of ten, 
lay never cohabit with their husbands, which it 
I said would he esteemed a profanation ; but live 
1 die houses of their mothers and brothers, 
t the expense of tlie husband, and adopting other 
ften for their companions. No man thus knows 
>is own fdther. This family pretends to far higiier 
ank than the brahmins. In 1766, according' 
0 Mr. Hamilton, * when Hyder invaded Mala- 
ar, the Cochin rajah quietly submitted to pay 
nbute ; while die pride of die Zamorin refnsoj 
kind of submission; and, a^r an unavailing 
“sistanc^ being made prisoner,, set fire to the 
>use m which he was confined, iind was burned 
suh It. Several of his peraoniu attendants, who 
j^ere accidentaUy excluded -when he shut the 
afterwards threw themselves into the flames 
perished with their roarter. ’ The chiefs of 
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Punatoor, Mannacollatil, Talapvli, Tiramana- 
chery, Agenicutii, and ot^rs, were at one time 
tributaiy to the Zamorin, and furnished quotas of 
troops to him in war. He is now entirely a sti- 
pendiary of the British government. 

The town of Calicut, the capital of the district, 
stands in lat. 11® 18' N., long. 75® 50' and 
contains perhaps, 5,000 houses. It is inhabited 
chiefly by Mopleys ; and is situated on a river 
navigable by boats 100 miles, by which a great 
quantity of teak timber is floated down for exports. 
It also exports areka, cocoa-nuts, pepper, ginger, 
turmeric, cardemums, coir, and charcoal of die 
cocoa-nut shell, remarkable for the intense heat it 
gives ; and manufactures piece goods. This port 
is the principal one of India visited by the Arabs 
of Muscat. Here Vasco de Gama freighted, in 1498, 
the first European vessel that ever sailed tor the 
west, with Indian commodities. The sea, however, 
has long since covered the ancient city, and at 
very low tides the tops of temples and minarets 
are said to be seen. The present town stands, 
low and unsheltered, on the sea shore. The 
streets are narrow, crowded with people, and dir- 
ty. Ilyder Ali took the town in 1773, and ex- 
pelled the merchants and factors, ordering the 
cocoa-nut trees and sandal wood to be destroyed, 
and the pepper vines to be rooted out. Tippoo 
Saib afterwards destroyed it more completely as 
we have seen. Yet it has since flourished under 
British domination and protection. It is distant 
seventy-six miles west of Coimbetore, and ninety- 
five south-west of Seringapatam. Long. 75® 50' 
E., lat 11®15'N. 

CAL'ID, 1 See Calx, Calcarious, and 

Cai.id'ity. s Calcise. 

Ice will dissolve in any way of heat ; for it will 
dissolve with fire, it will colliquate iu water, or warm 
ml ; nor doth it only submit into an actual heat, but 
not endure tSie potential calidity of many waters. 

Browne's Vulgar Erroura. 

CALID.® Plant.®, from calor, heat; plants 
that are natives of warm climates; such as those 
of the East Ihdies, South America, &c. These 
plants, says Linnwus, will bear a degree of heat 
which is 40®, on a scale in which the freezing 
point is 0, and 100 the heat of boiling water. 
In the tenth degree of cold they cease to grow, 
lose their leaves, become barren, and perish. 

CALIDKIS, in ornithology, a species of sco- 
lopax; the red shank of Latham, totanuss of Bris- 
son, and rotbren of Frisch. The bill is straight 
and red; legs scarlet, secondary quill-feathers 
white. Inhabits England and America. 

CALIDUCT, in antiquity, a kind of pipe, 
disposed along the walls of houses or apartments, 
for conveying heat to several remote parts of the 
house from one common furnace. 

CALIDUS, in entomology, a species of ci- 
mex, of a fuscous color above, and testaceous 
beneath; antennae black. Found in Africa. 

CA^LIF, n. s. « Arab, khalifa ; an heir or 

Ca'liph. S successor. A title assumed 
by the successors of Mahomet among the Sara- 
cens, who were vested witli absolute power in 
affairs both religious and civil. Thomson says, 
it signifies a vicar, a lieutenant, one who holds 
the place of Mahomet. 

Calif. See Caliph. • 

D 2 
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CALIFORNIA, a considerable peninsula on 
the Pacific Ocean, united on the north to the 
continent of North America, from which the 
other part is separated by a narrow sea, called 
the Gulf of California, and bounded on the 
south and west by the Pacific Ocean, near 300 
leagues in length, and in different places ten, 
twenty, thirty, and forty leagues wide. It in- 
cludes a superficial area of above 9000 leagues. 
This peninsula is said to have been discovered 
^ Sir Francis Drake, and by him called New 
Albion; and the Gulf of California has been 
sometimes called the Vermilion Sea, Purple Sea, 
and Red Sea. In a peninsula of so vast an ex- 
tent, which reaches nearly from the 23rd to the 
45th degree of latitude, the soil and climate 
must naturally be found to vary. Some parts 
are continually covered with flowers, while 
others are inhospitable deserts. According to 
father Bergert do Schelcstat, it is nothing but a 
chain of barren rocks, covered with briars, with- 
out water, without wood, thinly inhabited, and 
incapable of culture ; only the sea-coasts having 
been di.scovered till 1788. The heat would be 
insupportable, if not moderated in the afternoon 
by the east wind, which blows but seldom, or by 
the south, which is there more frequent. It rare- 
ly rains, and then only in small quantities. The 
soil is naked rock, or covered with pebbles, fertile 
in some few places which are watered. It seems 
to have been produced by a volcano or an earth- 
quake ; few fruit trees are found, some forest trees 
and underwood, towards the south, are all that 
offer; Indian figs grow wild. Such was the 
account given ; but later observations and disco- 
veries have explored places, part icularly in the 
northern division of this peninsula, where the 
soil is excellent, and capable of culture ; and it 
is reported, that vinM grow naturally on the 
mountains ; that the Jesuits, when they re.sided 
thera, made wine enough to serve for the con- 
sumption of Mexico, of an excellent quality, and 
in its taste approaching to that of Madeira. 
Here also grain of every kind is stid to flourish 
well : together with all the roots and fruits of the 
tropics and such as have b^en imported for Spain. 
Fish, game, hares, and rabbits, are very common, 
and the most enchanting birds. Small gray 
well flavored partridges feed in companies' of 
three or four hundred in the thickets, fii the 
forests are found gigantic slags, in flocks of forty 
or fifty at a time. They are brown, with large 
branche.s nearly four feet and a-half long, and 
considered among the most beautiful amimals of 
America. Sebastian Viscaino asserts that he saw 
some whose branches were nearly nine feet in 
length. They are very fleet, anti can scarce!} be 
taken, except by artifice. Perouse saw them taken 
in this way : — A stag’s head was fixed with its long 
branches upon an Indian’s head, who, armed with 
a bow and arrows, crept on all fours among the 
brushwood and long grass, imitating the motion 
of a stag when feeding. He thus drew arotind 
him the unsuspeclingherd, and then shot among 
them with fine effect. 

Latterly horses, cattie, sheep, and other do- 
mestic animals, have greatly increased here. The 
coasts furnish great quantities of fish ; and in the 
southern part of the peninsula, the pearl oyster 
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been an article of flourishing commerce to 
the colonists. It seems also, from M. Humboldt, 
that the Indian population had considerably in- 
creased in California just before his visit. He 
says it had more than doubled within the twelve 
preceding years. Here are eighteeen Spanish 
missions, founded between the years 1769 and 
1798, and containing together a populatipn of from 
15 to 17,000 souls. The residence of the governor 
of the Californias is at Monterey. He has a 
salary of 4000 piasters ; but his authority is not 
allowed to interfere with the affairs of the mis- 
sions; except to grant assistance when tliey 
require it. His real subjects, therefore, are only 
about 400 military, distributed in the different 
presidios, and which keep in subjection about 
50,000 wandering Indians. Every parish is 
governed by two missionaries, whose authority 
over the converted Indians is absolute ; and the 
domestic econOmy of each mission differs little 
from that of a West India plantation. ‘ The 
men and women,’ according to Perouse, ‘ are 
assembled by the sound of a bell ; one of the 
priests conducts them to their work, to church, 
and to all their other exercises.’ Pearl oysters are 
found on the coast of Old California, and have 
been, during two centuries, a great inducement 
to adventurers to visit that barren region. The 
Oysters are most abundant in the southern part, 

J )articiilarly round the islands of Santa Cruz, San 
fosef, and the bay of Ceralvo. They lie in great 
numbers on the banks which are called hostias, 
in three or four fatlioms water ; and may be seen 
as plainly as if on the surfitce of the water. The 
pearls are large and beautiful, but of an irregular 
figure ; but this fishery has of late years mud 
declined. 

The native tribes that inhabit the country ac- 
knowledge few regular cluefs. Each father is a 
prince in his own family, but his power ceases whf n 
the children are able to provide for themselves. 
Each tribe has, nevertheless, sometimes persons 
appointed, who call assemblies to divide the pro- 
diictions of the earth, regulate the fisheries, and 
to march at their head, if engaged in war. They 
owe their rank to the choice of their companions, 
but they are agents only, not princes. The shade 
of a tree serves them as a retreat during the day, 
and in the night they retire to their huts, built 
on piles at the side of rivers or ponds. Want 
of provision obliges them often to change their 
abode, and in severe winters they retire into caves. 
A girdle and piece of linen, which passes round 
tlie body, some ornaments for the head, and a 
chain of pearls, serve them for dress and finery ; 
some insert colored feathers in holes, which they 
make in their ears and nostrils ; some bind their 
forehead with bands, like net-work, with which 
too they cover their arms, adorned with clieins 
of pearls like bracelets. Those who live towards 
the north, where they have no pearls, dress their 
heads with .shells. Tlie women commonly wear 
a species of long robe, made of the leaves of 
palms ; some wear nothing but a girdle. These 
palm-leaves are woven with art, and dyed of 
different colors ; and of them they make baskets, 
-which hold their roots and provisions. 

California, the Gulf of. Sea of CoRtES» 
or Vermilion Sea, formed by the peninsuli* ot 
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Ca-ifornia on the west, and the continent on the 
east, is 300 leagues long, and fifty to twenty 
broad. The chief knowledge we have of it is, 
that the east coast is high and broken, lined with 
shoals, to the latitude of 27 The only 
places on the coast (the intendance of Sonoro) 
are the port of Guitivas, at the mouth of the 
considerable river Mayo ; and that of Guayroa 
at the mouth of the Yaqui. This last is sur- 
rounded by elevated hills, and before the entrance 
is Pelican Island, which is left on the right hand 
in entering. Ships anchor in five fathoms. The 
small Spanish village is ten miles up the river. 
The Colorado, a considerable river, falls into the 
head of this gulf. The bay of Monterey, the 
best on the coast of New California, is very in- 
different ; it is limited by Point Pinos (fir tree) 
on the south, and point Anno Nueva on the north, 
distant seven leagues. The whole is bordered 
by a sandy beach, but entirely exposed, except 
.round Point Pinos, where is a cove, in which a few 
ships may lie, and this is properly the port of 
Monterey. The river of that name is an insig- 
nificant stream, four leagues north-east of the 
bay. San Francisco, the most northern of the 
ports of the Spanish missions, is an excellent 
harbour, entirely butwecm two low jioints which 
expand into a noble basin. On the south shore 
is the Presidio, and a fort garrisoned by thirty- 
five men, and a lieutenant of artillery. Sir Fran- 
cis Drake’s Bay is four leagues north of San Fran- 
cisco, open to the south and south-east, but 
affording good anchorage on the south shore. 
It receives a river, whose mouth is crossed by a 
bar, with a surf that renders its entrance dange- 
rous. Port de la Podega is seven leagues north 
of Sir Francis Drake’s Bay. Cape Mendocino is 
a promontory, with two elevated points, ten miles 
asunder, the southernmost resembling Dunnose, 
oa the Isle of Wight. Twenty leagues fiirther 
north is f*ort Trinidad, an open bay, but which 
receives a river that may be entered 'by boats, 
and wood and water are abundant. Cape Blanco, 
named Cape Orford by Vancouver, is a low 
point, covered to the water’s edge with wood. 

CAJ.TG/F, in Roman antiquity, soldiers shoes, 
made like sandals, without upper leather to cover 
the superior part of the foot, though otherwi.se 
reaching to the middle of the leg, and fastened 
'vith thongs. The sole of the caliga was of wood, 
like the sabot of the French peasants, and its 
bottom stuck full of nails. From these caligae 
the emperor Caligula took his name, as having 
been born in the army, and afterwards bred up in 
the habit of a soldier. According to Du Cange, 
a sort of caligae was also worn by monks and 
bishops, when they celebrated mass pontifically. 

CALIGATI, an appellation applied by some 
^ient writers to the common soldiers in the 
Roman armies, from the caligae which they wore. 
CALIGA'TION, n. l l.at. cnliga, dark- 
Calio'inous, ad). > ness, obscurity, cloudi- 

Caug'inousness, n. Jness; dim. 

Instead of a diioiaution, or imperfect vision, in the 
mole, vre affirm an abolition, or total privation ; in- 
stead of caltgatton or dimneas, wc conclude a cecity or 

B,Li. 

CALIGO, or Caugatio, in medicine, cloudi- 
dimness, or suffusion of sight, caused by 


the interposition of some opaque substance be- 
tween the light and the optic nerve. The species 
of caligo are distinguished according to the situa- 
tion of the interposed body : thus caligo lentis, 
caligo corneae, caligo pupillsc, caligo humorum, 
and caligo palpebrarum. 

GALTGRAPHY, orl From icaXoc, beau- 

(^al'ligraphy, n. ? tiful, and ypa^w, to 

Cai-'ligraphic. 3 grave or write. Beau- 
tifulwriting. -See Calligraphy. 

Tins language is incapable of caligraphy. 

Prideaux. 

The minutes of acts, &c. were always taken in a 
kind of cypher, or short-hand ', such as the notes of 
Tyro in Gruter : by which means, the notaries were 
enabled to keep pace with a speaker, or person who 
dictated. These notes, being understood by few, 
were* copied over fair, and at length, by persons who 
had a good hand, for sale, &c. and these were called 
calligraphy. Dr. A. Reet. 

CALIGULA, the Roman emperor and tyrant, 
began his reign A. D. .37, with every promising 
ajipearanco of becoming the real father of his 
people; but at the end of eight months he was 
seized with a fever, wliieh, it is thought, left a 
frenzy on his mind : for his disposition totally 
changed, and he committed the most atrocious 
acts of impiety, cruelly, and folly ; such as pro- 
claiming his horse consul, feeding it at his table, 
introducing it to the temple in the vestments of 
the priests of Jupiter, &c.. and causing sacrifices 
to he offered to himself, his wife, and the horse. 
After having murdered many of his subjects with 
his own hands, and caused others to be put to 
<leaih without any just cause, he was assa.ssinated 
by a tribune of the people as he came out of the 
amphitheatre, A. D. 41, in the twenty-ninth year 
of his age, and the fou|,th of his reign. — See 
Rome, History of. 

CALIN, a compound metal, whereof the 
(’hinese make tea canisters, and tlie like. The 
ingredients seem to be lead and tin. 

Caliph. Arab, khalifa, an heir or successor. 
A title assumed by the successors of Mahomet 
among the Saracens, who were vested with ab- 
solute power in affairs both religious and civil. 
See Khalif. 

CALIPFIC Period, in chronology, a series 
of seventy-six years, perpetually recurring, at 
every repetition of which it was supposed % its 
inventor Calippus, an Athenian, the mean, new, 
and full moons, would return to the same day 
and hour of the .solar year. Melon, 100 years 
before, had invented the period or cycle, of nine- 
teen years ; assuming the quantity of the solar 
year 365rf. 6h. 18' 56" 50’ 3D 34® ; and the lunar 
month, 29d. nh. 45' 47' 26’ 48* 30* : but Calip- 
pus, considering that the Metonic quantity of the 
solar year was not exact, multiplied Melon’s pe- 
riod by four, and thence arose a period of seventy- 
six years, called the Calippic. The Calippic 
period, therefore, contains 27,559 days; and 
since the lunar cycle contains 235 luna- 
tions, and the Calippic period is quadruple of 
this, it contains 940 lunations. This period 
began in the third year of the 112th Olympiad, 
or the 4,384th of the Julian period. It is demon- 
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strated, nowever» that the Calippic period itself is 
not accurate ; that is does not bring the new and 
full moons precisely to their places ; Sh. 5' 52" 
50'" being the excess of 940 lunations above 
seventy-six solar years; but brings them too 
late, by a whole day in 225 years. 

CALISTE, in conchology, a species of Venus, 
set with transverse acute striae, membraneous in 
front, the anterior slope short, and the posterior 
aperture obscure. Found on the shores of the 
Red Sea. 

CALIX, or Calyx. See Calyx. 

CALIXTINS, a name given to those, among 
the Lutherans, who follow the sentiments of Ca- 
lixtus. See Calixtus. Also a sect in Bohemia, 
derived from the Hussites, alwut the middle of 
the fifteenth century, who asserted the use of the 
cup, as essential to the eucharist. They are not 
ranked by Romanists in tiie list of heretics, as in 
the main they still adhered to the doctrine of 
Rome. The reformation they aimed at extended 
only to four articles : 1. To restore the cup to the 
laity. 2. To subject criminal clergymen to pu- 
nishment by the civil magistrate. 3. To strip the 
clergy of their lands, lordships, and all temporal 
jurisdictions. 4. To grant liberty to all capable 
priests to preach the word of God. 

CALIXTUS (George), a celebrated divine, 
and professor at llelmstadt, in the Duchy of 
Brunswick, who died in 1656. He opposed the 
opinion of St. Augustin, on predestination, and 
endeavoured to forjn a union among the various 
members of the Romish, Lutheran, and reformed 
churches. 

CALK', V. Fr.ca/«^^e,salcurn ortow; 

Calk'er, n. f or Sax. f<c/c, the keel of a 

Ca lk'i no, I ship ; but Swed. kallfatlra ; 

Calk'ing-iron. ' Dan. kalfatre; Bel. kalfa- 
itn; Fr. calfatcr ; Hind, kalapulla ; Ara. kal^u, 
kilafat ; xaXi/^arfjc, are used in the sense of our 
word. To sto]> the seams of a ship ; to cram or 
stuff in materials to keep out the water from 
leaks aud chiisms, made by violence or accident. 
Calking is used in a more general sense: Cham- 
bers says, it is a term in painting, used where 
the backside is covered with black lead, or red 
chalk, and the lines traced through on a waxed 
pkle, wall, or other matter, by passing lightly 
over each stroke of the design with a point, 
which leaves an impression of the color on the 
plate or wall. 

Thy riches, and thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy 
martners, and thy pilots, thy caihffrs, and the occu- 
piers of thy merchandise, and all thy men of war, 
that arc in thee, and in all thy company which is .n 
tho midst of thee, shall fall into the midst of the 
seas in the days of thy ruin. 

Ezekiel xxvii. 27. 

There is a great errour committed in the manner of 
calking his majesty’s ships ; which, beinj|« done With 
rotlen oakum, is the cause they are leaky. 

Raleigh'i 

So here some pick out bullets from the side ; 

Some drive old oakum through each seam and rift'; 

Their left hand does the calking iron guide. 

The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryden^ 

Calking, a term in painting. See the pre- 
ceding aniclQ. 


Calking, in maritime -affairs. SeeCAt'LKiNc.. 
CALKINS, the prominent parts at the ex- 
tremities of a horse-shoe, bent downwards, and 
foiled to a sort of point. They are apt to make 
horses trip ; they also occasion bleymes, and ruin 
the back sinews. If fashioned in form of a hare’s 
ear, and the horn of a horse’s heel be pared a 
little low, they do little damage; whereas, the 
great square calkins spoil the foot. Calkins are 
either single or double, that is, at one end of the 
shoe, or at both ; these last are deemed less hurt- 
ful, as the hoLses can tread more even. 

CALL', V. & ra. Y KaXcui ; Lat. calo ; Welsh 
Call'er, 71. ? and Arm. galw ; Goth, kalla ; 

Call'ino, n. j Swed. kala; Tent, and Belg. 
kallcfi ; 1 1 eb. kol ; Ara. ga/, the voice. To name ; 
to speak aloud ; to invite ; to mark, signify, or 
denote. Its religicus se.ir'.a ol viWiHt voca/ion, 
(for which see below) has but too often been 
used lightly, by both religious and irreligious 
men. As used alone with prepositions an- 
nexed, and in all the different shades of its 
acceptations, it is thus exhibited by Dr. John- 
son. We shall, however, a little vary his 
Ilustrations. 

To name ; to denominate. 

And God called the light day, and the darkness ho 
called night. GeTtem i. 5. 

Whilst on her father’s knee the damsel played, 
Patty ho fondly called tho smiling maid. Gay. 

And what they call the prudent part 
Is to wear interest next the heart. id. 

To summon, or invite, to or from any place, 
thing, or person. It is often used with local 
particles, as tip, down, in, out, off. 

Of all the day she saw him not with eye ; 

She trowed he was in som maladie. 

For, for no crie, hire maiden coud him oalle. 

He n’olde answer — for nothing that might fallc. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 

Wherein his weaker wandering steps to guyde. 

An aunciont matrone she to her does call. 

Whose sober lookes her wisdome well descryde 

Her name was Mercy ; well known over all 

To be both gratious and eke liWrall. Spemer. 

Be not amazed ; &ill all your senses to you ; de- 
fend my reputation, or bid farewell to your good life 
for ever. Shahipeare, 

Why came not the slave back to me when I called 
him. id. King Lear. 

Arc you called forth from out a world of mefi, 

To slay the innocent? Id. Richard ilL 

The soul makes use of her memory, to call to mind 
what she is to treat of. Duppa’s Rules to Devotion. 

Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. Milton. 

Such fine employments our whole days divide 
The salutations of the morning tide. , 

Call up the sun ; those ended , to the ball 
We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. Dryden. 
Then by consent abstain from ftirther toils, 

Call off the dogs, and gather up the spoils. Addison. 

I am caUed off from public dissertations, by a do- 
innstic affair of great importance. Tatkr. 

The passions call away the thoughts, with incessant 
importunity, toward the object that incited them. 
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Up springs the lark 

Shrill voiced and loud, the messenger of morn ; 

Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sings 

Amid the dawning clouds, and from iheir haunts 

CaUa up the tuneful nations. 

Thomson** Seasons, Spring, 

A stag sprang from the pasture at his call. 

And kneeling licked the withered hand that tied 
A wreath of woodbine round his antlers tall. 

And hung his lofty neck with many a flowret small. 

Beattie. 

To convoke ; to summon together, 
ow cali we our high court of parliament. 

Shahtpeare. 

The king being informed of much that had passed 
that night, sent to the lord mayor to call a common 
council immediately. Clarendon. 

To summon judicially. 

The king had sent for the earl to return home, 
wlierc he should be coiled to account for all his mis- 
carriages. Id. 

Once a day, especially in the early years of life 
and study, call yourselves to an account, what new 
ideas, what new proposition or truth, you have gained. 

Watts. 

To summon by command. 

In that day did the Lord God of hosts call to weep- 
ing and to mourning, and to baldness, and to girding 
with sackcloth. Isaiah xx.u. 12. 

Molly, wanton and free. 

Kissed and sat on each knee , 

Fond ccstacy swam in her eyes ; 

Sec ihy mother is n«ir — 

Hark ! she calls thoc to hear. 

What age and experience advise. Gag. 

To invoke. 

I call God for a record upon my soul, that, to spare 
you, 1 came not as yet unto Corinth. 

2 Corinthians, i. 23. 

To appeal to. 

When that lord perplexed their counsels and de- 
signs with inconvenient objections in law, the autho- 
rity of the lord Manchester, who had trod the same 
paths, was still called upon. ' Clarendon. 

To proclaim ; to publish. 

Nor ballad singer, placed above the crowd , 

Sings with a note so shrilling, sweet, and loud. 

Nor parish clerk, who calls the psalm, so clear. 

Gag, 

To answer ; to reply or echo back. 

Or from the mountain-glade’s aerial brow. 

While to her song a thousand echoes call, 

Marks the wild woodland wave below, 

Where shepherds pipe unseen, and waters fall. 

Beattie, 

To excite; to put in action; to briuu into 
view. 

He swells with angry pride. 

And calif forth all his spots on every side. 

Cowleg. 

See Dionysius Homer’s thoughts refine. 

And call new beauties forth from every lino. Pojte. 

To stigmatise with some opprobrious denomi- 
nation, ^ 

Deafiiess unqualifies men for aU eompany, except 
mends.; whom I can call names^if they do not speak 
wud enough. ifrw/r to Pope. 
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To call back ; to revoke ; to retract. 

He also is wise, and will bring evil, and will not 
call back his words ; but will arise against the house 
of the evil doers ; and against the help of thorn that 
work iniquity. Isaiah xxxi. 2. 

To call for ; to demand ; to require ; to claim. 
Madam, his majesty doth caU for you. 

And for your grace, and you, my noble lord. 

Shakspeare. 

You see how men of merit are sought after ; the 
undeserver may sleep, when the man of action is 
colled for. Id. 

Among them ho a spirit of phrensy sent. 

Who hurt their minds. 

And urged you on, with mad desire. 

To call in haste for their destroyer. 

MUton’s Sampson Agonistea, 
For master, or /or servant here to ocdl. 

Was all alike, where only two were all. 

Drgden*a Fables. 

I have been accustomed to entwine 
My thoughts with M ature rather in the fields. 

Than Art in galleries ; though a work divine 
Calls fur my spirit’s homage, yet it yields 
Less than it feels; because the weapon which it 
wields 

Is of another temper. Bgron*s Childe Harold. 

To call in ; to resume money at interest. 

Horace describes an old usurer, as so charmed witli 
the pleasures of a country life, that, in order to make 
a purchase, he called in all his money ; but what was 
the event of it ? why, in a very few days after, he 
put it out again. Addison** Spectator. 

To call in ; to resume any thing that is in other 
hands. 

If clipped money be called in all at once, and stop- 
ped from passing by weight, I fear it will stop trade. 

Locke. 

Neither is any thing more crticl and oppressive in 
the French government, than their practice of oaUing 
in their money, after they have sunk it very low, and 
then coining it anew, at a higher value. Smft, 

To call ill ; to summon together ; to invite. 
The heat is past, follow no farther now ; 

Call in the powers, good cousin Westmoreland. 

Shakspeare. 

Ho fears my subjects loyalty, 

And now must cull in strangers. 

Denham** S<phg. 

To call over ; to read aloud a list or muster- 
roll. 

To call out; to challenge; to summon to 
fight. 

When their sovereign’s quarrel call/ em oti< 

His foes to mortal combat they defy. 

Drgden** Virgil. 

The verb used in the neutral sense signifies to 
stop without intention of staying. . This meaning 
probably arose ffom the custom of denoting one’s 
presence at the door by a call ; but it is now 
used with great latitude. This sense is well 
enough preserved by tlie particles on or at ; but 
is forgotten, and the expression made barbarous 
by in. 

To make a short visit. 

And, as you go, caff m my brother Quintas, 

And pray him, with the tribunot, to coma to me. 

Ben Jenson 
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He ordered her to call at bit house once a week, 
which she did for some time after, when he heard no 
more of her. Tenvfie. 

That I might begin as near the fountain*head as 
possible, I first of all coiled in at St. James’s. 

Addis<m*i Spectator, 

To call on ; 'o solicit for a favor, or a debt. 

I would he loth to pay him before his day ; what 
need I be so forward with him, that caUs not on mo ? 

Shafupeare. Henry IV. 

To call on ; to repeat solemnly. 

Thrice call upon my name ; thrice beat your breast ; 
And hail ine thrice to everlasting rest. Dryden. 

The Athenians, when they lost any men at sea, 
went to the shores, and, calling thrice on their name, 
raised a cenotaph, or empty monument, to their me- 
mories. Broome on the Odystey. 

To call Upon ; to implore ; to pray to. 

Call upon me in the day of trouble j 1 will deliver 
thee, and thou shaU glorify me. Pialm i. 16. 

The neuter substantive from the verb has also 
a diversity of acceptations, as will be obvious 
from the subjoined instances. 

A vocal address of summons or invilation. 

But death comes not at call, justice divine 
Mends not her slowest pace for prayers or cries. 

Milton. 

But would you sing, and rival Orpheus’ strain. 

The wondering forest soon should dance again : 

The moving mountains hear the powerfull call. 

And headlong streams hang listening in their fall. 

Pope. 

A requisition authoritative and public. 

It may be feared, whether our nobility would con- 
tentedly sutrer themselves to be always at the call, 
and to stand to the sentence, of a number of mean 
persons. Hooker's Preface. 

Divine vocation ; summons to true religion. 

Yet he at length, time to himself best known. 
Remembering Abraham, by some wonderous call. 

May bring them back repentant and sincere. Milton. 

A summons from heaven; an impulse. 

How justly then will impious mortals fall. 

Whose pride would soar to heaven without a mil ! 

Roscommon. 

Those who to empire by dark paths aspire. 

Still plead a call to what they most desire. 

Dryden. 

St. Paul himself believed he did well, and that he 
bad a call to it, when ho persecuted the Christians, 
whom he conddeutly thought in the wrong : but yet 
it was he, and not they, who were mistaken. Locke. 

Authority; command. 

Oh, Sir ! I wish he were within my caU, or yours. 

Denham. 

A demand ; a claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity, aiid 
a greater incitement to tenderness and pity, than any 
other motive whatsoever. Addieon's Spectator. 

An instrument to call birds. 

For those birds or beasts were made from such 
pipes or calls, as may express the several tones of 
those creatures, which are represented. 

Wilkin^ Mathematical Magic. 

Calling; vocation; employment. 

Now through the land his cure of souls he stretched. 
And like a primitive apostle preached ; 

Still cheerful, ever constant to his ccdl. 

By many followed, loved by most admired by all. 

Dryden. 


A nomination. 

Upon the sixteenth was held the sergeants’ feast at 
Ely-place, there being nine seijeants of that caU. 

Bacon, 

Calling is applied to vocation; profession; 
trade. 

If God has interwoven such a pleasure with our 
ordinary codling, how much superior must that be, 
which arises from the survey of a pious life ? Surely, 
as much as Christianity is nobler than a trade. 

South. 

We find ourselves obliged to go on in honest in- 
dustry in our cailinge. Rogers. 

I cannot forbear warning you against endeavouring 
at wit in your sermons ; because many of your calling 
have mid-j themselves ridiculous by attempting it. 

Swift. 

I left no calling for this idle trade. 

No duty broke, no father disobeyed. Pope. 

To proper station or employment. 

The Gauls found the Roman senators ready to die 
with honour in their callings. 

To class of persons united by the same employ- 
ment or profession. 

It may he a caution to all Christian churches and 
magistrates, not to impose celibacy on whole callings, 
and great multitudes of men or women, who cannot 
be supposable to have the gift of continence. 

Hammond, 

Divine vocation ; invitation or impulse to the 
true religion. 

Give all diligence, to make your calling and elec- 
tion sure. 2 Peter, i. 10. 

St. Peter was ignorant of the calling oi the Gentiles. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

Call, among fowlers, the noise or cry of a 
bird, especially to its young, or to its ma!te in 
coupling time. One method of catching par- 
tridges is by the natural call of a hen trained for 
the purpose, which drawing the cocks to her, 
they are entangled in a net. Different birds re- 
quire different calls ; but most of them are com- 
posed of a pipe or reed, with a little leathern 
bag, somewhat in form of a bellows; wWch, by 
the motion given thereto, yields a libisc like 
that of the species of bird to be taken. '^‘'Tbe call 
for partridges is formed like a boat bore^ through, 
and fitted with a pipe or swan’s quill, &c. to be 
blown with the mouth, to make the nq/se of the 
cock partridge, which is very different from the 
call of the hen. Calls for quails, &c. are made 
of a leathern purse in shape like a pear, stuffed 
with horse hair, and fitted at the end with the 
bone of a cat’s, hare’s, or coney’s leg, formed 
like a flageolet. They are played, by squeezing 
the purse in the palm of the hand, at the same 
time striking on the flageolet part with the 


ss, used by t . 

mates to summon the sailors to their duty, and 
direct them in the diflerent employments of the 
ship. 

Cam. of the House, in the British Parliament, 
is the calling over the names of the members, to 
discover whether there be any in the house not 
returned by the clerk of the crown ; or what 
members are absent without leave, or just cause. 
In the former case, every person answers to hn 
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name, and departs out of the house, in the order 
wherein he is called. In the latter, each person 
stands up uncovered at the mention of his name. 

CALLA, African or Ethiopian arum : a genus 
of the monogynia order, in the heptandria class 
of plants; natural order second, piperitae: cal. 
spatha plain ; the spadix covered with florets ; 
there is no corolla ; no petals ; and the berries 
polyspermous. There are three known species. 
Tlie principal is C. TEthiopica, a plant which 
grows naturally at the Cmc of Good Hope. It 
propagates very fast by offsets, which should be 
taken off in the end of August, at which time the 
old leaves decay ; for at this tin^^i'the roots are in 
their most inactive state. They are so hardy as 
to live without any cover in mild winters, if 
planted in a warm border and dry soil ; but, with 
a little shelter, they may be preserved in full 
growth, even in hard frost. 

CALLAO, a sea-port of Peni, and the port 
of Lima, is at the mouth of the river of this 
latter name, and built on a low flat point of land, 
strongly fortified. Its road, which is the best of 
Peru, affords good anchorage all over it, is shel- 
tered by many desert islands, and protected by 
several batteries. The frequency of earthquakes 
here, have caused the houses to be built of slight 
materials, and they make altogether, says Mr. 
Stephenson, ‘a sorry appearance.' They are 
generally about twenty feet high, with mud 
walls, flat roofs, and divided into two stories ; 
the under one forms a row of small shops open 
in front, and the upper one an uncouth corridor. 
About a quarter of a mile from the landing place 
is the draw-bridge, over a dry foss, and an en- 
trance under an arched gateway to the castle, the 
Ileal Felipe. The former city of Callao stood 
at a short distance to the south of this town 
IJlloa describes the memorable scene of the 
earthquake* which swallowed up above 3000 
souls here in 1746. ‘ The sea,’ says he, 'receding 
to a considerable distance from the shore, re- 
turned in mountainous waves, foaming with the 
violence of the agitation, and suddenly turned 
Callao and the neighbouring country into a sea. 
This was not, however, totally performed by the 
first swell of the waves, for the sea retiring fur- 
ther, returned with still more impetuosity, the 
stupendous water covering both the walls and 
other buildings of the place, so that whatever 
h^ escaped the first, was now totally over- 
whelmed by these terrible mountains of waves, 
remained except a piece of the wall 
of the port of Santa Cruz, as a memorial of this 
terrible devastation. There were tlien twenty- 
three ships and vessels, great and small, in the 
harbour, of which nineteen were absolutely 
sunk, and the other four, amongst which was a 
ingate called St. Ferraus, carried by the force of 
we waves to a great distance up the country. 
1 his terrible inundation extended to other parts 
on the coast, as Cavallos and Guanape. At 
^allao, where the number of inhabitants amounted 
w> about 4000, two hundred only escaped ; and 
wenty-two of these by means of the above- 
mentioned fragment of a wall. On a calm day 

an? ” called the mar braba, rough sea, 

« on the beach a sentry is constantly placed, 


accordtng to a recent traveller, for the purpose 
of taking charge of any treasure that may be 
washed ashore ; a circumstance that often hap- 
pens. An old mulatto, one of the three or four 
who were saved, told Mr. Stephenson that he 
was sitting on some timber which had been 
laxded from a ship in the bay, at the time that 
the great wave of the sea rolled in and buried 
the city, and that he was carried clinging to the 
log, near to the chapel, a distance of three miles. 
Callao is six miles distant from Lima. 

CALLA-SUJUNG, or Calla-susung, a town 
of i^ia, in the island of Bouton, seated about a 
mile from the sea, on the top of a small hill sur- 
rounded with cocoa-nut trees. See Bouton. 

CALLE, in ancient geography, a town of Hi- 
ther Spain, seated on an eminence, which hung 
over the river Durius. It is now called Oporto. 

CAL'LET, V. & n. Fr. calotte ; a coif or 
naif kerchief for a woman ; also a little light cap, 
or night-cap worn under a hat. Perhaps the 
distinguishing badge at one period of lewd and 
infamous women, for of such persons the word 
is descriptive. Skinner applies it to an impu- 
dent woman; Dr. Johnson to a trull. 

The firate parte of this name we have yfounde : 

Let us ethimologise the secounde : 

As the firste findir mente, I am right sure, 

Cfor Calot’y for Of, we havin 0; 

And L for Icude ; and D for Demenure : 

The craft of the enventour ye maie se, lo ! 

How one name signifieth personis two,— - 
A colde olde knave, cokcold himself wenying ; 

And eke a calot of Lcude Demyning. 

Chaucer’s Remedie of Lone, 

He called her whore : a beggar in his drink 
Could not have laid such terms upon his oMet. 

Shahspeare, 

lAGO. What name fair lady? 

l)bS. Such as, she says, my lord did say 1 was. 

Emil. He called her whore ; a beggar in his drink. 
Could not liave laid such terms upon his callet. 

Iago. Why did he so? 

Uks. 1 do not know, I am sure, I am none such. 

Shahspeare. Othello. 

CAIXFiVA, in ancient British geography, a 
town of the Atrebates ; now called Wallingford. 
See Atrf.bates. 

CALLIAS, the cousin german of Aristides the 
Jwst, but of a character the very opposite of that 
disinterested hero. At the battle of Marathon, 
Callias being a torch-bearer, and in virtue of his 
office, having a fillet on his head, one of the Per- 
sians took him fur a king, and, falling down at 
his feet, discovered lo him a vast quantity of gold 
hid in a well. Callias not only seized it for his own 
use, but had the cruelty to kill the poor man, 
that he might not mention it to others ; by which 
infamous action he entailed on his posterity the 
name of Laccopluti, or enriched by the well. 
The only good action recorded of him is his ge- 
nerosity in relieving his brother-in-law Cimon 
from prison, by paying the heavy fine to which 
he was so unjustly and ungratefully subjected by 
the Athenians. See Attica. 

CALLIBLEPHARA, from soXX^c, beauty, 
and /SXe^opov, eye-lid ; in ancient medical writers, 
a name given to certain compositions intended to 
make the eye-lids beautiful. 

CALLICARPA. See Jounsonia. 
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CALLICO. Se« Calico. 

CALLICRATES, an ancient sculptor, who is 
said to have engraved some of Homer’s verses on 
a grain of millet, made an ivory chariot that 
might be concealed under the wing of a dy, and 
an ant of ivory, in which all the members were 
distinct. He flourished about A.A.C. 472. 

CALLICHTIIYS, in ichthyology, a species of 
silurus, having the second dorsal fin one-rayed ; 
a double row of scales on the sides ; cirri four. 

CALLIGONUM, in botany, a genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the polyandria class 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the twelfth order, holoraceae. The calyx 
is pentaphyllous, without petals or styles ; the 
fruit hispid and monospermous. There are 
three species, natives of Ararat, Barbary, and 
Russia. 

CALLIGRAPHY, the art of small beautiful 
writing. Callicrates is said to have written an 
elegant distich on a sesamum seed. Peter Bale, 
in 1575, wrote the Lord’s prayer, creed, ten com- 
mandments, and two short prayers in Latin, with 
his own name, motto, day of the month, year of 
the Lord, and reign of the queen, in the compass 
of a single penny, inchascd in a ring and border 
of gold, and covered with a crystal, all so accu- 
rately written as to be very legible with a mag- 
nifying glass. 

CALLIMACHUS, a celebrated architect, 
painter, and sculptor, born at Corinth, who 
Having seen by accident a vessel about which the 
plant called acanthus had raised its leaves, con- 
ceived the idea of forming the Coriniliian capital. 
See Acanthus. He flourished about A. A C. 540. 

Callimachus, a celebrated Greek poet, a 
native of Gyrene, in Lybia, flourished under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Ptolemy Euergetes, 
kings of Egypt, about A. A. C. 280. lie passed, 
according to Quintilian, for the prince of the 
Greek elegiac poets. His style is elegant, deli- 
cate, and nervous. He wrote a great number of 
small poems, of which we have only some hymns 
and epigrams remaining. Catullus has closely 
imitated him, and translated into Latin verse his 
small poem on the locks of Berenice. Calli- 
machus was also a grammarian and a learned 
critic. There is an edition of his remains, by 
Messrs. Le Fevre, 4to.; and another in 2 vols. 
8vo., with notes by Spanheim, Graevius, Bent- 
ley, &c. Dr. Tvtler of Brechin has translated 
his poems into English verse. 

C/ALLIMUS, or Calainus, in physiology, a 
stony substance mentioned by Pliny, found in 
Urn cavity of the aetites, or eagle stono. It tills 
the hollow of the aetites, much as the yoke does 
the white of an egg. See ACiitks. 

CALLINICUS of Heliopolis, inventor of a 
composition to burn in the water, called the 
Gre^ fire. See FiaSr Grecian. 

CALLIONYMUS, the dragonet, in ichthy- 
ology, a genus of fishes belonging to the order 
of juimlRres. The upper lip is doubled upj the 
eyes are very near each other ; the membrwe of 
the gills has six xadii; breathing aperture in the 
neck the, operculum iashut ; the body is naked; 
and the ventcai fins am at a great distance from 
each other. There a^e seven species ; the prin- 
cip^ arc, C. dracunculus, with tho first hone of 


the back fin shorter than its body, which is of a 
jotted yellow color. It frequents the shores of 
Genoa and Rome. C. Indicus, has a smooth 
head, with longitudinal wrinkles ; the lower jaw 
is a little longer than the upper one; the tongue 
obtuse and emarginated ; the apertures of the 
p^lls are large : it is of a livid color, and the anus 
is in the middle of the body. It is a native of 
Asia. C. lyra, with the first bone of the back 
fin as long as the body of the animal, and a 
cirrhus at the anus. It is found as far north as 
Norway and Spitsbergen, and as far south as the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is not unfVequent on the 
Scarborough coa44 wliere it is taken by the hook 
in thirty or forty fathoms water. It is often found 
in the stomach of the cod. 

CALLIOPE, from caWoC) beauty, and airff, 
voice, in the Pagan mythology, the muse who 
presides over eloquence and heroic poetry. She 
was fabled to have a very sweet voice, and was 
reckoned the first of the nine sisters. Horace 
styles her Regina : 

Dcsccndc ca:lo, et die age tibia, 

Regina, longum, Calliope, melos, 

Seu voce nunc mavis acuta, 

8cu iidibus citharavo Phuebi. 

Her distinguishing oflicc was to record the wor- 
thy actions ot the hving; and, accordingly, she 
is represented with tablets in her hand. 

Ca lliope, in entomology, a species of papilio, 
the wings of which are yellow ; tlie anterior pair 
three streaks ; the posterior ones, three bands. 

CAL'LIPERS, n. I. Of this word I know 
not the etymology ; nor does any thing more pro- 
bably occur, than that, perhaps, the word is 
corrupted from clipperSf instruments with which 
any thing is clipped, enclosed or embraced. 
Compasses with bowed shanks. 

Callipers measure the distance of any round, cy- 
lindrick, conical body; so that when workmen use 
them, they open the two points to their described 
width, and turn so much stuff off the intended place, 
till the two points of the callipers lit just over their 
work. Moxon*s Mechanical ^jeercises. 

Callipers. See Caliber Compasses. 

CALLIPOLIS, in ancient geographyi the 
name of several cities of antiquity, particularly 
one upon the Hellespont, next the Propontis, 
and opposite to Lampsacus in Asia; now CE^ed 
Gallipoli. 

CALLIPIC Period. See Calippic. 

CALLlllRHOE, in ancient geograj^y, called 
also Enneacrunos, from its nine springs, a foun- 
tain not far from Athens, greatfy adorned by 
Plsistratus, where there were several wells, hut 
this was only the running spring. It was aim 
the name of a very fine spring of hot water be- 
yond .1 ordan, near the Dead Sea, into which it i»ns. 

CALLISIA, in botany, a genus of the ipbno- 
gyiiia order, in the triandria class of plants ; in 
die natural method of the sixth order, ensate • 
CAL. triphyllous ; the petals are three ; anthers 
double ; trie capsule is bilocular. There is but 
one species, a native of America and the West 
Indies. 

CALLISTHENES, the philosopher, discip|e> 
and relation of Aristotle, by whose desire 
he accompanied Alexander the Great in his 
expeditions ; but proving too severe a censurer 
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of that hero’s conduct, he was put by him to the 
torture, on suspicion of a treasonable conspira- 
cy and died under it, A. A. C. 328. 
^CALLISTIA, in Grecian antiquity, a Les- 
bian festival, wherein the women presented them- 
selves in Juno’s temple, and the prise was 
assigned to the fairest. There was another of 
these contentions at the festival of Ceres Eleu- 
sinia, among the Parrhasians; and another 
among the Eleans, where the most beautiful 
man was present^ with a complete suit of 
armour, which he consecrated to Minerva; to 
whose temple he walked in prc^sion, accom- 
panied by his friends, who him with 

ribands, and crowned him wiVk garland of 
myrtle. 

CALLISTO, in fabulous history, the daughter 
)f Lycaon, king of Arcadia, and one of Diana’s 
.lymphs. Jupiter, falling in love with her, 
assumed the form of Diana, and in due time she 
was delivered of Areas. Juno, enraged, turned 
her into a she bear. Meantime Areas grew up, 
and became a famous hunter, when he was fif- 
teen years of age ; but as he was just going to 
shoot his mother, not knowing her in her savage 
form, Jupiter interposed to prevent the parricide, 
and translated them both to the stars, where they 
became the constellations, called the greater and 
lesser bear. — Ovid. Metam. Lib. ii. tab. 5. 

CALLTSTRATUS, an excellent Athenian 
irator, who was banished for having obtained 
too great an authority in the government. De- 
mosthenes was so struck with the force of his 
eloquence, and the glory that it procured him, 
that he abandoned philosophy, and resolved 
thenceforward to apply himself to oratory. 

I CALLISTDS (John Andronicus), was a 
[native of Thessalonica, and professor of peripa- 
tetic philosophy in Constantinople, whei e he was 
jnuch esteemed for his learning. When that 
city was taken he fled to Rome, where he read 
lectures on Aristotle, and afterwards movetl to 
iFlorencfe, where he had a vast concourse of dis- 
ciples : among whom were Angelas Politianiis, 
Janus Pannonius, George Valla, and others. 
Towards the end of his life he removed to 
France, where he died, in an advanced age, with 
the character of a learned and worthy man. lie 
left some Greek MSS., particularly one, in the 
public library at Paris, entitled A Monody on 
the Miseries of Constantinople. 

CALLITRICHPi, or Star-orass, in botany, 

genus of die digynia order, in the monandria 
class of plants ; natural order twelfth, holora- 
ceae. It has no calyx, but two petals, and the 
jcapsule is bilocular and tetraspermous. The 
tpecies are all annuals. 

CALLOT (.Fames), a celebrated engraver, 
bo^ at Nancy, in 1593. In his youth he tra- 
velled to Rome to learn designing and engrav- 
and thence to Florence, where the grand 
duke took him into his service. After the death 
g that prince, Callot returned home, when 
*fenry, duke of Lorraine, settled a considerable 
pension upon him. His reputation soon spread- 
pg all over Eurbpe, the infanta of the Nether- 
lands drew him to Brussels, where he engraved 
^he siege of Bveda. Louis XHI. made him de- 
the sieges of Rochelle and ilh^. Having 


taken Nancy in 1631, he proposed that Callot 
should represent the new conquest ; but Callot 
begged to be excused ; and some courtiers re- 
solving to oblige him to do it, he answered,, that 
he would sooner cut off his thumb, than 
do any thing against the honor of his prince 
and country. This excuse the king accepted ; 
and said, that the duke of Lorraine was happy m 
having such faithful and affectionate subjects. 
Callot followed his business so closely, that, 
though he died at forty-three years of age, he is 
said to have left of his own execution 1500 
pieces. The following are a few of the principal : 
1. The Murder of the Innocents. 2. The Marriage 
of Cana in Galilee. 3. The Passion of Christ, on 
twelve very small upright plates ; first impres- 
sions very scarce. 4. St. John in the island of 
Patraos. 5. The Temptation of St. Anthony. 
6. The Punishments; the execution of several 
criminals. 7. The Miseries of War; in eigh- 
teen small plates. 8. The great Fair of Florence. 
9. The little Fair, or Players at Bowls. This is 
one of the scarcest of Callot’s prints ; and it is 
very difficMilt to meet with a fine impression of it. 

CALLIXTUS III. a Spaniard, named Al- 
phonso de Borgia, elected Pope in 1455, and 
died in 1458, after attempting 
in vain to stir up the princes 
of Europe against the Turks. ^ 

Medals were struck in ho- ^ 

nor of this pope, bearing, as (— ^ 

in the annexed figure, his 7 

effigy, and the inscription, 

CALISTUS in. PONT. 

MAX. 

CALLOSA, in entomology, a small Italian 
species of apis, the color of which is a dark shin- 
ing blue, with a white lip, and white callous dots 
on each side of the thorax, in front of the wings. 

CAL’LOUS, Lat. callus; Fr. callo- 

Cal'lousness, >site. Properly that hard- 

Callos'ity. 3 ness of the foot induced by 
walking. Indurated; hardened; inexorable; 
applied to wounds or the edges of ulcers when • 
in an insensible state ; to the mind that is slug- 
gish and misapprehensive ; to a hard unfeeling 
heart, dead to the sympathies and tendernesses of 
human nature. 

Licentiousness has so long passed for sharpness of 
wit, and greatness of mind, that the conscience is 
grawn callout. L* Estrange. 

The wretch is drenched too deep ; 

His soul is stupid, and his heart asleep ; 

Fattened in vice, so caUom and so gross, 

He sins, and sees not, senseless of his loss. 

Dry den. 

The oftener we use the organs of touching, the more 
oi' these scales are formed, and the skin becomes 
the thicker, and so a caUoumess grows upon it. 

Cheyne, 

In progress of time, the ulcers became sinuous and 
caUoutf with induration of tUo glands. Wiseman, 

The surgeon ought to vary the diet of his patient, 
as ho finds the fibres loosen too much, are too flaccid, 
and produce funguses ; or as they harden, and pro- 
duce callosities ; in the first cape, wine and spirituous 
liquors are useful, in the last hurtful. 

Arbut/mot an Diet. 
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If they let go their hope of everlasting life with 
wiiliogness, and entertain final perdition with exulta> 
tion, ought they not to be esteemed destitute of com- 
mon sense, and abandoned to a cattousneu and numb- 
ness of soul. Bentley. 

CAULOW. Sax. calu; Swed. kahl, skallig, 
from Lat. calvus, undedeed ; naked. By Lye it 
is applied to the smoouiness and nakedness of 
unfledged birds ; by Drayton to the smoothness 
or softness of the down ; and by Fletcher (Met.) 
to a newly dedged wing. The ‘soft and callow 
down ' of the elegant Drayton, is clearly in 
allusion to the natural state of the wing in young 
birds; in which at the same time the down is 
beautifully ‘ soft.’ 

And through his soft and callow down doth flow 
As loth so soon his presence to forego. 

The Owl. 

Thy love no time began, no time decays. 

But still increaseth with decreasing days : 

Where then may we begin, where may we end thy 
praise ? 

My eallvw wing, that newly left the nest. 

How can it make so high a towering flight ? 

O depth without a depth ! in humble breast, 

With praises I admire so wondrous height. 

Fletcher* a Purple Island, can. 1. 

Bursting wiih kiudly rapture, forth disclosed 
Their callow young. • Milton. 

Then as an eagle, who with pious care 
Was beating widely on the wing for prey. 

To her now silent airy docs repair. 

And finds her callow infants forced away. 

Drydcn. 

How in small flights they know to try their young. 
And teach the callow child her parent’s song. Prior. 

So speeds the wily fox, all armed with fear. 

Who lately filched the turkey’s callow care. Gay. 

And oft the wily dwarf in ambush lay. 

And often made the cnllow young his prey. 

With slaughtered victims heaped his board, and smiled 
To avenge the parents’ trespass on the child. Beattie. 

CALLUS, or Callosity, in a general sense, 
is any cutaneous, corneous, or osseous hardness, 
natural or preternatural ; but most frequently it 
.signifies the callus generated about the edges of a 
fracture, provided by nature, to preserve the 
fractured bones, in the situation in which they 
are replaced by the surgeon. A callus, in this sense, 
is originally a sort of jelly, or liquid viscous matter, 
that issues from the small arteries and bony fibres 
of the divided parts, and fills up the cavities be- 
tween them. It first appears of a cartilaginous 
substance ; but at length becomes quite bony, 
and joins the fractured part so firmly togethei. 
that the limb will often make greater resistance to 
any external violence with this part, than with 
Aose which were never broken. It is not always 
in the power of surgeons to restrain or command 
its growth; for sometimes a broken bone, for 
want of due action in its vessels, will remain 
several months disunited ; and, at other times, the 
callus becomes so exuberant as to cause an un- 
sightly enlargement of the bone, around the broken 
extremities. That preternatural hard and thick- 
ened state of the skin which constitutes the disease 
named a com, is also termed callus, and to the 
lamina of homy cuticle which forms on the han^ 
of hard-working people^the same name is applied. 
Surgeons apply the teim callus to the edges of 
old i^rs, wnen they become thickened and in- 


sensible. This kind of induration is unfavorable 
to a cure, and should be removed by the knife or 
caustic, if it cannot be softened by emollient 
poultices, &c. 

CALM', V. odj, & n.'\ Fr. calme ; Ital. Sp. 
Calm'ly, f Port. co/wa,xoXaw; It. 

Calm'ne.ss, i rafo, signify to lower; 

Calmy', odi. A allay; abate; but pos- 

sibly Lat. quietumf quietillumf quillum, tranquil- 
lunif may have produced calm : quiet; still ; easy; 
peaceable; fair; gentle; unmoved. To calm 
and to becalm differ iu some degree ; to calm is 
to stop motiom and to becalm is to withhold 
from motion. «|||k 

So shall sea be oalm unto us. Jonah. 
And now they nigh approached to the sted, 
Where as those mermaides dwelt : it was a still 
And calmy bay, on one side sheltered 
With the broad shadow of an hoary hill. 

Faerie Queene. 

It seemeth most agreeable to reason, that the 
waters ratlier stood in a quiet calm, than that they 
moved with any raging or overbearing violence. 

Raleiifh. 

Sir, ’tis fit 

You have strong party, or defend yourself 
By calmness, or by absence, all’s in anger. 

Shakapears 

I see thou art implacable, more deaf 
To prayers than winds or seas ; yet winds to seas 
Arc reconciled at length, and sea to shore ; 

Thy anger unappeasable still rages 
Eternal tempest, never to be calmed. Milton 

Angling was, after tedious study, a rest to h 
mind, a sheerer of his spirits, a diverter of sadness, 
calmer of unc^uict thoughts, a moderator of passion! 
a procurer of contentedness. Waltot 

But against that thou sittest afloat. 

Like Veniw in her pearly boat ; 

The halcyons calming all that’s nigh. 

Betwixt the air and water fly. Marvel 

O help ! O help '. I see it faint 
And dye as calmly as a saint. It 

Much him the honour of his ancient race 
Inspired, nor would he his own deeds deface. 

And secret joy in his calm soul does rise. 

That Monk looks on to see how Douglas dies. /( 
Great and strange calms usually portend the mm 
violent storms ; and therefore, since storms and cah 
do always follow one another, certainly, of the two, i 
is much more eligible to have the storm first, and th 
calm afterwards : since a eahn before a storm is cotu 
monly a peace of a man's own making ; but a coh 
after a storm, a peace of God's. SoiUi 

His curled brows 

Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly flows. 

Denham 

I will bear it 

With all the tender sufferance of a friend. 

As calmly as the wounded patient bears 
The artist's hand that ministers his cure. 

Otwaijfe Orphtm> 

1 beg the grace. 

You would lay by those terrours of your faca;^ 

Till calnuwss to your eyes you first restore, 

1 am afraid, and I can beg no more. Dry^> 
Jesus, whose bare word checked the sea, w 
exerts himself in silencing the tempests, and eelmtV 
the intestine storms, within our breasts. 

Decay of 

The queen her speech with aUm attention 
Her eyes restrain the silver-streaming tears. 
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He willed to $Uy, 

The tacred rites and hecatomto to pay^ 

And calm Minerva’s wrath. Id. 

Keligion's cheerful flame her bosom warms, 
all her hours, and brightens all her charms. 

Gay. 

Gradual sinks the breese 
Into a perfect oolm ; that not a breath 
Is beard to quiver through the closing woods. 

Or rustling turn the many>twinkling leaves 
Of aspin tall. ThorMon*a Seasoni. 

Aflliction is the wholesome soil of virtue. 

Where patience, honour, sweet humanity. 

Calm fortitude take root, and strongly flourish. 

Mallet and Thomson’s Alfred. 
Hail awful scenes, that calm the troubled breast. 
And woo the weary to profound repose ; 

Can passion’s wildest uproar lay to rest, 

And whisper comfort to the man of woes ? Beattie. 

Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 
With a calm languor, which, though to the eye 
Idlesse it seem, hath its morality. Byron 

Calm, the state of rest wliich appears in the 
air,and sea when there is no wind stirring. A 
calm is more dreaded by a sea-faring man than a 
storm, if he has a strong ship and sea room ; for 
under the line excessive heat sometimes produces 
such dead calms, that ships are obliged to stay 
two or three months without being able to stir. 
Two opposite winds will sometimes produce a 
calm. This frequently occurs in the Gulf of 
Mexico, at no great distance from the shore, 
where some gust or land wind will so poise the 
general easterly wind, as to produce a perfect 
calm. Calms arc never so great on the Ocean as 
on the Mediterranean, as the flux and reflux of 
the former keep the water in a continual agita- 
tion, even where there is no wind ; whereas there 
being uo tides in the latter, the calm is sometimes 
so dead, that the water is as clear as a looking- 
glass ; but such calms are almost constant pre- 
sages of an approaching storm. On the coasts 
about Smyrna, a long calm is reputed a prognos- 
tic of an earthquake. It is not uncommon for 
vessels to be becalmed, in the road of the constant 
bevantine winds, in places where they ride near 
the land. Thus between the two capes of Car- 
tooche toward the main, and Cape Antonia in 
Cuba, the sea is narrow, and tliere is often a 
calm produced by some gust of a land wind that 
poises the Levantine wind, and renders the whole 
perfectly still for two or three days. In this case 
the current that runs here is of use to the vessels, 
u It sets right ; when it sets easterly, a ship will 
nave a passage in three or four days to the Ila- 
vannah ; but if otherwise, it is often a fortnight 
or three weeks' sail, the ship being embayed in 
the Gulf of Mexico. When the weather is per- 
ectly calm, the sailors try which way the current 
sets, by sending out a boat, which will ride mo- 
loniess ^ough there is no bottom to be found, as 
secured by the strongest anchor. Their 
^ a little dis- 

nl *'^^'** ship, and then throw over their 
about forty pounds weight ; 
sink to about 200 fathoms ; and then, 
turn L * bottom, the boat will 

as n \ against the current, and ride as firmly 
possible. 

^ AT M Latitu PE in sea language, are situated 
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in the Atlantic Ocean, between the tropic of Can- 
cer and the latitude of 29° north, or they denote 
the space that lies between the trade and variable 
winds, because it is frequently subject to calms 
of long duration. 

CALMAR, a sea-port of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Smaland, 150 miles south-west of Stock- 
holm, and forty from Carlscroon. It is divided 
into two towns, the old and the new. The now 
town is built a little way from the other, and is 
large and handsome. 

CALMET (Augustine), one of the most learned 
and laborious writers of the eighteenth century, 
was bom at Mesnil le Ilorgue, in France, in 
1672, and took the habit of the Benedictines in 
1688. Having passed through the usual course 
of philosophy and theology, he was employed in 
teaching the younger part of the community, till, 
in 1704, he settled as sub-prior in the abbey of 
Munster, in Alsace, where he presided over an 
academy of eight or ten monks devoted to the 
study of the Scriptures. There he composed 
his commentaries on the Scriptures, published 
in French from 1707 to 1716. In 1718 he was 
appointed to the abbacy of St. Leopold in Nancy ; 
and in 1728 he was elected abbot of Senones. 
The title of a bishop in partibus was offered him, 
hut he declined accepting it. He wrote, 1. 
Cominentaire Litteral surtoiis lesTavres de I’An- 
cien et du Nouveau Testament, 23 vols. 4to. 
1707-1716, reprinted in 26 vols. 4to., and also in 
9 vols. fol. ; abridged in 14 vols. 4to. by Rondet, 
and a new edition of the abridgment in 17 vols. 
4to. Avignon, 1767-73. 2. The Dissertations 

and Prefaces, published separately, 2 vols. 4to. 
Paris, 1720. 3. Histoire de I’Ancien et du 

Nouveau Testament, intended as an introduction 
to Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History, 2 and 4 vols. 
4to., and 5 and 7 vols. 12mo, 4. Dictionnaire 
Historique, Critique, et Chronologique, de la 
Bible, 4 vols. fol. Paris, 1730, translated into 
English by Samuel D’Oyly, 3 vols. fol. London, 
17.32, and a new edition in 4to. 1793, &c. 5. 

Histoire Ecclesiastique et Civile de la Lorraine, 
3 vols. fol. reprinted in 5 vols. fol. 1745. 6. 

Bibliotheque des Ecrivains de Lorraine, fol. 
1751. 7. Histoire Universelle Sacree et Profane. 
15 vols. 4to. &c. 

CALMUCKS. See Kalmucks. 

CAI-NE, a town of Wiltshire, seated on the 
river of the same name. It had a palace of the 
West Saxon kings. Its chief manufacture is 
cloth. It sends one member to parliament ; 
and lies twelve miles west of Marlborough, and 
eighty-eight west of Loudon. 

CALNEA, in ancient geography, a city in the 
land of Shinar, built by Nimrod, and the last 
city mentioned (Gen. x. 10.) as belonging to his 
kingdom. It is believed to be the same with 
Calno mentioned in Isaiah x. 9, and with Can- 
neh in Ezekiel xxvii. 23. It is observed that it 
must have been situated in Mesopotamia, since 
tiiese prophets join it with Haran, Eden, Assyria, 
and Chilmad, which carried on a trade with 
Tyre. It is said by Chaldee interpreters, as well 
as by Eusebius and Jerome, to be the same with. 
Ctesiphon, upon the Tigris, about three miles dis- 
tant uum Seleucia, and that for some time it was, 
the capital cuy of the Parihians. 
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CALODENDRUM, in botany, a genus of 
tlie class pentandria, order digynia. The essen- 
tial characters are cal. five-parted : cor. petals 
five ; nectaries five : per. capsule five-celled and 
five-angled ; but the corolla, nectary, and sta- 
mens so often differ in the number of their parts,^ 
that the capsule may be said to be the only es- 
sential. There is but one species : a native of 
the Cape. 

ALOGERI, KaXoycpoi, in church history, 
monks of tlie Greek church, divided into three 
dec;rees ; viz. the archari, or novices ; the micro- 
chemi, or the ordinary professed ; and the mega- 
lochemi, or more perfect ; they are likewise di- 
vided into caenobites, anchorites, and recluses. 
The coenobites are employed in reciting their 
offices from midnight to sun-set ; they are ob- 
liged to make three genuflexions at the door of 
the choir, and returning, to bow to the right and 
to the left, to their brethren. The anchorites re- 
tire from the world, and live in hermitages in the 
neighbourhood of the monasteries ; they cultivate 
a little spot of ground, and never go out but on 
Sundays and holidays, to perform their devotions 
at the next monastery. The recluses shut them- 
selves up in grottoes and caverns on the tops of 
mountains, which they never leave, abandoning 
themselves entirely to Providence : they live on 
the alms sent them by the neighbouring monas- 
teries. Some reckon the Caloyers a branch of 
the Calogeri. 

CALOMEL, chloride of mercury, frequently 
called mild muriate, or dulcified sublimate of 
mercury. 

CALOPHYLLUM, in botany, a genus of the 
moDOgynia order, and polyandria class of plants : 
COR. tetrapetalous : cal, tetraphyllous ana color- 
ed ; the fruit a globose plum. There are two 
species, both lofty trees, indigenous to India; 
from one of which, C. inophyllum, upon inci- 
sion of its bark, exudes the resin called tacamahac. 

CALOPUS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
insecta, order coleoptera. Antennas filiform ; 
feelers four, the fore-ones clavate, the hind-ones 
filiform : thorax gibbous ; wing-cases linear. 
Three species ; two European, one American. 

CALORIMETER, an instrument first con- 
trived by Lavoisier and Laplace, to measure the 
heat given out by a body in cooling. It consists 
of three vessels, placed one within the other, so 
as to leave two cavities between them ; a frame 
of iron net-work being suspended «n the middle 
of the innermost vessel, to Wd the heated body. 
The two exterior concentric interstices are filled 
■with bruised ice, by the fusion of which the heat 
given out by the central hot body is measured. 
The water runs off through the bottom, which 
terminates in the shape of a funnel, with a stop- 
cock. 

CALOTE, a .species of skull-cap worn under 
the hat by officers and soldiers of the French 
cavalry, and which is proof against a sabre or a 
sword. Calotes are usually made of iron, 'or 
dressed leather. Those delivered out to the 
troops are made of iron. 

Calotk, a term used in the French service for 
the lieutenant's court, at which the first lieute- 
nant of the regiment/ for the time being, always 
presided. It look cognizance, as a court of ho- 


nor, of all disputes in which the laws of honor 
or of good breeding had been violated. Our re- 
gimental committees resemble the calote, espe- 
cially with regard to the expulsion of an ofiicer, 
or the sending of him to Coventry. 

CALOTES, in zoology, a species of lacerta, 
with a round long tail ; me fore part of the back, 
and hinder part of the head being dentated 
Found in the island of Ceylon. 

CALOTTE', n. s. French. See Callet. 

CALO'Y EHS, n. s. KaXoc. Monks of the 
Greek church. 

Temperate as caloyers in their secret cells. 

Madden on Boulter 

Caloyers are of the order of St. Basil. A 
numerous body of them live on Mount Athos 
and never marry, though others of that churcl 
do. They abstain from fiesh, and fare verj 
hardly, their ordinary meals being olives picklec 
when they are ripe. They are about 6000 in all 
and inhabit several parts of the mountain. Thej 
are so respected that the Turks themselves wil 
often send them alms. These monks are not idle 
but labor with the axe, spade, and sickle, dress- 
ing themselves like hermits. Formerly they ha( 
fine Greek MSS., but they are now become s( 
illiterate, that they can scarcely read or write 
They live to a great age. See Calogeri. 

CALPE, a mountain of Andalusia in Spain 
at the foot of which, towards the sea, standi 
Gibraltar. It is half a league in height toward: 
the land, and so steep that there is no approach 
ing it on that side. It was anciently reckoned oik 
of the pillars of Hercules ; Abyla being the other 

CALFHURNIA, a female orator of ancieni 
Rome, who pleaded her own causes before tlu 
senate ; but is said to have proved so trouble 
some, that they made a law, that thcnceforwart 
no woman should be allowed to plq^d. 

CALPHURNIUS (Titus), a Latin poet o: 
Sicily, who lived under the emperor Carus and 
his son. Seven of his eclogues are extant. 

CALTIIA, in botany, marsh marigold, a genus 
of the monogynia order, in the polyandria class 
of plants. No calyx; five petals; no nectaria; 
capsules many, and polysperraous. There are 
but two species known ; viz. 1. C. palustris, 
with stem erect; found in our own marshes: 2. 
C. natans, with procumbent floating stem ; a na- 
tive of Siberia. The flowers gathered before they 
expand, and preserved in salted vinegar, are a 
good substitute for capers. The juice of the 
petals, boiled with alum, stains paper yellow. 
Goats and sheep eat this plant ; horses, cows, 
and swine, refuse it. 

CALTROP, in botany. See Tri bulls. 

CALTROPS, n. s. Sax. coltjtseppe ; an in- 
strument made with three spikes, so that which 
way soever it fells to the ground, one of them 
points upright, to wound horses feet. — A pla*|^ 
common in France, Spain, and Italy, where it 

S ows among com, ana is very troublesome; for 
e fruit being armed with strong prickles, run 
into the feet of the cattle. This is certainly the 
plant mentioned in Virgil’s Georgies, under the 
name of tribulus. 

The groand about was thick sown with califoP^’ 
which very much incommoded the shoeless Moors. 

Dr. Addison** Account of Tang»e** 
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Caltrops, in military afTairs, an instru- 
ment ivith four iron points, disposed in an angu- 
lar form, so that three of them are always on the 
ground, and the fourth pointing upwards. They 
are scattered over the ground where the enemy’s 
cavalry is to pass, in order to embarrass them. 

CALVA, or Calvaria, from calvus, bald ; 
‘he scalp or upper part of the cranium, compre- 
lending all above the eyes, temples, ears, and 
)ccipital eminence. 

CALVART (Denis), a celebrated painter, 
3 orn at Antwerp in 1552. He studied painting 
inder Fontana and Sabbatini. He opened a 
ichool at Bologna, which became celebrated ; 
ind from which proceeded Guido, Albani, and 
>ther great masters. Calvart was well skilled in 
irchitecture, perspective, and anatomy, which he 
lonsidered as necessary to a painter, and taught 
:o his pupils. His principal works are at Bo- 
ogna, Ilome, and Reggio. He died at Bologna, 
nt619. 

CALVARY, from calvaria, i. e. tlie place of a 
ikull, called also Golgotha, which signifies the 
same, a hill of Judea, west of Jerusalem, on the 
jutside of the city, where our Saviour was cruci- 
led, and where malefactors were commonly 
jxecuted. Some derive the name from the re- 
semblance of the hill to a man’s head ; others 
from its baldness, as it was said to be destitute 
3f verdure ; but it is more probable, that the 
nil derived its name from the many skulls of those 
jxccuted, being carelessly tossed about upon it. 
Tradition says Adam was buried upon it. The 
British Princess Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine the Great, about A. D. 330, erected a magnifi- 
cent church over our Saviour’s sepulchre, near 
it, which is still visited by superstitious pilgrims. 

Calvary, in heraldry, a cross, so called be- 
cause it resembles the cross on which our Saviour 
luffered. It is always set upon steps. 

Calvary, in the customs of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, is a term sometimes used for a 
kind of chapel devotion, raised on a hillock 
near a city; in memory of the place where 
Jesus Christ was crucified near Jerusalem. Such 
was the Calvary of St. Valerian, near Paris : it was 
accompained with several little chapels, in each 
of which was represented in sculpture one of the 
mysteries of the passion. The Roman Catholics < 
vindicate these pictorial exhibitions of the mys- 
teries of religion, as justifiable upon the same 
principle as any other mode of bringing the 
facts memorialised upon the eye of the mind ; 
and as particularly useful to those classes of 
society whose inclinations or avocations will per- 
mit them to ’•ead or think but little. 

• p^^VERT, a county of the United States, 
m the Western Shore of Maryland ; bounded on 
ne east by the Chesapeake ; on the north by 
Anne-^undel county; and on the south and 
west by the river Patuxent. It is thirty-three 
miles and a half long from the mouth of the 
Lion’s Creek, and nineteen and a 
nail broad. The surface is hilly and the soil 
produces good crops of Indian 
n, though the tobacco is of an interior quality. 

p®orge, afterwards Lord Baltimore, 
M bom at Kiplin, in Yorkshire, about 1582, 
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and educated at Oxford, where he took the 
degree of B. A. He was made secretary to Sir 
Robert Cecil ; he was afterwards knighted, and 
in 1618 appointed one of the principal secre- 
taries of state. But after he had enjoyed that • 
office about five years, he resigned it, telling 
king James, that he was become a Roman 
Catholic, — that he must either be wanting to his 
trust, or violate his conscience in discharging his 
office. This ingenuous confession so affected the 
king, that he continued him privy counsellor 
all his reign, and created him baron Baltimore. 
He afterwards obtained a grant of a country on 
the north part of Virginia from Charles I. who 
called it Maryland, in honor of his queen ; but 
he died in April, 1632, aged 50, before the 
patent was made out. It was, however, filled 
up to his son Cecil, lord Baltimore; and bears 
date June 20th, 1 632. It was held from the crown 
as part of the manor of Windsor, on one singular 
condition, viz. to present two Indian arrows 
yearly, on Easter Tuesday, at the castle, where 
they are kept and shown to visitors. His lord- 
ship wrote, 1. A Latin poem on the death of Sir 
Henry Upton. 2. Speeches in Parliament. 
3. Various Letters of State. 4. The Answer of 
Tom Tell-Truth. 5. The Practice of Princes. 
And, 6. The Lamentation of the Kirk. 

CAL VI (Lazzaro), was horn at Genoa, and 
was one of the scholars of Perino del Vaga, as 
was his brother Panteolo, with whom he worked. 
In the Palavicini palace, they painted the cele- 
brated continence of Scipio. Envy worked so 
strongly in the breast of Lazzaro, that he had 
recourse to the foulest arts to avenge himself of 
those who were his rivals. Among those who 
fell victims to his unprincipled spirit, was Gia- 
como Bargone, whom he poisoned ; and against 
other artists he contrived the basest machinations, 
in order to effect their ruin. At length he was 
employed to paint, in connexion with Andrea 
Semini and Luca Cambiasi, a picture of the birth 
of John the Baptist ; but though Calvi exercised 
h5s best powers, he fell short of Cambiasi, and 
Lazzaro, in a fit of mortification, went to sea. He 
followed that occupation twenty years, and 
then returned to his original profession, which 
he practised till his eighty-fifth year. He died 
in 1606 aged 105. 

CALVILLE', n. s. French ; a sort of apple. 

CALVIN, or Cauvin, (John), a celebrated 
reformer of the sixteenth century, whose religi- 
ous tenets have given rise to a large and respect- 
able party among Protestants, called Calvin ists, 
(which see), was born at Noyon, a city of Pi- 
cardy, July 10th, 1509. His fether was a cooper, 
in respectable but not affluent circumstances, 
and sufficiently esteemed in the neighbourhood 
to be able to introduce his son into the Montmor 
family ; with the children of which he was edu- 
cated at his father’s expense. He was sent with 
the children of his patron to the College de la 
Marche, at Paris, then under the regency of Ma- 
turin Cordier, and soon became distinguished for 
his application to study. From the College of 
La Marche he was removed to that of Mortal^ 
when he entered upon the pursuit of dialectics 
and philosophy, under the tuition of a learned 
Spaniard. In 1529 his fhther had sufficient in«- 
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terett with the bishop of Noyon to procure the 
young student a benefice in the cathedral church 
of that city, and the rectory of Pont L'Eveque, 
the parish in which he was bom. Here, though 
not ordained, he is said to have preached fre- 
quently ; but becoming intimate with a protes- 
tant relative, Pierre Robert Olivetan, autnor of 
a French translation of the Scriptures, he felt 
dissatisfied with his station, and gradually re- 
solved to quit the Romish communion, liis fa- 
ther, at about the same period, began to apprehend 
that he could better ensure his advancement in 
life in the law than in the church. He now, 
therefore, removed to Orleans, and applied him- 
self, with his characteristic ardor, to the lectures of 
Pierre de L’Etoile, a celebrated civilian, after- 
wards president of the parliament of Paris. 
Here he received a doctor’s degree ; studied the 
Scriptures as well as the law very closely, and is 
said by his late night hours to have laid the 
foundation of a weakness in his stomach, which 
finally shortened his days. His legal attainments 
were so universally acknowledged at Orleans, 
that, in the absence of the professors, he frequently 
lectured for them before tlie university. Scaliger 
says, that at the age of twenty-two he was the 
most learned man in Europe. 

To complete his education for the law, he re- 
moved for a short time from Orleans to Boutges, 
where, while attending the lectures of Andrb 
Alciat, he contracted an intimate acquaintance 
with Melchiar Wolmar, the Greek professor of 
the university. In acknowledgment for Wei- 
mar’s instruction in that language, Calvin after- 
wards dedicated to him his Commentary on the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians ; and in this 
neighbourhood he is said to have been occasion- 
ally engaged in village preaching. 

His father died while he was in his twenty- 
fourth year, and the civcumstance compelled him 
to 'jlose his college life, and, after a short resi- 
dence at Noyon, to proceed to Paris. In the 
title page of his first work, a Commentary on 
Seneca’s De Clementia, which he published here 
in 1533, we first find ^at slight change in his 
name, which has been unfairly adverted to. 

* In reality,’ says Mr. Drelincourt, * it is very in- 
considerable, or rather nothing at all : for being 
to turn Cauvin (his family name) into Latin, if 
one would give it an air and termination suita- 
ble to the genius of the language, how can one 
turn it otherwise than by (’alvinus V And ‘ his 
first work being written in Latin, and he thereby 
known by the name of Calvinus, if after that, 
when he wrote in French, he had used any othei 
name but that of Calvin, the work might have lieen 
taken for another man’s.’ The friends of the re- 
formed religion now heard of his attachment to 
their system, and induced him to relinquish all 
secular pursuits. His zeal and sincerity was 
soon put to the test. Having supplied his friend 
Nicholas Cop, rector of I’Acaaemie de Paris, 
with hints for a speech, in which were some se- 
vere reflections on popery, the rector, at the in- 
stigation of the Sorbonne, was summoned before 
the parliament, and only eluded punishment by 
withdrawing to Basil. Cidvin 'vyas also advised 
to take flight; and bad scarcely quitted Paris 
when a warrant was issued for his apprehension, 
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and his apartments were searched by the bailiff 
Marin, one of the most relentless persecutors of 
the age. His papers disclosed a number of the 
names of the Protestants who were about, it is said, 
to be proscribed, when the queen of Navarre 
interposed in their favor, allayed the storm for a 
time, and even ventured to recal Calvin. Pru- 
dence, however, dictated his retreat from the eye 
of the hostile authorities ; and he chose Saint- 
onge for his place of retirement, where he em- 
ployed himself in the composition of homilies 
adapted to the capacities of the common people. 
He also visited, at this time, the aged Jacques 
Le Fevre d’Estaples, formerly the tutor of the 
children of Francis 1. who had retired under the 
protection of the queen of Navarre to Nerac. 
The worthy old confessor welcomed him heartily, 
and predicted his future celebrity as an instru- 
ment of establishing the tme religion. In 1534 
Calvin visited Paris, partly with a view to meet 
the celebrated Michael Servetus, whose opinions 
respecting the Trinity were now becoming; 
known. It was a journey of some danger, as 
this year was disgraced by many cruelties inflict- 
ed on the reformed at Paris ; but Servetus did not 
appear. The king, it is said, being particularly 
exasperated at an attack on the mass, which was 
nailed to tlie door of the Louvre, went ban- 
headed with his sons in "procession, as an expia- 
tion of the crime, ordered eighty of the reformers 
to be burnt alive in the most conspicuous parts 
of the capital, and declared that if his own sons 
were to become infected with their detestable 
heresy, they should suffer the same fate. 

Calvin now determined to quit France, wliich 
he did ; having first published a treatise, called 
Psycho pannychiam, against the sentiments of 
those wlio maintain tliat the soul sleeps between 
death and the resurrection. He followed his 
friend Cop to Basil, where he studied the He- 
brew language, and brought together the materials 
of his great work, the Institutions of the Christian 
Religion. It was designed as an apology for his 
persecuted brethren; openly avowing their real 
differences with the Church of Rome, but de- 
fending them from the imputation of teaching the 
levelling doctrines of the Anabaptists. The first 
edition, which it is probable was written both in 
French and I^tin, was published in 1535, in 8vo. 
being only a rough sketch or outline of what is 
known at present as this work. The second 
edition appeared in 1536 at Strasburgh, in folio, 
and was both larger and more correct than the 
first. The third edition, still more complete, 
was printed at the same place in 1543. A 
fourth edition came out, witn considerable im- 
provements ; and a fifth corrected edition in 4to 
was printed in 15.50 at Geneva, having two in- 
dexes. Jn 1558 the Latin and French editions 
both received the author^s final revision. 

The doctrinal peculiarities of this work, 

are not engaged, as encyclopaedists, to vindicate; 

few modern Protestants espouse them all; but 
the palm of 'erudite learning, profound Scrip- 
ture knowledge, and superior logical arrange- 
ments was universally awarded to its author. 
l^tinity has been generally admired, and especially 
the introductory address to Francis L Bay*® 
quotes the remarkable testimony of two cele* 
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liirated Catholics in its favor : — Scultingius said, 

( la England Calvin’s Institutions is almost pre- 
ferred to the Bible itself. The pretended Eng- 
lish bishops enjoin all the clergy to get the book 
almost by heart, never to have it out of their 
hands, to lay it by them in a conspicuous part 
of their pulpits ; in a word, to prire it and keep 
It as carefully as the old Romans are said to 
have preserved the Sibylline oracles.’ Staple- 
ton says, ‘The Institutions of Calvin are so 
greatly esteemed in England, that the book has 
been 'most accurately translated into English, 
and is even fixed in the parish churches for the 
people to read. Moreover, in each of the two 
universities, after the students have finished 
their circuit in philosophy, as many of them as 
are designed for the ministry, are lectured first of 
all in that book.’ 

Dr. Heylin, the friend of Laud, and the 
avowed adversary of Calvinism, gives a similar 
testimony. Referring to the reign of Elizabeih, 

^ Predestination, and the points depending there- 
upon,’ says he, ‘ were received as the established 
doctrines of the Church of England. The books 
of Calvin were the rule by which all men were to 
square their writings : his only word, like the ipse 
dixit of Pythagoras, was admitted for the sole 
canon to which they were to frame and conform 
their judgments. It was safer for any man in 
those times to have been looked upon a.s an 
heathen or publican, than an Anti-Calvinist.’ 

When finishing his Institutes, (’alvin heard 
that many parts of Italy had exhibited consider- 
able symptoms of attachment to the new religion. 
He hastencfl, therefore, to the court of the 
duchess of l-’errara, the accomplished daughter 
of Louis XII., and here, while he confirmed his 
distinguished patroness in her Protestant princi- 
ples, he secured her lasting esteem, and laid the 
foundation of a future correspondence w'ith her. 
At tins period also he visitea and preached in 
; Piedmont: a pillar, eight feet high, commemo- 
j rating his arrival and departure, was lately exist- 
[ ing at Aost. Its inscription was ‘ Hanc Calvini 
fvtga erexit anno MDXLI. Religionis constan- 
lia reparavit anuo MDCCXLL’ 

Calvin returned from Italy to Franco, taking 
with him a younger brother of the name of 
Anthony, but finding persecution still desolating 
his native country, he once more determined to 
take up his abode at Basil or Strasburgh : and, 
being accidentally diverted from the main road 
hy the existing war, arrived at Geneva in August 
1536. Here the courageous and decided Farel 
entreated him to stay for the help of the cause 
f u i solemnly warning him, in the name 

t his Maker and Redeemer, that he would pro.s- 
er m nothing if he declined so holy a work, 
nd sought his own repose, he was induced to 
sttle himself at once. The consistory and 
whole city, 

j ered him a ministerial charge in the course of 
month ; he was also made professor of 
divinity iu the academy. 

hi A assailed by various difficulties ; 

kittr obtained some'footing in the 

I Yy and were to be expelled; he was accused 
one Laroly of Arianism, and it was thought 
I P lent that he should defend himself before 
Voi.. V. 
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the synod of Berne. This he did to the foil 
satisfaction of that body ; procured in less than 
a year after his first coming to Geneva the formal 
renunciation of popery, by the public authori- 
ties, and proceeded boldly with his colleagues' in 
the reform of the public morals. lie thus 
aroused the enmity of many infiuential persons ; 
and an unhappy schism arising between the 
church of Berne and that of Geneva, as to the 
mode of celebrating the eucharist, the.se parties 
did not fail to inflame it. By the synod of Lau- 
sanne it was at last decreed that all the churches 
ought to use unleavened bread at the Lord’s sup- 
per; Calvin and Farel hesitafed to yield obe- 
dience to this decree : the result was an order 
from the council of Geneva for these faithful 
ministers forthwith to leave the town. *Ah 1’ 
said Calvin, ‘ had I served men, I should have 
been poorly recompensed ; but I have served a 
master, who, far from forgetting his true servants, 
pays them where lie has no obligation.’ 

Our reformer retired to Strasburgh, where, by 
the influence of Bucer, he was immediately ap- 
pointed pastor of a church, and professor of 
theology. Here he composed his Treatise on 
the Lord’s Supper, and an eloquent reply to 
Cardinal Sadolet, who endeavoured to recal the 
Genevese to the Catholic church. lie also 
reclaimed many of the people from the Anabap- 
tist errors. In 1541 he attended the diet, con- 
voked to meet at Worms, and afterwards at 
Ratisbon : and here he was introduced to Me- 
lancthon, who ever after spoke of him as ‘ the 
theologian’ of the day. 

The same year the Genevese evinced their 
regret at his absence by publicly voting for his 
recal : and the inhabitants of Strasburgh, though 
they finally relinquished him to the entreaties of 
the council of that city, bestowed on him the 
freedom of their own, and offered to continue his 
emoluments after his return to Geneva. This 
took place in the latter part of the year 1541 ; 
and his system of ecclesiastical discipline, called 
the Consistory, was established at Geneva by 
order of the general council, dated the 20lh of 
November in that year. Shortly after his return, 
he published a Catechism in Latin and French. 
‘ During a fortnight in each month,’ we are told, 
‘ he preached every d-ay ; gave three lectures in 
theology every week ; assisted at all the delibe- 
rations of the consistory, and at the meetings of 
the pastors ; met the congregation every Friday ; 
instructed the French churches by the frequent 
advices which they solicited from him ; defend- 
ed the Reformation against the attacks of its 
enemies, and particularly those of the French 
priests; was forced to repel his numerous an- 
tagonists, by various books which he composed 
for that purpose; and found time to publish 
several otlier works, which, by their solidity and 
depth, are calculated for the instruction of 
every age.’ 

In 1543 he composed for the church of Ge- 
neva a Liturgy, accompanied with Directions 
for Celebrating the Ordinances of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. His personal and official 
character were now h^d m such high esteem 
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of secular infiuenee ami earthW greatness sur- 
rounded him on every side. The learned Cas- 
talio having endeavoured to disseminate some 
opinions diifering from those of our refo^er, 
on the descent of Christ into hell, was banished 
from Geneva. A James (jrant is said to have 
been condemned to death in 1547 for impiety, 
treason, and speaking disrespectfiilly of Calvin ; 
and in 1553 drew on the memorable persecution 
of Servetus by the public authorities. 

Previously to this last event, we find him en- 
eugaged in controversy with the decisions of the 
council of Trent, in awork called The Antidote; 
with the divines of Rouen, who had renewed 
the heresy of Carpocrates on that church, in 
composing his commentaries in the epistle of St. 
Paul; and in a correspondence with Luther, 
Bucer, and all the principal reformers. In 1548 
he was joined in the public affairs by the cele- 
brated Heza. lie also had a long controversy 
with Jerome Bolzec, a Carmelite friar, who began 
to teach the sentiments afterwards espoused by 
Arminius. The celebrated John Knox visited 
him at about this period, ‘Calvin’ says Dr. 
M‘ Cric, ‘ was then in ihe zenith of his reputa- 
tion and usefulness, had completed the eccle- 
siastical establishment of that city ; and, having 
surmounted the opposition raised by those who 
envied his authority, or disliked his system of 
doctrine and discipline, was securely seated in 
the affections of the citizens, llis writings were 
already translate<l into the different languages of 
Europe ; and Geneva was thronged with strangers 
from Germany, France, Poland, Hungary, and 
even .from Spain and Italy, who came to consult 
him about tlie advancement of the Peformation, 
or to find s'uelter from the persecutions to which 
they were exposed in their native countries. 
Calvin was re.spected by none more than by the 
Protestants of England ; and, at the desire of 
archbisliop Cranmer, he had thiparted to the 
protector Somerset, and to Edward VI. his ad- 
vice as to the best method of advancing the 
Reformation in that kingdom. Knox was af- 
fectionately received by him as a refugee from 
England ; and an intimate friendship was soon 
formed between them, which subsisted until the 
death of Calvin in 1564. They were nearly of 
the same age ; and tliere was a striking simi- 
larity in their sentiments and in the more pro- 
minent features of their character. ITie Ge- 
nevan Reformer was highly pleased with the 
piety and talents of Knox, who, in his turn, en- 
tertained a greater esteem and deference for 
Calvin than for any other of the Reformers. 

Servetus was a Spanish physician, who hadac- 
<]uired a respectable professional character at 
Vienne ; his works Restitutio Christianismi, De 
Trinitatis Rrroiibus ; et in Ptoleraeum Com- 
inentarius had also with hi.s heretical pravity 
established his undoubted claims to considerable 
learning. It was no pafliatioi. of the perse- 
cuting zeal of Calvin tliat the Papists had 
already condemned some of their performances 
to be burnt by heresy. Calvin instigated the 
council of Geneva to sieze, imprison, arid finally 
put the author to a cruel d^th. 

This disgraceful tale has b^n amplified by the' 
assertion that Calvin wrote to tne magistrates of 
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Vienne to procure the arrest of Servetus, that he 
had thirsted for years for his Irlootl,. &c. Tiiere 
is, perhaps, no clear evidence of this : the fact seems 
to De that Servetus was passing through Geneva to 
Naples, with a view to find a retreat from per- 
secution, when he fell thus unhappily into its 
fangs. Nor do we know that the matter is much 
extenuated (excused it never can be) by the fact 
that Bucer, and oven Melancthon, approved of 
the conduct of our reformer in instigating the 
sacrifice of Servetus. The plain truth is, that 
Calvin was seduced by his dangerous worldly 
intiuence, to imagine that he could thus serve 
the cause of his peaceful and benevolent master: 
and that he in this instance must stand recorded 
to posterity in the unholy character of a per- 
secutor unto blood. ‘ He acted in this case,’ 
say his apologists, ‘ as he uniformly did, from no 
party view, or paltry resentments, but from a 
strong sense of iluty, and an ardent love to truth. 
What he did in it, he did with his characteristic 
steadiness and zeal : and it is evident, that his 
chief anxiety was, not to punish Servetus, but to 
make him retract his error, a design which was 
frustrated by the obstinacy, the violence, and the 
impious language, of Servetus himself.’ More- 
over, persecution we are told was the sin of the 
age. No part of this apology has, we confess, 
much weight with us. The spirit of persecution to 
which the reformers at any lime lent themselves 
was in them the more inexcusable, as they had 
been themselves, and saw their brethren daily, 
sufferers from this very spirit. It was the sin 
against which God in the judgments and trials 
of that age peculiarly warned them ; no admi- 
ration of what they effected should make us 
palliate the enormity of their tlius manifesting 
the disposition of him who w.a8 ‘a destroyer’ 
from the beginning ; and it must have been the 
pride of the zealot, and the interests of the party 
being injured, rather than any pure or real love 
of truth, that ever orompted these bloody deeds : 
of which in this instance we speak the more 
freely, because we honor Calvin much. 

After this event Calvin’s life is chequered 
with hut few matters of public importance. 
His efforts at promoting a universal Christian 
discipline at Geneva were often impeded ; and 
his exten-sive projects for the establishment of hi.s 
own views of ecclesiastical government, in other 
countries, not very successful. He was deeply 
afflicted by the frequent persecution of his bre- 
thr.'n in France, and by tlie disunion among the 
Protestants of various parts of Europe: tfe* 
latter he earnestly sought to heal ; and certai«|y» 
by his talents and remonstrances, abated .to® 
violence of the former. 

In February, 1564, this great man became con- 
scious of his approaching death ; and on the 2d 
of that month preached his last sermon, ^d 
delivered his last lecture in the day. Being 
visited on the 10th of March by Beza and several 
private friends, he spoke of his expected de- 
parture with great composure and solemnity; 
end having been carried to the council on the 
27th, he took his leave of them with much 
affection, declaring that he never more ex' 
pected to appear in that place. On the 2d o 
April, thougn much reduced, he attended th® 
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public services of his church, and received the since both the Calvinists and Armiuians, who 
sacrament from the hands of Beza. On tlie 28th, formed the synod of Dort (wliere this phrase, 
all the clergy of the town and neighbourhood five points, originated) were oni the article of 
being assembled in the room, he gave them a the trinity generally agreed. The most pro- 
parting address, exhorting them to steadfastness mineiit feature of this system is, the election 
and perseverance, and instancing his own remark- of some, and reprobation of others, from all 
able success as an encouragement to their labors, eternity. 

ills remaining days were devoted to private Calvin’s own system c?xtended to the discipline 
duties and meditation. lie died with, great and government of the Christian church, the na- 
ralmness on the ‘24th of May. tiire of the Eucharist, and the qualification of 

The works and system of Calvin will ever those who were entitled to the participation of it. 
claim for him a distinguished plaije in the history He considered every church as a separate and in- 
of modern Christianity. No writer of the Re- dependentbody, invested with the power of legis- 
formation made so many converts to his peculiar lating for itself ; and proposed that it should be 
views ; no one name has designated the religious governed by presbyteries and synods, composed 
system of such multitudes. His treatises when of clergy and laity, without bishops or any cleri- 
all collected in 1.560 formed nine volumes folio, cal subordination ; maintaining, that the province 
For an abstract of his views see below. of the civil magistrate extended only to its pro- 

CALVINISM, in modern ecclesia.stical history, tection and outward accommodation. In order 
designates certain 3 )rominent articles of belief, to facilitate a union with the Lutheran church, 
rather than the entire religious creed of those he acknowledged a real, though spiritual, pre- 
who avow the system, and it is not strictly the sence of Christ in the Eucharist ; that true 
name of a sect, for it is connected with no pe- Christians were united to the man Christ in this 
cuUar form of church government or discipline, ordinance ; and that divine grace was conferred 
but prevails among Episcopalians, Presbyterians, upon them, and sealed to them, in the celebration 
Independents, and Methodists. The Calvinistic of it. The privilege of communion he confined 
Baptists are also numerous. to pious and regenerate believ»;rs. Calvinism 

IVIany writers, with Dr. Evans (Sketch of the long subsisted in its most complete exhibition in 
Different Denominations of the Christian World), the city of Geneva; wh(?ncc it was propagated 
speak of the tenets of Calvinism as, predestina- into Germany, I'ranco, the United Provinces, 
tion, original sin, particular redemption, irre- Scotland, and England. In France it was 
sistihle grace, and the final perseverance of the abolished by the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
people of God : sometimes called by theologians in 1685. It has has been the prevailing religion 
the five points. But the dodlrine of original in the United Provinces ever since the year 1571. 
sin is by no means peculiar to the Calvinists. It In Scotland the celebrated John Knox not only 
is, with some modifications, a sentiment held by established the doctrinal sentiments, but the ce- 
niost protestant sects. This author adds, as the reinonies, rites, and discipline of the Genevan 
Calvinists differ among themselves in the expli- church as nearly as possible, 
cation of these tenets, it would be difficult to In England the discipline of that church, if 
Rive a specific account of them. Generally we except the pejjiod of the Commonwealth, 
speaking, however, they comprehend the fol- never prevailed ; the degree to which, with 
lowing propositions. 1. That God has chosen propriety, the articles of the established creed 
^certain number in (Christ to everlasting glory, may be considered as Calvinistic, has, almost from 
before ihe foundation of the world, according to the period of the Reformation, been a matter of 
'IS immutable purpose, and of his free grace controversy. The majority of the clergy certainly 
•md love, without the least foresight of faith, have not in general been Calvinists : but num- 
Rood works, or any conditions performed by the bens of respectable and learned individuals 
f rt'aUiie ; and that the rest of mankind he was among them are and have been so. These have 
P eased to pass by, and ordain them to dishonor contended that the thirty-nine articles moderately 
•w wrath for their sins, to the praise of his vin- but decidedly assert thepeculiarities of their creed. 

2. That Jesus Christ, by his On the other hand, the bishop of Winchester has 
foMlL • made an atonement only published a very popular work, entitled A Refu- 

totall *ilect. 3. That mankind are talion of Calvinism, in which he insists that 

by v'rt consequence of the fall ; and, neither the homilies nor any of the formularies 

Ruilt k- being their public head, the of the church contain any thing in favor of that 

3iatu» iniputed, and a corrupt system. 

proceed posterity, from which C ALUM BA, the rootofthecocculuspalmaUis. 

sin We ^ ^ transgressions ; and that by This root is imported from Ceylon, in circular, 

death, and all miseries, brown knobs, wrinkled on the outer surface, yel- 
etefnal. 4. That all lowish within, and consisting of woody, and 
bis an • j^*^^***^*”®*^ laminae. Its smell is aromatic, its 

I and*^***^^ • time, effectually to call by his taste pungent, and very bitter. Spirit of wine 

‘ in )f-^k \ extracts its virtues in the greatest perfection, its 

*^ivatior> K nature, to grace and watery infusion being more perishable than that 

"'bom Go 1 li"^***** Christ. And 5. That those of other bitters. The extract n»ade first by 

bis soir t u called and sanctified spirit and then by water, and. reduced by evapor* 

grace^ ''shall never finally fall from a state atit^. to a semi-fluid" consistence, is found to 
I"'®* one«f ?k™ft supposed that the trinity be equal if not superior in efficacy, to the powk 
toe five points ; but this is a mistake, der. As an antiseptic, Calumba root is certainly 
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inferior to bark; but as a corrector of putrid 
bile it is greatly superior ; whence also it is pro- 
bable, that it would be of service in the VVest 
India yellow fever. It does not appear to have 
the least heating (quality ; it occasions no distur- 
bance, and agrees very well with a milk diet, as 
it is not disposed to acidity. The dose of the 
powdered root is half a drachm, which, in urgent 
cases, may be repeated every third or fourth 
hour. 

CALUMET, a symbolical instrument of great 
importance among the American Indians. It is 
a pipe, whose bowl is generally made of a soft 
red marble ; the tube of a very long reed, orna- 
mented with wings and feathers of birds. No 
affair of consequence is transacted without the 
calumet. It appears in meetings of commerce 
or exchanges, and in congresses for determining 
peace or war. The acceptance of the cilumet 
is a mark of concurrence with the terms proposed, 
as a refusal is a certain mark of rejection. Even 
in the rage of a conflict this pipe is sometimes 
offered : and, if accepted, the weapons of des- 
truction instantly diop from their hands, and a 
truce ensues. The calumet of peace is different 
from that of war. They make use of the former 
to seal tljeir alliances and treaties, to travel with 
safety, and to receive strangers ; but of the latter 
to proclaim war. It consists of a red stone, like 
marble, formed into a cavity resembling the head 
of a tobacco pipe, and fixed to a hollow reed. 
They adorn it with feathers of various colors ; 
and name it the calumet of the sun, to which 
luminary they present it, in expectation of there- 
by obtaining a change of weather as often as they 
desire. From the winged ornaments of the calu- 
met, and its conciliating uses, writers compare it 
to the caduceus of Mercury, which was carried 
by the caduceatores of peace, with terms to the 
hostile states. 

Calumkt, Dance of the, is a solemn rite 
among the Indians on various occasions. They 
dare not wash themselves in rivers in the begin- 
ning of summer, nor taste of the new fruits, 
without performing it ; and the same ceremony 
always confirms a peace or precedes a war. It 
is performed in winter in their cabins, and in 
summer in the open fields. For this purpose 
they choose a spot among trees to shade them 
from the heat of the sun, and lay in the middle 
a large mat, as a carpet, setting upon it the god 
of the chief of the company. On the right li.anfl 
of this image they place the calumet, as their 
great deity, erecting around it a kind ot trophy 
with their arms. The hour of dancing being 
come, those who are to sing take the most honor- 
able seats under the shade of the trees. The 
dompany is then ranged rounds every one, befort^ 
he sits down, saluting the monitor, which is done 
blowing upon it the smoke of their tobacco. 
Lach persem next receives liie calumet in rotation, 
And holding it udth both hands, dances to the 
eadenceof the vocal music, which is accompanied 
with the beating of a sort of drum. During this 
•exercise, he gives a signal to one of their warriors, 
who takes a bow, arrow, and axe, from the tro- 
phies already mentioned, and fights him ; the 
former defending himself with the calumet only, 
tnd both of them dancing all the while. This 


mock engagement being over, be who holds the 
calumet makes a speech, in which he gives an 
account of the battles he has fought, and the 
prisoners he has taken, and then receives a cloak, 
or some other present from the chief of the ball. 
He then resigns the calumet to another, who, 
having acted a similar part, delivers it to a third, 
and he to a fourth, &c. till at last the instrument 
returns to the person who began the ceremony, 
and who presents it to the nation invited to the 
feast, as a mark of dieir friendship, and a confir- 
mation of their alliance. 

CALUMNLE, .Iudicium, was an action 
brought against the plaintiff in a court for a false 
and malicious accusation. When an accuser did 
not prove his charge, nor seemed to have suffici- 
ent or probable grounds for bringing any, the 
judges in pronouncing sentence used tlie formula 
calumniosus es : which gave the defendant a right 
to bring an action of calumny ; the penalty of 
which was frontis inustio, or burning on the fore- 
head. 

CALUM'NIATE, Lat. calurnnior; Fr. 
Calumnia'tion, calomnier ; to accuse 

Calum'niator, falsely ; to charge with- 

Calum'ni ATOttV, out just ground ; a false 

Ca Ltm'N lous, and malicious represen- 

Calum^niously, tation to an offensive 

Calum'niousness, purpose. To slander; 

Calum'ny. _ to impeach the credit, 

and blemish the fame of another by injurious 
imputations founded in falsehood. 

Beauty, wit, high hirth, desert in service, 

IjOvc, friendship, charity, arc subject all 
To envious and calumniating time. Shaktpeare. 

Ham. If thou dost marry. I'll give thee this plagiif 
for thy dowry : Be thou as cliaste as ice, as pure aH 
.snow, thou Nhalt not escape calumny. Get thee to a 
nunnery ; farewell ; Or, if thou wilt needs marry, 
marry a fool ; for wise men know well enough, what 
monsters you make of tlicin. To a nunnery go ; and 
quickly loo. 

No might nor greatness in mortality. 

Can censure 'scape, back-wounding calumny. 

The whimst virtue strikes. 

He that would live clear of the envy and hatred of 
potent calwnniatorg, must lay his finger on his mouth, 
and keep his hand out uf the ink-pot. L*KitTan^>'- 

He mixes truth with falsehood, and has not forgot- 
ten the rule of calumniating Wrtmgly, that something 
may remain. Dryden’a Fables, "’'y- 

One trade or art, even those that should he the 
most liberal, make it their business to disdain 
calumniate another. 


It is a very hard cahumsy upon our soil or climate 
to atlirm, that so excellent a fruit will not g*‘OW rt • 


la order to heal this infirmity, which is , 
the best and wi-^est of men, I have Uken • P*'? 
pleasuf'^ in observing the conduct of the old pW 
phera, how they boro themselves up „ 

malice and detraction of their enemies. 
siience calumny, says Bias, is to be 
in such things as are praise-worthy. ^ 


Do 1 ealumniate f thou ungrateful Vafloc. 
Perfidious prince I — Is it a calumny 
To say that Gwendolen, betrothed to ' v 
Was by her father first assured to Valen^*^ 
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Buhold the host ! delighting to dcpravo. 

Who track the steps of glory to the grave. 

Watch every fault that daring genius owes. 

Half to the ardours which its birth bestows. 
Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 

And pile the pyramid of Calumny ! Byron, 

Calumny was admirably personified by 
Apelles. This celebrated painter, having been 
accused of conspiracy against Ptolemy, king of 
l/jrypt ; determined to represent calumny in a 
picture. On the right of this celebrated piece 
was seated a man with large ears, resembling 
Midas, stretching otit his hand to Calumny, who 
approached him ; and near liim were placed two 
female figures, of Ignorance and Diffidence. On 
the other side stood Calumny, a beautiful female, 
appearing airitaled and enraged ; she held in her 
left hand a flaming torch, and with her right she 
dragued 1)y the hair a youth, who was lifting his 
hands towards the heavens, and calling the gods 
to witness in his favor. Before her moved a pale 
and deforme<l man, with piercing eyes, who 
seemed to have just recovered from a long illness : 
this was Knvy. Two other females conversed 
with Calumny: these were Concealment and 
Deceit. Another female followed, clothed in 
black, with tattered garments, which was Repen- 
iRiicc; she turned her head backward, dissolved 
in tears, and looked with shame upon Truth who 
approached her. 

Calumny, Oatu of, Juramentum, or rather 
.Tiisjurandum, Calumnire, among civilians and 
canonists, was an oath which both parties in a 
cause were obliged tp take ; the plaintiff that he 
did not bring his charge, and the defendant that 


glandula stigma; the seeds are many, each w<th u 
train, within a succulent calyx. The species are 
all shrubs, the chief are, 1. C. floridus, flower- 
ing calfcanthus, or Carolina allspice tree, a na- 
tive of Carolina. It is of a brown color, and 
when bruised emits a most agreeable odor. The 
leaves that garnish this delightful aromatic ar^of 
an oval figure, pointed, nearly four inches long, 
and at least two and a-half broad, placed opposite 
by pairs on the branches. • At the end of these 
stand the flowers, of a kind of chocolate purple 
color, and possessed of the opposite qualities of 
the bark on the branches. They stand single 
on their short foot-stalks, come out in May and 
June, and are succeeded by ripe seeds in En- 
gland. The propagation of this shrub is not 
very difficult. 

Calycantiius Praccox, a native of .Tapan. 
This species is not inured to the climate of Bri- 
tain. 

CAEYCERA, from xaXv^, calyx, and Ktpact 
a horn ; a genus of plants, of the class syngene- 
sia, order segregata : cal. common, polyphyl- 
lous proper, five-toothed. Florets tubular, male 
and hermaphrodite, .seeds naked. There is but 
one species, C. herbacea; native of Chili. 

CALYCIFLORUS, in /oology, a species of 
brachionus, of a simple form, iJie shell being 
crenated behind, and the upper lip four-toothed. 
Found in standing waters, but invisible to the 
naked eye. 

CALYCINA, in entomology, a Swedish 
species of aranea; the aranea Kleynii of Scopoli. 
It is of a pale yellowish color, and derives its 
name from its habit of secreting itself m the 


he did not deny it, with a design to abuse each 
other, but because they believed their cause was 
just and good ; that they would not deny the 
truth, nor create unnecessary delays, nor offer the 
judge or evidence any gifts or bribes. If the 
[♦lainiiff refused this oath, the complaint was dis- 
missed ; if the defendant, it was taken pro con- 
fesso. The juramentum calumniae is much dis- 
used, as a great occasion of perjury. Anciently 
i^lie advocates and proctors also took this oath, 
l>ut of late it is dispensed with, and thought sufli- 
t^ient that they take it once for all at tfcir first 
admission to practice. 

CALX properly signifies lime, but is used by 
chemists and physicians for a fine powder remain- 
ing after the calcination or corrosion of metals 
and other mineral substances. All metalic calces 
made by fire, are found to weigh more than the 
meial from which they were originally produced. 

Calx Nativa, in natural history, a kind of 
jjiriy earth, of a dead whitish color, which, if 
a water, makes a considerable bubbling 
na hissing noise, and has, without previous 
wning, the quality of making a cement like 
gland of Paris^ It is found in En- 

quick-lime, that whereon no 
vfhiok L , contradistinction to lime 

P y.js been slacked. See Lime. 

a genus of the 

CAL order, in the icosandria class of {dants : 

urceolate, with small 
calvv oonsisting of the leaves on 

▼*; the styles are numerous, each with a 


calyces of flowers from which the corolla has 
fallen, to fasten on the flies that are tempted thi- 
ther in search of the nectareous juices. 

Calycina Methodus, Calycine Method,. 
a system of botanical classification, founded 
upon the calyx, and published by Linnasus at 
Leyden, in 1738, in his Classes Plantarum. 

CALTCLE, n. *. Lat. calycului; a small 
bud of a plant. 

C ALY DON, a city of iEtolia, where (Eneus, 
the father of Meleager reigned. The Eveniis 
flows through it, and it receives its name from 
Calydon the son of /Etolus. During the reign 
of (Eneus, Diana sent a wild boar to ravage the 
country, on account of the neglect which had been 
shown to her divinity by the king. All the princes 
of that age assembled to hunt this boar, which 
event was greatly celebrated by the poets, under 
the name of the chase of the Calydonian boar. 
Meleager killed the animal with his own hand, 
and gave the head to Atalanta, of whom he was 
enamoured. The skin was preserved, and was 
still seen in the time of Pausanias, in the temple 
of Minerva. The tusks were also preserved by 
the Arcadians in Tegea, and Augustus carried 
them away to Rome, because the people of Tegea 
had followed tlie party of Antony. These tusks 
were shown for a long time at Rome, one of them 
was about half an ell long, and the other was 
broken. See Meleager and Atalanta. 

G ALYPLECTUS, in botany, a genus of plants, 
of the class icosandria, order monogynia: cal. 
bell-shaped, perianth leathery, with from ten to 
twelve folds, and the same number of teeth : cor. 
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ten to twelve petals, attached to the fohls of tJie 
calyx : stam. about thirty : pist. germ supe- 
rior, striated : peric. capsule, one celled, longi- 
tudinally striated in its upper part, openip g irre- 
gularly. Seeds numerous, and membranous. 

CALYPSO, jn entomolos^y, an African .species 
of papilio, distinguished by having tlie wings 
roundish and yellow ; a dot, the tip of the ante- 
rior pair, and the margin of the nosterior ones 
black. 

Calypso, one of the Oceanides, or a daughter 
of Atlas, according to some writers, was goddess 
of silence, and reigned in the island of Ogygia. 
But. the situation, and even the existence, of this 
island is doubted. When Ulysses was ship- 
wrecked on her coasts, she received him with 
jreat hospitality, and offered him immortality if 
he would remain with her as a husband. The 
hero refused, and after seven years’ delay, he was 
permitted to depart from the island by order of 
Mercury, the messenger of Jupiter. During his 
stay, Ulysses had two sons by Calypso, Nausi- 
thous and Nausinous. Calypso was inconsolable 
at the departure of Ulysses. 

CALYPTHA, in botany, the calyptre, a tender 
skin that loosely covers the top of the theca, like 
a cup. The calyptra is villose or hairy, when 
composed of hairs ; entire, when it covers the 
whole top of the theca, dimidiate when^ it half 
covers the theca, and dentated when tlie riin is set 
with teeth. 

CALY.K, in botany. See Botany. 

CAM, or Oil ANT A, a river of England, formed 
by the junction of the Rhee which rises in Hert- 
fordshire, and the (Iranta which rises in Essex. 
This takes place near Cambridge, to which the 
united stream gives niune, and afterwards flows 
into the Ouse. 

CAM/'EA, in natural history, a genus of the 
semi-pellucid gems, approacliing to the onyx 
structure, being composed of zones, and formed 
on a crystalline basis; but having the zones 
very broad and thick, and laid alternately one on 
another, usually less transparent and more debased 
with earth than the onyxes. There are four 
species ; viz. 1. the dull-looking onyx, with 
broad black and white zones ; the cama:a of the 
moderns, and the Arabian onyx. It is found in 
Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and the East Indies. 2. 
The dull broad-zoned, green and white camsea, or 
the jaspicameo of the Italians ; found in tlie East 
Indies, and some parts of America. 3. The hard 
camaca, with broad white and chestnut colored 
veins. 4. The hard camaea, with bluish, white, 
and flesh-colbred broad veins, being the sardonyx 
of Pliny’s time, brought from the East Indies. 

CAMAHA, in the materia medica,* a name 
given by Avicenna and others to the large mush- 
rooms found in the deserts of Numidia, and many 
other parts of Africa. 'Phey are white on the 
outside : the modem Africans call them terfon, 
and are very fond of them ; they eat them with 
milk, water, and spices, and account them 
wholesome and nutritive. 

CAMATEU, n. s. From camehuia, which 
name is given by the orientals to the onyx, when, 
in preparing it, they find another color. A 
stone with various figures and representations of 
iandscajies, formed by nature. In painting, a 


term used when there is only one color, anrl 
where tlie lights and shadows are of gold, wrought 
on a golden or azure ground. This kind of work 
is chiefly used to represent basso relievos. 

Camaieh, or Camayeu, in mineralogy, 3 
word used to express a peculiar sort of onyx : 
also by some to express a stone, whereon are 
found various figures and representations of 
landscapes. See. formed by a kind of lusus na- 
turse ; so as to exhibit pictures without ii iinting. 
The word comes from camehuia, a mine the 
Orientals gave to the onyx, when they find, in 
preparing it, another color. It is now used to 
express tliose precious stones, as onyxes, cor- 
nelians, and agates, whereon the lapidaries em- 
ploy their art to aid nature, and perfect those 
representations; and also any kind of gem, 
whereon figures maybe engraven, cither indented, 
or in relievo. In thi.s sense tlic lapidaries of 
Paris were called in the statutes, cutters of (ui- 
inayeux. It is more particularly used for those 
stones of differently colored larninm. Thesi; 
laminae are left or removed with much art, for 
the head, the beard, the hair, and otlier colors of 
a bust. Some antique cameos have four layers, 
as the fine one of the ayiotheosis of Augustus, 
and that of (Jermanicus in the Royal Library at 
’’aris; one of the same subject as the first men- 
tioned, and another of Home and Augusti 
tlie cabinet at V^ienna. 

CAMALDOLITES, Camaldulians, or Ca- 
MAr.uuNiANs, an order of religious, founded by 
Romuald, an Italian fanatic, in 1023, in the de- 
sert of Camaldoli. Their rule is that of St. 
Benedict ; and their houses, by the statutes, an; 
never to be less than five leagues from cities. 
The Cainaldolites have not borne that title from 
the beginning of their order ; till the close of thi’ 
eleventh century they were called Homualdins, 
from the name of their founder. Till that time, 
Cainaldolite wtis a particular name for those of 
the desert Camaldoli ; and D. Grandi observes, 
was not given to the whole order, in regard it 
was in this monastery that the order commenced, 
but because the regulation was best maintained 
here, (ruido Grandi, mathematician to the grand 
duke of Tu.scany, and a monk of this order, 
published Camaldulian Dissertations, on the 
origin and establishment of it. They were dis- 
guished into two classes, viz. Coenobites and 
Eremites. 

CAMALODUNUM, in ancient geography, a 
town of the Trinobantes, the first Roman colony 
of veterans in Britain. From the Itineraries it 
appears to have stood where Malden now standi 
It continued to be an open place under the Ro* 
mans; a place of pleasure rather than strength; 
-adorned with splendid works, as a theatre, and 
a temple of Claudius : which the Britons con- 
sidered as badges of slavery, and which gavense 
to several commotions. ( 

CAMARGUE, or Camarque, La, a trac^ ® 
Provence, France, insulated by the two 
mouths of the Rhone. It is sometimes callc 
the Delta of France. It is a cluster of islands? 
spread over nearly 200 square miles, and sepa' 
rated only by canals. The soil is fertil*^ 
corn and pasture, though very marshy 
cular places, and much impregnated, with ^ 
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3000 black cattle are said to be found here, a 
like stock of horses, and 40,000 sheep. The 
island is the property of the town of Arles ; and 
belongs to the department of the Mouths of the 
Rhone. It is divided into nine parishes, and 
numerous villages. 

CAMARINA, in ancient geography, a city of 
Sicily, built by the Syracusans on an eminence 
near the sea, in the south of Sicily, to the west 
of the promontory Pachynum, between the 
rivers Ilipparis and Oanus. Nothing remains 
but its ancient walls, a mile and a half in com- 
pass ; with a few houses. It is now called Ca- 
marana. 

Camarina Palus, a marsh or lake, near the 
city, from which it took its name. In a time of 
drought, the stench of the lake produced a pes- 
tilence ; upon which the inhabitants consulted the 
oracle,, whether they should not drain it. The 
oracle dissuaded them: they notwithstanding 
drained it, and opened a way for their enemies to 
come and plunder their city: hence the proverb, 
Ne moveas Camarinam, that is, not to remove 
one evil to bring on a greater. It is now called 
Lago di Camarana. 

C AMARINES, a province on the south of 
Luyon, one of the Philippine islands. There 
are several hot springs here, and some of a pe- 
trifying (juality. The capital is Cacercs. 

CAMARONES, a large river of western 
Africa, which is, however, but little known to 
Europeans. It forms at its mouth a number 
of alluvial islands. Long. 9° o' E., lat. 3® 
30' S. 

Camarones, a -river of Patagonia, which, 
forming a bay of that name, falls into the At- 
lantic in lat. 44° 45' S. 

CAMAROSIS, in surgery, denotes a fracture 
of a bone, wherein the two broken ends rise and 
form a kind of arch. It is chiefly applied to 
fractures in the skull. 

CAMASStll, or Camace, (Andrew), painter 
of history and landscape, was born at Revagna, 
3nd studied under Dominichino and Sacchi. 
Re was employed in St. Peter’s at Rome, and 
at St. John Lateran; and his works are much 
admired for sweetness of coloring, and de- 
licacy of pencil. He died in the bloom of life, 
r657 was daily advancing, A. D. 

CAMBAIIEE, a considerable river of South 
LaroUua, formed by the junction of two large 
streams which rise in Orangeburg, and after 
passing into Charleston district, unite, and run- 
ning south-east, enter St. Helena Sound, a little 
lo the south-west of Ashepoo. 

CAMBAL, a fertile and hilly district of 
Southern Abyssinia. Its inhabitants are inde- 
pendent, ana consist of Christians, Mahom- 
tt^wans, and Pagans. 

Cambay, a sea-poh town of Ahmedabad, 
ttindostan, in the province of Gujerat, the Cu- 
niancs of Ptolemy. It stands at the top of a 
Rulf of the same name, and was formerly a 
Jiounshing commercial port, but the sea has re- 
‘red from the coast considerably, and the navi- 
tral ** gulf is dangerous. Its principal 

now is in corn, cornelians, and cottons, for 

”^bay ; and a few elephants’ teeth- and cor- 


nelians for the China markets. There are three 
extensive bazaars. The town is surrounded by ? 
brick wall, and most of the houses are of brick 
or sti^ne. The wall is about five miles in circuit, 
enclosing five noble reservoirs of water. The 
inhabitants are considered very expert plasterers. 
So early as the fifth century this town is con- 
jectured to have been the capital of the Baleyras 
and of tlie western Hindoo emperors, it was 
taken by the Mahommedans in the thirteenth 
century, and in the sixteenth presented to the 
Portuguese the magnificent ruins of a first-rate 
city : but these were more to the south than the 
.site of the present town. Here, however, are 
still seen Hindoo subterranean temples, con- 
structed since the Mahominedan invasion, and 
the houses of opulent persons contain numerous 
apartments under ground. In a subterranean 
Jain temple are two statues of deities of large 
size. The inscription on one, which is white, 
intimates that it is an image of Parswanatha, 
carved and consecrated in the reign of the em- 
peror Acber, A. D. 1602. That on the other, 
the black one, has merely the date 1651, with 
the names of tw'o Banyans who brought it here. 
This place was first taken possession of by the 
British in 1780, but restored three years after- 
wards to the Mahrattas. It was again taken in 
the last Mahratta war, and confirmed to the com- 
pany in 1803. It is in the jurisdiction of Broiicli. 

CAM BAYES, in commerce, colloii cloths 
made at Bengal, Madras, and some other places 
on the coast of Coromandel. They are proper 
for the trade of Marseilles, whither the English 
at Madras sent great numbers of them. Many 
of them arc also imported to Holland. 

CAM'BER, n. 2 Lat. carnurus; Er. cam- 

Cam'berinc. 5 ire; Per. A'Aa///*, an arch or 
curve. A word mentioned by Skinner as pecu- 
liar to ship-builders, who say that a place is 
cambering, when they mean arched. 

Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, so as a 
considerable weight being set upon it, it may in length 
of time be induced to a straight. 

Moxon'a Mechanical Exercises. 

CAMBRRT, a French musician of the seven- 
teenth century, much admired for the manner in 
which he touched the organ. He became super- 
intendent of music to Anne of Austria, the 
queen-mother. The abbe Perin associated him 
in the privilege he obtained of setting up an 
opera in 1669. Cambert set to music two pas- 
torals, one entitled Pomona, the other Ariadne, 
which were the first operas given in Fmnce. He 
also wrote a piece entitled The Pains and Plea- 
sures of Love. Tliese pieces pleased the public ; 
yet, ii> 1672, Lully obtained the privilege of the 
opera, and Cambert came to England, where he be- 
came superintendent of music to king Charles U . 
and died in 1677. 

CAMBODIA, a country of Asia, in the East 
Indies, bounded on the north by the kingdom 
of Laos, on the east by Cochin-China and 
Tsiampa, and on the south and west by the guir 
and kingdom of Siam. It extends about 400 
miles from nortii to south, and 150 in breadth 
from east to west, being watered by a fine stream, 
generally known by the name of the country, 
coast is flat and woody ; the eastern and 
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jiound Church, in Bridge Street, is a curious 
western parts of the interior mountainous, in- 
tersected by deep ravines; but the middle, 
through which the river passes, is a fine ijlain. 
Here are found precious stones of several species, 
and gold in considerable quantities. The soil is 
fertile, piodiicing legumes, rice, and fruits in 
abundance, as well as many medicinal plants, 
the sandal and eagle-wood-tree, and many other 
valuable vegetables. Jjons, elephants, and 
tigers are found here ; and the cattle are ex- 
tremely plentiful. Silk and ivory are abundant 
and cheap. This country is said to be inhabited 
by a mixed race of 1,000,000 Cochin -Chinese, 
Malays, Japanese, and Portuguese. The men 
are handsome, with long hair and a yellow com- 
plexion. The women are said to be licentious. 
Both sexes dress in a kind of robe. Their re- 
ligion is that of the Siamese. Cambodia, or 
Lowaic , the capital, is seated on the west shore of the 
river Me-kon, Cambu Cha’t, or Cambodia, about 
l.*)0 miles north of its mouth. Long. 104° l.V 
VL., lat. 1.3° 10' N. Its inhabitants carry on little 
traffic with other nations, and never cross the sea, 
it is said, for commercial objects. Their exports 
are various kinds of wood, betel-nut, mothcr-of 
pearl-shells, pekry, silk and coarse cloths. Jn 
the year 1670 the English attempted to traffic 
here, but their intercourse was short and un- 
satisfactory. Saigong is the chief port of 
export. 

CAM BOOT A, in botany, a genus of the tno- 
iiogvnia order, belonging to the polyandria cla^ 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the thirty-ninth order, tricoccae. The 
COR. is tetrapetalous; the cal. tetraphyllous ; 
and the fruit is a pome with eight cells, and so- 
litary seeds. The principal species is C. gutta, a 
native of Ihdia; it yields the gum resin known 
by the name of gamboge. 

CAMBllASINES, in commerce, fine linen 
made in Egypt, of which there is a considerable 
trade at Cairo, Alexandria, and Raschit. They 
are so called from their resemblance to cam- 
brics. 

CAMBRAY, a well-built city of the Nether- 
lands, on the banks of the Scheldt. It is an arch- 
bishop’s see. The cathedral, episcopal palace, 
and several of the public buildings, are magnifi- 
cent, and the streets are spacious. The popu- 
lation is about 16,000, but the once fiourishing 
manufactures of linen, cambrick (which derives 
its name from this place), lace, tapestry, and 
hosiery, are much reduced. A considerable busi- 
ness, however, is conducted in them, and in the 
neighbourhood are some noble bleaching grounds. 
A citadel and regular fortress defend the place. 
It was the Camaracum of the ancients, and gave 
the title of archbishop to the celebrated Fcnelon. 
Charles V. garrisoned and fortified this city : i.he 
Spaniards took it by surprize i s 1595, after which 
it remained in their possession until 1677, when 
it was taken by Louis XIV. to whom it was con- 
firmed by the peace of Nimeguen. It is also 
noted in history for the famous league of 1507, 
against the republic of Venice ; for a treaty con- 
cluded here in 1529 between Francis I. of France, 
and the emperor Charles V ; and for negociations 
opened here, but terminated at Vienna, between 


Charles VI. and Philip V. of Spain. During the 
French revolution it was the theatre of war, and 
lord Wellington had his head (juarters here in 1 8 1 5. 
It was afterwards one of the eighteen fortresses 
placed under his surveillance for five years. Six- 
teen miles south-east of Douay, seventeen west 
of Valenciennes, and 110 N. N, E. of Paris. 

CAMTiRlC, 71. s. From Cambray, a city in 
Flanders, where it was principally made. A kind 
of fine linen, used for handkerchiefs, ruffles, wo- 
men’s sleeves and caps, &c. 

fie hath ribbons of all the colours ot the rainbow , 
inkles, caddises, camhrickt, and lawns. Hhaktpenre 

Confederate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 
And cambrick handkcn:hicfs reward the song. Gay. 

Cambrics are now made at other places in 
France besides Cambray. This manufacture 
has long proved of extraordinary advantage to 
France. For many years it appeared that Eng- 
land did not in this article contribute less than 
£200,000 per annum to the interest of France, 
which induced the British parliament to enact 
many laws to prevent it. See 18 Geo. 11. c. 36, 
and 21 Geo. 11. c. 26. See also 32 Geo. ll. c. 32, 
and 4 Geo. 111. c. 37, which regulates the cam- 
bric manufactory. Cambrics now allowed in 
this country are manufactured in Scotland and 
Ireland. Any persons convicted of wearing, 
selling (except for exportation), or making up 
for hire any French cambrics or lawns, were liable 
to a penalty of £5 by the first two statutes cited 
above; but the new system of free trade has 
made a change with respect to the admission of 
French manufactures. 

CAMBRIDGE (Cantabrigia, Latin), a 
county town of England, situated on the river 
Cam, eleven miles east of Ely, and fifty-one north 
of London. It was the Camboritum, or Granta, 
of the Romans, and a well known station of that 
people, as the numerous urns, coins, and other 
antiquities dug up here attest. The modern 
town is of small consideration, except fcl" its 
connexion with the University, being only about 
a mile in length, and half a mile broad ; the 
best streets are Trumpington Street, and St. An- 
drew’s Street, united with Regent Street towards 
Gogmagog hills ; but the whole is well paved- 
Its population has been pretty stationary at 
so'ncwhat more than 10,000 for many years, but 
has since reached 14,000, and is still increasing. 
The tradespeople derive their support principally 
from the learned residents ana visitors of the 
colleges. Butter is a production of the neigh- 
bourhood for which the market is celebrated, and 
which it sends in considerable quantities to Lon- 
don. That which is sold in Cambridge is made 
up in the form of rolls, a yard long, and weigh- 
ing just a pound. Here is also a trade in wool, 
oil, iron, corn, and cheese. Here is a noble 
foundation called Addenbrookes’ Hospital, late!/ 
much enlarged, which, as a general infirmary, is 
resorted to from all parts of the county ; nume- 
rous charity schools and almshouses; and some 
of the churches of the town are remarkable. 
Great St. Mary’s, the University church, is a fine 
Gothic edifice, having a lofty tower crowned w>t 
four beautiful pinnacles; that of St. Sepujjfij® 
was built in imitation of the church of the llo'J 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Market on Satum‘*y 
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Cambridge Castle was built by Williain the the gift of a celebrated horse jockey and carrier, la 
Conqueror, but much dilapidated in the sue- the reign of James 1., whose conduct gave rise to 
ceedine reigns and during the wars of the barons ; the expression of Hobson’s choice, ‘ that or none 
a gate house of the original edifice is still stand- for in letting out his horses he strictly followed 
ing, and is now the county gaol. Richard II. that rotation which gave each an equal share of 
held a parliament here, and the audacious Wat work ; and refused, it is said, to let any other 
Tyler burnt the University records in the market than that which stood next. Near the gardens 
place. It was often molested at this period by of Bene’t College is a botanic garden of five 
outlaws from the neighbouring fens. Tlie pa- acres, with a large house for the use of the go-' 
fishes are fourteen, and the churches thirteen, in vernors, curator, &c., given to the University by 
number; and the dissenters are numerous and the late Dr. Walker, and augmented by the be- 
respectable, having three commodious chapels, nefaction of the late Dr. Betham. 
three of smaller size, and a Quaker’s meeting- The University of Cambridge consists of 
house, though none of that persuasion reside in thirteen colleges and four halls, the latter enjoy- 
the town. Cambridge is governed by a mayor, ing equal privileges with the former. The re- 
recorder, thirteen aldermen, twenty-four common mote antiquity that has been claimed for it need 
council-rnen, and a town-clerk, and the town not here engage much attention. Sigebert, king 
sends two members to parliament. The police of the East Angles in 630, was the first founder 
is under the joint direction of the university and of whom any credible account remains; but 
corporation, the vice-chancellor being always a few, or none, of the existing colleges were built 
magistrate ex officio. Fronting the shire-hall, or endowed until the thirteenth century. The 
in the market-place, stands Hobson’s conduit, following is the order of their foundation 


Colleges or Halls. Founders. A. I). 

St. Peter’s, or Peter House . Hugo de Balsham ' 1257 

Clare Hall 1326, 1342 

Pembroke Hall Mary de St. Paul 1343 

Corpus Christi 1356 

Gonville and Caius College . Edmund Oonville and Dr. Caius 1348, 1557 

Trinity Hall William Bateman, bishop of Norwich . 1351 

King’s College Henry VI. VII. and VTll 1441 

Queen’s College Margaret of Anjou 1448 

Catherine Hall Robert Woodlark 1474 

Jesus College John Alcock, bishop of Ely .... 1496 

Christ Cpllege Margaret, countess of Richmond . . 1506 

St. John’s College .... The same 1511 

Trinity College Henry VTII 1540 

Magdalen College .... Thomas, lord Audley 1542 

Emanuel College Sir Walter Mildniay 1584 

Sidney Sussex College . . . Frances, countess of Sussex .... 1593 

Downing College . . . Sir George Downing 1800 


At the first foundation of these splendid are to consider and determine what graces are 
j'chools there was no public provision for the proper to be brought before the body of the 
accommodation or maintenance of the scholars ; university, and each of them has a negative 
hilt afterwards inns began to be erected by pious voice. All graces must first pass the caput be- 
persons for their reception ; and in the time of fore they can be produced to the senate. Each 
kdward I. colleges were regularly endowed, college has its school and library, as at Oxford, 
rne university enjoys great privileges. It is of which those of Trinity and St. John are the 
governed by a chancellor, who is always a noble- most considerable. The senate of this univer- 
fflan, and has a commissary under him, but may sily includes all the doctors and masters of arts, 
he changed every third year ; a high steward, and is divided into two houses : the first con- 
chosen by the senate ; a vice-chancellor, chosen sisting of regents, or those who have not been 
annually by the senate, out of two named by the masters of arts five years, called white-hoods, 
heads of colleges from their own number ; two from the lining of their hoods. The second are 

chosen every year; and two taxers, who, non-regents, or those who have taken the degree 
" • . . - . . - . . 

lied 

1 , \ ~ ^ -■«„.»»•»» v. Mi\. wiavik-iivrvui?. a iic uuuluo uiiuct twu years 

rc ^ves, three esquire beadles, one yeoman standing can vote only in the regent-house ; but 
eaciie, the library-keepers, 8cc. Tliere is also all others may vote in which house they please. 

usually appointed an In the .senate-house the rejection of all officers, 
to accessor, and deputy higli-steward the appointment of the magistrates, and the ad 

oral in his court ; and a public mission to degrees, takes place ; and no Ian 

PubH*^’ tnoulh of the university on guage but I.iatin is permitted to be spoken at its 

uobl ^ writes their letters, presents meetings. Besides the fellows and scholars, 

ThecT^” Jo their degrees with « speech, &c. there are two other orders, called pensioners, the 
a doetA^'*V j* consists of the vice-chancellor, greater and the less ; the former are the young 
P^'ysic ^ * doctor of laws, a doctor of nobility, and gentlemen of fortune, called fellow- 

'vho ar ^ non-regent master of arts, commoners, because they dine with the fellows ; 

e cnosen yearly on the twelfth of October), the less are dieted with the scholars.'^ There is 
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also a considerable number of scholars of inferior 
fortune, called sizars : these, though not of the 
foundation, are capable of receiving many bene- 
factions, Cidled exhibitions, and frequently attain 
the highest honors. To particularise the build- 
ings, and peculiar privileges, of each of the col- 
leges in detail, will hardly be expected from us. 
We can only furnish the reader with a cursory 
glance at them. 

St. Peters College^ or Peter House, was for- 
merly two hostels, or hospitals, and appropriated 
in 1257, by Hugo de Balsham, prior of Kly, to 
the use of students. He endowed this founda- 
tion in 1214, for the support of a master, four- 
teen fellows, twenty-nine Bible clerks, and eight 
poor scholars ; the number to be afterwards re- 
gulated by the fluctuation of the revenues. The 
fellowships have been since increased by nu- 
merous benefactions. The chapel was erected in 
1632. The building surrounds two courts (the 
largest cased with stone), which are separated by 
a cloister and gallery. A lady Mary llamsey 
is said to have once offered to leave a consider- 
able property to St. Peter’s, if it should be 
agreed to be called alterwards ‘ Peter and Mary’s 
College.' Dr. Soame, the master, replied — , 
* Peter hath been too long a bachelor to think of 
a companioo in his old age.’ ‘ A dear bought jest,' 
says Puller, ‘ for lady llamsey, disgusted at the 
refusal, turned the stream of her benevolence 
into a different channel.' 

Clare Hall was erected on the former site of 
University Hall, a college founded in 1326 by 
Dr. Richard Baden. This being, about sixteen 
years after its erection, destroyed by tire, it was 
rebuilt on a more extended stale by Klizabeth 
de Burgh, in 1344 ; and she, being last heiress of 
the earls of Clare, gave to it its present, name, 
with endowment for a master, ten fellows, and 
ten scholars. Richard III., Thomas Cecil, earl 
of Exeter, Jolin Freeman, esq., M'illiam Butler, 
esq., and Samuel Blythe, esq., severally augmented 
the revenues, which now maintain seventeen fel- 
lows, and between thirty and forty scholars. 
This college, which stands near the north-west 
angle of King’s College chapel, is more uniform 
in its buildings tlian most of its neighbours, and 
as pleasantly situated as any in the university. 
It was rebuilt of stone in 1638, except the cha 
pel, which was erected in 1703, by Sir Jan»es 
Burroughs, at a cost of £7000. The alcove over 
the altar contains a fine painting of the Saluta- 
tion, from the hand of Cipriani. 

Pembroke Hall was founded in 1343, by Maiy, 
Countess of Pembroke, and endowed by a charter 
of Edward III. for a master and six fellows. 
Henry VI. greatly enriched it. The number of 
fellowships is sixteen, ana the scholarships about 
seventy. The chapel was built by bishop Wren, 
from a design of his nephew. Sir Christopher 
Wren. Here is a small detached building, con- 
taining a cutious astronomical machine, or 
sphere, which was partly made by Dr.* Roger 
Long, author of a celebrated treati.3e on astro- 
noim’, who, at his death, bequeathed the interes; 
of £200 bank annuities, to keep * the instrument 
and place' in gooa repair. The college consists 
of twv courts, separated by a hall, having at one 
«nd the combination room. Dr. lx>ng’s sphere 
»s eif^htt^ feet in diameter, and will contain 
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thirty persons sitting conveniently. It contkins 
meridians, a zodiac, several of the constellations 
painted on the ceiling, is penetrated by the poles, 
&c., but was never completed. 

Corpm Christiy or Bene't CollegCy was esta- 
blished by the union of two religious guilds, and 
patronised largely by Henry Plantagenet, duke 
of Lancaster, whom the brethren chose their first 
alderman. Sir .lohn Cambridge and his son 
much increased its revenues, which were appro- 
priated in 1356 to the maintenance of a master, 
eight fellows, six scholars, and three Bible clerks! 
Since that period the endowments have supported 
twelve fellows, and nearly sixty scholarships. 
The name of ^ne’t, or Benedict College, arose 
from its proximity to the church of that saint. Its 
greatest single benefactor was Matthew Parker, 
archbishop of Canterbury, who founded two foU 
lowships and five scholarships, and bestowed on 
it the valuable library of Stoke-clare College, 
Suflblk, besides many valuable MSS. The 
buildings of this college also surround a square 
court. Dr. Herring, some years since archbishop 
of Canterbury, left £1000 towards its recent 
improvements, which consist of an entire new 
court, with a handsome Gothic front towards 
Trumpington street. 

Gonville and Cuius, called frequently King’s 
College, was founded in the year 1348, by 
FMmund Gonvilte, and at first called Gonvilfe 
Hall; but in 1.537 Dr. John Caius, physician to 
Queen Mary, built a new court, and the three 
remarkable gates inscribed respectively, ‘ IIu- 
militatis,' the gate of humility; ‘Virtutis,’ the 
gale of virtue ; ‘Is Caius posuit Sapientise’ 
(John Caius built t'nis in honour of wisdom;; 

‘ Honoria',’ the gale of honor. Since the lime of 
Dr. Caius the fellowships have increased to 
twenty-nine, and the scholarships to nt?arly 100 
The principal court has been cased with stone 
and partly rebuilt. In the chapel is a tomb to 
the memory of Dr. Caius, witn the following 
terse epitaph : — 

Fiji Caius 

VIVIT POST FUNERA VIUTUS. 

Trinity Hall was originally one of those 
hostels where the students resided at their own 
expense ; and was appropriated by Richard 
Ciuwder, prior of Ely, in the reign of Henry 
Hi. Bateman, bishop of Norwich, converted 
it into a college in 1351, and provided for a 
master, three fellows, and two scholars : various 
benefactions have increased the fellowships to 
twelve, and the scholarships to fourteen. The 
hall is faced with stone, and the buildings are 
very neat and uniform. Among its modern be- 
nefactions IS one of £20,000, left in 1747, by 
Dr. John Andrews, for the erection of two spa- 
cious wings. 

King^s College, founded by Henry VI. in 
1441, is the pride of Cambridge. In 
he endowed it for a provost, seventy fellows or 
scholars, three chaplains, six clerks, 
choristers, and a music master, sixteen otneers 
of the foundation, twelve servitors for the senio 
follows, and six poor scholars. All the design^ 
of this munificent monarch, however 
completed, and but a small part of the inwn 
buildings were en-cted Henry VII. n»ay 
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called its second founder. Towards tl»e latter 
end of his reign he expended upwards of £2000 
on its edifices, besides presenting the college 
with £5000 separately, for furnishing the chapel 
and provost’s residence. In the chapel library is 
a plan of the college, as intended to be built by 
his predecessor. Some splendid additions have 
.ately been made to this noble college. 

Kind's College Chapel hiis been considered the 
most exact, as it is certainly one of the most 
oeautiful specimens of Gothic architecture in 
Europe. The whole edifice is 316 feet in length, 
and eighty-four in breadth. Eleven immense 
buttresses support each side, and terminate in 
elegant pinnacles. On cach . j j Mr ner is an octan- 
gular tower, 146J feet high, ion: crowned with a 
noble dome. The open worked battlements give 
an airiness to its appearance, in fine contrast 
with the massive part of the structure. The in- 
len'or is yet more striking ; and its vast stone 
roof, unsupported by a single pillar, becomes an 
object of astonishment and awe to all who see 
it for the first time. It is in the form of a Gothic 
arch, flattened at tlie centre, and is divided into 
twelve parts, separated by the eleven principal 
arches, which spring from tlic buttresses. Each 
division of the roof is formed of groined arches, 
beautifully carved, and in the centre is one 
massy stone, of above a ton weight, ornamented 
with roses and portcullisses. The inside walls 
are wholly covered with numerous sculptured 
ornaments of almost inimitable workmanship. 
These represent the arms of the houses of York 
and Lancaster, with a number of crowns, roses, 
portcullisses, S;c. Some of the supporters, cut 
in stone, display the hand of a master, and equal 
in expression almost any marble sculpture. On 
a panel, at the upper part of the screen which 
separates the anti-chape. from the choir, is a 
small piece in very bold relief, which is univer- 
sally admired, representing the Almighty hurling 
the rebel angels from heaven; and on the altar- 
piece is a fine ‘ taking down from the cross,’ 
which was presented by the Earl of Carlisle, and 
is supposed to be a production of Raphael. Its 
magnificent and exquisitely painted windows 
complete the enchantment of the inner scene. 
In the arrangement of the paintings, the subjects 
from the New Tectament, on the north side, are 
all prior to the crucifixion of our Saviour; while 
those 0*1 the south side are posterior to that 
event; and the east window is devoted entirely 
to the most material circumstances immediately 
connected with that awful deed. This window 
IS fifty-three feet higli, and twenty-eight wide, 
and is separated by two elegant buttresses and a 
transom into six companmenU. Each compart- 
ment contains one subject, and is divided by 
bullions into three lights. 

Queens College was founded in 1440, by 
Margaret of Anjou,, consort of Henry VI., and 
endowed with £200 per annum for the support 
principal, and four fellows. Elizabeth ood- 
ville, queen of Edward IV. was prevailed on by 
Andrew Ducket, the master, to complete its 
‘ ujiiiings, and establish it for a master, nineteen 
e lows, and forty^five scholars. She has since 
een celebrated annually, as co-founder. The 

of ' *iirround two qujjtirangular courts, one 

Which has a cloister of^bout 330 feet. This 
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stands on the east bank of the Cam, over which 
is a curious wooden bridge of one arch, sup- 
ported by rustic abutments pf stone. 

Catharine Hull was founded by Woodlark, 
chancellor of the University, in 1474, and en- 
dowed fora master and three or moie fellows. 
The number is now increased to five ; and eight 
bye-fellowships with ten scholarships. The build- 
ings occupy three sides of a square court, and are 
separated from the street by an iron palisade 
and an avenue of elms: Its west front, opposite 
Queen’s, has a noble portico. 

Jesus College^ erected on the foundations of an 
ancient Benedictine nunnery, was founded by 
Alcock, Bishop of Ely, in 1406, for a master, 
six fellows, ami six scholars. The endowments 
at present provide for sixteen fellows and fifty 
scholars. The college is at a short distance from 
the town, and the chapel is supposed to have 
been the ancient conventual church. A tomb 
of one of the nuns is still remaining, wiin tiie 
inscription,— 

MORIBVS. OKNATA. JACET. IlIC. BONA. BEBTUA. 

ROSATA. ^ 

It is said that a subterraneous passage exists 
from this college to Barnwell priory, about u 
mile distant. 

Christ's College j built on the site of an hostel, 
called God’s House, and founded by Henry VI., 
was endowed, in 1506, by Margaret, countess of 
Richmond and 'Derby. The establishment now 
maintains a master, fifteen fellows, and seventy 
scholars. The buildings enclose a small quad- 
rangular court, behind whicli is a modern struc- 
ture by Inigo Jones. In the gardens is shown 
a mulberry tree, which Milton planted when a 
student here. 

si. John's CoHegCf built en the site of the hos- 
pital of St. John’s, in 1511, and finished in 1516, 
was endowed by Margaret countess of Richmond, 
for a master and ihirly-one fellows ; but its bene- 
factors have raised a revenue to support sixty-one 
fellows and 114 scholars. The buildings are of 
brick, and surround three courts. A new court, 
surrounded by magnificent buildings, in the 
Gothic style, has recently been formed on the 
opposite side of the river, towards the fields; 
these are probably the must splendid of the new 
erections in the University. The entrance court 
from the town has a magnificent portal and four 
towers. On the other side of a brook, which 
bounds the walks of the college, are the remains 
of an ancient and spacious building, called Py- 
thagoras’ School, belonging with some houses and 
several acres of land to Merton College, Oxford. 
Its walls are strengthened with buttresses, sup- 
porting arches of the Saxon style; the building 
IS otherwise devoid of ornament, except one 
window on each side, which has a pillar in the 
centre, with a decorated capital with a round 
moulding. This is supposed to have been the 
place where the first tutors of the university 
delivered theirlectures. 

Magdalen College. — This foundation of Staf- 
ford, duke of Buckingham, was confiscated at 
his death; and, being ailervvards obtained from 
the king, was endowed by Thomas, lord Audley, 
for a master and four fellows. The latter have 
since been increased to seventeen, |md several 
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scnolarships have been added. This college is 
of bnck, and surrounds two courts. The libraiy 
contains the books and MSS. of Samuel Pep^s, 
esq., secretary to the Admiralty, in the reigns of 
Charles 11. and his successor. The chapel has 
a curious plaster of Paris altaivpiece. 

Triniti/f the largest college of the university, 
surrounds two noble quadrangular courts, whose 
gateways, chapel, and library are hne specimens 
of architecture. It was founded, in 1546, by 
Henry VIII., on the site of two other colleges 
and a hostel, and originally endowed for a master, 
sixty fellows, sixty-seven scholars, four conducts, 
three public professors, thirteen poor scholars, 
twenty beadsmen, and other officers; the number 
on the establishment has amounted to upwards 
of 400, of late. The inner court, called after 
the name of Dr. Thomas Neville, was chiefly 
built at his expense, in the year 1009. On its 
west side is the library, a capacious building, 200 
feet in length, forty in breadth, and thirty-eight 
high. Beneath is a spacious piazza, which 
opens to the river and gardens. On the south 
side of this court another has been lately built, 
containing numerous sets of rooms for students. 
The chapel contains a fine statue of Sir Isaac 
Newton, by lloubiliac. He is represented in a 
loose gown of a master of arts, with a prism in 
his hands. His countenance is turned upwards, 
with a look of profound meditation, and on the 
pedestal is the inscription, Qui genus humanum 
ingenio superavit. The drapery and features are 
considered extremely beautiUil. No object in the 
university deserves a visitor’s notice more than 
the library of this college. It is a superb apart- 
ment, occupying one side of the quadrangle 
called Neville’s court. The books are all ranged 
on either side, and the compartments crowned 
with busts of ancient and modern authors. 

Kmanvel College^ founded in 1584 by Sir 
Walter Mildmay, on the site of a Dominican 
convent, was endowed for a master, three fellows, 
and four scholars. Additional donations have 
provided for the support of fifteen fellows, and 
nearly 100 scholars and exhibitionists. The hall 
is thought one of the most elegant in Cambridge ; 
and the altar-piece in the chapel is very fine. 

Sidney Sussex College was founded by Fiances 
Sidney, countess of Sassex, who by will be- 
queathed upwards of £5000 towards a college 
for a master, ten fellows, and twenty scholars. 
The first stone of the college was laid on the 20th 
of May, in 1596, and the building completed in 
1599. The chapel and the library were rebuilt 
recently. The foundation now provides for 
seven fellows, ten bye-fellows, twenty scholars, 
and twenty-four bye-scholars, besides a mathe- 
matical lecturer, and the exhibitioners. 

Downing College^ the last of these noble esta- 
blishments, was originally provided for by the 
will of Sir George Downing, who died in 1717 ; 
but, tho bequest being disputed, the great seal 
was not affixed to its charter until the year 1800. 
This provides for a master, a professor of English 
law, a professor of medicine, and sixteen fellows, 
ine latter are to vacate the fellowships at th^ ex- 
piration of twelve years, unless they obtain a 
licence to hold them longer. 

The Senate-House, in the centre of the town, is a 
noble buil^liBg of the Corinthian order, designed 
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by Sir James Burrows. It forms the north sidh 
of the quadrangle, of which the public schools- 
and library are designed to be the western side.. 
The gallery, supported by fluted columns, is said 
to be capable of containing 1100 persons; and 
the whole room, within, is considered the mo.st 
superb in Europe. It contains statues of George* 
1. and IL, the duke of Somerset, by Rysbrach, &c. 
The schools .surround a small court. On the west 
are the philosophy schools, where disputations 
are held. On the north the divinity school ; and 
on the left, or south entrance of the court, that of 
law and physic. At the south-east corner of the^ 
philosophy schools is a geometrical staircase, lead- 
ing to the univei^^ library, which occupies the* 
quadrangular ap^ments above the schools. The 
original building was erected about the year 
1480. The east front, containing the new library, 
was rebuilt in 1775. Members of the senate, 
and all bachelors of law and physic, are entitled 
to have books from this library at any time (itot 
exceeding ten volumes). The statue of Ceres, 
broughtfroni the temple at Eleusis,by Dr. Clarke, 
graces the vestibule. The pedest-al was designed 
by Flaxnian, from the original in the temple of 
Minerva Folias at Athens. Here is also (brought 
from Athens by the same gentleman) the column, 
placed on the tomb of Euclid of Megara, the 
disciple of Socrates, with an inscription in has 
relief. The library contains upwards of 90,000 
volumes, besides various curious MSS. The 
libraries of the several colleges are also rich in 
MSS., missals, pictures,* and curious natural 

E roductions and remains, which it is impossible 
ere to particularise. 

The university of Cambridge is, on the whole, 
elegant rather than magnificent. It possesses 
princely revenues, and many fine specimens of 
the arts. Its recent improvements, in several of 
the colleges, have added greatly to its utility and 
splendour. Its walks and gardens, as scenes for 
retirement and study, are no where surpassed. 
But it forms no consistent whole; it has grown 
under the separate designs of its architects and 
founders into a splendid collection of disjointed 
buildings, which would be the noble ornaments 
of separate towns, but a mind that can compre- 
hend the whole always regrets that there was no 
presiding design for it. The best apology for 
this IS the plain fact of the case— like every thing 
characteristic of our country, it has been the 
creature of necessity and utility rather than of 
theoiy and art. This university sends two mem- 
bers to parliament, independently of the two for 
the town of Cambridge. 

Cambridge, a post town of the United States, 
in South Carolina, capital of the district of 
Niqety-Six. It is situated in Abbeville county,, 
eighty miles W.N.W. of Columbia, 165 north- 
west of Charlestown, and fifty north by west of 
Augusta in Georgia. A district court is held on 
the 26th of April and November, and a county 
court for Abbeville county March 25th and Sep- 
tember 12th. It is 745 miles from Philadelphia. 

Cambridge, one of the largest and most 
flourishing towns of Middlesex County, Massa- 
chusetts, is agreeably situated on the north side 
of Chailes River, over which a bridge has been 
erected, connecting it with Boston. It contains 
bc.sides Harvard university, about 100 dwelHnS' 
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cmgregational and episcopalian churches, and a 
court house. The university which is considered 
the most respectable in the united States, consists 
of several large, spacious brick edifices. Harvard 
liall is divid^ into six apartments, one of which 
is appropriated for the library, two for the 
philosophical apparatus, one for the museum, a 
fifth for a refectory, and the other for a chapel. 
The library contains upwards of 20,000 volumes. 
The philosophical apparatus has cost nearly 
£1500, and is one of the completest on the 
American continent. This university was first 
instituted in 1G36, and was no more than an 
academic free-school ; two years after, in con- 
sequence of a donation left it by the llev. Mr. 
Harvard of Charlestown, who dim there, it was 
named Harvard College. In 1650 its first char- 
ter was obtained from the government of Massa- 
chusetts; and in the mean time it received 
several donations from learned men in Europe. 
Dr. Lettsorn of London was amongst the most 
distinguished and liberal of these contributors. 
The governor, lieutenant-governor, the council 
and senate, the president of the university, and 
the congregational ministers of the six adjoining 
towns, are, during office, overseers of the univer- 
sity. The corporation is a distinct body, in 
whom is vested the property of the university. The 
niimber of those who had been admitted to academi- 
cal degrees, from its first establishment, to July, 
1793, was 3360. The usual number of resident 
students, is from 200 to 250. A supreme court 
is held here, the last Tuesday in October, and a 
court of common pleas the last Tuesday in 
November. It is 350 miles from Philadelphia. 
Long. 70° 45' W., lat. 42° 25' N. 

('ambriook, the chief tow’n of Dorchester 
county, eastern shore of Maryland. It is situ- 
ated on the south side of Choptank river, about 
fifteen miles from its mouth ; the river is here 
nearly two miles wide. It contains about fifty 
houses, a church, and 300 inhabitants. The 
situation of the town is healthy and agreeable. 
It is eighteen miles north-west by west of 
Vienna, ^irty-seven south of Easton, and 152 
S. S.W. of Philadelphia. lx)ng. 0° 59' W., lat. 
38°34'N. 

Cambridge Manuscript, a copy of the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in Greek and 
Latin. Beza found it in the monastery of Ire- 
naeus ai Lyons in 1562, and gave it to the 
university of Cambridge in 1582. It is a quarto, 
and written on vellum ; sixty-six leaves of it are 
much tom and mutilated, and ten of these are 
supplied by a later transcriber. Beza conjectures 
that this MS. might haviibeen written so early as 
the time of Irsneus. Wetstein apprehends that 
ft either returned or was first brought from 
L^pt into France ; that it is the same copy 
^hich Druthmar, an ancient expositor, who 
hved about A. D. 840, had seen, and which, he 
observes, was ascribed to St. Hilary ; and that 
. ‘ J’.^ephens had given a particular account of it 
m his edition of the New Testament in 1550. 
^ |s sometimes called Stevens's Second Manu- 
script. Mill agrees with F. Simon, that it was 
^ritten in the western part of the world by a 
■*-^tm scribe, and that it is to a great degree 
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interpolated and corrupted : he observes, that it 
agrees so much with the Latin Vulgate as to 
afford reason for concluding that it was corrected 
or formed upon a corrupt and faulty copy of that 
translation. From this and the Clermont copy 
of St. Paul’s epistles, Beza published his larger 
Annotations in 1582. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE is an inland county 
of England, about fifty miles long and twenty- 
five miles broad, bounded on the north by Lin- 
colnshire, on the east by Norfolk and Suffolk, on 
the south by Essex and Herts, and on the west 
by Bedford and Huntingdonshire. It was in- 
cluded in the ancient territory of the Iceni, and 
after the Roman conquest was the third province 
of Flavia Ciesariensis. During the Saxon hep- 
tarchy it belonged to the kingdom of the East 
Angles. Its hundreds are Armingford, Ches- 
terton, Cheveley, Chilford, Fiendish, Loiigstow, 
Northstow, Papworth, Redfield, Staine, Staplow, 
Triplow, Wetherley, Whittlesford, and the Isle 
of Ely ; the latter being under a palatinate ju- 
risdiction pertaining to the see of Ely. In this 
see is the whole county, with the exception of 
a small part belonging to that of Norwich. 
Cambridgeshire contains the city of Ely, nine 
market towns, viz. Cambridge, Caxton, Linton, 
March, Newmarket, Sohain, Thorney, Wisbcach, 
and Royston, and 164 parishes. 

The county is in general flat and little diver- 
sified with engaging prospects ; the whole of its 
northern part is occupied more or less by the 
fens of the Isle of Ely, penetrated in all di- 
rections by drains, and in various stages of re- 
demption from their former swampy state. Here 
is the great Bedford Level, as it is called, con- 
taining 400,000 acres of land ; and the towns 
and villages tliat are scattered over the surface 
of the country present their spires and buildings 
like the towns of a flat island on the ocean, or 
of an oasis in the African desert ; and are to be 
seen for many miles around. The climate is 
very different in different parts ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fens it is considered unhealthy 
and aguish, in the southern parts of the county 
it is dry and more wholesome. But the most 
foggy parts have undergone a great melioration 
of climate of late years, and the same persevering 
efforts that have redeemed a most promising soil 
from waste, and given to it the abundant wheat- 
crops with which it is now crowned, have dissi- 
pated the damps and vapors that generated 
disease. The only rivers of this county are the 
Cara or Granta, the Nene and the Ouse. The 
Cambridgeshire canal begins with the Ouse at 
llarriraere, and runs to Cambridge; theWisbeach 
canal joins the Wisbeach river at the old sluice of 
that town, and opens a communication between 
this county and Norfolk and Suffolk. The 
Gogmagog hills, the highest in the county, begin 
about four miles to the south-east of Cambridge, 
and form one of the terminations of the range 
of chalk hills that commence in the south-west 
of England. Along the district from hence to 
Newmarket the country is bleak, and inhabited 
but thinly. Chalk, clunch, as it is called, silt, 
gault, sand, peat, and gravel, are the substrate of 
this county. The clunch is a species of lime- 
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stone. The gault is a blue clay, pertaining to 
the fenny districts ; where also the silt, a fine 
sea-sand, and peat, are found in great abund- 
ance. 

Cambridgeshire is chiefly an arable county, 
Wheat and oats are grown largely in the northern, 
and barley in the southern, parts. Coleseed 
also occupies a considerable portion, it has been 
said a fourth, of the fen lands. It is generally 
eaten green with sheep. Hemp, flax, mustard- 
seed, and osiers are also grown largely in this 
district. The turf is very valuable in some parts ; 
and the garden produce on the borders of the 
fens is abundant. The breeds of sheep are the 
Norfolk, west country, and Cambridgeshire ; and 
a cross breed of the l,.eicester and Lincoln. The 
farmers also pride themselves much on their large 
black cart horses. 

Cambridgeshire is little distinguished by its 
manufactures. Oil-mills, for crushing seed and 
making oil-cake, were once sour 'es of consider- 
able trade at Wisbeach, and still are found at 
Whittlesford and Sawstnn ; at the last place is 
also a respectable paper manufactory. Malt is 
made in considerable quantities in the north-west 
of the county, and a coarse pottery, together with 
excellent while bricks, at Ely, Chatteris, apd 
Cambridge. 

One of the oldest and most complete specimens 
of Saxon architecture in this kingdom is found 
in the conventual church of Ely. It was erected 
in king Edgar’s reign. The two transepts of 
the cathedral are celebrated specimens of the 
massy Norman style ; the whole of that edifice, 
indeed, is very interesting to the antiquary. See 
Ely. Near Chesterton are vestiges of a square 
Roman camp, called Harborough, or Arbury. 
Three parts of the valhim remain, and enclose 
nearly six acres of ground, in which various 
coins have been discovered ; one of which had 
the head of Home on one side, and Castor and 
Rollux on horseback on the other. About four 
miles to the east of Cambridge, on the Gog- 
magog hills, are the remains of a circular fort or 
camp, whicli has three ramparts and two grafts. 
It is. about 246 paces in diameter, enclosing 
thirteen acres and a half of land. Some anti- 
q^uarifcs have supposed that it was erected by 
Uie British hs a check to the Romans at llar- 
borougli. Southward is a Roman Iiighway. 
VVhen a rood was making from March to 
Wisbeach, in 17.‘10, three urns were discovered 
full of burnt bones and ashes, and a pot con- 
taining 300 pieces of silver coin, of all the em- 
perors from Vespasian to Antoninus Pius. 

No eounly of Ehgland has exhibited more 
decided' improvements in its general appearance 
than some parts of the county of Cambridge, of 
late years ; none, on the other hand, has expe- 
rienced more fluctuations in the value of pro- 
perty, and the rise and fall of agricultural 
produce. The only mansion in the county worth 
particular notice is Wimpole, the seat of the 
earl of llardwicke. It is a spacious brick 
structure, with noble wings, tliat have been atlded 
since its erection; the east wing is connected 
with the offices, and the west with a large green- 
bou.*e. The entrance i» by a double fli^t of 
«eps. The interior of the fabric is elegant, and 


has been much improved by the present earl. 
It is three miles from Caxton. 

CAMBYSES, king of Persia, son of Cyrus 
the Great. He conquered Egypt, and, after 
having been beaten in some skirmish with the 
Ethiopians, he found, on returnirjg to Memphis, 
the Egyptians rejoicing on having found their god 
Apis, which so provoked him, that he killed 
their god, and plundered their temples. VVhen 
he attacked Pelusium, he placed at the head of 
his army a number of cats and dogs ; and the 
Egyptians refusing to kill animals which they 
reverenced as divinities, became an easy prey. 
Cambyses afterwards sent an army of 50,000 
men to destroy Jupiter Ammon’s temple, but it 
was overwhelmed by the sands. He next re- 
solved to attack the Carthaginians andiEthiopiaiis. 
He killed his brother Smerdis from mere sus- 
picion, and flayed alive a partial judge, whose 
skin he nailed on the judgment seat, and ap- 
pointed his son to succeed him, telling him to 
remember where he sat. He died of a small 
wound he had given himself with his sword 
as he mounted on horseback, A.C. 521.; and 
the Egyptians observed, that it was the same 
place on which he had wounded their god Apis, 
and tliat therefore he was visited by the hand of 
the gods. A short time before his death, having 
been reproved by one of his courtiers in the 
most delicate manner for his intemperance, he 
shot the censurer’s son to the heart with an arrow, 
and then asked the father if he had not a steady 
hand, though intoxicated. 

CAMCHATKA. See Kamtscuatka. 

Camden, a county of the United Stales, 
in Edenton district, North Carolina; bounded 
north by the slate of Virginia, south-west and 
west by Pasquotank river, which separates it 
from Pasquotank county, and oast by Currituck. 
The chief town is Jonesborough. 

Campcn, a district of South Carolina, 
bounded on the north-east by Cheraws, south- 
east by George-town, north W the state of North 
Carolina, north-west by Pinkney, west by 
Ninety-Six, south-west by Orangeburgh, and 
south by Charleston district. It is eighty-two 
miles from north to south, and sixty from east to 
west, and is divkled into the following counties, 
viz, Fairfield, Richland, Lancaster, Kershaw, 
Clermont, Clarendon, and Salem. It is watered 
by the C’atabaw, which passes nearly through the 
middle of it. In the north part of the district 
are the Catabaw Indians ; the only tribe which 
resides iii the state. See Catabaw. The upper 
part of this district is diversified with hills, the 
soil in general rich, and the country well wa- 
tered. it produces good crops of Indian oOrh, 
wheat, rye, barley, tobacco, cotton, Sec. 

Camden, a post town of South Carolina, aiid 
capital of the district. It is situated in Kerslfavr 
county, on the east side of the Wateree, 120 
miles north by west of Charleston. It has a 
court house, jail, arrd Episcopalian church. H 
is situated on a large navigable river, and 
ca.'ries on a brisk trade with the back counties. 
A district court is held here on the 26th of 
and November. A battle was fought at this 
town on the 16th August, 1780, between gene 
ral Gates and lord Cornwallis, in which the Ame- 
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ncans were defeated. Another was fought, on 
the 25lh April, 1791, between lord Hawdon and 
general (}reene, who was encamped within a mile 
of the town. The Americans had 126 killed, 
and 100 taken prisoners. The English had 
about 100 killed. The 13th of May following 
the British evacudted and burnt the town. See 
America. It is thirty-five miles north-east of 
Columbia, and 626 south-west by south of Phil- 
adelphia. Lon. 5° 23' W., lat. 34® 17' N. 

Camden (William), the great antiquary, was 
bom in London in 1551. His father was a na- 
tive of Litchfield, and his mother was of the 
ancient family of CurwenS in Cumberland. He 
was educated at Christ’s hospital, and St. Paul’s 
school ; and from thence sent, in 1566, to Oxford, 
and entered servitor of Magdalen College ; but, 
being disappointed of a demy’s place, he re- 
moved to Broadgate hall, and two years after, to 
Christ Churclt, where he was supported by his 
friend Dr. Thornton. About this time he was a 
candidate for the fellowship of All-souls College, 
but lost it by the intrigues of the Popish party. 
In 1570, he supplicated the regents ot the 
university to be admitted B. A. but in this also 
lie i.uiscarried. The following year he came to 
London, where he prosecuted bis favorite study 
of antiquity, under Dr. Coodman, dean of 
Westminster, by whose interest he was made 
second master of Westminster school, in 1575. 
lletweeu his leaving the university and this 
period, he took several journeys to different parts 
of Ktjgland, to collect materials for his Britannia, 
in which he was now deeply engaged. In 1581 
lie became intimately acquainted with the 
learned president Brisson, who was then in 
England; and in 1586 he published the first 
edition of his Britannia, dedicated to lord Bur- 
leigh; and such was its reception, that eight 
editions of it were published in four years, and 
another in 1594. The title is Britannia, sive 
f lorentissimorum Uegnorum Anglite, Scotiae, 
UiberniaB, et Insularum AdjaceiUium, ex intima 
Antiquitate, Chorographica Descriptio. I n 1593: 
he succeeded to the head master of Westminster 
school, la 1597 he published his Greek grara- 
»nar, and was appointed Clarencieux king at 
In 1600 ne made a tour as fur as Car- 
hsle, accompanied by his friend, Mr. (afterwards 
Robert) Colton. In 1606 he began his cor- 
respondence with De Thou, which continued to 
the death of that historian. In 1G07 he pub- 
lished his last edition of the Britannia, which is 
|hat from which the English translations have 
”®en made; and in 1608 he began to digest his 
materials for a history of the reign of queen 
dizabeth. In 1609, after recovering from a 
^ngerous illness, he retired to Chislehnrst in 
tint, where he continued to spend the summer 
uring the remainder of his life. The first 
Fm ^ annals of the queen did not appear 
J ^615, and he determined that the second 
0 ume should not appear till after his death, 
wh** queen Elizabeth was so recent 

of th volume was publi.shed, that many 

wera Pi?”?”® concerned, or their dependents, 
<hat u- is no wonder, therefore, 

lion* * should offend those whose ac- 

'vould not bear enquiry.* Some of his 


enemies were clamorous and troublesome; which 
determined him not to publish the second volume 
during his life ; but he deposited one copy in 
the Cottonian library, and transmitted another 
to his friend Dupuy at Paris. It was first 
printed at Leyden in 1625. The MS. was 
entirely finished in 1617 ; and from that time he 
was principally employed in collecting moru 
materials for the further improvement of his 
Britannia. In 1622, being now upwards of 
seventy, and finding his health declining, he de- 
termined to execute his design of founding an 
history lecture in the university of Oxford. His 
deed of gift was accordingly transmitted by his 
friend Mr. Heather, to Mr. Wheare, who was, 
by himself, appointed his first professor. He 
d-.ed at Chislehurst, in 1623, in the seventy 
third year of his age ; and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, where a monument of white 
marble was erected to his memory. 

CAM'EL, n. Arab, gumel, boogtime- 

Cam'el-backed, f /on, gimel; Heb. gamnlf 
Cam'el-ohiver. iKofiijXoc', f.at. camelus, a 
Camel'oi’ard. J large animal ; common in 
Asia and Africa. The one sort is large, and full 
of flesh, and fit to carry burdens of a thousand 
pouiKk weight, having one bunch upon its back. 
The other have two bunches upon their backs, 
like a natuml saddle, and are fit either for bur- 
dens, or men to ride on. A third kind is leaner, 
and of a smaller size, called dromedaries, because 
of their swiftness, which are generally used for 
riding by men of quality.* The camelopard 
(Lat. and ^ord7/s) is an Abyssinian ani- 

mal, taller than an elephant, but not so thick. 
He is so name<l, because he has a neck and head 
like a camel; he is spotted like a pard, but his 
spots are white upon a red ground. The Ita- 
lians call him giraffa . See C a m e i . t s. 

Woo to you scribis- and furisccs ypocritis, — 
blyntle ledcris, cL'iisyngc a gnatte, but swolowjnge a 
cameL 

Wietdiff*! New Teat. Matt,. 23. 
Camela bare large solid feet, but not hard. Camela 
will continue ton or twelve days without eating or 
drinking, and. keep w'atcr a long time in tluur sto- 
luacb:, for tiheir rufriwhninnt. Cahnet. 

In silont borrour o’er the boundless waste, 

The driver, Hassan, with his camela past : 

One cruise of water on his back he bore-. 

And his light scrip contained a scanty store ; 

A fan of painted featlicrs in his hand 
To guard bis shaded faco from scorching sand. 

Collina* Eclogue, ii. 

Patient of tliirst and toil, 

Son of the dcsarl ! even the camel feels. 

Shot through his withered heart, the fiery blast. 

Thomaon. 

The stomach of' the mmel is well known to contain 
lai;ge quantities of water, and to retain it un- 
changed for a considerahle lengdi of time. This 
properly qualifiea it for living in tho dnsert. 

P(dej/*» Natural Theology, 
Camel, in mechanics, a kind of madiine 
used in Holland for lifting ships, in order to 
bring them over the Pam pus, at the mouth of 
the river Y, where the shallowness of the water 
hinders large ships from passing. It »s aUo 
used in other places, particularly at the dock of 
Petersburgh, the vesseU built mere being, in 
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their passage to Cronstradt, lifted over the bar 
by means of camels. These machines were 
originally invented by the celebrated De Witt, 
and were introduced into Russia by Peter the 
Great. A camel is composed of two separate 
parts, whose outsides are perpendicular, and 
whose insides ^re concave, shaped so as to em- 
brace the hull of a ship on both sides. Each 
part has a small cabin with sixteen pumps and 
ten plugs, and contains twenty men. They are 
embraced to the ship underneath by means of 
cables, and entirely enclose its sides and bottom ; 
being then towed to the bar, the plugs are opened, 
and the water admitted until the camel sinks 
with the ship and runs a-ground. Then, the 
water being pumped out, the camel rises, lifts up 
the vessel, and the whole is towed over the bar. 
This is on the same principle with tlie Caisson, 
which see. 

('amel, in zoology. See Camelus. 

CAMELEON. See Cham.eleon, and La- 

CERTA. 

Camei.eon Mineral. When pure potash and 
black oxide of manganese are fused together in 
a crucible, a compound is formed, whose solu- 
tion in water, at first green, passes spontaneously 
through the wdiole .series of colored rays to the 
red. From this latter tint, the solution may be 
made to retrograde in color to the original green, 
by the addition of potash ; or it may be ren- 
dered altogether colorless, by adding either sul- 
phurous acid or chlorine to the solution. It is 
generally regarded as a manganeseate of potash, 
and the various phenomena attributed to the 
combination of oxygen. 

CAMEI.FORD, a borough town of Cornwall, 
seated on the Camel, consisting of about 100 
houses, badly built ; but the streets are bread and 
well paved. 1 1 has a great market for yarn on Fri- 
day. It was here that king Arthur was mortally 
wounded by his nephew Mord red, who was killed 
on the spot. It was made a borough, by char- 
ter from Richard, duke of Cornwall, when king 
of the Romans, who granted it a market and 
fair, and it was incorporated by Charles I. 

CAMELLIA, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
andria order, and monadelphia class of plants; 
natural order thirty-seventh, columniferse : cal. 
iinbricat(jJ and polyphyllous, with the interior 
leaves larger than the exterior. There are seve- 
ral species, natives of China and Japan. Ibe 
principal is C. Japonica, which Thunburg, in 
his Flora Japonica, describes as growing ever/ 
where in the groves and gardens of Japan, 
where it becomes a prodigiously large and tall 
tree, highly esteemed by the natives for the ele- 
gance of its large and very variable blossoms, and 
its evergreen leaves. It is there found with sin- 
gle and double dowers, white, red, and purple, 
produced from April to October. With us, the 
camellia is generally treated as a stove jdant, 
and propagated by layers. 

CAMELOPAHOALIS, in zoology, camelo- 
pard or giraftc, a genus of the class mam- 
malia, order pecora. The essenlial generic 
diameters are, that the boms are simple, and 
terminated by a tuft of black hair ; lower fore- 
teeth eight, broad and thm ; body whitish, 
mixed with tawny, and speckled with rusty spots. 


Tlie only species is C. giraffa. The giraftk in- 
habits Ethiopia, the Cape of Good Hope, and is 
sometimes seen at Sennaar. It feeds on leaves 
and shoots of trees, and it sometimes grazes, 
b t then its fore legs are stretched asunder, to 
allow its mouth to reach the ground ; and when 
about to lie down, it kneels like the camel. Its 
fore feet are longer than the hind ones, and it is 
in front one of tlie tallest and most elegant 
animals with which we are acquainted. It is 
generally met with in flocks of fifteen or twenty, 
which on being alarmed fly in every direction. 
CAM'ELOT, n. s. From camel. A kind 
Cam'let, >of stuff originally made 

Cam^elin. 3 by a mixture of silk and 

camels’ hair; it is now made with wool and 
silk. 

And anon Dame Abstinence strcincd 
Toke on a robe of catneiine, 

And gan her gratche as a beginc. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 
This habit was not of camels’ skin, nor any coarse 
texture of its hair, but rather some liner weave of 
camelot, grograin, or the like ; inasmuch as thc.9c .stufla 
are supposed to be made of the hair of that animal. 

Browne's Vulgar Errourt. 
Meantime the pastor shears their hoary beards. 

And eases of their hair the loaden herds : 

Their txtinelots warm in tents the soldier bold. 

And shield the shivering mariner from cold. Dryden. 
Now in thy trunk thy D'Oily habit fold. 

The silken drugget ill can fence the cold. 

The freezes spongy nap is soaked with rain 
And showers soon soak the camelet's cockled grain. 

Gag. 

CAMELOT, or Chamblet. See Camlet. 
CAMELUS, the Camel, in zoology, Vnb 
Kap)}Xoc, a genus of quadrupeds belonging to 
the order of pecora. The characters of the 
camel are these : it has no horns ; it has six forc' 
teeth in the under jaw ; the 'aniarii are wide set, 
three in the upper, and two in the lower jaw ; 
and there is a fissure in the upper lip, resembling 
a cleft in the lip of a hare. There are seven 
species. 1. Camelus bactrianus, the bactriaii 
camel, has two bunches on the back, but is in ali 
other respects like the dromedarius, of which it 
seems to be a mere variety, rather than a dif- 
ferent species ; and is equally adapted for riding 
or carrying loads. It is still found wild in the 
dl■^f;rts of the temperate parts of Asia, particu- 
larly in those between China and India. These 
are larger and more generous than the domesti- 
cated race. The Bactrian camel is very common, 
in Asia, is extremely hardy, and in great use 
among the Tartars and Mongols, as a beast ot 
burden, from the Caspian to China. It bears 
even so severe a climate as that of Siberia, being 
found about the lake Baikal, where the Burats 
dnd Mongols keep great numbers. They 
less than those of Western Tartary. IRre they 
live during winter on willows and other trees, 
and become very lean by this diet. They lose 
their hair in April, and go naked all May* ami s 
the frosts of that severe climate. There 
several varieties of this species. The Turkma 
is the largest and strongest. The .y 

hardy. The common sort travel about t > / 
miles a day. In Arabia they are 
running-matches : and in many place4 tor 
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tying couriers, who can go above 100 miles a of the camels. lie raovmts one of the fleetest, 
clay on them for nine days together, over burning conducts the troop, and makes them travel 
deserts, uninhabitable by any living creature, night and day, almost without either stopping, 
The African camels are the most hardy, having eating, or drinking ; and, in this manner, he 
^nore distant and more dreadful deserts to pass easily performs a journey of 91)0 miles in eight 
over than any of the others, from Numidia to days. During this period of fatigue, they are 
Ethiopia. In Western Tartary there is a white perpetually loaded, and he allows them each day, 
variety, very scarce, and sacred to the idols and one hour only of repose, and a ball of paste, 
priests. The Chinese have a swift variety, which They often run thus nine or ten days, without 
they call by the expressive name of Fong-Kyo- drink; and when, by chance, there is a pool at 
Fo, or camels with feet of the wind. Fat some distance, they scent the water half a league 
drawn from them, is esteemed in many dis- off*. Thirst makes them double their pace, 
orders, such as ulcers, numbness, and con- and they drink as much at once as serves them 
sumptions. This species of camel is rare in for the future as well as the past; for their 
Arabia, and only kept by great men. (.’amels journeys often last several weeks, and their absti- 
havf: constituted the riches of Arabia from the nence continues an equal time. Of all carhages, 
time of .fob. The patriarch reckoned 6000 that by camels is the cheapest and most expe- 
camelc among his pastoral treasures, and the ditious. The merchants and other passengers 
modern Arabs estimate their wealth by the unite in a caravan, to prevent the insults and 
mimher of these animals; by them the whole robberies of the Arabs. These caravans are 
commerce is carred on through burning tracts, often very numerous, and are always composed 
impassable hut by beasts which Providence of more camels than men. Each camel is 
formed expressly for them. Their soles are loaded in proportion to his strength ; and, when 
adapted to the sands, their toughness and spungy overloaded, he refuses to march, and contitiues 
softness preventing them from cracking. Their lying till his burden is lightened. The large 
great powers of abstaining from drinking enable camels generally carry 1000 or 1200 pounds 
them to pass over unwatored tracts for many weight, and tl>e smallest from 600 to 700 . In 
days, without requiring the least liquid ; and these commercial travels, their marcii is not has- 
their patience under hunger is such that they tenod ; as the route is often 700 or 800 leagues, 
will travel many days fed only with a few dates, their motions and journeys are regulated. They 
or some small brdls of bean or barley-meal, or walk only, and perform from about ten to twelve 
on the miserable thorny plants they meet with in leagues each day. Every night they are un- 
the deserts. The Arabians regard the camel as loaded, and allowed to paslure at freedom, 
a present from Heaven, a sacred animal, without When in a rich country, or fertile meadow, tliey 
whose assistance- they could neither carry on eat, in less than an hour, as much as serves them 
trade, jior travel, (^imel’s milk is their common to ruminate the whole night, and to nourish them 
food. They also eat its flesh, that of the young twenty-four hours. But they seldom meet with 
caniel being reckoned highly savory. Of the such pastures ; neither is this <lelicate food nc- 
hair of tliose animals, which is fine and soft, and cessary for them. They even seem to prefer 
which is completely renewed every year, the wormwood, thistles, nettles, broom cassia, and 
Arabians make stuff’s for clothes, and other fur- other prickly vegetables, to the softest herbage, 
niture. With their camels, they not only want As long as they find plants to browse they easily 
nothing, but liave nothing to fear. In one day, dispense with drink. This facility of abstaining 
tliey can perform a journey of fifty leagues into long from <lriuk proceeds not, however, from 
the desert, which cuts off every approach from habit alone, but is rather an effect of their struc- 
their enemies. With a view to nis predatory lure. Independent of the four stomachs, which 
expeditions, the Arab instructs, rears, and ex- are common to ruminating animals, the camels 
ercises his camels. A few days after their birth, have a fifth bag, which serves them as ar* reser- 
he folds their limbs under their belly, forces them voir for water. This fifth stomach is peculiar to 
Jo remain on the ground, and, in this situation, the camel. It is so large as to contain a vast, 
loads them with a pretty heavy weight, which is quantity of fluid, where it remains without cor- 
never removed but for the purpose of replacing ruptiug, or mixing with other aliments. WMien 
^ greater. Instead of allowing them to feed at the anurial is pressed with thirst, and has oc- 
ploasure, and to drink when they are dry, he casion for water to macerate his dry food in ru- 
egins with regulating their meals, and makes ininating, he makes part of this water mount 
em gradually travel long journeys, diminishing, into his paunch, or even as high as the oesopha- 
time, the quantity of their aliment, gus, by a simple contraction of certain muscles. 
. . acquire some strength, they are It is by this singular construction that the camel 

tio*” K course. lie excites their emula- is enabled to pass several days without drinking, 

renrl example of horses, and, in time, and to take at a time a prodigious quantity of 

of robust. After he is certain water. Travellers, when mucli oppressed with 

fleetness, and sobriety of his drought, are sometimes obliged to kill their 
food Jeads them with his own and tlicir camels in order to have a supply of drink from 
the * them, reaches nnperceived these reservoirs. These inofi’ensive creatures. 

desert, robs the first pas- must suffer much ; for they utter the most la- 
pillages the solitary houses, nientable cries, especially when overloaded, 
sued ** camels with the booty, and, if pur- But though perpetually oppressed, their fortitude 
casion«^i*^^ retreat. On these oc- is equal to their docility. At the first .si'jnal„ 

‘ te unfolds his own talents and those they bend their knees uud lie down to be loaded. 
'OL. V. F 
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As soon as llicy arc loaflol, they rise sponta- 
neously, and without any assistance. One of 
them is mounted by their conductor, wlio goes 
before, and regulates the march of all the fol- 
lowers. They require neither whin nor spur. 
But, when they begin to be tired, their courage 
is said to be supported, or rather their fatigue is 
charmed, by singing, or by the sound of some 
instrument. Their conductors relieve each other 
in singing; and, when they want to prolong the 
journey, they give the animals but one hour’s 
rest, after which, resuming their song, they pro- 
ceed on their mareli for several hours more, and 
the singing is continued till they arrive at another 
resting place, when the camels again lie down ; 
and their loads, by unloosing the ropes, are al- 
lowed to glide off on each side of the animals- 
Thus tlicy sleep on their bellies in the inifldle of 
their baggage, which, next morning, is fixed on 
their backs with equal quickness and facility as 
it had been detached the evening l)efore. One 
male only is left for eight or ten feinales ; and 
the laboring camels a*e generally geldings. 
They are unquestionably weaker than unniuti- 
lated males ; but are more trai;tahle, and always 
ready for service ; while the former are not only 
unmanageable, hut almost furious, during the 
rutting season, which lasts forty days, and returns 
annually in the spring, ^’hey then foam con- 
tinually, and one or two red vesicles, as large as 
a hog’s bladder, issue from their mouths. In 
this season they eat little, and attack and bite 
animals, and even their own masters, to whom 
at all other times they are very submissive. The 
time of gestation is near twelve months; and like 
all large quadrupeds, the female brings forth only 
one at a birth. Her milk is copious and thick ; 
and when mixed with a large quantity of water, 
affords an excellent nourishment to men. The 
females are not obliged to labor, but are al- 
lowed to pasture and produce at full liberty. 
The advantage derived from their produce 
and their milk is perhaps superior to what 
could be drawn from their working. In some 
places, however, most of the females are cas- 
trated, to fit them for labor; and it is alle- 
ged, that this operation, instead of diminishing 
augments their vigor and plumpness. In gene- 
ral, the fatter camels are, the more they are capa- 
ble of enduring fatigue. During long journeys, 
in which their conductor is obliged to husband 
their food, and when they often suffer much 
hunger and thirst, their bunches gnidually dimi- 
nish, and become so flat, that the jilace where they 
were is only perceptible by the lc;>gth of the Jiair, 
which is always longer on these parts than on the 
rest of the back. The meagreness of the body 
augments in proporiion as the bunches decrease. 
The Moors, who transport all articles of mer- 
:handi.se from Barbarv and Numidia, as fm as 
Ethiopia, set out with their camels well 1 ulen, 
which are very fat. aruJ vigorous; and bring back 
the same anr.nals so meagre that they commonly 
are sold at a low price lo the Arabs of the desert, 
to be again fattened. Ancient authors «sscrt, tlmt 
camels are in a condition for propagatiiig at the 
age of three years ; but this is doubtful, for, in 
three year>, they have not acquired one-half their 
growth. The young camel .sucks twelve months, 
but, when meant to be trained, to render him 
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strong and robust in the chase, ho is allowod to 
suck and pasture at freedom during the first 
year, and is not loaded or made to perform any 
labor till he is four year old. He generally lives 
forty and sometimes fifty years, which duration 
of life is proi>ortioned to the time of his growth. 
(Considering, under one point of view, all the 
qualities of this animal, and all the advantages 
derivetl from him, it must be acknowleged, that 
he is the most useful creature subjected to the 
service of man. Cold and silk constitute not the 
true riches of the EiOst. The camel is the genuine 
treasure of Asia. 2. Camelus dromedaries, the 
Arabian camel, with one bunch or protuberance 
on the back. It has four callous protuberances 
on the fore legs, and two on the hind ones. 
This species is common in Africa, and the warmer 
parts of Asia. It is a common beast of burden 
in Egypt, and along the countries which border 
on the Mediterranean Sea ; in Morocco, Sahara, 
or the Desert, and Ethiopia ; but nowhere south 
of those kingdoms. In Asia it is equally com- 
mon in Turkey or Arabia ; but scarcely seen 
farther north than Persia, being too tender to 
bear a more severe climate. India is destitute of 
this animal. 3, Camelus glaina, or llama, the 
South American camel .sheep, has an almost 
even black, small head, fine black eyes, and very 
long neck bending much, and very protuberant 
near the junction with the !>ody ; in a tame state, 
with smooth short hair ; in a wild state, with 
long coarse hair, white, gray, and russet, disposed 
in spots ; with a black line frotn the head along 
the top of the back to the tail, and belly white. 
The tail is short ; the height from four to four 
feet and a half; the length from the neck to the 
tail, six feet. In general the shape exactly re- 
sembles a camel, only it wants the dorsal bunch. 
It is the camel of Peru and Chili ; and, before 
the arrival of the Spaniards, wus the only beast of 
burden known to the Indians. It is very mild, 
gentle, and tractable. Before the introiluction 
of mules, they were used by the Indians l(» 
plough the land ; at present they serve to carry 
burdefts of about lOOlos. They lie down to the 
burden; and when wearied no blows can pro-, 
vokc them to go on, and nothing but caresses 
can make them arise. Their flesh is eaten, and 
is .s ud to be iis good a.s mutton. The wool has a 
sirong disagreeable scent. They are very sure- 
footed, and are, therefore, used to carry the Pe- 
ruvian ores over the ruggedest hills and narrowe^st 
paths of the Andes. They inhabit that vast chain 
«‘f mountains through their whole length to the 
straits of Magellan; but, except where these hills 
approach the sea, as in Patagonia, never appear 
on the coasts. Like the camel, they have powers 
.of abstaining long from drink, sometimes for 
four or five days ; like that animal, their food is 
coarse. In a wild state they keep in great herds 
in the lughcsl and steepest parts of the hills; aad 
while they are feeding, one keeps sentry on the 
pinnacle of some rock : if it perceives the ap- 
proach of any one it neighs ; the herd 
alarm, and go off with incredible speed. They 
outrun all dogs : there is no way of killing then 
but with the gun. They are killed for the 
of their flesh and hair ; for the Indians 'vea 
the last into cloth. The huauaco, the 
and the vicuna, so nearly resemble this s 
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mal, that they by no means merit a separate apparatus of object-glasses, &c. with the person 
description. employed in the management of them, are to be 

4. Camelus pacos, or the sheep of Chili, has no placed without the window or hole, so that they 
bunch on its back. It is covered with a fine va- may not be perceived by the spectators in the 
luable wool, which is of a rose red color on the room, and the operation itself will he easily per- 
back of the animal, and white on the belly, formed. 

They are of the same nature with the llama, in- Camera LuciOAisalsothe name of an instru- 
hahit the same places, but are more capable of nient for taking views, invented by Dr. Wollas- 
supporting the rigor of frost and snow; they ton in 1807. We shall copy his own description 
live in vast herds, are very timid, and exces- of this ingenious invention, 
sively swift. The Indians lake the pacos in a ‘ While 1 look directly clown at a sheet of 
strange manner; they tie cords witli bits of paper on ray table, if I hold between my eye and 
cloth or wool hanging on them, about three or the paper a jiicce of plane glass, inclined from 
four f(;et from the ground, across the narrow me downwards at an angle of 4.5°, I see by re- 
passes of the mountains, then drive those ani- flection the view that is before me, in the same 
mals towards them, which are so terrified by the direction that 1 see my paper through the glass. 
tlutter of the rags that, huddling together, they 1 might then take a sketch of it; but the position 
give the hunters an opportunity to kill with their of the object would be reversed, 
sliiigs'as many as they please. The tame ones To obtain a direct view it is necessary to have 
will carry from fifty to seventy-five pounds, hut two reflections. The transparent glass must for 
are kept principally for the sake of the wool and this purpose be inclined to the perpendicular 
the flesh, the latter of which is exceedingly well line of sight only the half of 4.5°, that it may re- 
lasled. fleet the view a second time from a piece of 

Camemts, in zoology, a species ot trichoda, looking-glass placed beneath it, and inclined up- 
found in vegetable infusions. This is thickish, wards at an ec^ual angle. The objects now aji- 
hairy before, and emarginate on each side in the pear as if seen through the paper in the same 
midille, place as before ; but they are direct instead of 

Cami i-us, in entomology, a species of scara- being inverted, and they may be discerned in this 
bans; thorax four-liorned ; shield bicornuted manner sufficiently well for determining the prin- 
hehind ; body black. Inhabits (Germany. cipal positions. 

(’AMEO. See (^amaieu. The pencil, however, and any object which it 

Camera TKolia, a contrivance for blowing is to trace, cannot both bo seen distinctly in the 
the fire for the fusion of ores, witliout bellows, same state of the eye, on account of the difference 
by means of water falling through a funnel into of their distances; and the ellbrts of successive 
a close vessel, which sends from it so much air adaptation of the eye, to one or the other, would 
as continually blows the fire if there be the become painful if frequently repeated. In order 
space of another vessel for it to expatiate in by to remedy this inconvenience, the paper and 
the way, as it there lets fall its humidity. See pencil may be viewed through a convex lens of 
IliowiNCr Machine. such a focus as to require no more effort than is 

(bxMERA Iajciua, a contrivance of Dr. Hook neces.sary for seeing the distant objects distinctly, 
for making the image of any thing appear on a These will then appear to correspond with the 
"all in a light room, either by day or night, paper in distance as well as direction, and may 
Opposite to the place or wall where the appear- be drawn with facility, and with any desired dc- 
ance is to he, make a hole of at least a foot in gree of precision. 

diameter, or if there be a high window with a This arrangement of glasses will probably be 

casement o])ened. At a convenient distance, to best understood from inspection of plate II., fig. 1 ., 
prevent its being perceived by the company in a b is the transparent glass ; b c the lower re- 
inc room, place the object or picture intended to flector ; 6 rf a convex hms (of twelve inches focus) ; 
he represented, but in an inverted situation. If c the position of the eye ; and f h e the course 
the picture be transparent, reflect the sun’s rays of the rays. 

hy means of a looking-glass, so as that they may In some cases a different construction will be 

pass through it towards the place of representa- preferable. Those eyes, which without assistance 
ion ; and to prevent any rays from passing aside are adapted to seeing near objects alone, will not 
’♦let the picture be encompassed with some admit the use of a convex glass ; but will, on the 
oard or cloth. If the object be a statue, or a contmry, require one that is concave to be placed 
iving creature, it must be much enlightened by in front, to render the distant objects distinct. 
fpf sun’s rays on it, either by reflection, The frame for a glass of this construction is repre- 

hoth»> Between this object and the sentud at i A*, fig. 3, turning upon tlie same hinge 
I 3- broad convex glass, at A, with a convex glass in the frame I m, and 

senl^n ^ convexity as that it may repre- moving in such a manner, that either of the 

neare- place. The glasses may be turned alone into its place, as 
the i " sRwated to the object the more will may he necessary to suit an eye that is long or 

ther ^ 1 Those persoas, however, whose 

^ such diversity depending on the sight is nearly perfect, may at pleasure use either 
obiert glasses. If the of the glasses, 

i bp conveniently inverted, there The instrument represented in that figure dif- 

1 l^aaled at glasses of proper splieres, si- fers, moreover, in other respects from the fore- 

I Pialfp ^'sfa'Oees, easily found by trial, going, which 1 have chosen to describe first, be- 

me representations erect. The whole cause the action of the reflectors there employed 

F 2 
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-would be more generally understood. But those 
who are conversant with the science of optics will 
perceive the advantage that may be derived in this 
instance from prismatic reflection ; for when a ray 
of light has entered a solid piece of glass, and fulls 
from within upon any surface, at an inclination 
of only twenty-two or twenty-three degrees, as 
above supposed, the refractive power of the glass 
is such as to suffer none of that light to pass out, 
and the surface becomes in this case the most 
brilliant reflector that can be employed. 

Fig. 2. represents the section of a solid pris- 
matic piece of glass, within which both the reflec- 
tions reijuisite are effected at the surfaces ub^bc, 
in such a manner that the ray after being re- 
flected first at gj and again at //, arrives at the 
eye in a direction A e at right angles to f g. 

There is another circumstance in this construc- 
tion necessary to be attended to, and which re- 
mains to be explained. Whore the reflection was 
produced by a piece of plane glass, it is obvious 
that any objects behind the glass, if sufficiently 
illuminated, might be seen through the glass as 
well as the reflected image. But when the pris- 
matic reflector is employed, since no light can be 
t.-ansmittod directly through it, the eye must be 
so placed that only a part of its pupil may be in- 
tercepted by the edge of the prism, as at e, fig. 2. 
The distant objects will then be seen by this por- 
tion of the eye, while? the paper and pencil are 
seen past the edge of the prism by the remainder 
of the pupil. 

In order to avoid the inconvenience that might 
Prise from an unintentional motion of the eye, the 
relative quantities of light to be received from the 
object, and from the paper, are rcgulateti by a 
small hole in a piece of brass, which by moving 
on a centre at r, fig. 3., is capalile of udjustinont 
to every inequality of light that is likely to occur. 

Since the size of the whole instrument, from 
being so near the eye, does not require to be 
large, 1 have, on many accounts, preferred the 
smalle.st size that could he executed with correct- 
ness, and have had it constructed on such a scale, 
that the lenses are, only three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter. 

Though the original design and principal use 
of this instrument is to facilitate the delineation 
of objects in true perspective, yet this is by no 
means the sole purpose to which it is adapted; 
for the same arrangement of reflectors may be 
employed with equal advantage for co])ying wl.L'.t 
has been already dra\v n, and may thus assist a 
learner in acquiring at least a correct outline of 
any subject. 

For this purpose, the drawing to be copied 
should be placed as nearly as may be at the same 
distance before the instrument that the paper is 
beneath the eye-hole ; for iu that case the size will 
be the same, and no Ions will lx* necessary, either 
to the object or to tlie pencil. 

By a proper use of the same instrument, every 
purpose of the pentagraph may also be answ|ifed, 
as a painting may be reduced in any proporticn 
required, by placing it at a distance in due pru- 
portion, greater than that of the paper from the 
instrument. In this case ;» lens becomes requi- 
site for enabling the eye to see at two unequal 
-ottUnces with equal distinctness; and in order 
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that one lens may suit for all these purposes, there 
is an advantage in carrying the height of the 
stand according to the proportion in which the 
reduction is to be effected. 

The principles upon which the height of the 
stem is adjusted will be readily understood by 
those who are accustomed to optical considera- 
tions. For as in taking a perspective view, the 
rays from the paper are rendered parallel, by 
placing a lens at the distance of its principal 
focus from the paper, becau.se the ray,s received 
from the distant objects are parallel ; so also 
when the object seen by reflection is at so short 
a distance that the rays received from it are, in a 
certain degree, divergent, the rays from the 
paper should be made to have the same degree 
of divergency, in order that the paper may bo 
seen distinctly by the .same eye ; and for this 
purpose, the lens must be placed at a distance 
less than its principal focus. The stc?m of the 
instrument is accordingly marked at certain dis- 
tances, to which the conjugate foci are in the 
several proportions of two, three, four, &.c. to 
one; so that distinct vision may be obtained iu 
all c;ises, by placing the painting proportionably 
more distant. 

By transposing the (?onvex lens to the front of 
the instrument, and reversing the proportional 
di.stances, the artist might also enlarge his smaller 
sketches with every desirable degree of correci- 
ness, and the naturalist might delineate minute 
objects in any degree magnified. 

Since the primary intention of this instrument 
is already, in some measure, answered by the 
<?amera obscura, a comparison will naturally be 
made between them. 

The objections to the camera obscura are, 

1st. That it is too large to be carried about 
with convenience. 

The camera lucida is as small and portable as 
can be wished. 

2dly, In the former, all objects that are not 
situated near the centre of view are more or less 
distorted. 

In this there is no distortion ; so that every 
line, even the most remote from the centre of 
view, is as straight as those through the centre. 

3dly, In that the field of view does not extend 
li(:)ond 30°, or at most 35° with distinctness. 

But in the camera lucida as much as 70° or 80 
might be included in one view. 

It is obvious, that the preceding contrivance 
may be applied to a telescope, for the purpose ol 
taking .sketches of the diflereiit objects that may 
be cohtained within the field of view; but a.s it 
is only a small portion of a landscape, or of any 
large object, that can be seen at once through a 
telescope, it would be desirable to have some 
contrivance by which the objects seen in different 
fields ot view, and sketched upon the same piece 
of paper, might be all connected with each other 
into one landscape. This, however, can be done 
only to a certain extent, as will appear froo' 
plate 1 1 . fig. 4. Let A B be the direction of jne 
telescope, which, when placed upon a suitau *' 
stand, can be moved round the axis 0 in a 
zontid plane, B b b'; B, the extremity of the ey 
tube at which the prism of the camera lucid* 
fixed; MN, the paper lying in a horizontal p 
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sition ; and a fc, a' b\ successive positions of the 
telescope in a plane parallel to M IV. Let K F 
be the field of view of the telescope, when seen 
on the paper by reflection from the prism ; then 
the instrument must be so constructed, that 
when the telescope is in the position a b, and di- 
rected to the part of the landscape immediately 
adjacent to that which is contained in the field 
liF, the field of view FG, when seen by reflec- 
tion from the prism, must be in contact with 
EF. When this happens we have B6ziCc, 
and the angle B F 6 zi E B F the angle subtended 
by the field of view; but it is obvious, that when 
the telescope is moved from the position A B into 
the position o6, its angular motion round O, 
viz. the angle BO/>, is equal to an angle conc- 
preliended by the field of view, that is, to the. 
angle BFE; therefore, in the triangles OBt, 
B^'/^ we have the angles at O and F e(jual,and 
the side B6 common; and consequently the 
side OB is equal to the side BC. From this it 
follows, that, in order to have the successive 
fields of view, EF, FG, G H, all joined to eacli 
other, or at their proper relative distances, the 
distance of the eye from the paper must be equal 
to its distance from the centre of motion (), round 
which the telescope revolves. The telescope 
should therefore be placed upon a stand, so con- 
structed that the centre of motion, O, may be 
placed in different positions between the eyt;- 
piece and the object-glass ; by which means, the 
observer may vary the distance of the paper from 
his eye, according as he wishes to have his draw- 


The camera lucida of Dr. Wollaston might be 
fitted up with a horizontal motion, and without 
the aid of a telescope, so as to delineate one con- 
tinued zone of a landscape ; but when the objects 
are small, or at a considerable distance, a tele- 
scope becomes indispensably necessary. See the 
Philosophical Magazine^ vol. xxvii. p. 343 ; JVi- 
choisons Journalf vol. xvii. p. 1., vol. xxiii. p. 
372, vol. xxiv. p. 146 ; and Brewster's Treathe. 
on New Philosophical. Instr ante ntSf Edinb. 1812, 
book i. p. 11, book iii. p. 133, and book vi. 

CamkkaOi’.scura, Latin, the dark chamber, an 
optic<al machine, used in a darkened chamber, so 
that the light coming only through a double con- 
vex glass, objects exposed to day-light, and op- 
posite to the glass, are represented inverted upon 
any white matter placed in the focus of the glass. 
It was invented by Baptisla Porta. It affords 
very diverting spectacles, both by exhibiting 
images perfectly like their objects, and eacli 
clothed in its native colors, and by express- 
ing, at the same time, all their motions ; which 
latter no other art can imitate. By means of 
this instrument, a person unacquainted with de- 
signing will be able to delineate objects wdth the 
greatest accuracy and justness. See Optics. 

(.bVM'EllADE, n. s. Lat from camera^ a 
chamber. One that lodges in the same cham- 
ber ; a bosom companion. By corru])tion we 
now use comrade. 

Cainerades with him, and confederates in liis de- 
sign. Hymer. 


ing on a large or a small scale. By the instru- CAMERARIA, in botany : a genus of the 
inent, when ihifs constructed, we are enabled to monogynia order, and pentandria class of plants; 
take a connected panoramic view of any hori- natural order, thirtieth, contorts : cor. contorta ; 
zontal zone of a lamlscajie, whose breadth does two horizontal follicles at the base of the sce<l- 
not exceed the field of view of the telescope, case, and the seeds are inserted into a proper 
The objects contained in the different fields of membrane. There are four species ; the princi- 
yiew, will be arranged in a circle whose diameter pal are 1 C. angustifolia has an irregular 
IS equal to the distance of the eye from the centre shrubby stalk, which rises about eight feet, send- 
^ many branches, garnished with v^ry 

1 his instrument is admirably fitted for taking narrow thin leaves, placed 0 ])posite, at each 
correct outline of the visible horizon, with all joint. Tlie flowers are produced sjatteringly at 
uie various indentations with which that line is the end of the branches, which are shaped like 
generally broken by the intervention of valleys those of the lalifolia, but smaller. It is a native 
and mountains. Unless the horizon is extremely of Jamaica. 2. C. latifolia, a native of the 
•md unusually contracted, the fieUl of view of a island of Chiba. It rises witK a shrubby stalk to 
common telescope will contain a zone which will ten or twelve feet, dividing into several branches, 
casj y comprehend every depression and eleva- garnished with roundish pointed leaves placed 
ion and even when the place of the observer opposite. Tl»e flowers are produced at the end 
^ embosomed in an amphitheatre of mountains of branches in loose clusters, which have long 
tl around him with various elevations, tubes enlarging gradually upward, and at the top 

th*. ^ ^ enlarged by diminishing are cut into five seginents, broad at the base, but 

i the telescope. For this ending in sharp points ; the flower is of a yellow- 
nv n ^ niicrometrieal telescope, invented ish white color. Both these plants abound witli 
the r/' particularly applicable, as an acrid milky juice like the spurge. They are- 

]>ower can be increased or dimi- propagated by seeds, which must be procured 
^ of the leases; and from the places of their growth. They may also 

be produced by cuttings planted in a hot-bed 
during summer: they must have a bark stove 
f*T ** lo IIS stand. ITie miciome- * hey are very tender, but in warm weather 
'•omnAf having also the properties of a must liave plenty of air. 

cannTll microscope, any king object which fAMERAlllUS (Joachim), one of Uie most 
direction ^ field of view, in the learned writers of his time, was horn in 1500, 

similar Su- * delineated in a at Bamberg, in Franconia. Ho embraced the 

plied to contrivance cannot be ap- reformation very early, and formed a close friend- 

fl has nnf ^ common compouml microscope, as ship with Melancthon, whose life he wrote. On 
a motion round an axis. the establishment of a college at Nuremburg^ 
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Camerarkis was made professor of belles lettres. 
lie afterwards reniov^eu to Lcipsic to superin- 
tend the university, where he died in 1575. He 
translated into Latin, Herodotus, Demosthenes, 
Xenophon, Euclid, Homer, Theocritus, Sopho- 
cles, Lucian, Theodoret, Nicephoriis, &c. He 
published a catalogue of the bishops of the Prin- 
cipal sees; (jreek Epistles; Accounts of his 
Journeys, in Latin verse ; a C’oiuinentary on 
Elautus ; the Lives of ITelius Eobaiius Hessus, 
and Philip Mj.'lancthon, 8cc. 

CA'MEllATED, adj. Lat. cameralus, arched ; 
toofed slopewise. 

CAM'ERA'riON, n. s. Lat. cameratio ; a 
vaulting or arching. 

(’AMl*'dU.lN(.i(), denotes the cardinal who 
governs the ecclesiastical state, and administers 
justice. It is the most eminent office at the court 
of Rome, because he is at the head of the trea- 
sury. During a vacation of the papal chair, the 
cardinal camerlingo publishes edicts, coins mo- 
ney, and exerts every otlier prerogjitive of a so- 
vereign prince; he has \inder him a treasurer- 
general, auditor-general, and twelve prelates, 
called clerks of the chamber. 

ChVMEllON (John), one of the most famous 
divines among the Protestants of France, in the 
seventeenth century, was born at (Jdasgow, in 
1580, where he taught the Greek tongue ; and 
having read lectures upon that language for 
about a year, travelled, and became professor 
and minister at Bourdeaux, Sedan, and Saurnur, 
at which last place he broached his doctrine of 
grace and free will, which was framed by Amy- 
raut, Cappel, Boebart, Dai lie, and others of the 
more learned among the reformed ministers, who 
judged ( alvin's doctrines on these points too 
harsh. He published, 1 . Theological T.eciures ; 
2. Icon Johannis (‘ameronis; and some miscel- 
laneous pieces. He died in 1G25, aged sixty. 

Camf.uon (Richard), the founder of the Scots 
^-'ameronians, was a famous field-preacher, 
who, refusing to accept the indulgence to tiaider 
consciences, granted by king (’harles II., think- 
ing such an acceptance an acknowledgment of 
the king's supremacy, and that he had before a 
right to silence them, made a defection from his 
brethren, and ev|p headed a rebellion, in which 
he was killed. 

CAMERONIANS, a sect in Scotland, wlm 
separated from the Presbyterians in 1060, and 
continued long to hold their religious assemblies 
in the fields. The Cameronians took their de- 
nomination from Richaid Cameron. They were 
never entirely reduced till the Ri volution, when 
they voluntarily submitted to king W illiam. The 
Cameronians adhere rigidly to the form of 
government established in 1048. They are also 
called Cargillitcs, from another of their preach- 
ers. There are not, it is suitl, above fouriepn or 
fifteen congregations among them, and thoso not 
large. 

^ CAMERONITKS, a party of Calvid||ii|^n 
France, who asserted that tlie will of iqB'is 
only determined by the practical jiulgraent of 
the mind; that the cause of men's doing good 
or evil proceeds from the knowledge which God 
infuses into them ; and tha* God does not move 
the will physically, but only morally, in virtue 


of its dependence on the judgment of the mind 
They were so named from professor John Came- 
ron. They are a sort of raitigale«i Calvinists, 
and approach to the opinion of the Anninian.s. 

CAMES, a name given to the small slender 
rods of cast lead, of which the glaziers make 
their turned lead. The lead being cast into 
slender rods of twelve or fourteen iuchc.s long 
each, is called the came ; sometimes also they 
call each of these rods a came, which, being after- 
wards drawn through their vice, makes their 
turned lead. 

CAMILLA, queen of the Volsci, daughter of 
Metablus and Camilla, was educated in the 
woods, inured to the labors of hunting, and fed 
upon the milk of mares. Her father devoted 
her, when young, to the service of Diana. When 
she was declared queen, she marclied at the head 
of an army, accompanied by three youthful 
female.s like herself, to a.ssist Turnus again.st 
v'Eneas, where .she signalised herself by the num- 
bers that perished by her hand. 

Camili.a, in entomology, an European species 
of papilio, the P. rivularis of Scopoli, and P. lucilla 
of Esper. The wings of this species arc indetit- 
ed, black, and glossed with blue, with a while 
band and sj)ot on each side; posterior wings 
beneath at the ba.se silvery and immaculate. 

CAMILL/E, and Camilli, in antiquity, girls 
and boys wlio ministered in the sacrifices of the 
gods; and especially those who attended tiie 
fiamen dialis, or priest of Jupiter. Tlie word 
seems borrowed from the language of the ancient 
Etrurians, where it signified minister, and was 
changed from casmillus. 

CAMII.LUS (Eurius), an illustrious hero of 
the Roman republic. He triumphed four times 
wjis five times dictator, and was justly honored 
with the title of the second founder of Rome. 
Lucius Apulehis, one of the tribunes, prosecuted 
him to make him give an account of the spoils 
taken at Veii. Camillas anticipated judgment, 
and banished himself voluntarily. During Ids 
banishment, the Gauls sacked Rome ; but instead 
of rejoicing at the punishment of his ungrateful 
countrymen, he exerted all his wisdom and 
bravery to drive away the enemy ; and yet kept 
w'ith the utmost strictness the law of Rome, in 
refusing to accept the command, which several 
private persons offered him. The Romans, who 
were besieged in the Capitol, created him dic- 
tator, A. A. C. 363; in which office he acted 
with so much bravery and conduct, that he en- 
tirely drove the Gauls out of the territories oftl»e 
commonwealth. He died A. A. C. 385, aged 81. 
He comjuered the Ilcrnici, Volsci, Latini, and 
I'^trurians, and dissuaded his countrymen 
their intention of leaving Rome to reside at 
Veii. When he besieged Falisci, he rejected, 
with proper indignation, the ofiers of a school- 
maoter, who had betrayed into his hands the 
son.s of the most worthy citizens. 

CAMINA, or Yi.kva Camina, in botany, 
American herb, ffie same with what is otherwise 
::ailed Paraguay lea, or yerva conpallo. See B 
CAMlNiSTlQUIA, in geography, a river 

Upper C2.nada, which discharges itself into tiK 
lake Superior, thirty miles east of the Grun^ 
Portage. 
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CAMION, in the military art, a small cart 
with three wheels, for carrying pullets, &c. 

CAMISA^DO, n. ) From a shirt. A 

Cam'isatjed, ad), i nocturnal assault, wherein 
the soldiers wear shirts over their armour, to 
know their own company from the enemy, lest 
they should in tire dark kill of their own com- 
pany instead of the enemy. 

For I this day will lead the forlorn hope. 

The eamuado fthall be given by me. 

Old Plajf. Four Prentices of London. 

They had appointed the same night, whose dark- 
ness would have enrreased the fear, to have given a 
car.iisado upon the English. Hayward, 

CAMISARDS, a name given by the French 
to the Calvinists of the Cevennes, who formed a 
leaf^iie, and took up arms in their own defence 
in 1688. 

(’AM LET, or Camulf.t, a kind of stuff made 
of goats’ hair, with wool or silk : in some, the 
warj> is silk and wool twisted together, and the 
woof hair. The true, or oriental camlet is made 
of the pure hair of a sort of uoat, frequent about 
Angora ; all the inhabitants whereof are employed 
in the manufacture and commerce of camlets. 
Mention is made m writers of the middle age, of 
stuffs made of camels’ hair, under the denomi- 
nations of caineletuin and camelinum, whence 
probably the origin of the term ; but these are 
represented as strangely coarse, rough, and 
j)rickly, and seem to have been chiefly used 
among the motiks by way of mortification, as the 
hair shirt of later times. We have no camlets 
made in Europe of the goats’ hair alone; even 
at Brussels, they add a mixture of woollen thread. 
England, France, Holland, and Flanders, are the 
chief places of this manufacture. Brussels ex- 
ceeds them all in the beauty and quality of its 
camlets : those of England are reputed the 
second. 

Camlets, Figured, arc those of one color, 
whereon are stamped various figures, flowers, 
foliage, &c., by means of hot irons, \yhicb are 
a kind of moulds, passed together with the stuff, 
under a press. These are chiefly brought from 
Amiens and Flanders; the commerce of these 
was anciently much more considerable than at 
present. 

Camlets, Watered, those which, after 
^’Caving, receive a certain preparation with wa- 
^re afterwards passed under a hot press, 
Which gives them a smoothness and lustre. 

Camlets, Waved, am those whereon waves 
^re impressed, as on tabbinets ; by means of a 
caender, under which they are passed and 

•^passed several times. The manufacturers, &,c. 

camlets ought to take care they do not acquire 
to^ ? L plaits; it being almost impossible 
to again. This is notorious, even 

htic. say, a person is like camlet, he 

^‘•^Maken his plait. " 

^ province of Lolkigo in Africa, the 
thosft continually at war with 

Gobbt another province of Loango. See 

their J weapons they formwly used in 
sworH short pike, bows and arrows, 

and dagger; but since the Europeans 


have become acquainted with that coast, they 
have supplied them with fire-arms. 

CAATMOCK, n. s. Sax. camrnoc; Lat. 
ononis. An herb ; the same with petty whin, or 
rest-harrow, as this herb is always called, though 
the projicr name seems to be wrest-harrow, from 
its strong roots resting the harrow aside’. 

CAAIOENS (Lewis De),a fiimous Portuguese 
poet, the honor of whose birth is claimed by dif- 
ferent cities. But according to N. Antonia and 
Manuel (’orrea, his intimate friend, he was born 
at Lisbon in 1517. His family was of conside- 
rable note, and originally Spanish. The elder 
branch of it, according to Castera, intermarried 
witli the blood royal of Portugal. But the 
younger branch had the superior honor to pro- 
duce the author of the Lusiad. The misfortunes 
of the poet began early. In his infancy, Simon 
X’^az de Cainoens, his father, being commander 
of a vessel, was shipwrecked at (joa, where, with 
his life, the greatest part of his fortune was lost. 
His mother, however, Anno de Alacedo of Sant- 
aren, provided for the education of her son J.ewis 
at the university of Coimbra. What he acquired 
there his worits discover; an intimacy with the 
classics, equal to that of Scaligcr, but directed 
by the taste of a Aliltori or a Pope. When lie 
left the university, he appeared at court. He was 
handsome ; had sparkling eyes ; with the finest 
complexion ; and was a polished scholar ; which, 
added to the natural vivacity of his disposition, 
rendered him an accomplished gentleman. Courts 
are the scenes of intrigue ; and intrigue was fa- 
shionable at Lisbon. But the particulars of the 
amours of Camoens are unknown. Only this 
appears; he aspired above his rank, for be was 
baiiisheil from court ; and in several of his son- 
nets he ascribes his misfortunes to love. He 
now retired to liis mother’s friends at Santaren. 
Here he renewed his studies, and began his poem 
on the discovery of India. John III. at this time 
prepared an armament against Africa. CamoeifS, 
tired of his inactive obscure life, went to Ceuta in 
this expedition, and displayed his valor in se- 
veral rencounters. In a naval engagement with 
the Aloors in the straits of Gibraltar, in the con- 
flict of boarding, he w'as amai|||Ahe foremost, and 
lost his right eye. Yet neitheffc hurry of actual 
service nor the dissipation of the camp could 
stifle his genius. He continued his Lusiad, and 
several of his most beautiful sonnets were written 
in Africa, while, as he expressed it, 

' One hand the pen, and one the sword, employed.* 
The fame of his valor had now reached the court, 
and he obtained permission to return to Lisbon. 
But, while he solicited an establishment which he 
had merited in battle, the malignity of evil tongues 
was injuriously poured upon him. Though the 
bloom of his youth was effaced by long residence 
under the scorching sun-beams of Africa, and 

J red by the loss of an eye, bis ]iresence 
[icasiness to some gentlemen of families of 
t rank, where he had formerly visited. 
Jealousy is the characteristic of the Spanish and 
Portuguese; its resentment knows no bounds, 
and Camoens now found it prudent to banish 
himself from his native country. Accordingly, 
in 1553, he sailed for India, with a resolution 
never to return. As the ship left the Tagus, ho 
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exclaimed in the words of the sepulchral monu- 
ment of Scipio Africanus, Tngrata patria, non 
possedebis ossa mea ! * Ungrateful country, 

thou slialt not possess ray bones ! ’ But he knew 
not what evils in the Bast would awake the re- 
membrance of his native fields. When Camoens 
arrived In India, a fleet was ready to sail to re- 
venge the king of Cochin on the king of Pimenta. 
Without any rest on shore after his long voyage, 
he joined this armament, and in the conquest of 
the Alagada islands displayed his usual bravery. 
Tn 1554 he attended Vasconcello in an expedition 
to the Red Sea. Here, says Faria, as Camoens 
had no use for his sword, he employed his pen. 
Nor was his activity confined to the fleet or camp. 
He visited Mount Felix, and tlic adjacent inhos- 
pitable regions of .\frica, which he so strongly 
pictures in the Fusiad, and in one of his little 
pieces, where he laments the absence of his mis- 
tress. VVhen he returned to Goa, he enjoyed a 
tranquillity which enabled him to bestow his at- 
tention on his Epic. But this serenity was in- 
terrupted, perhaps by his own imprudence. He 
wrote some satires which gave offence ; and, by 
order of the viceroy, Francisco Barreto, he was 
banished to China. The accomplishments of 
Camoens .soon found him friends, even under the 
disgrace of banishment. He was appointed 
commissary of the defunct in the island of Ma- 
cao. Here he continued his I Aisiad; and here 
also, after five years rc.sidence, he acejuired a for- 
tune equal to his wishes, lion Con-stantine de 
Braganza was now viceroy of India; and Ca- 
moens, desirous to return to Goa, resigned liis 
charge. In a ship, freighted by himself, he set 
sail ; but was shipwrecked in tlie gulf near the 
mouth of the river Mehon on the coast of China. 
All he had acquired was lost ; as he tells us in 
the seventh Lusiad : 

* Now blest with all the wealth fond hope c6uld 
crave. 

Soon I beheld that wc.alth beneath the wave 

For ever lost ; 

My life like Judah's hcaven-doom’d king of yore. 

By miracle prolong’d.' 

His poems, which held in one hand, while he 
cut flie waves wijj|fthe other, were all that he 
possessed, when he stood friendless on the un- 
known shore. But the natives gave him a most 
humane reception; wdiich he has immorlalistd 
in that beautiful prophetic song in the tenth I.u- 
siad. On the banks of the Mehon, he wrote his 
beautiful paraphrase of the psalm, where the 
lews, in the finest strain of poetry, are repre- 
sented as hanging their harps on the willows by 
the rivers of Babylon, ami weeping their exile 
from their native country. Here Camoens con- 
tinued some time, till an opportunity offered to 
carry him to Goa. When he arrived at that riiy, 
Hon Constantine dc Braganza, the viceroy, ad- 
mitted him into intimate friendship, and Camo^S 
was happy till ( Oiint Ilodondo assumed theriii^ 
vernment. BuHiow, those who had formllK 
j»rocured his banishment, exerted all their arts 
against him. Rodondo, when he entered on of- 
fice, pretended to be the friend of Camoens, yet, 
ho soon after suffered him to be thrown into the 
■common p-ison. Camoens, however, in a pub- 


lic trial, fully refuted every accusation of his con- 
duct while commissary at Macao, and his enemies 
were loaded with ignominy. But Camoens had 
some creditors, who detained him in prison a 
considerable time, till the gentlemen of Goa, 
ashamed that a man of his singular merit should 
experience such treatment among them, set him 
at liberty. He again assumed the profession of 
arms, and received the allowance of a gentleman 
volunteer, a character at this time common in 
Portuguese Indivr. Soon after, Pedro Barreto, 
who was appointed governor of the fort at Sofala, 
allured the poet by high promises, to attend him 
thither. Though the only motive of Barreto was 
to retain the conversation of Camoens at his table, 
it was his least care to render the life of his guest 
agreeable. Chagrined with his treatment, and a 
considerable time having elapsed in vain depen- 
dence upon Barreto, Camoens resolved to return 
to his native country. A ship, on the homeward 
voyage, at this time touched at Sofala, and seve- 
ral gentlemen who were on board were desirous 
that Camoens should accompany them. But to 
prevent this, the governor ungenerously charged 
him with a debt for board. Anthony de Cabra 
however, and Hector de Silveira, paid the de- 
mand ; and ‘ Camoens,’ says Faria, ‘ and the 
honor of Barreto were sold together.’ After an 
absence of sixteen years, Camoens, in 156C, re- 
turned to Lisbon, unhappy even in his arrival, 
for the pestilence then raged in that city, and 
])rcvented his publication for three years. At 
last, in i r)72, he printed his Lusiad, which, in 
the opening of the first hook, in a most elegant 
turn of compliment, he addressed to king Sebas- 
tian, then in his eighteenth year. The king, 
says the French translator, was so pleased with 
his merit, that he gave the author a pension of 
4000 reals, on condition that he should reside at 
court. But this salary, says the same writer, was 
withdrawn by cardinal Henry, who succeeded to 
the crown of Portugal, lost by Sebastian at the 
battle of Alcazar. Though Henry was the great 
patron of one species of literature, yet the author 
of the l.usiad was utterly neglected by him, and 
under his inglorious reign, died in all the misery 
of poverty. By some, it is said, he died in an 
almshouse. It appear.s, however, that he had 
iioi I von the certainty of subsistence which these 
hoines provide. He had a black servant, who 
had grown old with him, who had long expe- 
rienced his master’s hlimanity. This grateful 
Indian, a native of .lava, who, according to some 
w. iters, saved his master’s life in the shipwreck, 
begged in the streets of Lisbon, for the only man 
in Portugal on whom God bad be.stowed those 
talents, which tend to elevate thespirit of a dege- 
nerate age. To the eye of a careful observer, the 
fate of Camoens throws great light on that of his 

country, and will appear strictly connected with 

it. The same ignorance, the same despfcable 
spirit, which suffered Camoens to depend on 
alms, sunk the kingdom of Portugal into the 
most abject vassalage ever experienced by a con- 
quered nation. While the grandees were blinu 
to the ruin which impended over them, Camoens 
beheld it with a pungency of grief which hasten- 
ed his exit. In one of his letters he has these 
remarkable words : ‘ Era sim accaberey 6 
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icc. * I am ending the course of my life ; the 
world will witness how I have loved my coun- 
try. I have returned, not only to die in her 
bosom, but to die with her.’ In this unhappy 
situation, in 1579, in his sixty-second year, tne 
year after the fatal defeat of Don Sebastian, died 
Lewis de Camoens, the greatest literary genius 
ever produced in Portugal ; a man equal in mar- 
tial courage and honor to her greatest heroes. 
And he was buried in a manner suitable to the 
poverty in which he died. The Lusiad has been 
translated once into Latin, twice into Italian, once 
into I’rench, four times into Spanish, and once 
into English, by Mr. Mickle. Some of his minor 
poems have been translated into English, in be.au- 
tiful, if not very faithful, language, by lord 
Strangford. 

CAM'OMILE, n.s. A flower. See Antiiemis. 
C AMORT A, one of the Nicobar isles, in the 
liay of Bengal, on which the Danes had a .settle- 
ment during the last century. It is about twenty- 
nine miles in length from north to south, and 
five miles broad. On the south-east coast is a 
good harbour. It is covered in parts with the 
poon tree, used for masts in India, and has even 
fruitful spots, but is tliinly peopled. See Nico- 
bar. 

CA'MOS, or “N I'r. ramiiscr; Lat. si- 
Ca'moys, or # 7mis ; Ital. camuso. Flat 

(^^'mous, adj . ^ nosed ; to bend ; to break ; 

Ca'moused, adj , i to Hatten the nose ; from 

(’a'mously. J KafiTCTuty I bend. Dr. 

Johnson says, that caiiiow-nosed is hook-nosed. 

Kovinil was his face, and camuae was his nose ; 

As pilled as an ape was his skull. 

Chaucer*s C:intcrhury Tales, 
Many Spaniards, of the race of Itarbary Moors, 
though after frequent coinniixlurc, have not worn out 
tlic cammu nose unto this day. 

Browne* • Vulgar Krrours, 
LAMOUFLET, in military affairs, a kind of 
^itinking combustible blown out of paper cases 
into the ininers’ faces, when they are at work in 
the galleries of the countermines. They are to 
he ranked at present, not only among the disused, 
hut we hope among the never to be renewed 
resources of a weak garrison. 

CAMP'. V. &n. Sax. cflwp, corresponds 
Campaign', f with Lat. caslrunij from 
Camp'-figiit, I Goth, kiafiip, a soldier; 
Camp -master. 'Swed. kamp; Sax. vamp; 
rtn. kimp; Welsh, camp; Irish, campa; Ital. 
campo ; t r. camp. A contest, or place of armies ; 
a niditary station in the field. The root of tlie 
-»oth. word is kapp, a contest ; from which wc 
lave our word cope, to contend. Its general 
‘ cceptation is the place and order of tents for 
•j'Oe lers in the field. It has also a signification 
^lat has nothing to do with the pomp and cir- 
nmstance of glorious war ; it often means no 
(lore than a field, plain, or open country, 
lev 'i^^*^” ** equally applied to an exten^^ive 
season that armies 

the field. 

Itoiu oamp to camp, through the foul ^•oinb of 

«m of either army stilly sounds. Shakspearc. 
^’roni '!* Juno, sent him forth, 

courtly friends, M’ith camptnji/ foes to live. Id. 


For their trial by camp-fight, the accuser was, with 
fhe peril of his own body, to prove the accused guilty ; 
and, by offering him his glove or gantlet, to challonge 
him to tliis trial. tlakewell. 

This might have hastened his march, which would 
have made a fair conclusion of the campaign. 

Clarendon, 

In countries thinly inhabited, and especially in vast 
c^ampanias, there are few cities, besides what grow hy 
the residence of kings. TempU'. 

Command the children of Israel, that they put Out 
of the camp every leper, and overy one that hath dii 
issue, and whosoever is defiled hy the dead : iioth 
male and female shall ye put out, without the camp 
shall ye put them ; that they defile not their camps 
iu the midst whereof I dwell. Numb. v. 2—4. 

/JBtThat hindered me from going into Spain ? 'riiat 
was my province, whore I should have hud tJic less 
dreaded Asdrubal, not Hannibal, to deal with, • Rut 
hearing, as I passed along the coast of Gaul, of this 
onemy^s march, I landed my troops, sent the horse 
forwanl, and pitched iiiy camp upon the Rhone. A 
part of my cavalry encountered, and defeated that of 
the enemy. Hookers Speech of Scipio. 

I served thee fifteen hard campaigns. 

And pitched thy standard in these foreign fields *, 

By me thy greatness grew ; thy years grtjw with it — 
But thy ingratitude out-grew them both. Drgdon. 
Those grateful groves that shade the plain, 
Wliere Tiber rolls majestic to the main. 

And fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. Garth. 

An Iliad rising out of one campaign. Addison. 
Next, to secure our camp and naval powers. 

Raise an embattled wall with lofty towers. Pope. 

And perfect victor had the duke remained. 

But that Prince Hubert privately retired. 

And long before the camp at Brescia gained. 
Whence he returned with double fury fired. Gag, 
On Addison’s sweet lays. Attention waits. 

And Silence guards the place while he repeats 
His muse alike on every subject charms, 

Whether she paints the god of love or arms ; 

In him pathetic Ovid sings again. 

And Homer’s Iliad shines in his campaign. Id. 
* Not fur from hence,’ said he, * a chosen few 
1 Ac camped , my trusty followers in the field. Id. 

On the hanks of the Niester, the prudent Athan- 
aric, more attentive to his own than to the general 
safety, had fixed the camp of the Visigoths, with the 
finn resolution of opposing the victorious barbarians, 
whom he thought it less advlsiblo to provoke. 

Gib'jon. 

What though I saw with steady view 

Bath spread of nymphs her proud array ; 

And faced, with anguish well eoneealed, 

'riie shafts that frequent round me flew ■, 

Think not tliut from the fatal field 
I bor;! a heart entire away ! 

Nor yet, believe me, thus retired. 

Hill, grove, or lawn, iny plaint resound ; 

A secret pleasure soothes iny pain. 

And with heroic ardour finrd 

I cherish catdi illustrious wound 
In memory of that bright campaign. Dr. T. Percy, 
And for his tongue, the camp is full of licence. 

And the sharp stinging of a lively rogue 
Is mind far pretcrahle to 

'rhq^mss, dull, heavy, gloomy, execration«. 

Of a mere famished, sullen, gp-iimhling slave. 

Byron Deformed Transformed. 
Camp is also used by the Siamese, and some 
other nations in the East Indies, as the name of 
ll>e quarters which they assign to foreigners who 
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come to trade. In tliese every nation forms a 
kind of town, where they carry on their trade, not 
only keeping all their warehouses and shops, but 
also living in these camps with their whole fami- 
lies. The Europeans, however, may live either 
in the cities or suburbs, as they please. 

Camps, in respect to their location, ought to be 
planted near water, in a country of forage, where 
the soldiers may find wood for dressing their 
victuals ; aave a free communication with gar- 
risons, and with a country from whence it may 
be supplied with provisions ; and, if possible, be 
situated on a rising ground, in a dry gravelly 
soil. The advantages of the ground ought also 
to be considered, as marshes, woods, rivers, and 
enclosures ; and if the camp be tiear the en^y, 
with no river or marsh to cover it, it ought 
to be intrenc])ed . An army generally encamps 
fronting the enemy : in two linos, running paral- 
lel, about r)00 yards distance; the horse and 
dragoons on the wings, and the foot in the centre : 
sometimes a body of two, three, or four brigades 
is encamped behind the two lines, and is called 
the reserve. The artillery and bread waggons 
are generally encamped in the rear of the two 
linos. A battalion of foot is allowed eighty or 
100 paces for its camp; and thirty or forty for 
an interval, betwixt one battalion and another. A 
squadron of horse is allowed thirty for its camp, 
thirty for an interval, and more if the ground 
will allow it. Where the grounds are equally dry, 
those camps are always the most healthful that arc 
pitched on the banks of large rivers : because, in 
the hot season, situations of this kind have a stream ' 
of fresh air from the water, serving to carry off 
noxious exhalations. On the other hand, next to 
marshes, the worst encampments are on low 
grounds close beset with trees : for then the air 
is not only moist and hurtful, but, by stagnating, 
becomes more susceptible of corruption. How- 
ever, let the situation of camps be ever so good, 
they are frequently rendered infectious by putrid 
effluvia of various kinds, which make it neces- 
sary to leave the ground with all the filtli of the 
camp behind. This should be frequently done, 
if consistent with the miliUiry operations. It 
may also be a proper caution to order the privy- 
pits to be made at a distance, eitiicr in the 
front or the rear, as the then stationary winds 
may best carry off the effluvia from the camp. 
It will also be necessary to change the straw fre- 
quently, as being not only apt to rot, but to re- 
tain the infectious steams of the sick. Bui if 
fresh straw cannot be procured, more ca;-? must 
be taken in airing the tents, as well as the old 
straw. Several modern medical writers have 
considered the diseases of camps, among whom 
Drs. l*ringle and Monro may be mentioned as . 
most celebrated. 

Camps, Ancient i oums of. The disposition 
of the Hebrew encampment was at first laid out 
by God hims jlf. 'j'heir camp was of a quadrangu- 
lar form, sirroimded with an enclosure sd, the 
. height of ten hand-breadths. It made a 
of twelve miles in romj^ass about the tabernacie; 
and within this was the Levites’ camp. The 
Greeks had abo their camps, fortified with gates 
and ditches. The Laced:emonians made their 


camp of a round figure, looking upon that as the 
most perfect and defensive of any form ; though 
they doubtless dispensed with it when circum- 
stances required. • In the other Grecian camps, 
the most valiant of the soldiers were placed at 
the extremities, the rest in the middle. Thus 
Homer tells us that Achilles and Ajax were 
osted at the ends of the camp before Troy, as 
ulwarks on each side of the other princes. The 
figure of the Roman camp was a square divided 
into two principal parts: in the upper parts 
were the general’s pavilion, or praetorium, and 
the tent of the chief officens ; in the lower, those 
of inferior degree. On one side of the praetorium 
stood the qua?storiuin, or apartment of the trea- 
surer ; and near this the forum, both for a mar- 
ket-place and tlic assembling of councils. (.)n 
the other side of the praetorium were lodged the 
legati ; and below it the tribunes had their quar- 
ters, opposite to their respective legions. Aside 
from the tribunes were the praefecti of the foreign 
troops, over against their respective wings ; and 
behind these were the lodgments of the evocati; 
thou those of the extraordinarii and ablocti 
equites, which concluded the higher part of the 
camp. Between the two partitions was a spot of 
ground called principia, for the altars and images 
of the gods, and probably also for the chief en- 
signs. The middle of the lower partition was 
assigned to the Roman horse ; next to them were 
quartered the triarii ; then the principes, and 
close by them the hastati ; afterwards the foreign 
horse, and lastly the foreign foot. They fortified 
their camp with a ditch and parapet, which they 
terrneil fossa and vallum ; in the latter some dis- 
tinguish two parts, viz. the agger or earth, and 
the sudes or wooden stakes driven in to secure it. 
The camps were sometimes surrounded by walls 
made of luiwn stone ; and the tents theinsclvos 
formed of the same matter. 

In the front of a Turkish camp are quartered 
the janissaries and other foot, who.se tents encom- 
pass their aga : in the rear are the quarters of the 
spahis and other horsemen. The body of the 
camp is possessed by the stately tents or pa- 
vilions of the vizier, reis effendi, kahija, the lefter- 
dar bashaw, ami kapislar kahiasee. In the middle 
of these tents is a spacious field, wherein are 
erected a building for the divan, and a hafna or 
t-easury. When the ground is marked out for 
a camp, all wait for -the pitching of the tent 
lailac, the place where the courts of justice are 
held ; it being the disposition of this, that regu- 
late.s all the rest. Tlie Arabs still live in camps, 
as the ancient Sceniles did. The camp of the 
Assyne Emir, or king of the country about rad- 
mor, is described by a traveller who viewed it, 
as spread over a very large plain, and possessing 
so vast a spage, that, though he had the advantage 
of a rising ground, he could not see the utmos 
extent of it. The king’s tent was near the im ' 
die ; scarce distinguishable from the rest, 
that it was bigger, being made, like the otne , 
of a sort of hair-cloth. . 

T/i€ CAMPAGNA di Roma, or Territory ? 
Rome, is bounded on the north by H ‘ind 
di St. Pietro and Sabina, on the uth 

east by the kingdom of Naples, and on the s 
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and wfist by the Tuscan Sea. It is the most im- and the circular wall of the tower is an open 
portant of the States of the Church, having Home gallery. The height to the platform is 150 feet, 
for its capital, and comprehending the greater and the building inclines nearly thirteen feet 
part of ancient Latium. It is from fifty to from the perpendicular. 

seventy miles long, and from forty to sixty’ CAMPANULA, tlie bell-flower, a genus of 
])road. Its formation is entirely volcanic. Here the inonogynia order, in the pentandria class of 
are now many waste and unhealthy tracts, thinly plants ; natural order, twenty-ninth, campa- 
peopled. The ruins of temples and tombs are nacea? ; cor. campanulated, with its fundus 
the only corispicuous objects. The Pontine closed up by the valves tliat support the stamina: . 
marshes cover a large district in the south-east, stjg. trifid : car. infurior, or below the recep- 
;md fill the atmosphere with the most noxious taclc of tire flower, opening and emitting the 
vapors. But a good road has lately been cut seeds by lateral pores. Of this genus there are 
through them. The soil is generally fertile, and no fewer than eighty-five species, but the fol- 
wants only an intelligent and healthy population lowing are the most worthy of attention : — 
to render it productive. The towns of note, 1. C. Canariensis, with an orach leaf and tube- 
besides Rome, are Velletri, Frascati, Palestrina, ro^pi root, is a native of the Canary Islands. The 
Terracina, Tivoli, Ardea, Veroli, Albano, Net- flowers are produced from the joints of the stalk, 
tuno, Ostia, Castel-Candolfo, and Marino. The which are the perfect bell shape, and hang down- 
chief river is the Tiber, which separates this pro- ward, they are* of a flame color, marked with 
vince'from St. Peter’s Patrimony. stripes of a brownish red ; the flower is divided 

(TAMPAN, a town of France, in the depart- into five parts; at llie bottom of each is seated a 
uent of the Upper Pyrenees, on the left bank of nectarium, covered with a white transparent skin, 
the Adour. Population 4200. This is one of much resembling those of the crown imperial, 
the most romantic parts of France; the hills but smaller. The flowers begin to open in the 
abound in red, white, and gray marble. The beginning of October, and there is often a suc- 
inbabitants rear cattle, and travel for employment cession of them till March. The stalks decay to 
into Spain. Two miles and a half south of the root in June, and new ones spring up in 
Jlagtieres. August. 

CAMPANFliLA (Thomas), a celebrated 2. C. dccurrens, the peach-leaved bell-flower, 
Italian philosopher, born at Slilo, in Calabria, in is a native of the northern parts of Europe; of 
1508. He distinguished himself very early, for this there are some with wliite, and some with 
at the ago of thirteen he was a perfect master of blue flowers, and some with double flowers of 
the ancient orators and poets. His peculiar in- Iwth colors. These last have of late been propa- 
clination was to philosophy, to which he at last gJited in such abundance as to have almost 
confined his whole time and study. At the age .banished from the ganlens those with single 
of twenty-two he formed a new system of philo- flowers. 

Sophy, wliich raised hini inariy enemies among 3. C. hybrida, or common X’enus’s looking- 
ihe j)artizans of Aristotle. This induced him to glass, seldom rises more than six inches, with a 
go to Rome, whence he proceeded to Florence stalk branching from the bottom upwards. This 
and l*adua. In 1598 lie returned to Calabria, was formerly cultivated in the gardens; but 
where he was seized and carried to Naples, put since the speculum has been introduced, whose 
seven times to tlie rack, and finally imprisoned flowers are very similar, it has almost supplanted 
for twenty- four years. During his confinement, this; for tlie other is a much taller plant, and the 
he wrote his famous work, entitled Atheismus flowers larg(*r. 

Triumphatus. Being at length set at liberty, he 4. C.latifolia, or great bell-flower. The flowers 
Went to Paris, where he was graciously received conic out singly upon short foot-stalks ; their 
by Louis XIII. and cardinal Richelieu ; the colors are blue, purple and white, 
latter procured him a pension of 2000 livres. 5. C. medium, the Canterbury bell-flower, is 
Carnpanella passed the remainder of his days in a biennial plant, perisliing soon after it has 
a monastery at Paris, and died in 1639. ripened it? seeils. It grows naturally in the woods 

CAMPaNIA. See Ca^pauna di Roma. of Italy and Austria; but is cultivated in the Bri- 
CAM PANT FORM, Lat. rainprinn, a bell, tish gardens for the beauty of its flowers, which 
A term used of flowers, which arc in are blue, purple, white, and striped, with double 
the shape of a bell, flowers of all tlie colors. From the setting on 

CAMPANILE, a bell tower, a detached of the leaves jirocecd the foot-stalks of the 
ower m some parts of Italy, erected for the pur- flowers; those wliich are on the lower part of the 
pose of containing bells. The narrowness of the stalk and branches diminishing gradually in 
t ^®^bined \yith the great elevation of these their length upwartl, and thereby forming a sort of 
^ wers, has occasioned several of tjjern to settle, pyraraitL The flowers of this kind are very large, 

1 IS called, and to deviate considerably from and make a fine appearance. The seeds ripen 
m*! original perpendicular. in September, and the plants decay soon after, 

oy ® Bisa, called Torre Pendente, 6. C. ranunculus, tlie rampion, the roundish 

the^ hanging tower, is the most remarkable of flesi^ roots of which are eatable, and much ciil- 
with^’ • 1 * is that of a cylinder surrounded tivated in I’rance for sallads ; it w'as formerly 
other K 1 *^*^*^* columns placuil over each cultivated in the J'.nglish gardens for the same 
tirine-* r i ^ story, which forms the belfry, re- purpose, but is now generally neglected. It is a 
Allth ^ 1 ^ from the general line of elevation, native of Britain; but the roots ot the wild sort 
snrintf * from each column never grow to half tlie size of those whicli are 

t gs two arches, and between the columns cultivated. 
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7. C. speculum with yellow eye-bright leaves. 
I'rotn the wrings of the leaves come out the 
flowers sitting close to the stalks, which are of a 
beautiful purple, inclining to a violet color. In 
the evening, they contract and fold into a penta- 
gonal figure; from whence it is by some called 
viola pentagon ia, or five-cornered violet. 

8. C. trachelium, with nettle leaves, and a pe- 
"cnnial root. Towards the upper part of the stalks, 
the flowers come out alternately upon short tri- 
lid foot-stalks having hairy empalements. The 
colors of the flowers are a deep and pale blue 
and white, with double flowers of the same; only 
the double flowered kind merits a place in gardens. 

The first species is propagated by parting the 
roots, which must bo done with caution: %if 
they are broken or wounded, the milky juice will 
flow plentifully ; and if planted before the wounds 
are skinned over, they rot : when any of them are 
broken, they sliould he laid in the green-house a 
few days to heal. They must not be too often 
parted, if they are expected to flower well ; for 
they arc thus weakened. The best time for 
transplanting and parting them is in July, soon 
after the stalks are clecayed. They succeed best 
in light sandy loam, mixed with a fourth part of 
screened lime-rubbisli : when the roots are first 
planted, the pots should be placed in the shade, 
and unless the season is very dry they shouhl 
not be watered. About mid-August the roots 
will begin to put out fibres; at which time, if 
the pots are ])laced under a hot-bed frame, 
opened every day to enjoy the free air, it will 
greatly forward them for flowering, and increase 
their strength. The plants thus managed, by the 
middle of September will have grown .so taU as 
not to be kept any longer under the glass frame; 
they must, therefore, be removed into a dry airy 
glass case, where they may enjoy the air in free 
mild weather, but screened from the cold. The 
second, fourth, fifth, and eighth species are so 
easily propagated by parting the roots, or by 
seeds, that no particular directions for the cul- 
ture need bo given. The third and seventh 
species are easily propagated by seeds, which 
they produce in plenty. If the seeds are sown 
in autumn, the plants will flower early in the 
spring; but, if sown in spring, lliey will not 
flovvnr till mid-June; and, if a third sowing is 
jierformed about the middle of IMay, the plants 
will flower in August; but good seeds must not 
be expected from those. The ranunculus, which 
is cultivated for its esculent roots, may he piO- 
pagated by seeds, which are to he sovi-n in a 
shady border, and the ground to be well hr»ed. 
The roots ought to be taken up, in winter, 
as they are wanted. They will continue good 
till April, at which time they send out their stalks, 
when the roots become hard. 

CAMPASPE, a most beautiful concubine of 
Alexander the (Jreat, who ordered Apelles to 
draw her picture t^aked. But ihe painter, dur- 
ing the operation, falling in love with her, the 
conqueror of the world conquered ins own pas- 
sion so far, as to give her up to him. 

CAMPBELL (George), D. D. the son of the 
Rev. C. Camnbell, was born in 1719 at Aber- 
deen, where he was educated. He was at first 
articled lo a writer of the signet, but turned his 
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attention to divinity, and obtained in 1748 the 
church of Banchory Ternaii. In 1756 he became 
one of the ministers of Aberdeen ; and in 1759 
was chosen principal of Marischal College. He 
now began his celebrated Es.say on Miracles, in 
answer to Hume, and on the publication of it 
received his diploma from King% College, Aber- 
deen. In 1771 he was elected divinity professor. 
This professorship he resigned some years before 
his death, and the king settled on him a pension 
of £300 a year. He died in 1796. His other prin- 
cipal works are : The Philosophy of Rhetoric, in 
2 vols. 8vo. 1776; A Sermon, on Allegiance, 
preached on the king’s fast day, 1777, 4to. ; An 
Address to the People of Scotland, on the Alarms 
raised by what is called the Popish Bill, 8vo. 
1780; A Translation of the Gospels, with Pro- 
liminary Dissertations, 2 vols. 8vo., 1793. This 
was bis last and greatest work; the fruit of 
copious erudition and unwearied application, for 
about thirty years ; and will lead the attentive 
reader to regret that the other books of the New 
Testament had not been elucidated by the same 
judicious author. 

Campreli. (John), second duke of Argyleand 
Greenwich, was born October lOth, 1680. At 
the age of fifteen he had made a considerable 
progress in classical learning. His father then 
perceived and encouraged his military disposition, 
and introduced him to king William, who in 1694 
gave him the command of a regiment. In this 
situation he remained till the death of his fither 
in 1703 ; when, becoming duke of Argyle, he 
was sworn of queen Anne’s privy council, made 
captain of the Scotch horse guards, and appointetl 
one of the extraordinary lords of session. In 
1704 the queen, reviving the Scottish order of 
the thistle, installed the duke one of the knights 
and soon after appointed him high commissioner 
to the Scotch parliament ; where, being of great 
service in promoting the Union, he was on his 
return created a yjeer of England, and in 1710 
knight of the garter. He first distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Oudenard ; where he com- 
manded as brigadier-general. He was also 
jiresent under the duke of Marlborough at the 
siege of Ghent, and took possession of the town. 
He had a share likewise in the victory of Mal- 
plaquet, by dislodging the Erench from tlie 
wood of Sart, and gaining a post of great conse- 
quence. Soon after, 1^ was sent to take the com- 
mand in Spain ; and, after the reduction of Port 
Mahon, returned to Emgland. Having now a 
seat in the house of lords, he censured the mea- 
sures of the ministry with such freedom, that he 
was deprived of all his places : but at the acces- 
sion of George I. he recovered his influen^ 

At the breaking out of tbe rebellion in 1715 b« 
was made commander-in-chief in North Bntam- 
In direct opposition to that part of the army j® 
commanded, at the head of all his Camph^ ^ 
was placed Campbell earl of Braidalbin, a non « 
man of the same family and kindred. 
sequence was, that both sets of Campbells? tro 
family affection, refused to strike a stroke, ^ 
retired out of the battle. He arrived in I^on 
March 6th, 1716, and was in high favor ; bu , ^ 
the surprise of people of all ranks, he was 
few months divestea of all his employments , 
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from this period to 1718 signalised himself in a he published the first separate edition of his 
civil capacity. In the beginning of 1719 he was Present State of Europe ; a work whicli liacl 
again admitted into favor, appointed lord steward been originally begun in 1746 in thft Museum, 
of the household, and, in April following, createry^ a valuable periodical work printed for Dodsley. 
duke of Greenwich. lie continued in the ad* The next great undertaking which called for the 


ministration during the remaining part of that 
reign; and, after the accession of king George II, 
till April 1740 ; when he delivered a speech witli 
which the ministry being highly offended, he 
was again dismissed. lie was soon however 
restored ; but not approving of the measures of 
the new ministry, gave up all his posts for the 
last time, and died in privacy, of a paralytic 
disorder, on the 4th of October, 1743. A noble 
inonument, by lloubilliac, was erected in West- 
minster Abbey to his memory. The titles of 
duke and earl of Greenwich, and baron of 
Chatham, became extinct at his death ; but in his 
other ditles he was succeeded by his younger 
brother Archibald, earl of Hay. 

Campheli. (John), an historical, biographical, 
iind political writer, was born at Edinburgh, 
Marcii 8th, 1708; and was the fourth son of 
Robert Campbell of Glenlyon, by a Miss Smith 
of Windsor in Berkshire, a descendant of the 
poet Waller. At five years of age he was brought 
from Scotland to Windsor, where he received his 
education ; and was placed as clerk to an attorney. 
This profession, however, he never followed ; but, 
by a close application to science, qualified him- 
self to appear with great advantage in the literary 
world. In 1736 he gave to the public, in2vols. 
folio, The Military History of Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Marlborough, enriched with 
iiva])s, plans, and 'cuts. The reputation he ac- 
quired occasioned him soon after to be solicited 
to take a part in the Ancient Universal History. 
Whilst era])loyed in this work, Mr. Campbell 
found leisure to undertake several other pieces. 
In 1739 he published the Travels and Adventures 
of Edward Brown, Esq., 8vo. ; and Memoirs of 
the Bashaw Duke de Ripperda, 8vo. ; reprinted, 
with improvements, in 1740. These were fol- 
lowed, in 1741, by the Concise History of 
Spanish America, 8vo. In 1742 he published 
A Letter to a Friend in the Country, on the Pub- 
•ication of Thurloe’s State Papers ; and the first 
and second vols. of his Lives of the English Ad- 
mirals, and other eminent British Seamen. The 
two remaining vols. were completed in 1744; 
and the whole, not long after, was translated into 
German. This was the first of Mr. Campbell’s 
works to which he prefixed his name. In 1743 
published llermippus Redivivus ; a second 
‘‘dition of which, much improved and enlarged, 
came out in 1749. In 1744 he gave to the pub- 
*'c, in 2 vols. folio, his Voyages and Travels, on 
plan. The time and care employed 
by Mr. Campbell in this important undertaking, 
did not prevent his engaging in another great 
J'oric, the Biographia Britannica, which began to 
published in weekly numbers in 1745, and 
extended to 7 vols. folio ; but his articles were 

?? a 1 ^" ^ 

odsley formed the design of the Preceptor, 
tr/ a appeared in 1748, Mr. Campbell was en- 
e Sea to assist in it. The parts written by him 
the Introduction to Chronology, and the 
•scourse on Trade and Commerce. In 1750 


exertion of his abilities and learning, was The 
Modern Universal History. This extensive 
work was published, in detached parts, till it 
amounted to 16 vols. folio ; and a second edition 
of it, in 8vo., began to .appear in 1759. The 
parts written by Mr. Campbell were, the hi.s- 
tories of the Portuguese, Dutch, Spanish, French, 
Swedish, Danish, and Ostend Settlements in the 
liast Indies ; and ilie Histories of the kingdoms 
of Spain, Portugal, Algarve, and Navarre ; and of 
France, from Clovis to 1656. The degree of 
LL. D. was conferred upon him June 18tU, 1754, 
by the university of Glasgow. His favorite work 
was, A Political Survey of Great Britain, 2 vols. 
4to., publi.shed a short time before his death ; in 
which the extent of his knowledge, and his 
patriotic .spirit, are equally conspicuous. He 
was, during ihe latter part of his life, agent for 
the province of Georgia in North America; and 
died in 1775, aged sixty -seven. 

C.\MiMJK.i.L, a county of Virginia, bounded on 
the north i>y the Fluvanna, which divides it from 
Amherst * east by Charlotte and Prince Edward 
counties; north-east by Buckingham; west by 
Franklin and Bedford counties ; and south by 
Pittsylvania. It is forty-five miles in length, and 
thirty in breadth. 

CAMPBELTOWN, a royal burgh and post 
town in the parish of the same name, in the county 
of Argyle, seated on the lake of Kilkerran, on 
ihe eastern shore of the district of Kintyre, of 
which It is the chief town. It h.'is a good har- 
bour; and is now a very considerable })lace, 
though within these sixty years only a petty fish- 
ing town. It has in fact been created by the 
fishery; having been apppointed the place of 
rendezvous for the busses ; and above 300 have 
been seen in the harbour at once. Its vicinity to 
the markets of Ireland and the Clyde, are advan- 
tages which very few sea-ports enjoy. The har- 
bour is about two miles long and one broad, in 
the form of a crescent, with from six to ten fa- 
thoms water, and excellent anchorage, surrounded 
by high hills on each side, and an island to shel- 
ter the entrance. Two public libraries are also 
established, and a good school. This town was 
erected into a royal burgh in 1701, and is go- 
verned by a provost, two bailies, a dean of guild, 
treasurer, and twelve counsellors. It joins with 
Ayr, Irvine, Inverary, and Rothsay, in .sending 
a member to parliament. It lies thirty miles 
west of Ayr, and 176 miles west by south from 
Edinburgh. 

CAMPDEN, a market town of (Jloucester- 
shire, famous for its stocking manufactures. The 
church is a fine gothic building, said to be as old 
as William II. Here is also a grammar school 
and two charity schools. In the neighbourhood 
is a silk mill and manufactory. Market on Wed- 
nesday. Seven miles east from Evesham, and 
ninety W.N.W. from London. 

CAMPEACHY, a town of Mexico, seated 
on the east coast of the bay of this name, and 
defended by a good wall and strong forts : but it 
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is not so rich as formerly; having been once the 
principal port for the sale of logwood. It was 
taken by the English in 1596; by the buccaneers 
in 1650 and 1678 ; and by the Flibusters of St. 
Domingo in 1685, who set it on fire and^ blew 
\ip the citadel. It was once a considerable native 
town, and the Spaniards afterwards found many 
curious Indian antiquities here. The port is largo, 
but the water shallow. The houses are of stone, 
and generally well built. Population about 6000. 
Its principal trade is in wax and cotton clcih, 
which is manufactured here. 

Campeachy Wood, in botany. See II/ema- 

TOXYLUM. 

CAMPEN, a fortified town of the Nether- 
lands, has a citadel and harbour ; but the latter 
is almost choked up with sand. It was taken 
by the Dutch in 1578, and by the French in 
1672 ; they abandoned it in 1678. It is seated 
near the mouth of the river Yssel, on the Zuider 
Zee. The most remarkable edifices are the two 
churches, the town-house, and the wooden bridge 
across the Yssel, which is 720 feet long, and 20 
broad. The country around can readily be laid 
underwater. Population 6200. Thirteen miles 
north of Arnheim, and forty-five north-east of 
Amsterdam. 

CAMPESTRAL, adj. Latin, campestris; 
growing in fields. 

Tho mountain beech is tlin whitest ; but tlie cam- 
pettral, or wild beech, is blacker and more durable. 

Mortimer, 

CAMPESTRE, in antiquity, a cover for the 
body, worn by the Roman soldiers in their 
held exercises; being girt under the navel, and 
hanging down to the knees. The name is formed 
from campus, the field, where they performed 
these exercises. 

Camp Fight, among old law writers, is spelt 
Kamp Fight. We therefore refer the reader, 
for an account of this obsolete mode of legal 
duelling to that article. 

CAM'PIIIR E, u. &, 7i.'\ ; Ar. lleb. 

Cam'phiue-tree, f Per. ku/oor ; Sans. 

C am'piioratf., 71. i kupoor ; Fr. enmphre ; 

Cam'phorated. J Lat. campftora. A 

white resinous gum. 

There are two sorts of this tree ; one is a native cf 
the isle of Borneo, from which the bt;st camphin- is 
taken, which is supposed to be a natural exudation 
from the tree, produced in such places where the hark 
of the tree has been wounded or cut. 'riie other sort 
is a native of Japan, which Dr. Kempfer describes to 
be a kind of bay, bearing black or purple berries, 
from whence the inhabitants prepare their c'tmphire, 
by making .a simple decoction of the root and wood of 
this tree, rut into small pieces ; but this sort of cam- 
phire is in value eighty or an hundred times less 
tlian the true Bornean mrnphire. Miller. 

Spirit of wine camphorated , is a remedy frequciitly 
applied extemdiy in cases of inflammations, &c. 

Dr. A. tiers. 

Campiiire, Camviiop, or Camphora, a solid 
concrete juice extracted from the wood of the 
lauru* camphora. See Laurus Camimuira. 

CAMPHOROSMA, in botany, stinkiiigground 
pine, a genus of the tetrandria order and mono- 
gynia class of plants : naturnl order twelfth, ho- 
loracesfi : cae. is pitcher-shaoed and indented, 


there is no corolla; and the capsule coitain.t a 
single seed. It is reputed cephalic and nervine; 
though little used in modern practice. It takes 
,^e name from its smell, which bears some re- 
'TOmblance to that of camphor. There ate five 
species. Qf these the principal is, C. Monspe- 
liensis, whitli grows especially about MontpelierX 
It has been produced as a specific for the dropsy- 
and asthma. 

CAMPIIUYSEN (Dirk Theodore Raphael), 
an eminent painter, born at Gorcuin in 1.586. 
lie learned the art from (lovcrtze, but soon far 
surpassed his master. His subjects were land- 
scapes, mostly small, with ruinous buildings, 
huts of peasants, or views of villages on the 
banks of rivers. He generally represented them 
by moon light. Ills pencil is remarkably soft; 
his coloring very transparent, and his expert- 
ness in perspective is seen in the proportional 
distances of his objects. Few of his works are 
to be met with, and they bring considerable 
prices. 

CAMPIAN (Edmund), .ih F.nglish Jesuit, 
born in London, of indigent parents, in 1540; 
and educated al Christ’s Hospital, where he had 
the honor to deliver an oration before queen 
Mary on her accession to the throne. He was 
admitted a scholar of St. .lohn’s College in Ox- 
ford on its foundation, and took the degree of 
M.A. in 1564. About tho same time he was 
ordained, and became an eloquent Protestant 
preacher. In 1566, when queen FAizabeth was 
entertained by tlie University of Oxford, be spoke 
an elegant oration before her majesty, and was 
also respondent in the philosophy act in St. 
Mary’s ehureh. Ini 568 he was junior proctor of 
the University. In 1569 he went over to Ireland, 
vvherc* he wrote a history of that kingdom, and 
became papist, and bcung assiduous in persuad- 
ing others to follow his example, was committed 
to |>rison. He soon, however, made his escape, 
and in 1571 proceeded to Douay in Flanders, 
where he publicly recanted his former opinions, 
and was created 11. 1). He went soon after to 
Rome, where, in 1573, he was admitted of the 
Society of Jesus, and was sent by the general to 
V'ienna, where he wrote his tragedy, called Nec- 
tif et Ambrosia, which was acted before the era- 
pfior with great apjilause. He went next to 
Prigue, where ho resided in the Jesuits’ college 
about six years, and then returned to Rome. 
I'rom thence, in 1.580, lie was sent by pope (ire- 
gory XI 11. with father Parsons, to convert the 
yeople of Faigland. They were joyfully received 
by their friends ; but had not been long in Eng- 
land before Campian was apprehended, and 
conducted in triumph to London. He was im- 
prisoned in tho tower; where, says Wood, ‘he 
did undergo many examinations, abuses, wrack- 
ings, tortures.’ He was finally condemned on 
the statute 25 Edward III. for high treason; 
and butchered at Tyburn, with two or three ol 
his fraternity. ‘ All writers, whether Protestant 
or Popish, say, that he was a man of admirablo 
parts; an elegant orator, a subtle philosopher 
and disputant, and an exact preacher, whethc^ 
in English or Latin, of a sweet disposition, ana 
a well polished man.’ His History of Irclana, 
in two books, was published by Sir James Ware, 
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CAIN 


[ from a MS. in the Cotton library, Dublin, 1633, 

I fgjiy. He* wrote also Chronologia Universalis, 

: a very learned work ; and various other tracts. 

CAMPICUHSIO, in the ancient military art, 
a march of armed men for several miles, from ’ 
and bark again to the camp, j^o instruct them in 
thejnilitary pace. 

fAMPlDOCTORES, or Campiductoues, in 
the Homan army, officers who instnicted the 
soldiery in the discipline and exercises of war, 
and tlie art of handling their weapons to advan- 
tage. These are also sometimes called campigeni 
and armidoctores. 

CAM'PION, r». s. Lat. lychnis ; a plant. See 

LYfllNIS. 

Campion, Viscous. See Silene. 

Campion, Wied. See Aorostema. 

CAMPIT^E, in church history, an appellation 
given Jo the donatists, on account of their as- 
sembling in the fields for want of churches. 

CAMPIUSA, in botany. See Scariosa. 

CAMPOIDKS, in botany. See Scorpiurus. 

CAMPO Mayor, a barrier town and fortress 
of Portugal, in the province of Alentejo, district 
of Elvas. It contains about 5300 inhabitants, 
and is well fortified. The explosion of a pow- 
der magazine in 1712, which was struck by light- 
ning, laid the town in ruins. It was taken in 


Campus Sceleratus, a place without the 
walls of ancient Rome, where the Vestals who 
had violated their vows of virginity were buried 
alive. 

CAMUS (Charles Stephen I.ewis), a cele- 
brated french mathematician, born at (>essy in 
1699. His early ingenuity in mechanics induced 
his parents to send him to a college at Paris, at 
ten years of age ; where within two years he 
made such rapid progress, that he gave lectures 
on mathematics and defrayed his own expenses, 
without farther charge to them. In 1727 he 
gained the prize given by the Academy of 
Sciences, * to determine the most advantageous 
way of masting ships in conseiiuence of which, 
he was made adjoint mechanician to the aca- 
demy; and, in 1730, professor of architecture. 
In 1 733 he became secretary and associate ; and 
distinguished himself by his Memoirs on Moving 
Forces; on the Figure of the Teeth of Wheels 
and Pinions; and on Pumps. In 1736 he was 
sent with Messrs. Clairaut, Maupertius, and 
Monnier, on the celebrated expedition to measure 
a degree at the North Polar circle ; in which he 
proved highly useful, both as a mathematician 
and mechanic. In 1741 he was appointed geo- 
metrician in the academy, and invented a gauging 
rod, to measure all kinds of casks and calculate 


the war between Spain and Portugal in ISOl, 
b’.it restored at the peace. It is eight miles north 
of Klvas, ten north-west of Badajoz (in Spain), 
and 100 east of Lisbon. 

CAMPS (Francis I)e), abbot of Notre Dame 
at Signy, was born at Amiens in 1643; and dis- 
linguislied hinistdf* by his knowledge of medals, 
by writing a History of France, and several 
Ollier works. He died at Paris in 1723. 

CAMPUS, in antiquity, a field or vacant 
plain in a city, not built upon, left v.icani cm 
account of shows, combats, exercises, or other 
uses of the citizens. 

Cami*u.s Martius, in ancient history, a large 
plain in the suburbs of ancient Rome, lying be- 
tween the (iuirinal and Capitoliue mounts and 
the Tiber; thus called because consecrated to 
the god Mars, and set apart for military sports 
and exercises, to which the Roman youth were 
trained ; such as the use of arms, and all manner 
of feats of activity. Here the races were run, 
either with chariots or single horses ; here also 
stood the villa publica or palace for the reception 
ol ambassadors, who were not permitted to enter 
the city. Many of the public coinitia were held 
10 the same field, part of which was for that pur- 
pose cantoned out. The ]^lace was also nobly 
< ecorated with statues, arches, columns, porti- 
the like structures. It was given to 
0 Homan people by a vestal virgin ; but they 
of it by Tarquin the I’roud, who 
\Vl m private field, and sowed corn in it. 
^ driven from Rome the people 

and threw away into the Tiber the 
grown there, deeming it unlawful 
produce of that land. 
stnnJ* 1 which were thrown into the river 
It” * si^allow ford, and by the accutnu- 
became firm ground, and 
“Island island, which was called tlie Holy 
» or the island of Aesculapius. 


their contents. In 1747 he was ex.aminer of the 
schools of artillery, and in 176.5 elected F. R. S. 
of Txtndon. He died. May the 4th, 1768, after 
having published many mathematical works; 
the principal of which are. Elements of Me- 
chanics, 8vo. and a Course of Mathematics for 
the Use of Engineers, 4 vols. 8vo. 

CAN', V. Goth, kunnan ; Ang. Sax. can, cunnan j 
Svved.G. A'cenna; Icelandic, kanna, Dutch and (Jer. 
kennen. In W ieklif’s trauslution of the New 
Testament we constantly find may used for can : 
as in the remarkable pa.s.sages, John iii. 4, 
Nycodcnie seide to him, how may a man be borun 
whanne he is oldc ? when he may entre agen 
into his modir wombe ? John vi. 52, How may 
this geve to us his fleich to ele ? and sometimes, 
‘ moun,’ as in John xiv. 5, ‘ Thomas seith to 
liim, Lord, we witen not whider thou goist, and 
how moun we wite the weye?' Johnson says, it 
is sometimes, though rarely, used alone ; but is 
in constant use as an expression of the potential 
mood ; as, I cm do, thou canst do, 1 amid do, 
tlion amidst do. It has no other terminations. 
Dr. Johnson also further remarks, that it is dis- 
tinguishcil from way, as power from permission ; 
I can do it, it is in my power ; I may do it, it is 
allowed me : but in poetry they are confounded. 
Can is used of the person with the verb active, 
where 7nay is used of the thing with the verb 
piussive ; as, I can do it, it inay or cun be done. 

But Ohaucer (though he can but Icwdely 
On metres and on riming craftily) 

Hath sayd hem, in swiche Englisli as he can. 

Of oldc time, as knoweth many a man ; 

And if he have not sayd liem, Icvc brother. 

In a hook he hath sayd hem in another. 

Chaucer. The Man of Lawes’ Prologue, 
Bstward there stood a gate of marble white. 
Westward right swiche another in th' opposite. 

For in the land there^s no craftles man. 

That geometrie, or arsmetrike can. 

Id. KnighPs Tah, 
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But ah ! who can dccoivc his destiny. 

Or wceno by warnhig to avoyd his fate. Spenser, 
It (original sin) makes God to be all that for which 
any thing or person is or can be hated ; for it makes 
nim neither to be good, nor just, nor rcasontable ; but 
an enemy to a great part of mankind. Jer. Taylttr, 

— — for nothing love<lior can be found 

In woman, than to study houshold good, 

And good works in lier husband to promote. Milton. 

In place there is licence to do good and evil, 
whereof the latter is a curse ; for, in evil, the best 
condition is not to will ; the second, not to can. 

Bacon. 

O, there’s the wonder! 

Meraenas and Agrippa, who can most 

With Caesar, are his foes. Dryden. 

If she can make me blest ! she only can : 

Empire and wealth, and all she brings beside. 

Are but the train and trappings of her love. Id. 

Simplicity alone con grace 
The manners of the rural race Swifi, 

Fortune ! fury ! rage ! despair ! 

I cannot, cannot, cannot bear. 

And he it so. Let those deplore their doom 
Whose hope still grovels in this dark sojourn. 

But lofty souls, who look beyond the tomb. 

Can smile at fate, and wonder how they mourn. 

Beattie. 

Can mortal strength presume to soar so high. 

Can mortal sight so oft bediin’d with tears. 

Such glory bear ! — ^for lo ! the shadows fly 
From nature’s face ; confusion disappears. 

And order charms the eye, and harmony the ears. 

Id. 

Can glittering plume, or can the imperial wreath 
Rede'«in from unrelenting fate the brave ? 

What note of triumph can her clarion breathe 
To alarm the eternal midnight of the grave ? Id. 

If from society we learn to live, 

'Tis solitude should teach us how to die ; 

It hath no flatterers ; vanity can give 
“No hollow aid; alone — 'man with his God must 
strive. Byron's Childe Harold. 

May and niij^bt eKj)ress the possibility or liberty of 
doing ti filing; can and could, thn power, as it may 
rain ; I may write or read ; He might have improved 
more tlie.n he has ; He can write much better than In: 
could last year. 

Lindley Murray, 

Ckti, n. } Swed. kann ; Tout, hanna ; 
Can'akiK, j Sax. canne; Dutch, kati ; Arm. 
can; I’r. canettc ; Lat. cantharus. A diiiikin«T 
vessel ; a cup, ori^nnally, perhaps, formed of 
reeds or canes ; anything hollow, with some de- 
gree of length, easily convertcrl into a vessel 
for drinking. 

Oh ! w'hether thoe I closely hug 
In honest can, or nut-brown jug. 

Or in a tankard hail ; 

In barrel or in bottle pent, 

I give the generous spirit vent, 

Stih may I feast on ale. Qay. 

A pump’s ’/m is a sort of wooden jug or pitcher, 
wherewith seamim pour water into pumps to make 
them work. Cun~hmk, an instrument us'-d to sling a 
cask by the ends of the staves . it consists of a broad 
and flat hook flxad to each end of a short rope, and 
the tackle which serves to hoist or lower it, is fastened 
to tli^^iiddle of the rope. J)t. A, Rees. 
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One tree, the coco, affordeth stuff for hotuing, 
clothing, shipping, meat, drink, and can. Grew, 

His empty can, with ears half worn away. 

Was hung on high, to boast the triumph of the day, 

Dryden. 

CANA; iti ancient geography, a town on the 
confines of Galilee ; memorable for our Saviour’s 
first miracle of turning water into wine. 

CANAAN, TW3, Heb. i. e. a merchant ; the 
fourth son of Ham. The prophecy of Noah, 
that he * should be a servant- of servants to his 
brethren,' seems to have been fulfilled in his 
descendants. It was completed with regard to 
Shem, not only in that a considerable part of the 
seven nations of the Canaanites were made slaves 
to the Israelites, when they took possession of 
their land, as part of the remainder of them were 
afterwards enslaved by Solomon ; but also by the 
subsequent expeditions of the Assyrians and Per- 


iis well as me isiaemes , iiwt lu me euii- 

quest of part of Canaan by the Klamitcs, or Per- 
sians, under Chcdorlaomer, prior to them all. 
With regard to Japhet, we find a completion of 
the prophecy, in the successive conquests of the 
Greeks and Romans in Palestine and Phoenicia, 
where the Canaanites were settled ; but especially 
in the total subversion of the Carthaginian power 
by the Romans ; besides some invasions of tlm 
northern nations, as the posterity of Thogartna 
and Magog; wherein many of them, probably, 
were carried away captive. The posterity of 
(^ana:in were very numerous. His eldest son 
was Sidon, who at least founded and peopled the 
city of Sidon, and was the father of the Sidonians 
and Phoenicians. Canaan had besides ten sons, 
who were the fathers of people dwelling in IV 
lestine, and in part of Syria; namely, the Hit- 
lites, tlie Jebusitf's, the Amorites, the Girgasiles, 
the Hivites, the Arkites, the Sinites, the Arva- 
dites, the Semarites, and llamathitcs. 

Canaan, the tract of country which lies be- 
tween the Mediterranean Sea and the mountains 
of Arabia, and extends from J'^gvpt to Phrtnicia, 
was bounded on the cast by the mountains of 
Arabia; on the south by the wilderness of Paran, 
Idumaea, and Ivgypt; on the west by the Medi- 
lerraiiean, called in Hebrew the Great Sea; on 
the north by the mountains of Libanus. Its 
length from the city of Dan to Beersheba, 
about seventy leagues ; and its breadth from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the eastern borders, in ^ 
some places thirty. This country, afiervvaru* i 
called Palestine, from the Philistines, who inna- ] 
bited the sea coasts, was also denominated t > 
Land of Promise, from the promise God ma 
Abraham of giving it to him ; the Land of Israe , 
from the Israelites having’ made themselves roa 
ters of it; of Judah, from the tribe of 
which Wcis the most considerable of the twe > 
and the Holy I^nd, from its having been sa 
lifted by the presence, actions, miracles, a 
death of Jesus Christ. The first 
were the Canaanites, who were descended 
Canaan, and the eleven sons of that patr 
Here they multiplied extremely; j,e to 

were their first occupations; these gave 
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ilieir riches, and several colonies were planted 
by them over the islands and maritime provinces 
of the Mediterranean. The measure of their 
idolatry and abominations was completed, when 
God delivered their country into the hands of the 
Israelites. In St. Athanasius’s time, the African, 
still said they were descended from the Canaan- 
ites ; and the Punic tongue was almost entirely 
the same with the Canaanitish and Hebrew lan- 
guages. The colonies which Cadmus earned 
into Thebes in Boeotia, and his brother Cilix into 
Cilicia, came from the stock, of Canaan. The 
isles of Sicily, Sardinia, Malta, Cyprus, Corfu, 
Majorca and Minorca, Cades and Kbusus, are 
thought to have been peopled by them. Boeliart, 
in his large work, entitled Canaan, has set this 
matter in a dear light. Many of the old inhabi- 
tants of the north-west of Canaan, however, par- 
ticularly on the coast of Tyre and Sidon, were 
not driven out by the children of Israel, whence 
this tract seems to have retained the name of 
Canaan long after those other parts of> the coun- 
try, which were better inhabited by the Israelites, 
liad lost the name. The Greeks called this tract, 
inhabited by the old Canaanites, Pha;nicia; the 
more inland parts, being inhabited partly by Ca- 
naanites, and partly by Syrians, Syropbcenicia : 
and hence the woman, said by St. Matthew (xv. 
22.) to be a woman of Canaan, whose daug^er 
Josus cured, is said by St. Mark (vii. 26.) to be 
a Syrophoonician by nation, as she was a Greek 
by religion and language. 

CANADA. See America, British, vol. ii. 
p. 4C — 49, where is a full account of this inter- 
esting colony. - 

CANAILLE', n. s. French. The lowest 
people ; the dregs ; the lees ; tlie offscouring of 
the people : a French term of reproach. 

(’ANAL', Lat. camilis. Virgil uses canalis 
for a trough. It literally means the hollow of 
any thing, like the hollow of a cane. Thus nar- 
row pieces of water in a garden, whidi are drawn 
out to any considerable length, are called canals. 
And the term is now appropriated to any tract 
or course of water made by art. It is used in 
its primitive sense, in anatomy, to designate any 
conduit or passage through which the juices of 
the body flow. 


But soche a fairencsse of a ncclie 
Yhad that swete, that bone nor breckc, 

N'as there none seen that misseaatte. 

It Was white, smothe, streight, and pure flattc, 
Withouton hole or canel bone. 

And by seining sho had none. 

Chaucer*i Bohe of the Jhichesse 
The walks and long ranaU reply. Popt 

So with strong arm immortal Brindley leads 
ffnals, and parts the j^elvet meads ; 
mding in lucid lines, the watery mass 
mes the firm rock, or loads the deep morass. I>m 
\n.i sloping pavements pours, 

blackens the canala with dirty showers. (!a$ 

J;anai.s. See Inland Navigation. 
England';’ '' ^ 

our amal-eoBl ncurly oijuuls tlie foreign jet. 
CAW AT Woodward 

Circuit, Semicircularts, three serai 
^ Placed in the posterior part of th 


labyrinth of the ear. 'They open by five orifices 
into the vestibulum. See Far and Physiology. 

CANALIC'ULATFiD, adj. from Lat. cana- 
liculatus; channelled; made like a pipe or 
gutter. 

CANALIS Arteriosus, canaliculus arterio- 
sus; canalis botalii. A blood-vessel peculiar 
to the fa*tus, disappearing after birth ; through 
which the blood passes from the pulmonary ar- 
tery into the aorta. 

Canalis Nasalis, a canal going from the 
internal cantUus of the eye downwards into the 
nose ; it is situated in the superior maxillary bone, 
ami is lined with the pituitary membrane conti- 
nued from the nose. 

Canalis Pltitianus, a triangular cavity, 
naturally containing a moisture, between the two 
laminae of the hyaloid membrane of the eye, in 
the anterior part, formed by the separation of the 
anterior lamina from the posterior. It is named 
after its discoverer, M. Petit. 

Canalis Venosus, a canal peculiar to the 
foetus, disappearing after birth, that conveys the 
maternal blood from the porta of the liver to the 
ascending vena cava. 

CANANDAIGUA, a post town, the capital of 
Ontario county, seated near the lake, thirty miles 
from Jerusalem, and 434 N. N. W. of Philadel- 
phia. I’ourls of sessions and common pleas are 
held in it, first Tuesday of Juno and November. 

CANANOllF, a town and district on the 
coast of Malabar, once a separate kingdom. The 
natives are generally Mahomniedans ; and the 
country produces pepper, cardamoms, ginger, mi 
robolans, and tamarinds, in whicli they drive r. 
considerable trade. The town has a safe bar 
hour. It formerly belonged to the Portuguese, 
and had a strong fort to guard it; but in 1683 
the Dutch, together with the natives, drove them 
out, and enlarged the fortifications. It was af- 
terwards taken l)yTippoo Saib, and finally by the 
English in 1790. It is under a native; soveicign, 
tributary to the East India Company. Distant 
fifteen miles north-cast of Tellichcrry, and 100 
W. S. W. of Seringapatam. 

CANAHA, or Canata, a province of lliridos- 
tari,on the coast of Malabar. Here is a pagoda, 
called llamtrut, which is visited every year by a 
great number of pilgrims, and the custom 
of burning the wives with their husbands is 
much practised. 'Fhe lower grounds yield 
every year two crops of corn or rice ; and the 
higher produce pepper, betel-nuts, sanderswood, 
iron and steel. The whole province is about 
180 miles in length, and from thirty to seventy 
broad : the climate fine, and the teak wood 
abundant. The principal towns are Barcelore, 
Batecola, Carwar, Mangalore, and Gnore. It 
was ceded by Tippoo Saib to the English in 
1799. 

CANARIA, in ancient geograpliy, one of tlie 
Fortunate Islands, a proof that these are what 
we now call the Canaries. Canaria had its name 
from abounding with dogs of an enormous size. 

Canaria, or the Grand Canary, an island 
in the Atlantic Ocean, about 180 miles from the 
coast of Africa. It is forty-two miles long, 
twenty-seven broad, about 100 in circumference, 
and thirty-three in diameter. It is fruitful, and 
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famous for its wine. It also abounds with apples, 
melons, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, figs, 
olives, peaches, and plantations. The fir and 
palm-trees are the most common. The towns 
are, Canary the capital, Gualdera, and Geria. 

CANARINA, in botany, a genus of plants of 
tlm class hexandria, and order monogynia : cal. 
six-leaved : ton. six-cleft, and campanulate ; 

STiG.six: CAPS, inferior, six-celled, many-seeded. 

Species one only, a native of the Canaries. 

CANARIUM, ' in antiquity, from canis, a 
dog, a Roman sacrifice, wherein dogs of a red 
color were sacrificed, for a security of the fruits 
of the earth against the raging heats of Sirius in 
the dog-days. 

Canap.ium, in botany, a genus of the direcia 
order, in the pentandria class of plants. Its cha- 
racters are, tfiat it has male and female flowers ; 
that in both the calyx has three leaves, and the 
corolla consists of three petals ; the fruit is a 
drupa with a three-cornered nut. There is but 
one species, an I^ast Indian tree. 

CANA'RY, a kind of linnet, a dance, and a 
peculiar wine, are imported from the Canary 
Isles, and thence deriving their name. 

I will to my honest knight Falstaff, and drink 
canary with him. — I think I shall drink pipe, wine 
first with him ; I’ll make him dance. Shakspeare. 

Master, will you win your love with a French 
brawl? — How mean'st thou, brawling in French? — 
No, my coinplcat master *, but to jigg off a tune at the 
tongue’s end, canary to it with your feet, humour it 
with turning up your eyelids. Id. 

Of singing birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, 
ruddocks, canary-birds, blackbirds, thrushes, and 
divers otliers. Carew. 

(^ANAUY, or CiviDAD i)E Pai.mas, tlifi Capital 
of the island of ( hmaria. It has an indiflerent 
castle, a court of inquisition, and the supreme 
council of the rest of tl’.o Canary Islands. It is a 
bishop’s see, and has four convents, two for men 
and two for women. It is about three miles in 
compass, and contains 12,000 inhabitants. The 
houses are only one story high, and flat at the 
top; but they are well built. The cathedral is 
a handsome structure. 

Canary iliuns, in ornithology. See 1’uin- 

ClLLA. 

Canary Grass. See Piialaris. 

Canary Islands, or Canaries, are situated 
in the Atlantic Ocean, over against Morocco. 
They were formerly called the Fortunate Islands, 
on account of the temperate healthy air, and ex- 
cellent fruits. The land is very fruitful both in 
wheat and barley. The cattle thrive well, and the 
woods are full of all sorts of game. Tlie birds are 
well known throughout F.urope. Sugar canes 
abound greatly, but the Spaniards first planted 
vines here, whence we have the wine called 
Canary. These islands were not unknown to 
the ancients ; but they were forgotten till John 
de Betencourt discovered them, in 1402. It is 
said they were first inhabited by the Plioenicians, 
or Carthaginians, but the inhabitants could not 
tell from whence they were derived ; on the con- 
trary they did not know there was any other 
country in the world. Their language, manneis, 
and customs, had no resemblance to those of ieir 
ueii^Kiurs. • They had no iron. The Spaniards 


obtained possession of them all, except Madeira, 
which belongs to the Portuguese ; and they still 
retain them. The settlers are chiefly Spaniards, 
though there are some of the original natives re- 
maining, whom they call Guanches. These are 
somewhat civilised by their intercourse with the 
Spaniards; and are a hardy, active, bold people. 
Tney live on the mountains, and their chief food 
is goats’ milk. Their complexion is tawny and 
their noses flat. The Spanish vessels, when they 
sailed for the West Indies, always called at these 
islands, going and coming. Their names are 
Ali.f.granza, Canaria, Ferro, Fuertaven- 
TURA, Gomera, Graciosa, Insierno, LaNJ'E- 
ROTTA, Lobos, Madeira, Palma, Rocca, St. 
Clare, Salvages, and Tenerifee. See those 
articles. Long, from 12° to 31° W. Lat. from 
27° 30' to 29° 30' N.* 

CANCALI.F., a sea-port town of France, in 
the department of the Morbihan, and ci-devant 
province of Upper Britanny. Here the British 
landed in 1758, in their way to St. Malo, where 
they burned a great number of ships in the 
harbour, and then retired without loss. It is 
eight miles from St. Malo. 

CAN(’AMUM, among ancient Greek physi- 
cians, a gum resin, supposed to be gum lac. 
CANT’EIj, v.k. 71. From lat. cancdli ; 
Can'cellated, > lattices ; the mode o^ 
Cancella'tion. ^obliteration, by lines 
crossing each other. Hence to cross out, is to 
cancel by wiping out or expunging the contents 
of an instrument by two lines drawn in the man- 
ner of a cross. Blackstone uses the word in its 
technical and proper sense. To blot out; to 
supersede; to destroy; in reference to any thing 
written. To cancel a debt is, to cross the bill. 

Now wclconie night, tho\i night so long expected. 
That long day’s labour doth at last defray. 

And all my cares which cruel love collected 
Has summed in one, and cancelled for aye. Spenser. 
Know then, I here forget all former griefs. 

Cancel all grudge ; repeal thee home again. 

Shaksjieare. 

but taose elect 

Angels, contented with their fame in heaven. 

Seek not the praise of men ; the other sort. 

In might though wondrous, and in acts of war. 

Nor of renown less eager, yet by doom 
Cancelled from heaven and sacred memory. 
Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell. HIHton. 

Such a plot was layed. 

Had not Ashley betrayed. 

As had cancelled all former disasters. 

And your wives had been strumpets 
To his highness’s trumpets. 

And foot-boys had all been your masters. 

Manell. 

My warm assistance gave thee birth. 

Or thou hadst perished low in earth ; 

But upstarts, to .support their Station, 

Cancel at once all obligation. Gay^ 

The tail of the castor is almost bald, though the 
beast is very hairy ; and cancellated, witli some re- 
semblance to the scales of fishes. Greta. 

Thou, whom avenging powers obey. 

Cancel my debt, too great to pay. 

Before the sad accounting day. Rotconunw* 

I pass the bills, my lords. 

For canceUing your debts. Souiltcfne- 

In the proper sense of the word, to cancel is to 
deface an obligation, by passing the pen from top to . 
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bottom, or across it; which makes a kind of chequer 
lattice, called by the Latins cancelli. ^ Dr, A. Rett, 

CAN'CELEER, s. or } From Fr. chancel- 
("an'cklikr. Slor; the turn of a 

lijrbt-flown liawk upon the wing to recover her 
self, when she misses her aim in the stoop. Dr 
Rees (Cyclopedia) says, * It is when a lijjlit- 
flown hawk, in her stooping, turns tw’o or three 
times upon the wing, to recover herself before 
she seizes.' 

Nor with the falcon fetch a cancelleer. 

T. Weever*s Epigram, 

Also as a verb, to canceller, to turn in flight. 

the partridge sprung, 

lie makes his stoop ; but wanting breath, is forced 
To canceller ; then with such speed as if 
He carried lightning in his wings, he strikes 
The trembling bird. Mass. Guard. 

CANCELLATA, in conchology, a species of 
area, inhabiting the American Ocean, the shell of 
which is marked with the cancellated striae, and 
bearded ; the margin gaping in the middle. 

(’ANCELLT, in building, lattice windows, or 
those made of cross bars disposed latticewise. It 
is also used for rails or balusters enclosing the 
communion table, a court of justice, or the like ; 
and for the net-work in the inside of hollow 
bones. 

CANCEIJJNG, in the civil law, an act 
whereby a person consents that some former 
deed be rendered null and void; otherwise called 
recision. 

C-AN'CEll, n. Sax. canccre ; Fi*. cancre; 
C’an'cerati;, V. Mtal. cancro ; Span, cancer; 
Can'cerocs. j Dutch, kanckcr. A viru- 
lent swelling, whicli generally suppurates, pro- 
ducing a hard, uneven, obstinate sore, which 
spreads and deepens by fibres which appear like 
tlie legs and claws of a crab ; while its general 
appearance resembles the creature after which it 
is named. 

hut striking his fist upon the point of a nail in the 
wall, liis hand canceratedf he fell into a fever, and 
Koon after died on’t. L* Estrange. 

How they are to be treated when they are stru- 
*nou8, schirrus, or cancerous, you may sec in their 
proper place?. Wiseman. 

Any of these three may degenerate into a schirrus, 
and that schirrus into a cancer. Id. 

As when a cancer on the body feeds. 

And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds ; 

So docs the cliilness to each vital part 
Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. 

Addison. 

f-AN'cER, n. s. Lat. cancer. A crabfish; the 
of the summer solstice. 

A more the alternate twins are fired, 

And Cancer reddens with the solar blaae, 

*ort is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomson, 
Cancer, in astronomy, one of the twelve signs, 
presented on the globe in the form of a crab, 
lati marked (©). It is the fourth constel- 
TliP starry zodiac. See Astro.vomy. 
well generally i^ssigned for its name as 

the ^ a supposed resemblance which 
AstboV sign bears to the end), 

tliii na , backwards, so die former, in 

part of his course, begins to go backwards, 


or recede from us. lly others, the disposition of 
stars in this sign is supposed to have given the 
first hint to the representation of a crab. It 
gives name to a quadrant of the ecliptic, viz. 

Cancer, Tropic or, in astronomy, a lesser 
circle of the sphere, parallel to the equator, and 
passing through the sign Cancer. Sec Astro- 
nomy. 

Cancer, in medicine, a roundish, unequal, hard, 
and livid tumor, generally seated in the glandulous 
part of the body, supposed to be so called, because 
it appears at lengtli with turgid veins, shooting 
out from it, so as to resemble, us it is thoxight, the 
figure of a crab-fish. See IMeoicinf. The mat- 
ter of cancer was found by Dr. Crawford to give 
a green color to syru]) of violets, and treated 
with sulphuric acid, to omit a gas resembling 
sulphuretted hydrogen, wliich he supposes to 
have existed in combination with ammonia in the 
ulcer. Hence the action of virulent pus on me- 
tallic salts. He likewise observed, that its odor 
was destroyed by aqueous chlorine, which he 
therefore recommends for washing cancerous 
sores. But although several medicines, both in- 
ternal and external have been tried, and in some 
instances partially succeedeil, tlie only method of 
cure on which reliance may be placed is that by 
extirpating the jiart alfected. 

Cancer, in zoology, a genus of insects of the 
order of aptera, 'fhe generic characters are 
these : they have eight legs (seldom ten or six), 
besides the two large claws wliich answer the 
purpose of hands. They have two eyes at a con- 
siderable distance from each otlier, and for the 
most part supported by a kind of pedunculi or 
foot-stalks ; the eyes are likewise elongated and 
moveable; they have two clawed palpi, and the 
tail is jointed. The species have been well di- 
vided into these classes ; 

1. The crab, properly so called, having four 
filiform antenmiF!. See Crar. 2. Fagarus an- 
tennjp, pedunculate, inhabiting cast-oft* shells. 
3. Galatha’a, antennae unequal. 4. Astacus, or 
the lobster, with foliaceous tail. See J.obster. 
6. Squilla, with a very short thorax. 6. Gam- 
rnarus, antennae pedunculate and simple. 7. 
Scyllarus, having two biarticulate plates instead 
of the hinder antonniP. See also Shrimp. 

CANCROMA, or boat-bill, in ornitliology, 
a genus of birds belonging to the ordi'r of grallie : 
tlie characters of which are, — the bill is broad, 
with a keel along the middle ; the nostrils are 
small, and lodged in a furrow; the tongue is 
small, and the toes are divided. There are two 
species : 1. C. cancrophaga, or the brown boat- 
bill. In this species the under parts, instead of 
a.sh color, are of a pale rufous brown ; the tail 
rufous ash; and the upper parts wholly of a 
cream color ; the bill and legs of a yellow brow n. 
It inhabits Cayenne, Guiana, and Brasil, and 
chiefly frequents such jwrts as are near the 
water: in such places it perches on the trees 
which hang over the streams, and like the kingV 
flshcr, drops down on the fish which sw im be- 
neath. It has been thought to live on crabs like- 
wise, whence the Linnsean name. 2. C. coch- 
leari. the crested boat-bill, is of the size of a 
fowl ; the length twenty-two inches. The bill is 
four inches long, and of singular form, not un- 
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like a boat with the keel uppermost; the upper 
inaudible Has a prominent ridge at the top, and 
f)ri each side of this a channel, at the bottom of 
whicli the nostrils are placed ; these arc oval, 
and situated obliquely ; the general color of the 
bill is dusky ; from the hind head springs a long 
black crest, the feathers which compose it narrow, 
and end in a point. 

CANDAIIAR. See Kanpauar. 

CANDELA Eumalis, the smoking candle, 
is an odoriferous mass, shaped like a candle, the 
use of ■which is to fumigate rooms ■where there is 
any contagion or noxious smell. The candela fu- 
malis, or candela pro sufiitu odorata, as it is also 
called, consists of aromatic powders, mixed up 
with a third or more of the charcoal of willow or 
lime tree, and reduced to a proper consistence 
witli a mucilage of gura tragacanth, labdanum, 
or tnrpenfine. It excites a grateful smell with- 
out any flame, and corrects the state of the air. 

('AN'DENT, adj. Lat. caridens. Hot; in the 
highest degree of heat, next to fusion. 

If a wire be heated only at one end, according as 
that end is c'ooled upward or downward, it respec- 
tively acquires a verticity, as wo have declared in 
wires totally enndent. Jirown. 

CANDLROS, in the materia medica, an East 
Indian gum, not much known among us, though 
sorneliines imported. It has much the appear- 
ance of amber, only it is white and pellucid. 
Garcias and others tell us that the people of 
Borneo have the art of adulterating the crude 
camphor with large quantities of this gum. 

CANT) 1 A, the ancient Crete, one of the 
largest islands in the Mediterranean, and situate 
south of the Grecian Archipelago, is about 180 
miles ‘long, and twenty-five to thirty broad. 
The island abounds with mountains, the most 
remarkable of which are the Psilorile or Ida of 
the ancients, and the mountains of .Sphachia or 
the white mountains, the summits of which are 
covered with snow nearly half the year. The 
fertile valleys abound with springs of excellent 
water. Of the natural advantages and salubri- 
ous climate of this island, travellers speak with 
raptures. The heat is never excessive ; and in 
the plains violent cold is never felt. In the 
■warmest days of summer the atmosphere is 
cooled by breezes from the sea. December 
and January are tlieir only winter months, and 
then there is a copious fall of rain ; the sky is 
obscured with clouds, and the north winds blow 
violently ; but in February the ground is again 
overspread with flowers and rising crops ; and 
the rest of the year is almost one continued fine 
day. Thus the air here is always found ex- 
tremely congenial to delicate constitutions, and 
epidemical diseases are almost unknown. Fevers 
prevail here in the summer, but are not gene- 
rally dangerous. This fine country is, however, 
infested with one dreadful di.sorder, the leprosy, 
which is infectious, and said to be instantaneously 
communicated by contact. The victims who 
are attacked by it, are driven from society, and 
confined to little ruinous houses on the way side. 
They are strictly forbidden to leave these dwell- 
ings, or hold intercourse with any person. 
Having generally beside their huts a small gerden 
producing pulse, they feed poultry; and with 
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what they obtain from passengers, find means to 
drag out a painful life in circumstances of shock- 
ing bodily distress. The disorder appears to be 
chiefly confined to the poor Greeks. 

The coast of Caiidia abounds with excellent 
harbours, the principal of which are Grabusa 
on the west, the bay of Suda on the north, 
and Paleo Castro on the east. „ The south is 
almost inaccessible. 

But little labor is here required to produce 
the necessaries or the luxuries of life. Jlut the 
insecurity of property, under the tyranny of the 
Turks, prevents all attempts at extensive cultiva- 
tion. It yields, however, abundance of oil, 
silk, honey, wax, saffron, figs, walnuts, apricots, 
almonds, oranges, citrons, olives, melons, ami 
grapes, which grow very large, and produce 
wine of an excellent flavor. Shrubs anchflowers 
also abound in this salubrious spot. Its princi- 
pal manufacture is soap, whicb, thougli not so 
good as French soap, is still preferred by the 
Turks for its cheapness. 

Candia is at present governed by three pachas, 
who reside respectively at Candia, (’anea, and 
lletimo. For the earlier history of this island 
see Crete. It came into the possession of the* 
Venetians by purclia.se, in the year 1194, and 
soon began to flourish under the laws of that 
republic. The inhabitants, encouraged by their 
ma.sters, engaged in commerce and agriculture. 
The Venetian commandants readily afforded to 
those travellers who visited the island, .every 
assistance necessary to enable them to extern! 
and improve useful knowledge. Belon, the 
naturalist, is lavish in praise of their good office.s, 
and describes, in an interesting manner, the 
flourishing state of that part of the island which 
he visited. The seat of government was (esta- 
blished at Candia, the magistrates and officers, 
who composed the council, resided there. Tlio 
provisor general was president. He possessed 
the chief authority ; and his power extended 
over the whole principality. It continued in 
the possession of the Venetians for five ern- 
turie.s and a half, (’ornaro held the chief com- 
mand when it wa.s threatened with a storm, on 
the side of Constantinople. The Turks, for a 
whole year, had been employed in preparing a 
vast armament. They deceived Cornaro, by as- 
suring him that it was intended against Malta. 
In 1645, in the midst of a solemn peace, they 
appeared unexpectedly before Crete with a fleet 
of 400 sail, having on board 60,000 land forces, 
under the command of four pachas. The em- 
pcior Ibrahim, under whom this expedition 
was undertaken, had no fair pretext to offer m 
justification of the enterprise. He made use ol 
all that perfidy which characterises the people oi 
the east, to impose on the Venetian senate. Be 
loaded their ambassadors with presents; directed 
his fleet to bear for Cape Matapan, as if they 
had been going beyond the Archipelago ; ana 
traused the governors of Tina and Cerigna to )e 
solemnly assured, that the republic had nothing 
to fear for her possessions. At the very 
when he was making those assurances, his nav 
armament entered the gulf of Canea ; and, pa 
sing between that city and Si. Theodore, a-** , 
cd at the mouth of Platania. - The Venetia 
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not expecting this sudden attack, had made no 
preparations to repel it. The Turks landed 
without opposition. The isle of St. Theodore 
is but a league and a half from Canca, and is 
only thr^e quarters of a league in compass. The 
Venetians had erected two forts there; one of 
which, standing on the summit of the highest 
eminencej on the coast of that little isle, was 
called Tnrhiru ; the other on a lower situation, 
was named St, Theodore. It was an important 
object to the Mussulmans to make themselves 
masters of that rock, which might annoy tlieir 
ships. They immediately attacked it with ardor. 
The first of those fortresses, being destitute of 
soldiers and cannon, was taken without striking 
a blow. The garrison of the otlier consisted of 
no more than sixty men. They made a gallant 
defence and stood out till the last extremity; 
•and, when the Turks at last prevailed, their num- 
ber was tlirninished to ten, whom the captain 
]):icba cruelly caused to be beheaded. Being 
now in-.isters of that important post, as well as of 
l/azaret, an elevated rock, stanuing above half a 
league from Canea, the Turks invested the city 
by sea and land. General Cornaro wits struck, 
as with a thunder-clap, when he learned the 
descent of the enemy. In the whole island there 
were no more than a body of 3500 infantry, and 
a small number of cavalry. The besieged city 
was defended only by 1000 regular troops, and 
a few citizens, who were able to bear arms. Me 
niaile haste to give the republic notice of his 
distress; and posted himself off the road, that 
lie might the more readily succour the besieged 
<ity. lie threw a body of 250 men into the 
before the lines of the enemy were com- 
]deted. lie aftf:rwards made several attempts 
to slrengllum the besieged with other reinforce- 
Jiienis ; but in vain. The Turks had advanced 
in bodies close to the town, had carried a half- 
moon battery, which covered the gate of Reiimo; 
and were battering the walls night and day with 
their numerous artillery. The besieged defendtHl 
themselves with resolute valor, and the smallest 
advantage which the besiegers gained cost them 
<li;ar. Cornaro made viu attempt to arm the 
Cre(?ks, particularly the Spacliiots, who boasted 
loudly of iheir valor. Ho formed a battalion of 
these. But the mra of their valor was long past. 
^Vhen they beheld the enemy, and heard the 
tlinnder of the cannon, they took to flight; not 
niie of them would stand fire. Wliile the senate 
uf Venice were deliberating on the means to be 
used for relieving Canea, and endeavouring to 
equip a fleet, the Mahommedan generals were 
‘Sacrificing the lives of their soldiers to bring 
their enterprise to a glorious termination. In 
diflereut engagements they had already lost 
‘•iOjOOO warriors ; but, descending into the ditches, 
liad undermined tlm walls, and blown up 
die most impregnable forts with explosions of 
powder. They sprung one of those mines be- 
ueath the bastion of St. Demetvi. It overturned 
f ^^'^^'tderable part of the wall, which crushed 
the defenders of the bastion. That instant 
>e besiegers sprung up with their sabres in their 
•anas, and taking advantage of the general con- 
sernation of the besieged in that quarter, made 
‘cinselves masters of the post. The besieged. 


recovering from their terror, attacked them with 
unequalled intrepidity. About 400 men assailed 
2000 Turks already firmly posted on the wall, 
and pressed upon them witli such obstinate and 
d.iuntless valor, that they killed a great number, 
and drove the rest down into the ditch. In this 
extremity, every person in the city was in arms. 
The Greek monks took up muskets ; and the 
women, forgetting thn tlelicacy of their sex, ap- 
peared on the walls among the defenders, either 
supplying the men with aminunifion aiul arms, 
or fighting themselves ; and several of those 
daring heroines lost their live.s. I'or fifty days 
the city held out against all the forces of the 
Turks. If even at the end of that time, the \'e- 
netians had sent a naval armament to its ndief, 
the kingdom of Candia might have been saved. 
Doubtless, they were not ignorant of this well- 
known fact. The north wind blows straight 
into the harbour of (,’anea. When it blows a 
little briskly, the sea rages. It is then impossible 
for any squadron of ships, however numerous, to 
form in line of battle in the harbour, and Uj 
meet an enemy. If the Venetians had set out 
from Cerigo with a fair wind, they might have 
reached Canea in five hours, and might have im- 
tered the harbour with full sails, witliout being 
exposed to one cannon shot; w^hile none of the 
Turkish ships would have dared to appear before 
them ; or, if they had ventured, must have been 
driven back on the shore, and dashed in pieci;s 
among the rocks. But, instead of thus taking 
advantage of the natural circumstances of tlie 
place, they sent a few galleys, which, not daring 
to double Cape Spada, coasted along the southern 
shore of the island, and failed of accomplishing 
the design of their expedition. At last, tlie Ca- 
ncans, despairing of relief from V'enice, seeing 
three breaclies made in their walls, through whicli 
the infidels might easily advance upon them, ex- 
hausted with fatigue and covered with wounds, 
and reduced to tlio number of 500 men, who 
were obliged to scatter themselves round the 
walls, which were half a league in extent, and 
undermined in all quarters, demanded a parley, 
and ottered to capitulate. They obtained very 
honorable conditions ; and after a glorious defenci^ 
of two months, which cost the Turks more than 
20,000 men, marched out of the city with tlu^ 
honors of war. Those citizens who did not choose 
to continue in the city were pemiitted to remove ; 
and the Ottomans faithfully observed tlieir stipu- 
lations. 

The Venetians, after the loss of Canea, retired 
to Hetimo. The captain pacha laid .siege to tiu' 
citadel of Suda, situated in the entrance of 
the bay, on a high rock, of about a quarter of a 
league in circumference. lie raised earthen 
batteries, and made an ineffectual attempt to 
level its ramparts. At last, despairing of taking 
it by assault, he left some forces to block it up 
from all communication, and advanced toward- 
Kelimo. That city, being unwalled, was de 
fended by a citadel, standing on an eminence 
which overlooks the harbour. General (’ornaro 
had retired thither. At the approach of the 
enemy, he advanced from the city, and waited 
for them in the open fitdd. During the action, 
he encouraged his soldiers, by fighting in the 
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mnks. A glorious death was the reward of his 
valor ; but his fall determined the fate of Re- 
time. The Turks having landed additional 
forces, they introduced the plague, which was 
almost a constant attendant on their armies. 
This dreadful pest destroyed most part of the 
inhabitants. The rest escaped into the Venetian 
territories, and tlie island was left almost deso- 
late. The siege of the capital commenced in 
1(540, and was protracted much longer than that 
of Troy. J‘'or two years the Turks scarce 
gained any advantages before that city. They 
were often routed by the Venetians, and some- 
times compelled to retire to Retimo. In 1G49 
llssein Paclia, who blockaded Candia, receiving 
no sn])plies, owing to tlie revolutions at Constan- 
tinople by the deposition and death of Ibrahim, 
and accession of Alahoinet IV. was compelled 
to raise the si(*ge, and retreat to Canea. The 
V^enetians were then on the sea with a strong 
sejuadron. They attacked the Turkish fleet in 
the bay of Smyrna, burnt twelve of their ships 
and two gidleys, ;nid killed GOOO of their men. 
Some time after, the Mahomnicdans having lan- 
ded an army on Candia, renewed the siege of tlie 
city witli greater vigor, ainl made themselves 
masters of an advanced fort that was very 
troublesome to tlie besieged ; which obliged them 
to blow it up. From 1650 to 1658, the Ve- 
netians, continuing masters of the sea, intercep- 
ted the Turks every year in the straits of the 
Dardanelles, and fought them in four naval 
engagements ; in which they defeated their 
numerons fleets, sunk a number of their caravels, 
took others, aiul extended the terror of their arm.s 
even to the walls of Constantinople. That 
ca])ital became a scene of tumult and disorder, 
'^riu! grand seignior, alarmed, left the city with 
precipitation. These great successes revived the 
hopes of th(* Venetians and depn.'ssed the cotirage 
of the Turks. The latter converted the siege of 
Candia into a blockade, and suflered consider- 
able losses. The Sultan, to exclude the Ve- 
netian fleet from the Dardanelles, caused two for- 
tresses to be built at the entrance of the straits, 
lie ordered the pacha of Canea to appear again 
before tlie walls of Candia, and to make every 
possible effort to gain the city. In the mean- 
time the Venetians made several attempts on 
Canea. In 1660 the city was about to surren- 
der, when the pacha of Rhodes reinforced it 
with a body of ‘2000 men. He doubled the 
extremity of Cape Melee, within sight of the 
Venetian fleet, which was becalmed off Cape 
Spada, and could not advance one fathom 
to oppose an enemy considerably weaker than 
themselves. Kiopruli, knowing that the nuu- 
murs of the people against the long con- 
tinuance of the siege of Candia were rising to 
a height, and fearing a general revolt, set out 
from Constantinople about the end of 1666, 
at the head of a formidable army. Having 
escaped the Venetian fleet, which was lying off 
Canea, he landed at Palio Castro, and formed 
the lines around Candia. Under his command 
were four pachas, and the flower of the Ottoman 
forces. Those troo|.'^, being encouraged by their 
chiefs, and supported l>y a great quantity of 
aitillery, performed prodigies of valor. All the 
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exterior forts were destroyed. Nothing now re- 
mained to the besieged but the bare line of the 
walls, unprotected by fortresses; and these being 
battered, by an incessant discharge of artillery, 
.soon gave way on all quarters. Still, however, 
(incredible as it may apppear) the Candians held 
out three years against all the forces of the 
Ottoman empire. At last they were about to 
capitulate, when the hope of assistance from 
France re-animated their valor. The expected 
succours arrived on the 26th of June, 1669. 
They were conducted by the duke of Noailles. 
Next day the ardor of the French prompted 
them to make a general sally. The duke of 
Beaufort, admiral of France, assumed the com- 
mand. He was the first to advance against the 
Mussulmans, and was followed by a numerous 
body of infantry and cavalry. They rushed 
furiously upon the enemy, forced the trenches, 
and would have compelled them to abandon their 
lines and artillery, had not an unforeseen accident 
damped their courage. In the midst of the en- 
gagement a powder magazine blew up ; the duke 
of Beaufort and the foremost of the combatants 
lost their lives ; the French ranks wore broken, 
and fled in disorder ; and the duke of Noailles 
with difficulty effected a retreat within the walls 
of Candia. The French accused the Italians of 
having betrayed them ; and on that pretext pre- 
pared to set off sooner than the time agreerl 
upon. No iiitreaties of the commandant could 
prevail with them to delay their departure. This 
determined the fate of the city, which had only 
.500 men left to defend it. Morosoni capitulated 
with Kiopruli, to whom he surrendered the king- 
dom of Crete, excepting only the Suda, Grahusa, 
and Spina-Longa. Tlie grand vizier made his 
entrance into (candia, Oct. 4th, 1670 ; and stayed 
ciglit months in it, inspecting the reparation of 
its walls and fortresses. The three fortresses left 
in the hands of the Venetians continued long in 
their possession, but were all taken at last. In 
short, after a war of .80 years continuance, in tlu; 
course of whicli more than 200,000 men fell, 
Candia was entirely subdued by the Turks, in 
whose hands it still continues. 

Candia, the capital of the above island, is a 
fortified town, containing from 1‘2,000 to 15,000 
inhabitants, by far the greater part of whom are 
Turks. The houses are mean and irregular. 
The manufacture of soap is carried on very ex- 
tensively here. The harbour, once huge and 
commodious, is now very much choked with 
sand and will not admit more than ten merchant- 
men. The Governor is a pacha of three tails, and 
seraskicr or military commandant of the whole 
island. Long 25° 4' E., lat. 35° 16' N. 
CAN'DIDATE, V. & 7I.N Fr. candii/e; 

Can'did, fital. Candida; 

Can'didly, NSpan. candido; 

Can'didness, iLat. candidus; 

, Can'douu. j candidus is from 

candeo, as lucidtts is from luceo. Thus, in ad- 
dition to white, it is applied to any thing that js 

tins sense, nowever, it is rare in -- 

process of time it was employed to designate m 
persons, who are expectants of any office, in oo- 
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tjiining which the suffrages of others are required, 
because among the Romans such persons, on 
such occasions, wore a garment more white than 
ordinary (caiidida toga). It is metaphorically 
applied to ingenuousness, openness of temper, 
purity of mind ; without prejudice or malice ; 
or sincere and unpretending goodness. 

It presendy sees the guilt of a sinful action; and, 
on the other side, observes the catvlidneia of a man’s 
veiy principles, and the sincerity of his intentions. 

Smith. 

The box receives all back; but, poured from 
thcncc, 

Tl'.c stones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. 

Dryden. 

Thy first-fruits of poesy were given 
To make thyself a welcome inmate there. 

While yet a youug probationer. 

And candidate of heaven. Jd. 

We have often desired they would deal candidly 
with us ; for, if the matter stuck only there, wc w'uold 
propose that every one should swear, that is a mem- 
ber of the church of Ireland. Swift, 

. The import of the discourse will, for'thc most part, 
if there be no designed fallacy, sufficiently lead candid 
and intelligeat readers into the true meaning of it. 

Locke. 

A condid judge will read each piece of wit. 

With the same spirit that its author writ. Pape. 

What could thus high thy rash ambition raise? 

Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praise? fd. 

So many candidates there stand for wit, 

A place at court is scarce so hard to get. Anonymous. 

One w'ould be surprised to see so many candidates 
for glory. Addison. 

But let untender thoughts afar bo driven, 

Nor venture to arraign the di'cad decree. 

For know to man, as candidate for heaven. 

The voice of the Kternal said , Be? free ! Beattie. 

Vet are the darkened eye, tlte withered face. 

Or hoary hair, 1 never will repine ; 

But spare, O time, w'hatc’or of mental grace. 

Of candour, love, or sympathy divine, 

WhateVr of fancy’s ray or friendship’s flame is 
mine. Id. 

Ca-ndidaiks, in the college of physicians, 
J.onclon, is the order of nunubers, out of whom 
the fellows are chosen. They must be natives of 
England, doctors of physic, admitted to the de- 
grees in our own universities, and ought to have 
practised four years before they are admitted into 
the order. 

CANDIDATT Militks, an order of soldiers, 
among the Homans, who served as the emperor’s 
body-guards to defend him in battle. They were 
the tallest and strongest of the whole troops, and 
most proper to inspire terror. They were called 
candiditi, because clothed in white, either that 
they might be more conspicuous, or because they 
were considered in the way of preferment. 

Candidati Principis, were those who were 
Ijecommended to any offices by t’ue emperors. 
Ttie candidatus principis was also an office in 
the court of the emperor of Constantinople, an- 
swering to a secretary of state among us. 

CANDIDUS, in entomology, a species of 
cerambyx ; color white, thorax and body fuscous. 
With two white stripes : its country unknown. 

CAN’DIFY, V. a. Lat. emdikeo. To make 
to whiten. ‘ 


east, Deccan on the south, and Guzarat on the 
west. It is populous and rich ; and abounds in 
cotton, rice, and Indigo. Brampore is the 
capital town. It is subject to the Poouah 
Mahrattas. 

CANDITEERS, in fortification, frames to lay 
brushwood on to cover the workmen. 

CAN'DLE, n. Lat. candela ; Ara. qwi- 

Can'dlk-bkam, del ; Vo.v.candel; Yx.chan- 
Can’dle-casf,, delle ; supposed from can- 
Can'di.e-iiolder, didus, white ; but (ioth. 
Can'ui.e-lioiit, kt^mkly from ki/ndael, is a 
Can'di.e-mine, [fire-match; and kyndily 
Can'dle-snuff, f ►Sax. candcl, a torch, a 
Can'dle-stick, light ; xaio), to burn. See 
Can^)le-stuff, IviNiiLE. The mctapliori- 
Can'dle-tiiees, cal beam of light is cha- 
Can’oee-waster, racterised according to the 
Can'dles’-em)s. J luminous body by or from 
which it is suj>posed to be protru<led. It is 
hence that we speak of sun-beams and of moon- 
beams. Our ancestors spoke of candle-beams ; 
and the sonneteer still sings of the lustre that 
beamed from the eye of his mistress. Candle- 
stick, Sax. cOTidelsticca ; condletreow is a stock 
or tree for a candle ; that which holds the candle. 

Candlcs’-cnds, to drink off. A piece of 
romantic extravagance long practised by amorous 
gallants. It perhaps may be asked, why drink- 
ing off candles’-ends, for tlap-dragons, should be 
esteemed an agreeable qualification? The an- 
swer is, that, as a feat of gallantry, to swallow a 
candles’-end formed a more formidable and dis- 
agreeable flap-dragon than any other substanct?, 
and therefore afl'orded a stronger testimony of 
zeal for the lady to whose health it was drank. 
Sec Fi.ap-Dragon and Daggered Arms. 

Why doth the prince love him so then ? Because 
he cats conger and fennel ; and drinks off cnndles'-ends 
for flap-dragons. Shakspcarc. 

Candle-wasters; rakes who sit up all night, 
and therefore wa.ste much candle. It certainly 
does not, as some have supposed, relate to the 
custom explained under the words candles’-ends ; 
for a book-worm is called a candle-waster. ISee 
Todd. 

Let wantons, light of heart 
Tickle Uie senseless rushes with their heels ; 

For I am proverbed with a grandsirc phrase, 

'fo be a candle-holder, and look on. Shahspeare. 

How far that litdc candle throws his beams ! 

So shines a good deed m a naughty world. Id. 

The horsemen sit like fixcil candlesticks. 

With torch-staves in their hands ; and their poor jadt s 
Lob down their heads. 

By these blessed candles of the night. 

Had yon been there. I think yoxi would have bogged 
'fhe ring of me, to give the worthy doctor. Id. 

Why, Pctnichio is coming, in a new hat, and an 
old jerkin ; a pair of old breeches, thrice turned ; a 
pair of lioots that had been cant/le-rnses ; an old rusty 
sword taken out of the town armory, with a broken 
hilt, and chapeless, with two broken points. _ Id. 
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Mere bums my candle out, ay, here it dies, 

Which, wliile it lasted, gave king Henry light. Id. 

Wc see the wax candles last longer than tallow 
candles, because wax is more hnn and hard. 

Bacun's Natural History. 

In darkness candlelight may serve to guide men's 
steps, which to use in the day were madness. 

Hooker. 

By the help of oil, and wax, and other candlcstuff, 
the flame may continue, and the vick not burn. 

Bacon. 

These countries were once Christian, and iiicinbers 
of the church, and where the golden candlesticks did 
stand. Bacon. 

Carouse her health in cans 
And candles' -ends. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

But none that will hang th«!insclves lor love, or eat 
candles' -ends, &c. as the sublunary lovers do. 

Ben Jonson's Masijue of the Moon. 

Before the day was done, her work she sped. 

And never went by candlelight to bed. Dryd. Fab, 
The boding owl 

Steals from her private cell by night. 

And flies about the candlelight. Stvift, 

Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently 
eerve for dinners * or suppers, only distinguishing 
between daylight and candle-light. Id. 

Take a child, and, setting a candle before him, you 
shall find his pupil to contruct very much, to exclude 
the light, with the brigh'ncss whereof it would other- 
wise be dazzled. B,ay. 

I know a friend, wlio has converted the essays of a 
man of quality into a kind of fringe for his candlesticks. 

Addison. 

1 shall find him coals and candlelight. 

Molineux to Locke. 

Candle. i\. tallow candle, to be good, must 
be j)art sheeps’ and part bullocks’ tallow. Hogs’ 
tallow makes the candle gutter, arid always gives 
an ofl'ensivc smell, with a thick black smoke. 
The wiick otight to be pure, sufficiently dry, and 
])ropei ly twisit'd ; otherwise the candle will emit 
an inconstant vibratory flame, which is both pre- 
judicial to the eyes and insufficient for the dis- 
tinct illumination of objects. There are two 
sorts of tallow candles; the one dipped, the 
other moulded : tlm former are the common 
candles ; the others the invention of the sieur le 
ISrege at Paris. Candles are also made of sper- 
maceti and wax. 

Candle, Medicated. See Bougie. 

Candle, Salk, or Auction by Inch of, is 
wlien a small piece of candle, being lighted, the 
bystanders are allowed to bid for the merchan- 
dise that is selling; but the moment the candle 
is out, the commodity is adjudged to the highest 
bidder. This mode of sale seems to have been 
'borrowed from the church of Home, where there 
is an excommunication by inch of candle, when 
the sinner is allowed to come to repentance 
■while the candle continues burning ; but after it 
is consumed he remains finally excommunicated. 

Candles. See Chandlery. 

Candle Bombs, a name given to small glass 
bubbles, having a neck about an inch long, wi 
a very slender bore, by means of which a small 
quantity of water is introducea into them, and 
the orifice aftftrwards closed up. The .stalk being 
put through the wick of a burning candle, the 
flame soon rarities the water into steam, by the 


elasticity of which the glass is burst with a loud 
crack. They are of dangerous use. 

CANDLEMAS, n. s. from candle and mass. 
The feast of the Purification of the Blessed V'^ir- 
gin, which was formerly celebrated with many 
lights in churches. 

The harvest dinners are Held by every wealthy man, 
or, as wc term it, by every good liver, between 
Michaelmas and candlemuss. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

There is a general tradition in most parts of Europe, 
that inferreth the coldness of the succeeding winter, 
upon shining of the sun upon candlemas day. 

bourne's Vulgar Errours. 

Come candlemas nine years ago she died. 

And now lies bury’d by the yew-tree side. Gay. 

Candlemas, a feast in honor of the puri- 
fication of the Virgin Mary, held on the 2d of 
February. The ancient Christians on that day 
used lights in their churches and processions, in 
memory, it is said, of our SaviouPs being on 
that day declared by Simon Mo be a light to 
lighten the Gentiles.' In imitation of this custom, 
the Roman Catholics oii this day consecrate al. 
the tapers and candles which they use in their 
churches during the whole year. At Home, the 
pope performs that ceremony himself, and (li.s- 
tributes wax-candles to the cardinals and others, 
who carry them in procession tlirough the great 
hall of the pope’s palace. This ceremony was 
prohibited in England by an order of council in 
1.548. Candlemas is one of the four terms of the 
year for paying and receiving rents, or borrowed 
money, &c. In the courts of law Candlemas 
term begins 15th January, and ends 3d I’ebruary. 

Candlestick, Golden, one of the sacred 
utensils made by JMoses to be placed in the 
Jewish tabernacle. See Rxod. xxv. 31, &c. and 
1 Kings vii. 49. This sacred utensil, upon the 
destruction of the temple by the Homans, was 
lodged in the temple of peace built by Vespa- 
sian; and the representation of it is still to be 
seen on the triumphal arch at the foot of mount 
Palatine, on whicn thi.s triumph is delineated. 

Can'dock, n. s.. Aweed that grows in rivers. 

Let the pond lie dry six or twelve months, both to 
kill the water-weeds, as water-lilies, candocks, rcate, 
and Imllrushes ; and also, that as these die for want 
of w'atcr, so grass may grow on the pond’s bottoiq. 

Wtdion. 

CAN'D Y, from Sans, khand; Per. cande; Ara. 
alkendc. To conserve with sugar; to incrust 
with congelations ; to give certain appearances 
resembling those of siigarcandy ; to form or con- 
geal into glistening substances ; into icicles. The 
word is sometimes used to whiten, to give the 
appearance of purity and innocence. 

Will the cold brook. 

Candied with ice, cawdle tby morning toast. 

To cure thy o’er-night’s surfeit? Shakspeare. 

' Should the poor be flatter'd ? 

No, let the candy'd tongue lick absurd pomp. 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee. 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Shakspeare. 

Since when those frosts that winter brings. 

Which candy ever green, 

Kenew us liko tlie teeming springs. 

And we thus fresh are seek. 


Drayton* 
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that the yrinter *» gone, the earth hath lost 
Her snow-white robes, and now no more the frost 
Candies the grass, or casts an icy cream 
Upon the silver lake or chrystal stream. 

Hut the warm sun thaws the benumbed earth. 

And makes it tender, gives a record birth 
To the dead swallow, wakes in hollow tree 
The drowsy cuckoo and the humble bee. 

Carevo, The Sjtring. 
They have in Turkey confections like to candied «on- 
aerves. made of sugar and lemon, or sugar and citrons, 
or sugar and violets, and some other flowers, and mix- 
ture of amber. Bacon* 

With candy’d plantancs, and the juicy pine. 

On choicest melons and sweet grapes they dine. 

Waller. 

Can'dy; Lion’s Foot. See Catananxue. 
(’andy, or Sugar Candy, a preparation of 
sugar made by melting and crystallising it six or 
seven times over, to render it hard or transpa- 
rent. It is of three kinds, white, yellow, and 
red. The white comes from the loaf-sugar, the 
yellow from the cassonado, the brown from the 
mugcavado. 

Candy, a kingdom of Asia, in the centre of 
the island of Ceylon, is separated from the 
country possessed by Europeans on the coast by 
almost impenetrable woods and mountains. The 
])iisse3 are extremely steep and difficult, and so 
little known, even to the natives, that the exact 
dimensions of these dominions have never been 
ascertained. The climate is particularly un- 
healthy to Europeans on account of the heavy 
fogs which prevail. 

The country is divided into provinces and 
districts. A high range of mountains extends 
across the whole country, and divides the island 
into two difTerent climates. On one side the 
lains are ineessant, and on the other there has 
been a continued drought for several years. 
Several rivers intersect this country, but they arc 
rendered unnavigable by the very rapid current 
during the rainy season, and they are almost 
dried up during the summer months. The 
f-andians are divided into castes ; the nobles 
form the first or highest rank, — the second in- 
1 lucles the better artificers, such as goldsmiths, 
liainters, &c. — the third the meaner kind of arti- 
ficers, as barbers, weavers, and the common 
soldiers ; the laborers of all descriptions and the 
lieasanlry are included in the fourth caste. They 
worship the idol Buddha. 

The government is despotic, and supported by 
presents or contributions brouglit by the peo- 
ple, or rather enforced by the king’s officers, 
they consist of money, corn, fruit, precious 
^ones, and all articles of their own manufacture. 
Ine submission of the subject to the sovereign 
IS almost unbounded. The former never dares 
jippear on horseback ; indeed this animal is only 
*ept in the royal stud. 

The capital (see below) has been frequently 
attacked by Europeans and again given up. It 
was taken by the Dutch in 1796, but they only 
aept possession about nine months. In 1802 a war 
again broke out, and the Candians submitted to thi 
-aglish army of 3000 men, under the command c 
‘ "®6ndarval, who left here Major Davie 
sm- 11 *^ The garrison, however, beinj 

b they soon suffered very materially fron 


the climate, and were obliged to surrender, on 
condition of being allowed to inarch to 
Trincomalee. This treacherous people, however, 
felt no repugnance at misleading and cruelly 
murdering the greater part of them in cold 
blood. Another expedition failed in 1804, but a 
third was resolved upon in 181.5, and an army of 
3000 men took possession of the capital. In 
March, 1816, the monarch, Wikremc KajaSinlia, 
was finally deposed, and the kingdom annexcil 
to the British dominions. 

Candy, the capital of the Candian dominions, 
about 142 miles from Trincomalee, and 108 
from Columbo, stands on a plain, surrounded by 
mountains covered with thick jungle and almost 
impenetrable woods. The town is, as it were, 
fortified by a thick thorn hedge, and is ap- 
proached by difficult narrow passes, guarded % 
gates of the same materials. The town stands 
near the banks of the river Maha-villa-gonga, and 
is formed of one principal street, about two miles 
long, with narrow lanes branching from it. At 
the extremity of the street is the palace, containing 
a great number of apartments, some of them 
curiously painted, and others ornamented with 
plate glasses. The ])rincipal building consists of 
two squares, one within the other ; the interior is 
the royal residence. The houses of the town are 
very mean. Long. 80° 47' E., lat. 7'^ 23' N. See 
Ckylon. 

CANE, n. & u. ) Kavva; Lat. ramm. A 

Ca'ny. S kind of strong reed, of 

which walking staffs are made ; a walking-staff’. 
A lance ; a dart made of cane ; whence the 
Spanish inego de canvas. The plant which yields 
the sugar. To beat with a walking-stick. Cany 
signifies full of canes, or consisting of canes. 

Shall I to please another wine-sprung mind 
Lose all mine own ; God hath given me a measure 
Short of his cane and body : must 1 find 
A pain in that wherein he finds a pleasure. Herbert. 

Hut in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Scricana, where Chineses drive. 

With sails and wind, their cany waggons light. Milton. 

The king thrust the captain from him with his cane ; 
whereupon he took his leave and went home. Harvey. 

Abenainar, thy youth these sports has known. 

Of which thy age is now spectator grown ; 

J udge-likc thou sitUst, to praise or to arraign 

The flying skinuish of the darted cane. Vryden. 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, stir the 
fire with your master’s cane. Swift. 

If the strong cane support thy walking hand. 
Chairmen no longer shall the wall command. 

Gay*s Trivia. 

This cane or reed, grows plentifully both in the East 
and West Indies, father reeds have their skin hard and 
dry, and their pulp void of juice ; but the skin of the su- 
gar cane is soft. It usually grows four or live feet high, 
and about half an inch in diameter. The stem or 
stalk is divided by knots a foot and a half apart. At 
the top it puts forth long green tufted loaves, from the 
middle of which arise the flower and the seed. They 
usually plant them in pieces a foot and a half below 
the top of the flower; and they are ordinarily ripe in 
ten months, at which time they are found quite full 
of a white succulent marrow, whence is expressed the 
liquor of which sugar is made. Chambers. 

And the sweet liquor on the cans bestow 
From which prepared the luscious su »ars flow. 

litachmoic. 
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iimbition ! does ambition there reside ? 

Yes ! when the boy in manly mood astride^ 

Of headstrong prowess innocently vain. 

Canters, the jockey of his father's cane. Bithop. 

Cane, Grotto Del, i. e. the dog's grotto, 
a cave of Naples, seven miles from Puzzoli, 
where many dogs have been suffocated to show 
the effect of a mephitic vapor, which rises a foot 
above the bottom of this grotto. 

Cane, in botany. See Arundo. 

Cane, Si'gak. See Sacciiarom 

CAN KLI^, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, and dodecandria class of plants, 
natural order twelfth, holoracere : cal. ihree- 
lobed ; the petals five ; die anthcrtE twelve to 
twenty-one, growing on an urceolated or bladder- 
shaped nectariuin ; and the fruit is a trilocular 
berry with two seeds. There is but one known 
species, C. alba. It grows usually about twenty 
feet high, and eight or ten inches in thickness, 
in most of the Jlahama islands. The leaves are 
narrow at the stalk, growing wider at their ends, 
which are broad and rounding, having a middle 
rib only ; tliey are very smooth, and of a light 
shining green. The whole plant is very aromatic, 
the bark particularly, being used in distilling, 
and in greater esteem in the more northern parts 
of the world than in Britain. The bark is the 
canella alba of the shops. It is brought to us 
rolled up into long quills, thicker than the cin- 
namon, and both outwardly and inwardly of a 
whitish color, lightly inclining to yellow. Infu- 
sions of it in water are of a yellowish color, and 
smell of the canella : but they are rather bitter 
than aromatic. Tinctures in rectified spirit have 
the warmth of the bark, but little of its smell. 
Proof spirit dissolves the aromatic as well as the 
bitter matter of the canella, and is therefore the 
best menstruum. This bark is a warm pungent 
aromatic, though not of the most agreeable kind: 
nor are atiy of the preparations of it very grate- 
ful. Canella alba is often employed where a 
warm stimulant to the stomach is necessary, and 
as a corrigent of other articles. It is now, how- 
ever, little used in composition by the London 
College; the only officinal formula which it enters 
being the pulvis aloeticus ; but with the Edin- 
burgh (College it is an ingredient in the tinctura 
amaro, vinum amarum, vinum rhei, as it is use- 
ful as covering the taste of some other articles. 

CANEPIIORIA, a ceremony celebrated by 
the Athenian virgins on the eve of their marriage 
day, in which the maid, conducted by her father 
and mother, went to the temple of Minerva, car- 
rying with her a basket full of little curiosities, as 
presents to Diana, to engage her to make tlie 
marriage state happy; or, as the scholmt uf 
Theocritus has it, the basket was intended .as a 
kind of honorable amends made to that goddess, 
the protectrix of virginity, for abandoning her 
party ; or as a ceremony to appease her wrath, 
duiclas calls it u festival in honor of Diana. Ca- 
nephoria was also a festival in honor of Bacchus, 
celebrated particularly by the Athenians, in which 
the young maids carried golden baskets full of 
fruit, covered to conceal the mystery from the 
uninitiated. 

CANES, in Egypt an<) other eastern countries, 
a poor sort of buildings for the receotiou of 


strangers and travellers, who are accommodated 
with a room at a small price, but with no other 
necessaries ; so that, excepting the room, there 
are no greater accommodations in these houses 
than in the deserts except that there is a market 
near. 

Canes Venatici, in astronomy, the grey- 
hounds, two new constellations first established 
by Ilevelius, between the tail of the Great Bear 
and the arms of Bootes, above the Coma Berenices. 
The first is called asterion, being next the Bear’s 
tail ; the other chara 

CANGA, in the Chinese affairs, a wooden 
clog borne on the neck by way of punishment 
for divers offences • The canga is composed of 
two pieces of wood notched, to receive the cri- 
minal’s neck ; the load lies on his shoulders, 
and is more or less heavy according to the qua- 
lity of his offence. Some cangas weigh 200lbs. ; 
the generality from fifty to sixty. 'The manda- 
rins condemn to the punishment of the canga, 
Sentence of death is sometimes changed for this 
kind of punishment. 

CANGE (Sicu Du). See Eresne Du. 

CANGIAGIO, or Cambiasi, (Lewis), one of 
the most eminent of the Genoese painters, was 
born in 1527. His works at Genoa are very nu- 
merous; and he was employed by the king of 
Spain to adorn part of the Escurial. He was 
not only expeditious, but worked equally well 
with both hands; and, by that unusual power, 
executed more designs, and finished grand works 
with his own pencil, in a much shorter time, 
than most other artists could do with several as- 
sistants. At the age of seventeen, being eiuj)loyed 
in painting the front of an elegant house, in fresco, 
on his entering on the scaffold the other artists 
concluded from his youth that he could be no- 
thing more than a grinder of colors, and, there- 
fore, when he took up the pallet, they atieniptefl 
to prevent him, being apprehensive that he would 
spoil the work, but after a few stroke.s of his 
pencil they acknowledged their mistake, and 
allowed him to proceed. lie died in 1585. 

CANICUJiA, in astroaoray, a star in the con- 
stellation canis major, called also the dog-.star ; 
by the Greeks ^tipioc, Sirius. It is the tenth in 
order in the Britannic catalogue ; in Tycho’s 
and Ptolemy’s it is the second. It is situated in 
the mouth of the constellation, and is of the first 
magnilude, being the largest and brightest star in 
the heavens. Erom the rising of this star not 
cosmically, or with the sun, but heliacally, that 
is, its emersion from the sun's rays, the ancients 
reckoned their dies caniculares, canicular days, 
or dog days. The Egyptians and Ethiopians 
began tlieir year at the rising of the canicula, 
reckoning to its rise again the next year. The 
rea.soii of their choice of the canicula, before the 
other stars, to compute their time by, was not 
only the superior brightness of that star, but be- 
muse its heliacal rising was in Egypt a time of 
singular note, as falling on the greatest augmen- 
tation of the Nile. Ephestion adds, that from the 
aspect and color of canicula the Egyptians drew 
prognostics concerning the rise of the Nile ; and, 
according to Elorus, predicted the futwe slate o* 
the year ; so that the first rising of tl»is 
annually observed with great attention. 
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CANIC'ULAll, adj. Lat. canicularis. Belong- 
ing to the dog-star; as canicular, or dog days. 

In regard to different latitudes, unto some the cam- 
eular days are in the winter, as unto such as are un- 
der the equinoctial line ; for unto them the dog-star 
ariseth, when the sun is about the tropick of Cancer, 
whicli season unto them is winter. Brownest VtU. Err, 
CANICULUM, or Caniculus, in the Byzan- 
tine antiquities, a golden standish or ink vessel, 
decorated with precious stones, wherein was 
kept the sacred encaustum, or red ink, where- 
with the emperors signed their decrees, letters, 
&c. The name alludes to the figure of a dog 
which it represented, or rather because it was 
.supported by the figures of dogs. The caniculura 
was under the care of a particular officer of state. 

(.’-ANINANA, in zoology, a species of serpent 
found in America, and esteemed one of the less 
poisonous kinds. It grows to about two feet 
long ; and is green on the back, and yellow on 
the belly. It feeds on eggs and small birds: 
the natives cut oft' the head and tail, and eat the 
body a.s a delicate fish. 

'CANINE', adj. Lat. caninus. Having the pro- 
perties of a dog. Canine hunger, or bulimia, in 
medicine, is an appetite that cannot be satisfied. 

A kind of women arc made up of canine particles ; 
these are scolds, who imitate the animals out of which 
they were taken, always busy and barking, and snarl 
at every one that comes in their way. Addison. 

Ft may occasion an exorbitant appetite of usual 
things, which they will take in such quantities, till 
they vomit them up like dogs ; from whence it is 
called canine. Arbuthnot^ 

Canink Madness. See Medcine. 

(Canine Teeth, are two sharp edged teeth in 
each jaw : one on each side, placed between the 
incisores and molares. 

CANINI (John Angelo and Mark Anthony), 
two brothers, natives of Horae, celebrated for 
tli(!ir love of antiqtjities. John excelled in de- 
signs for engraving on stones, particularly heads ; 
Mark engraved them. They were encouraged 
hy (Colbert to publish a succession of heads of 
the heroes and great men of antiquity, designed 
bom medals, antique stones, and other ancient 
remains ; but John died at Rome soon after the 
work was begun : Mark Anthony, however, pro- 
cured a.ssistuncc, finished and published it in 
Italian, in 1069. The cuts of this edition were 
engraved by Canini, Picard, and Valet; and a 
curious explanation is given, which discovers the 
TK Caninis in history and mythology. 

A he Irench edition of Amsterdam, 1731, is spu- 
rious. ^ ^ 

LANIS, in zoology, the dog, a genus of qua- 
orupeds, belonging to the order of fenn. The 
characters of the dog are these : six fore-teeth in 
' upper jaw, those in the sides longer than the 
intermediate ones, which are lobated; in the 
Jinder jaw there are also six fore-teeth, those on 
sides being lobated. lie has six grinders in 
Jhe upper, and seven in the lower jaw. The 
eeth called dog-teeth are four, one on each side, 
Om in the lower ahd upper jaw, sharp-pointed, 
of Tv ^ inward, and at a distance from any 

the rest. Zoologists commonly reckon four- 
of this genus. Mr. Kerr, in his Ani- 
Kingdom, enumerates seventeen : but zoolo- 


gical arrangement seems not yet to have arrived 
at its perfection. Mr. Pennant, with consider- 
able propriety (as Mr. Kerr remarks), excludes 
all the hyena} from this genus. Indeed to ordi- 
nary readers it must appear somewliat strange, 
to class animals of such very opposite natures as 
the fox, the wolf, and the hyenae, under the same 
genus with the dog. Adopting Mr. Kerr’s ar- 
rangement in general, we state the different spe- 
cies and varieties as follows : — 

I. Can IS Adive, the barbary fox, or cbacal of 
Buffon, the jackal adive, has a long and slender 
nose, sharp upright ears, long bushy tail ; color, 
a very pale brown ; space above and below the 
eyes black; from behind each enr there is a 
black line, which soon divides into two, which 
extend to the lower part of the neck ; and the 
tail is surrounded with three broad rings. This 
species is of the size of the common fox, but the 
limbs are shorter, and the nose is more slender. 

II. Canis Antarcticus, the new Holland 
dog, or dog of New South Wale.s, is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Kerr : — ‘ the tail is bushy ai)d 
hangs downwards; the ears are short and erect; 
and the muzzle is pointed. It inhabits New 
Holland ; is rather less than two feet higli ; and 
about two feet and a half in length. His head 
resembles that of a fox, having a pointed muzzle, 
garnished with whiskers, and short erect ears; 
the body and tail light brown; paler towards the 
belly, on tlie sides of the face and throat. The 
hind parts of the fore-legs, the fore parts of 
the hind-legs, and all the feet, are white. On the 
whole it is a very elegant, but fierce and cruel, 
animal ; from which, with its figure, the total 
want of the common voice of the dog, and from 
general resemblance in other respects, it seems 
more properly to belong to the wolf kind.' 

III. Cams Aureus, the schackal, or jackal, 
as described by Pennant, has yellowish brown 
irides ; ears erect, formed like those of a fox, hut 
shorter and less pointed ; hairy, with white 
within ; brown without, tinged and dusky : head 
shorter than that of a fox, and nose blunter: 
lips black, and somewhat loose : neck and body 
very much resembling those of that animal, but 
the body more compressed; the legs have the 
same resemblance, but are longer : tail thickest 
in the middle, tapering to the point : five toes on 
the fore-feet, the inner toe very short, and placed 
high : four toes on the hind feet, all covered 
with hair even to the claws. The hairs are much 
stiflrer than those of a fox, but scarcely so stiff as 
those of a wolf ; short about the nose ; on the 
back three inches long ; on the belly shoiter : 
those at the end of the tail four inches long: 
color of the upper part of the body a dirty 
tawny ; on the back, mixed with black : lower 
part of the body of a yellowish white : tail tipt 
with black ; the rest of the same color with the 
back : the legs of an unmixed tawny brown : the 
fore-legs marked (but not always) with a black 
spot on the knees; but on no part are those 
vivid colors which could merit the title of golden, 
bestowed on it by Kaempfer. The length from 
the nose to the root of the tail is little more than 
twenty-nine inches English : the tail, to the ends 
of the hairs, ten inches and three quarters, the 
tip reaching to the top of tlie hind legs: the 
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lieight, from the space between the shoulders to 
the ground, rather more than eighteen inches and 
a half ; the hind parts a little higher. This spe- 
f.es inhabits all the hot and temperate parts of 
Asia, India, Persia, Arabia, Great Tartary, and 
about Mount Caucasus, Syria, and the Holy 
Land. It is found in most parts of Africa, from 
Jiarlmry to the C’ape of Good Hope. 

IV. Canis Cejido, the zerda, has a very 
pointed visage; large bright black eyes; very 
large ears, of a bright rose color, internally lined 
with long hairs; the orifice so small as not to be 
visible, pri&hably covered with a valve or mem- 
brane ; the legs and feet are like those of a dog; 
the tail is taper ; color between a straw and pale 
brown : length from nose to tail ten inches ; ears 
three inches and a half long; tail six; height 
not five. It inhabits tlie vast desert of Sahara, 
which extends beyond mount Atlas. It burrows 
in the sandy ground, which shows the necessity 
of the valves to the ears ; and is so exceedingly 
swift that it is veiy rarely taken alive. It feeds 
on insects, espet ially locusts, sits on its rump, 
is very vigilant, barks like a dog, but inncli 
shiiller, and that chiefly in the night: is never 
observed to be sportive. We are indebted to 
Mr. Kric Skioldebrand, formerly Swedish con- 
sul at Algiers, for our knowledge of this singular 
animal. He never could procure but one alive, 
which escaped before he examined its teeth ; the 
genus is very uncertain : the form of its head 
and legs, and some of its manners, determined 
Mr. Pennant to rank it in this genus. That 
which was in possession of ISIr. Skioldebrand 
fed freely from the hand, and avouUI eat bread or 
boiled meat. IhifTon lias given a figure of this 
animal; but from the autlloiily of Mr. Hruce 
ascribes to it a different place, aiul different 
manners. He says that it is found to the south 
of the Palus Tritonides, in I.ybia; that it has 
something of the nature of the bare, and some- 
thing of the squirrel ; and that it lives on the 
palm-trees, and feeds on the fruits. 

V. (’an IS (’iM'.nEo-AiKiEMEUs, the silvery 
fox of Ltiuisiatia, resembles the common fox in 
form, l)ut has a most beautiful coat. The short 
hairs are of a deep brown ; and over them .spring 
long silvery hairs, whicli give the animal a very 
elegant appearance. They live in forests ahound- 
ing in game, and never attempt the poultry 
which mn at large. The woody eminences in 
Louisiana are everywhere pierced with their 
holes. 

VI. Canis Familiahis, tlie domestic or faith- 
ful dog, is distinguished from the other species 
by haying its tail bent to the left side, which 
mark is so singular, that perhaps the tail of no 
Other qiiadnipcd is beut in this manner. Of 
this species there are a great number of varieties. 
Linn'dcus enumerates eleven ; Buffon gives figures 
of twenty-seven; and Mr. Kerr enumerates no 
fewer than forty, lie is so important an animal 
that we shall resume tlie consideration of the 
.species under the article Doc. 

VIT. Canis Hy^:na has a straight jointed 
tail, with the hair of its neck erect, small naked 
^ars, and four toes on each foot. See Hyjena. 

Vlll. Cams Indicus, or Aostraeis, the an- 
tarctic fox, tlie coyotl of Fernandez, and the 


loiip-renard of Bougainville, has short pointed 
ears; irides hazel; head and body cinereous 
brown ; hair more woolly than that of the com- 
mon fox, resembling much that of the arctic • 
legs dashed with rust color ; tail dusky, tipped 
with white, shorter and more bushy than that of 
the common fox, than which it is about one-third 
larger. It has much the habit of the wolf, in 
cars, tail, and .strength of limbs. Hence the 
French name loup-renard, or wolf-fox. It may 
be a wolf degenerated by climate. The largest 
are those of Senegal : the next are the European: 
those of North America are still smaller. The 
Mexican wolves, which Mr. Pennant apprehends 
to be this species, are again less ; and this, which 
inhabits the Falkland Isles, near the extremity of 
South America, is dwindled to the size described. 

IX. Canis Lacopus, the arctic fox, has a sharp 
nose ; short rounded ears, almost hid in the fur ; 
long and soft liuir, somewhat woolly ; short legs ; 
toes covered on all parts, like that of a common 
hare, with fur ; tail short and more bushy th.in 
tliat of the common fox, of a bluish gray or ash 
color, sometimes white : the young of the gray 
are black before they come to maturity : the hair 
much longer in winter than summer, as is usual 
with animals of cold climates. It inhabits tin; 
countries bordering on the Frozen Sea ; Kams- 
chatka ; the isles between it and America, and 
the opposite parts of America discovered in Beh- 
ring’s expedition in 1741 ; and is found in (Green- 
land, Iceland, Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, and 
Lapland. It burrows under ground, forms holes 
many feet in length, and strews the bottom with 
moss. In Greenland and Spitzbergen it lives in 
the clefts of recks, not being able to burrow by 
reasem of the frost: two or three pair inhabit tlie 
same hole. They are in heat about Lady- day ; 
and during that time they continue in tite op<‘n 
air, but afterwards take to their holes. Tlui 
Greenlanders take them either in pitfalls dug in 
the snow, and baited with the capedin fish ; or in 
springes made with whalebone, laid over a hole 
made in the snow, strewed ever at bottom ^ith 
the same kind of fish ; or in traps made like little 
huts, with flat stories, with a broad one by way 
of door, which falls down, by means of a string 
baited on the inside with a piece of flesh, when- 
ever the fox enters and pulls at it. The Green- 
landers preserve the skins for traffic ; and in cases 
of necessity eat the flesh. They also make but- 
tons of the skins ; and split the tendons, and make 
use of them instead of thread. Mr. Kerr men- 
tions two varieties : viz. 1. C. lagopus albus, the 
isatis, or white arctic fox ; and 2. C. lagopus 
ca-rulescens, the bluish arctic fox. The furs of 
these are more esteemed than those of the white. 

X. Cams Lupus, the wolf, has a long head, 
pointed nose, ears erect and sharp, long legs well 
clothed with hair; tail bushy and bending down, 
with the tip black ; head and neck ash colored ; 
bcidy generally pale brown tinged with yellow : 
sometimes found white, and sometimes entirely 
black. He is larger and fiercer than a dog. Ib** 
eyes sparkle, and there is a great degree of fmy 
and wildness in his looks. When he walks he 
draws up his claws, to prevent his tread 
being heard. His neck is short, but admits o 
quick motion to either side. His teeth are large 
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and sharp ; andliis bite is terrible, as his stren^h 
is great. Cruel, cowardly, and suspicious, the 
wolf flies from man ; and seldom ventures out of 
the woods, except pressed by hunger : but when 
this becomes extreme, he braves danger, and will 
attack men, horses, dogs, asid cattle of all kinds; 
even the graves of the dead are not proof against 
his rapacity. Unlike the dog, he is ai enemy to 
all society, and keeps no company even with those 
of his own species. When several wolves appear 
together, it is not a society of peace, but of war; 
it is attended with tumult and dreadful howlings, 
and indicates an attack upon some large animal, 
a? a stag, an ox, or a formidable mastiff. This 
military expedition is no sooner finished than 
they separate, and each returns in silence to his 
olitude. There is even little intercourse between 
the males and females : they feel the mutual at- 
tractions of love but once a year, and never re- 
main long together. The females come in season 
ill winter : many males follow the same female ; 
and this association is more bloody than the for- 
mer; for they growl, chase, fight, and tear one 
another, and often sacrifice him that is preferred 
by the female. The female commonly flies a 
long time, fatigues her admirers, and retires while 
they sleep, with the most alert or most favorite 
male. They begin with the old females about the 
end of December, and finish with the young ones 
in Tebruary or beginning of March. The time 
of gestation is about four months and a half ; and 
young whelps are found from the end of April to 
the month of July. When the females are about 
to bring forth they search for a concealed place 
in the inmost recesses of the forest. After fixing 
on the spot, they make it smooth and plain for 
a considerable space, by cutting and tearing up 
with their teeth all the brambles and brush-wood. 
They then bring great quantities of moss, and 
jjrepare a commodious bed for their young, 
which are generally five or six, though sometimes 
they bring forth seven, eight, and even nine, but 
never less tlian three. They come into the world 
blind, like dogs ; the mother suckles them some 
^yeeks, and soon learns them to eat flesh, which 
prepares for them by tearing it into small 
pieces. Some time after she brings them field 
mice, young hares, partridges, and other fowls. 
The young wolves begin by playing with these 
miimals, ard at last worry them ; then the mother 
pulls off the feathers, tears them in pieces, and 
gives a part to each of her young. They never 
leave thei^ den till the end of six weeks or two 
months. They then follow their mother, who 
leads ihera to drink. She conducts them back to 
the den, or, when any danger is apprehended, 
obliges* them to conceal themselves elsewhere. 
Though, like other females, the she wolf is 
naturally more timid than the male ; yet, when 
ner young are attacked, she defends them with 
intrepidity, loses all sense of danger, and become: 
perfectly furious. She never leaves them till their 
education is finished, till they are so strong as to 
need no assistance or protection, and have ac- 
quired talents for ’rapine, which generally hap- 
pens in ten or twelve months after their first teeth 
(which commonly fall out in the first month) are 
replaced. Wolves are full grown at the end of 
two or three years, and live fifteen or twenty 
years. When old, they turn whitish, and their 


teeth are much worn. They sleep,, but more 
during the day than the night, and it is always a 
slight slumber. They drink often ; and, in the 
time of drouglit, when there is no water in the 
hollows, or in the trunks of old trees, they repair, 
several times in a day, to the brooks or rivulets. 
Though extremely voracious, if supplied with 
water, they can pass four or five days without 
meat. The wolf has great strength, especially in 
tlie anterior parts of the body, in the muscles of 
the neck and jaws. Jle carries a sheep in his 
mouth, and, at the same time, outruns the shep- 
herds; so that he can only be stopped or de- 
prived of his prey by dogs. Ills bite is cruel, and 
always more obstinate in proportion to the small- 
ness of the resistance ; for, when an animal can 
defend itself, he is cautious and circumspect. 
He never fights but from necessity. VVheu 
wounded with a ball, he cries; and yet, when 
despatching him with bludgeons, he complains 
not. When he falls into a snare, he is so over- 
come with terror, that he may either be killed 
or taken alive without resistance : he allows him- 
self to be chained, muzzled, and led any where, 
without exhibiting the least symptom of resent- 
ment or discontent. The senses of the w'olf an? 
excellent, but particularly that of smelling, which 
often extends farther than his eye. The odor 
of carrion strikes him at the distance of more than 
a league?. He likewise scents live tmirnals very 
far, and hunts them a long time by following 
their track. When he issues from the wood, hi? 
never loses the wind. He stops upon the borders 
of the forest, smells on all sides, and receives 
the emanations of living or dead animals ; brought 
to him from a distance by the wind. Though he 
gives the preference to living animals ; yet he de- 
vours the most putrid carcases. He is fond of 
human flesh ; and, if stronger, he would perhaps 
eat no other. Wolves have been known to follow 
armies, to come in troops to the field of battle, 
where bodies are carelessly interred, to tear them 
up, and to devour them with an insatiable avi- 
dity. And, when once accustomed to human 
flesh, are said ever after to attack men. Wolves 
of this vicious disposition are called lotips ga- 
roiix by the French peasants, who suppose them 
to be possessed with some evil spirits; and of 
this nature were the were-wulfs of the old Saxons. 
The wolf inhabits the continents of F^uropc, 
Asia, Africa, and America; Kamtschatka, and 
even as high as the arctic circle. Those of North 
America are the smallest ; and, when reclaimed, 
are the dogs of the natives : the wolves of Sene- 
gal are the largest and fiercest; they prey in 
company with tiie lion. They are found in Africa 
as low as ll»e Cape. In the east, and particu- 
larly in Persia, wolves are exhibited as spectacles 
to the people. When young, they are learned to 
dance, or rather to perform a kind of wrestling 
with a number of men. Bufl'on brought up se- 
veral of them : ‘ When young, or during the first 
year,’ he informs us, * they are very docile, and 
even caressing; and, if well fed, neither disturb 
the poultry nor any other animal : hut at the age 
of eighteen months or two years, their natural 
ferocity appears, and they must be chained to 
prevent them from running oft’ and doing mis- 
chief. I brought up one till the age of eighteen 
or nineteen months, in a court along with fowls, 
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none of which he ever attacked ; biit, for his first 
essay, he killed the whole in one night, without 
eating any of them. Another, having broken his 
chain, ran off, after killing a dog with whom he 
had lived in great familiarity/ In England king 
Edgar is said first to have attempted the extirpa- 
tion of wolves, by commuting the punishments 
of certain crimes into the acceptance of a certain 
number of wolves’ tongues from the criminal ; 
and in Wales, by converting the tax of gold and 
silver into an annual tax of 300 wolves’ heads. 
We find, however, that some centuries after the 
reign of this monarch, these animals were in- 
creased to such a degree as to become again the 
object of royal attention : accordingly Edward I. 
issued his royal mandate to Peter Corbet to su- 
perintend and assist in the destruction of them 
in the several counties of Gloucester, Worcester, 
Hereford, Salop, and Stafford ; and in the adja- 
cent county of Derby, certain persons at Worm- 
hill, says Camden, hold their lands by the duty 
of hunting and taking the wolves that infested the 
country, whence they were styled wolvehunt. Far- 
ther back, in Athelstan’s reign, wolves abounded 
so much in Yorkshire, that a retreat was built at 
Elixton, in that county, * to defend passengers 
from the wolves, that they should not be devour- 
ed by them and such ravages did those animals 
make during winter, particularly in January, 
when the cold was severest, that the Saxons dis- 
tinguished that month by the name of the wolf 
month. They also called an outlaw wolf ’s-head, 
as being out of the protection of the law, pro- 
scribed, and as liable to be killed as that de- 
structive beast. 

Ireland was infested by wolves for many cen- 
turies after their extinction in England ; for there 
are accounts of some being found there as late as 
1710, the last presentment for killing of wolves 
being made in the county of Cork about that 
time. In many parts of Sweden the number of 
wolves has been considerably diminished by 
placing poisoned carcases in their way : but in 
other places they are found in great multitudes. 
Hunger sometimes compels them to eat lichens : 
these vegetables were found in the body of one 
killed by a soldier; but it was so weak, that it 
could scarcely move. It probably had fed on 
the lichen vulpinus, which is a known poison to 
these animals. Madness, in certain years, is apt 
to seize the wolf. The consequences are often 
very melancholy. Mad wolves will bite hogs 
and dogs, and the last again the human species. 
The symptoms are the same with those attendant 
on the bite of a mad dog. Fury sparkles in 
their eyes ; a glutinous saliva distils from their 
mouths; they carry their tails low, and bite in- 
difierently men and beasts. It is remarkable 
that this disease happens in the depth of winter. 
Often, towards spring, wolves get upon tlie ioe 
of the sea, to prey on the young seals, which 
they catch asleep : but this repast often proves 
fatal to them; for the ice, detached from the 
shore, carries them to a great distance from land, 
before they are sensible of it. In some years a 
large district is by this mean.s delivered from 
these pernicious beasts; which are heard howl- 
ing in a most dreadful manner, far in the sea. 
When wolves come to make their attack on 
cattle, they never fail attempting to frighten away 


the men by their loud cries ; but the sound of 
the horn makes them Hy. There is nothing va- 
luable in the wolf but his skin, which makes a 
warm durable fur. Jlis flesh is so bad, that it is 
rejected with abhorrence by all other quadrupeds ; 
no animal but a wolf will voluntarily eat a wolf. 
The smell of his breath is exceedingly offensive. 
As, to appease hunger, he swallows indiscrimi- 
nately everything he can find, corrupted flesh 
bones, hair, skins half tanned and covered with 
lime, he vomits frequently. In fine, the wolf is 
consummately disagreeable ; his aspect is base 
and savage, his voice dreadful, his odor insup- 
portable, his disposition perverse, his manners 
ferocious ; odious and destructive when living, 
and, when dead, perfectly useless, except for his 
fur. Mr. Kerr enumerates four other varieties 
of this species, viz. 2. C. lupus albus, the white 
wolf, found near the Jenisea, in the eastern parts 
of Asiatic Russia, much valued on account of its 
fur. 3. C. lupus fasciatus, the striped wolf. It 
is of a gray color striped with black, and inha- 
bits the Cape of Good Hope. 4. C. lupus flavus, 
the yellow wolf, found in France and (jiermany, 
having a thicker fur, and more yellow color than 
the common kind. It is more wild, but less 
destructive, as it never troubles the flocks, or 
the habitations of men. .5. C. lupus niger, tlie 
black wolf. Tliis variety inhabits Canada, and 
is of a uniform black color. It is not'so long as 
the common kind; the ears are larger, more 
erect and more distant, but in every other cir- 
cumstance it resembles the common European 
wolf. 

XI. Cants Mf.somf.las, the capesch of Schre- 
ber, the tenlie, or kenlie, of the Hottentots, the 
Cape jackal, has erect yellowish brown ears, 
mixed with a few scattered black hairs : the head 
is of a yellowish brown, mixed with black and 
white, growing darker towards the hind part ; 
the sides are of a light brown, varied with dusky 
hairs : the body and also the back part of the 
legs are of a yellowish brown, lightest on the 
body ; the throat, breast, and belly white. On 
the neck, shoulders, and back, is a band oi 
black. The tail is bushy, of a yellowish brown : 
marked on the upper part with a longitudinal 
stripe of black, and towards the end cjicircled 
with two rings of black, and is tipt with white. 
In length, the animal is two feet and three 
quarters, to the the origin of the tail : the tail 
is one foot. It inhabits the countries about 
the Cape of Good Hope, and is found as high 
as the line. 

XII. Cants Mxxicanus, has a smooth tail, 
bent downwards. The body is ash colored, va- 
riegated with dusky stripes and tawny spots, 
on the forclmad, neck, breast, belly, and tail. 
Its head is large, and neck thick. It has great 
jaws and strong teeth. Above its mouth are 
bristles as large, but not so hard, as the spiT»8s 
of a hedgehog. Seba calls it the quauhpecolti, 
oF mountain cat; and Hemandes stiles it the 
xoloireuintli, or Mexican wolf. It inhabits the 
warm parts of Mexico and New Spain, and 
agrees with the European wolf in its manners ; 
whence it is also called lupus, though ranked as 
a different species. There is also a white Mexi 
ean wolf. 

XIII. Canis Thous, or tlwj Surinam wolf, 
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has a smootli tail bent downwaids. The body 
is pfray on the upper and white on the under 
parts. Its face has a wart over each eye, on each 
cheek, and under the throat. It is about the 
size of a larp^e cat ; and, according to Linnecus, 
is found at Surinam. It is mentioned also by 
Pennant. 

XIV. Canis Virginianus, the gray fox of 
Catesby, &c. has a sharp nose ; sharp, long, up- 
right ears ; legs long ; color gray, except a little 
redness about the ears. It iniiabits Carolina, 
and the warmer parts of North America, and 
differs from the arctic fox in form, and the nature 
of its dwelling : agreeing with the common fox 
in the first, but not in the last. It never bur- 
rows, but lives in hollow trees; it gives no 
diversion to the sportsman; for after a mile’s 
chase, it takes to its retreat; it has no strong 
smell ; it feeds on poultry, birds, &c. Tliese 
foxes are easily made tame ; their skins, when in 
season, are used for muffs. 

X V. 1 . C A N IS V ULPES, the common fox, has a 
straight tail, white at the point, liis body is 
yellowish, or rather straw-colored ; his ears are 
small and erect; his lips are whitish, and his 
fore feet black. From the base of the tail a 
strong scent is emitted, which to some people is 
very fragrant, and to others extremely disagree- 
able. The fox is a native of almost every quarter 
of the globe, and is of such a wild and savage 
nature, that it is impossible fully to tame him. 
He is esteemed the most sagacious and crafty of 
all beasts of prey. The former quality he shows 
in his method of providing himself with an asy- 
lum, where he retires from pressing dangers, 
dwells, and brings up his young : and his crafti- 
ness is chiefly discovered by the schemes he falls 
upon to catch lambs, geese, hens, and all kinds 
of small birds. ^ The fox fixes his abode on the 
border of the wood, in the neighbourhood of cot- 
tages ; he listens to the crowing of tlie cocks and 
the cries of the poultry. lie scents them at a 
distance; he chooses his time with judgment; 
he conceals his road as well as his design : he 
slips forward with caution, sometimes even trail- 
ing his body, and seldom makes a fruitless 
expedition. If he can leap the wall, or get in 
underneath, he ravages the poultry yard, puts all 
to death, and then retires softly with his prey, 
which he either hides under the herbage, or car- 
ries ofl* to his kennel. He returns in a few 
minutes for another, which he carries off, or con- 
ceals in the same manner, but in a different 
p^ce. In this way he proceeds till the progress 
oflhe sun, or some movements in the house, ad- 
vertise him that it is time to retire to his den. 
He plays the same game with the catchers of 
thrushes, woodcocks, &c. He visits the nets and 
hird-lirne very early in the morning, carries off 
successively tlie birds which are entangled, and 
*ays them in different places, especially near the 
of highways, in the furrows, under the 
‘crbage or brushwood, where they sometimes lie 
two or three days ; but he knows perfectly where 
to find them when he is in need. lie hunts the 
young hares in the plains, seizes old ones in their 
seats, never misses those which are wounded, 

' ‘gs out the rabbits in the warrens, discovers the 
“csts of partridges and quails, seizes the mothers . 


on the eggs, and destroys a vast quantity of 
game. The fox is exceedingly voracious ; be- 
sides flesh of all kinds, he eats, with equal 
avidity, eggs, milk, cheese, fruits, and particu- 
larly grapes. When the young hares and par- 
tridges fail him, he makes war against rats, field 
mice, serpents, lizards, toads, See. Of these he 
destroys vast numbers; and this is the only 
service he does to mankind. lie is so fond of 
honey, that he attacks the wild bees, wasps, and 
hornets. They at first put him to flight by a 
thousand stings ; but he retires only for the put- 
pose of rolling himself on the ground to crush 
them ; and he returns so often to the charge, that 
he obliges them to abandon the hive, which he 
soon uncovers, and devours both the honey and 
wax. In a word he eats fish, lobsters, grass- 
hoppers, &c. The fox is not easily, and never 
fully tamed : he languishes when (Icprived of 
liberty; and, if kept too long in a domestic 
state, he dies of chagrin. Foxes produce but 
once a year ; and the litter commonly consists of 
four or five, seldom six, and never less than 
three. When the female is full, she retires, and 
seldom goes out of her hole, where she prepares 
a bed for her young. She comes in season in 
the winter; and young foxes are found in the 
month of April. When she perceives that her 
retreat is discovered, and that her young have 
been disturbed, she carries them off one by one, 
and goes in search of another habitation. The 
young are brought forth blind; like the dog’s, 
they grow eighteen months or two years, and 
live thirteen or fourteen years. The senses of the 
fox are as good as those of the wolf ; the organs 
of his voice are more pliant and perfect. The 
wolf sends forth only frightful bowlings ; but the 
fox barks, yelps, and utters a mournful cry like 
that of the peacock. He varies his tones accord- 
ing to the different sentiments with which l>e is 
affected : he has an accent peculiar to the chase, 
and tones of desire, of complaint, and of sorrow. 
He has another cry expressive of acute pain, 
which he utters only when he is shot, or has 
some of his members broken; for he never 
mourns over any other wound ; and, like the 
wolf, may be beat till he is killed with a blud- 
geon without complaining : but he always defends 
himself to the last with great courage and 
bravery. Ilis bite is obstinate and dangerous ; 
and the severest blows will hardly make him quit 
his hold. In winter, particularly during frost, 
he yelps perpetually; but, in summer, he is 
almost entirely silent, and, during this season, 
casts his hair. He sleeps sound, in a round 
form, and may be easily approached without 
wakening ; but, when he only reposes himself, 
he extends his hind legs, and lies on his belly. 
It is in this situation that he spies the birds along 
the hedges, and meditates schemes for their sur- 
prise. The fox flies when he hears the explosion 
of a gun, or smells gunpowder. He is exceed- 
ingly fond of grapes, and does much mischief in 
vineyards. Various methods are daily employed 
to destroy foxes : they are hunted with dogs ; 
iron traps are frequently set at their holes; which 
are sometimes smoked to make them run out, 
that they may fell into the snares, or be killed by 
dogs or fire-arms. The chase of the fox requhes 
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less apparatus, and is more amusing than that of 
the wolf. To the latter every dog has great 
reluctance ; but all dogs hunt the fox spontane- 
ously and with pleasure ; for, though nis odor 
strong, they often prefer him to the stag or 
the hare. 

Of all animals the fox has the most significant 
eye, by which it expresses every passion of love, 
fear, natred, &c. He is remarkably playful; 
but, like all savage creatures, half reclaimed, 
will on the least offence bite those he is most 
familiar with. He is a great admirer of his 
bushy tail, with which he frequently amuses 
and exercises himself, by running in circles to 
catch it : and in cold weather, wraps it round 
his nose. The smell of this animal is in general 
very strong, and that of his urine remarkably 
fetid. It is so obnoxious, that it has often 
proved the means of his escape from the dogs. 
In warm weather it will quit its habitation for 
the sake of basking in the sun, or to enjoy the 
free air; but then it rarely lies exposed, but 
chooses some thick brake, that it may rest secure 
from surprise. Oows, magpies, and other birds 
who consider the fox as their common enemy, 
will often, by their notes of anger point out its 
retreat. The skin of this animal is furnished 
with a warm soft fur, which in many parts of 
I'.urope is used to make muffs, and to line 
clothes. V^ast numbers are taken in the Valais, 
and the Alpine parts of Switzerland. At Lau- 
sanne there are furriers who are often in posses- 
sion of between 2000 and 3000 skins, all taken 
in one winter. There are several varieties of the 
fo.x, diflbring either in color or form, viz. : 2 — 
4. C. vulpos alopex, the brant fox, or field fox 
of Linna?us, considered by him as a distinct spe- 
cies, has a straight tail, with a black tip, and a 
blackish fur, thicker than that of the common 
kind. Mr. Kerr says, it ‘ inhabits Europe, Asia, 
and Chili, and is less frequent, smaller, and of a 
darker color than the common fox, to which it 
is very similar in all other respects. That 
described by. Mr. Pennant came from Pennsyl- 
vania. Authors do not seem properly agreed 
about the animal to which this name is given : 
at least the coal fox, of Iluffon, and the brant 
fox, of Pennant, are considerably different, 
though quoted by Gmelin as synonymous.' 
They are therefore added as sub- varieties, a. 
C. vulpes alopex Americanus, the brant fox, as 
described by Gesner and Linnaeus, is of a fiery 
redness; and called by the first brand-fuchs, 
by the last brandraef ; it is scarcely half the sizi? 
of the common fox ; the nose is black, and much 
sharper ; the space round the ears ferruginous ; 
the forehead, back, shoulders, thighs, and sides, 
black, mixed with red, ash-co*or, and black ; the 
belly yellowish ; the tail black above, red 
beneath, and cinereous on its side. It is a native 
of Pennsylvania, h. C. vulpes alopex Kuro- 
paeus, the charbonnier, or coal fox of iluffon, has 
remarkably black feet and legs, and inhabits tliat 
part of France formerly called liurgundy. It is of 
a silvery gray color, and has the tail tipt with white. 
(L lycaon, the black fox, is the most cunning of 
the genus, and its skin the most valuable ; a lin- 
ing of it is, in llussia, esteemed preferable to the 
.finest sables ; a single skin will sell for 400 ru- 


bles. It inhabits the northern parts of Europe 
Asia, and North America. 

Canis Major, the great dog, in astronomy 
a constellation of the southern hemisphere, below 
Orion’s feet, somewhat to the westward. See 
Astronomy. 

Canis Minor, the little dog, in astronomv, 
a constellation of the northern hemisphere; called 
also by the Greeks Procyon, and by the Latins 
Antecanis and Canicula. See Astronomy. 

CANISIUS (Henry), a native of Nimeguen, 
whose real name was De Hondt, one of the most 
learned men of his time, was professor of canon, 
law at Ingolstadt. His principal works are, 1. 
Summa J uris Canonici. 2. Antiques Lexicones 
7 vols. 4to, a very valuable work. He died iii 
1609. 

CANTSTER, n. s. Lat. canistrum. A small 
basket. A small vessel in which any thing, suclt 
as tea or coffee, is laid up. 

White lilies in full canisters they bring, 

With all the glories of the purple spring. Drydcn. 

CAN'KER, V. a. & n. } Lat. cancer. It 
Can'kerbit, part. adj. } seems to have the 
same meaning and original with cancer, Imt to 
be accidentally written with a /:, when it denotes 
bad qualities in a less degree ; or canker might 
come from, Fr. chancre, Ital. cunchcro, and can- 
cer from the I.atin. A worm tiiat preys upon 
and destroys fruits. A fly that commits the same 
specic.s of depredation. Any thing that corrupts 
or consumes. An eating or corroding humor. 
Corrosion : virulence. A kind of wild worthle.ss 
rose; tlie dog ro.se. To grow corrupt: implying 
something venomous and malignant. To cor- 
rupt; to corrode. To infect; to pollute. 

His chamber all was hanged about witli rolls 
And old records from ancient times derived. 

Some made in books, some in long parchment srrolU. 
That were all worm-eaten and full of canker holes. 

Spenser. 

And loathfull idlenes he doth detest. 

The canker-yroTino of everie gentle brest ; 

The which to banish with fair^ exercise 
Of knightly feates, he daylie doth devise. 

Spenser. Mother Hubberd*s Tale. 

T am not glad, that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plaister hy a contemn'd revolt. 

And heal the inveterate canker of one wound 
By making many. Shakspeare. 

As with age his body uglier grows. 

So his mind with cankers. 

Yet writers say, as in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells ; so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all. 

Know, my name is lost. 

By treason's tooth baregnawn and cankerbit. 

Or if these cankered foes, as most men sayj 
So mighty be, that gird this wall of clay^ 

What makes it hold so long, and threatened ruin stay. 

Fletcher*s Purple Itlavd. 
Restore to God his due in tithe and time : 

Ajtithe purloined cankers the whole estate. Herbert^' 

It is the canker and ruin of many mens' estates, 
which, in process of time, breeds a public poverty. 

Bacon. 

There be of flies, caterpillors, canker flies, and bear 
es. Waltw^f Angler- 

As the Jessean hero did appease 
Saul's stormy rage and stopped his black disease. 
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8o the- team’d bard with artful song suppressed 
The swelling passion of his cankered breast ; 

And in his heart kind inftuences shod 

Of country’s love, l»y truth and justice bred. Marvell. 

Draw a cherry with the leaf, the shaft of a steeple, 
a single or can/^ rose. Peaeltam. 

A huffing, shining, flattering, cringing coward, 

A canker worm of peace, was raised above him. 

Otwaj/, 

I'o some new clime, or to thy native sky. 

Oh friendless and forsaken virtue I fly : 

The Indian air is deadly to thee grown ; 

Deceit and cat^ured malice rule thy throno. Dryden. 

That eating canker » grief, and wasteful spite. 

Preys on the rosy bloom of youth and beauty. Rowe. 

An honest man will enjoy himself better in a 
moderate fortune, that is gained with honour and 
reputation, than in an overgrown estate, that is can^ 
ftcred with the acquisitions of rapine and exaction. 

Addison. 

No longer live the cankers of my cotirt j * 

All to your several states with speed resort ; 

Waste in wild riot w’hat your land allows. 

There ply the early feast and late carouse. Ptqie. 

Thus, when a villain crams his chest. 

Gold is the canker of the breast ; 

'Tis avarice, insolence, and pride. 

And every shocking vice bc ide. Oay. 

Beyond the lowly vale of slu'pherd’s life 
They never roam’d : secure beinalh llic strrm 
Which in ambition’s lofty land is rife. ; 

Where peace and love arc canker'd by the Aoriii 
Of pride, each bud of joy iudnstiious to deform. 

Be-attic. 

Now hideous and forlorn ! w'hcrc ruthless Care, 
With cankering tooth corrodes the seeds of life; 

And deaf with passions’ storms Avhen pines Despair, 
And howling furids rouse tho eternal strife. Id. 

Cankeu, in farriery, a disease incident to 
horses, consisting of a kind of fungous excre.s- 
cence in their feet, whicli sometimes destroys tlie 
whole hoo , and so the horse. See Faurif.ry. 

Camkf.r, in gardening, a disease incident to 
trees, proceeding cliiedy from the nature of the 
soil, which makes the bark rot and lall. If the 
canker be in a bough, cut it off’; in a large 
hough, at some distance from the stem ; in a small 
one, close to it ; but, for over-hot strong ground, 
the ground is to he cooled about the roots with 
pond mud and cow dung. 

CANNA, in botany, Indian flowering reed ; ’a 
genus of the monogynia order, and monandna 
cl.'is: of plants, natural order eighth, scilamina* : 
cA L.triphyllous : cor. erect, divided into six parts, 
with a distinct lip, bipartite and rolled back : the 
style lanceolate, and growing to the corolla : cars. 
crowned with the calyx. There are live species, 
vw. 1. C.coccinea, hath larger leaves than any 

o|the other four species, and the stalks rh 

higher. The flowers are produced in large spikes ; 
•itiu are of a bright crimson, or rather scarlet 
color. 2. C. glauca, with a very large yellow 
ower, is a native of South America. 3. C. In- 
'ca, or common broad-leaved flowering cane, 
w a native of both Indies ; the inhabitants of the 
niish islands in America call it Indian shot, 
om the I'ounduess and hardness of the .seeds, 
bas a thick flosliy tiiberons root ; which th- 
V. 


vides into many irregular knoKs; it sends out 
many large oval leaves, without order. 4. C. 
angustifolia, a plant common to the tropical parts 
of America. 5. C. juncea, a Chinese plant, 
with a small rufous flower and grassy leaves. 

Canna likewise denotes a sort of long mea- 
sure, otherwise called by modern authors a cane, 
by the Latins calamus, and in scripture a reed. 

CAN'NABlNEjCd;. \jA.cunnobinm. Hempen. 

CANNABIS, in botany, hemp; a genus of the 
pentandria order, and dioecia class, natural order 
fifty-third, scabridse: cal. of the male quin- 
quepartite, of the female raonophyllous, entire, 
and gaping at the side : coR. none, styles two ; 
the fruit is a nut, bivalvcd, within tlie closed ca- 
lyx. Of this there is but one species, viz. C. 
saliva. It is propagated in the rich fenny parts 
of l.incolnshire in great quantities, for its bark, 
which is useful for cordage, cloth, &c. and the 
seeds abound with oil. Ilemp is always sown 
on a deep, moist, rich, soil such as is found in 
Holland, J.iiicolnshire, and tlie fens of the island 
of Ely, where it is cultivated to great advantage 
as it might be in many other parts of England, 
wlu.Te there is a soil of the .same kind ; but it 
will nottlirive on clayey or stifl’cold land. The 
ground on which beinp is to he sown, should be 
well ploughed, and nnule very line by harrowing. 
When the plants are eomo up, they should be 
hoed out us lunii]is are, leaving llnau two feet 
apart ; ohserve also lo cut down all weeds, 
which, if well performed in dry weather, will 
destroy them. This crop, however, will reijuin* 
a second hoeing, in about six weeks after the 
first; and, if this is well performed, the crop 
will require no further care. The first season 
for pulling hemp is usually about tlie middle of 
August, when they begin to pull what they call 
the simble hem]), being that whicli is composed 
of the male jilants ; but it would be miich liettor 
to defer this for a fortnight or tliree wei ks longer, 
until those male plants have fully shetl their fa- 
rina or dust, without which the weeds will provi; 
only empty husks. Those decay soon after they 
have shed their farina. The second ymlUug is a 
little after IMichaelmas, when the seeds are ri])e. 
This is usually called karle hemp, and consists of 
the female plants which were left. This karle 
hemp is bound in bundles of a yard comjjass, 
statute measure, which are laid in the sun for a 
few days to dry; and then it is stacked up, or 
housed, to keep it dry till the seed can be threshed 
out. An acre of hemp, on a rich soil, will produce 
nearly three quarters of seed, which, together will 
the unwrought hemp, is worth £6 to £’8. Hemp 
is esteemed very effectual for destroying weeds ; 
hut this it accomplishes by impoverishing the 
ground, and thus robbing them of their nou- 
rishment ; so that a crop of it must not be re- 
peated on the same sjiot. Some seeds of a large 
kind of hemp, growing in China, were some years 
ago sent by llie East India Company to the So- 
ciety for the encouragement of Arts, INlanufuc- 
tures, and Commerce. From the leaves of hern]) 
pounded and boiled in water, the natives of tlu; 
East Indies prepare an intoxicating liquor, ol 
which they are very fond. The ])lant when fresh, 
has a rank narcotic .smell ; the water in which 
the stalks are soaked, in order to separate tiie 

11 
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tough rind for mechanic uses, is said to be vio- 
lently poisonous, and to produce its eflfects almost 
as soon as drank. The seeds also have some 
smell of the herb, and their taste is unctuous and 
sweetish : they are recommended, boiled in milk, 
or triturated with water into an emulsion, against 
coughs, heat of urine, and the like. 

CANNiE, in ancient geography, a town of 
Apulia, in the Adriatic, at the mouth of the river 
Aufidus, rendered famous by a terrible overthrow 
which the Homan's received from the Carthaginians 
under Hannibal. The Homan consuls, /Emilius 
Paulus and Terentius V'arro, being authorised by 
the Senate to quit the defensive plan, and take the 
chance of a battle, marched from Canusium, and 
encamped a few miles east, in two unequal divi- 
sions, with the Aufidus between them. In this 
position they meant to wait for an opportunity of 
engaging to advantage; but Hannibal, whose 
critical situation, in a desolate country without 
refuge or allies, could admit of no delay, found 
means to irrfiamc the vanity of V'arro by some 
trivial advantages in skirmishes between the light 
horse. Varro, elated with this success, deter- 
rninetl to bring matters to a speedy conclusion. 
The Homans were more numerous than the ('ar- 
thaginians; but the latter were superior in ca- 
valry. The army of tlie former consisted of 
87,000 men ; that of tl»e latter of 40,000 foot 
and 1000 horse. Without entering into the par- 
ticulars of the battle, which is fully narrated by 
the Homan historians, it is sufficient to say iluit 
the most moderate computation makes the num- 
ber of Homans killed to amount to 4.5,000, 
among whom were /t'milins Paulus the consul, 
and the pro-consuls Servilius and Auilius. The 
scene of action is marked by the name of IV/zo di 
Sangue, the Field of Blood. In 1201 the arch- 
bishop of Palermo and his rebellious associates, 
who had taken advantage of the nonage of Fre- 
derick of Suabia, were cut to pieces at C’anna; 
by Walter de Brienne, sent by the pope to defend 
the young king’s dominions. The traces of this 
town are very faint, consistitig of fragments of 
altars, cornices, gates, walls, vaults, ami under- 
ground granaries. It was destroyed the year 
before the battle ; but, being rebuilt, became an 
episcopal see in the infancy of Christianity. It 
was again ruined in the sixth century, but seems 
to have subsisted many ages later ; for we read 
of its contending with Barletta for the territory, 
which till then had been enjoyed in common 
by them ; and in 1284 Charles I. issued an edict 
for dividing the land.s, to prevent future litiga- 
tion. The prosperity of the towns along the 
coast, which increased in wealth and population 
by embarkations for the crusades and by traffic, 
proved the annihilation of the great inland cities; 
and Canrite was probably abandoned entirely be- 
fore the end of the thirteenth century. 

CAN NAY, one of the Western Isle.s of Scot- 
land, south-west of Sky. It is fertile and verdant, 
and has vast ranges of basaltic pillars, rising 
above each other, Horn the sea, somewhat resem- 
bling the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland. See 
Basaltes. 

CANNEL Coal. See Ampelites and Coal. 

CANNEQUiNS, in commerce, white cotton 
cloths brought frotn the East Indies. I'hey arc 


much used in trading on the coast of Guinea, 
particularly about the rivers Senegal and Gambia. 
They are folded s(|uare, and are about eight ells 
long. 

CANNES, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Var, and ci-devant province of Pro- 
vence, on the coast of the Mediterranean, with a 
harbour and a castle. There is an excellent fishery 
for pilchards, and good fruit is grown in the 
environs. Napoleon Jluonaparte landed here on 
his return from FI ha, 1st March, 1815. 
CAN'NIBAL, ?i. 1 An anthropophagite, 

Can'niballv, at//. 5a man-eater. ' In the 

Cak'nibalism, ./manner of a cannibal. 
The practice of man-eating. 

Cannibals. See Antiibopopuagi. 

CANNING (George), was born in London, 
April 11, 1770. His father, a man of con.'-ider- 
ablc abilities and literary cultivation, had of- 
fended his family by marrying a lady without 
fortune, and died in 1771, leaving his widow 
destitute. She had recourse to the stage for 
support, but was not very successful, and was 
afterwards twice married. She lived to see the 
success of her son, from whom she ever received 
the tenderest marks of filial love. Mr. (’anning 
inherited a small estate in Iridaiul, was educateil 
at Fton, where he was distinguished for industry, 
vigour of mind, and elegance of taste, and, at the 
.age of fifteen, formed the plan of a periodical 
called the IMic/vcosui, of which he was the 
editor. Ill 1787 he vvas entered at Oxford. His 
vacations were \)ussi‘d with Sheridan, by whom he 
was introduced to Burke, Fox, <and other distin- 
guished whigs. Although Sheridan announced 
him as the future ornament of his party, yet he 
was brought into parliament in 1793 by i\Ir; 
Pitt. During the first session he remained 
silent. His maiden effort was made in 1794, on 
the Sardinian treaty, and rather disappointed 
expectation. In 179(3, he was under-secretary of 
state. In 1707, he projected, with some of his 
friends, the Anli-,)acobin, or Weekly FiXamiiier, 
of wl-.ich Gifford was appointed editor, and to 
which he contributed. In 1798, lie supported 
Wilbcrforce’s motion for the abolition of the 
slave-trade. In .luly, 1800, he married Joanna, 
daughter of general Scott, a lady with a fortune 
of £100,000. The administration being dis- 
solved in 1801, he became a member of the op- 
position, until the restoration of Pitt in 180 1. In 
1807, he was appointed secretary of state for 
foreign affairs in the Portland administration. A 
political misunderstanding with lord Castlercagh 
led to a duel between him and that minister, in 
which he was slightly wounded. This dispute 
occasioned the dissolution of the ministry. Be 
invariably supported the admission of the Catho- 
lics into power, purely as a matter of expediency. 
To Mr. Canning was principally owing the first 
blow which shook the throne of Napoleon; the 
British policy in Spain was directed and ani- 
mated by him. “If there was any part of he* 
political life,” he declared, “ in which he gloried, 
it vras that, in the face of every difficulty, discou- 
ragement, and prophecy of failure, his had been 
the hand which had committed England to an 
alliance with Spain.” In 1812 he was elected 
member of Parliament for Liverpool ; f‘®”' 
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which he was also returned in 1814, 1818, 1820. the king’s cannon, and of his providing four 
In 1814, he was appointed minister to I’ortugal, large cannon for the garrison ot llarflcur.^ But 
ind remained absent about two years. In 1819, father Daniel, in his life of Philip of Valois, 
he declared his Ijostility to parliamentary reform produces a proof from the records of the chamber 
in any shape ; and his speech on lord John of accounts at Paris, that cannon and gunpowder 
Russell’s motion for reform, in 1822, is among were used in the year 1338. The Germans carry 
ihe most finished specimens of his eloquence, the invention of cannon farther back, and ascribe 
[)n the impeachment of the queen, he declared, it to Albertus Magnus, a Dominican monk, abovit 
that “ towards the object of that investigation, he the year 1250. But Isaac Vossius assures us that 
frit an unaltered regard and affection and soon they were known in (’hina upwards of 1900 
after resigned the presidency of the board of years ago ; being employed by the Kmperor 
control, and went abroad. Having been norni- Kitey, in the year of Christ 85. 
riated governor-general of India, he was on the Cannon were originally made of bars of iron 
point of embarking, when the death of the mar- fitted together lengthways, or of sheets of iron 
rpiis of I.ondonderry called him to the cabinet as rolled up and fastened together, and hooped 
secretary for foreign affairs (Sept. 16, 1822). with iron rings, and sometimes of wood. They 
One of his earliest acts, in this situation, was to were ponderous, clumsy, cumbrous, in a great 
check the French influence in Spain. In 1025, measure unmanageable, and could not he trans- 
lie communicated to foreign ministers the deter- ported from one place to another, but with great 
initiation of his majesty to appoint chur^> % difficulty and labor. They were chiefly employed 
i'ulfuires to Colombia, Mexico, and Buenos for throwing large stones like the machines of the 
Ayres. In answer to the charge of having en- ancients, which they succeeded. These were 
ciigragod the attack upon Portugal, by having gradually supplanted by brass cannon, which 
permitted the occupation of Spain by France, ho had much smaller calibers, and threw iron bul- 
uttered the memorable words : “ Was it tieces- lets instead of stones, but produced in a few 
snry that we should blockade Cadiz? No. -1 hours greater effects than the others could iu 
looked another way ; I resolved that if France many days. These guns were first cast of a 
had Spain, it should not be Spain with the mixture of copper and tin, called gun-metal 
Imlies. I called the new world into existence, from that circumstance, which continued to bo 
to redress the balance of the old.” April 12, employed for the same purpose for a long time 
1827, his appointment to be prime minister was before cast iron was made use of. As the use 
announced. His administration was terminated of artillery, however, became more general, and 
by his death, the 8lh of August following ; but the number of cannon greatly increased, iron 
not until it bad been crowned by the treaty of guns were invented by way of lessening tlie ex- 
London (July 6), for the settlement of the affairs pense. An idea, however, that prevailed of their 
of Greece. — As a statesman, he was liberal, pro- being very liable to burst when much heated by 
found, consistent, and independent. His elo- firing, retarded the general introduction of them 
qiicnce was persuasive and impassioned ; his into military service, and was the cause of their 
reasoning clear 'and logical ; his manner grace- being made much heavier than brass guns ot tho 
ful ; his expression winning ; and his whole ap- same caliber. And this apprehension was 
pearance prepossessing. Ilis wit was brilliant, strengthened by some accidents that took ])Uue, 
and his satire was extremely caustic. He died either through inqiroper management, or tlivj 
poor. His remains were deposited in West- carelessness and unskilfulness of the early foun- 
lainstev Abbey. ders ; this has militated agaiivst the general use oi 

CAN'NU’PRllS, n. $. corrupted from Callj- them even down to the present time. When cast, 
rERs ; which see. however, with iron obUiined fnxn good ore, they 

CAN'NON, «. “) Ital. cannonc; Fr. resist bursting as much as brass cannon, and 

Can'nonade, v. \ cannon, from lane, a possess great advantages over them. 

Can'non-hai.l, M. ( pipe, 'meaning a large At present, cannon take their names from the 

Can'nqn-iu'Llf.t, 71 . f tube. A great gun for weights of the balls, which they respectively <iis- 

Can'kon-shot, «. 1 battery. A gun larger charge. Thus a piece that discharges a ball of 

Cam'konier. J than can be managed twenty-four pounds, is called a twenty-four 

l>y the hand. They are of so many sizes that pounder; one that takes a ball of twelve pounds 
they decrease in the boro from a ball of forty- js called a twelve pounder; and so of the rest, 
eight pounds to a ball of five ounces. To can- divided into the following sorts, 
aonade: to play the great guns; to batter or Ship-guns, consisting of forty-two, thirty-six, 
attack with great guns. A cannonier is the en- twenty-four, eighteen, twelve, nine, six and throe 
gineer that manages the cannon. pounders. 

Cannon. These de.structive missile engines Garrison guns, consisting of forty-two, thirty- 

kave long been of considerable importance in two, twenty-four, eighteen, twelve, nine and si.k 
jailitary tactics. Their invention must obviously pounders. 

nave been subsequent to the discovery of gun- Battering guns, consisting of tw’^enty-four, 
powder. Mezeray states that King Edward eighteen, and twelve pounders, and sometimes, 
struck terror into the French army, by five or six though but seldom, ot forty-two pounders, 
pieces of cannon ; it being the first lime they Field pieces, consisting of twelve, nine, six, 
encountered such thundering machines. In three, two, one and a half, one, and balfc- 
the list of aids raised for the redemption of king pounders. 

of France, in 1368, mention is made of an xhe different parts of a gun will be best un- 
nrncer in the French army, called the master of derstood by a reference to plate II. Miscet.lany, 
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fig. Of in which a 6 is the length of the gun ; 
ae the first reinforce; e f the second reinforce; 
f b tlie chase ; h b the muzzle ; a h the cascable ; 
a c the breech ; c d the vent field ; fi the chace 
girdle; rs the base ring and ogee; t the vent 
astragal and fillets ; p q tlie first reinforce ring 
and ogee ; v w the second reinforce ring and 
ogee ; x the chace astragal and fillets ; z the 
muzzle astragal and fillets ; n the muzzle mould- 
ings ; m the ^welling of the muzzle ; a i the 
breech mouldings. 

Tlie vacant cylinder, wherein the powder and 
ball are lodged, is called the bore, and the en- 
trance of the bore the mouth of the gun. The 
cylindric parts ty by which the gun is fixed upon 
its carriage, are called trunnions ; and the handles 
on brass pieces are called dolphins, from the fish 
whose form they represent. The diameter of the 
bore is called the caliber of the piece. Lastly, 
the difference between the diameters of the shot 
and the bore, is called the windage of the gun. 

The mode of casting cannon is too important 
to be passed unnoticed in this article. This 
process was, until about half a century ago, 
considered an arduous undertaking ; and so little 
were the fundamental principles of the art under- 
stood, that we are assured tnat not one in three 
of the shells cast for the mortar service could be 
admitted into the stores. Such have been the 
improvements made, that thousands of articles 
which used to be from necessity made of 
wrought iron, are now to be had from the 
foundries at less than one-fifth of their former 
rices; while the material itself has been so 
ighly perfected, that instances have been known 
of cast-iron being sufficiently soft to bear the 
file, and sufficiently ductile to undergo the ham- 
mer. Such, indeed, could not be done but at a 
considerable expense ; nor does it appear that 
much good could result in general. With respect 
to military apparatus, it is found expedient to have 
the whole of our cannon, mortars, carronades, 
shot, shells, and garrison gun-carriages, cast at the 
several foundries established in the vicinity of 
coal and iron mines, whereby the work is done 
at a comparatively low expense, and the articles 
can be conveyed by water to the warren at W ool- 
wich, much under the prices at which they could 
be cast at the place, to which both the iron and 
the coals must be transported. 

Guns are usually cast from metal brought into 
the fluid .state in a reverberatory furnace, and 
the moulds are formed of loam or dry sand. 
Guns cast in loam do not come from die mould 
with a surface so correctly resembling that of 
the model as those cast in dry sand, and in order 
to render the surface correct, and to remedy 
defects, it was always necessary to subject 
them to the process of turning. In guns 
carefully cast in dry sand, the process of turning 
might be dispensed with, the gun would then 
be- strengthened by the outer skin of metal, 
which, having cooled more rapidly than the 
other parts, is the hardest : this outer skin is 
also less liable to rust than the surface laid bare 
by turning. The mould of a gun in dry sand, 
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at the same time that it is more accurate, is also 
sooner made and dried than a loam mould. 

It may be proper to state tliat some experi- 
ments are at present being made at Douay, in 
cannon founding, under the direction of Messrs. 
Gay Lussac and D'Arcet, which tend to show 
that the addition of a small proportion of iron 
into the alloy of brass nearly doubles the force 
of resistance. 

Brass guns are subject to melt at the interior 
extremity of the touch-hole, by the heat of quick 
firing; and the melted parts arc driven out by the 
explosion, so as to render the touch-hole too 
wide. To prevent this, there is sometimes a 
bush of copper inserted, and in this bush the 
touch-hole is drilled. The copper, being less 
fusible than the brass, is not melted by the heat 
of firing the piece. To form the bush, a cy- 
lindrical piece of copper is hammered cold, and 
made into the form of a male screw. A hole is then 
bored, reaching from the surface of the gun into 
its boro ; the diameter of this cylindrical hole is 
equal to the diameter of the cylinder of copper 
measured from the bottom of the threads of tlie 
screw. The piece of copper is then screwed into 
the cylindrical hole, and the toufch-hole is drilled 
in it. 

Cannon were formerly made of a very great 
length, which rendered them exceedingly heavy, 
an(l the u.so of them very limited and Irouhlo- 
some. There were some of them employed by 
the Turks, in 1394 , at the sie-go of Constantinople, 
then in possession of the Christians, and also in 
1452 , wnich threw a weight of 100 lbs. ; but they 
could not stand repeated firing. Louis XII. had 
one cast at Tours of the same size, tliat threw a 
ball from the bastile to Charenton. One of tliesi 
extraordinary cannon was taken at the siege of 
Din in 1546 , by Don John de Castro, and is 
now in the castle of St. Julian de Barra, ten 
miles from Lisbon. The length of it is twenty 
feet seven inches; its diameter at the middle is 
six feet three inches ; and it threw 100 Ihs. wciglit. 
It has neither dolphins, rings, nor a button ; is of 
an unusual kind of metal, and has an inscription 
on it, which says that it was cast in 1400 . For- 
merly strange and uncommon names were given 
to cannon. Thus Louis XU., in 1503 , had 
twelve brass cannon, cast of an extiaord inary 
size, called after the twelve peers of France. 
The Spaniards and Portuguese named theirs after 
their saints. The emperor Charles V., when he 
went against Tunis, had twelve cannon founded, 
which he called the Twelve Apostles. At Milan 
there is a seventy-pounder called the Pimontelii ; 
and there is one at Bois-le-duc called the Devil. 
At Dover castle there is a sixty-pounder called 
Queen Elizabeth’s pocket-pistol. There is an 
eighty-pounder in the Tower of London, brought 
thither from Edinburgh castle, called Mounls- 
meg, ami another in tlie royal arsenal at Bcrlii'i 
'called the Thunderer. The large guns employed 
by the French at the siege of (’adiz threw shells 
more than four miles. 

A brief tabular view of the dimensions and 
weight of iron and brass guns may now be gi''®"* 
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Table of the Length, Weight, Caliber, and Charges, of British Goxtjrnment Iron Guns. 



Length. 

Weight 


Diameter of 
the Bore. 

Diameter of 
the Shot. 

Diameter of 
the Shot 
Gauge. 

■ 

Charge. 


Ft. 

In. 

Cwt. 

lb. 

oz. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Proof. 

lb. 

Service. 

lb. 

42-P6under gun 

10 

0 

67 

0 

0 

7-018 

6-684 

6-795 

25-0 

14-0 

32-Poundcr gun 

10 

0 

58 

0 

0 

6-410 

6-105 

6 207 

21-8 

10-11 

24-Pounder gun 

10 

0 

52 

0 

0 

5-824 

5-547 

5’639 

18-0 

8-0 

18-Pounder gun 

9 

6 

42 

0 

0 

5-292 

5*040 

5-124 

15-0 

6-0 

12-Pounder gun 

9 


34 

0 

0 

4-623 

4-403 

4-470 

12*0 

4 0 

9-Pounder gun 

9 

6 

30 

1 

0 

4-20 

4-000 

4*066 

9*0 

3-0 

6-Pounder gun 

9 

0 

24 

0 

0 

3-668 

3-498 

3-552 

6-0 

2-0 

4- Pounder gun 

6 

0 

12 

1 

0 

3-204 

3-053 

3-104 

4-0 

1-.5 

3-Pounder gun 

4 

6 

7 

1 

0 

2-913 

2-775 ’ 

2*820 

3-0 

10 

2-Pounder gun 

3 

9 

4 

2 

0 

2-544 

2-423 

2-463 

2-0 

0-11 

1- Pounder gun 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2-019 

1-293 

1*955 

1-0 

0-G i 

^-Pounder gun 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1-602 

1-526 i 

1-551 

0-8 

0-3 j 
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Katare. 

Poun- 

ders. 

Length. 

Weight. 

Caliber 
of the 
gun. 

Diame- 
ter of 
the shot 




ft. 

in. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lb. 

in. bund 

in.hund 


r 

42 

9 

6 

61 

0 

0 

7-3 

6-68 



24 

9 

6 

52 

0 

0 

5-83 

5-54 

» 


12 

9 

0 

-29 

0 

0 

4-63 

4-40 



9 

9 

0 

26 

0 

0 

4-21 

4-0 

VC 


0 

8 

0 

19 

0 

0 

3-66 

3-48 



3 

7 

0 

11 

2 

0 

2-91 

2-77 



H 

6 

0 

5 

2 

0 

2-31 

2-2 



24 

8 

0 

42 

1 

21 

5 83 

5*54 

B-.] 


12 

6 

6 

21 

0 

14 

4-63 

4:40 


1 

6 


0 

10 

1 

0 

3-66 

3-48 

i 


24. j 

5 

6 

16 

1 

12 

5-83 

5-54 

S'] 

1 

12 

5 

0 

8 

3 

18 

4-63 

4-40 


) 

6 

4 

6 

4 

3 

14 

3-66 

3-48 

( 


3 1 

3 

6 

2 

3 

4 

2-91 

2.77 


BRASS SHIP GUNS. 


Caliber. 

Length. 

Weight. 

3-Pounder . . , 

ft. in. 

3 6 

cwt. qr. Ib. 

5 1 17 

6-Pounder . . . 

4 4 

6 2 14 

9-Pounder . . . 

5 0 

10 0 0 

12-Pounder . . . 

5 6 

13 1 3 

18-Pounder . . . 

6 4 

20 0 0 

24-Pounder . . . 

7 0 

26 2 7 

32-Pounder . . . 

7 6 

35 1 17 

36-Pounder ... 

7 10 

40 0 0 

42-Pounder ... 

9 4 

46 2 0 

48-Pounder . . . 

h 6 

53 0 14 J 


e have now to notice a new description of 
y^^issile weapon, which may properly find a place 
in this article; we allude to the steam-cannon, 
suggested by Mr. Perkins. This ingenious 
American has proposed to employ the elastic 
turce of water converted into steam for the pur- 
pose of propelling bullets ; and the power or the 
Waratus must of necessity depend on the in- 
tensity of the heat which is employed. A small 


cannon has already been constructed, which, 
when connected with the generator or boiler, 
has been found to discharge ordinary musket- 
bullets at the rate of 240 in the minute, and witli 
such tremendous force, that, after passing through 
an inch deal, the ball, in striking against an iron- 
target, became flattened on one side and squeezed 
out. The original size of the bullets was 0 (55 of 
an inch ; but, after striking the target, they were 
plano-convex, and tljoir diameter 1-070 inches, 
and 0*29 of an inch thick. 

CAN'NOT. A word compounded of can and 
not : noting inability. 

Sir I seyd the burgeyse, no mevelle it is to me. 

For many a time and oft, I cannot sey how loinc. 

He hath be in your inarches ; and as I trow in Room 
Also he was ybore, yf 1 ne ly shall. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 
And you, most noble Lord : that can and dare 
Redresse the wrong of miserable wight. 

Cannot employ your most victorious speare 
In better quanell than defence of right. 

And for a lady 'gainst a faithlesse knight. Spenser, 
'I'hus though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. Marvell. 
I cannot but believe many a child can tell twenty, 
long before he has any idea of infinity at all. Locke. 
To cities and the court repair, 

A fortune canhot fail thee there. Cay, 

Base envy withers at another’s joy. 

And hates that excellence it cannot reach. 

Thomson, 

There is a spur in its half movements, to becomo 
All that the others cannot, in such things 
At still are free to both, to compensate 
For stepdame Nature's avarice at first. Byron. 

CANNULA, or Canula, in surgery, a tube. 
They are introduced into hollow ulcers, in order 
to facilitate a discharge of pus or any other sub- 
stance; or into wounds either accidental or arti- 
ficial, of the large cavities, as the thorax or ab- 
domen ; tliey are used in the operation of bron- 
chotomy; and, by some, after cutting for the 
stone, as a drain for urine. Gtlu r cannula; arc 
used for introducing cauteries, either actual or po- 
tential, in order to guard the parts adjacent from 
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to be cauterised, from that injury. They are of 
various figures ; oval, round, and crooked. 

CANO (Alonzo), a statuary, who has been called 
theMichael Angelo of Spain, was born at Grenada, 
in J 600. lie studied architecture and sculpture 
from his youth, first under his father, and then at 
Seville; his first instructions in painting were 
received from Juan <lell Castillo. He was after 
this made royal architect, king’s painter, and in- 
structor to the prince, Don Balthazar Carlos. 
While enjoying the great celebrity which his ta- 
lents and attainments deserved, lie one evening 
found his house robbed, and his wife murdered in 
his absence ; an Italian servant having fled. The 
magistrates, because Cano was of a jealous disposi- 
tion, seemed now determined to sacrifice him, and 
he fled to V alencia, but afterwards returned toMa- 
-tirid ; where he endured torture, without criminat- 
ing himself, and the king restored him to favor. 
He afterwards embraced an ecclesiastical life, 
a protection from prosecution. When the priest, 
at the hour of his death, held to him a crucifix, 
he told him to take it away, for it was so badly 
done he could not bear the sight of such a per- 
formance. He died in 1676. See Cumberland's 
Anecdotes of Kmineul Spanish Painters. 

CANO'Aj n. s. } Sp. ennoa. But the word 

Canoe'. ii is said to be originally West 

Indian ; Columbus having found it in use at San 
Salvador, on bis arrival Iheie. A boat made by 
cutting the trunk of a tree into a hollow vessel. 

Others made rafts of wood ; otliers devised the boat 
of one tree, called the caiwa, which the Gauls upon 
the Rhone used in assisting the transportation of 
Hannibal’s army. Rafe^h. 

In a war against Semirainis, they had four Uiou- 
■and inouuxyla, or canoes of one piece of timber. 

A rbuthnot on Coins. 

Canoes are Indian boats, sometimes formed 
of several pieces of bark put together, but more 
frequently by the hollowing out the trunk of 
some tree. Tlie largest are made of the cotton 
tree ; some of them will carry between twenty 
and thirty hogsheads of sugar or molasses. Some 
are made to carry sail ; and for this purpose are 
steeped in water till they become pliant; after 
which their sides are extended, and strong beams 
placed between them, on which a deck is after- 
wards laid that serves to support their sides. 
The other sorts very rarely carry sail, unless when 
going before the wind ; their sails are made of 
short silk gra.ss or rushes. They are commonly 
rowed with paddles, vvhicli are pieces of light 
wood somewhat resembling a com-shovel ; and, 
instead of rowing with it horizontally like an 
oar, they manage it perpendicularly. UTie small 
canoes are very narrow, having only room for one 
person in breadth, and seven or eight lengthwise. 
The American Indians, when ihoy are under the 
necessity of landing to avoid a water-fall, or of 
crossing the land from one river to another, carry 
their canoes on tlieip heads, till they arrive at a 
place where they can launch them again. Some 
nations have vessels under this name, which dif- 
fer from these, as the Jiihabitants of Greenland, 
&c. The ^j^uimaux canoe is, however, the 
only one es^fatially d’.fterent ; this is formed of 
»U)s of whaleDoney from ei.'d to end, sewed to- 
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gether with strong muscles, and covered with 
seal-skins. It is very small and lig.ht, and gene- 
rally contains but one person, who, by fastening 
his large skin cloak to the sides of the canoe 
renders the whole water-tight, so that if overset* 
he can recover himself with his paddle, without 
iiijui-y. The paddle is ten feet long, and flat at 
each end ; and so expert are the natives in the 
use of it, that they can keep up with any English 
ten-oared boat. 

CAN'ON, n. Kavfdv. A rule; a 

Can'oness, n. law. The laws made 

Canon'ical, adj. by ecclesiastical coun- 
CANON'icALLY, odv. cils. 1 hc books of 
Canon'icalness, n. Holy Scripture: or the 
Can'onist, n. great rule. A dignitary 

Can'onization, n. in cathedral churches. 
Can'onize, (;. a. Canons liegulur . Such 
Can'onry, n . as are placed in monas- 

Can'onsiiii*, 71 . ^ terics. Canons Secular. 

Lay canons, who have been, as a mark of honor, 
admitted into some chapters. Canonical signi- 
fies according to the canon, constituting the 
canon; regular, stated, fixed by ecclesiastical 
laws. Spiritual, relating to the church. A ca- 
nonist is a man versed in the ecclesiastical laws ; 
a professor of the canon law. Canonisation is 
the act of declaring saintship : to canonise is to 
put into the canon, or rule, for observing festi- 
vals ; to declare any man a saint. 

In poysc and philosophio also hc can endite ; 
Cevile an canoune, and al manor lawes, 

Seneca anri Sydrak, and Salamony’s sawys. 

And the seven sciences and eke law of annys. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 
His books arc almost the very canon to judge both 
doctrine and discipline by. Hooker. 

Public readings there arc of books and wrilings, 
not canonical, whereby the church doth also preach, or 
openly make known, the doctrine of virtuous conver- 
sation. Id. 

The king, desirous to bring into the house of Lan- 
caster celestial honour, became suitor to pope Julius, 
to canonize king Henry VI. for a saint. Bacon. 

For deans and canons, or prebends of cathedral 
churches, they were of great use in the church j they 
■"'cre to be of counsel with the bishop for his revenue, 
and for his government, in causes ecclesiastical. Id. 

Ily those hymns all shall approve 

Us canonized for love. Vorme. 

Religious caiums, civil laws, are cruel ; 

Then what should war be ? Shakspeare. 

Seven times in a day do I praise thee, said David : 
from this definite number some ages of the church 
took tht:ir pattern for their canonical hours. TayU 
it is a known story of the friar, who on a fasting 
day, bid his capon be carp, and then very eanomoallst 
eat it. Government of the Tongue. 

A canon! that*8 a place too mean 
No, doctor, you shall be a dean; 

Two dozen canons round your stall. 

And you the tyrant o'er them all* Swift. 

Canon law, is that law, which is made and ordained 
in a ge/teral council, or provincial synod, of the 

church. Ayliffe. 

York anciently had a metropolitan jurisdiction over 
.ill the bishops of Scotland, from whom they had their 
consecration, and to whom they swore etssumiaal obe- 
dience. *“• 
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Canon also denotes those books of Scripture, which 
are received as inspired and canonical, to distinguish 
them from cither profane, apocryphal, or disputed 
books. Thus we say, that Genesis is part of the 
sacred canon of the Scripture. Id, 

There are, in popish countries, women they call 
secular eanonesses, living after the example of secular 
canons. Id. 

These were looked on as lapsed persons, and great 
severities of penance were prescribed them by the 
canons of Ancyra. Stillin^leet. 

It is very suspicious, that the interests of particular 
families, or churches, have too great a sway in canon- 
ixations. Addison^ 

John Fishery bishop of Rochester, when the king 
would have translated him from that poor hishoprick, 
be refused, saying, he would not forsake his poor 
little old wife ; thinking of the fifteenth canon of the 
Nicene council, and that of the canonists, Matrimo- 
nitm inter episcopum ei ecclesiam esse contractum, ^c. 

Camden*s Remains. 

Of whose strange crimes no canorust can tell 
In what commandment’s large contents they dwell. 

Pope* 

Canons, in logick, are such as these : every part of a 
division, singly taken, must contain less than the 
whole ; and a definition must be peculiar and proper 
to the thing defined. Watts. 

He [Edw’ard I.] seems to have been the first Chris- 
tian prince that passed a statute of mortmain ; and 
prevented by law the clergy from making new acqui- 
sitions of lauds, which, by the ecclesiastical canons, 
they were for ever prohibited from alienating. 

Hume’s History of England. 
The canon law is a body of Roman ecclesiastical 
law, relative to such matters as that church cither 
has, or pretends to have, the proper jurisdiction over. 

Blac^tone’s Commentaries. 

But a word or two : 

His stature is twelve cubits ; would you so far 
Outstep these times, and be a Titan ? or 
(To talk cai^finicallg') wax a Son 
Of Anak ? Byron. 

Canon, in an ecclesiastical sense, is a rule, 
cither of doctrine or discipline, enacted espe- 
cially by a council, and con tinned by the so- 
vereign. (-anons are properly decisions of 
matters of religion, or regulations of the policy , 
and discipline of a church, made by councils, 
cither general, national, or provincial. Such 
are the canons of the council of Nice, or Trent, 
&o. There have been various collections of the 
canons of the Eastern councils ; out four prin- 
ones, each ampler than the preceding. The 
nrst, according to Usher, A. D. 380, contained 
only those of the first ecumenical council, and 
the first piovincial ones : they were but 164 in 
Dionysius Exiguus, in 520, 
added the fifty canons of the apostles, and those 
Of the other general councils. The Greek can- 
in this second collection end with those of 
the council of Chaloedon ; to which are sub- 
^^ose of the council of Sardica, and the 
African councils. The fourth and last collection 
^noes down as low as the second council of 
*ce ; and it is on this that Balsamon and Zo- 
oarw have commented. 

J anon of ScRiPtuRE. Sce Bible. 

^ANON, in a modern ecclesiastical sense, is a 
P fson who possesses a prebend, or revenue 


allotted for the performance of divine service, in 
a cathedral, or collegiate church. Canons are of 
no great antiquity ; Pasquier observes that the 
name was not known before Charlemagne ; at 
least the first we hear of are in Gregory de Tours, 
who mentions a college of canons instituted by 
Baldwin X VI. archbishop of that city, in the time 
of Clotharius I. The common opinion attributes 
the institution of this order to Clirodegangus, 
bishop of Metz, about the middle of the eighth 
century. Originally canons were oidy priests, or 
inferior ecclesiastics, who lived in community ; 
residing by the cathedral church, to assist the 
bishop ; depending entirely on his will ; sup- 
ported by the revenues of the bishopric, and liv- 
ing in the same house, as his domestics or coun- 
sellors, &c. They even inherited his moveables, 
till A.D. 817, when this was prohibited by the 
council of Aix-la-Chapelle, and a new rule sub- 
stituted in the place of that which had been ap- 
pointed by Chrodegangns, and which was 
observed for the most part in the west till the 
twelfth century. By degrees these communities 
of priests, shaking off their dependence, formed 
separate bodies, whereof the hisliops, however, 
were still the heads. In the tenth century there 
were communities of the same kind, (!stablished 
even in cities where there were no bishops; 
these were called collegiates, as they used the 
terms congregation and college indillerenlly ; the 
name chapter now given to these bodies being 
much more modern. Under the second race of 
the French kings, the canonical life had spread 
all over the country ; and each cathedral had its 
chapter distinct from the rest of the clergy. 
They had the name canon from the Greek Kavtov, 
which signifies tliree different things : a rule, a 
pension, or fixed revenue to live on, and a cata- 
logue of matricula, all which are applicable to 
them. In time the canons freed themselves from 
their rules; and at length tliey ceased to live in 
community : yet they still formed bodies ; pre- 
tending to otlier functions besides the celebra- 
tion of the common office in the church, yet 
assuming the rights of the rest of the clergy, 
making themselves a necessary council of the 
bishop ; taking upon them the administration of 
a see during a vacancy, and the election of a 
bishop to supply it. There are even some chap- 
ters exempt from the jurisdiction of the bishop, 
and owning no head but their dean. After the 
example of cathedral chapters, collegiate ones 
also continued to form bodies, after they had 
abandoned living in community. Canons are of 
various kinds, particularly in the Romish church : 
as : 1. Canons, cardinal. 2. Canons, domicil- 
iary. 3. Canons expectative, &c. 4. Canons, 

lay or honorary, are such among the laity as hare 
been admitted, out of honor and respect, into 
some chapter of canons. Dr. Johnson confounds 
these with the secular canons. 5. Canons, regu- 
lar, are those who still live in community, and 
who have, to the practice of their rules, added 
the solemn profession of vows. They are called 
regulars, to distinguish them from those secular 
canons who abandon living in community, and 
observing the canons made for the maintenance 
of the ancient discipline. 

Canon is also used in the Romish church ; 
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1. By way of excellence for the secret words of 
the mass, from the preface to* the pater, in the 
middle of which the priest consecrates the ho'.t. 

2. For the catalogue of saints acknowledged and 
canonised in the church of Rome. 3. In mo- 
nastic orders, for a book wherein tlie religious of 
every convent have a fair transcript of the rules 
of their order frequently read among them as 
their local statutes. Canons is also applied to 
other compositions : as — 

1. Canon, Paschal, a table of the moveable 
feasts, showing the day of J^aster, and the other 
feasts depending on it, for a cycle of nineteen 
years. The paschal canon is supposed to be the 
calculation of Fusehius of Caisarea, and to have 
been done by the order of the council of Nice. 

2. Canons, Avustolical, those which have 
been usually ascribed to St. (dement. Bellar- 
min, Baronius, &c. will have tlieni to be ge- 
nuine canons of tlie apostles. Cotelerius ob- 
serves that they cannot be ascribed to the apostles 
or Clement, because they are not received with 
other books of Scripture, are not quoted by the 
writers of the first ages, and contain many things 
not agreeable to tlie apostolical times. I line- 
mar, De Marca, Beveridge, &c. take thorn to be 
framed by tire bisliops who were the apostles’ 
disciples in tin* second or third century ; but 
Daille, &c. maintain tliem to have been forged 
by some heretic in the sixth century ; anrl S. 
Basnage conjectures that though some of them are 
ancient, and collected in the fifth century, others 
are not older than tlie seventh. The (jreek 
church allow only eighty-five of them, and the 
l^atins only fifty, though there are eighty-four in 
the edition given of them in the (’or pus Juris 
Canonici. 

Canon, in geometry and .algebra, a general 
rule for the solution of all cases of a like nature 
with tlie present enquiry. Thus every last step 
of an equation is a canon; and, if turned into 
words, becomes a rule to .solve all questions of 
the same nature with tliat proposed. 

Canon, in ancient music, is a method of 'de- 
termining the intervals of notes. Ptolemy, re- 
jecting the^Aristoxenian way of measuring the 
intervals in music, by the magnitude of a tone, 
(which was supposed to be formed by tlie diffe- 
rence between a diapente and a diatessaron), 
thought that musical intervals should be distin- 
guished according to the ^ proportions which the 
sounds terminating those intervals bear to one 
another, when considered according to their de- 
gree of acuteness or gravity; -which, before 
Aristoxenus, was the old Pythagorean way. He 
therefore made the diapason consist in a double 
ratio ; the diapente in a sesquialterate ; the dia- 
tessaron in a sesquitertian and the tone itself 
in a sesquioctavc ; and all the other intervals ac- 
cording to the proportion of the sounds that 
terminate them ; wherefore taking the canon for 
a determinate line of any length, he shows how 
this canon is to be cut accordingly, so that it may 
represent the respective intervals ; and this me- 
thod answers exactly to experiment in the dif- 
ferent lengths of musical chords. From this 
canon Ptolemy and his followers have been called 
Canonica ; as those of Aristoxenus were called 
Musici. 


Canon, in music, is a sliort modem composi- 
tion of two or more parts, in which one leads 
and the other follows ; and is a fugue so bound 
up or restrained, that the following part or parts 
must precisely repeat the same notes, with the 
same degrees, rising or falling, which were ex- 
pressed by the leading part. It is therefore tied 
to so strict a rule that it is called canon. 

Canon I.aw is a collection of ecclesiastical 
laws, serving as the rule of church government. 
The power of making laws was exercised by the 
church before the Roman empire became Chris- 
tian. The canon law that obtained throughout 
the west till the twelfth century, was the collec- 
tion of canons made by Dionysius Exiguus in 
520, the capitularies of Charlemagne, and the 
ilecrees of the popes from Syricius to Anastasias 
III. The canon law, oven when papal authority 
was at its height in England, was of no force 
when it contradicted the prerogative of the kin:;, 
the laws, statutes, and customs of the realm, or 
the doctrine of the established church. The cc- 
flesiastical jurisdiction of the see of Rome in 
England was founded on the canon law; umJ 
this created quarrels between kings and several 
archbishops and prelates who adhered to the 
jiapal usurpation. Besides the foreign canons, 
there were several laws and constitutions made 
here for the government of the church, but all 
these received their force from the royal assent, 
and if, at any lime, the ecclesiastical courts did, 
by their sentence, endeavour to enforce obedience 
to such canons, the courts at common law, upon 
complaints made, would grant prohibition. The 
authority vested in the church of England of 
making canons was ascertained by a statute of 
Henry VIII. commonly called the act of the 
clergy’s submission, by which they acknowledged 
that the convocation had always been assembled 
by the king’s writ ; so that though the power of 
making canons resided in the clergy met in con- 
vocation, their force was derived from the autho- 
rity of the king’s- assenting to and confirming 
them. The old canons continued in full force 
till the reign of James I. when the clergy being 
assembled in convocation, the king gave them 
leave to treat and consult upon canons, which 
they did, and presented them to the king, who 
^ve them the royal assent : these were a collec- 
tion out of the several preceding cations and' iti- 
junctions. Some of these canops arfe now obso- 
lete. In the reign of Charlesf i; several canons 
were passed by the clergy in Convocation. 

(’an'on, among chirurgeons, an instrument 
used in sewing up wounds. A large sort of 
limiting letter, probably so callQ4,,from being 
first used in printing a book of caniohs; or per- 
liaps from its size, and therefore properly written 
<■'»««««. 

(Jan'on-bit, n. *. That part of the bit let into 
the horse’s mouth. 

A goodly person, and could manage fair 
His stubborn steed with eanon-hitt 
Who under him did trample as the wr. Spemcf. 

CANONARCIIA, or Canon arch us, an office 
in the Greek church, anaWering to the precentor 
in the Latin, or chanter in the English church. 

Canon ESS, in the Romish church, is a woinan 
who enjoys a prebend, affixed by the foundatioft* 



to maids, without their being obliged to renounce for that purpose ; after which, one of the consis- 
tbe world, or make any vows torial advocates, in the presence of the pope and 

CANONGATE, a burgh adjacent and under cardinals, makes the panegyric of the person who 
vassalage to Edinburgh, of wliich it is one of the is to be proclaimed a saint, and gives a particular 
suburbs. See Rdinboroh. It is governetl by detail of his life and miracles: which done, the 
a baron bailie and two resident magistrates, ap- holy father decrees his canonisation, and appoints 
pointed by the Town Council of Edinburgh, tlie day. On the day of canonisation the pope 
Their jurisdiction extends to the east side of the officiates in white, and the cardinals are dressed 
Pleasance, and to the populous town of North in the same color. St. Peter’s church is hung 
Leith. with rich tapestry, upon which the arms of the 

CANON ICA, in philosophical history, an pope, and of the prince or state requiring the 
appellation given by Epicurus to his doctrine of canonisation,. are embroidered in gold and silver, 
logic, as consisting of a few rules for directing The following rule is now observed, though it 
the understanding in the pursuit of truth. The has not been- in force above a century, viz. not 
great principle of Epicurus’s caiioniea is, that the to enter into- the enquiries prior to canonisation 
senses are never deceived; and therefore that till fifty years, at least, after the death of the 
every sensation of an appearance istnie^ person to be canonised. This rile of the mo- 

Canonicat, Hours are certain stated times of dern Romans resembles the deification of the 


the day, consigned, more especially by the Ro- ancient Roinatw, and, in all probability, takes its 
inish church, to the offices of pmyer and devo- rise from it. 

tion. Such are matins, lauds, sixth, ninth, CANOPUS, in astronomy, a star of the first 
vespers. In England the canonical hours are magnitude in the rudder of Argo, 
from eight to twelve in the forenoon, before oi (^anoimts, in Pagan mythology, one of the 
after which, marriage cannot be legally per- deities of the ancient Egyptians, and the god of 
forrned in any parish church. water. It i.s said, that the Chaldeans, who wor- 

Canonical Life is the rule of living pro- shipped fire, carried their deity through other 
scribed by the ancient clergy who lived in countries to try its power, iu order that, if it ob- 
community. The canonical life was a kind of tained the victory over the other gods, it might 
medium between the monastic and clerical lives, he acknowledged as the true object of worship ; 
Originally the orders of monks and clerks were and it having easily subdued the gods of wood, 
entirely distinct ; but pious persons afterwards ;tonc, brass, silver, and gold, its priests declared 
in.stitutcd colleges of priests and canons, where that all gods did it homage. Tins the priests of 
clerks brought up for the mini.stry, as well as Canopus hearing, and finding that the Chaldeans 
others already engaged therein, might live under had brought their gods to contend with Canopus, 
a fixed rule, which, though somewhat more easy they took a large earthen vessel, in which they 
than the monastic, was more restrained than the bored several holes, which they afterwards stop- 
secular. Authors are divided about the founder ped with wax, and having filled the vessel with 
of the canonical life. Some will have it to- be water, painted it of several colors, and fitting 
founded by the apostles, others ascribe it to the Iiead of their idol to it, brought it out, in or- 

E Urban I. about A-D. 12.30, who is said to der to contend with the Chaldean deity. The 
ordered bishops to provide such of their Chaldeans accordingly kindled their fire all around 
clergy as were willing to live in community, with it; but the heat having melted the wax, the wa- 
necessaries out of the revenues of their churches, ter gushed out through the holes and extinguished 
The generality attribute it to St. Augustin, who, the fire ; and thus Canopus conquered the god 
having gathered a number of clerks to devote of the Chaldeans. Canopus, according to Stra- 
theinselves to religion, instituted a monastery bo, was a native of Amycla, had been Qjenelaus’s 
within hi.s episcopal palace, where he lived in pilot, and had a temple erected to him in the 
community with them. Onuphrius Panvinius town of Canopus. It is mentioned by Diony- 

says th.at pope Oelasius I, about A. D. 49.5, ..1 Vossius remarks the vanity of the Greeks, 

placed the first regular canons of St. Augustin in who, as he conjectures, hearing of the Egyptian 
the I.Ateran church. deity, took an opportunity of deifying the pilot 

Canonical Obedience is that submission of Menelaus, and giving out that the Egyptian 
which, by the ecclesiastical laws, the inferior god Canopus had been a Greek, 
clergy are to pay to thei bishops, and, the reli- Canopus, in ancient geography, a city of 
gious to their superiors. - Ix)wer Egypt, on the Mediterranean, near one 

Canonical Portion, so much of the effects of the mouths of the Nile, 120 stadia or thirteen 
P®>‘^on deceased, as the canons allow to his miles east of Alexandria: as old as the war of 
parish church. Troy, Canopus being there buried. See Abou- 

C ANON f CAL Punishments are those which the kir. 
c nreh may inflict, such as excommunication, CAN'OPY, v. a. Sen.} The noun is from 

*?gradation, and penance, in Roman Cadiolic Can'opied. ) KwvwTrtiov barbarous ; 

''Untnes; also fasting, aims, whipping, &c. Lat. canopium; Fr. cauopce; a covering of state 
1 ^^®*^*CAL Sins, in the ancient church, those over a throne, orbed; anything spread above 
mu H capital or mortal, such as idolatry, the head. 'The Canopy of Heaven is the con- 
raer, adultery, heresy, and schism. cave limit of our vision, beyond which the eye 

ceofl^ L^^**^^*^^* in the Romish church, sue- cannot penetrate: when studded with stars at 
® .°®^*ffication. 'Before a beatified person is night, it is like a dark mantle bespangled with 
ttrictl of the candidate are gems, and is the canopy under winch we walk, 

y examined into, in some consistories held or repose. 
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She is there brought unto a paled green. 

And placed under a stately canopy^ 

The u'arlike feats of both those knights to sec. 

Faerie Queene. 

I bare of late (but ■wherefore I know not) lost all 
my mirth — Indeed it goes so heavily with my dispo- 
sition, that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to mo 
a steril promontory ; this most excellent canopy ^ the 
air look you, this brave overhanging firmament, this 
majestic roof, fretted with golden fires, why it appears 
no other to me than a foul and pestilent congregation 
of vapours. Shakspeare. 

I sat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honeysuckle, and began. 

Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy. 

To meditate my rural minstrelsy. 

Till fancy had her fill. MiUon*8 Cornua. 

Now spread the night her spangled canopy. 

And summoned every restless eye to sleep. Fairfax, 
The birch, the myrtle, and the bay. 

Like friends did all embrace ; 

And their large branches did display 

To canopy the place. Dryden. 

Canopy formed from (cwvwtthoi/, a mosquito 
net, of rwrwi//, a j;n:it. Canopies are also borne 
over the head in processions of state, after the 
manner of umbrellas. The canopy of an altar 
is called Ciborium. The Roman i;randees had 
their canopies, or spread veils, called thens®, 
over their chairs ; and in temples over the statues 
of the gods. The modern cardinals still retain 
the use of canopies. 

CAN'OllOUS, tfd/. Lat. caworM*. Musical; 
tuneful. 

Birds that arc most canorous, and whose notes wc 
most commend, are of little throats, and short. 

Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

CANOSA, a town of Puglia, Naples, occupy- 
ing part of the site of the ancient Cantisiura. 
The old city was one of the most considerable in 
this part of Italy, for extent, population, and 
magnificent buildings. The ®ra of Trajan seems 
to have been that of its greatest splendor ; but 
this pomp only served to mark it as a capital ob- 
ject for the avarice and fury of the Barbarians. 
Genseric, Tolila, and Autharis, treated it with 
extreme cruelty. The deplorable state to which 
this province was reduced in 590 is concisely but 
strongly painted by Gregory the Great. ‘ On 
every side,’ said he, *we hear groans ! On every 
side we behold crowds of mourners, cities burnt, 
castles rased to the ground, countries laid waste, 
provinces become deserts, some citizens led 
away captives, and others inhumanly massacred.’ 
No town in Puglia suffered more from the Sara- 
cens ; and the contests between the Greeks and 
Normans increased the measure of its woes, 
which was completed by a conflagration when it 
was stormed by Duke Robert. In 1090 it was 
assigned to Bohemund, nrince of Antioch, who 
died here in 1111. L'nner the reign of Ferdi- 
nand III. it belonged to the Grimaldis. On their 
forfeiture, the Assaititi acquired it. The ancient 
city stood in a plain between the hills and the 
river Ofanto. 

CANOVA (Antonio), one of the greatest, per- 
haps the greatest, of modern sculptors, was bom 
in 1757, at Passagno, a small village of the 
Trevisan, in the Venetian states. The first indi- 
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cation of his talent he is said to have given when 
he was twelve years old, by modelling a lion in 
butter, to be sent up to the table of Falieri, the 
seigneur of the village. Struck with the genius 
which was displayed in this fragile performance 
Falieri took him under his protection, and com- 
mitted him to the tuition of Torretti, who was 
considered the most eminent sculptor of that 
period. Ilis powers were now rapidly deve- 
loped : he was admitted a member of the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts at VenicCj and gained several 
prizes. At the age of seventeen he produced his 
statue of Eurydice. Shortly after the death of 
Torretti, his youthful pupil commenced busi- 
ness on his own account, in the cloist6ts of San 
Stefano at Venice. His> reputation increased 
daily ; and Venice soon became too narrow a 
sphere for his exertions. In 1779 Girolamo 
Zuliano, the Venetian ambassador at Rome, in- 
vited him to that capital. Canova accepted the 
invitation ; and, previous to his departure, was 
gratified by a pension of three hundred ducats 
ftoin the Academy of Fine Arts, as a reward for 
his groupe of Dedalus and Icarus. At Rome he 
became acquainted with Sir William Hamilton, 
who introduced him to all his friends ; and no 
long time elapsed before he was patronised by all 
the Engli.slimen of taste who visited the * eternal 
city.’ The various Roman pontiffs and nobility 
also vieil in finding occupation for his creative 
chisel. So fully was he employed, that it was 
not until the year 1798 he could indulge his de- 
sire of travelling. Jn that and the following 
year he travelled through Germany and Prussia, 
in company with Prince Rezzonico. On his re- 
turn to Romo, Pius Vll. appointed him in- 
spector general of the fine arts, and conferred on 
him the honor of knighthood. In 1802 the 
first-consul of France desired to see him at Pans; 
the pontiff permitted his absence ; he was re- 
ceived in the French capital with the respect 
due to his genius ; and was chosen one of the 
foreign associates of the Institute. When, how- 
ever, he next visited Paris, which was in i815, 
his presence excited no feelings but those of 
anger and hatred. On that occs.sion he appeared 
in the character of ambassador from the pOpe, 
to claim, and superintend the- sending backj the 
numerous works of art of which Italy, hadvbeen 
deprived by the victorious arms of Buonaparte. 
Sarcasms and witticisms were lavished him ; 
and it was said, that instead of being called the 
pope’s ambassador, lie ought to have beendenomi- 
nated the pope’s packer. For these splenetic effu- 
sions, however, he was fully indemnified by his re- 
ception in England, where he was treated as a 
brother by all who were connected vfj(th the arts, 
and was presented with a brilliant snuftrbox by the 

E vince regent. Still more gratifying honors awaited 
im on his return to Rome. Thnf Academy of 
St. Luke went in a body to meet him ; and the 
pope not only granted him a Bj|®sion of three 
thou.sand crowns,, and created Mm marquis ot 
Iscltia, but also, at an audience Aicb he gave^to 
him on the 5th of January, 18115, pet into nw 
hands a billet, announcing that jlhe artist’s nfime 
was inscribed on ‘The Book of the Lajwo*- 
The pension Canova resolved to dedicate 
tirely to the benefit of the firts, and of tr jse 
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who professed them. Nor was he a scanty dis- 
penser of the fortune which he had gained by 
the exercise of his talents. He established prizes, 
endowed academies, and did'used his bounty 
among the aged and unfortunate. A favorite 
occupation of his latter years was the erection 
of a magnificent church, at Possagno, to con- 
tain his statue of Religion. This building was 
not completed at the period of his decease. 
His death took place at Veniee on the Md of 
October, 1822, and he was buried in the ca- 
thedral of St. Mark, his funeral being attended 
by all the public authorities of the city. 

Among the numerous works of Canova may 
be mentioned his Love and Psyche, reposing; 
Psyche, standing ; Love and Psyche, standing; 
Venus and Adonis ; a repentant Mary Magda- 
len ; Perseus, holding the head of Medusa ; 
Ferdinand IV. of Naples ; the athletes Krengan 
and Dainoxenes; llebe, pouring out nectar; 
Hercules, dashing I.ycus against a rock; Na- 
poleon, as Mars the pacificator ; the mother of 
Napoleon ; Venus, resting, for which Paulina 
Huonaparte sat ; V^enus, quitting the bath ; The- 
seus, vanquishing the centaur; the Three Graces; 
Religion, crowned ; Mars and Venus ; Peace 
and the Graces ; a winged Peace ; a statue of 
Washington ; and several mausoleums, among 
which are those of the popes Clement XIII. and 
XIV^ and of Maria Christiana, archduchess of 
Austria. Ilis Psyche, standing and holding a 
butterfly hy the wings, is one of his early pro- 
ductions, but, though it has high merit, he was 
not satisfied with it. ‘ That,' said he, in a com- 
pany, ‘ is one of the sins of my youth.’ ' Canova,’ 
n plied an accomplislied and beautiful woman, 
‘such sins are not mortal.’ 

The works of Canova have been engraved by 
Vitali, Hertini, Marchelti, Raciani, Herlinelli, 
f’ameroti, Bonato, Fontana, and Moses. The 
eJition from the graver of Moses is, we believe, 
the only one which has appeared in this country. 

CAN(i U ES, in commerce, asort of cotton cloth 
made in China, with which the Cliinese make the 
Siinncnts next their skin, which are properly tlieir 
shirts. 

CANSIERA, in botany, a genus of plants of 
tlie class tetrandria, order digynia : ca-l. ven- 
tricose, four-toothed : cor. none: nectary, four- 
Icayed, surrounding the base of the germ : berry, 
otie-celled ; seed, one, superior. ()ne species 
only, an East Indian climbing plant, with small 
yellow flowers. 

CANSTRISTUS, an officer in the church of 
Constantinople, whoso business it is to take care 
of the patriarch’s pontifical vestments, assist in 
robing him, and during mass to hold the in- 
cense pot, and sprinkle holy water among the 
while the hymn of the Trinity is^ sing- 

CANT, «. & V. } Probably, says .Tohnson, 
Ik- 5 from cantus- Thomson, 

mks that it is from canto; adopted from the 
Ihc Italian ; and, as canto in the one 
to repeat often the same thing, in the 
6r It means to juggle, to deceive; whence, 
a mountebank; egU canta, he fibs. 

Johnson adds, that it implies the 
a tone of voice used by vagrants ; but imagin- 


ed by some to be corrupted from quaint. It is 
a verbal affectation, employed either to excite 
pity or command respect. It is peculiar to no 
class of society. There is the cant of criticism, 
the cant of religion, the cant of infidelity ; and the 
jargon talked by every particular profession, to 
mystify and obscure it, is entitled to the same 
denomination. It implies, in all cases, a degree 
of hypocrisy or an intention to deceive, by im- 
posing upon others jargon for wisdom; the 
appearance of goodness for goodness itself. It is 
one of the expedients by which fools attempt to 
raise themselves as objects of admiration ; and 
by which rogues attempt to mislead others for 
their own advantage. Swift uses the noun in 
the sense of an auction, and it is very expressive 
of the method by which’ goods are disposed of at 
such sales. Those who describe the imaginary 
qualities of horses, so as to obtain unwary pur- 
chasers, are now called chanters. May not auc- 
tioneers be .so described for a similar reason; 
a puffer is a chanter, a chanter is a canter, and 
to puff is the life and soul of an auctioneer. Thus 
an auction is a cant, from Lat. gmnto; Ital. m- 
canto ; Fr. encan. 

For knaves and fools being near of kin. 

As Dutch boors are t'a sooterkin. 

Both parties joined to do their best 
To damn the publick interest. 

And herded only in consults. 

To put by one another’s bolts, 

T’ out-cant the Babylonian labourers. 

And all their dialects of jabberers. 

And tug at both ends of the saw. 

To tear down government and law. 

Butler's ITudibras. 
Men cant about materia and forma ; hunt chimeras 
by rules of art, or dress up ignorance in words of 
bulk or sound which may stop up the mouth of en- 
quiry. (jlanville. 

That uncouth affected garb of speech, or canting 
language rather, if I may so call it, which they have 
of late taken up, is the signal distinction and charac- 
teristical note of that, which, in that their new lan- 
guage, they call the godly party. Sanderson. 

The busy, subtle serpents of the law 
Did firet my mind from true obedience draw ; 

While I did limits to the king prescribe. 

And took fur oracles that canting tribe. Roscommon. 

Of promise prodigal, while power you want. 

And preaching in the self-denying cant. 

Dryden's Avrengzehc. 
I write not always in the proper terms of naviga- 
tion, land service, or iu the cant of any profession. 

Dry den. 

The affectation of some late authors, to introduce 
and multiply cant words, is the most ruinous corrup- 
tion in any language. Stvift. 

Numbers of these tenants, or their descendants, are 
now offering to sell their leases by cant, even those 
vrhiclr were for lives. Id. 

Your tragic heroes shall not rant. 

Nor shepherds use poetic cant. Id. 

A few general rules, with a certain cant of words, 
has sometimes set up an illiterate heavy writer for a 
most judicious and formidable critick. Addison, 

When a pleasant thought plays in the features, 
before it discovers itself in words, it raises too great 
an expectation and loses the advantage of giving sur- 
prise. Wit and humour are no less poorly recom- 
mended by a levity of phrase and that kind of Ian- 
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fuage which may be distinguished by the name of 
vant. SpecttUor, 

Of all tlie canlt which are canted in this canting 
world, though the cant of hypocrites may be the worst, 
the cafU of criticism is the most tormenting. Sterne. 
1 want a hero : an uncommon want. 

When every year and month sends forth a new one , 
Till, after cloying the gazettes with cant. 

The ago discovers he is not the true one. 

Byron. Bon Juan* 
The primum mobile, of England is cant. Id, 

Cant, s. } A side, an edge; Goth, and 
Can'tkii, 5 . Swed. kant ; the gallop of an 
ambling horse, in which one side moves before 
the other ; called ludicrously, says Thomson, a 
Canterbury gallop ; because Kent and Canterbury 
are also from cant, a side. .lohnson gives another 
reason. The hand gallop of an ambling horse, 
commonly called a canter; said to be derived 
from the monks riding to Canterbury on easy 
ambling horses. 

Cant', n. '] From canto, which sig- 

Can'ti.e, n. & V. nifies a piece, section, 
Canti'i-evers, Vsquare, or angle. Fr. 

Can'ticle, chuntcl, chanteau, a small 

Can'/let. J piece, or fragment. To 
cantle, is to cut in pieces ; to project in small 
angles. Cantilevers are small pieces of wood 
to support the eaves of a house. A cantle is 
a piece with corners. Cantlet is the diminu- 
tive ; a small piece or fragment. Cant is .sup- 
posed to mean a niche in the following passage 
of Ben Jonson : 

The first and principal person in the temple was 
Irene, or Peace ; she was placed aloft in a cant. 

Ben Jorum. 

In this sense it is also used by Decker: 

Directly under her, in a cant by herself, was Areta 
enthroned. Decker, 

Canticle is a section, or a piece ; but usually 
applied to a song ; it is thus used in Scripture. 

For nature hath not taken his beginning 
Of nopartie, nc cantel, of a tiling, — 

Dut of a thing that parfit is and stable. 

Descending so till it be corrumpable. 

Chaucer*$ Canterhury Tales. 
See how this river comes me crankling in. 

And cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out. 

Shakspeare. Henry /F 
Nor shield nor armour can their force oppose ; 

Huge cantlets of his buckler strew the ground. 

And no defence in his bored arms is found. Dryden. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take. 

That must be cantled, and the judge go snack. 

Dryden* s Juvenal. 
CANTABRIA, a district of Tarraconensis, on 
the Oceanus Cantabricus, now called Biscay. 
Dr. Wallis makes the Cantabrian the ancient 
language of all Spain ; which, according to him, 
like the Gaulish, gave way to a kind of broken 
Latin, called romance or romanshe ; which by 
degrees was refined into the Castilian, or present 
Spanish. The Cantabrians were fiimous an- 
ciently for their warlike character. In con- 
junction with the Asturiaus, they carried on a long 
war with the Romans ; but were subdued by them 
about A. A. C. 25. Impatient, however, of a 
foreign yolfe, they scon revolted. Most of their 


youth had been taken prisoners by tlie Romans 
and sold for slaves- to the neighbouring nations • 
but, having found means to break their chains* 
they cut the throats of their masters ; and re- 
turning to their own country, attacked the Roman 
garrisons with incredible fury. As the Canta- 
brians had waged war with the Romans for 
upwards of 200 years, they were well acquainted 
with their manner of fighting, no way inferior to 
them in courage, and were now become despe. 
rate; knowing that if they were conquered 
after having so often attempted to recover their 
liberty, they must expect the most severe usage. 
Animated with this reflection, they fell upon the 
Romans with a fury hardly to be imagined 
routed them in several engagements, and de- 
fended themselves, when attacked, with such 
intrepidity, that Agrippa afterwards owned that 
lie had never, either by sea or land, been engaged 
in a more dangerous enterprise. But, having at 
last prevailed upon his forces to try the chance 
of an engagement in the open field, he so ani- 
mated them by his example, that after a most 
obstinate dispute, he gained a complete victory, 
which put an end to that destructive war. All 
the Cantabrians fit to bear arms were cut in 
pieces ; their castles and strong holds taken 
and rased ; and their women, children and old 
men (none else being left alive) were obliged to 
abandon the mountainous places, and settle in 
the plain. 

CANTABRICUS Oceanus, the ancient name 
of the Bay of Biscay. 

('ANTABRUM, in antiquity, a large flag used 
by the Roman emperors, distinguished by its pe- 
culiar color, and bearing some motto of good 
omen, to encourage the soldiers. 

CANTACUZENUS (.Tohaniies), emperor of 
Constantinople, and an historian, was born in 
Constantinople, of a noble family. He was bred 
to letters and to arms, and admitted to the high- 
est offices of the state. The emperor Androni- 
cus loaded him with wealth and nonors ; made 
him generalissimo of his forces ; and desired him 
to join him in the government, but this he refused. 
Andronicus dying in 1341, left to Cantaciuenus 
the care of the empire, till John PaleolOgus, 
then only nine years of age, should be fit to take 
it upon himself. This trust he faithfully dis- 
charged; till the empress dowager and her Motion 
forming a party against him, declared him a 
traitor. On this, the principal nobility and the 
army besought him to ascend the throne ; and 
accordingly he was crowned, 21st May, 1342. 
This was rollowed by a civil war, which lasted 
five years: when he had John admitted a partner 
with him in the empire, and their union ww 
confirmed by his giving him his daughter in 
marriage. Suspicions and enmities, however, 
soon arising, the war broke out agjkin, and Can- 
tacuzenus, unwilling to continue the effusion ct 
blood, abdicated his share of the empire; and, 
retiring to a monastery, took the habit of a monk 
and the name of Joasaphas. In this retirement, 
he lived till 1411, when he was upwards of l^^^ 
years of age. Here he wrote a history of his ow» 
times, a Latin translation of which, from t it 
Greek MS. was published by Pontantis at Inge - 
stadt, in 1603 ; and a splendid edition wa# pnn- 
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tftd at Paris, in 1645, in three volumes folio, of 
the original Greek, and Pontanus’s Latin version, 
lie also wrote an apology for theCliristian religion 
against that of Mahomet, under the name of 
Christodulus. 

CANTA, a province and town of Peru, situ- 
ated in the Cordillera, and supporting immense 
herds of cattle, sheep, and wild goats. The 
sheep is of the caraa species. The town of Canta 
stands in lat. 11° 10' south. 

CANTAL, a chain of mountains in upper 
Auvergne, France, the highest peak in which 
(called the Plomb da Cantal) is said to be 5918 
feet above the level of the sea. They give name 
to the following department, through the centre 
of which they run. 

Cantal, an interior department in the south 
of France, part of the late province of Auvergne ; 
it is now divided into four arrondissements, 
twenty-three cantons, and 272 communes; it is 
in the diocese of St. Flour, and royal jurisdiction 
of lliom, its area is 1,124,802 arpents. It is 
a hilly country producing some wine; and 
is a grazing nKher than an arable district. 
It has manufactures of linen, leather, and paper ; 
and contains some antimony and other minerals 
The river Dordogne rises in the north part of the 
department, and the Tuyere, a branch of the 
Lot in tlie south. Population in 1825, 552,100; 
Aurillac, the cliief town, is 108 French leagues or 
258 Fnglish miles due south of Paris. Mauriac, 
Murat, and St. Flour, are the chief towns of the 
other three arrondissements. 

CANTARINl (Simon), a famous painter, 
ro, was the disciple of Guido ; and copied the 
manner of his master so exactly, that it is often 
difficult to distinguish their works, lie died at 
Verona in 1648. 

Cantata, in music, is a composition, first used 
in Italy, intermixed with n.'citatives, airs, and 
different movements, cliiefly intended for a single 
voice, with a thorough bass, though sometimes for 
other instruments. 

CANTATION, n. s. From Lat. canto. ITie 
act of singing. 

CANTEENS, in military language, tin vessels 
in the form of square bottles, used for carrying 
water to supply the soldiers in camp. Also a 
machine maae of wood or leather, with compart- 
ments for several utensils, generally used by 
officers. 

CANTEMTR (Demetrius'), the son of a prince 
of Moldavia. Disappointed by not succeeding his 
mther in that dignity, held under the Ottoman 
Porte, he went over with his army to the czar 
Peter the great, against whom he had been sent 
by the grand seignior, and signalised himself in 
the czar’s service. lie is the author of a Latin 
history of the origin and decline of the Ottoman 
empire. He died at his estate in the Ukraine in 
1729. 

Cantemir (Antiochus), esteemed the foun- 
^ Russian poetry, was the youngest son 
et Demetrius. Under the professors, whom the 
ezar, Peter, had invited to Petersburgh, he 
earned mathematics, physic, history, moral 
f • and polite literature ; when he had 

m«ned his academic course he printed a Con- 

nlance to the Psalms, in the Russian language, 


and was elected member of the Academy. Vy hen- 
hut twenty-three years of age, he was nominated 
minister at the court of Great Britain ; and his 
dexterity in the management of public affairs 
was as much admired as his taste for science. 
He had the same reputation in France, whither 
he went in 1738, in quality of minister plenipo- 
tentiary, and soon after was invested with the 
character of ambassador extraordinary. He died 
of a dropsy, at Paris, in 1744, aged forty-four 
years. 

CANTERBURY, a city of England, capital 
of the county of Kent. It is seated on the banks 
of the river Stour, fifty-five miles east by south 
of London, on the great high road to Dover, 
from which it is distant seventeen miles. Can- 
terbury is a place of great antiquity ; by tlie an- 
cient Britons it was dignified by the title of 
Caerkent, or the City of Kent; and its site was 
too favorable to escape the enlightened attention 
of the Romans, by whom it was called Duro- 
vernum. Ethelbert, the fifth king of Kent, who 
began his reign in 568, made it his residence ; 
after the Norman conquest, William Rufus made 
Canterbury the chief archiepiscopal see of Eng- 
land, and conferred it wholly upon the bishops ; 
but it owes its chief celebrity to the massacre of 
its bishop Thomas h Becket, on the 29th of 
December 1170. Some disputes having arisen 
between the bishop and the king, Henry II., 
four surveillants of the court, took upon them- 
selves to avenge what they considered an affront 
offered to the king; for which j)urpose they pro- 
ceeded secretly to Canterbury, and murdered 
the prelate by beating him witli clubs, whilst en- 
gaged at vespers in the church of St. Benedict 
(now extinct). Becket was a very imperious 
man ; but there does not appear to have been 
any thing in his conduct to justify so revengeful 
an act; and, to the credit of the king, he does not 
appear to have been a party to it. lie dispatched 
a deputation to the pope to exonerate himself 
from having participated in so foul a deed, and 
the pope sent two legates to impose upon him a 
public penance, in expiation of tlie crime. The 
king accordingly proceeded to ( Canterbury, and 
whenarrived within sight of thecity he dismounted 
from his horse, and walked barefoot to the 
church, and prostrated himself for a whole day 
before the shrine of the murdered bishop, who 
had become canonised as a saint. On the 
following day he presented his back to the 
monks, and put scourges into their hands, with 
which they inflicted a punishment of eighty 
lashes, after which he received absolution. 
Henry has been accused of hypocrisy, in submit- 
ting to this ceremony. It possibly was so ; but 
the page of history does not fully justify the 
conclusion. After this event, Canterbury became 
the grand resort of pilgrims from every part of 
England, as well as of numbers from various 
parts of Europe, who contributed to render the 
shrine of the martyr one of the richest in Chris- 
tendom; it continued so until Henry Vlll. 
seized all the offerings, which were exceedingly 
valuable, and appropriated them to his own use. 
It is still an archiepiscopal see, and its incum- 
bent is primate of all England, taking prece- 
dence of all the nobility and great officers of 
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state, not of the royal blood ; at the coronation 
of the sovereitfns of England, he places the 
crown on their head ; the king and queen, wher- 
ever they may be residing, are regarded as his 
domestic parishioners; his provincial and sub- 
dean, chancellor, and chaplain, are all bishops. 
The cathedral is a noble structure ; its building 
commenced in the reign of Henry II., four or 
five years after the murder of Becket, but was 
not finished till the reign of Henry V. It is 514 
feet in length from west to east within the walls; 
the east transept is 154 feet, and the choir 180 
feet, the height pfthe vaulted roof is eighty feet, 
and of the tower 235 feet ; several kings, princes, 
cardinals, and bishops have been interred here. 
It formerly contained thirty-eight altars: the 
shrine of llecket was placed in a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, behind the great altar. 
This noble edifice suffered greatly during the fa- 
natical reign of Cromwell, who quartered his ca- 
valry within its walls. It was, however, thorough- 
ly repaired after the Restoration. In 1784 an 
elegant organ was introduced, and in 1788 the 
floor was new laid with stone; it has a most 
beautiful window of stained glass, and the whole 
is now m a fine state of preservation. In addi- 
tion to the cathedral, to which are attached, be- 
side the archbishop, dean, sub-dean, and chan- 
cellor, twelve prebends, six preachers, six minor 
canons, six substitutes, twelve lay clerks, ten 
choristers, two masters, fifty scholars, and twelve 
almsmen ; there are fifteen other churches ; and 
within the ])re(ancts of the catheilral is the ar- 
chiepiscopal palace, and a grammar school 
founded by Henry \'lll. Canterbury contains 
several other public buildings, both ancient and 
modern ; among the former is the guildhall, 
Christ Cburch gate, &.c. ; and among the latter, 
are a theatre and public assembly rooms ; a hill 
on the outskirts of the city being laid out with ter- 
raced walks, and tastefully planted, forming a 
delightful promenade. It had formerly a consi- 
derable manufacture of silk, winch has materially 
declined of late years ; and its chief trading im- 
portance now consists in its extensive thorough- 
fare ; being the point of conveyance to London 
from Dover, l.)eal, Ramsgate, and Margate, the 
travelling intercourse is very great; it is also 
the chief place of fashionable resort in the coun- 
ty, and its annual races and periodical assemblies 
attract numerous visitors. The surrounding 
country is very fertile, producing great quan- 
tities of hops, wheat, and other grain, and its 
markets on W(*dnesdays and Saturdays are nu- 
merously attended. It has two springs of mine- 
ral water within the city, strongly impregnated 
with sulphur and steel. The corporation con- 
sists of a mayor, twelve aldermen, twenty-four 
comraon-council-men, four seijeants-at-mace, 
sheriff, coroner, &c. who hold a court in the 
guildhall to try civil and criminal rases eveiy 
Monday, and on Tuesdays for city affairs. It 
returns two members to parliament. It some- 
what declined m population during the twenty 
years’ war, which commenced in 1793, owing 
to the non-intercoui'se between London and 
Paris, between which it is the great thorough- 
fare. The numbe’- of iididutants in 1801 was 
10,498; ill 1811 only 10,200; but increased in 


1821 to 12,745. It is six miles distant from 
die south bank of the Thames. 

Canterbury, a town of the United States 
in Connecticut, agreeably situated in Windham 
county on the west side of the river Quim- 
aboug, over which there is a wooden bridge. 
It is nine miles east by south of Windham. 

Canterbury Bells. See Campanula. 

CANTEllUS (William), an eminent linguist 
and philologer, was born at Utrecht, in 1542. He 
studied at Louvaine and Paris ; and afterwards 
visited the universities of Germany and Italy. 
He died at Ixiuvaiiie in 1575, aged thirty-three. 
He was master of six languages, besides that of 
his native country; and wrote several philolo- 
gical and critical works, among which are, Notaj, 
Scholia, Emendationes, et Explicationes, in 
Euripidem, Sophoclem, TEschylum, Ciceronem, 
l*ropertium, Ausonium, &c. and many transla- 
tions of Greek authors. 

CANTHARTDES, n. s. Lat. Spanish flics, 
use<i to raise blisters. 

The flics cantharides, are bred of a worm, or cater 
pillar, but peculiar to certain fruit trees ; as are the 
fig-tree, the pine-tree, and the wild brier ; all which 
bear sweet fruit, 1 fruit that hath a kind of se* 
biting or sharpness ; for the fig hath a milk in it that 
is sweet and corrosive ; the pine apple hath a kernel 
that is strong and abstersive. Bacon’s Natural Hist. 

Cantharides, in medicine and zoology, 
a kind of poisonous insects, much used as an 
epispiLStic. The stimulating power of cantharides 
is caused by a very acrid resinous substance, 
contained in these insects, two scruples of which 
Neuinaim extracted from four ounces of cantha- 
rides by spirit of wine. Cantharides are very 
sharp and corrosive, abounding with a subtile, 
cau-stic, volatile salt; whereby they become ex- 
ceedingly injurious to the bladder, so as to ulcerate 
it, oven when applied externally, if suffered to 
lie on too long. They are much commended in 
fevers, &c. See Medicine. 

CANTHAKIS, in zoology, a genus of insects 
of the order coleoptera. The feelers of tins 
genus are setaceous ; the breast is marginaled, 
and shorter than the head ; the elytra, or wing- 
cases, are flexile ; and the sides of the belly are 
plated and papillous. This is an extremely 
rapacious tribe, preying even on its own species, 
except the lymexylon of Linnaeus, whicn feed 
on wood. This numerous and extensive genus 
has been well divided by Gmelin into the three 
following sections: 1. Tho.se having four feelers 
of a hatchet shape. 2. Having filiform feelers, 
with the last joint cetaceous. These are the 
malachii of Eabricius. 3. Eore-feelers project- 
ing, the last joint but one with a large ovate, 
cl.ft appendage; the last joint ovate, acute. 
Tht lymexylon of Eabricius. The canthaiis is 
found scattered in all parts of the world, es 
pecially in Europe. 

CANTIIIUM, in botany, a genus of plants 
of tjie tetrandria class and monogynia order : 
cal. foiir-loothod, superior : cor. one-petalled, 
with a short inflated tube, and four-parted bor- 
der, the mouth downy ; drupe two-celled, with 
a one-celled nut in each. Species only one; a 
Coromandel shrub, with small yellow flowers. 
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CAN'THUS, n. ». Latin, from cav9o£, the tire 
er iron binding of a cart wheel ; which induces 
Dr. Turton to suppose that it originally signified 
the circular extremity of the eye-lid. It now 
means, in anatomy, the angle or corner of the 
eye. The internal is called the greater, the ex- 
ternal the lesser canthus. 

A gentlewoman was seized with an inflammation 
and tumour in the great canthus, or angle of her eye. 

Wiseman, 

Canthus, in chemistry, the lip of a vessel, 
or that part of the mouth, which is a little hol- 
lowed, for the easy pouring oflT a liquor. Ilcnce 
to decant, is to pour through that place. 

Canticlks, or the Song of Solomon, a 
book of the Old Testament, is in the opinion of 
Dr. Lowth, an allegorical epithalamium or 
nuptial dialogue, in which the principal charac- 
ters are Solomon, his bride, and a chorus of 
virgins. Some are of opinion that it is to be 
taken altogether in a literal sense ; but the gene- 
rality of Jews and Christians have esteemed it 
wholly allegorical, expressing the union of Jesus 
Christ and the church. Dr. Lowth has sup- 
ported this opinion, by showing that the sacred 
writers often apply to God and his i>eople 
metaphors derived from the conjugal state. Our 
Saviour is styled a bridegroom by John the 
Baptist, John iii. and is represented in the same 
character in the parable of the ten virgins, and 
in the book of Revelation. Bi.shop Horsley 
says, ‘ In the prophetical book of the Song of 
Solomon, the union of Christ and his church is 
(iescril)cd in images taken entirely from the 
mutual passion and early love of Solomon and 
his bride. Read the Song of Solomon, you 
will find the Hebrew king, if you know any 
thing of liis history, produced indeed as the 
( niblein of a greater personage ; but you will 
tiud him in every page.’ SermonSf vol. 1, p. 73, 
second edition. • 

CANTU, an ancient people of Britain, Avho 
inhabited Cantium, now Kent. 

C ANTI LIVERS, pieces of wood framed into 
the front or otlier sides of a house, to sustain 
the mouhling and eaves over it. 

CANT IMA RONS, or Catimauons, a kind 
of floats or rafts, used by the inhabitants of the 
coast of (’oromandel to fish in, and to trade along 
the coast. They are made of three or four 
small canoes, or trunks of trees, dug hollow, and 
tied together with cacao ropes, with a triangular 
sad in the middle, made of mats. Those who 
manage them are almost half in the water, there 
being only a place in the middle a little raised to 
“Old their merchandise. 

CANTU) M, in ancient geography, a pro- 
montory of Britain, now named North Foreland. 

Cantium, an ancient territory in South Bri- 
tain whence the English word Kent is derived ; 
supposed to have been the first district which 
received a colony from the continent. The si- 
tuation of Cantium occasioned Us being much 
requenied by the Romans, who generally took 
leir way through it, in their marches to and 
oin the continent. Few places in Britain are 
mentioned by the Roman wri- 
nn llutupensis. Portiis Dubris, 

W Dover, Durobrivsi* and Dnprtvurntm-I nnw 


Rochester and Canterbury, were also Romas 
towns and stations. Cantium, in the most per- 
fect state of the Roman government, made a 
art of the province called Flavia Casariensis. 
ee Kent. 

CAN'TO ; Arab, kata ; Karov, icavra, kovto , 
Lat. Ital. canto; a section, a division, part, 

portion, piece. Thus a division or section of a 
poem, or a song. 

But evermore my shield did me defend 
Against the atormo of every drcadfull atoure : 

Thus safely with my love I thence did wend. 

So ended he Lia talc, where I this canto end. Spenser, 

Why, what would you do ? 

— Make a willow cabhin at your gate, 

And call upon my soul within the house; 

Write loyal cantos of contemned love. 

Shakspeare. Twelfth Nitjht, 
Then should thy shepherd (poorest shepherd) sing 
A thousand cantos in thy heavenly praise, 

And muse his flagging muse, and fluttering wing, 

To chaunt thy wonders in immortal lays. 

Fletcher's Purple Island. 
But now the city and the train we leave. 

To seek the duke and make his fortune known ; 

And how the rest the dreadful news receive. 

Shall be in the succeeding cantos shown. Oap. 

CANTON, u. a. & n. Fr. canton ; Lat. 
Can'tom/.e, y. «. \ccnlcna. See Canto. 
Can'tonment. J a small parcel or di- 

vision of land. A small community, or clan. To 
divide into little parts. To parcel out into small 
divisions. 

'I’he same is the case of rovers by land *, such as 
yet, are .some cantons in .Arabia, and some petty kings 
of the mountains adjaciuit to straits and ways. 

Bacon's Holy War^ 
Thus was all Ireland cantonixed among ten persons 
of the English nation. Bavies on Ireland. 

The whole forest w.as in a manner cantonixed amongst 
a very few in number, of whom some had regal rights. 

Howel. 

Only that little canton of land, called the English 
pale, containing four small shires, did maintain a bor- 
dering war with the Irish, and retain the form of 
English government. Davies. 

Families shall quit all subjection to him, and edg. 
ton his empire into less governments for themselves, 

Locke. 

It wfould certainly be for the good of mankind, to 
have all the mighty empires and monarchies of the 
world cantoned out into petty stales and principalities. 

Addison on Italy, 

They canton out to themselves a little province in 
the intellectual world, where they fancy the light 
shines, and all the rest is in darkness. 

Watts on the Mind. 

Canton, a city, sea-port, and capital of 
Quantong, the most southern province of China, 
and the only port in that vast empire with w hich 
I'.uropeans are permitted to hold any intercourse. 
It is finely situated on the north bank of a noble 
liver, wliich, by numerous collateral branches, 
intersects all the southern part of the empire; 
one branch is from the north, which, by a portage 
of only one day’s journey, communicates with 
the great chain of inland waters extending to 
Pekin, and intersecting every intermediate pro 
vince, thereby affording a facility of conveyance 

liv wntor ivhii'h rondprQ I'lflritnil Df^CuliafliV Well 
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adapted for tlic jrreat outport of the empire. Tlie 
harbour is very commodious, and, being sheltered 
by several small islands, it affords secure moor- 
ings for the innumerable barks and junks which 
navigate the inland waters ; all the foreign ships 
anchor several miles distant from the town, not 
on account of the incapacity of tlie harbour to 
accommodate them, but from the peculiarly 
jealous policy of the Chinese, which seems to 
dread nothing so much as sociality of intercourse. 
Canton consists of three towns, divided by high 
wails, but so conjoined as to form almost a regu- 
lar square. The streets are long and straight, 
paved with fkig-stones, and adorned with trium- 
phal arches. The houses in general have only 
one floor, built of earth or brick, some of them 
fantastically colored, and covered with tiles. 
The better class of people are carried about in 
chairs ; but the common sort walk barefooted 
and bareheaded. At the end of every street is 
a barrier, which is shut every evening, as well as 
the gates of the city. The Europeans and'Ameri- 
cans occupy a range of buildings termed the 
factories, fronting a spacious quay along the bank 
of the river, without the city, which no foreigner 
is permitted lo enter without the special permis- 
sion of the viceroy, which is very seldom 
obtained. The foreign trade of Canton re- 
solves itself into a monopoly more peculiar 
and oppressive than anywhere else exists; it is 
vested in twelve persons, precisely on the same 
principle as the twelve Jews arc permitted 
to act as brokers in the city of London ; each 
paying a large premium for the privilege of 
trading, or, in other words, as far as the princi- 
ple applies in China, for the privilege of extort- 
ing from, and oppressing the producers of the 
cuininoditirs in which thi^y trade- There is, 
however, this difference in China : though the 
whole of the twelve individuals trade on separate 
accounts, they are collectively amenable, as well 
to foreigners as to the government, for any de- 
fault or mulct imposed upon any one or more of 
them individually ; whereas each of the Jew bro- 
kers of London is responsible only for his 
wn acts. In addition to the external commerce 
W'Canton, it also appears to be the seat of 
almost every branch of manufacture, more espe- 
cially of silks and household gods ; the manu- 
facture of the latter, in consequence of there 
being no ]Hiblic worship in China, and every house 
having its own collection of idols, forms one of 
the most important branches of occupation. The 
main article of export from Canton is Tea, which 
since 1708, to England alone, has averaged about 
2.'*,000,000 of lbs., whilst to America and other 
parts (since 1315 more especially) it has been 
gradually increasing, making an aggregate ave- 
rage quantity annually exported at the period cf 
1826, of about 40,000,000 lbs. The other 
principal articles exported to England are raw 
silk and nankeens, of the former about 250,000 
lbs. weight, and of the latter, about 600,000 
pieces, of four atud seven yards each, annually ; 
a few manufactured silks and crapes, porcelain 
vases, fans, ivory clu^ss-men, fancy boxes, and 
other toys, soy, and ink, constitute the remaining 
exports to England, w hich employ about twenty- 
five sail of ships annually, of about 1200 tons 
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each ; the reimbursement by the English far the 
above productions is made in cotton wool, opium 
and some other articles, from Bombay and Ben- 
gal, and in woollen cloths, lead, &c. from Eng- 
land, to the amount of about £700,000 annually. 
In addition to the trade direct to England, there 
is also an extensive traffic on English account 
between the difterent ports of India and Canton 
which consists in a reciprocal interchange of the 
productions of the resj^ctive countries, and in 
which porcelain and paper form considerable 
articles of export from Canton. The intercourse 
of America with Canton, on the part of America 
is maintained* with furs from the North-west 
coast, sandal-wood, and the edible birds’ nests, 
collected among the eastern islands, and with 
dollars ; a considerable portion of the tea ex- 
ported in American ships, being on account and 
risk of the Chinese merchants, more especially 
the portion brought to Hamburgh, Antwerp, and 
other European ports, is wholly reimbursed in 
specie. The imposts of the government on its 
external commerce are levied on the length and 
breadth of the shipping entering and leaving the 
port. The following statement of the amount of 
duties returned to the Chinese treasury, for the 
year 1822, will best show tlie extent and pro- 
portion of the three great branches into which 
the external commerce of Canton resolves itself: 
viz. 1st, that with the English East India Com- 
pany; 2d, that with the different ports ofBritisli 
India ; 3d, that with America : — 

On Import. On Export. 
Eng. East Tnd. Comp. 395,112 460,042 

Country Trade . . • 118,53 3 80,623 

America 276,578 339,409 

Total Tale . . 790,223 880,074 

The tale being only equal to 6s. 8d. of English 
money, the whole impost will be seen to amount, 
accortling lo the above statement, to only 
£556,800, not equal to the amount levied on the 
single article of coals alone, at the port of Ixin- 
don ; and yet such is the extent and insidious 
nature of the intermediate oppression of the (’hi- 
nese hong (or council, which is the term by 
winch the twelve privileged merchants of Can- 
ton are collectively called) on one side; and the 
English East India Company on the other; that 
whilst the 25,000,000 lbs. of tea annually con- 
sumed in (jreat Britain and Ireland, costs the con- 
sumer, on an average, at least 7s. per lb., it does 
not yield to the producer, including the inland 
conveyance to Canton, an average of 3 Id. pcf 

In 1823 several thousand houses in Can- 
ton were destroyed by fire,, but the ground has 
since been rebuilt upon. The population has 
been estimated at about 1,500,000, but more 
recent accounts imply that the extent of popu- 
lation, not only of Canton, but of China gene- 
rally, has been greatly exaggerated. See on 
this head China, and more particularly 
TONG. It is in the lai. of 23° 8' N-, and H3 
of E. long., being 16° 47’, or about llOOBritis 
statute miles south by west of Pekin, the metro- 
polis of the empire. ... 

Canton (John), an ingenious natural * 
soplier, born at Stroud, in Gloucestershire! 
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1718 . He was placed, when young, under the 
care of Mr. Davis, a very able mathematician, 
and had made some progress in algebra ancl 
astronomy, when his father took him from 
school, and put him to learn his own business, 
of a broad cloth weaver. This was not able to 
damp his zeal for knowledge. Ilis leisure was 
devoted to the cultivation of .astronomical 
science ; and, by the help of the Caroline tables 
annexed to Wing's Astronomy, he computed 
eclipses of the moon and other plia-nomena. 
He also at this time computed ami cut upon 
stone, with no better an instrument than a com- 
mon knife, the lines of a large upright sun-dial, 
on which, besides the hour of the day, was 
shown the rising of the sun, his place in the 
ecliptic, &c. When this was finished and made 
known to his father, ho permitted it to be placed 
against the front of his house, where it excited 
the admiration of several gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, which was followed by the offer 
to this youth of the use of their libraries. Jii 
one of these he found Martin’s Philosophical 
Grammar, which was the first book that ga\'o 
him a taste for natural philosophy. In the pos- 
session of another gentleman, a few miles fioni 
Stroud, he first saw a pair of globes ; an object 
that afl’orded him uncommon pleasure, from tlie 
great ease with which he could solve those pro- 
blems he had hitlterto been accustomed to com- 
pute. Among other persons with whom he be- 
came acquainted in early life, was the ingenious 
Dr. Miles, of Tooting, who, perceiving that 
Canton posses.sed abilities too ]uomising to lx* 
confinc(l within the narrow limits of a country 
town, prevailed on his father to permit him to 
come to London. After having served live 
years as clerk to Mr. Watkins, of the acJidemy 
at Spital Sfjuare, he was taken into partnership, 
and succeeded him in the acacUmiy, where he 
continued during life. Towards the end of 1 749, 
he undertook (Experiments to determine to what 
height rockets may be made to ascend, ami at 
what distance tlunr light may be seen. In 1750 
was read at the Royal Society, his method of 
making artificial magnets, without the u.se of, 
and yet far superior to, any natural ones. This 
paper procured him the honor of being elected 
a member of the Society, and the present of 
their gold medal. The same year he was com- 
plimented with the degree of M.A. by the uni- 
versity of Aberdeen ; and, in 1751, was chosen 
one ot the council of the Royal Society. In 
17.52 he was so fortunate as to be the first per- 
son in England, who, by attracting the clrctric 
fire from the clouds during a ihunder-storin, 
verified Dr. Franklin's hypothesi.s of the simi- 
larity of lightning and electricity. Next year, 
ms paper entitled, Klectrical Experiments, with 
attempt to account for their several Pheno- 
mena, was read to the Royal Society. In the 
same paper Mr. Canton mentioned his having 
iscovered, by a great number of experiments, 
at some clouds were in a positive, and some in 
a negative state of electricity. In the Lady’s 
airy for 1756 our author answered the prize 
^ncstion that had bieen proposed in the prcced- 
ngyear; viz, ‘How can what wc call theshoot- 
S m stars be best accounted for : whiu is the 
VoL. V. 
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substance of this phenomenon ; and in what 
state of the atmosphere doth it most frequently 
show itself?’ Our philosoplu^r’s next communi- 
cation to the public was a letter in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for September, 1759, on the 
electrical properties of the tourmalin, in which 
the laws of that wonderful stone are laid down 
in a very concise and elegant manner. On De- 
cember 13th, in the same year, was read at the 
Royal Society, An attempt to account for the 
regular diurnal variation of the I forizontal Mag- 
netic Needle ; and also for its irregular variation 
at the time of an Aurora Boreali.s. A complete 
year’s observations of the diurnal variations of 
the needle are annexed to the paper. ( )n Novem- 
ber 5th, 1761, he coinmunic.ati'd to the Royal 
Society an account of the Transit of Venus, 
.Tune fitli, 17GI, observed in Spital S(|uare. His 
next coimnunication was a letter addressed to 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, and read February 4th, 
17G2, containing some remarks on Mr. Delaval’s 
electrical experiments. On December 16th, 
1762, another curious addition was made by him 
to philosophical knowledge, in a paper, entitled, 
J'lxpcriments to Provo that Water is not Incom- 
prossihle. These exjxrinuints are a complete 
refutation of tlse famous I'lorentine experiment, 
which so many philosophers have mentioned as 
a proof of the incompressibility of water. On 
St. Andrew’s day, 1763, lie was elected the third 
time one of the eouneil of the Koyal Society ; 
and on November 8ili, in the following year, 
were read, before that learned body, his farther 
Kx])Griments and ( )hscrvations on the Compressi- 
bility of Water, and some other fiuids. The 
establishment of tliis fact, in opposition to the 
receivcil opinion, formed on the hasty decision 
of the Florentine Academy, was thouglit to be 
deserving of the Society’s gold medal. It was 
accordingdy moved for in the council of 1764; 
and- after several invidious delays, which ter- 
minated much to tlie honor of Nlr. Canton, it 
was presented to him Novcmihcr, 30th, 1765. 
His next communualion to tlie Royal Society 
was on December 22nd, 176H, An easy Nlethod 
of Making a Phosphorns, that will imbibe and 
emit light like the Bologiiian Stone ; with Ex- 
periments and Observations. The dean and 
chapter of St. Paul’s having in a letter to the 
president, dated March 6th, 1769, reiiucsted the 
opinion of the Royal Society relative to the best 
and most efloctiial melhotl of fixing electrical 
conductors to preserve that cathedral from dam- 
age by lightning, Mr. Canton was one of tlie 
cninmittee appointed to take the letter into con- 
sideration, and to report their opinion upon it. 
The other members were, Dr. Watson, Dr. 
Franklin, Mr. Delaval, and Mr. Wilson, 'l lieir 
report was made on the 8tli of June folloAving ; 
and the mode recommended by them wa'J 
carried into e.xccution. The last paper of onr 
author’s, which was read before tlie Royal So 
ciety, was on December 21st, 1769; and con- 
tained Experiments to prove t,liat the Lnminoiis- 
ness of the Sej\ arises from the Putrefaction of 
its Animal Substances. Besides the above, ho 
wrote a number of papers, which appeared in 
different publications, particularly die Genlle- 
niaifs Magazine. lie tell into a dropsy, whicli 
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carried him off, March 22nd, 1772, in tne fifty- 
fourth year of his age. 

CANTONING, in the military art, is the al- 
lotting distinct and separate quarters to each 
regiment ; the town where they are quartered 
being divided into as many cantons as there are 
regiments. 

CAN'TRFiD, 71 . s. The same in Wales as an 
hundred in Kngland. For cantre, in the British 
language, signifieth an hundred. 

The king regrants to him all that province, reserving 
only the city of Dublin, and the cantreda next adjoin- 
ing and the”inarit- — * Danica on Ireland. 

CANT-TIMlifiRS, in ship-building, those 
timbers which are situated at llie two ends of a 
ship. They derive their name from being canted, 
or raised ohliipiely from the keel ; in contra- 
distinction from those wfiose planes are per- 
pendicular to it. The upper ends of those on 
the bow, or fore part of the ship, are inclined lo 
the stern ; as those in the after, or hind part, 
incline to the stern-post above. See Suip- 
Buh.dino. 

CANTU A, i botany, a genus of plants of the 
pentandria class, and monogynia order: cal. 
five or three cleft : coii. funnel-shaped : stig. 
ihree-cleft; caps. Ihree-valved, threc'-celled, 
many-seeded : sr.r.ns winged. Species four; 
natives of South America. 

CAN'TY, adj. Goth, kat; kiat; Swed. katja; 
gay, joyful, wanton ; whence, Fr. caftn, a 
woman of pleasure. 

CANVAS, in commerce, a very dear un- 
bleached cloth of hemp or flax, woven regularly 
in little squares. It is used for working tapes- 
try with the needle, by passing the threads of 
gold, silver, silk, or wool, through the intervals 
of squares. Also a coarse doth of liemp, un- 
bleached, somewhat dear, which serves to cover 
women’s stays ; to stiti'en men’s clothes, and to 
make some other of their wearing apparel, &c. 

Canvas, among painters, is the cloth on 
which they usually draw their pictures; the can- 
vas being smoothed over with a slick-stone, 
then fixed, and afterwards whited over, iimkcs 
what the painters call their prirmnl cloth, on 
which they draw their first sketclies with coal or 
chalk, anel afterwaids finish with colors. 

Canvas is also used among the French for 
the model or fust words whereon au air or piece 
of music is composed, and given lo a poet to 
r6gulate and finish. The canvas of a song con- 
tains certain notes of the composer, which .show 
the poet the measure of the verses he is to 
make. 

CAN'V^\SS, V. a. n. i Per. kann; Lat. 

Can'vassing, S cannabis; Fr. cane- 

vas; Ital. canuvaccio. Coarse hempen doth, 
woven for several uses; as sails, painting cloths, 
tents. It is also so const I'uctod as to be a sifting 
cloth, through whidi llie lighter particles pass; 
but the grosser matter is retained. Thus it is 
metaphorically applied to sifi, to examine; to 
sifting voice.?, or trying them, previously to the 
decisive act«of voting: also to debate, to discuss; 
to separate the truth from error, as the sieve «jr 
canvass separates, hv the act of straining, t'ne 
heterogeneous mixtures that may be put into it. 


The master commanded forthwith to set on all the 
canvaaa they could, and fly homewaa'd. Sidney. 

And eke the pons that did his pinions bind. 

Were like main yards with flying canvaaa linM. 

Spenaer. 

Eftsooncs her shallow ship away did slide. 

Morn swift than swallow shcres tlie liquid sky, 
Withouten oare or pilot it to guide, 

Or winged canvas with the wind to fly ; 

Onely she turn'd a pin ; and by and by. 

It cut away upon the yielding wave. Spenser. 

There be that can pack cards, and yet cannot play 
w'cll : so there are some that are good in canvaaaea 
and factions, that are otherwise weak men. Bacon. 

Elizabeth being to resolve upon an officer, and 
being, hy some that canvassed for others, put in some 
doubt of that person she mbant to advance, said, she 
was like one with a lanthorn seeking a man. Id, 
The curs discovered a raw hide in the bottom of a 
river, and laid their heads together how to come at it : 
they isaed the matter one way and t'other, and 
concluded, that the way to get it, was to drink their 
way to it. V Estrange. 

Their canvass castles up they quickly rear. 

And build a city in a hour's space. Fairfax. 

Where'er thy navy spreads her canvass wings. 
Homage to thee, and peace to all, she brings. Waller. 

Spread a large canvass, painter, to contain 
The great assembly and the numerous train. Marvell. 

This crime of canvassim), or soliciting, for church 
prefer icnt, is, by the canon law, called simony. 

Agliffe's Parergon. 

Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride, 

The foremost of thy art hast vied 
With nature in a generous strife. 

And toxich’d the canvass into life. Addison. 

So wlit-n a general bids the martial train 
Spread their encampment o'er the spacious plain ; 
Thick rising tents a canvass city build. 

And the loud dire resound thro’ all the field. Gag. 

Il.ippy tlxe maid, who, from green sickness free, 

In canvass or in Holland pocket bears 
A crooked sixpence. Bramston. 

Then towered the masts ; the canvass swelled on high ; 
And waving streamers floated in the sky. 

Falconer*a Shipwreck. 

CANULA. See Cannula. 

CANUSIUM, in ancient geography, a town 
of Apulia, on the south side of th»’ Aufidus, 
west of (Cannae ; whither the Romans fled after 
the defeat sustained tliere. It was founded by 
Diomede, and afterwards became a Roman 
colony. It was famous for its red shining wool; 
whence those wlio wore clothes made of it were 
called Canusinati. It is now called Canosa ; 
which see. 

CANUTE, the first Danish king of England. 
He married Emma, widow of king Ethelred , 
and pul to death several persons of cmality who 
slued in his way to the crown. Having thus 
settled his power in England, he made st voyage 
to his kingdom of Denmark, in order lo resist the 
attacks of the king of Sweden; and carried along 
with him a great body of the English, under the 
command of Furl Godwin. This nohlemari was 
stationed next the Swedish camp; and observing 
a favourable opportunity, he attacked the enemy 
in the night, drove them from their fl|Biiches, and 
obtained a decisive victory. In another voyage 
which he afterwaids made to Deniaark, Canute 
attacked Norway, and expelled the just but 
warlike Olaus from his kingdom, of which he 
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kept possession till the death of that prince. By 
a spirit of devotion, no less than by his equitable 
administration, he gained in a great measure the 
affections of his subjects. Some of his Hatterers 
breaking out one day in admiration of his gran- 
deur, exclaimed, that every thing was possible 
for him : upon which the monarch, it is said, 
virdered a chair to be set on the sea shore 
while the tide was making ; and, as the waters 
approached, he commanded them to retire, and 
to obey the voice of him who was lord of the 
orean. He feigned to sit some time in expecta- 
tion of their submission ; but when the sea still 
advanced towards him, and began to wash him 
with its billows, he turned to his courtiers, and 
remarked to them, that every creature in the 
universe was feeble and impotent, and that 
power resided with one Being alone, in whos<? 
hands were all the elements of nature, who 
could say to the ocean, ‘ thus far shall thou go, 
and no farther,' and who could level with his 
nofl the most towering piles of human pride and 
ambition. From this time, it is said, he never 
would wear a crown. He died in the twentieth 
year of his reign ; aqdwas interred at Winchester. 

CANZONE, in music, signifies, in general, a 
song, where some little fugues are introduced : 
but it is sometimes used for a sort of Italian 
poem, usually long, to which music may be 
comj)osed in the style of a cantata. If this term 
be added to a piece of instrumental music, it 
signifies much the same as cantata : if placed in 
any ])artof a sonata, it implies the same meaning 
as allegro, and only denotes that the, part to 
which it is prefixed is to be ])laycd or sung in a 
brisk and lively manner. 

CAN'ZONET, n. s. Ital. can^onc^^fl. A lit- 
tle song. 

Vccchi was most pleasing of all others, for his con- 
ceit and variety, as well his madrigals as canssoncU. 

Peachfim. 

CAOUTCHOUC, or Indian rubber, an clastic 
gum, produced from the jatropha «lastica and 
other plants of South America, and possessed of 
the most singular properties. No substance is 
yet known which is so pliable, and at the same 
time so clastic ; and it is capable of resisting the 
action of very powerful menstrua. The Indians 
make boots of it, which water cannot penetrate, 
and which, when smoked, have the appearance 
of real leather; bottles are also made of it. 
Ilambeaux, an inch and a half in diameter, and 
two feet long, are likewise made of thi.s re.sin, 
they give a beautiful light, have no bud .smell, 
and burn twelve hours. A kind of cloth is also 
prepared from it, which the inhabitants of (^uilo 
apply to the same purposes as our oil-cloth and 
sail-clotli. It is formed by moulds into a variety 
of figures for use and ornament. The great 
Frederick king of Prussia had a pair of boots 
made of caoutchouc. A mould of wrought clay, 
the exact figure of his leg, was covered with 
ethereal solution of caoutchouc, laid on in alter- 
•^ate layers by a brush, until it acquired .the 
proper thickness ; the whole was then held over 
? sitone smoke of burning vegetables, to harden 
the texture and appearance of leather. 

hen the whole was thus preparecl, the inside 


mould was broken and taken out. To form thi« 
resin into small lubes, M. Macquor prepared a 
solid cylindrical mould of wax, ol' the desired 
size and shape, and then, di[)ping a jienc'il into 
the ethereal solution of the resin, coaled the 
mould over with it, till h(! had covered it witli a 
coat of resin of a sutbciciit ihickm-ss. He ilien 
threw the whole piece into boiling water; by the 
heat of which the wax soon melted, and ri.sing to 
the surface left the resinous tube completely 
formed. Air. Alacintosh has a patent for cloth 
rendered water-proof with a solution of caout- 
chouc. If linsi ial oil be rendered very drying by 
dige.sting it upon an oxide of lead, and afterwards 
applied witli a small brusU on any .surface, and 
dried by the sun or in tlie .smoke, it makt s an m - 
tificial caoulchoue, and it will afibrd a pellicli; of 
considerable tiniuiess, transparent, burning like 
caoulchoue, and wonderfidly clastic. A pound 
ol this oil, sprearl upon a stone, and exposed to 
the air for six or seven months, acquires almost 
alj the Ollier properties of caoutchouc : it i.sused 
to make catheters and bougies, to varnish bal- 
loons, and for other purposes. It will also answer 
the .same end in rubbing out pencil marks. 

C.AP, n. & u. «. Welsh cap ; Sax. cteppe ; 
derm, cappe ; Fr. cappe ; Ital. cappa; Span, cap- 
pa; Dan. and Dutch kappe; i.at. caput; a head. 
A covering for the head, that whieli is nsua* y 
w'orn ; and a vessel, used by divers, to protect 
the head, and secure free respiration, whi'u uiuh'r 
water. Anything that covers the lop, or that 
wliich is topmost and highfc.st. It is technically 
applied to a piece of leail, laid over the touch- 
hole of a gun, to preserve the prime. The eaji 
of maintenance is one of the regalia, carried be- 
fore the king at liis coronation. To cap, is to 
cover the head ; to make a reverence by uncover- 
ing it. 'fo protect that by covering, which ex- 
posure would injure or weaken. It also signi- 
fies to contend, from ( loth, and Swed. kapp ; 
Sax. camp, to contest; see ToVotv.. Thus it has 
been applied to .striving for the rnastciy, and to 
rival conflicts, whether personal, literary, or skil- 
ful, for .superiority. To cap verses is to name, 
alternately, verses beginning witli a particular 
letter; to name in opposition to emulation; to 
name, alternately, in contest. To cap, is likewise 
to deprive of the cap ; to lake it by force or fraud. 
Shakspeare uses the noun in the same sense in 
which we now apply the term hat a.s the ensigy 
of the cardinalate. 

For I wol tell a legend :l|nd a !if 
Both of a carpeiiler ami of his wil'. 

How that a clerk, hath the v, ca/^pc. 

Clfiurcr'g Canfrrlnirij Talr^. 
If one, by another occ.asion, take any thing from 
another, as boys sometimes use to cap one another, 
the same is straiglit fulony. Spenxer oH IreUind. 

Here is the cap yonr worship did bespeak. — 

— Why, this was moulded on a porin;.;er, 

A velvet dish. Shatispmre, Taming of the Shrew^ 
I have ever held my cap off to thy fortune. — 
——Thou hast served me with much faith. 

Three great ones of ll»c city, 

In personal suit to make me his lieutenant. 

Oft capped to him : — and hy tlie faith of man, 

I know my price, I’m worth no worse a place. 

Sha/iitpcure. Othelio* 
1 2 
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They more and less came in -with cap and knee. 

Met him in boroughs, cities, villages. Id. Henry IV. 

Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. Id. Timan. 

Knicus, king of Su-edcn, had an inchantod cap, by 
virtue of which, and some magical iimriimr or whis- 
pering terms, he could command siiirits, trouble the 
ayre, and make the wind stand which way he would ; 
insomuch, that when there was any great wind or 
storm, the common people W'Cre wont to say the king 
now had on his conjuring cap» Ihtriun. Anat. Mel. 

At the court gate met him four nohleinea in cloth 
of gold, and rich fur caps, enihioidercd with pearl and 
stone. Milton. Hist. Moscovia. 

The hones next the joint are capped with a smooth 
cartilaginous substance, serving both to strength and 
motion. DerJuim. 

Where Henderson and the other masses. 

Were sent cup texts, and put cases. Httdibraa. 

Sure it is a pitiful pretence to ingenuity that can 
he thus kept up, there being little need of any other 
faculty hut memory, to cap texts. 

(lover/menl of the Tonyue. 

There is an author of ours, w'hom I would desire 
him to read, before he ventures at cajtjnng characters. 

Atterbury. 

First, lolling sloth, in woollen cap. 

Taking her after dinner nap. Sidft. 

Cap, in ship-l)uililini:, a strorif^, thick, block of 
wood, used to con fine; two masts together, when 
orj(>. is erected at tlie head of lh(' other in order 
to Icnellieu it. It is furnislicd with two holes, 
perpendicular to its length and breadth, and 
parallel to its tliickness : one of these is square 
atid tlte other round ; the former bein" solidly 
fix(?d upon tint iipyjer ertd of the lowt^r mast, 
whilst the latter receives the mast employed to 
lenuthen it, and secures it in this position. The 
breadth of all eaps is vcpial to twice the diameter 
of the top-mast, and the length to twice the 
breadth, 'fhe thickness of the main and fore- 
caps is half llie diameter of their breadths; the 
inizen-cap tlin'C-seveiiths, and the top-mast eaps 
two-tifths of tlieir respective breadths. 

(’ai’S, An' I fnt. I’lie Romans were many ages 
without any rt^A'dar covering for the head: wlien 
either the rain (jr sun was troublesome, tlu‘ lappet 
of the gown was thrown over the head; and 
hence it is that all the ancient statues appear 
hare-headed, excepting sometimes a Avreath or 
the like. And the same usage, obtained among 
the Greeks, where, at h ast during the heroic age, 
no t;aps were known. The sort of eaps »)r cova-rs 
of the head in use among the Romans on «livers 
occasions, weio the pitra, pilens, cucullus,galerus, 
and palliolnm ; the liifli’erences between which are 
often confouiuled by ancient as well as modern 
writers. 

The general use of caps and hats is referred to 
the year 144'.', tlu^ first seen in these parts of the 
world being at the entry of Charles \TI. into 
Rouen : fioin that time they began to take place 
of chaperoons, or hoods. \Vhen the cap was of 
velvet, they called it inortier ; wlieii of wool, 
simply bonnet. None but kings, princes, and 
knights, were allowed the use of the mortier. 
The cap was the head-dress of the clergy and 
graduates. Pasquier says, that it was anciently 
a part of the hood worn by tlie people of the 
robe ; the skirts whereof being cm ofl‘ as an in- 
cumbrance, left the rouui cap an ea-^y conimo- 


dious cover for the head ; which cap being 
afterwards as.suraed by the people, those of the 
gown changed it for a square one, first invented 
by a I ’renchman, called Patrouillet : he adds, that 
the giving of the cap to the students in the uni- 
versities, was to denote, that they had acquired 
full liberty, and were no longer subject to the 
rod of their superiors; in imitation of the ancient 
Homans, who gave a pileus, or cap, to their 
slaves, ill the ceremony of making them free : 
whence the proverb, V'oeare servos ad pileum. 
Hence, also, on medals, the cap is the symbol of 
liberty, whom they represent holding a cap in 
lier right hand, by the point. 

The French clergy wear a shallow kind of 
cap, called calotte, which only covers the top of 
the head, made of leather, satin, worsted, or 
other stuff'. The red cap is a mark of dignity 
allowed only to those who are raised to the car- 
dinalate. Daring the first five years of the 
French revolution, the red cap was a mark of 
democracy. The secular clergy are distinguished 
by black leathern raps, the regulars by knit and 
worsted ones. C-hiirchmen, and members of 
universities, students in law, physic, &c. as widl 
as graduates, wear square caps. In most univer- 
sities, doctors are distinguished by peculiar caps, 
given them on assuming the doctorate. In that 
of Edinburgh, the principal only touches the 
young grailuate’s head with a velvet cap. Wick- 
liffe calls the canons of his time hifurtati, from 
their caps. Pasquier observes, that in his time, 
the caps worn by the churchmen, &c. won: 
called square caps ; though, in effect, they were 
round yellow caps. The (Chinese have not the 
use of the hat, like ns ; but w ear a cap of pe- 
culiar structure, which the laws (.)f civility will 
not allow them to put off: it is difi'crcul for the 
different sea.sons of the year : that used in suiii- 
mer is in form of a cone, ending at top in a 
point. It is made of a very beautiful kind of 
mat, much valued in that country, and lined with 
satin ; to this is added, at top, a large lock of 
red silk^ which falls all round as low as the 
bottom; so that, in walking, the silk fluctuating 
regularly on all sides, makes a graceful appear- 
ance ; sometimes, instead of silk, they use a kind 
of bright red hair, the lustre of which no weather 
effaces. In winter they woar a plush cap, bor- 
dered with martlet’s or fox’s skin ; as to the rest, 
like those for the summer. These caps are fre- 
quently sold for eight or ten crowns. The cap is 
sometimes used as a mark of infamy ; in Italy 
the Jews are distinguished by a yellow cap; at 
I aicca by an orange one. In France, by the old 
laws, diose who liad been bankrupts were ob- 
liged ever after to wear a green cap to prevent 
people from being imposed on in any future 
fomraerce. By several arrets, in 1584, 1622, 
1628, 1608, it was decreed, that if they were at 
any time found without their green cap, their 
protection should be null, and their creditors 
empowered to cast them into prison. 

CATABRE, Vr. capable ;Jt.cap<i£^ I 

Capaiui/ity, n. >Span. capaz ; haX. capaXf 

CaVadleness, n. j capio ; fit to receive, or 
do ; power of receiving, or doing ; intelligent ; 
able to understand ; intellectually capacious; 
susceptible ; qualified for, without natural of 
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legal impediment, llefore anoun, capable h;ist!ic 
particle of. In our old writers it bears the sense 
of capacious. Sbakspeare, in a quotation below, 
uses it in the meaning of hollow, but this also is 
now obsolete. Capability was, some years ago, 
ludicrously converted into an epithet, and affixed 
to the name of Brown, the celebrated landscape 
gardener, in consequence of his perpetually using 
the phrase * it has capabilities,' while he was 
viewing the scenery which the owner wished 
him to improve. 

Sure he thcat made us with such large discousc. 
Looking before and afttjr, gave u» not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To rust in us unused. Shakspeare. Hamlet. 

Look you, how pale he glares ; 

His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones. 
Would make them capable. Id. ib. 

Of my land. 

Loyal and natural boy, HI work the moans 
To make thoe capable. Id. King Lear. 

Lean but upon a rush. 

The cicalrico and capable iinprossure 
Thy palm some luuments keeps. 

Id. As You Like It. 
To say that the more capable, or the bettor deserver, 
hath such right to govern, as he may compulsorily 
bring under the less worthy, is idle. Bacon. 

I am much hound to God, that he hath endued you 
with one capable of the best instructions. Dighy. 

What secret springs their eager ‘passions move. 
How capable of death for injured love. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

Besides his picture 

I will send far and near, that all the kingdom 
May liave due note of him ; and of my laud. 
Loyal and natural boy. I’ll work the means. 

To make theu; capable. Sbakspeare. King Lear. 
There is no man that believes the goodness of God, 
but must be inclined to think, that he, hath made 
some tilings for as long a duration as they are capable 
of. Tillotson. 

The soul, 'immortal substance, to remain. 
Conscious of joy, and capable of pain. Prior. 

When we, consider so much of that space, as is equal 
to, or capable to receive a body of any assigned di- 
mensions. Looke. 

When you hear any pei-son give his judgment, con- 

sider with yourself whether he be a capable judge. 

Watts. 

CAPA'CI FY, V. Fr, capacity ; Ttal. cn- 

Capa'citaik, p. jpacita; Span, capaci- 
Capa'cious, adj. ^ dad ; Lat. capacitas. 
Capa'ciously, adv. I To capacify and capa- 
Capa'ciousness, n. J citate signify to qualify; 
CapaV:ity, ti. ^ to render capable. For 
the first of these verbs I remember but one au- 
Aority, which is in South’s Sermons. Capacious, 
in its primary sense, is wide, large, and ample; 
but is applied only to that which is capable of 
containiiig ; and figuratively, it expresses equal to 
much knowledge^ or great design. Capacity is 
the ability to contain ; space ; mental and physical 
power and state, condition and character. 

No intellectual creature is able, by capacity, to do that 
which Nature doth without capacity and knowledge. 

Hooker, 

Notwithstanding tliy capacity 
Receiveth as the sea, nought enters there. 

Of what validity and pitch soe'er. 

But falls into abatement and low price. 

Shnftspcnrc. 


Had our palace the capacity 
To camp this host, we would all sup together. 

Id. 

For they that most and greatest things embrace. 
Enlarge thereby their mind’s capacity. 

As streams enlarged, enlarge their channel’s spare, 

Davies. 

A concave measure of known and deti<rmined ca- 
pacity, .serves to measure the capneianmess of any 
other vessel. In like manner to a given wfight, the 
weight of all othe,r bodi(?s may be reduced and so 
found out. Holden on Time. 

In spiritual natures, so much as there is of desire, 
so much there is also of a capacity to receive. 1 (!(» 
not say there is always a capacity to receive the very 
thing they desire, for that may be impossible. 

Snith. 

A miraculous revolution reducing many from the 
head of a triumphant rebellion to their obi conditiou 
of masons, smiths, and carpimttrrs ; that in this ca- 
pacity they miglil repair what, as colonels and ciiptains. 
they had ruined and defaced. Id. 

An heroic poem requires the accoin[)nshment of 
some extraordinary undertaking ; which requires the 
duty of a soldier, and the capacity and prudence of a 
general. Dii/dcn. 

By this instruction we, may be capacitated to ob- 
serve those errors. Id. 

There reniaim-d, in the capacity of the, exhausted 
cylinder, store t)f little rooms, or spaces, empty or 
devoid of air. Jioyle. 

Sp:ice, considered in length, breadth, and thickness, 
I think, may be called capacity. Locke. 

Since the world’s wide frame does not include, 

A cause with such capacities emhunl. 

Some other cause o’er Nature must preside. 

Jilackmorc. 

These sort of men were sycophants only, ami were 
endued with arts of life, to capacitate them for the 
conversation of the rich and great. Taller. 

The next upon the optic list is old Janus, who stood 
in a double sighted capacity, like a person placed be- 
twixt two opposite looking glasses, and so took a sort 
of retrospective cast at one view. Spectator. 

Van (for ’tis fit the reader know it) 

Is both a herald and a poet ; 

No wonder then if nicely skilled 
In both capacities to build. Swift. 

There arc some pi;rson of a good genius, and a capa- 
cious mind, who write and speak very obscurely. Watts 
Beneath the incessant weeping of those drains, 

I sf;e the rocky siphons stretched immense. 

The mighty reservoirs of hardened ch^k, ^ 

Of stiff compacted clay, capacious found. 

Thomson* s Seasons. 

Capacity, in geometry, the solid contents 
bf any body. Our hollow measures for wine, 
beer, corn, salt, &c. are calltjd measures of ca- 
pacity. 

Capacity, in law, the ability of a man, or 
body politic, to give or take lands, or other 
things, or sue actions. Our law allow.s the king 
two capacities ; a natural and a jidlitical : in 
'the first, he may purchase lands to him and Ins 
heirs; in the second, to liim and his successors. 
The clergy of the church of England have the 
like. 

CAPANEUS, a noble Argive, son of llippo- 
nous and Astinorap, and husband to Evadne. 
lie was so impious, that when he went to the 
Theban war, be declared I bat he would take 
riiebcs even in spite of .1 upitw. Such contempt 
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provoked the god, nho struck him dead with a 
tiiunderholt. llis body was burnt separately 
from the otiicrs, and his wife threw herself on the 
burning pile to mingle her ashes with his. It is 
said that d'.seulapius restored him to life. 

} i’r. cap-a-pi'e. From head 
Cap-a'-pie‘. ^ to foot; all over; completely 
armed. 

A. fi','ure liki! your father. 

Armed at all points, exactly cint-a-pe. 

Appears lx 1‘ore llicir. and, xvilli solcnm march, 

Coes slow and stately hy tlunn. 

Slinkapcarc. Hamlet. 

There for the two contendin'; kiii'dits he sent. 
Armed cap-n-pie, xvitii reverence low they bent. 

J)ri/den. Fabler. 

A woodlouse. 

That f'>Ids up itself in itself for a house. 

As round as a hall, without head, without tail, 
Incloii.'d cap-(i-jie in a strong coat of mail, Sivift. 
CAFAIFISON, V. k, n. Fr. a/pur«^ rut ; Span. 
caparazon ; from Lat. capia and poro. It was 
formerly spelt eaparasson, and signifies, ])rima- 
rily, the hards or trapjrinus of a horse, but is ap- 
plied ludicrously to any pompous dress. The 
homely definition given liy the Farinr^r’s Dic- 
tionary is, ‘ a horse doth, or a sort of cover for 
a horse, which is spread over his furniture.' 

Don’t you think, though £ am caparisoned likt* a 
mau, 1 have a doublet and hose in my disposition ? 

Shahspeare. As You Like It. 

Tilting furniture, emblazoned shields. 
Impresses rpiaint, capnrismvt , and steeds. 

Bases, and tinsel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At joust and tuurnauient. Paradise Lost. 

Some wore a breast-plate, and alight Juppun, 
Thoir horses clothed with rich caparison. 

Drtfdens Fables. 

The steeds caparisoned with purple stand. 

With golden trappings, glorious to behold. 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. 

llrydm. 

CAPK, w. Yr.cape; [tal. copo; Dan. htppe; Lat, 
caput. A I'.cadlaiul, a promontory ; also the neck 
piece of a cloak. Its appli<;ation from tlie Latin 
IS quite obvious in the first case, and not ob- 
scure in the second ; the cape being, as Minsheu 
observes, the superior part of the garment. In 
the northern languages, it is not from the whole 
head, the nose, that the designation of 

a promdpi^^ is derivt-d ; and from them many 
heudlan^i^oth on the Ihcnch an<l English coasts 
received names, as in Dungeness, Cape Gris- 
HCZ, &c. 

What from the cape, can you discern at sea? 
Ts'othiug at all j it. is a high wrought flood. 

Sliaksj^tcare. Othello. 

The Yearling sun. 

Beyond tlic earth's grei n cape and verdant isles, 
Jlesp' pau se.tr. , my sii^nal to depart. 

Paradise Last. 

The Koinans mado war upon the Taientines, and* 
obliged them by treaty not to sail beyond tijc cape. 

Arhuthmt, 

But now Athenian mountrwiis they descry. 

And o’er the -surge CoKmna frowns on high. 
Beside the cape's protecting verge is placed 
A range of columns, lung by liine defaced. 

* Falconer. 

He was cloathoa in a rol e of fine black cloth, with 
T^i lc sleeves and cape Hacon. 


Cai’k, in law, a judicial writ concerrdng plea 
of lands or tenements, and divided into cape 
magnum and cape parvum, both of wnicli aifect 
things immovable. 

Cape magnum is designed to lie where a 
person has brought a praecipe quod reddat of a 
thing that touches a plea of land, and the tenant 
makes default at the day given to him in the 
original writ; then this writ shall go for the 
king, to take the land into ' his hands : and if 
he comes not at the day given him, he loses his 
land, &c. 

Cape parvum, called petit-cape, is defined 
thus : when the tenant is summoned in plea of 
land, and cometli at the summons, and his ap- 
pearance is recorded ; and after he maketh default 
at the day that is given to him, then this writ 
shall go for the king. 

Cape (.’oast C’astle. See Africa and 
A-siiantee. 

Cape deVerd Islands. See Verde, Cape de. 

(Upe of Good Hope. The colony of 
the (’ape of Good Hope, stretches along the 
whole of the southern extremity of Africa from 
the cape of that name (originally called Cabo 
dos Tormentos, the Cape of Storms, by the 
Portuguese) to the Great Fish river, the Kio 
<1* Infante of the I^ortuguese, or from 17° 36' to 
28° 17' K. long, and lies between 29° 55' and 84° 
17' S. lat. Its most western point is at the 
mouth of the Koussie river, which, with the 
nosjesinan’s country, forjns the nortliern boun- 
dary of the colony ; on the west and south it is 
bounded by the Atlantic and Indian Oceans; 
and on the east by Kaffreland. Its length from 
west to east, from the point of the Cape [Penin- 
sula to the mouth of Fish river, is 580 miles; 
from the river Koussie to the Snowy Mountains 
.520 miles : giving a mean breadth of about 550 
miles. Its iueadlh from south to north, from the 
mouth of the Koussie to the Cape Point, is 315 
miles ; from the Nicuwveldt Mountains to Plet- 
tenberg’s bay ICO miles : giving a mean breadth 
of 223 miles, and including an area of 128,150 
square miles, according to the chart constructed 
by order of lord Macartney, during the British 
posse^ision of the colony, prior to the peace of 
Amiens, (^n the CiLst, upon which the Caffre 
tribes arc ofum making incursions, it is neces- 
sary to p reset ve the chain of posts particularly 
strong. ISorthward the boundary line is little 
more than imaginary, being formed by the com- 
mencement of arid sands, stretching into the in- 
terior of the continent, or the winding ranges 
of barren hills, where no settled tribes can exist. 
Over this district are scattered 61,947 inhabitants 
(exclusive of the British army and navy), accord- 
ing to the latest returns : of whom 10,983 are 
while males, 9,482 white females; 1,281 servants 
and people of color; 25,754 slaves; and 14,447 
Hottentots. 

The whole colony is intersected by chains of 
mountains cros.sing it from east to west, and ge- 
nerally barren ; Kome few ranges on the western 
coast run from south to n )rth, and one in parti- 
cular, which begins at False Bay opposite the 
(’ape Point, stretches northward to Olifant river, 
r.n extent of about 210 miles. 

The most southern of the former chains leaves 
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a belt of coast of irregular breadth, varying 
from 20 to 60 miles) which is well covered with 
soil, indented with bays, and watered by nume- 
rous streams. The second great chain, formed 
by the Zwarte Berg or Black Mountains, is of 
much greater elevation, and more rugged in ap- 
yjearance than the Ibrmer. It frequently breaks 
like the Andes of the New Continent, into dou- 
ble and treble ranges, and encloses with the first 
a series of elevated plains of about the general 
width of the coast lands from north to south, 
but very various in their character ; occasionally 
presenting nothing but a succession of clay flats, 
known hy the name of Karroo. In other places 
small plantations and farms meet the eye, on the 
borders of feeble streams ; and are as extremely 
productive as the surrounding flats arc barren. 
The whole of these lands are much higher than 
those to the south of the ranges, and the tempe- 
rature is as various as the aspect of the country, 
'J’he third principal chain, of a still greater awr- 
age height, is denominated the Nienwvtddt’s (Ir- 
bergte, and forms the northern boundary of a 
vast uninhabited karroo, or desert, commencing 
at 'the foot of the second. Here severe frosts 
in the bad monsoons, and tlie vehement heats of 
the summer months, seem alike the enemies of 
all vegetation, and human habitations rarely re- 
lieve the waste. 

Of the various oaysthat indentthe long range 
of coast possessed by this colony. False Bay and 
Table Bay, the former on the southern, and the 
latter on the western shore of the Cape Peninsula, 
are the principal resort for sliipping. From Sep- 
tember to May, usually reckoned as the summer 
months. Table Bay presents a secure shelter from 
the south-east winds ; and during the rest of the 
year False Bay, and its cove or adjunct, Simon’s 
Bay, are preferred, as shielding vt;ssels from the 
nortliein and uorth-wost winds, llout, or Wood 
Bay and Chapman’s Bay, on the west coast, are 
also frequently entered. The first of these, 
though small, is remarkably sheltered by the 
surrounding heights ; but the eddy winds, caused 
by that circumstance, render it difficult of egress 
and regress. Between Simon’s Bay and Cape 
Town is a remarkable pass, which may be called 
the Thermopylas of the Cape, and to which, as 
well as indeed to all the principal bays and 
passes of the colony, the attention of govern- 
ment has of late been particularly directed. 
This pass is now supposed to be impregnable to 
any army tijat could be landed in the bay. 
Saidhana Bay, in lat. 33° S. is commodious and 
well sheltered, being about fifteen miles long 
from north to south, and from two to three miles 
broad, and running between lofty granite bills ; 
but wood and water are very scarce in the 
neighbourhood. The rivers on the western 
coast are Olifant or Elephant River, which empties 
Itself into the Atlantic in S. lat. 31° 30'.; and 
me Berg, or Mountain River, which has its 
source in the Rdggeveldt Mountains, and after 
receiving several minor streams in its passage, 
mils intoBt. Helena bay. On the south are 
J^auritz RHer, the principal stream that waters 
me colony, and which, descending from the 
Black Mountains, becomes during the rains a 
’’'Cry rapid torrent; Broad River, falling into 
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Sebastian’s Bay, and nearly a mile in width at 
the mouth ; Camtoos River, running into a bay 
of the same name, and deep enough within the 
bar to float a ship of the line; Sondag, or Sun- 
day River, which rises in the Nieuwveldt or 
Snow Mountains, and after waUiring a conside- 
rable portion of the Graafl’ Reynct district, dis- 
charges itself in a south-east direction in /wart 
Kops or Algoa Bay ; Zwart Kops River ; and the 
Great Fish River, which takes its rise in the Snow 
Mountains, at a distance of 200 miles from the 
.sea. None of these streams arc calculated for 
the navigation of vessels of burden, being almost 
uniformly blocked at the moxiths by beds of 
sand or reefs of rock ; they are, however, well 
stored with fish, particularly witli a small kind 
of turtle, perch, and cols ; and arc exceedingly 
prized by the colonists for the fertility wliieh 
crowns their hunks. 

The climate of this colony is, on the whole, 
salubrious, but subject to very sudden clianpcs 
of temperature. During what is called the g( -vl 
monsoon, or the summer mouths, eoininenc.ng 
in September, south-east winds are most fre- 
quent, and, springing \ip about noon, drive the 
whole atmosphere into circulation, and die away 
ill the evening, which is delightfully cool and 
exhilarating. Sometimes, however, they assume 
a more violent and stormy character; a dry and 
blasting heat attends them, and sweeps ovc the 
land like a mildew ; relaxing the human fraunc, 
and spreading destruction among the luxuriant 
fruits of the district. In the bad monsoon, or 
winter months, north-east winds prevail. Tliere 
seem to be few or no disea.ses jieculiar to this 
spot ; in Cape Town, however, the instances of 
longevity are rare, and bilious fevers are frequent 
everywhere among the slaves. Tlie annual deaths 
in the town, taken on the average of eighty years, 
W'cre about two and a-half per cent, among the 
white, and three per cent, among the slave popu- 
lation. 

The territory of the cape was divided by the 
Dutch into four districts or drosdys, each of 
which was governed by a landrost, and a council 
of six hemraaden. These were, 1. The Cape. 
2. Stellenbosch and Drakenstein. 3. 
dam, and 4. GraafT Reynet. The m 
of government has been followed 1 
but .subdivisions of the country 
taken place. The northern part of 
once the united district of Stellcnhd 
Drakenstein, has been called the districl^of I’ul- 
bagb, and a new drosdy and landrostship lia.s 
been erected. District George has been formed 
out of the southern parts of Zwellendam, cast 
of the river Gauritz; and the southern part of 
Graafl* Reynet has been called the district of 
Uitenhagen. That of the Cape is by far tlio 
most important of these govcrnmenls, and reaches 
from St. Helena Bay, to the breadth of twenty- 
five miles from the shores of the ocean ; being 
about eighty miles in length; twenty-five in 
breadth; and containing an area of 2000 sr^uare 
miles. 

Cape Town, the capital, is situated in the 
bosom of hills branching out from the Tabio 
Mountain, and is a neat and well built place. 
The streets throughout are at right angles with 
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each other, and composed of houses mostly built 
of stone. Many have canals runnini^ down them, 
shaded with avenues of oaks, and a fine stream 
from Table Mountain fi.Ttilises the neighbour- 
hood. There are several liandsome s'quares 
devoted to the public markets and military pur- 
poses; a Calvinist and l.utheran church, guard- 
house, justice court, and theatre. The govern- 
ment house is the si<le of Tabic Mountain, 
surrounded by a tim; public garden, and several 
handsome villas. lhi>lward of the town is a 
pentagon fort or castle, surrounded with a ditch 
and outworks, which (.-nclosc the bank, called 
the Lomhanl bank, the orphan chamber, and 
other public offices ; here also arc a magazine 
for military stores, and barracks for 4,000 men. 
The towti is further defended by several forts on 
the shores of Tabh; Hay; the jrrincipal of which 
are I'ort Knokke, coniujcted with the castle by 
the rampart called iIk; Sea lines, and Craig’s 
Tower, east; tl»e Lion’s Rump, Rogge Ray bat- 
tery, Anistcrdani, and Chavenne battery, wi’st; 
an<l an iinjrortant outwork, called the Alouille, 
at the entrance of the bay. d'he inhabitanfs arc 
estirnaUrd at about .'),.')()() whites and people of 
color, and 10,000 blacks. 

The ’J'ahle iMountain is too c;onspiciious a 
feature of this part of the colony to escape the 
attentio:i of any stranger ; while it will reward 
the most seientilic investigation of its natural 
histfjry, and presents some very curious mincra- 
logieal facts. At a distance it assumes the ap- 
pearance of an immense battlement in ruins, 
crowned during the summer months with an ele- 
gant fleecy cloud, which, in allusion to the popular 
name of the central part of the mountain has 
been not una])tly called the I'ahle (doth. 'Fhc 
iiortlifront, facing ("ape Town, forms a horizontal 
line at top, of about two miles in length, the face 
of which is supported by a number of project- 
ing rocks that stand out upon the plain below 
like buttresses, and terminate in the mountain 
about midway towards the sumipit. Two great 
chasms divide the upper part of its face into 
three distinct eminences (the centre one falling 
hack, and its wings or bastions projecting for- 
ward), which are named from east to west, the 
Devil’s ’Fable Mountj and Taon’s Head. 

Along shore the west side is highly pic- 

turesq^^pesenting a vast number of pointed 
and tiniP^rn masses, rising at last into a solid 
Toundedj^block, resembling, according to. some 
descriptions, the dome of St. Paul’s cathedral 
placed upon a conical-shaped eminence. This 
part of tlie mountain is .'131.') feet above the. level 
of the sea; the eastern wing (the Devil’s Hill) 
is also remarkable for its craggy broken brow*; 
i,t runs off at right angles to the front, and is the 
most elevated of the thrcfr summits, being 3532 
feet in altitude. 'Fhc Table, properly so called, 
is only 2U!0feet above the hay. Southward the 
mountain breaks away in steps or terraces into 
the cliain that extends along the whole Cape 
Peninsula. A deep chasm, that divides the cur- 
tain from the left bastion f)f the mountain, leads 
the way from the town to the summit of this ro- 
niantic elevation. Its lei;gth is about three quar- 
ters of a mile, and thf* angle of ascent through 
K about forty-five degrees. ’J’he entrance is paiii- 
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ciilarly imposing. Perpendicular walls of granite 
here rise on each side of the passenger, at the dis- 
tance of eighty yards from each other, to the height 
of 1000 feet, and gradually close towards the open- 
ing at the top, on which he in a moment finds 
himself commanding a boundless view. Tlie 
perr.ca mucronata, a tall and elegant shrub, is. 
])eculiar to this spot ; as also a species of heath, 
called the physodcs, which bears a beautiful 
cluster of white flowers. The air on the summit 
i.s in most parts of the year mild and pleasant ; 
in winter it is about 15° of Fahrenheit lower than 
at (.'ape'Fown; an<l in summer still more, through 
the density of the Table Cloud. 

Stellenbosch, and Drakenstein, are districts of 
the former Dutch division, which comprehended 
the present divisions of Stellenbosch and Tul- 
bagh. They were formerly governed by one 
landrost and two bemraadem, but are now entirely 
tiistinct governments, and e.xtend together, from 
Ca])e I’Aguillas south, to the river Koussie north- 
ward, and from the ocean and the Cape district 
west, to lireede River and the (Jamka, or Lion’s 
River eastward ; having a mean length of 380 
miles, and a breadth of about 150 ; enclosing 
an area of 5.5,000 sejuare miles. Scarcely a 
twentieth part of this area is in a state of culti- 
vation. Tlie valley of Drakenstein, however, on 
the cast of the Cape, is well inhabited, and the 
sections of these districts between F'alse Ray and 
the long range of mountains that run northward 
to the Klephunt River, are amongst the most 
fruitful parts of the colony. Fast Zwartland, and 
the neighbourhood of the twenty-four rivers, are 
valleys in this direction that are called the Gra- 
naries of tlie Cape ; and the Roggeveldt moun- 
tains and valleys yield a large an(i strong breed 
of horses; originally introduced from South 
America. 

'Fhc origin.al district of Zwellcndam compre- 
hended the most southern bell of land in the 
colony, lying between the Rlack Mountains and 
the ocean, north and soiitli ; and the district of 
Stellenbosch, and that of (Jraaff Reyn(;t, east 
and west. It was about 380 miles long, and 
sixty broad, containing an area of 10,000 square 
miles. District George now cuts off about one- 
half of the fniiiful portion of this district towards 
the south. The mountains of the coast are 
clothed with forest trees, and the jilains with 
shrubs. This part of the colony as a whole is 
more fruitful tlian any other; and contains one 
subdivision out of which the Dutch government 
reserved 20,000 acres of land in its own hands 
for the growth of corn, of which it yielded 10,000 
muids annually, besides nourishment for 1000 
horses, and 1000 head of cattle. The village 
of Zwellendam is situated in a delightful valley, 
and tlui new ri.sing town of the name of (ieorge, 
i.s in the immediate neighbourhood of the land 
just mentioned. 

Graaff Reynet district is bounded on the norih 
by the Rosjesiuans’ country, or th^ limits of ih*’ 
colony in this direction; on the south by the 
<listricts George, Uitenhagen, and thc^ea ; west 
by part of Zwellendam; and east by waffrelaiicl. 

The eastern subdivisions (by far the most 
*flnrtive) are molested by the incursions of m® 
Kaffres and Rosjesmans, who recently seixed 
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and murdered ihe landrost of the district, with 
all his family, at his own residence in the village 
of Graaff Reynet. Very little grain is grown iir 
this district, from the difficulty of its finding a 
market, and from the circumstance of the fre- 
ouent descent of locusts from the mountains ; 
but cattle and sheep thrive well hero. The Village 
at which the landrost resides scarcely boasts a 
dozen houses besides his own. Ttj the Sneuwherg 
division of this district on the banks of tlie Fish 
River, are two mineral springs of great repute 
among tlie colonists, for the cure of rheumatic 
and cutaneous disorders ; the water is at the 
temperature of 88® Fahrenheit. South of these 
waters, and west of Sunday River, is a large salt 
water lake, which is an object of resort for the 
inhabitants of various neighbouring and remote 
regions, who obtain a valuable supply of that 
mineral from it annually. The salt is taken out 
in masses of from four to six inches thick, which 
are broken down on the banks of the lake, where 
a much finer salt accumulates after a dry wind ; 
the latter indeed is said to equal in its native 
fitate any of the refined salts of this country. 

Tjie predominant soils of this colony are a 
stiff clay, into vvhicli no plough will enter until 
It is thoroughly soaked with rain, and a light 
red sand, ca])able of extreme fertility wherever 
it is sufficiently irrigalecl. The superinduced 
soil, which is furnished by the decomposition 
of vegetables, is of course rarely seen in a 
country everywhere penetrated by ranges of 
naked mountains, and three-fifths of whose sur- 
face wears not the least ajipearance of verdure 
during the greatiT part of tlie year. Sometimes, 
indeed, where these eminences form a channel 
for the floods of the rainy season, or natural 
springs are found, a singular luxuriance will 
appear in the valleys, and many farmers have 
cultivated these patclies among the motintains 
on the southern coast ; but no jiart of tlie earth 
has hitherto seemed abandoned to more complete 
sterility than the greater portion of those vast 
karroo plains that occupy tne interstices between 
the great mountain-ranges. Impenetrable clays, 
strewed with sand, stretch for miles under the 
aching eye ; and the larger and smaller hills that 
interrupt the surfacq are only diversified- masses 
of sandstone, blue slate, felspar, and ironstone, 
m the linidst of which a single blade of grass 
IS rarely seen. 

The operations of nature are here, however, 
conducted in singular extremes. Where iron 
or its oxydes are liberally mixed with the clay, 
and the fertilising aid of the feeblest rill can be 
brought to bear upon the soil, astonishing fer- 
hhty will occasionally ensue ; some of the best 
grapes and fruits of the colony are yielded on 
these spots, the influence of a few showers of 
in other places is equally remarkable; 
parched as they will appear with the hot .season, 
utterly deserted by everything living, the 
rains of a few days will clothe whole acres with 
' erdure ; the botanist is suddenly presented with 
: richest harvest of plants that to be found 
ill any coujillry; and flocks of antelopes are 
I Of the capabilities of such a 

j therefore, under the hand of Itriiish 

'^iry, It ia quite impossible to form a fair esti- 


mate at present. A deep and fertile soil appears 
lo reward the long culture of some of the ino.u 
unpromising spots. Such, at any rate, is tlie 
character of the land stretching from Cape Town 
to the east, or between the most southern moun- 
tains and the shore. 

Different portions of the colony are very differ- 
ently affected by the heats of summer ; and in 
the Table Valley an epitome of all the varieties 
maybe said to be found. One of the British 
officers, who was stationed there during our for- 
mer possession of the Cape, ‘ declared,’ says Mr. 
Barrow, ‘that those who lived in it were either 
in an oven, or at the funnel of a pair of bellows, 
or under a water spout.’ There is a difference 
in the summer months of from eight to ten 
degrees, of FahrcnluMt’s scale, lietween the tem- 
perature of Cape Town and Wynberg, at the 
distance only of about eight miles, from the cir- 
cumstance of the latter lying to the windward of 
the Table Mountain and the former to leeward 
of it. The summer is not oppressive to English- 
men in its general temperature at the ('ape, and 
during the months of .) uly, August, and Septem- 
ber,( answering, as we have seen, to our winter 
months), all the I’hiropean settlers are glad, as a 
home, of a constant fire. The characteristic in- 
dications of the approach of winter at the Cape 
are the withdrawing of the silvery cloud from 
the head of the Table Mountain, and the gradual 
change of the winds from south-east to north-west. 
A raw and cold feel first aecornpanios the latter, 
wliich gradually heighten into perfect hurricanes, 
and storms of thunder and lightning, which con- 
tinue for several days. When the weather 
clears, the'mountains east and north are seen to 
be covered with snow, and the head of the 
venerable Table to have exchanged its fleecy 
garb for a thin covering of snow or ice. The 
British soldiers were so remarkably healthy, 
during our first occupation of the place, that in 
the regimental hospitals of 5000 troops not more 
than 100 men were entered during several 
iiiunths (and with complaints brought on from 
the sort of excesses in which the natives indulge), 
while the general hospital had not one sick man. 
There is hardly a finer spot, indeed, in the domi- 
nions of Great Britain, as wo shall see in the 
sequel of this account, for the seasoning of troops 
for a warm climate. Eastward of the colony, 
the Cafifros, who are inured to exertibn from 
their childhood, present as fine a race of men, 
generally reaching six feet high, robust and mus- 
c.'ular, as are to be found on any portion of tlie 
globe. 

In almost every part of the isthmus that con- 
nects the Cape Peninsula with the continent, 
fresh water rises at the depth of ten or twelve 
feet. At W ynberg, eight miles from Cape Town, 
a rill of water was recently discovered in boring 
at about twenty feet below the surface of the 
ground ; and when some workmen were pricking 
for coal in the Tiger 1 lills, at an elevation of 
twenty feet, a copious stream of water, according 
to the above author, was collected in the level in 
the month of February, the dryest season of 
the year. 

The profitable productions of the colony, 
iftken as a whole, arc wine, grain, all the Euro- 
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pean and most of the tropical fruits, vegetables 
of every description, cattle and sheep. At the 
foot of the Table Mountain are considerable 
jilantations of the protea argentea, or silver tree 
'a species of the protea peculiar to this spot), 
ihe stone pine, and the white poplar. Avenues 
of oak adorn the country houses, and this tree 
grows rapidly throughout the colony, but rarely 
to any perfection as timber. Tt is constantly cut 
down, with the rest of the few forest trees of 
the Cape, for fuel, an article very scarce here, 
and which seems to have been very intemperately 
supplied from- the plantations of late years, with- 
out any provision for a succession of trees. 
Another specitjs of protca, the kreupel boom of 
the Dutch, is also planted extensively on the hills 
of the Cape district; its bark is used in tanning, 
and the branches for fire-wood, a purpose to 
which are devoted various other species of this 
tree, which grow wild throughout the Peninsula, 
and many heath plants that grow on the smaller 
hills of that neiglibourliood. Most families in 
decent circumstances are obliged to keep a slave 
employed enlin ly in the collection of this latter 
article. 

Lord Macartney directed various efforts to he 
made during the period of his government, in 
search for fossil (!oal ; and the operations in the 
neighbourhood of Table Bay were not wholly 
unsuccessful, when they were suspended by the 
discovery of a stratum of coally matter along 
the hanks of a deep rivulet, flowing out of Tygen- 
berg Hill, on the east of the isthmus which joins 
the Cape Peninsula to the continent. It ran ho- 
rizontally, from ten inches to two feet in width 
over a bed of indurated clay, and was surrounded 
by strata of pipe-clay and white sandstone. 
'riiQ main bed docs not appear to have been 
found ; but large ligneous blocks were dug out 
in some places • in others the lithanthrax of 
naturalists, a turfy sort of coal, a])pearcd, similar 
to the Bovey coal of Kngland. The lignaous 
blocks burnt with a clear flame, leaving white 
ashes ; the more earthy and compact parts of ijio 
stratum not so clear, and leaving a sort of skity 
caulk, with a brown crust. 

On the mountains of the southern coast as we 
have already stated, and particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Plettenberg’s Bay, some lofty 
forests, are found. The trees arc of quick growth 
and coinsiderahle size, but generally hollow in 
llie heart and much twisted in grain; profitable 
timber is rarely procured from them. 

Wheat, barley, and pulse, are cultivated with 
success throughout the (Jape district, and in the 
valleys of Draketistein, East Zwartland, and the 
Twenty-four Rivers, which appear capable of any 
kind of agriculture. In fruits, flowers, and elegant 
shrubbery, no country exceeds the Cape. The 
apricots, oranges, peaches, prunes, and grapes, 
of Europe, flourish in the greatest perfection; 
pomegranates, melons, apples and pears, almonds, 
chestnuts, walnuts and mulberries, are also 
plentiful. The apples and pears are rather infe- 
rior ; but straw'berries are found ripe all the year 
and a few raspberries of a superior quality. No 
grapes in Europe are tliought superior to those 
of this colony. ^ 

Tiiere are some good pasture farms on the 
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eastern side of the mountains that run northward 
from the Cape, and at the southern foot of the 
Zwartzberg, or Black Mountains. In the same 
direction are found whole plains of the com- 
mon aloe, which forms a considerable article of 
traflic. Horses are the favorite speculation of 
the grazing farmers in this direction, however 
and the rye-grsiss of the district appears to suit 
them well. 

The wild animals of the Cape are the lion 
rhinoceros, elephant, hippopotamus, buffalo' 
wolf, panther, leopard, hyaena, jackal, zebra' 
tiger-cat, quacha, and various tribes of antelopes'. 
Of these the gnoo, an elegant mixture of the 
horse and antelope, seems peculiar to this part of 
Africa. His body, shoulders, and mane, resemble 
those of the former animal, except that the mane 
is rather under than upon the neck, running 
from the breast between the fore legs ; his legs 
have the exquisite finish of those of the antelope ; 
while his head resembles that of a buffalo. The 
flocks of antelopes have greatly receded froni 
the coast within these few years, and are now 
principally confined to the eastern, or Gnialf 
Reyiiet district. The lion is said to be peculiarly 
cowardly and treacherous here. The elephant is 
taken by the Hottentots by digging pits under his 
haunts; but the European settlers openly hunt 
him, as well as the rhinoceros, and kill them with 
fire arms. Hero arc also hares, and a rock-rabbit 
without a tail. 

Ostriches, eagles, vultures, kites, pelicans, cranes, 
ibises, flamingos, and spoon-bills, with wild 
ducks, geese, teal, snipes, and partridges, abound 
ill the colony ; together with a vast variety of 
the smaller birds of most beautiful plumage. 
The markets are well supplied with fish, botli 
from the open sea, the rivers, and the numerous 
inlets of the coast. Bream, perch, soles, mack- 
erel, skate, and rock-fish, are the most common ; 
and, of shell-fish, the oyster, crab, and muscle. 
Seals were once found in large quantities in the 
islets of False Bay,, but are considerably dimi- 
nished of late years. The whale is taken in 
Table Bay : a company of merchants fonnerly 
asso<;iated in the town for the prosecution of a 
South Whale 'Fishery ; it was a speculation, 
however, that did not succeed ; the fish are cer- 
tainly inferior to the whale of the nortljjprn seas, 
thougli Mr. Barrow is still .sanguine in his expec- 
tations from a similar undertaking. 

, The horses most in request here are the black 
and grizzled breed of South America, which art 
elegant in appearance, and though small are very 
strong. Large numbers of oxen are raised in 
the eastern division, and the animal is much 
used in draught work throughout the colony^ In 
his make he runs to waste, (as the English farnitr 
would say) the shoulders are high, his legs unu- 
sually longy and his horns large. Mr. Barrow 
saw many of them with long scars in their sides, 
arising from the practice of cutting them with 
knives, as a method of urging them forward over 
.a difficult pass ; and mentions a wealthy inhabi- 
tant of the Cape wlio boasted ^at.he could at 
any time start his team on a full ^ 

whetting his knife on the side of the /Waggon . 

* In exhibiting this masterly experimental;' be adds* 

* the effect of a constant and long petscverance 
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in brutility, to some of his friends, the waggon was 
overturned, and one of the company, unluckily 
not the proprietor, had his leg broken. Hotten- 
tot’s Holland Kloof, a steep pass over the first 
range of mountains beyond the promontory of 
the Cape, has been the scene of many an instance 
of this sort of cruelty. I have heard a fellow 
boast that after cutting and slashing one of his 
oxen in the kloof till an entire piece of a foot 
square did not remain in his whole hide, he 
slabbed him to the heart; and the same person 
is said, at another time, to have kindled a fire 
under the belly of an ox, because it could not 
draw the waggon up the same kloof.’ Goats 
are numerous in some parts ; hogs are badly 
fed, and never oaten at a respectable table ; and 
poultry is very rarely seen. 

At (’ape Town, is the seat of government, 
and a court of justice, to which the provincial 
courts appeal ; the landrosls, or resident magis- 
trates of the other districts, exercising a feeble 
authority. The Dutch system of governing this 
colony was found, indeed, on its conquest by 
our arms, to ho exceedingly ill-contrived, and 
badly'execiiled ; but quite impossible to be sud- 
denly changed amongst an obstinate and igno- 
rant race of colonists. The landrosts were 
originally appointed for the purpose of settling 
disputes between the farmer and tlie oppressed 
natives ; he was impowered to levy fines to a 
certain amount, and to collect the government 
and parochial imposts. His assistant council, 
called the hemraaden, comprised a few of the 
principal settlers of the neighbourhood, gene- 
rally about six ; and under them were placed an 
indefinite number of feldtwagtrneesteers, or su- 
perintendents of subdivisions of the district, who 
were to settle the watercourses, rights to springs, 
&c. The boons, as they call themselvf!s, who 
were the principal agents of this administration, 
of course, always favored their brother boors; 
ennu's of every kind were committed with impu- 
nity, within a few miles of the Cape; and the 
inconvenience of discontinuing his personal 
visits to the markets of the capital was the sole 
punishment of the murderer, and men under 
sentence of outlawry for contempt of the pro- 
vincial courts. Public justice, however, ha.s of 
©‘"^dually assuming it^ firm British cha- 

About midway between False Bay and Table 
^y, are the two farms mentioned by Dr. Sparr- 
nian, as producing the genuine Constantia wine, 
u winch they yield from fifty to a hundred 
leaguers of 154 gallons, annuafly- They lie di- 
rectly under the mountains, a circumstance to 
^ >ch tile richness of the soil is, no doubt, in 
par to be ittributed ; the grapes are the musca- 
^ » and particular care is taken in the whole 
proass of the vineyard, t(i sustain the reputation 
ine spot, and in particular to reject all stalks 
press. The whole of 
Peninsula yield to- 
cetfier about 700 leaguers of wine; and green 
ahnJi^^ gfapes, and prepared raisins, are sent in 
Dundjince from them to Cape Town. A distinct 
the ^^*^**^^*^ bulbous roots of 

*snin$ula has been thought worthy of a place 
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in the botanic garden at Kew; but many of iti 
elegant varieties are still said to be wanting 
there. 

The shrubs and heath plants that diversify the 
bills of the Capo district, the chasms of the 
mountains, and every spot where a root will 
strike, are 'also almost endless in their variety; 
Doctor Roxburgh enumerated 130 species of the 
latter between the (’ape, and the first range of 
mountains. ’I’lie wax plant also grows abun- 
dantly on the sandy parts of the isthmus. In 
the clefts of kloofs of the mountains in this dis- 
trict are found the few remaining holds of the hy- 
a'nas and wolves, which formerly infested even 
the streets of the capital, and still approach its 
outskirts in the night, in scent of the olfal and 
dead cattle which are suffered to be thrown down 
on the public roads. The das, called by Pennant 
the Cape cavy, is a curious little animal, which 
also abounds in these caverns. Its size is about 
that of a rabbit ; its color a light dusk ; its ears 
are short, and it lias no tail ; the flesh is eaten at 
table. The steenbok, the Guinea antelope of 
Pennant, and once the most numerous of the an- 
telope tribe in this district, is now nearly exter- 
minated. 

The inlets of South Africa abound with whales 
which run from fifty to sixty feet in length, and 
yield from .six to ten tons of oil. They appear to 
make these bays a shelter for their young, and it 
is remarkable that none but females have been 
caught for years together. They are easier taken 
than ill the northern seas, but, from their inferior 
size, the bone is not valuable. The penguin now 
.supplies the place of the seal on the islands of 
False Bay. Scolopendras,scorpions, and ipimense 
black spiders, infest the Cape ; but tlie mosqui- 
toes are not so annoying as in most warm cli- 
mates. A particular species of garden locust is, 
perhaps, the most formidable insect of the coun- 
try : and the bite of the small sand-fly is very 
troublesome. Small land turtles are found in ail 
the open parts of the peninsula ; the camolion is 
also 'frequently seen, and various species of 
lizards. The most formidable of the snake tribe 
(which every wliere abounds, and most of which 
are venomous) is the cobra capella, as it is called, 
or hooded snake, of which the Ilottentots are 
particularly afraid, and for which they, as well 
as the Dutch settlers, use a, ridiculous remedy, 
.called the slange steen, or snake stone. It is de- 
clared by those who deal in it to be a stone taken 
out of the head of a particular kind of serpent, 
and the criterion of its virtue is that, when 
plunged into water, it should ])roduee bubbles 
on the surface. The fact is, it is a piece of ivory 
or firm bone, burnt round the edges into an oval 
shape, and the porosity of the bone constitutes 
its virtues, such as they are. The fascinating 
power of serpents over birds is uniformly asser- 
ted in this country, but their influence is not 
supposed to be extiaided to the human species. 

All marriages in the colony must be performed 
at Cape Town ; the following tabic contains a 
list of them for eight years, and the christenings 
and burials of the capital during the same period ; 
giving an increa.se of christenings above burials 
bf 1,416 in that time. 
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Marriages. 

Christenings* 

Jlurials. 

1790 

130 

350 

186 

1791 

97 

354 

146 

1792 

174 

360 

144 

1793 

l.'iS 

2»8 

116 

1794 

211 

,303 

111 

1795 

213 

308 

145 

1796 

249 

2.57 

168 

1797 

217 

364 

157 

In eight years. 

1449 

2589 

1 1173 


To the north-east of Stellenbosch are the val- 
leys of Grf3at and J>itlle Drakenstein, sheltered 
by lofty iTioLintaiiis, and well wat(;red throughout 
by the river Berg and its minor streams, which 
anite in about the centre of them. The subdi- 
vision of Little Drakenstein is enclosed, as it 
were, by the larger valleys, and the two togethe r 
supply full two-thirds of the wine of the (.’ape 
market. On the west of this vall(!yis the village 
of Paarl, surrounded by a very fine tract of land, 
and distinguished by a curious mass of granite, 
surmounted with a number of large round stones, 
like the pearls of a necklace, to which it owes 
Its name. The pearl is inaccessible on three 
sides, and rises about lOO feet from its base on 
the summit of the mountain, where it measures 
in circumference, according to this writer, a full 
mile. The sloping northern side by whirh it 
is ascended, is upwards of lOOO feet in Ifiigtli, 
and nearly covered with a species of green lichen. 
Towards the summit it is split by two deep clefts 
crossing at right angles, in which grow a number 
of beautiful aloes, and several cryptogamous 
plants. The whole side of the mountain is a 
perfect garden of various and beautiful plants. 

In the autumn the exquisite scenery of this 
spot is further heightened by the presence of 
large nu.mber.s of a beautiful little bird called the 
creeper, some species of which unite the; most 
enchanting powers of voice with their elegant 
attractions for the eye, and occasionally call off 
the attention of the traveller from every other 
part of the scone. 

The mountains to the east of this valley are 
the barrier wall between the Cape, or wfjslern 
coast, and the interior ; and there are but three 
passes, or kloofs, that are ever crossed by wheels. 
Eland’s Kloof to the north, which opens into 
plains almost entirely uninhabited, lloode Sand 
Kloof opposite to Sandhuna Bay, which com- 
municates with (jlraaf Ucynet and the north-east 
of the colony j and Hottentot’s Holland Kloof, in 
the neighbourhood of False Bay, which leads 
from the Cape into the district of Zwellendain. 

Franche Hoeck, the rrouch Corner, occupies 
the south-east angle of this beautiful valley, and 
is not the less interesting from the recollection 
of, the causes that brought its first settlers here, 
the persecutions tliat ensued on the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz. To tliesc injured confessors 
of Protestanti.sm the whole colony is indebted 
for the cultivation of the vino . here first intro- 
duced by them. 

* The division of East Zwartland and the 
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twenty-four rivers, ‘ the Granaries of the Cape,’ 
deserve particular notice. Tl‘ey lie to the nonli- 
west of the valley of Drakenstein, or betwetn 
the Berg river west, and the great northern chain 
of mountains east. The wheat crops are very 
fine and full, and the land rich to perfect lux- 
uriance. Uice also flourishes in the marshy 
grounds, and abundance of fruit; but wine is 
only made for domestic use. The Berg river, 
whose numerous streams give name to it, is an 
invaluable acquisition to the valley of the twenty- 
four rivc?r.s ; and being capable, at a cornpara- 
tiv(;ly small expense, of a communication with 
Saldhana Bay, bids fair, in some future time, to 
open an important avenue of supplies to ship- 

E ing. ‘ Should the bay of SaldiiFna,’ says Mr. 

larrow, ‘ at any future period, become the 
general rendtizvous for shipping, these two di- 
visions will be more valuable than all the rest of 
the colony.’ The crops in the Zwarlland dis- 
trict are more precarious, having a greater de- 
pendence on the quantity of rain that falls. 

Nurth of the plain of the twenty-four rivers 
is the I’lcquet Berg, which grows tobacco )ti 
large quantities, and of the best description in 
the colony Here also horses, cattle, and shee p, 
arr? more cnltivateil than to the .south, wliilo tljf 
grain and fruit is not inferior. 

The division of Olifant’s or I’lophant’s lliver 
terminates this fruitful series of plains. Tins 
stream is navigable for small craft full tweiity 
mile'! up tlu! country; but its bank.s are uninli;t 
hiti-d until it reaches this valley, which issitualei 
heUvecii a double ridge of the mountains that run 
iioilhward froiu the (Jap('. 

Crossing the great cluiin of mountains to tlie 
east, we now have a succession of grazing farms, 
scattered over vast karroo plains, and producing 
some of the finei'.^t horses and horned cattle of 
the irolony. 

To the north-ivost, at tlie distance of five days 
journey over an absolute desert, is the rch gii 
zing country formerly inhabited by the Narnaaqua 
Hottentots. It consists of a series of plair.i at 
the foot of the Khamies Berg mouiiUiins, which 
form the northern extrcmiiy of the colony, anJ 
unite with the Copper Mountains, which run 
unknown course into the interior ot the cini- 
tinent. . . i. 

Among the Rogggveldt Mountains in tlu< 
neighbourhood, and a little to the south, is the 
division of Roode Sand, or Waveren, about 
thirty miles in length, and seventy miles froin 
Cape Town ; on the road to which is the kloo 
of Koodc Sand, a muoli frequented pass throu? 
Uie great chain of mountains. Here is a sn'*' 
rising vilbige, with a church and comtortabe 
parsonage. The valley is abundantly 
by streams connected with the Berg and bi' O 
rivers, and is fruitful both in grain and "im 
The Chinese bamboo flourishes in great beautj< 
rice, the Cape olive', and the palraa Christi. 

Further south, on the border of the Hex 
Rreede rivers, are some excellent 
adapted ibr the growth of corn ; no part, 
colony is better watered. South of this is 
Milk, or Sweet Milk^s Valley, containing^ 
meritorious establishment of the 
llernhiiters as they were originally calleaD' 
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kind offices towards the poor oppressed aborigines 
of the country were never duly appreciated by 
the Dutch. During both the periods in which 
the colony has been in British possession, their 
influence has been mucli encouraged and in- 
creased. These appear, indeed, missionaries 
well adapted to obtain a permanent triumph in 
their benevolent designs. They have devoted 
tliemselves to the civilisation or the Hottentot, 
as the best mode of reaching both his un- 
derstanding and his heart. Mr. Barrow, in 
his flrst journey, found three of their venerable 
ministers surrounded by (500 Hottentots, and an 
establishment that breathed the simplicity and 
meek effective zeal of their system. Their 
church, at the upper end of the valley, was a 
plain but neat edifice ; their corn mill the btfst 
in the colony ; and the garden of their village in 
the highest slate of cultivation. One ‘ adorned’ 
his Christianity, thus circumstanced, by acting as 
the smith of the estahlishment ; another as a 
shoemaker, and a third as a tailor. ‘ They were 
men of the middle age,’ savs Mr. R., * plain and 
decent in their dress ; cleanly in their persons ; 
of modest manners ; meek and humble in their 
deportment, but intelligent and lively in con- 
versation ; zealous in tlie cause of the mission, 
but free from bigotry or enthusiasm.’ . It is their 
habit to teach every one of their converts some 
useful trade. The place is now called Gnadcii- 
thal, and contains about 1300 inhabitants. There 
is a. similar establishment at Oroenekloof. 

The Kamnasie mountain on the east is sur- 
rounded with a few grazing lands and woody 
hills, that lead down to the ].ange Kloof, or 
hong Pass, a delightful valley between the moun- 
tains, along which runs one of the best roads in 
th(i colony. A. series of rich pastures here sud- 
denly burst upon the traveller, bordered by a 
)rofusioii of heath plants, and studded with farm- 
‘ouses, to the lenj^th of ITjO miles; each farm 
being, by a regulation of the Dutch government, 
tbree miles distant from the other. At every 
house is a vineyard and fruilery, yielding the 
Persian or Muscatel grape, which is generally 
dried in a summary way for the Cape market ; 
nod remarkably fine oranges. Tlie inferior and 
bruised grapes are thrown with the under- 
growingSj and witli the lees or dregs of new 
wini', into large vessels to ferment, and from this 
IS procured the hrandewyn, an execrable cheap 
spirit, of the Cape. Here are also extensive 
plantations of tobacco. 

I here is but one road leading to the south of 
the valley called the Duyvil’s Kop, or Devil’s 
Head, which is esteemed one of tne most for- 
midable passes of the country. Sixteen oxen 
"ere yoked to each waggon of Mr. Barrow’s 
ywty in passing this place, which toward the top 

a complete set of stairs, or steps from stratum 

0 stratum of the rock, some of them from three 
^ four feet high, while the width of the road is 

more than fifteen paces. Over these it was 
Wcessary to lift the waggons by main strengtli ; 

just as our traveller reached the summit, one 

1 remarkable changes in the weather took 

strikingly illustrate the character 

I climate. The day had been remarkably 
1 easant, the thermometer standing at 74*^, when 
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tlie whole hemisphere was sudden .y overcast, 
and an immense sheet of black vapor ap- 
proached from the soutli-east. Rolling up the 
mountain in distinct volumes, rapidly succeeding 
each odier, it completely immersed the party at 
the top, and the temperature sunk to 39°. Snow 
had fallen on the same day (the longest in the 
year) near Zvvellcndarn, and laid for some lime 
on the mountains, uninelted. The descent on 
the south side is by no means difficult. 

The most eastern division of this jiortion of tbe 
colony coiiipreheiids all the country between Hlei- 
tenberg’s and Camtoos Bay, and is penetrated by 
a range of forests running parallel with the sea 
coast for 150 miles, where the stately elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the buffalo, and the antelopi*, ar.* 
found in their piiinitivci herds. Tliere is no re- 
gular road through these thickets, but niaitv 
larije and well watered plains have been cfoare l 
in the midst of tlieui. We count no less than 
nine minor rivers in the ofiicial chart. There 
are also several lakes abounding with fish. Cattle 
and sheep are the principal productions, but 
there is no part of the colony more evidently 
capable of iinproverneiit, or indeed of* any kind 
of agriculture. The wood of this district has 
never been fairly cultivated ; such of it as is 
only fit for fuel can hardly be got to market, 
tlirough the badness of the roads from the prin- 
cipal forests to the Cape. Wi^rc these once 
equal to what the demands of the (5ape for fuel, 
and the abundauee of the supplies in this neigh- 
bourhood alike seem to dictati;, an unfailing 
source of emolument would be opened to the 
colotii.st, and a capital supplied for the working 
of the iron ores, and the rearing of profitable 
limber, to an almost iiideliiiite quantity. 

The settlement of the town of (Jeorge, ill this 
neighbourhood, is one of those circumstances that 
must tend to the development of tliesa resources ; 
it was a measure of Sir J. Cradock’s government. 

This and the Graaff Riiynet district furnish the 
princi|ial and best trees of the colony. 

Of these the cypeius or cedar-hout has the 
recommendation ol a strong turpentine smell, 
which pres(;rves furniture from insects ; the 
gecl-houts run occasionally much huger, ami 
would make an excelUml substitute for fir on a 
variety of occasions ; the hassagai-hout is an 
elegant wood for domestic purpo.scs ; the koelia 
might be recommended for superior household 
furniture ; and the planks of the wit Essenhout 
for flooring of all sorts, and boat planks in par- 
ticular. 

Graaff Reynet District, as originally laid down, 
was the termination of the colony eastward ; di- 
vided between about 700 families. Tbe whole 
of liie south of this division up to Albany has 
been recently called the district of Uitenhagen. 
It is generally speaking, a grazing district, but 
grows upwards of 10,000 inuids of good corn 
annually ; and about half the quantity of barley. 
See Albany. The inhabitants of this colony 
may be considered as divided into six very dis- 
tinct classes of human beings; including, per- 
haps, as great a variety of human character as 
could be found upon any equal space of the 
earth’s surface. 1. The native, or Hottento' 
tribes. See Hotientoi.s. 2. The slave popular 
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tion. 3. The vine growers. 4. The grain far- 
mers. 5. The graziers ; and G. The town’s peo- 
ple of the cape. 

The slave population Mr. Barrow describes as 
better fed and clothed than any of the peasantry 
of Europe : the domestic slaves at Cape Town 
live a wretchedly idle life. Every child amongst 
the richer inhabitants has its attendant of this 
description ; and to humor its caprices is amongst 
their most important employments. Twenty or 
thirty of them, in other emablishrnents, will be 
engaged to do the work of six good English ser- 
vants. The education of children is also, in 
many cases, -wholly left to the most clever of 
them. The aspiring temper of this part of the 
population was decidedly indicated at that period 
of the French revolution which was fatal to the 
independence of Holland. ,Tust at the crisis of 
the arrival of the British forces in 1 795, the slaves 
had their regular meetings, and discussions upon 
the prevailing doctrines of the day, and wore 
even becoming bold enough to hint to their mis- 
tresses, * We carry you now ; but by-and-by it will 
be our turn.’ The whole system, in fact, is a 
disgrace and an incumbrance to the colony. 

The vine growers, or wine boors as they arc 
called at the Cape, arc the most opulent culti- 
vators of the soil of this colony. Their lands arc 
chiefly freehold, exempt from almost all taxes, 
an<l capable of any sort of cultivation. The size 
of their farms is about 120 acres, Juiglish, and 
the culture of the grape, with an eU?gant garden, 
generally occupies the whole. Descended from 
the old French families who first introduce<l the 
vine into the colony, they retain much of the 
suavity and communicativeness of their ancestors, 
and in this respect, as well as in the numerous 
comforts of their establishments, impress the 
stranger with a feeling of their respectability ainl 
of their decided superiority over their neigh- 
bours. But the French language is never heard 
amongst.them, and a French hook of any kind 
is rarely seen. 

The j)roduce of their vineyards is brought to 
market from Se[)tember to the peuiod of the new 
vintage in February or March, but principally 
in the four last months of the year. Here it is 
subject to a rate of three rix-dollars per logger of 
wine or brandy, on passing the barrier ; but no 
duty is laid upon.it at the vineyard, or when sold 
in the country. The only taxes to which the 
grower is subject are a small capitation rate to- 
wards repairing the highways leading into Capo 
Town, and what is called the lion and tiger 
money, a district rate originally levied to defray 
the expenses of extiuminating those animals, l-ut 
now devoted to Iho general exigencies of each 
division. At His farms he will rear his sheep, 
and his corn, ])eriiaps, or obtain them readily in 
exchange for wine. Hilcli cows for his family, 
and occasionally poultry, are also among the 
comforts of his establishment. 

The grain farmers, or corn boors, are also 
generally opulent, and assume the next rank in 
society to the wine boors. The most respectable 
of tliem live either in the Cape district, or the 
neighbouring parts of Stellenbosch and Draken- 
Rlein. They occupy loan farms, or such as are 
held by lease under government, and their paro- 


chial taxes are not more than those of the wine 
growers. They are a selfish and quarrelsome 
race. The eastern mode of treading oiit the corn 
by oxen is the substitute for threshing hero, a 
great part of the straw is wasted; the chaff only 
and short straw of barley being preserved as 
fodder for horses. The wheat in the Cape dis- 
trict is fine and full in the ear, weighing from 
sixty to sixty-five pounds a bushel ; a cargo sent 
to Mark-lane, on the capture of the Cape in 
1795, fetched the highest price of the day. 

The graziers arc the lowest class of the colo- 
nists, an<l consist in many parts of the refuse of 
European society : of sailors who abandon their 
vessels, or deserters from the troops, who may 
have been stationed here, or have put in at the 
Cape. If they are fortunate enough to recom- 
mend themselves to a settled boor’s family, and 
marry one of his daughters (which they frequcntlv 
will), a few sheep and cattle arc given them to 
begin the world with, and those who are steady 
sometimes attain considerable comforts. 

The inhabitants of Cape Town are a very 
distinct race from most of those which we have 
described, and yet arc intimately connected with 
all their pursuits. In addition to its importance 
as a capital, and as the chief market of redun- 
dant produce. Cape Town stands at present be- 
tween the only two channels of exportation and 
importation, ’fable Bay and False Bay, and is 
the military key of the colony. Here, therefore, 
numero\is agents t)f the boor’s reside ; and the 
koopinari, or merchant, is a man of importance. 
While the phlegm and apathy of the Dutch 
character seldom appear more conspicuously than 
at this place, and nowhere so devoid of common 
industry, men of undoubted talent, intelligence, 
and integrity, are found at the head of this class. 
The mercantile advantages of Cape Town have 
been latterly, however, in some degree diverted 
to Simon’s Town, a rising place, containing the 
naval arsenal of the colony, and about 150 neat 
houses on the shore of Simon’s bay. 

The established religion of the Cape colony 
is Calvinism or the reformed church ; the mi- 
nisters of which are a highly respected and 
respectable body of men, both in the town and 
country. AH other sects are tolerated, but not 
directly countenanced or paid. The clergy are 
entitled in civil life to take place next to the pre- 
sident of the couTt of justice in town, and to the 
lanflro.st in the' country ; and their widows are 
provided for for life. Education we regret to add 
is at a vt ry low ebb in this capital, and through- 
out the colony. 

The original discovery of the Cape of Good 
llojH* is traccfl to Bartholomew Diaz, who with 
a small expedition fitted out by John H. of 
Portugal, five years before Columbus embarked 
on his first voyage, first discovered the Cape ; biU 
the weather-beaten condition of his ships, and 
the violence of the winds, compelled him to steer 
homewards, after denominating this promontory 
Cabo Tormentos, the Cape of Storms, or, m 
bther writers state, Cabo dos todos Tormentos, the 
Cape of all Plagues. His royal master, how- 
ever, directed it to be called The Cape of 
Hope ; and is said to have deprived himself o 
sleep, to form plans for availing himself ot 
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advantages- A second expedition was despatched 
to these regions in the year 1497, wl\en, on the 
26th of November, Vasco de Gama successfully 
doubled the Cape, and coasted the eastern chores 
of Africa to Melinda, in Zanguebar. The fol- 
lowing year the Portuguese admiral, Rio DTn- 
fante, landed in this neighbourhood on a voyage 
to India, and gave his own name to what is now 
called the Great Fish River; where shortly after- 
wards the court of Portugal attempted to form 
a settlement. In 1509 the viceroy of Brasil, 
Francisco D’Almeyda, putting in here for provi- 
sions was repulsed ; and, on attempting to head 
a reinforcement, was mortally wounded by a 
poisoned arrow. The revenge taken by his coun- 
trymen three years aftei, began the series of inju- 
ries which the tribes of this country have received 
from Europeans. A large piece of brass ord nance, 
loaded with missiles, was landed as a present to the 
natives, who had shown themselves extremely 
fotul of brass, and they were drawing it by ropes 
ashore, when it was barbarously fired amongst 
the crowd, and made a dreadful slaughter. After 
this we hear no more of the Portuguese at the 
Cape, except as visiting it, in common with other 
natiohs trading to the east. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the Dutch East India Company turned their at- 
tention to the Cape as a ])ertnanent possession, 
and built a fort for their protection when there. 
Every ship bound to the cast was provided with 
a stem; on which her name and that of each of 
her priiicipal officers were engraved ; to these 
they were to add the date at which she touched 
at the (’ape ; and burying it in a particular spot 
with a tin box underneath, containing letters for 
Holland, the returning ships sought for it, and 
carried them liorne. The English afterwards 
adopted the same custom. 

In 1620 Andrew Shilling and Humphrey Fitz- 
herbert, commarulers of vessels bound to the 
East Indies, hearing that the Hutch intended to 
establish a colony at the Cape in the following 
year, planted the British standard here, and look 
]iossession of it in the name of* .lames, king of 
England,’ because they ‘ thought it better that the 
Butch or any other nation whatever should he 
bis majesty’s subjects in this place, than tliat his 
subjects should be subject to any other.' This 


against this colony by the Hottentots, during the 
whole period of its history. 

Stellenbosch district was planted about the 
year 1609 by Governor Simon V^ander Stel, who 
gave it his name, according to the authors of the 
Universal History ; i. e. Stel — and Bosch or 
Bush, from the abundance of the shrubs in the 
neighbourhood. Some modern travellers suppose 
it to be derived from the stenbok, or antelope, 
which once abounded here. The same governor 
first organised a militia, and military board, for 
the defence of the colony. The vineyards of 
Constantia, also, were enclosed and settled by 
tliis spirited governor, and named after liis wife, 
a lady who is honored by one remaining statue 
to her memory over the door of the mansion, 
and another over the ccUar-door of the cstablislj- 
nient. Simon’s Bay and Valley appear likewise 
to owe their names to him. 

Tlie colony was for a long time subject to the 
governor of Batavia, through wliom all the or- 
ders of the home govorrunent were sent; and it 
was directe<l that no two farms in tlie country 
should be established at loss than three miles’ dis- 
tance from each other. No further ev(;nt.s of im- 
portance occur in the history of the (>apo, until- 
the revolution of Holland at the close of the last 
century. This extended its influence to this re- 
mote settlement as early as 1705 ; and the Bii- 
tish government fortunately resolved to take pos- 
session of the colony for the prince of Orange, 
at the very period when a convention had 
already been (established, and was aliout to de- 
clare it a free and independent republic. A 
l’>ench force had been confidently expected, and 
the first d(*termination of the public authorities 
was to hold out against the British attack, arid 
to call out the burgher cavalry, who were to per- 
form wonders against the enemy. Some few of 
them answered tlie summons. General Sir James 
Craig, at the head of about 1600 men, led on the 
attack, and brought bis guns to bear, he quickly 
drove the Dutch within tlicir lines, and a very 
few shots from our artillery decided the contest. 
In the middle of tl»e night offers of capitulation 
were sent to the British commander, and the 
whole colony passed into our hands almost as 
easily as it had done into those of the Dutch. It 
was restored in full sovereignty to the Batavian 


sentiment seems to have been supported in no 
P-'iiticular way by the government at home. In 
1650 \ an Kitibeck, or lloebcck, a surgeon of a 
Bulcfi Tudiaman, was equipped with every neces- 
sary for the s(!ttleincnt of liimself and 100 fol- 
lowers, and apjiointcd admiral and governor in 
Hiief at the Caper. He ordered the natives a 
<luantily of brass beads, toys, brandy .and tobac- 
I'o, worth 50,000 guilders, it is said, for tlie de- 
livery of a certain portion of land which has 
since become the site of Cape Town. Women 
aiul more cautious adventurers now joined them 
roin home, and we soon find them penetrating 
to the Salt River. 

Irom 1659 to 1661 the new settlers were much 
annoyed by wars w'itli the native tribes. At last, 
native chiefs agreed to confirm to the Dutch 
■rce leagues of land round the fort, on condition 
tiiey should claim no more. And this is the 
y pt'hlic attempt that seems to have been made 


republic, in March, 1803. 

On the renewal of the war with France, and 
its dependencies, (Jreat Britain did not fail to 
consider the (’ape as an important poiniof attack 
upon the enemy ; and seems to have awoke to 
the detennination of holding it permanently. A 
well-appointed force of 5000 men, under Sir 
David Baird and Sir Home Pophani, appeared 
before the town in January 1806, and were re- 
ceived by about equal numbers, under tlie com- 
mand of the same governor to whom we had 
relinquished the colony. The two armies m(4 
in the plain at the foot of Table Mountain. The 
Highland brigade, under general Ferguson, led 
the attack, and the enemy retreated through a 
neighbouring defile to the mountains, when ho- 
norable terms were proposed, and agreed upon, 
for the cession of the place to the British troops. 
At the peace of Paris it was definitely recognised 
as a colony of Great Britain. See Barrow's 
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Travels tn Southern Africa; Vaillant, Lichtemtcinf 
and Campbell's Travels; and the Interesting Jour- 
nal of the Rev. Mr. Latrobe's Visit to South 
Africa in 1815 and 1816. 

CAPKL (Arthur, lord), a devoted and truly 
noble adherent of Charles T. was the son of 
Sir Henry Capel, Knt. on whose death he suc- 
ceeded to the fortunes of his family. In 1640 
he represented the county of Hertford in par- 
liament, and voted in the first instance against the 
kind’s measures, and for the attainder of Statford. 
I’inding:, however, the (?xtraviiKance of the views 
of his party, he had the intrepidity to abandon it, 
and was soon advanced by (Jliarles to the peera^^e 
by the title of lord (’apcl, of Hadhain. He 
defended Colchester in 1649, against the par- 
liamentary forces, blit, Unrig obliged to surrender 
to Fairfax, he was committed to tlie Tower, and, 
although at first he made his escape, being re- 
taken, he was beheaded March 9th, 1649. Cla- 
rendon says he was a man in whom the malice 
of bis enemies could (ind no fault, and that bis 
friends might be well content with ('rornweirs 
character of him. 

Cwv.i. (Arthur), his son, was created earl of 
F'.ssex at the Restoration, and employed as am- 
bassador to Denmark. In 1679 he became, for 
a few months, first lord of the treasury. lint, 
being accused of being concerned in the rye- 
nouse plot, he was committed to the Tower in 
1688. He was found a few days afterwards 
with his throat cut. 

CAPELI. (Edward), a celebrated dramatic 
critic, was born in Suftolk, and educated at llury. 
The duke of (Irafton bestowed on him the office 
of de])uty inspector of plays, to which a salary 
is annexed of £‘200 a year. In 1745 he first 
projected an edition of Shakspeare, of the strictest 
accuracy, to be collated and published, in due 
time, ex fide codicum. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to collect and compare the oldest and 
scarcest copies ; noting the original excellencies 
and defects of the rarest ejuartos, and distin- 
guishing the improvements or variations of the 
first, second, and third folios ; and, after many 
years’ labor, produced a very beautiful small oc- 
tavo, in ten volumes, with an Introduction. In 
1768 he ]>ublished three large volumes in quarto, 
entitled Notes and Various Readings of Shaks- 
peare ; together with the School of Shakspeare, 
or Extract from divers English books, that were 
in print irt the Author’s litre; evidently showing 
from whence his several I'ables were taken, and 
some parcel of his Dialogue. Also farther Ex- 
tracts, which contribute to a due understanding 
of his Writings, or give a light to the History of 
bis Life, or to tlic Dramatic llistory of his Time. 
Mr. Capell was also the editor of a volume 
of ancient poems, called Prolusions ; and the 
Alteration of Antony and Cleopatra, as acted at 
Drury Lane, in 1758. He died January 24ih, 
1781. 

CAPELLA, in astronomy, a bright fixed star 
in the left shoulder of the constellation Auriga. 

CAPELLO (Hiauca), a Venetian lady, of 
respectable family, and duchess of Tuscany, in 
the sixteenth century. Her father, Bart. CapHlo, 
a patrician of Venice, discountenancing an in- 
trigue into which she fell in early life, she left 


her native city in company with her paramour 
Bonaventure. She was pregnant, and the lovers 
married at Florence. Here the uncommon 
beauty of her person soon attracted the attentions 
of Francis, son of Cosmode Medici, the reigning 
duke of Tuscany ; the husband consenting to 
his own dishonor, w;is advanced ; and he being 
assassinated in the course of a new intrigue, Bi- 
anca became the avowed mistress of Francis. 
She is said at this time to have feigned a second 
pregnancy, and to have imposed the purchased 
chihl of some poor parents on her admirer as 
his own son. Ultimately, on the death of the 
wife of hVancis, and his accession to the ducal 
throne, she induced the republic of Venice to 
acknowledge her as ‘ a daughter of the state,’ and 
was publicly married, and installed duchess of 
Tuscany in 1579. This elevated station she oc- 
cupied nearly nine years, to the great disgust of 
the other members of the Mediccan family, and 
died within two days of her husband (not without 
the suspicion of both being poisoned), in Oc- 
tober, 1587. His successor would not suffer her 
remains to be buried in the family vault, and 
procured the illegitimacy of her child to be pub- 
licly recorded. 

CAPELLUS (T.ewis), an eminent French 
Protestant divine, born at Sedan about 1579. 
He was author of some learned works; but is 
chiefly known from the controversy he engaged 
in with the younger Buxtorf, concerning the an- 
tiquity of the Hebrew points, which Capellus 
undertook to disprove. His Critica Sacra was 
also an j!lahorate work, and excited some dis- 
putes. He died in 1658, having made an 
abridgement of his life in his work l)e gente 
Capeilonim. He was also tlie author of Historia 
lllustrata; Templi Hierosolymetani Delineatio 
Triplex; I)e Critica Nuper se FMita; Ad Novem 
Davidis Lyram Animadversiones ; Cronologia 
Sacra; Diatriba de Verio et Aiitiquis Ebraiorum 
Litcris ; Spicilegium Post Messem. 

CA'PFiR, u. & n. ^ Fr. ff/prio/e ; Itai. n/- 
(U'pKRKii, n. ypriola ; from the Lai. 

Ca'peu-cutting, n. j captry a goat. A leap , 
a jump ; a skip. The verb is expressive of dan- 
cing sportively; skipping merrily; Mike the 
leaping and springing up of goates, when they 
Icape and play,’ says Minsheu. It is also used 
as a contemptuous designation of dancing ; as \s 
the word caperer for a dancer. To cut a caj^er 
is to leap up with a dance-like motion. The 
Italians have an equivalent phrase, togUar le car 
priolcy which is translated by to caper, to prance. 
A caper, FT. capre ; Dutch, kapre ; was once the 
designation of a privateer, or pirate-ship ; per- 
haps from the quickness and desultoriness of 
motions. 

We, that arc true lovers, run into strange capers, 
l>ut as all is mortal in nature, so is all nature in leva 
mortal in folly. Shak»peare. As yost like « . 

The truth is, I am old in judgment ; and he that 
will caper with me for a thousand marks, let him Ic*|J 
me the money, and have at him. /d. Hiewry < 
Our master ^ , 

Caperiny to eye her. Id. 

IBs nimble hand’s instinct then taught each siriBa 
A cuperiny cheerfulness, and made iheni snig 
To their own dance. CVuiAa'^* 
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Wo that are true lover*, run into strange capers ; 
l)ut as all 1* mortal in nature, so is all nature in love 
mortal in folly. 

Shahspeare, As youlikgiU 
The tumbler’s gambols some delight aiford ; 

No less tlie nimble caperer on the cord ; 

Bat these are still insipid stuff to thee. 

Cooped in a ship, and tossed upon the sea. 

Dryden's Jueenal, 
Flimnap, the treasurer, is allowed to cut a caper, 
^on the strait rope, at least an inch higher than any 
other lord in the whole empire. Swift's Gulliver. 

The family tript it about, and capered like hail stones 
hounding from a marble floor. Arbuthnot's John BuU. 

The stage would need no force, nor song, nor dance. 
Nor capering monsieur from active France. Rowe. 

CaVer, w. } I'r. capre, Lat. capparis ; 
Ca'fer-bush, S KaTTTTapic. Jicul pickit*, 

made of the flower-buds of a shrub. The woni 
is always used in tlie plural, except when it forms 
a compound with another word, as in caper- 
sauce. See Capparis. 

We invent new sauces and pickles, which resemble 
the animal ferment in taste and virtue, as mangoes, 
oliv(!s; and capers. Floycr. 

Capkr, in shipping, a vessel used by the 
Dutch for cruising and taking vessels from the 
enemy ; in which sense, caper amounts to the 
same with privateer. Capers are commonly 
double officered, and crowded with hands even 
beyond the rates of ships of war, because the 
thing chiefly in view is boarding the enemies. 
Caper Bean. See Zygophyli.um. 
CABERNAUM, a city celebrated in the gos- 
pels, being the place where .Tesus usually resided 
during the time of his ministry. This city is no 
where mentioned in the Old Testament under 
this or any other name ; and therefore it is pro- 
bable that it was built after the return from the 
Babylonish captivity. It stood on the coast of 
Calilee, in the borders of Zebulon and Nephtha- 
lim (Matt. iv. 15), and took its name from an 
adjacent spring, which probably was an induce- 
ment to build the town in the place where it 
stood. Capernaum was said by our Lord him- 
self to be exalted unto heaven ; but, because its 
inhabitants made no right use of the privileges 
they enjoyed, he denounced that it should be 
brought down to hell (Matt. xi. 23), which has 
certainly been verified; for, as Dr. Wells ob- 
serves, so far is it from being the metropolis of 
all Galilee, as it once was, tliat it consisted long 
ago of no more than §ix poor cottages, 
CAPEROLANS, a congregation of religious 
in Italy, so called from Peter Csmerole, their 
founder, m the fifteenth century. The Milanese 
and Venetians being at war, the enmity occa- 
Biereby spread itself to the very cloisters, 
fhe superiors of minor brothers, of the province 
. ^lilan, which extended itself as far as the ter- 
ntories of the republic of Venice, carried it so 
naughtily over the Venetians, that these of tlie 
convent of Brescia resolved to shake oft‘ a yoke 
which was grown insupportable to them, 'fhc 
auporiors, informed of tins, expelled the principal 
awthors of this design'; viz. Peter Caperole, Mat- 
cw de Thareillo, and Bonaventure of Brescia, 
cter Caperole, a man of an enterprising genius, 
ioL. V. 


found means to separate the convents of Brescia, 
Bergamo, and (’remona, from the province of 
Milan. This occasioned a law-suit between the 
vicar general and these convents, which was de- 
termined in favor of the latter; and in 1475, by 
the authority of Pope Sixtus IV. they were 
erected into a distinct vicariate, under the title ot 
that of Brescia. This not satisfying the ambition 
of Caperole, he obtained, by the interposition of 
the Doge of Venice, that this vicariate might be 
erected into a congregation; called from him 
Caperolans. 

('APII, a Jewish measure of capacity for 
things, estimated by Kimchi at the thirtieth part 
of the log, by Arbuthnot at the sixteenth part of 
the hill, or thirty-second of the seah, amounting 
to ^ of an English pint; It does not occur in 
Scripture as the name of any measure. 

CAPIIAR, a duty which the Turks exact from 
the Christians who carry or send merchandises 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem and otlier places in 
Syria. This duty was first imposed by the 
(’hristians themselves, when they were in pos- 
session of the Holy Land, for the maintenance of 
the troops which were planted in difficult passes, 
to observe the Arabs and prevent their incur- 
sions. It is still continued, and much increased 
by the Turks, under pretence of defending the 
(J hristians against the Arabs ; with whom, never- 
theless, they keep a secret intelligence, favoring 
their excursions and plunders. 

CAPl-AGA, or (JAi*i-AGASSi,aTnrkish officer, 
governor of the gates of the seraglio, or grand 
master of the seraglio. He enjoys the first dig- 
nity among the white eunuchs : he is always 
near the person of the grand seignior : he intro- 
duces ambassadors to their audience : nobody 
enters or goes out of the grand seignior’s apart- 
ment but by his means.. He has the privilege of 
wearing the turban in the seraglio, and of going 
everywhere on horseback. He accompanies the 
grand seignior to the apartment of the sultanas, 
but stops .at the door without entering. The 
grand seignior bears the expense of his table, and 
allows him at the rate of about fifty shillings per 
day : but his office brings him in abundance of 
presents ; no affair of consequence coming to the 
emperor’s knowledge without passing through 
his hand. lie caunot be bashaw when he quits 
his post. 

CAPIAS. A writ of two sorts, one before 
judgment, called capias ad respondendum, in an 
action personal, if the sheriff, upon the first writ 
of distress, return that he has no effects in his 
jurisdiction. The other is a writ of execution 
after judgment. 

Capias ad Respondendum is where an ori- 
ginal is issued out, to take the defendant, and 
make him answer the plaintiff. 

Capias, after judgment, is of divers kinds ^ 
such as. 

Capias ad Satisfaciendum, a writ of exe- 
cution that issues on a judgment obtained, and 
lies where any person recovers in a personal 
action, as for debt, damages, &c. in whidi cases 
this writ issues to the sheriff, commanding him 
to take the body of him against whom the debt 
is recovered, who is to be kepi in prison till he 
make satisfaction. 

K 
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Capias in Withernam^ a writ that lies fur 
cattle in Withernairf: that is, where a distress 
taken is driven out of the country, so that the 
sheriff cannot make deliverance upon a replevin ; 
then this writ issues, commanding the sheriff to 
take as many beasts of the distrainer, &c. 

Capias pro Fine is a writ lying where a 
person is fined to the king, for some offence 
committed against a statute, and he does not 
discharge the fine according to the judgment; 
therefore his body sliall be taken by this writ, 
and committed to gaol till the fine is paid. 

Capias ut Leo atum, a writ which lies against 
any one outlawed, upon any action personal or 
•criminal, by which the sheriff is ordered to ap- 
prehend the party outlawed, for not appearing 
on the exigent, and keep him in Siife custody till 
the (lay of Ins return, when he is to present him 
to the court, to be there fiirther ordered for his 
contempt. 

(’APKil, Turk. i. e. gate, a door-keeper of 
the Turkish seraglio. There are about 500 ca- 
pjgis in the seraglio, divided into two com- 
panies; one consisting of 300, under a chief 
called Capigi-iiassa, who has a stipend of three 
ducats per day ; the other consists of 200, called 
(’ucoicapigi, and th(;ir chief Cuccicapigi-bassa, 
who has two ducats. 'I’he (’.apigis have from 
seven to fifteen aspers per day. Their business 
is to assist the janissaries in the guard of the 
first and second gates of the seraglio ; sometimes 
all together, as when the Turk holds a general 
council, receives an ambassador, or goes to the 
mosque; and sometimes only in part, being 
ranged on either side to prevent ])eople entering 
with arms, tumults being made, &c. 

CAFILLA'CKOIJS, T.at. capillus, 

Capil'lament, n. i quasi capitis pilusy 

CapilT.,auy, n. & m//. from ttiXoc- Hairy; 

Capii.la'tion, 7/. i hair-like ; in dcli- 

Capii/lature, ri. J cate filaments. Ca- 
pillary is most commonly applied to the fibres of 
])lants, and the minute vessels of bodies. Mine- 
ralogists also apply it to ores wliich shoot out 
thread-like branches. Capillaccous is the same 
with capillary, when the latter is used as an 
adjective. Capillation is obsolete, (ilapillature, 
Bailey defines to be, a bush of hair, a frizzling of 
the hair. This word also is disused. 

Our common hyssop is not the least of vegetables, 
nor observed to grow upon walls ; but rather, some 
kind of capillaries, which arc very small plants, and 
omy grow upon walls and stony places. 

Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

Nor is the humour contained in smaller veins, or 
obscure capillations, but in a vesicle. Id. 

Ten capillary arteries in some parts of the body, as 
in the brain, are not equal to one hair ; and the 
imallcst lymphatic vessels arc an hundred times 
■mailer than the smallest capillary aTt(^ry. 

Arbvfhnot tm Aliments, 

Capillary or capillaceous plants, arc such as have no 
muin stalk or stem, but grow to the pound, as hairs 
on the head ; and which bear their seeds in little 
tufts or protuberances on the backside of their leaves. 

Qutttqy. 

Those small tfreads, or hairs, which grow up in 
the middle of a flower, and adorned with little knobs 
at the top, are called capillaments. Id. 


CAPILLAIRE, n. Fr. Genuine capillaire is 
a syrup of adiantum but in this country it is 
frequently made of water, orange flower water 
eggs and .sugar. A few spoonsful of it in water' 
either with or without the addition of orgeatj 
makes a pleasant beverage. * 

(^.apilt.aments in a general sense, signifies a 
hair; whence the word is applied to several 
things, which on account of their length or their 
fineness resemble hairs : as, 

Capillaments oe the Nerves, in anatomy, 
the fine fibres or filaments whereof the nerves 
are composed. 

CAPILLARIS, or Capillata, Arbor, an 
ancient tree at Rome, on which the vestal vir- 
gins, when shaven for their office, hung up their 
hair, and consecrated it to the gods. 

Capillary Tubes. See Tubes, Capillary. 
CAPJLLUS Veneris. See Adiantum. 
CAPISCllOLUS, or Capiscolus, in ecclesi- 
astical writers, denotes an officer in certain cathe- 
drals, who had the superintendency of the choir, 
or band of music, answering to what in other 
churches is called chanter or precentor. The 
word i.s also written cabiscolus, and caput-scholac, 
q. d. the head of the school, or band of music. 
The office is also called scolasticus, as having tlie 
instruction of the young clerks and choristers, 
how to perform their duty. 

CAPITA, Distribution by, in law, signifies 
the appointing to every man an equal share of a 
personal estate ; when all the claimants claim in 
their own rights, as in equal degrees of kindred, 
and not jure ropresentationis. 

Capita, Succession by, where tlie claimants 
are next in degree to the ancestor, in their own 
right, and not by right of representation. 
CAPTTAL, n. & adj.'\ Lat. capitalist from 
CapTtalist, n. f caputy the head. Ae- 
Cap'itally, adv. S cordingly, capital uni- 

Cap'italness, n. iformly implies pre- 

CapTtation, w. .y eminence, whether of 
place, action, posses.sion, or crime. The capital 
of a pillar is that part which crowns the whole ; 
the capital of a country is its principal cil^' ; a 
capital crime is one of such magnitude that it 
can be expiated only by death ; capital lettei’s 
are the letters that head a sentence ; capital in a 
mercantile sense, is the money which is em- 
ployed to gain other sums ; and a capitalist is a 
person who trades with a large capital, and is 
commonly known by the denomination of a 
monied man ; capitation refers still more closely 
to caputy and means numeration or taxation ^ 
the head. Sherwood defines capitalness to be 
^ a capital offence, capitalite but I know of no 
authority for the word. 

I will, out of that infinite number, reckon but 
that arc most capital, and commonly occurrent boU» 
in the life and conditions of private men. 

Spenser ( • /rsW- 

As to swerve in the least points is errour ; so 
capital enemies thereof God hateth, as bl* 
foes, aliens, and withont repentance, 
endless peurdition. 

Sdmund, I arrest thee 
On capited treason. Shakapenre. 
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T eanseSf 'wherein but one man'a life is in 

...tifiZraie evidence ought to be clear; much more, 

** a iudemeftt upon a war, which is capital to thoii- 


CAP 


Bacon* 


judgment upon 
sands* 

This had been 

p*.rl,aos thy copito/ seat from whence had spread 
fvJ generations. P<^radiie lost. 

Our roost considerable actions arc always present 
cavital letters to an aged and dim eye. 

” Taylor’s Holy Lictng. 

* They do, in themselves, tend to confirm the truth 
of ti capital article in religion. AUerbury. 

Several cases deserve greater punishment than 
many crimes that are capital among us. Swift. 

You see the volute of the lonick, the foliage of the 
Corinthian, and the novali of the Dorick, mixed 
without any regularity on the same capital. 

Addison on Italy. 

I take the expenditure of the capitalist, not the 
value of the capital, as my standard ; because it is the 
stiindard upon which, among us, property, as an ob- 
ject of taxation, is rated. 

Burke. Letter III. on a Regicide Peace. 

HesufFered for not performing the commandiucnt 
of God concerning capitation ; that, when the people 
;cro ndinbercd, for every head they should pay unto 
(Jod a shekel. Brotvae. 


The same appellation was given to persons of 
inferior rank who were invested with fees, for- 
merly distinguished by the appellation of valva- 
sores majores. 

Capitation, a tax raised on each person, in 
proportion to his labor, industry, office, nink, 
&c. It is a very ancient kind of tribute. The 
Latins call it tributum, by which taxes on per- 
sons are distinguished from taxes on merchan- 
dise, which were called vecti«^alia. Capitations 
are never practised among us but iu exigencies 
of state. In France the capitation was intro- 
duced by Louis \IV. in 1G9<'> ; and was a tax 
very dirterent from the taille, being levied from 
all persons except the clergy, even the princes of 
the blood not being exempted from it. 

CAFJTE, in law, is a species of ancient tenure 
of land. See T kn r rf.. 

Caimtk Cknsi, in antiquity, tlie lowest rank 
of Homan citizens, who in public taxes were 
rated the least of all, being such as never were 
worth above 3G.5 assi's. They were supposed to 
have been thus called, biM^avisc they were rather 
counted and marshalled by their heads than by 
their estates. The capite rensi made part of the 
sixth class of citizens, below the prolcfarii, who 
formed the other moiety of that class. I hey 


Father from design or from accident, the mode of enrolled in the army, being Judged not 


assessment seemed to unite tin*, substance of a Imid 
tax with the forms of a capitation. The returns which 
0 sent, of every province or district, (jxpressed the 
miml)cr of tributary subjects, and the amount of the 
public impositions. The latter of these sums was 
divided by the former ; and the estimate, that such a 
jmivmcc contained so many capita, or heads of tri- 
bute ; and that each head was rated at such a price ; 


able to support the expense ol war ; for in those 
days the soldiers maintained themselves. It does 
not appear, that before Cains INtarius any of the 
Roman generals listed the capite censi in their 
armies. 

CAPITO, in ichthyology. Sec /miTA. 
CAPITOL C.AinToi.ii M, in antiquity, a cele- 

tnat earn neau was ihlou , i x ^ v 1 1 , , t%i n 

was univers.'illy received, not only in the. popular, but brated temple and Clta<lel on the Alons CapilO- 
cven in the legal compulation. Gibbon, linusat Rome, in which the senate anciently as- 

CAPITANA, or Captain Cm.ley, the chief sembled ; ami which still serves as the city-hall 
or principal galley of a slate, not dignified with for the meeting of the conservators ol the Koman 
the title of a kingdom. It was anciently the de- people. It had its name capitol, from caput, a 
nomination of tlie chief galley of France, which man’s head, which was said to liave li^een tound 
the commander went on board of. Iresh, and bleeding, ujion digging t le oum a ion 

CAPITANATA, a province of the kingdom of of the temple built m honor of Jupiter. 
uiples, bordering on the Adriatic, formed of what bius adds, that the man s tuiim was o lus, 
‘ ^ . -P . . ^ , ... 1- 1; 'Pl,e first foundations ot 


Naples, 

is commonly called the Spur of Italy ; a collate- 
ral ridge of the Appenines bounds it on the north, 
dividing it from Abruzzo Citia; on the south it 
is bounded by Terra di Bari ; the spur or pro- 
montory of mount Gargano, projecting into the^ 


whence caputolinuni. 

the capitol were laid by Tarquin 1. A. U. C. 139- 
llis successor Servius raised the walls ; and 
Tarquin Superbus finished it in the year 221. 

— But it was not consecratetl till the third year 

1 Adriatic, is mountainous, the^ remaining part of after the tjxpulsion of the kings. 1 lie ceremony 


tlip province is an arid plain, though not unpro- 
ductive either in grain or cattle ; it is intersected 
hy several streams falling into the Adriatic. The 
slopes of mount Gargano are planted with orange 
groves, and its quarries furnish stone for nearly 


of the dedication of the temple was per^prmed 
by the consul lloratiiis in 256. The capitol con- 
sisted of three parts ; a nave sacred to Jupiter ; 
and two wings consecrated to Juno and Minerva. 
It was ascended by 100 stairs ; the frontispiece 


all the buildings of the province, the area of and sides were surrounded with galleries, m 
'vliich is about 3500 square miles; population which those who were honored with triumphs 
al^out 200,000. The principal sea-port is Manfre- entertained the senate at a magnificent banquet, 
donia, a little north of which is Monte St. Angelo, after the sacrifices had been offered to the gods. 
The principal towns in the interior are, St. .Sc- Both the inside and outside were enriched wit i 
vero, Foggia, and Lucera. an infinity of ornaments, the most distinguisnea 

CAFlTANFiATEjin a general sense, the same of which was the statue of Jupiter, with ms go - 
'''ith Capitania, the Brazilian governments. Capi- den thunderbolt, sceptre, and crown. All le 
isneats, in Prussia, are a kind of estates, which, consuls successively made donations to the capi- 
hesides their revenue, raise their owners to the tol, and Augustus bestowed upon it 

nobility. They are also called Starosties. 2000 pounds weight of gold. ^ Ihres o s 
LAPITANEI, or Catanei, in Italy, was a were made of brass, and its roof whs goia. in 
‘ ^nomination given to all the dukes, marquisscs, the aapitol also were a temple to Jupiter me 
^nd counts, who were called capitanei regis. guardian, and another to Juno, with me mint ; 
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and on the descent of the hill was the temple of 
('oncord. This beautiful edifice contained the 
most sacred deposits, such as the ancylia, the 
hooks of the Sibyls, &c. The capitol was burnt 
during the civil war of Marius, and Sylla rebuilt 
it, but died before the dedication, which was 
performed by Q. Catulus. It was again burnt 
by Vitellius, and rebuilt by Vespasian. It was 
burnt a third time by lightning under Titus, and 
restored by Doinitian, who spent 12,000 tadents 
in the gilding only. 

Capitol was also a name anciently applied to 
all the principal temples, in most of the colonies 
throughout tlie Homan Kmpire ; as at Constan- 
tinople, Jerusalem, Carthage, llavenna, Capua, 
&c. 

CAPITOLINE Games, annual games insti- 
tuted by Camillus, in honor of Jupiter Capitoli- 
mis, and in commemoration of the capitol not 
being taken by the Gauls. Plutarch tells us, 
that a part of the ceremony consisted in the pub- 
lic crier putting up the lletrurians to sale by 
auction ; they also took an old man, and, tying a 
golden bulla about his neck, exposed him to the 
public derision. Festus says tliey also dressed 
him in a pretexta. There was another kind of 
Capitoline games, instituted by Domitian, where- 
in there were rewards anti crowns bestowed on 
the poets, champions, orators, historians and musi- 
cians. These last were celebrated every five 
years, and became so famous, tliat instead of cal- 
culating time by lustra, they began to count by 
Capitoline games, as the Greeks did by Olym- 
piads. However, this custom was not of long 
continuance. 

CAPITOLINI, in Roman antiquity, a college 
of men residing in the capitol, to whom was 
committed the care of the Ca])iloline games. 

CAPITOLINUS (Mons), in the history of 
architecture, one of the seven hills of Rome, 
anciently called Saturnius as the residence of 
Saturn, and Tarpeius from llie maid who betrayed 
it to the Sabines. It is believed to have been 
first enclosed when Romulus admitted Titus Ta- 
tius into the partnership of his throne; and then 
to have been decorated with a temple of Jupiter 
I'eretrius. The thatched cottage of their first 
king, which crowned the Capitoline Mount, was 
long an object of veneration to the Romans. It 
is mentioned by Vitruvius in the reign of Au- 
gustus^ and still later by lactantius and Macro- 
bius in the fourth century. 

CAPITOUL, or Capitol, an appellation 
given formerly to the chief magistrates of Tou- 
louse, who had the administration of justice and 
policy in the city. They were much the same 
with the consuls, bailifls, bur^o-masters, mayors, 
and aldermen, &c. in other cities. In ancient 
acts they were called consoles capitularii, or ca- 
pitolirri, and their body capituliira. They had 
the custody of the town-house, which was anci- 
ently called capitol. The office only lasterl one 
year, ennobled the bearers, and entitled them to 
the jus imaginum, i. e. when their administration 
expired their pictures were hung up in the town- 
house. 

Capitul4«i, or Capita lary, denotes an act 
passed in a chapter, either of knights, canons, or 
refligious. The capitular of Charlemagne; Charles 


the Bald, &c. are the laws, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, made by those emperors in the general as- 
semblies of the people ; which was the way in 
which the constitutions of most of the ancient 
princes were made ; each person present, though 
a plebeian, setting his hand to them. They had 
their name from being divided into capitula 
chapters, or sections. In these capitulars did 
the whole French jurisprudence anciently 
consist. 

CAPITULATE, v.^ These seem to be all 
Capiti;la'ti6n, n. derived from caput, the 
C A pit'u lator, n, head; though some would 

Capit'ulah, n. Vdeducethefirst three from 
Capit'ularly, flciv. capio. To capitulate, is 
(Upit'ulary, adj. to surrender ; and, in 
Capi'tile, n. J the ordinary acceptaiioti, 
a capitulation is the terms on which the surren- 
der is made. Of the latter word, however, there 
is another use, confined to the German empire ; and 
denoting the contract made by the emperor with 
the electors. In the quotation from Shakspeare, the 
word capitulate is defined by Johnson, ‘drawing 
up anything in heads or articles ;’ but Stevens, 
more probably interprets it as * making head.' 
Capitular signifies both a member of a chapter, 
ana the body of the statutes of a chapter; and 
capitularly implies convened as an ccchisiastital 
chapter. Wiclifie, in his bible, uses capilile in 
the sense of the sum, the substance, the heads. 

The king took it as a great indignity, that thievTs 
should oiler to capitulate with him as enemies. 

Jfatfward. 

Percy, Northumberland, 

The archbishop of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 
Capitulate against us, and arc up. 

Shaksjieare. Henry IV, 
It was not a complete conquest, but rather a dc- 
ditiun upon terms and capitulations, agreed betsreen 
the conqueror and the conquered ; wherein, usually, 
the yielding party secured to themselves their law 
and religion. Half- 

1 still pursued, and, about two o'clock this afternoon, 
she thought fit to capitulate. Spectatur. 

The Nadhirites were more guilty, since they < 
spired in a friendly interview to assassinate the pro- 
phet. 11c besieged their castle, three miles from 
Medina, but their resolute defence obtained an 
honorable capitulation, and the garrison, sounding 
their trumpets and beating their drums, was per- 
mitted to depart with the honors of war. Gibbon- 
That this practice continued till the time of 6harle- 
mam. appears by a constitution in his capitular. 

Taylor. 

The nuns of St. Ursula acted the wisest; — they 
never attempted to go to bed at all. The de*D 
Strasburg, the prebendaries, the capitulars and domi- 
ciliars (^capitularly assembled in the morning to con- 
sider the case of buttered buns) all wished they ha 
followed the nuns of St. Ursula's example. 

Sterne. Stawkenburginis TaU‘ 
Canonists do agree, that tlio chapter makes decretj 
and statute^ which shall bind the chapter itself, 
all its memoers or capitulars. 

Capitulation, in military affairs hw 
used both in ancient and modem warfare, 
signify a treaty made between the inhabitants 
place besieged and the besiegers, for the de 
ing up the place on certain conditions, 
most bonorablc terms of capitulation arc, 
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march outrat the breach witli arms and baggage, 
drums beating, colors flying, a match lighted at 
both ends, and some pieces of cannon, waggons, 
and convoys for their baggage, and for their sick 
and wounded. 

CAPITULUM, in ecclesiastical writers, de- 
noted part of a chapter of the Bible read and ex- 
])lained ; whence ire ad capitulum, to go to such 
a lecture. Afterwards the place where such 
exercises were performed was named domus 
capituli. 

Capitulum, in the ancient military art, was a 
transverse beam, wherein were holes through 
which passed the strings, whereby the arms of 
huge engines, as balistte, catupultac, and scor- 
pions, were played, or worked. 

CAPNICON, chimney money, a tax which 
the eastern emperors levied for smoke, and which 
of consequence was due from all, even the 
poorest, who kept a fire. It was first exacted by 
Sicephorus. 

CAPNOMANCY ; from (caTn'oc, smoke, and 
pnvma, divination; a kind of divination by 
means of smoke, used by the ancients in their 
.sacrifices. The general rule was, when the 
smoke was thin and light, and rose straight up, 
it was a good omen : if tlic contrary, it was an 
ill one. There was also a species of capiiomaiiey, 
consisting in the observation of the smoke rising 
from poj)py and jessamine seed, cast upon lighted 
coals. 

CAPO DTstria, a town and fortress of 
V enetian Istria, on the cast side of the gulf of 
Iriesto. The town is seated on a small island, 
connected with the main land by a draw bridge 
and causeway, about half a mile in length. It 
is the see of a bi.shop, and has a cathedral and 
several other churches and religious houses ; the 
population is about 5000, and tiicir chief support 
K derived from salt and wine ; the former is ex- 
j)orted iu large quantities. It i.s twelve miles 
due south of Trieste, in the latitude of 45° 4' N. 
and E. long. 

t’APOC, iu commerce, a sort of cotton sohne 
and so short that it cannot be spun. It is used 
in the East Indies to line palanquins, to make 
beds, mattrasses, cushions, pillows, &c. 

CAPO'ClIE, V. Fr. capuce, capuchon ; 

Capo'uch, n. M Ital. cappucch ,* a monk's 

Capu'cu, n. \ cowl or hood ; ^the cape 

Capu'ched, adj. i of a cloak ; capuchin is 

Capuciii'n, n. J a female garment, consist- 
ing of a hood, and takes its name from its re- 
semblance to the dress of the capuchin monks. 
Capuched signifies covered over as with a hood. 
Johnson declares himself unable to form a distinct 
idea of the meaning of the word capoched, but 
supposes that it may stand for stripped of the 
nod. May it not mean blinded them with their 
own hoods ? 

Capoched your rabbins of the synod. 

And snapped their canons with a Why not? 
Grave synod, men that were revered 
tor solid face and length of beard. Hudibree. 
,1 , differently cucullated and capuched upon 

« Head and hack ; and, in the cicada, the eyes are 
prominent. . Broume*» Vulgar Errourt, 

1? brown capouch, girt very near to 

““ body with a white towel. 

Sfceftiw. Tramlatian of Don Quirote, 
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CATON, V. &n. "s Lat, capo; Fr. chapon ; 

Ca'ponet, 71 . f Ital. Capone ; Swed. kapun ; 

Ca'pon ise, V. L Dan. ca/mn ; Gor. kapphan ; 

Ca'pon-I'asiiion. 5 Mni.knpocn. A castrated 
cock. The term is also applied in ridicule to 
an effeminate fellow. Birch uses ilie verb to 
capon ; and Daines Barrington, in liw paper on 
singing birds, has to caponise, which is, proba- 
bly of his own formation, as there appears no 
other authority, (.’apon-fashion was an expres- 
sion of archers, descriptive of the steel of an 
arrow, when it was short-breasted, and big to- 
wards the head. 

And eke there was a polkal in bis hawe, 

Tliul, as lie sayd, hi.s capons liad yslawe ; 

And feyn he woldc him wreken, if he might. 

Of vcrminc that destroied hem by night. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 

And then the justice. 

Its fair round belly, with good capon lined. 

Shakspeare. As You Like It. 

Yet must he hunt his greedy landlord’s hall. 

With often presents at each festival : 

With crammed capons every new year’s inurnc. 

Or with green rhccscs when his sheep are sliorne. 

Hall. 

All come ii*, the farmer and the clown ; 

Ami no one empty >hand, to salute 

'I'liy lord and lady, though they hav<! no suit. 

Some bring a capon, stmie a rural cake. 

Some nuts, some apples. Ben Johtmn. 

Muley Hamct, king of Fez and Morocco, spent 
three pounds on the sauce of a capon : it is nothing in 
our times : wc scorn all that is cheap. 

Burtini. Anat. of Mel. 

In good roast beef my landlord sticks his knife ; 

The capon fat delights his dainty wife. 

Gay. Pastoral I. 

CAFOG', V. & w. Fr. To win all the tricks on 
the cards at the game of picquet. 

CAFPADINE, in commerce, a .sort of silk 
flock, taken from the upper part of the silk worm 
pod, after the true silk has been wound oft'. 
Slight stuffs called lassis and carbass, are made 
of II. 

CAPPADOCIA, an ancient kingdom of Asia, 
comprehending all that country which lies be- 
tween Mount Taurus and the Euxine Sea. It 
was divided by the Persians into two satrapies 
or governments ; by the Macedonians into two 
kingdoms, viz. : 

1. Caitadocia AT) PoNTUM, moro commonly 
called Pontus. See Pomus. 

2. Cappadocia ad Taurum, Cappadocia 
Magna, or Cappadocia properly so called, in 
ancient geography, a country lying between 38° 
and 41° N. latitude. It was bounded by Pontus 
on the north; Lycaonia and part of Armenia 
Major on the south ; Galatia on the west ; and 
by Euphrates and part of Armenia Minor on the 
east. The first king of Cappadocia, of whom 
we read, was Pharnaces, raised to the crown by 
Cyrus, who gave him his sister, Atossa, in mar- 
riage. He was killed in a war with the llyrca- 
nians. After him came a succession of eight 
kings, of whom we only know that they con- 
tinued faithful to the Persian interest. In the 
time of Alexander the Great, Cappadocia was 
governed by Ariarathes II. who, notwithstanding 
the vast conquests of the Macedonian monarch, 

' 
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also continued in alliance with Persia. Death 
prevented Alexander from invading his domi- 
nions; but Perdiccas^ marching against him with 
a powerful and well-disciplined army, dispersed 
his forces, and having taken Ariaralhes himself 
prisoner, crucified him, with all those of the 
royal blood whom he could got into liis power. 
Diodorus, however, says that he was killed in the 
battle. He is said to have reigned eighty-two 
years. His son Ariarathes HI. having escaped 
the general slaughter. Hod into Armenia, where 
he was concealed, till the dissensions among the 
Alacedoninns gave him an opportnnityof recover- 
ing his kingdom. Aniyntas, governor of Cappa- 
docia, o])posc*d him ; Imt, being defeated in a 
pitched battle, the Macedonians were obliged to 
abandon all t!ie strong holds. Ariarathes, after 
a long and peaceable reign, left his kingdom to 
Ills son Ariaramnes 11. who applied liiinself more 
to the arts of pi'acc; than war, in ( onserpience of 
which Cappadocia flourished greatly during his 
reign. He was succeeded by Ariaralhes TV. his 
sou, who proved a very warlike prince, and hav- 
ing ov(!rcoiMi' Arsaces, founder of tlie Parthian 
monarchy, considerably etdarged his dominions. 
Ifi>s siicfjcssor, Atiarath(!S V. married the dangli- 
ter of Antioclms tlie (beat, and entered into an 
alliance with that prince against the Homans ; 
but Antiochus being defeated, Aiiarathes was 
obliged to sue for j)eace, which he obtained, 
■upon paying a fine of 2000 talents. He after- 
wards assisted the republic with men and money 
again.st Perseus, king of iMacedon, uu wliicli ac- 
count he was by the senatii honon'd with the 
title of the ‘ friend and ally of the Kommi 
people.' He left the kingdom in avciry flourish- 
ing condition to his son Milhridatcs, who, on 
his accession, took the name of Ariarathes VI. 
This ])iince (surumned J'hilopaler, from the 
filial n'spect and love he showed his lather from 
his infancy), immediately rene wed the ullianee 
with Home. He restored Mithrobarzanes, sou 
to Ladriades, king (»f the Cesser Armenia, to his 
father’s kingdouj, though he fore.saw that the 
Armenians would lay hold of that o]^j)oitiinity 
to join Artaxias, who w;is then on the point of 
invading (u]ipadocia, and presented the senate 
of Home with a golden crown, in acknowledg- 
ment of their assistance at this time. The senate, 
in return, .sent him a staff’ and chair of ivory, 
which were presents usually bestowed on those 
only whom they looked upon as attached to 
thtfir interest. Not long before this, Demetrius 
,Aoler, king of Syria, unsuccessfully invaded his 
dominions, and set up a rival pretender to the 
fltrone, one Oro]>lu?rnes, a supposed son of the 
late king. The senate now decreed that Ariara- 
thes and he should reign as partners; but iie.xt 
year lii.s rival was driven out, and Ariarathes, be- 
restored, demanded of the Priennians 400 
talents of gold, which Dropheincs had deposited 
with them. They replied, * that, as they had 
been trusted with the money by Orophernes, 
they couhl deliver it to none hut himself, or sutb 
as came in his name.' Upon this the king 
ravaged their territory with an army. The 
Priennians, howxver, th-.ugh Wsieged by the 
united forces ol Ariaratlu.'S and Attalus, not only 
made an obstinate defence, but found means to 
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restore the money to Orophernes. Ai last tney 
applied to the Romans for assistance, who en- 
joined the two kings to raise the siege. Ariar- 
athes immediately obeyed, and marching his 
army into Assyria, joined Alexander iJalas 
against Demetrius, who, in the very first engage- 
ment was slain, and his army entirely dispersjjd • 
Ariarathes having on that occasion given un’ 
common proofs of hi.s courage and conduct. 
Some years after, a war breaking out between the 
Homans and Aristoniens, who claimed the king- 
doin of Pergamus in rigbt of his father, Ariara- 
thes joined the former, and was slain in the 
same battle in which P. Crassus, proconsul of 
Asia, was taken, and the Roman army cut in 
pieces. He left six sons by bis wife, Laodicc, 
on whom the Romans bestowed Uycaonia and 
(filicia. Rut J.aorlice, fearing lest her children, 
when they came of age, should take the govern- 
ment out of her hands, poisoned five of them, 
the youngest only having escaped her cruelty 
by being conveyed out of the kingdom. The 
monster licrself was soon after yjnt to death by her 
subjects. She was succeeded by Ariarathes Vd I . 
who, soon after his accession, married another 
Hioflicc, daughter of Mithridates the (Jreat, 
hoping to find in that prince a powerful friend 
to support him against Nicomedes, king of Hi- 
thynia, who laid claim to part of (’ajipadocia. 
Rut Mithridates, instead of assisting, procured 
one Uordius to poison Ids .son-in-law ; and on 
his death seized the kingdom under pretence of 
maintaining the rights of the Cappadocians 
against Nicomedes, till the children of Ariaratlie 
were in a condition to govern it. The (’a])f)a- 
docians at first fancied themselves obliged to 
their new protector ; but, finding him unwillin.; 
to resign the kingdom to the lawful heir, they 
rose up in arms, and driving out all his garri- 
sons, placed Ariarathes VIII. eldest son of their 
deceased king, on the throne. The new prince 
now found himself immediately engaged in war 
with Nicomedes ; but, being assisted by Mithri- 
dates, not only drove him out of Cappadocia, 
but stripped liira of a great part of his hereditary 
dominions. On the conclusion of the pcaci, 
Mithridates seeking for some pretence to quarrel 
with Ariarathes, insisted upon his recalling 
dins, who had murdered his father ; which hcii*;' 
rejected with abhorrence, a war ensued. Mithn- 
dates: took the field first, in hopes of over-niti- 
iiing (’appadocia befqre Ariarathes could be m 
a condition to make head against him ; but, con- 
tnny to his expectation, he was met on the fn'i'- 
tiers by tlie king of Cappadocia, with an Army 
no way inferior to his own. Hereupon he »>• 
vited ATiarathe.s t<' ^ conference; luid in sig 
of both armies stabbed him with a 
which he had concealed under his garment. Tni> 
struck such terror into the Cappadocians, tim 
they immediately dispersed, and gave 
dates an opportunity of possessing 
the kingdom without the least opposition 
Capyiadoeians, however, not able to endure 
tyranny of his prefects, soon shook oft' the yekt» 
and recalling the king’s brother, who 
into the province of Asia, proclaimed him k'lip 
He wa.s scarcely seated on the dirone, howf'* > 
before Mithr/Jalcs invaded the kingdom at 
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head of ft v«ry numerous army, and, haring drawn 
Ariarathes to a battle, defeated his army with 
great slaughter, and obliged him to abandon the 
kingdom. The unhappy prince soon after died 
of grief, and Mithridates bestowed the kingdom 
on his own son, who was then only eight years 
old, giving him at the same time the name of 
Arianathes X. Cappadocia passed through va- 
rious struggles for and with their Roman allies, 
till the reign of Ariobarzanes II. who proved no 
less faithful to the Romans than his pr^ecessors. 
On the breaking out of the civil war between 
t’jesar and Pompey, he sided with the latter; 
but after tlie death of Pompey, was received into 
favor by Casar, who bestowed upon him great 
part of Armenia. While Cajsar was engaged in 
a war with the Egyptians, Pharnaces, king of 
I’ontus, invaded (’appadocia, and stripped Ario- 
barzanes of all his dominions ; but Cwsar, hav- 
ing defeated Pharnaces, restored the king of 
(>aj)padocia, and honored him with new titles 
of friendship. After the murder of Cfrsar, Ario- 
barzanes, having refused to join Brutus and 
Oassius, was by them declared an enemy to 
the' republic, and soon after taken prisoner and 
put to death. He was succeeded by Ins brother, 
Ariobarzanes HI. who was by Marc Antony de- 
prived both of his kingdom and life ; and in him 
ended the family of Ariobarzanes. Archelaus, 
the grandson of that general of the same name, 
who commanded against Sylla in the Mithridatic 
war, was by Marc Antony placed on the throne 
of ( 'appadocia, though nowise related either to 
tlie family of Pliarnaces or Ariobarzanes. His 
preferment was entirely owing to his mother, 
(Jlaphyra, a woman of great beauty, but of 
loose behaviour, who, in return for her com- 
pliance with the ilesires of Antony, obfciined the 
kingdom of (’appadocia for her son. In the war 
between Augustus and Antony, he joined the 
latter ; but, at Ibe intercession of the Cappado- 
I ians, was pardoned by the emperor, lie after- 
wards received from him Armenia tlie Lesser, 
and (’ilicia Tracbaaa, for having assisted the 
Itoinans in clearing the seas of pirates, who 
greatly infested the coasts of Asia. He con- 
tracted a strict fiiendship with Herod the (ireat, 
king of Judea, and married his daughter (llaphyra 
to Alexander, Herod’s son. In the reign of 
Tiberius, Archelaus was summoned to appeal? 
before the senate, for he had always been hated 
by that emperor, because, in his retirement, at 
Rhodes, he had paid him no sort of respect, 
this had moceeded from no aversion in liim to 
liberius, but from the warning given Archelaus 
by his friends at Rome. For Caius Cicsar, the 
presunmtive heir to the enmire, was then alive, 
•tud had been .sent to compose the differences of 
the east, whence the friendship of Tiberius was 
tnen looked upon as dangerous. But when he 
came to the empire, Tiberius, icmembering the 
isrespcct shown him by Archelaus, enticed the 
latter to Rome by means of letters from Livia, 
^ to promised .him her son Tiberius’s pardon, 
provided he came in person to implore it. Ar- 
nelaus obeyed the summons, and hastened to 
ome, where he was received by the emperor 
contempt, and soon after 
ccused as a criminal in the senate. The crimes 


of which he was accused were mere fictions ; 
but his concern at seeing himself treated as a 
malefactor was so great, that he died soon after 
of grief, or, us others say, laid violent hands on 
himself. lie is said to have reigned fifty years. 
On the death of Archelaus, Cappadocia was re- 
duced to a Roman province, and governed by 
those of the equestrian order. It continued sub- 
ject to the Romans till the invasion of the eastern 
empire by the Turks, to whom it is now subject. 
The Turks have four Beglerbeglics in it. 

CAPPANUS, a name given by some authors 
to a worm tliat adheres to and gnaws the bottoms 
of ships, to which it is extremely pernicious, 
especially in the East and West Indies; to pre- 
vent this, ships are now sheathed with copper, 
tlie firet trial of which was made on his majesty’s 
frigate the Alarm. 

CAPPARIS, in Imtany, a genus of the rnono- 
gynia order, and polyandria class of plants, na- 
tural order twenty-fifth, putamineie : cat,, tetra- 
phyllous and coriaceous ; the petals are four, the 
stamina are long; the fruit is a berry, carnous, 
unilocular, and pedunculated. There are thiity 
species, of which the principal is C. spinosa, or 
common caper, a low slirub, generally growing 
out of the joints of old walls, tlie fissures of 
rocks, and among rubbish, in most of the warm 
parts of Europe. It has woody stalks, which 
send out many lateral slender branches. At tlie 
joints, between the branches, come out the flowers 
on long foot-stalks; hiifore these expand, the 
bud, with the einpalement, is gath(?red for pick- 
ling. Those which are left expand in form of a 
single rose, having five large white petals, whie.h 
are roundish and concave ; in the middle are 
placed a great number of long stamina, surround- 
ing a style which rises above them, and crowm.-d 
with an oval germen, which afterwards becomes 
a capsule filled with kidney-shaped seeds. This 
plant is very diflicult to preserve in Britain ; it 
delights to grow in crevices of rocks, old walls, 
&c. and always tlirives best in an horizontal pos- 
ture ; so that, when planted either in pots or in 
the full ground, they seldom thrive, though they 
may be kept alive for some years. They are pro- 
pagated by seeds in tlui warm jiarts of ICurope, 
but very seldom in Britain. Tlu: buds, pickled 
with vinegar, &c. are brought to Britain annually 
from Italy and the Mediterranean. They are 
supposed to excite ayipetite and assist digestion : 
and to be particularly useful as detergents and 
aperients in obstructions of the liver and spleen. 

CAPPE (Newcome), a dissenting divine of 
the Unitarian persuasion, was born in 1732 - 3 , 
at Leeds. He was placed at an early age with 
Dr. Aikin, at Kibworth, in T.eicestershire, and 
afterwards with Dr. Doddridge. He went to 
Glasgow to complete his education in 1752 , and 
settled ullimatelv as the pastor of a dissenting 
congregation at York. He died in 1800 , having 
held this situation forty years. His works are : 
Discourses on the Providence and Government 
of God; Remarks in Vindication of Dr. Priest- 
ley; a Selection of Psalms for Social Worship; 
Critical Remarks on many important parts of 
Scripture, 2 vols. 8vo. &c. 

CAPRA, the goat, a genus of quadrupeds be- 
longing to the order pecora. The horns are 
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persistent, hollow, turned upwards, erect, and 
scabrous. There are eight fore teeth in tlie 
under jaw, and none in the upper; and they 
have no dog teeth. In describing the different 
species and varieties of this genus, we have 
again to complain of that confusion of names 
and descriptions, which we find among zoolo- 
gists, and which renders it extremely difficult to 
give a complete, and at the same time a distinct, 
arrangement of them all. Linnaus and other 
naturalists reckon fourteen species of this genus, 
under one of which, viz. the dorcas, they include 
most of the varieties of the antelope. Kerr 
reckons only eleven, some of which are by others 
ranked only as varieties of the coininon species. 
Hut both Kerr and Pennant, as well as Ornelin, 
Krxleben, and Pallas, make the antelope a dis- 
tinct genus, forming a link between the goat 
(capra), and the deer (cervus), with the former 
of which the antelopes agree in the texture of 
their horns, which have a core, and in their never 
casting them ; and with the latter, in their ele- 
gance of form. Of this genus Kerr enumerates 
twenty-nine species. Adliering, however, to 
Jannveus’s classification of the whole tribe under 
one genus (though we hy no means dispute the 
propriety of dividing the goats from the ante- 
lopes), the following is the most complete ar- 
rangement we can make of those animals. 

I. Capra ALgagrus of Pallas and Gmelin; 
the cervicapra of Ktciiipfcr, and the Caucasan 
goat of Pennant and Zimmerman, has large 
smooth black horns, sharjdy ridged on their 
upper, and hollowed on their under surface. 
There are no vestiges of knots or rings, but on 
the upiier surface arc some wavy risings ; they 
bend much back, and are much hooked at the 
end, approaching a little at the points. On the 
chin is a great beard, dusky, mixed with chest- 
nut. The fore part of the head is black, the 
sides mixed with brown ; the rest of the animal 
gray, or gray mixed with rust color. Along the 
middle of the back, from the neck to the tail, is 
a black list; and tlie tail is black. The female 
is either destitute of horns, or has very short 
ones. In size it is superior to the largest he- 
goat, but in form and agility resembles a stag. 
They inhabit the lower mountains of Caucasus 
and Taurus, all Asia Minor, and perhaps the 
mountains of India, and abound on the inhos- 
pitable hills of l*ersia. It is an animal of great 
agility. 

II. Capra Ammon has semicircular, plain, 
white horns, and no beard. It is about the size 
of a ram, and is a native of Siberia. This mii- 
naal is called the wild sheep by Mr. Pennant, 
and is accordingly ranked as a species of ovis 
by Kerr. 

III. Capra Hezoartica, the bezoar goat, is 
bearded, and has lung, wrinkl(!d, slender, up- 
right, tinering, sharp-pointed horns. U is a 
native ot Persia. The bezoar is found in one of 
its stomachs, called abomasus. It has a red fur, 
with a white breast and belly; and is cla.ssed. 
among the antelopes by Gmelin, Pallas, Pen- 

. nant, &c. 

IV. Capra Caucasica, thn Caucasan goat, de- 
scribed by Kerr, a.s quite a different species from 
the Caucasan goat of Pennant. The horns, he 
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says, are slightly triangular, knobbed on their 
anterior surface and arched backwards, consi- 
derably divaricating, with their extremities turned 
inwards. It inhabits the bare, schistic, rocky 
summits of mount Caucasus, near the origin of 
the Terek and Chouban rivers. The horns of 
the male are of a dirty blackish color, and much 
longer than those of the common goal; those of 
the female arc brownish, and much smaller. 
The upper parts of the body arc a bright brown- 
ish gray, with a narrow dark brown line along 
the back; the under parts are whitish, and the 
limbs black. The hair is harsh, somewhat stifi', 
ash-colored at tlie roots, and mixed with an ash- 
colored wool. It is about the size of a common 
goat, with which, however, it will not breovl- 
and is rather shorter and broader in its genera! 
form. 

V. Capra Cervicapra, the lidmee, or In- 
dian antelope of Buffon, has long prominently 
annulated, tapering, plaited, cylindrical horns, 
and inhabits Ilarbary. The hair near the horns 
is longer than in any other part of the hotly. 
The females want horns. 

VI. Capra Depressa, the African goat, has 
short, thick, triangular, depressed, horns, bent in- 
wards, lying on the head. It is about the size of 
a kid; and the hair is long and pendulous, 
rough in the male, but smooth in the feinak*. 
The male has also two long hairy wattles be- 
low the chin. 

VII. Capra Dorcas, the antelope, has cylin- 
drical annulated horns, bent backward, con- 
torted, and arising from the front between the 
eyes. It is a native of Africa and Mexico. 
These animals are of a restless and timid dis- 
position; extremely watchful; of great vivacity ; 
remarkably swift; exceedingly agile; and their 
boundings so light and elastic, as to strike llie 
spectator with astonishment. What appears sin- 
gular, they will stop in the middle of their 
course, for a moment gaze at their pursuers, and 
then resume their flight. The chase of these 
animals is a favorite diversion in the east. The 
greyhound is unequal in the course; and the 
sportsman is obliged to call in the aid of the 
falcon, trained to the work, to seize on the ani- 
mal, and so to impede its motions as to give the 
dog time to overtake it. It is a common com- 
pliment in the east ; to say, ‘ Aine el czazel,' i. e. 
you have the eyes of an antelope. Some species 
form herds of 2000 or 3000, while others keep 
in small troops of five or six. They generally 
reside in hilly countries, and some browse like 
the goat. To the distinctive marks of the ante- 
lope we may add the following characteristics, 
viz. that most of them have distinct lachrymal 
pits under the eyes ; that all have a plait of the 
skin subdivided into several cells in the groin.s; 
brushes of hair on the kuees, and beautiful black 
eyes; in general also their flesh is excellent. 
Kerr, who, as already observed, classes the an- 
telope as a distinct genus, enumerates tweiity- 

' nine species; among which ho ranks the Bezoar- 
tica, cervicapra, gazella, and tartarica of Lin- 
naeus. , 

VIII. Capra Gazella, the goat antelope o* 
Linnaeus, the antelope oryx, or Bezoartica o 
Pallas, the pasaii of Bufl’un, or Egyptian ante- 
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lope of Pennant, has straight, slender, distinctly 
annulatcd horns, three feet long, which taper to 
a point: the body and sides are of a reddish ash 
color, with a dusky line along the back. It in- 
habits Syria, Arabia, Persia, India, Egypt, 
Kthiopia, and the Cape. It is about the size 
of a fallow deer. Gmelin takes this for the zebi 
of Scripture. 

IX. Capra Gnou, has scabrous horns, thick 
at the base, bending forward close to the head, 
then suddenly reverting upwards. The mouth is 
square; the nostrils covered with broad flaps. 
Troin the nose, half way up the front, is a thick 
oblong square brush of long stiff black hairs 
reflected upwards, on each side of which the 
other hairs are long, and point closely down the 
cheeks. Round the eyes are disposed in a ra- 
diated form several strong hairs. The neck is 
short, and a little arched. On the top is a strong 
and upright mane, reaching from the horns be- 
yond the shoulders. On the chin is a long white 
beard ; and on the gullet a very long pendulous 
hunch of hair. The legs are long, elegant, and 
slender, like those of a stag. On each foot is 
only a single spurious or hind hoof. It is a strange 
< ompound of animals ; having a vast head like 
that of an ox, body and tail like a horse, legs 
like a stag, and the sinus lacryrnalis of an ante- 
lope. Its ordinary size is about that of a com- 
mon galloway ; its length being.somcwliat above 
five, and height rather more than four feet. 
'I'hcse animals inhabit in great numbers the fine 
plains of the great Nainaquas, far north of the 
(’iipe of Good Hope, extending from south lati- 
tude 25° to 42', where Africa seems at once 
to open its vast treasures of hoofed quadrupisls. 
The gnou is an excedingly fierce animal : on the 
sight of anybody it usually drops its head, and 
puts itself into an attitude of olfence; and will 
<lart with its horns against the pales of the en- 
closure towards’the persons on the outside ; yet 
it will afterwards take the bread which is offered. 
It will often go upon its knees, run swiftly in 
that singular posture, and furrow the ground 
with its horns and legs. The Hottentots call it 
gnou from its voice. It has two notes, one re- 
•sembling the bellowing of an ox, the other more 
clear. It is called an ox by the Europeans, and 
is stiled accordingly bos gnou by Zimmerman. 

X. Capra Hircus, the common goat, with 
arched carinated horns, and a long beard. It is 
a native of tiie eastern mountains. Goats are 
animals of more sagacity than sheep. Instead of 
having an antipathy to mankind, they voluntarily 
mingle with them, and are easily tamed. Even 
m unin^bited countries, they betray no savage 
dispositions. They have a lively, capricious, and 
wandering disposition ; are fond of nigh and so- 
itary places, and frequently sleep upon tlie very 
points of rocks. They are more easily sup- 
ported than any other animal of the same size ; 

k* L hardly a herb, or the bark of a tree, 
Which they will not eat. Neither are they liable 
0 so many diseases as sheep, and can bear heat 
i»‘u. inconvenience. Goats go 

fj .u y®dng four months and a half, and bring 
A •! February to the end of 

only two teats, and generally 

*ng forth but one or two young ; sometimes 
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three, and in good warm pastures there have 
been instances, though rare, of their bringing 
forth four at a lime. - Both young and old are 
affected by the weather ; a rainy season makes 
them thin, a dry sunny one fat and blythe. In 
our climate they seldom live above eleven or 
twelve years. Though their food costs n(?xt to 
nothing, their produce is valuable. The whitest 
wigs are made of their hair; for which purpose 
that of the he* goat is most in request. 'Hie 
Welsh goats are far superior in .size, and in 
length and fineness of hair, to those of other 
mountainous countries. Their usual color is 
white: those of France and the Alps are .short- 
haired, reddish, and the horns small. Bolsters, 
made from the hair of a goat, were in use in the 
days of Saul, as appears from 1 Sam. xix. 13. 
The species very probably was the Angora goat, 
whose soft and silky hair supplied a most luxu- 
rious couch. ..The suet of the goat is in great 
esteem as well as the hair. The inhabitants of 
Caernarvonshire suffer these animals to run wild 
on the rocks in winter a.s well as in summer ; 
and kill them in October for the sake of their fat. 
The goats killed for this purpose are about four 
or five years old. Their suet makes candles far 
superior in whiteness and goodness to those made 
from that of the sheep or the ox, and accord- 
iiigly brings a much greater price in the marketf • 
nor arc the horns without their use, the country- 
people making of them excellent handles for 
tucks and penknives. The skin is peculiarly 
well adapted for the glove manufactory, espe- 
cially that of the kid: abroad it is dressed and 
made into stockings, bed-licks, bed-hangings, 
sheets, and even shirts. In the army it covers 
the horseman’s arms, and carries the foot-soldier’s 
provisions. A.s it takes a dye better than any 
other skin, it was formerly much used for hang- 
ings in the houses of peo])le of fortune, being 
susceptible of the richest colors, and when flow- 
ered and ornamented with gold and silver, be- 
came an elegant and superb furniture. The flesh 
is of great use to the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries which abound with goats ; and aflfords lliem 
a cheap and plentiful provision in winter. The 
haunches are frequently salted and dried, and 
supply all the uses of bacon : this by the Welsli 
is called coch yr w'den, or hung venison. The 
meat of a spayed goat of six or seven years old, 
(which is called hyfr) is reckoned tlie best; 
being generally very fat and sweet. It makes 
an excellent pasty ; goes under the name of 
rock venison; and is little inferior to that of 
the deer. The milk is sweet, nourishing, and 
medicinal. It is an excellent succedaneum for 
ass's milk; and has, with a tea-spoonful of 
hartshorn, drunk warm in bed in the morning 
and afternoon, and repeated for some time, 
proved a cure for phthisis w’nen not too far gone. 
In some of the mountainous parts of Scotland and 
Ireland, the milk is made into whey, which has 
done wonders in this and similar cases ; and to 
many of those places there is as great a resort of 
patients of all ranks, as there is in England to the 
spas or baths. The milk of this animal must he - 
salutary, as it browses only on the tops, tendrils, 
and flowers, of the mountain shrubs, and medi- 
dicinal herbs ; rejecting the grosser parts. The 
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blood of the he-goat, dried, was formerly reckon- 
ed a specific in pleurisies, and is even taken no- 
tice 01 by Dr. Mead for this purpose; but is now 
deservedly neglected. Cheese made of goat’s 
milk is much valued in some of our mountainous 
countries, when kept to a proper age. It has a 
peculiar taste and flavor. There are several va- 
rieties of the common goat: such as, 1. C. 
Lircus Aiigorensis, the Angora goat, a variety 
found only in the tract that surrounds Angora, 
Beibazar, and Cougna, in Asiatic Turkey, and 
about Gombron in Persia. 2. C. hircus capri- 
cornus, the capricorne of HufTon, has short horns, 
the ends turned forwards, their sides annulated, 
and the rings more prominent before than behind. 
Kerr says the place, history, and even figure, of 
this animal are uncertain. 3. C. hircus mutica, 
the cabonus goat of Pennant, is ranked by Kcri 
as a distinct species, although he styles it ‘ a va- 
riety resembling the cojumon domestic goat in 
everything but the want of horns.’ Perhaps this 
deficiency may be accidental, like that of many 
of the Scots oxen. 

XL Capua Iukx, the wild goat, is sup- 
posed to be the stock whence the tame species 
sprung. It has large knotty horns reclined upon 
its back, is of a yellowish color, and its beard i» 
black. The females arc less and have smaller 
horns, more like those of a common she-goat, and 
with few knobs on the upper surface : they bring 
forth one kid, seldom two, at a birth. They in- 
habit the highest Alps of thcGrisons country and 
the Valais"; they are also found in Crete, lUily, 
the Appenines, (iermany, Siberia, and Kamtschat- 
ka. They arc veiy wild, an«l difficult to bo shot, 
as they always keep on the highest points. ITieir 
chase is exceedingly dangerous : being very strong, 
they often tumble the incautious huntsman down 
the precipices, unless be has time to lie down, 
and let the animals pass over him. I'hey are 
said not to be long-lived. Their flesh is much 
esteemed, and their skins are very thin. 

XII. Capua Mam urin a, or Mamruica, the 
Syrian goat, has short reclined horns, pendent 
cars, ami a beard. It is a native of the east, 
'ri’.eir ears an* of vast length ; from one to two 
feet; and sometimes so troublesome, that the 
owners cut oft’ one to enable the animal to feed 
with more east?. These animals supj>ly Aleppo 
with milk. They are larger than the commoa 
goats. 

XIII. 1 . Capra Rf.vkusa, the buck of Juda, 
has short, smooth, ercxit horns, curved a little 
forwards. It is about the size of a kid of a year 
old. It inhabits. Juda, or Widaw, in Africa. 
Kerr describes another va/iety, viz. 2. C, 
reversa nana, styled by Bufibn, the other buck of 
Juda. It inhabits the same Country, is likewise 
of dwarfish size, and, though joined with Uie pre- 
ceding by Gmclin, i.s separated by Kerr, on ac- 
count of the different figure of the horns ; which 
he describes as * very thick, rounded on the up- 

er surface, with two sliarp edges below; and 
ent backwards witJi a slight spiral twist, down-, 
wards, outwards, and upwards.* 

XIV. Capua Kt picapra, the chamois goat, 
has smootli, erect, and crooked horns. The body 
is of a dusky red color ; but the front, top of the 
bead, gullet, and inside of the ears are white; 
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the under part of the tail is blackish ; and the an. 

f er lip is a little divided. It inhabits the Alps a 
witzerland, Italy, and the ci-devant province ol 
Dauphin^, the Pyrenean mountains, Greece, anj 
Crete : does not dwell so high in the hills as the 
ibex, and is found in greater numbers. It is of 
the size of a domestic goat, and its hair is as short 
as that of a hind. Its vivacity is delightful, and 
its agility truly admirable. These animals are 
very social ; they go in little flocks of from three 
to twenty; sometimes from sixty to a hundred o{ 
Uiem are seen dispersed along the declivity of the 
same mountain. The large males keep at a distance 
from the rest, except in the rutting season, when 
they join the females, and beat off all the young. 
At this period, their ardor is still longer than 
that of the wild bucks. They bleat often, and 
run from one mountain to another. Their season 
of love is in the months of October and November, 
and they bring forth in March and April. A 
young female takes the male at tlie age of eighteen 
months. The females bring forth one, hut rarely 
two, at a time. The young follow their mothers 
till October, if not dispersed by the hunters or 
the wolves. 1'hey live between twenty and thirtv 
years. Their flesh is very good. A fat chamois 
goat will yiidd from ten to twelve pounds of suet, 
which is harder and better than that of the goat. 
The blood of the chamois is extremely hot, and is 
said to have qualities and virtues nearly equal to 
those of the wild goat. The voice of the chamois 
is a very low and almost imperceptible kind of 
bleating, resembling that of a hoarse domestic 
goat. J3y this bleating they collcc^t togetlior. 
But, when alarmed, or when they ])erceive an 
enemy, they advertise one another by a kind ol 
whistling noise. The sight of the chamois is 
very penetrating, and his sense of smelling is acute. 
When he sees a man distinctly, he stops foi 
some time, und flies off wlien he makes a nearci 
approach. His sense of hearing is equally acuU‘ 
for he hears the smallest noi.se. When the wiiaJ 
blows in tlie direction of a man, he will perceive 
the scent at the distance of more than half a league 
Hence, when he smells or hears any thing whiel! 
alarms him, he whistles with such force, that tin 
rocks and forests re-echo the sound. All hi- 
brethren that are near take the alarm. Tliif 
whistling is performed through the nostrils, anc 
consists of a strong blowing, similar to the sounc 
which a man may make by fixing hia tongue te 
the palate, with liis teeth nearly shut, his lip 
open, and somewhat extended, and blowiflj 
long and with great force. The chamois is ver) 
fond of the leaves and tender buds of shrubs 
particularly of the meum athamanta. Kramer 
in his Hist. Nat. Aust. supposes the balls callct 
aegagropilae, found in his stomach, to be occa 
sioned by this food. See A'AJaceopilje. lb 
ruminates like the common goat. His *’ 
adorned with two small horns, from hadf a fool 
to nine inches in length. Their color is a 
black, and they are placed on the front nearl) 
between his eyes; and, Instead gf! being reflected 
backwards, like those of other animals, they ad- 
vance forward above the eyes,. and bend back- 
ward at the points, which are extremely sharp 
He adjusts his ears most beautifully to the pond- 
of his horns. Two tufts of black hair desceD*^ 
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from bis boms to the sides of his face. The rest 
of the head is of a yellowish white color, which 
never changes. The horns of the chamois are 
used for the heads of canes. Those of the female 
are smaller and less crooked. The skin of the cha- 
mois; when dressed, is very strong, nervous, and 
supple, and makes excellent riding breeches, 
gloves and vests. Garments of this kind last long, 
and are of great use to manufacturers. The chamois 
«*^oats are so impatient of heat, that, in summer, 
they are only to be found under the shades of 
caverns in the rocks, among masses of congealed 
snow and ice, or in elevated forests, on the 
northern declivities of the most scabrous inoun^ 
tains, where the rays of the sun seldom penetrate. 
They pasture in the mornings and evenings, and 
seldom during the day. Their mode of climb- 
ing or descending inaccessible rocks is admirable. 
They neither mount nor descend perpendicularly, 
but in an oblicpie line. W'hen descenditjg, p;ir- 
ticularly, they throw themselves down acrossarock 
which is nearly perpendicular, and of twenty rr 
thirty feet in height, without having a single 
prop to support their feet. In doing this, they 
strike their feet three or four times against the 
rock, till they arrive at a proper resting place 
below. The spring of their tendons is so great, 
that, when leaping about among the precipices, 
oiK! would imagine they had wings instead of 
limbs. The legs are lotig ; those behind aresome- 
what longer, and always crooked, which favors 
their springing to a great distance ; and, when 
they throw themselves from a heiglit, the hind 
legs receive tlio shock, and perform the ofiiee of 
two springs in ])reakingtlie fall. During w'intcr, 
they inliabit the lower forests, and live upon 
pine leaves, the buds of trees, bushes, and such 
green or dry herbs as they can lind T)y scratching 
off the snow with their feet. The forests that 
delight them t)Jost, are tltose which are very full 
of rocks and precipices. The himting of the 
chamois is very difficult and laborious. See 
Hunting. This species is ranked among 
tlie antelopes by Messrs. Pennant, Kerr, (Jine- 
lin, &c. 

XV. Capra Tartarica, the saiga of Buffon, 
has cylindrical, straight, annulated horns; the 
points inclining inward, the ends smooth ; the 
other part surrounded with very ])romincntaiiiui- 
li ; of a pale yellow color, and the greatest part 
seinipellucid ; the cutting teetli are placed so 
loose in their sockets, as to move with the least 
touch. The mule is covered with a rough hair 
like the he-goat, and has a very strong smell ; 
the female is smoother. 'Vhe hair on the sides 
and throat is long, and rt?sembles W’ool ; that on 
the neck and head is hoary ; the back and sides 
of a d.rty white; Uie breast, belly, and inside of 
the thighs, of a shining wiiite. The females are 
destitute of horns. 7’hese animals inhabit all the 
deserts from the Danube and Dnieper to the 
lUver Irtish, but not beyond. Nor are they ever 
'I'cen to the N. of .'54‘^or .55° lat. They are found 
jn Poland, Moldavia, about Mount Caucasus, the 
Caspian Sea, and Siberia, in the dreary open de- 
serts, where salt springs abound, feeding on the 
salt, acrid, and aromatic plants of those coun- 
tries, and grow in summer very fat : but their flesh 
‘‘cvjuires a taste disagreeable to many people, and 


is scarcely eatable, until it is suffered to grow cold 
after dressing. The females go with young the 
whole winter; and bring forth in the northern 
deserts in May. The young are covered with a 
soft fleece, like new dropped lambs, and curled 
and waved. They arc regvdarly migratory. In 
the rutting season, late in autumn, they collect 
in flocks of thousands, and retire into the 
southern deserts. In the spring they divide 
into little flocks, and return northward. The 
male feeds promiscuously with the females and 
their young. They rarely lie down all at the 
same time; but, by a provident instinct, some 
are always keeping watch ; and, when they are 
tired, they seemingly give notice to such as have 
taken their rest, who rise instantly, and relieve 
the sentinels. They thus often preserve them- 
selves from the attack of wolves, and the surprise 
of the huntsmen. They are excessively swift, and 
will outrun the fleetest horse or greyhound ; yet 
partly through fear (for tluiy arc the most timid 
of animals), ami ])artly by the .shortness of their 
breath, they are very soon taken. If they are bit 
by a dog they instantly fall down, nor will they 
even ofler to rise. In running they seem to in- 
cline on one side. In a wild state they have no 
voice. When brought nji tame, tlie young emit 
a short sort of bleating, like sheep. The males 
are very libidinous. When taken young they 
may easily be tamed ; but, if caught at full age, 
they are so wild ami obstinate as to refuse all 
food. When they die, their noses are tjuite 
flaccid. They are hunted for the sake of their 
flesh, horns, and skins, which are excellent for 
gloves, belts, &c. See Hunting. The fat re- 
sembles that of mutton ; in taste, that of a 
buck ; the head is reckoned the most delicate 
part. 

CAPll/T Sai.tantks, I.at. i. e. dancing goats, 
in meteorology, flery meteors or exhalations, 
sometimes seen in tlie atmosphere. They form 
inflected line.s, resembling in some measure the 
caperings of a goat ; whence the name. 

CAl’HAllIA, in botany, goal-weed, a genus 
of the angiospermia order, and didynamia class 
of plants ; natural order fortieth, personata; : 
CAi.. quin<|uepartite : ton. cainpanulatod, qnin- 
quefid, with lumte segments: caps, hivalved, 
bilocular, and jiolyspermotts. Species, six; the 
principal, C. billora, is a native of the warm 
parts of America. 

CAPREA, orCAPUEiT, in ancient geography, 
an island in the Tuscan Sea, famous for the re- 
treat of the emperor Tiberius for seven years. 
See Tiberius. Before he came hither Capreae 
had attracted the notice of Augustus, as a most 
eligible retreat, though almost in the centre of the 
empire. Ilis successor preferred it to every 
other re.sidence ; and in order to vary his plea- 
.sures, and enjoy the advantages as well us avoid 
the inconveniences of eadi revolving season 
built twelve villas in different temperatures, and 
dedicated to the twelve greater gods : the ruins 
of some of them are still to be seen. Thu odium 
attacheil to the memory of Tiberius proved fatal 
to his favorite abode ; scarcely was his death pro- 
claimed at Rome, when the senate issued orders 
for the demolition of every fabric he had raised 
on the island, which, by way of disgrace, was 
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thenceforward destined to be a state prison. The 
wife and sister of Commodus were banished to 
its inhospitable rocks, which were soon stained 
with the<r blood. In the middle ages Capreae 
became an appendage of the Amalfitan republic, 
and, after the downfall of that state, fell to the 
duchy of Naples. There .stood a pharos on this 
island, which, a few days before tire death of 
Tiberius, was overthrown by an earthquake. See 
Cahri. 

CAP'llEOLATE, ailj. from the Lat. ca^eolus, 
a vine tendril. 

Such plants as turn, wind, and creep along the 
ground, by moans of tendrils, as gourds, incldns, and 
cucumbers, arc termed, in botany, cajircolate plants. 

Harris. 

CAPllKOl.I, in botany, the tendrils by which 
vines, peas, and other creeping plants, fasten 
themselves to anything near them. See IIotany. 

CAPIIKOLIJS, in anatomy, the helix, or outer 
ambit of the ear. 

CAl’RI, an island at tVio entrance of the Gulf 
of Naples, anciently called (’aprea, seven miles 
long, and two broad. A large portion of its sur- 
face is unlit for cultivation ; but every spot that 
will admit the hoe, is industriously tilled, and 
richly ladtui with tlu; best productions of the 
earth. It exhibits some relics of its ancient 
grandeur. Two broken columns show the en- 
trance of Tiberius’s court (see Cai'Rea); at 
Santa Maria there are (fxtensive vaults and reser- 
voirs ; and, on an adjacent liill,the remains of a 
light house. The island is much frequented by 
quails, forming the principal revenue of the 
bishop, whence he is called the bishop of quails. 

Caimu, the capital of the above isle, seated on 
a high rock at the west end of it, twenty-seven 
miles from Naples. J.ong. 14"^ 8' K., lat. 4C)°11' N. 

("APIirt'E, 'V Fr. caprice; Ital. ca- 

CaimuVhio, i priccio ; Span. c<iprif/io; 

Capri'cioi'S, ^ from J.at. a goat ; 

Capri'ciously, i allusively to the wanton- 

Cai‘ri'cioiism,ss, J ness and freakishness of 
that animal. Serenius, on the other hand, tmees 
caprice to the Gothic kepru. corrngare frontera. 
‘ ( aiprichio,’ says Sherwood, is ‘ a fantasticall hu- 
mour and the word caprice, in the French, he 
defines to be a* lmmour,caprichio, giddy thought, 
fantasticall conceit; t sudden will, desire, or 
purpose to do a thing, for which one hath no (ap- 
parent) reason.’ ’Ibis is so full and correct that 
It is unnecessary to add anything to it. The de- 
rivatives from the primary word need no explana- 
tion. 

Will this capricio hold in thee, art sure ? 

Shakspeare. All's Well, 

Touch. I am here M'ith thee and thy goats as 
the most capricious poet, honest Ovid, was among 
the Goths. 

Jau. O knowledge ill inhabited! w'orse than 
Jove in a thatched -house I 

Id. As You Like It. 

Act freely, carelessly, and capriciously, as if our 
veins ran with quicksilver. Ben Jonson. 

Capricious, Vranton, bold and brutal lust. 

Is meanly selfish ; when resisted cruel. 

And, like the blast of [lestilertial winds, 

Tainta the sweet bloom of Nature’s fairest forms. 

MUton's Comus. 


It is a pleasant spectacle to behold the shifts, wind- 
ings, and unexpected arpriohios of distressed Nature, 
when pursued by a close and well-managed expe ri- 
ment. Olamille, Preface to the Seep is. 

We are not be guided in the sense of that book, 
either by the misreports of some ancients, or the eu- 
prichios of one or two ncotcrics. Grew. 

Quoth Hudibras, ’tis a caprich 
Deyond the infliction of a witch ; 

So- cheats to play with those still'aim. 

That do not understand ^hc game. Hudihras. 

Heaven’s great view is one, and that the whole 
That counterworks each folly and caprice. 

That disappoints the effect of every vice. Pojre. 
A subject ought to suppose that there are reasons, 
although he be not apprised of them ; otherwise, In- 
must tax bis prince of capriciousness, inconstancy, or ill 
design. Swift. 

Love's a capricious power ; I’ve known it hold. 
Out, though a fever caused by its own heat, 
lint be much puzzled by a cough and cold. 

And find a quinsy very hard to treat. Byron. 

CAP’1U(>()11N, n. Lat. cajmeorttns. One of 
the zodiacal signs ; the winter solstice. 

But w'hen the golden spring reveals the year. 
And the white bird returns, whom serpents fear ; 
That season deem the best to plant thy vines : 

Next that, is when autumnal warmth declines ; 

Brc heat is quite decayed, or cold begun. 

Or Capricorn admits the winter sun. 

Hryden. Georgies, b. ii. 
TiCt tbo longest night in Capricorn be of fifteen hours, 
the day consequently must be of nine. 

Notes to Creech's Mamlius. 
Capricorn, one of the signs of the zodiac, 
marked thus The ancients accounted Capri- 
corn the tenth sign; and it made the winter 
solstice with regard to our hemisphere : but the 
stars having advanced a whole sign towards tlu? 
east, (’apricorn is now ratlier the eleventh sign ; 
and it is at the sun’s entry into Sagittarius, that 
the solstice happens, though the ancient manner 
of speaking is still retained. This sign is repre- 
sented on ancient monuments, medals, &c. as 
having the fore part of a goat, and the hind part 
of a fish, which is the form of an A'gipan : some- 
times simply under the form of a goat. The 
stars in this constellation are 0-0'3‘3-9'35’ in all 
fifty of the first six magnitudes. 

Capricorn, Tropic of, a lesser circle of the 
sphere, which is parallel to the equinoctial, pass- 
ing through the beginning of Capricorn. See 
Astronomy. 

CAPRIFfCATION, n. Lat. caprificatio. An 
operation performed to ripen the fruit of the fig- 
tree. 

The process of caprificatwn being unknown to these 
savages, the figs come to nothing. Bruce- 

Capri fication, a method used in the Le- 
vant, for ripening the fruit of the domestic fig 
tree, by means of insects bred in that of the.wild 
fig tree. The most ample and satisfactory 
accounts of this curious operation in gardening 
are those of Tournefort and Pontedera : the for- 
mer, in his Voyage to the Levant, and in 
Memoir delivered to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris in 1705; the latter, in his Anthologia. 
The caprification of the ancient Greeks and Uo- 
man.s, described by Theophrastus, Plutarch, Pliny, 

and other authors of antiquity, corresponds m 

every circumstance with what is practised at tins 
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day in the Archipelago and in Italy. These all 
agree in declaring, that the wild fig tree, caprifi- 
cus, never ripened its fruit ; but was absolutely 
necessary for ripening that of the garden or 
domestic fig, over which the husbandmen sus- 
pended its branches. The reason has been sup- 
posed to be that by the punctures of these 
insects the vessels of the fruit are lacerated, and 
thereby a greater quantity of nutritious juice 
derived thither ; or that, in depositing their eggs, 
the gnats leave behind them some sort of liquor 
proper to ferment gently with the milk of the figs, 
and to make their flesh tender. The figs in Pro- 
vence, and even at Paris, ripen much sooner for 
having their buds pricked with a straw, dipped 
in olive oil. Plums and pears likewise pricked 
by some insects, ripen much faster, and the flesh 
round such puncture is better tasted than the 
rest. Linnajus explained the operation, by sup- 
posing that the insects brought the farina from 
the wild fig, which contained the mule flowers 
only, to the domestic fig, which contained the 
female ones, llasselquist, from what he saw -u 
Palestine, seemed to doubt of this mode of fruc- 
tification. M, Bernard, in the Memoirs of the 
Sbeiety of Agriculture, opposes it more decidedly. 
He could never find the insect in the cultivated 
fig ; and, in reality, it appeared to leave the wild 
fig after the stamina were mature, and their 
pollen dissipated : besides, he adds, what they 
!nay have brought on their wings must be rubbed 
away, in the little aperture which they would 
form for themselves. 

(^A'P III FOLK, Lat. capr^oUum. Minsheu 
spells it caprifoilc. The honey-suckle. See Lo- 

KICEIIA. 

With wanton yvie-twiiie enUaylcd athwart. 

And oglantiue and caprifole cuiong. 

Spenser. Faerie Queen, 

('APRIMUTXil)S, the goat-sucker, or fern- 
owl, in ornithology, a genus of birds of 
the order passeres. The beak is incurvated, 
small, tapering, and depressed at the base ; the 
mouth opens very wide. They lay two eggs, 
which they deposit on the naked ground ; the 
lateral toes are connected by a small membrane 
to the middle one. There are several species or 
varieties in different countries, but all nearly 
similar to one or other of the following: — C. 
Amerieanus has the tubes of the nostrils very 
conspicuous. It is a night bird, and is found in 
America. C. Europacus has the tubes of the 
nostrils hardly visible. It feeds on insects. Tliis 
Inrd makes but a short stay with us ; appearing 
the latter end of May, and disappearing in Sep- 
temho. Scopoli seems to credit the report of 
their sucking the teats of goats, an error delivered 
down from the days of Aristotle. Its notes are 
inost singular. The loudest so much resembles 
that of a large spinning wheel, that the Welsh 
^11 this bird aderyn y droell, or the wheel bird, 
t lays its eggs on the bare ground ; usually two ; 
bey are of a long form, of a whitish hue, prettily 
marbled with a reddish brown. Its plumage is 
a beautiful mixture of white, black, ash-color, 
• na ferruginous, disposed in lines, bars, and spots. 
^ c male is distinguished from the female ny a 
treat oval white spot near the end of the three 
^ <iu ill-feathers, and another on the outmost 


feathers of the tail. A variety, only eight inches 
in length, inhabits Virginia, in summer: arrives 
there towards the middle of April, and frequents 
the mountainous parts, but will frequently ap- 
proach the houses in the evening, crying several 
times very loud, somewhat like the word, whip- 
eriwhip, or whip-poor-will, the first and last 
syllables pronounced loudest. Its eggs are of a 
dull green, with dusky spots and streaks. 
Another variety, larger, inhabits Virginia and 
Carolina ; where it is called the rain-bird, be- 
cause it never appears in the day-time, except 
when the sky, being obscured with clouds, 
betokens rain. 

CAPRIOLE', w. Fr. capriolcy cabriole: in 
horsemanship, a peculiar kind of leap, also call- 
ed the goats’ leap. The word wa.s also formerly 
descriptive of springing up in dancing; but is 
no longer used in that sense. 

Caprioles are leaps such as a horse makes in one 
and the same place, without advancing forwards, and 
in such a manner that when he is in the air, and 
height of his leap, he yerks or strikes out with hia 
hinder legs even and near. A capriole is the most 
dilTicult of all the high menage, or raised airs. It is 
different from the croupadc in this, that the horse 
dues not show his shoes ; and from a balotade, in that 
he docs not yerk out in a balotade. 

Farrier's Dictionary 

A gallant dance, that lively doth bewray 
A spirit and a virtue masculine. 

Impatient that her house on earth should stay. 
Since she herself is fiery and divine ; 

Oft doth she make her body upward fine ^ 

With lofty turns and caprioles in the air. 

With which the lusty tunes accordeth fair. 

Davies, Orchestra, 
C A PRioLF.. To make this air perfect, the horse 
should raise his fore and hind parts equally high, and 
when he strikes out behind, his croupe should be 
level with his withers. In rising and coming down 
his head should be f^uite steady, and his forehead 
presented quite straight ; in rising, his fore leg* 
should be equally and a good deal bent; he 
ought to strike out with all his force with his 
hind legs ; his feet should bo of an etjual height ; 
and, lastly, he should, at every leap, fall a foot 
and a-half or two feet distant from the spot where 
he rose. 

CAPSAIIIUS, from capsa, a chest, among the 
Roman bankers, was he vwo ha<l the care of the 
money-chest or coffer ; also a servant who 
attended the Roman youth to school, carrying a 
.satchel with their hooks in it; sometimes also 
called librarius. 

CAPSICUM, in botany, Cayenne or Guinea 
pepper, a genus of the monogynia order, and 
pentandria class of plants ; natural order twenty- 
eighth, luridx : cor. verticillated ; fruit, a sap- 
less berry. Species four, viz. : — C. annuum, 
with oblong fruit, the common long-podded cap- 
sicum, commonly cultivated in the ganhms. (^f 
this there is one variety with red, and another 
with yellow fruit ; and of these there are several 
sub-varieties, differing only in the size and figure 
of their fruit. From the pods of this plant is 

J iroduced the Guinea pepper of the shops. C. 
rutescens, Barbary pepper, with small pyrami- 
dal fruit growing erect. C. boccatum, having 
dark green leaves, white flowers, and roundish 
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red berries, from the powder of which is made 
the common Cayenne pepper. C. sinense, hav- 
ing soft red fruit, and longer dark shining green 
Jeaves. 

CAPSQUARES, strong plates of iron which 
cover the trunnions of a gun, and keep it in the 
carriage. They are fastened by a hinge to the 
prize-plate, that they may lift up and down, and 
form the part of an arch in the middle to receive 
a third part of the thickness of the trunnions ; 
for two-thirds are let into the carriage, and the 
other end is fastened by two iron wedges called 
the forelocks and keys. 

CAPSTAN, n. ) Fr.calff'sUm; Span, cabes- 

Cap'stan-i»ar. ) Irante, or cabrestanfe; Belg. 
kapstand. It is sometirnos erroneously called 
capstern. A cylinder, which is made to revolve 
by means of levers, for the purpose of raising 
any great weight, particularly the anchors of 
ships. The capstan-bar is the lever. 

The weighing of anclrors by the capstan is also new. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Xo more behold thee turn my watch’s key. 

As seamen at the capstan anchors weigh. 

Swift, 

The Capstan usually consists of a strong cy- 
linder of wood, witli a trnncnlod cone proceeding 
from the under extremity of its h(*ad. Jt is con- 
structed on the principle of the wheel and axle, 
and is put in motion by bars or levers, called 
hand-spikes. An apparatus of this description 
is generally employed on ship-board for the 
raising of anchors and other violent manipula- 
tions. 

There are commonly two capstans in a ship of 
war; the main-capstan, placed behind the main- 
mast, standing on the first deck, and reaching 
four or five feet above the second; this is also 
called the double-capstan, because it has two 
drum-heads, and serves two decks for drawing of 
anchors, and because its force may be doubled 
by applying hands on each deck. It has bars, 
whelps, Ckc., for turning and stopping it. The 
other is the jeer-capstan, or little capstan : this 
stands on the second deck, between the main- 
mast and the mizen : its use is, chieHy, to heave 
up the jeer-rope, or to heave up the viol, to hold 
off by when the anchor is weighed, and on other 
occasions where a less* force is required than, to 
weigh the anchors, &c. 

The parts of a capstan arc — the foot, which is 
the lowest part ; the spindle, the smallest part of 
which turns round in an iron socket, called the 
.saucer; the whelps, a sort of brac^kets set into 
the body of the capstan close under the bars, 
and reaching downwards from the lower part of 
the drum-head to the deck ; the barrel, the main 
body of the whole ; the drum-head, which is a 
broad cylindric piece of wood fixed above the 
barrel and whelps, in which are the holes for the 
,',bars to be put into; the bars, which are small 
pieces of timber by which the men heave ; the 
pins, which are little bolts of iron, thrust perpen- 
dicularly through the holes of the drum-head, 
and through a correspondent hole in the end of 
the bar made to receive them when the bars are 
fixed ; the pawls, which are pieces of iron bolted 
to one end of the beams of tne deck, close to Uie 


body of the capstan, but so as that it has liberty 
to turn about every way ; and against them do the 
whelps of the capstan bear ; so that the capstan 
may be stopped from turning back. There are 
also hanging pawls, which reach from the deck 
above to the drum-head immediately beneutli it • 
and, lastly, the swifter, which is a rope passed 
horizontally through holes iti the outer ends 
the bars, and, being drawn tight, is designed to 
keep the men steady whilst they work, and to 
afford room for a greater number to work at 
once. 

An important improvement has been suggested 
in the capstan by captain Hamilton of the royal 
navy, which is that of reducing tlie number ot 
whelps from six to five, making the lower part 
more obtuse, and filling it up circular by the 
chocks, and also making the upper part more 
pcipendicular in the sides, and open, the whelps 
being a portion of a circle. 

Tliere is a simple and powerful capstan which 
may now be noticed. It consists of a compound 
barrel, or nither of two cylinders of different ra- 
dii. If a rope be attached to one extremity of 
the smaller cylinder, and then, after passing 
round a pulley be made to coil on a large one, 
so that as the one rojie unwinds the other is 
rolle<l up, the apparatus may be considered as 
complete. 

In describing a capstan of this kind. Dr Ro- 
bison asserts, that when the diameters of the 
cylinders which compose the double barrel are 
as Id to 17, and their circumferences as 48 to 51, 
the pulley is brought nearer to the capstan by 
about three inches for each revolution of tlie bar. 
This, however, is a mistake, as the pulley is brought 
only an inch and a half nearer the axis. This 
will be evident if we conceive a quantity of rope, 
equal to the circumference of the larger cylinder, 
to be wound up all at once, and a quantity equal 
to the circumference of the lesser one, to be un- 
wound all at once. In the present case 51 
inches of rope will be coiled round the larger 
part of the barrel by one revolution of the cap- 
stan bar, and consequently the load would be 
raised 25 J feet, the rope being doubled. J^et 
48 inches of rope be now unwound from the 
lesser cylinder, and the load will sink 24 feet; 
therefore 25^ — 24=:li feet is the whole height 
or distance through which the weight has been 
moved. See mecuanics. 

CAPSULE, n. 'x Lat. capsular the dimi- 
Cap'su la 11 , adj, i niitive of r apsa,from 
Cap'sulary, od/. \ a little chest. The cell, 
(’af'sulate, i or ear, in plants, which 
Cap'sulated, «d;.J holds the seeds. The 
first two of the adjectives, derived, from the 
noun, signify hollow, like a chest ; the last two, 
enclosed, as in a chest. 

It ascendeth not directly into the throat, but as- 
cending first into a capsulary reception of the breast- 
bone, it ascendeth again into the neck. 

Broume*a Vsdgar JSrrovsrs. 
Suen (seeds) as are corrupted and stale, will swim ; 
find this agreeth unto the seeds of' pUnts locked up 
and capsulated in their husks. 

The heart lies immersed, or eapstdatedf in a carti- 
lage, which includes the heait, as the skull doth the 
bmin. 
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On threfthingr 1 found things as I expected ; the 
oars not filled, some of the captulet quite empty, and 
several others containing only ■withered hungry grain, 
inferior to the appearance of rye. 

Burke on Scarcity. 

The capsule of the geranium and the beard of wild 
oatit nrc twisted for a similar purpose, and dislodgu 
ihfir seeds on wet days, when the ground is best 
fitted to receive them. Hence, one of these, with its 
adhering capsule, or beard, fixed on a stand, serves 
the purpose of an hygrometer, twisting itself, more or 
less, according to the moisture of the air. 

Darwin. 

CAPSULE. See Botany. 

(’AP'TAIN, w Vr. capifaine; Ttal. 

CaI’'tainuy, w. i capilano ; Span, rapi- 
Cai*'tainship, 7f. \tftn; Dut. kapilcin ; 

Cap'tainless, flrf;. iSwed. kapten. ‘In 
CAp'TAiN-tinNEiiAL. J Latin,' says Johnson, 

* capitunms, being one of those who, by tenure in 
enpite, were obliged to bring soldiers to the war.' 
Skinner, Iwwever, derives it from caput. Todd 
, opposes it to he a hybrid word, from caput, and 
tfianc, an ancient title of honor. It was anciently 
the title of a chief commander ; but this use of 
tlie word is now nearly, if not (juite, obsolete. 
Connected with this, it implied a man skilled in 
war; and it is still occasionally thus used. Its 
coininou acceptation is a commander of a sliip, 
of a company in a regiment; hut it is also 
employed in some civilcases, as in the captain of a 
class at school. I'he captain-general of an army 
is a genmal in chiefs says .lohnson ; but the term 
< a larger scope, extending to authority over 
various bodies of forces. The Hritish monarch 
is captain-general, or generalissimo, of all the 
troojis in his dominions, (.’aptainiy is chieftain- 
‘u|), or power over a (X’rtain district, (’aptain- 
jip, bf.'sides its obvious meaning, also denotes 
skill in military atfairs. 

Nashan shall be captain of Judah. Nuuibers. 

He scut unto him a captain of fifty. Kin^s. 
Awhile they fled, bul.soouc returned agaiuo 
With greater fury than before was found ; 

And evcnnorc their e.rucll capitaine 

Sought with his rascal routs t* enclose them round. 

And, overcome, to tread them on the ground. 

Spenser. 

There snould ho no rewards taken for captainries of 
countries, no shares of bishoprics for nominating 
bishops. Id. 

Dismayed not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Hanquo ? 

I Shakspearc. Macbeth. 

A captain! these villains will make the name of 
captain as odious as the word occupy ; therefore cap- 
tains had need look to it. fd. Henry IV. 

Therefore, so please you to return with us. 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
The captainship. 

The lieutenant of the colonel’s company might well 
pretend to the next vacant captainship in the same re- 

Wottm. 

To diminish the Irish lords, ho did abolish their 
pretended and usurped captainships. Davies on Ireland. 

The grim captain, in a surly tone. 

Cries out — Pack up, you rascals, and begone. 

Dryden. 

So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 

Shuts close his ninions to bis breast. 
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If chance his mate’s shrill calls ho hear. 

And drops at once into her nest. 

The noblest captain in the British fleet 

Might envy William’s lip those kisses sweet. Gay. 

There's Captain Pannel, absent half his life. 

Comes back, and is the kinder to his wife ; 

Yet Pannol’s wife is brow’n, compared to me. 

And Mistress Biddcl sure is lifty-lhree. Id. 

Captain Bashaw, ofCapoudan Bashaw, the 
Turkish high admiral, lie holds the third office in 
the empire, a»d is invested with the same power at 
sea that the vizier lias on sliore. I le has absolute 
authority over the officers of the marine and ar- 
senal, whom he may punish, cashier, or put to 
death, as soon as he is without the Dardanelles, 
lie commands in chief in all the maritime coun- 
tries, cities, castles. See. ; and at Constantinople, 
is the first magistrate of police in the villages on 
the side of the Porte, and the canal of the Black 
Sea. The mark of his authority is a large Indian 
cane, which he carries in his hand, both in tlie 
arsenal and with the army, llis chief revenue 
arises from a capitation of the islands in the Ar- 
chipelago, and certain governments in Natolia 
and (jiallipoli. lie also receives the pay of all 
men who die during a campaign ; a fifth of all 
prizes made by the begs ; and he exacts contri- 
butions in all places where he passes. 

Captain Lieutenant, an officer, who, witli 
the rank of captain, hut the pay of lieutenant, 
coin.Miands a troop or company in the name of 
some otlier piTson, who is dispenst;d with on 
account of his quality from performing the func- 
tions of his post. Thus the colonel being usually 
captain of the first company of his regiment, that 
conqiany is commanded by his deputy as captain 
lieutenant. 

Captain op a (’ompany or Troop, a com- 
missioned officer, who commands a company of 
foot, or a troop of horse, under a colonel. The 
duty of this officer is to be careful to keep his 
company full of able bodied soldiers ; to visit 
their tents and lodgings, to see wliat is wanting ; 
to cause them to ke(;p themselves neat and clean 
in their clothes, and their arms bright. He has 
power in his own company to make serjeanls 
and corporals, and lance-corporals. In the horse 
and foot-guards, the captains have the rank of 
lieutenant-colonels of the army. 

Captain op a Merchant Ship, he who has 
the direction of the ship, her crew, lading, &c. 
In small sliips, and short voyages, he is more 
ordinarily called the master. In the Mediterra- 
nean, he is called the patroon. — ^The proprietor 
of the vessel appoints the captain or master; and 
lie is to form the crew, and'choose and hire the 
pilots, mates, and seamen ; though when tlie 
proprietor and master reside on the same spot, they 
generally act in concert together. 

Captain, Host, an officer commanding any 
vessel of war from a ship of the line down to a 
ship-rigged sloop. Formerly, a twenty-gunned 
ship was the smallest that gave post rank, but by 
a late regulation of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, the largest class of ship sloops 
has been added to the list of post-ships, and 
post-captains under three years standing are now 
appointed to them, unless they happened to be se- 
lected as flag-captains to admirals’ ships ; after 
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being three years posted, they aife appointed to 
frigates, which they may continue to command 
till they are of ten years standing, when they 
are generally removed to fifty or sixty-four gun 
ships, preparatory to their taking the command 
of ships of the line. 

CAPTATION, n. Old Tr. captation; from 
Lat. capto. The practice of catching favor or ap- 
plause; courtship; flattery. 

I am content my heart should be discovered, Mrith- 
out any of those dresses, or popular captations, which 
some men use in their speeches. King Charles, 

CATTION, n. Lat capio, to take. A lepl 
term, which has various meanings in the English 
and Scotch law. In England, when any com- 
mission at law or in equity is executed, the com- 
missioners subscribe the names to a certificate, 
testifying when and where the commission was 
executed ; and this is called a caption. There 
is likewise the caption of an indictment, setting 
forth of the style of the court before which the 
jurors made their presentment. The act of ar- 
resting a man is also colled tlie caption. In 
Scotch law, caption is a writ issuing under his 
majosly's signet, commanding messengers at 
arms to apprehend and detain a debtor; and 
likewise a writ issued by the court of session, 

* ompel agents of the court to return pa- 
pers belonging to processes or law suits, nmler 
penalty of being sent to prison in case of diso- 
bedience. 

There is also an obsolete J'.nglish use of the 
word, signifying to take a person unawares by 
some trick or cavil. It is thus used by Chilling- 
worth, in his Religion of Protestants. 

CA'PTIOUS, Fr. captivnx ; Ttal. cap- 

('a'ptiovsi.y, ; Sjiaii. capeioso ; 

CaVtioosni-ss, n. j Lat. captiosus. * Of catch- 
ing,’ says Minshcu, * because (;aj)tious men catch 
at others.’ To be captious is to be prone to 
cavil ; ready to take sudden and unexpected of- 
fence,' where none is intended to be giv(?n. The 
captioi's man is one of the most un])lcasant 
of Companions. There is no ])robahility of avoid- 
ing a quarrel with him. He raises a dispute on 
everything that is said, and, by a sinister sort of 
transmutation, converts the most innocent words 
and actions into pn;mcditated affront. lie will 
even go beyond llotspur, for he will ‘cavil on 
the ninth part of a hair,’ though there be nothing 
in ‘ the way of bargain ’ to excite him to it. 
Captiou.s also nteans insidiou.s, ensnaring; as 
will be seen in the quotation from Racon ; but 
is less frequently used in this sense. 

She taught him likewise to avoid sundry captious 
and tempting que.stions, which were like to be asked 
of him. Bacon. 

If he show a forwardness to bo reasoning about 
thing*, take care that nobody check this inclination, 
or mislead it by captious or fallacious ways of talking 
with him. Locke. 

Use your words as captiously as you can, in your 
arguing on one side, and apply distinctions on the 
other. Id. 

CapHoumess is a fault opposite to civility ; it often 
produces misbecoming and provoking cxpressioic. and 
carriage. Id. 
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Friend, quoih the Cur, I meant no harm ^ 
Then why so captious, vfhy so warm ? ’ 

My words, in common acceptation. 

Could never give this provocation. 

CAPTIVATE, V. & Fr. captive, cap- 

Captiva’tion, n. \tif; Ital. ra/fivcre 

Capt ACTION, n. , cattivo; Span, cap! 

Cap'tive, t>. n. & adj. ^tivar, captivo ; mo- 
Cap'tivaunce, n. I derti Span, cauti- 

Cap'tuue, V. & n. var, cautivo; Lat. 

Cap’tor, n. J captivo f captivus ; 

from capio. To make prisoner; to reduce to 
slavery ; to enthral or subjugate, mentally or 
corporeally. Captivate and captivation were 
once used in the sterner sense of to take pri- 
soner ; they are now applied only to the 
victorious tiscendancy which is acquired over 
the mind by beauty and the fine arts; the 
willing thraldom of the heart. Mr. Todd ob- 
serves, tliat to captive ‘ was used formerly with 
the accent on the last syllable, but now it is on 
the first. The old accent seems to have been 
discontinued in Milton’s time ; for Dryden, it 
^pears, places the accent on the first syllable.’ 
This, however, may be disputed ; as instances of 
the accent being thrown on the first syllable are to 
he found in Sliakspcare and other writers, who 
preceded Milton. Captive takes to before the 
captor. Captivaunce is synonymous with cap- 
tivity. In the quotation from the Psalms, capti- 
vity is put, by a hold figure, a personification, 
for those who had led others captive. Capture, 
as a verb, is of modern introduction. 

Thou hast ascended on high, though hast led eap- 
ivity captive, thou hast received gifts for men. 

Psalm Ixviii. 18. 

Love, that liveth and reigneth in my thought. 

That built liisscat within my captive breast, 

Clad in tho armes, wherein with me he fought, 

Cft in iny face he doth his banner rest. 

She that inethought to love, and sutler pain. 

My <luuhtfull hope, and eke my hot desire, 

With shamfast cloke to shadow and restrain. 

Her smiling grace converteth straight to ire. 

Surrey^ 

But being all defeated save a few. 

Rather than fly, or be captived, herself she slew.’ 

Spemer. 

How ill beseeming is it in thy sex. 

To triumph, like an Amazonian trtill, 

Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates, 

Shahspeare. 

Thou hast by tyranny these many years 
Wasted our country, slain our citizens 
And sent our sons and husbands captivate. LI- 
You have the captives. 

Who were the opt»ositcs of this day’s strife. Id. 

If thou say Antony lives, ’tis well. 

Or friends with Cxsar, or not captive to him. 

Id. 

My woman’s heart 

Grossly grew captive to his honey words. Ld. 

This is the serjeant, 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 
’Gainst my captivity. ’ 

For men to be tied, and led by authority, as it were 
with a kind of captivity of judgment ; and though there 
be reastm to the contrary, not to listen to it. 

^ Hooher* 
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when 1 am tky captive talk of chains. 

Proud limitary cherub *, but ere then 

far heavier load thyself expect to feel 

prom roy prevailing arm, though heaven’s king 

Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy compeers, 

Used to the yoke, draws’t his triumphant wheels 
la progress through the road of licaven star-paved. 

Milton’s Pavadhe Lost. 

There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The space of seventy years, then brings them back. 

Id. 

Thou leavest them to hostile sword 
Of heathen and profane, their carcasses 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or else captived. 

Id. Satnson Agonistes. 
He deserves to be a slave that is ronltmt to have 
the rational sovereignty of his soul, and the liberty of 
his will so captivated. King CImHcs I. 

Now nothing more at Ohatam’s left to burn. 

The Holland squadron leisurely roiurn ; 

And, spite of Ruperts and of Alberiiiarles, 

To Huy tor’s triumph led .the captive Charles. 

Marvell. 

To make a final conquest of all me. 

Love did compose so sweet an tuu-my. 

In whom both beauties to my death agree. 

Joining themselves in fatal harmony ; 

That, while she w'ith eyes my heart doth bintl, 

'She with her voice might captivate my mind. Id. 

What further fear of danger mu there be ? 
Hcauty, which captives all things, s(!ts me free. 

Dryden. 

but Fate forbids ; iho Stygian floods oppose. 

And with nitu! circling streams the captive souls enclose. 

Id. 

The name of Ormond will be more celebrated in his 
ai[iltdty than in his greatest triumphs. H. 

They stand firm, keep out the enemy truth, that 
would captivate, or disturb them. Locke. 

They lay a trap for themselves, and captivate their 
uniicrstandings to mistake, falsehood, and error. 

Id. 

Wisdom enters the last, and so captivates him with 
her iippearance,*t.hat he gives hintself iip to her. 

A dilismi. 

When love’s well-tiir(‘d, ’tis not a f.uilt to love ; 
'I'he strong, the hravc, the virtiious, and the w'ise, 
Sink in the soft captivity together. id. 

Still lay the god : the nymph surprised. 

Yet mistress of herself, devised 
How she the vagrant luigiit enthrall, 

A lid captive him who captives all. Prior. 

The great sagacity, and many artifices, used by 
1-irds, in the investigation and capture of their prey. 

Tierluim. 

Free from shame. 

They captive : 1 ensure the penal claim. 

Pope’s Odyssey. 

Yot the wise captive, meeting art with art, 

Pretends great love to princely Huhen’s side j 
And utTers many a secret to impart, 

ch may against his foe’s strong arms provide. 

Hay, 

M'hcn Congreve’s favoured pantomime to grace, 
‘c conies a captive queen of Moorish race. 

Churrhill. 

'*’'«qual conflict was terminated in fifteen diiys ; 
yield H CKirerne reluctance that Mahomet 

icju!] irapoilnuities of his allies, and coii- 

‘r to spare the lives oT the captives. Gibbon. 
VoL. \' 


Alas! full oft on guilt’s victorious car, 

'fhe spoil* of virtue are in triumph borne, 

Wliile the fair captive, marked with many a scar«, 

In long obscurity oppressed, forlorn. 

Resigns to tears her angel form. Beattie, 

Hope not, though all that captivates the wise, 

All that endears the good, exalt thy praise, 

H(qie not to taste repose, for envy’s eyes 

At fairest worth still point her deadly rays. Id. 
Though fairest captives daily met his eye. 

He shunned, not sought, but coldly passed them by. 

Byron's Corsair. 

Captives formerly became the slaves of those 
who took them; and thouLylt slavery, such as 
obtained among the ancients, is now abolished, 
some shadow of it still remains in respect of 
prisoners of war, wlio are accounted the pro- 
perty of their captors. The Romans used their 
captives with great barbarity ; their necks were 
exposed to the soldiers to be trampled on, and 
their persons afterwards sold by public auction. 
Captives were frequently burnt in the funeral 
piles of the ancient warriors, as a sacrifice to the 
funeral gotls. Those of royal or noble blood had 
their heads shaven, and tlieir hair sent to Home 
to serve as decorations for finnah; toys, &o. They 
were led in triumph, loaded with chains, as far 
as the foot of the (Japitoline Mount, for tln^y 
were not permitted to ascend the sacred hill, but 
carried thence to prison. Those of quality wen; 
honored with golden chains on their hands and 
feet, and golden collars on their necks. If they 
made their esca]K', or killed themselves, to avoid 
the ignominy of being carried in triumph, their 
effigies were fn^piently carried in their place. 

(-'APTUP.F. is particularly applied to a ship 
taken at sea. (.'a|)tures made at sea were for- 
merly held to be the property of the captors after 
a ])osscssion of twenty-four hours ; but the mo- 
dern authorities require, that before the projicrty 
can be changed, the goods must have been 
brought into port, and liave continued a night 
intra piu-sidia, in a place of safe custody, so that 
all hop(! of recovering them was lost. Capture 
is likewise used for an arrest or seizure of a cri- 
minal, debtor, &c. at land. 

(’ARIJA, in .Tucient geography, a very ancient 
city of Italy, it\ Campania, and capital of that 
district. It was a settlement of the O.sci before 
the foundation of Rome, and as the amazing fer- 
tility of the land, and a lucrative commerce, 
poured immense wealtli upon its inhabitants, it 
became one of the most extensive and magnifi- 
cent cities in llu; world. With riches excessive 
luxury crept in, and the Cajmans soon lost the 
power of repelling those nations whom their in- 
solence hud exasperated. Roman aid was asked 
and granted, but the soldiers sent to dtrfend it 
wished to make it ihcir pr(!y. .Icalous of the 
avarice and ambition of Rome, the (Papuans 
warmly espoused the quarrel of Caitbage, and 
Hannibal made ('apua his winter (piarters after 
the battle of Canine; and there his hitherto in- 
vincible soldiers were enervated by pleasure and 
indolence. When, through a failun;of supj)lics 
from Carthage, Ilaimibul W'as under the necessity 
of leaving the (^apuans to defend themselves, this 
kvhich had lo j bt 3<l, 

dcred at discretion to the consuls Appius Clau- 
dius and Q. ITdvius ITaccus. The senators 
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were put to death, the nobles imprisoned for life, 
Mnd all the citizens sold and dispersed, except 
\’irbius and his friends, who killed themselves. 
The buildings vtere spared by the victor ; and 
Capua was left to be a harbour for the husband- 
men, a warehouse for goods, and a granary for 
corn. Colonics were sent to inhabit it, and in 
proce.ss of time it regained a degree of its impor- 
tance. But (ienseric the V'^andal was more cruel 
than the Romans, for he massacred the inhabi- 
tants, and burned the town. Narses rebuilt it; 
but in 841 it was totally destroyed by the Sara- 
cens, and the inhabitants driven to the moun- 
tains. Since the foundation of the new city, the 
ancient' Capua has remained in ruins. 

Capua, in modern geography, is a neat little city 
of Naples, in Terra di Lavoro, biiilt on part of the 
site of old Capua. It owes its origin to the Lom- 
bard inhabitants of the old city, who, some time 
after the departure of the Saracens, ventured 
down again into the plain ; but, not deeming their 
force equal to the defence of their former exten- 
sive circuit, built a smaller town on the banks 
of the Volturuo, and on the site of the ancient 
Casilimun. In l.andulph formed here an 
iridepeiulent earldom, and in tlie course of a few 
generations Capua acquired the title of a princi- 
pality. In the eleventh century the Normans 
of Aversa expelled the Lombard race of princes, 
and Richard their chi(;f became prince of Capua. 
The grandson of Tancred of llauteville drove 
out the descendants of Richard, and united this 
state to the rest of his possessions. Capua is at 
present fortified according to the rules of modern 
art, and may be considered as the key of the 
kingdom; though far removed from the frontier, 
it is the only fortification that really covers the 
approach to Naples. It was, however, taken by 
the French, under general Championnet, on the 
1 1 th .1 anuary, 1797. It is fifteen miles north- 
east of Naples, and 100 south-ea.st of Rome. 
Long. 15° T R., lat. 11° 2G' N. 

CABLClilNS, religious of the order of St. 
Francis in its strictest observance ; deriving their 
name from eapuce, or capuchon, a stuff cowl, 
wherewith tlu:y cover their head.s. They are 
clothed with brown or gray ; always bare-footed ; 
never go in a coach, nor ever shave their beards. 
They are a reform from the order of Minors, 
commonly called cordeliers, set on foot in the six- 
teenth century by Matthew Baschi, who pretentled 
to have been advised from heaven to practise the 
rule of St. Francis to the letter. Rope Clement 
VJI, in 152.5, gave him permission to retire into 
solitude, with as many others as chose to embrace 
the strict observance, and in 1528 they obtained 
his bull. In 1529 the order was brom^ht into 
complete form; Matthew was elected genmal, 
and the chapter made constitutions. 

CAPUENA, in icthyology, a fish caught in the 
American seas, and esteemed very deliudl - It is 
round shaped, and usually about five i!icbe.s 
long. 

CAPUIIA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gyiiia order, belonging to the hexandria class of 
plants. C. piirpurata, is a native of the East Ipdies. 

CAPLT, the head. See IJkam,Skli j , Fack, 
and Anatomy. 

Caihu* Baponia:, the head of the barony, or 


Caput Honoris, tlie head oftiK? honor, in ancient 
cu.stoms, denoted the chief seat of a nobleman 
where he made his usual residence, and held his 
court. It could not be settled in dowry ; nor 
could be divided among the daughters, in case 
there were no son to inherit; but was to descend 
entire to the eldest daughter, cajteris filiabus 
aliunde satisfactis. 

Caput Gallinaginis, in anatomy, is a kind 
of septum, or spongioiis border, at the extremi- 
ties or apertures of each of the vesiculae seminales- 
.serving to prevent the semen coming from one 
side, from rushing upon, and so stopping the 
discharge of the other. 

Caput Lupinum, a term anciently applied to 
an outlawed felon, who might be knocked on the 
head like a wolf, by any one that met liim ; be- 
cause, having renounced all law, he was to be 
dealt with as in a state of nature, when every one 
that should find him might slay him. But now 
it is lioldcn that no man is entitled to kill him 
wantonly and wilfully; but in so doing he is 
guilty of murder, unless it is done in the endea* 
vour to apprehend him. 

Caput Mortuum, a name given by old che- 
mists to fixed and exhausted residuums reinainini; 
in retorts after distillations. As these residuums 
are very different, according to the substances dis- 
tilled, and the degree of heat employed, they are 
by the more accurate modern cnemists particu- 
larly specified. 

CAQTJETA, a river of South America, whicli 
rises in the province of Quito, near the ancient 
city of Macao at the western liase of the Andes, 
in the lat. of 2° N., from whence it runs in ;in 
E. S. E. direction towards the equator. Before 
it crosses the equator it communicates with 
another stream or channel of waters, running in 
a north-east direction ; this channel is called tlie 
Negro, and is supposed to communicate with the 
Orinoco, whilst the main branch runs in asoutii- 
east direction to the Amazons, into which it falls 
in the lat. of 4° S. ; this branch of the CaqueUis 
sometimes called tlie .Japura Yupina, and soi 
Portuguese adventurers in 1744 are said to liave 
reached the Orinoco from the Amazons by this 
stream and that of the Negro ; a circumstaiicn 
which the Prussian traveller Humboldt has since 
said to have confirmed as practicable; havitig 
himself passed from one river to another in a 
canoe, he no doubt believes that there is a union 
of the waters of those two noble rivers; but high 
as his authority stands, further evidence is still 
wanting, as the Negro after running north-east 
for about IGO miles, then runs east, bearing s 
little south for upwards of 100 miles, when it 
takes a course parallel with the Japura into the 
Amazons about eighty miles lower down, f«r!>^ 
receiving the waters of lake Parima; this branch 
in its south-east course is called the Great Negro, 
and, being far more capacious than the Japur^h 
has probably beem mistaken for the Orinoco. 

It is not impossible, however, but that sotne of 
the collateral streams of this branch may in the 
lainy .season communic.ite with some ot the col- 
lateral branches of the Orinoco in tlie lat. of about 
3° N. From the point where the Negro bram-hes 
off to the north-east, another stream diverge 
luorc to the west, and runs parallel with 
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Japura at a distance of about eighty miles into 
the Amazons. 

car, Char, in the names of places, seems to 
have relation to the Britisn cocr, a city. Gib- 
ton's Camden. 

Car, « ^ carrus; Fr. char; Ital. 

Car'man, s. S and Sp. carro; Welsh and Ar- 
mor. car ; Sw. karra ; (Jer. and l)ut. karre. A 
small carriage of burden, says Johnson, usually 
ilrawn by one horse or two. I suspect that the 
word is now seldom employed in this sense in Eng- 
land ; its diminutive, cart, being the denomination 
of such vehicles; though the name is still retained in 
the compovind, car-man. In Ireland, however, car 
is in common use, and is applied to various sorts 
of conveyances; among which is the jaunting 
car, a kind of carriage for excursions of plea- 
sure. The word is more extensively known in 
its poetical meaning, that of a dignilied or 
splendid vehicle ; a war or triumphal chariot. 
The car of day is the solar luminary ; the ‘ silver 
car' of Cynthia is the moon. Dryden gives the 
name of the northern car to the constellation, 
Charles’ wain, or the bear. 

Henry is dead, and never shall revive : 

Upon a wooden coffin we attend, 

^ And death’s dishonorable victory. 

We with our stately presence glorify. 

Like victors bound to a triumphal car. 

Sluikxpeare. 

Wilt thou aspire to guide the heavenly cur. 

And with thy daring folly burn the world ^ Id. 

And the gilded mr of day. 

His g’owing axle doth allay 

In the s'^eep Atlantic stream. Milton. 

^ livery fixt and every w’andering star. 

The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 

Jhyden. 

Ren where he comes, the darling of the war ! 

Sen millions crowding round the gilded car. 

Prior. 

When a lady comes in a coach to our shop, it must 
tie followed by a car loaded with Wood's money. 

Swift. 

If the strong cane support thy walking hand, 
f’liairinen no longer shall the wall command ; 
liven sturdy carmen shall thy nod obey. 

And ratfling coaches stop to make a way. 

Gajf. Trivia. 

Now Venus mounts her car ; she shakes the reins. 
And steers bnr turtles to Cythera’s plains ; 
straight to the grot with graceful step she goes. 

Her loose ambrosiac hair behind her Hows. Gay. 
And many a hand of ardent youths were seen, 
i^oinc in rapture fired by glory’s charms ; 

Or hurled the thundering cur along the green. 

Or march’d embattled on in glittering arms 

Beattie. 

^ ah, in archaeology, a sort of carriage drawn 
"y beasts of burden ; a war chariot. In different 
•"'cient examples, cars are represented either with 
two or four wheels, drawn by different animals ; as 
‘orses, mules, elephants, lions, panthers, &c. The 
ii^vention of cars is attributed by some to Erichtho- 
kinjT of Athens, whose distorted legs pre- 
«nied his walking; by others to Triptolernu.s, or 
' las^^ Athenians dedicated them to Pal- 

, ’ Ahe coursing cars or chariots were also used 

I festivities and games; these were in the 

[ ^of a shell mounted upon two wheels, higher 


before than behind, and ornamented with paintflT,T 
and sculpture. When they were drawn by two 
horses, they were called bigae, when with three 
trigac, and quadrigae when they were drawn by 
four horses, which were always abreast. 

The covered cars (currus arcuati), which werp 
in use among the Romans, differed from the 
others only by having an arched covering above. 
Some of the eastern nations used, in their wars, 
cars armed with scythes and other cutting instru- 
ments on the wheels ; they were drawn by strong 
hurses, and made dreadful havoc in the army of 
their enemies. Triumphal cars were often exe- 
cuted in marble. One is preserved in the museum 
of the Vatican at Home. Tlie use of triumphal 
cars was introduced, according to some, by 
Horaulus, and to others by Tarquin the elder, or 
Valerius Poplicola. 

The cars of the different divinities are drawn 
by those animals which are sacred to each ; as 
that of Mercury by rams, of Minerva by owls, 
that of Venus by swans or doves, that of Apollo 
by griffins, of Juno by peacocks, and that of 
Diana by stags. 

('ARA, a river of European Russia, which 
directs its course towards the Arctic Ocean, and 
forms the boundary between Asia and Europe, 
for the space of about 140 miles; the Arabian 
chain terminating so far from the sea of Cara- 
skoi, or Karskoi. 

CAR’AlUNEjOr-^ Fr. carabine; Ital. ca- 

Car'binf, n. (rabino; Oer. ctirahincr ; 

Carabin'ieu, or 1^ Swed. karbiji; diminutive, 

CAiii'.rN’ii-.R, 71. J says Tliompsou, of carraba- 
lisfany a field bow mounted on a carriage, at- 
tached formerly to cavalry. The carabine, called 
also a petronel, is a small sort of lire arm, shorter 
tlian a fusil, and carrying a ball of twenty-four 
in the pound, hung by tlie light horse at a belt 
over the left shoulder. It is a kind of medium 
between tlic pistol and the musket, having its barrel 
two feet and a half long. It is generally rifled. 

He with his whole troop adviuccd from the gross 
of tlicir horse, and discharging all their pistols on 
the ground, within little more than carabine shot of 
his own hody, presented himself and his troop to 
Prince Rupert j and immediately, with his highness, 
charged the enemy. Clarendon. 

C’ARABINS, otherwise called argoulets, were 
a species of hussars in the ancient Fnmch 
militia, and sometimes acted on foot. They 
were chosen and resolute men. All the princi- 
pal officers of the army used to have them as 
their guards. And they were often stationed at 
the outposts for the purpose of harassing the 
enemy, guarding narrow passes, &c. In action 
they generally engaged in front of the dragoons, 
or on the wing.s of the first line. The term 
comes from the Arabian word Karab, which .sig- 
nifies generally a warlike instrument of any 
kind. 

CARABUS, in zoology, a genu.s of insects of 
the order of coleoptera, or the beetle. The feelers 
arc bristly ; the breast is shaped like a heart, and 
inarginated ; and the elytra are likewise margi- 
nated. There are 324 known species of this 
genus, mostly distinguished by their color. The 
most remarkable is C. crepitans, the bombardier, 
with the breast, head, and legs, ferruginous or 
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iron colored, and the elytra black. It keojis it- 
self concealed among stones, and seems to make 
little use of its wings : when it moves, it is by a 
sort of jump; and, whenever it is touched, one is 
surprised to hear a noise resembling the (lis- 
charge of a musket, in miniature, during which a 
blue smoke may be perceived to proceed from its 
anus. It may be made at any time to play ofi’ 
its artillery, by scratching its back with a needle, 
llolandet, who first made these observations, says 
it can give twenty discliarges successively. A 
bladder placed near the anus is the arsenal whence 
it derives its store ; and this is its cliief defence 
against an enemy, although the smoke (knitted 
seems to be altogether inoffensive, except by 
causing a fright, or concealing its course. Its 
chief enemy is another .species of the .same genus, 
but four times larger: when pursued and fatigued, 
the bombardier lias n'course to tliis stratagem, 
by lying down in the path of the large carabus, 
which advances with open mouth and claws to 
seize it ; hut, on tliis discharge of the artillery, 
suddenly draws back, and remains awhile con- 
fused : during which the bombardier conceals 
himself in some neighbouring crevice, if he 
does not lind one, the large carabus returns, takes 
the insect by the liead, ami tears it off. 

(’AKACALli.\ (Al. Antoninus Bassianus), 
succeeded his father Severus, on the imperial 
throne of Jlome, A. 1). 21 1, and put the physicians 
to death for not despatcliing him as he would 
have had them, lie killed liis l)r<)ther Gcta ; ami 
put Papiniaims to death bc.'eaie^o In; would not 
defend bis parricides, lie married .Julia, his 
father’s widow, doing to Alexandria, he miis- 
saered almost the whole of the inhabitants. See 
Ali-xanduia. In short, no fewer than 20,000 
persons were murdered by Ins orders. At last, 
going from Kdessa to Mesopotamia, om; of his 
captains slew him in tlie seventh year of his 
reign. 

(’AUA(’Ar.T-A, in anti(|uity, a long garment, 
having a sort of eapueliin, or hood a- top, ami 
reaching to the lioels ; worn among the Homans 
by botii men and women, in the city and the 
camp. Sparlian ami Xiphiliii represent tlu; em- 
peror CJaracalla as the inventor of this garment, 
and hence suppose that ap[)ellatiofi xvas lirst 
given him. Others, with more probability, iri iki; 
tho caracalla originally a Gallic habit brought to 
Homo by tliat emperor, who first enjoim.'d the 
soldiery to wear it, and from whom the pi-ople 
also called it antoninian. St. Jerome informs us 
that the caracalla, with a retrenehinent of the 
capuchin, became an ecclesiaslieal garment. It 
is described as made of sever.d pieces cut and 
sewed together, and hanging down to the f-ct. 

CAltACCAS, or Caracas, a depaitiiient pro- 
vince, and city, of Colombia, Soetli America. 
The department of Caraccas includes the pro- 
vinces of Caraccas Proper and Barinas : the re- 
sidence of the intendancy or dt partmental go- 
Ternment being in the city of Caraccas. llie 
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population of this department is about 550, Ooo 
The province of Caraccas in its climate, natural 
scenery, and fertility, is nowhere transcended. 
On the coasts the heat is indeed, at particulaJ 
seasons, almost overpowering to Europeans,— ba 
Giiayra being, according to Humboldt’s observa- 
tions, one of the hottest places on the earth ; but 
in the mountain valleys of the interior, and be- 
side its refreshing streams, the atmosphere is 
mild, pure, and exquisitely sweet. The soil 
yields all tlic usual productions of the West 
Indies in rich abundance, and is exceedingly 
favorabU? to cochineal, dye-woods, gums, resins 
.sarsaparilla, .sassafras, liquorice, squills, stoiax, 
cassia, aloes, and medicinal drugs: as also to 
maize, vanilla, cotton, indigo, sugar, tobacco, 
and coffee ; Imt it.s staple article is cocoa, of a 
very superior quality. Immense herds of cattle, 
sheep, and deer, graze on the plains of tlio in- 
terior, where also horses and mules are found in 
considerable numbers, and all kinds of game. The 
forests produce every kind of useful and orna- 
mental wood — black, red, and yellow ebony; 
mahogany and cellar are very common, so that 
the last is used for door-posts and window- 
frames as frequently as deal with ns. Tlie Spa-‘ 
niards first introduced cocoa-trees and indigo 
here ; the former at an early period of their con- 
quest; the latter in 1774. 

].a Guuyra is tlie principal port of die pro- 
vince, and only five leagues from the capital, 
with w’hich it communicates by a noble road. A 
chain of mountains, which separate it from tlie 
high valley of C’araccas, descemls directly into 
the .sea ; so that die houses of La Guayra arc 
backed with almost perpendicular rocks, ami 
stones rolling from them frequently occasion 
accidents to the town. It contains but two pa- 
rallel streets, rumiing east and west, and about 
7000 inhabitants. 'J'he streets are ill-pavcil ami 
narrow, and the houses generally mean. Tin 
only singular objects here are the btitteries, wliici: 
are well disjiosed and kept in good order: tliatol 
( 'errocoloredo commands the road.stea(l. Tlii' 
is open to ail winds, never exceeds eight fiidiom; 
in depth at a quarter of a league from die beack 
and the sand so (juickiy buries the anchors « 
vessels remaining lien*, that they are obliged to bi 
removed every eight days. The annual anioiin! 
of its exports is said to be about £347,000, ii 
cocoa, indigo, coUee, and hides; and the im- 
])oits about 520,000, all the goods being par- 
eha.sed as well as sold at Caracas, and only loaik'l 
or unloaded here. The men who carry the 
on hoard the ships arc remarkable for their mus- 
cular strength ; and, though they frequently "-Rk 
up to their breasts in the water, are never mo- 
lested by the sharks tliat are so abundant U' 
this part. The inhaliitants say that a biskop 
once gave his benediction to all who sIiom‘ 
apfiear here, and thus tamed their nature! 
are indebted to colonel Hale's interesting 
work entitled Colombia, for the following:— 



Note . — Over and above the foregoing articles, there have been exported li46 bales of Varinas tobacco, weighing 108,660 lbs., which, having 
been sold at the tobacco warehouse, have not been valued, nor charged with duties. 

Guayra, Jan. 15, 18*24 J. M. De HojaS. 
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Molasses. 
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Dollars. 

100209 7 
199214 4J 
158536 5 
191410 2J 
268468 3i 
158731 5 
104583 2 
159401 1 
81178 1 
88488 7^ 
89451 4 
48682 6 

Value of the 
Cargoes. 

Oi 

Ot 

to 

M- 

9916 7 
19837 3 
15808 3 1 

19122 U 1 
26815 5 
15869 6 
10535 2 
15920 5 
8102 6J { 
8846 1 
8930 7 
4815 IJ 

Duties. , 


Return of the Exports of La Guayr \, during the Year, ending January, 1824, together with their Value, agreeably to the Registers 

of the Custom House ; also the Duties arising thereon. 
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II, Revenue of the Port of Tm Gmyrayfrom the 
li/ of January to the 31s< of October ^ 1823, 
taken from the Official JIhtuun. 


Dollarg. 

Import Duties ....... .515,609 0^ 

Export ditto 153,101 3i 

Tonnn^e ditto 5,778 3^ 

SiiU ditto 4,083 1^ 

Anchorage ditto 414 0 

Prizes 105,.552 3 

Duties appropriated to the Military 

Hospital . 6,038 OJ 


790,576 2i 

The city of Caraccas is situate in 10° 30' 15" 
N. hit., and G7° 4' 4.5" VV. long., at the entrance 
of the plain of Chacao, which extends three 
leagues east toward.s Caiiriman and the Cuesta 
de Auyamas, and is two leagues and a half 
broad. This plain, through which runs the river 
Guayra, is 414 toises above the level of the sea; 
three other rivers (very small) cross the town 
from north to south. Its climate has been called 
a perpetual spring. The temperature is gene- 
rally between 20° and 26° in tlie day, and 16° 
and 18° at night. But this general mildness is 
connected with great fluctuations in the weather. 
Iliimholdt sometimes, among tlm vapors of No- 
vember and Decembi.'r, could scarcely think him- 
self in one of the temperate valleys of the lorri«l 
zone ; but rather in the Tiorth of liermany, among 
the pines and the laT<;hes overshadowing the 
mountains of tlie llartz. The following have 
been given as the difl'erenci’s of climate between 
(’araccas and ba (iiiayra: — 



Oaraccas. 
Hright 
454 Toises. 

liaGuayra. 
lievel of 
the Sea. 

Mean temp, of the year 

21° to 22° 

28° 

Mean temp, of the hot 
stiuson ... 

21 

29 

Mean temp, of the cold 
season ... 

19 

23-5 

Maximum .... 

29 

35 

Minimum . . . . , 

11 

21 


The streets of (.\araccas are straight, well paved, 
and well built, inlersecting each other at right 
angles, and at a distance of about three hundred 
feet : there are eight squares, if such they may 
be called, Ave of them being very irregular enclo- 
sures ; but the pla^ a major, occupying about 300 
square feet, and the great market of the city, is a 
respectable collection of buildings, public and 
private. On the east i.s the cathedral, and on 
the same side begin the barracks, couiinued 
round to the south. In the market abundance of 
every kind of provision i:> to be found, bruits, 
vegetables, meat, salted provisions, poultry, fish, 
game, bread, inonl.eys, parrots, &cc. The churches 
of Candelaria an<l St. i*aul are the only distinc- 
tions of the other .squaic.s worth naming. 'Hic 
houses of liiHiiy imlividuals are well built, and of 
handsome appearance, being gene<.dly of ma- 
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sonry, with frame-work, after the Roman man- 
ner, or of brick. Humboldt thought them only 
too high in a region so subject to earthquakes i 
Caraccas. Those of the respectable inliabitants 
are neatly and even superbly furnished. ‘ We 
behold in them,' says an anonymous, but re- 
spectable description of Colombia, * beautiful 
glasses; at the windows, and over the inside 
doors, elegant curtains of crimson damask; 
chairs, and sofas made of wood, the seats of 
which, covered with leather or damask, are 
stuffed with hair and adorned with Gothic work, 
but overloaded with gilding; bedsteads with 
deep headboards, showing nothing but gold, co- 
vered by su])erb damask counterpanes, and a 
number of down pillows in fine muslin cases, 
trimmed with lace. There i.s seldom, it is true, 
more than orn.9 bed of this magnificence in each 
house, which is in general the nuptial couch, 
and afterwards serves as a bed of state. The eye 
wanders also over tables with gilded feet ; chests 
of drawers, on which the gilder has exhausted all 
the resources of his art; brilliant lustres, sus- 
pended in the principal apartments; coinices, 
which seem to have been dipped in gold ; and 
rich carpets, covering at least all that part of the 
room where the seats of honor are placed : for 
the parlour furniture is disposed in such a man- 
ner, that the sofa, which constitutes the most 
essential article of household attire, is situate at 
one enil, with the chairs arranged on the right 
and left; and opposite, the principal bed of the 
house, placed at tlie other extremity of the room, 
in a chamber, the door of which is open, unless 
it be fixed in an alcove eiiually open, and by the 
side of the seats of honor. 

‘ Except the barracks, Caraccas possesses scarce- 
ly any public edifices but those dedicated to reli- 
gion, VIZ. eight churches and five convents. The 
barracks, which will hold 2000 men, are hand- 
some, and situate on a spot commanding beau- 
tiful views. They are storied, with a double 
yard, and occupied by the troops of the line 
alone. militia have their barracks in the 

opposite part of the city. Here is also a college, 
founded in 1778 by the bi.shop Antonio Gon- 
zalez d’Acuna, and converted into a university 
in 1792; and a theatre, which will hold 1500 or 
1800 persons.- The population in 1812 was 
50,000, when, in the great earthquake on the 
12th of March, 12,0ti0 are supposed at once to 
have perished. 'Phe late political convulsions 
are suppose<l to have farther reduced the present 
population of the city to 20,0t)0. 

* It is divided between whites, negroes, and a 
few Indians. The first are either merchants, 
planters, professional, or military men ; very 
proud, and disdaining all kinds of labor. ‘ The 
women of Caraccas are seldom blondes; hut, 
with hair of the blackness of jet, they have the 
white of alaliaster. Their eyes, large and finely 
shaped, speak, in an expressive nianncr., that 
langu/ige which is of all countries. T'he caruu- 
tion of their lips is finely softened by the white- 
ness of their skins, and concurs to foitii jlm 
ensemble which we denominate beauty, 
stature does not correspond with their shape: 
see few above the middle size, many below, 
would be losing lime to search for pretty fcr • 
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•9 they pass a gicat pottion ot their lives at their 
wintlows, one would say, that nature had wished 
to embellish only that part of their bodies which 
they expose to view. Their gait also is deficient 
in grace.’ 

The luxury of European capitals is by no 
means unattainable at CaYaccas. The Spanish gra- 
rity and the Creole voli^tuousness are seen in 
singular combination, llie inhabitants of this 
and the other towns of Colombia seldom dine 
with each other, and are on the whole temperate ; 
but tliey give frequent collations of coffee, cho- 
colate, tea, cakes, and wine, when they display 
their porcelain and fine glass, and the ladies, 
both old and young, appear in all their attrac- 
tions. 

Before the revolution every house of respec- 
tability was encumbered by a vast train of do- 
mestic slaves. Religious festivals are so frequent 
at Caraccas, that there are very few days in the 
year on which they do not celebrate some saint, 
and what multiplies them almost to infinity is, 
that every festival is preceded by a neuvaine, or 
succession of nine days, consecrated to prayer; 
and followed by an octave, or succession of eight 
days, during which to their prayers the faithful 
join public amusements, such as fire-works, 
concerts, &c. ; the most brilliant part of their 
festivals is the procession of the saint who is cele- 
brated. When the men go to church they must 
always wear a coat, great coat, or cloak, and the 
women, rich or poor, especially the whites, are 
rigorously required to be in black. Their dress 
on this occasion generally consists in a petticoat 
and veil of black. Negroes only have a white 
veil. Posts are now forwarded regularly and 
periodically, from the capital only, for Mara- 
caibo, Porto Cuvello, Santa Cumana, and 
Guiana. All the towns lying on the road to 
these places enjoy the advantages of the mail. 
All the roads of the country are under the direct 
control of the Government. 

The coast of the Caraccas was discovered by 
ColuiuLus m 1498, during his third voyage to 
llie western world. In 1550 the former captain- 
generalship of the Caraccas was established, and 
ultimately contained nearly 48,000 square leagues 
(twenty-five to a degree) and a million of inha- 
bitants. It existed, with some slight variations of 
territory, to the revolution in 1810, see Co- 
lombia, and comprehended the province of Ve- 
nezuela, in the centre ; the government of Mara- 
caibo, westward; Guiana, south; Cumana, east; 
and the island of Margaretta. 

CAIIACCI (Lewis, Augustin, and Hannibal), 
three celebrated painters of Bologna. Lewis was 
bom in 1555 ; and was cousin-german to Augus- 
tin and Hannibal, who were brothers, the sons of 
a tailor, who gave them a liberal education. 
Ihey were both disciples of their cousin I^ewis. 
Augustin gained a knowledge of mathematics, 
tiatural philosophy, music, poetry, and most of 
the liberal arts: but, though painting was his 
principal pursuit, he learned the art of engraving 
•tom (Cornelius Cort, and surpassed all the mas- 
ters of his time. Hannibal never deviated from 
uis pencil. These three painters, at length formed 
3 plan of association, and founded that celebrated 
school, called Caracci’s Academy. Hither the 


young students resorted to he instructed in the 
rudiments of painting ; here the Caracci taught 
freely all that came. Lewis’s charge was to make 
a collection of antique statues and bas-reliefs. 
They had designs of the best masters ; a collec- 
tion of curious books on all subjects relating to 
their art ; and a skilful anatomist to teach what 
belonged to the knitting and motions of the 
muscles, &c. There were often disputations in 
the academy ; and the literati, as well as painters, 
proposed questions, which were always decided 
by Lewis. The lame of the (\aracci reaching 
Rome, the cardinal Farnese sent for Hannibal, 
to paint the gallery of his palace. Hannibal 
willingly went, liaving a great desire to see Ra- 
phael’s works, with the antique statues, &,c. The 
gusto which he took there from the ancient sculp- 
ture, made him change his Bolognian maimer for 
one more learned', hut less natural in the design 
and coloring. Augustin followed Hannibal, to 
assist him in the Farnese gallery ; but the bro- 
thers not agreeing, I'arnese sent Augustin to the 
court of Banna, where he died in 1602, aged 
forty-five. II is most celebrated piece is the 
communion of St. Jerome, in Bologna. In the 
meanwhile, Hannibal continued working in the 
Farnese gallery at Rome; and, after eight years 
labor, finished the painting? in the perfection in 
which they arc still to be seen ; but the cardinal, 
inffuenced by ignorance and avarice, gave him 
but a little above £200. This confirmed him in 
a melancholy, to which his temper naturally in- 
clined, and made him resolve never more t<i 
touch his pencil; which resolution he had un- 
doubtedly kept, if his neces.siti(!s had not com- 
pelled him to break it. It is said that his melan- 
choly gained so innch upon him, that at times it 
affected his reason. It did not, however, put a 
stop to his amours; and his dehaucherics at 
Naples, whither he liad retired for the recovery 
of his health, brought a distemper upon him, of 
which he died in 1609, in his forty-ninth year. 
His veneration for Raphael was so great, that it 
was his death-bed roriuest to ho buried in the 
same tomb with him; which was accordingly 
done in the pantheon at Rome. There are ex- 
tant several prints of the Virgin, and some other 
subjects etched by him. He is said to have been 
an open-hearted man; very communicative to 
his scholars; and so extremely kind to them, 
that he generally kept his money in the same box 
with his colors, that they might have recourse to 
either as they had occasion. While Hannibal 
w'orked at Rome, Lewis was courted from all 
parts of Lombardy, especially by the clergy; 
and we may judge of his capacity and facility, 
by the great number of his works. In the midst 
of these employments Hannibal solicited him to 
come and assist him in the I'arnese gallery, so 
earne.stly, that he went to Rome and corrected 
several things in tiiat gallery ; but, after painting 
a figure or two, he returned to Bologna, where 
he died in 1610, aged sixty-four. 

CAR'ACK, n. Span, carraca ; Old. Fr. car- 
raque ; Ger. carackc ; low Lat. carraca. But 
Minsheu derives the word from the Ilal. caricoy 
a freight or burden. A carack, often spelt car- 
rack and carrick, is a large ship of burden, the 
same with those that are now called galleons 
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Oh, sir, upon her nose, »11 oVr rinbellished with 
ruhirs, carlmnclos, sapphires, tloclining their rich as- 
p<*( t to the hot breath of Spain ; wlio sent whole anna- 
does of carracks to be ballasted at her nose. S/iahpeare. 

In which river, the greatest e ‘ack of Portnga* 
may ride afloat ton miles within tlj forts. Raleigh. 

The bigger whale like some huge carack lay. 
Which wanteth sea room with her foes to play. 

Waller. 

CA'RACOL, V. & n. ^ Sp. airacoleary from 
Ca'hacolf.. S caracoly u snail ; with 

reference to the spiral turns in the snail’s shell. 
Ilut the Sparnsh itself is derived from Hub. caruCy 
throtij^h Ar. In horsemanship, an ob- 

lique tread, traced out in semi-rounds, changing 
from one hand to the other, withovit oitserving a 
regular ground. Tlie half turn, which, after his 
rlistjharge, a horseman makes to pass from the front 
of the s<piaflron to tlie rear is called caracole. 
’I'Ik; caracole is also made by a wliole troop of 
(aval tv, for the purpose indicated in the fol- 
lowing (piotatiou. 

WJkmi tJir» liorso advnnrtT to chargi; in battle, tliey 
rido soin('ljia''S in caracoles, to amuse tb(^ enein}', and 
put them ill doulit wbetlier tliey are about to cliargc 
them in tbe front or on the flank. 

F a rri ct *s Dietiuiutru. 

(hVR'Af’T, 7Z. ) Kfouriov. Lat. ceratin/n; 
Cau'at, 7t. S Arab, h i raly I’er. charat ; 
I’r. carat ; llal. canilto. Kennet derives it from 
carrarfa, wliieh anciently signilied any weight. 
lb?si(h's the two spcdlings alrtnidy given, this word 
IS spelt in a variety of ways ; carract, karract, 
t;urrat, and karrat. It denotes a four-grain 
weight, for weighing dianumds, the grains of 
which are somewhat lighter than common grains ; 

imaginary weight by which the degree of 
ymrity in gold is iruiicaiod ; and, ligurutively, 
the value of anytldng. 

A mark, bcim,’: an < troy, divided into 

nly-four etpial ports, ailed e md curb oarae' 

> foi tiy llii j^iit is distinguished the 

ifler 4 of flieir j;old •, for, if to the liuest 

jjiild be put two (’(/» ,cis of :iUoy, botli making, wlu'ii 
( old, but an ounce, or evi nly-four (.-aroet*, then tliis 
gold i» said to b(i twciilyawo curacts fine. Cucker. 

1'hou be of gold, art. woi t of gold ; 

Other, lest inrc precious. 

Hhukspcarc. 

They are men that set the < atid value ujiori 
things as they love them j but ice is not every 
man’s inistre.ss. ilni Jumon. 

# 

CARACTAtM'S, a nmowned king of the ;ui- 
cient British people, called Silureit, miialnting 
{South Wales. Having valiantly defended liis 
country seven years against the Uomaus, he was 
at last defeated ; and tlying to Cartisinandna, 
qnecn of the Brigantes, was l.y her treacln tously 
delivered uji to die Romans, and Ic ' in triumph 
fo the emperor C'laudius, then at York; where 
his noble behaviour, and heroic but pathetic 
speech, obtained idm not only his liberty, hut 
the esteem of the emperor, A.D. 52. Buchanan, 
Monipeimy, and the other ancient Scots histo- 
rians, make this heroic prince one of the Scots 
monarchs; nephew and successor to king Mc- 


tellanus : and .,ay that he was elected general of 
til's united army of Scots, Piets, and Britons. 

CARAMAN[A,an interior province of Asiatic 
Turkey, east of Natolia, comprising about 35,000 
square miles of surface ; it is excluded from the 
Mediterranean by Itchiil, a very rugged and 
mountainous district, but whicli is commonly 
considered as forming part of the province of 
Caramania; but be that as it may, the Alpine 
character of the part bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, precludes it from deriving much advan- 
tage from the water communication on that side. 
It is intersected by the Kisil .lermak, which, 
after a course of about 350 miles. Hows north 
into the Black Sea, it has a salt water lake of 
considerable extent in the north-west part of the 
lirovince ; and in the south-west are several lakes 
of fresh water, which yield abundance of fish ; 
the equilibrium of the waters of all these lakes 
seems to be maintained by evaporation, no visible 
outlet appearing ; the forests in the mountainous 
parts of the province yield abundance of tlie 
finest timber, both oak and pine, and the vine 
and llg-trec, with innumerable varietit's of 
flowering and odoriferous shrubs, luxuriate in 
every yiart. Caramania comprehends the ancient 
l’amphylia,and a great part of Cilicia, Pisidiaarid 
Cappadocia 1 1. Bajazel united it to the ( )Uoman 
Kmpire in 1488, and thus a country once teeming 
with population, and studded with numerous 
tine cities and towns, is again a desert inliahitcd 
by tribes of Turcomans, partaking mon^ of a 
negro mode than a settled life. They, howijvtir, 
carry on some external traffic, in camtds’ hair, 
goats’ wool, and opium. Of the number of i».s 
inhabitants there is no account worthy of atten- 
tion; but they probably do not exceed from 150 
to 200,000. Cogni or Konicli, in the lat. of 33' 
10' W. and 32° 25' of E. long., 308 miles east 
of Smyrna, and 150 north of the shore of the 
Mediterranean is the capital ; the other principal 
towns are Erekli, Akserai, and Ker-shehr on tiie 
hanks of the Kisil Jermak; and Kaisarich, to- 
wards tht? eastern extremity of the .province. 
Konich and lirckli are on the route of the cara- 
vans from Constantinople to Alejipo. 

C A II ABACUS the thick, solid shell, whuh 
covers the turtle; aiul to which adhere those fine 
transparent shells, called tortoise .sliells, of which 
snuff-boxes, &:c. are made. 

CAllABOi'EBA, ill zoology, a small species 
of lizard, common in the Brasils, and esteemed 
])oisonous. Its body is of a liver color, and has 
several while spots. Tlierc arc marks of white 
on the tail, variegated with yellow. Its eyes are 
bright and vivid. 

CAll'A VAIS', 7*. } Ar. and Ver^. kei'ivm ; 

Carava.n'sauy, n. \ Turk, kcrvuii ; Br. cara- 
vanne-y Ital. caruvana. Its primary meaning »s 
a troop of persons assembled to journey togt- 
tlier, eilhtjr for commercial purpose.s, or in pil- 
grimage. Secondarily, it denotes a large co- 
vered oonveyance for goods ; the name of which 
is .sometimes abbreviated into van. A caravan- 
sary, I’er. kerwamuruy is a house built in ine 
eastern countries, chielly in dry, barren, 
places, fur the reception of travellers. It diner-* 
however, from an inn, by affording onlv shehc* 
except in some few cases. 
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They set forth 

Their airy caravan, high over seas 
Flyingf and over lands, with mutual wing 
Easing their flight. Paradise Lost. 

Sir, what ill chance hath brought thee to this place. 
So far from path or road of men, who pass 
lu troop or caravan? Paradise Regained, 

When Joseph, and the blessed virgin mother, had 
lost their most holy son, they sought him in the re- 
tinues of their kindred, and the caravans of the Gali- 
lean pilgrims. Risfutp Taylor. 

The inns which receive the caravans in Persia, and 
the cast(?rn countries, are called by the name of cara- 
vmuaries. Spectator. 

The spacious mansion, like a Turkish caravansary, 
entertains tlie vagabond with only bare lodging. 

Pope's Letters. 

There, deadly Suinicl striding o’er the land. 

Sweeps his red wing, and w hirls the burning sand ; 

As w'inds the weary caravan along, 

'I'hc fiery storm involves the hapless throng. 

Scott. 

licaguc after leagtic, through many a lingering day. 
Steer the swart caravans their sultry way ; 

O’er sandy wastes, on gasping eamels toil. 

Or print with pilgrim steps the burning soil. 

Darwin. 

(’ahavan, or Karavan, iu Africa and the 
east, derived from the l^ersian word wliich sij;- 
iiilies a merchant, is a company of travellers and 
j)il^rims, more particularly of merchants, who, 
for their greater security, and to assist each other, 
irian h in a body through the deserts, and other 
dangerous places, which are infested with Arab 
and natives robbers. There are four regular ca- 
ravans wliich go yearly to Mecca ; the first from 
Damascus, composed of pilgrims and merchants 
from Kuro]K: and Asia; the second from Cairo, 
for the Mahommedans of Barbaiy; the third 
from Zihilh, near the mouth of the lied Sea, 
^vlu;^e those of Arabia and India meet; the fourth 
from llabylon, where the Persians assemble. 
I\lojt of the inland commerce of the east is 
carried oTi by caravans. Peter the Great esta- 
Misheil a trade between Russia and China by 
means of a caravan. Rougnon, geographer to 
the duke of J.orraine, publislied a treatise of the 
caravans of merchants in Asia. There are com- 
monly four chief ofHcers of a caravan, viz. the 
caravan hachi, or chief ; the captain-guide ; cap- 
lain of the rest; and captain of (listribution. 
The first has absolute commanrl over all the rest : 
the second is absolute in the inarch : the oHice of 
the third only commences when the caravan stops 
and makes a stay: to the fourth it belongs to 
dispose of every part of the corps, in case of an 
attack or battle ; ne has also the inspection over 
the distnj^ution of provisions, which is made 
iiruler him by several distributors, who give se- 
rurity to the master of the caravan, and have each 
•>f them a certain number of persons, elephants, 
h'omedaries, &c. to take care of at their own 
deril. The treasurer of the caravan makes a 
'ifth officer, who has under him severtft agents 
ittd interpreters, who keep journals of all that 
passes, for the satisfaction of all concerned. Any 
dealer is at liberty to form a caravan. He in 
‘vhose name it is raised, is considered Jis the chief 
of the caravan, unless lie appoint some other in 
his place. there are several merchants equally 


concerned, they elect a caravan bachi; after 
which, they appoint officers to conduct the cara- 
van and decide all controversies. There have 
been also sea caravans, established on the same 
footing, and for the same purposes. 

CARAVA'NCE, l Span. garbanzOfn. species 

Garaba'nce, n. J of kidney-bean, with pods 
like the carol). 

Caravansary, or Caravansf.ra, in ar- 
chitecture, a large house or public |)uilding, 
erected for the reception of travellers. Those 
buildings are seldom ihoro than one story high, 
and are usually of a quadrangular form, with 
])orticos in the interior for tlie liorsos and camels ; 
chambers for the merchants and travellers, and 
warehouses for the merchandise. 

CAR'AVEL, or ) Tr. canivellc ; Ikasciuc, 

Car'vei,, n. ) carnbclla ; Span, caruvcl- 
la ; Ital. caravda; Gor. kurfe ; Lat. cara- 
bas. Carvel is the spelling most in use, but 
the word is sometimes spelt carved. A swift 
bark ; a light, round, old-fashioned ship, of 
lao or 140 tons burden, with a square poop, 
rigged and fitted out like a galley, formerly used 
in Spain and I’ortugal. Jt is also, as appears 
from Sir T. Herbert's Travels, an old name of 
the urtica marina, or sea blubber. 

I gave them orders if they found any Indians there, f 
to send in the little lly boat, or the varvrl, into tin; river ; ‘ 
for, with our great ships, wc durst not approach tho 
coast. Raleigh. 

She may spare iin; her inisen and lier bonnets, 
strike her main petticoat, and yet outsail me. I am 
a carvel to her. liemimont and Fletcher. 

In an obstinate engagement witli some Venetian 
cararefo, the vessel on board which Im served took fixe. 

Robertson, 

The camel is a sea fume, floating on the ocean, of a 
globuus form. Sir T. Herbert. 

(’aravel, a small vessel on the coast of 
France, used in fishing herrings on the banks 
They arc commonly from twenty-five to thirty 
tons burden. 

CAli'AWAY, 71. Fr. ram; Ital. alcaravea 
Span, alcaruhueya ; Lat. ciirum. A plant pro- 
ducing warm aromatic seeds, which are used in 
medicine and confectionary. See Cari m. 
CAIl'BON, n. y r. Carbone ;Lat.€ar^ 

Carbon a'ceous, aJj. >bo. Carbon is one of 

CarbonTc. 3 the simple bodies of 

chemistry ; carbonaceous is that which contains 
carbon ; carbonic that which relates to carbon. 

Carbon. Charcoal is a word often em- 
ployed synonymously with carbon : but, although 
charcoal is the form under which carbon nM^t 
commonly occurs, yet it is in this form mnted 
with several extraneous ingredients. The dia- 
mond was concluded, by Guyton Morveau, to be 
the only form of pure carbon ; but the experi- 
ments of Allen and Pepys have tended to show 
that these hard substances, although so widely 
different in external character and appearance, 
are chemically the same ; the difference between 
them seeming to result from the different state of 
segregation of their particles. It further seems 
that the diamond is absolutely free from botli 
water and hydrogen ; and it is in this particular, 
as well as in the mode by which its particles are 
aggregated, that the diflercnce seems to obtain 
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between charcoal and the diamono. Diamond 
converts iron into steel ; which power is likewise 
characteristic of charcoal. See Diamond. 

Charcoal appears to be the same substance 
from whatever wood it is procured, but it is 
jsually made upon a lartje scale from oak, chest- 
nut, elm, beech, or ash-wood. Lamp black may 
be regarded as a very pure carbon, after it has 
been heated red hot in a very close vessel. This 
is prepaited by causing the dense smoke, arising 
from refuse resin burnt in a furnace, to be col- 
lected. 

Although charcoal, as we have said, is the 
same in principle from whatever source it may 
have helm obtained, some woods give much more 
of it than others. From 100 parts of the follow- 
ing woods, Messrs. Allen and Pepys obtained 
the quantities of charcoal as stated in the an- 
nexed table : — 

lleech . 15*00 Oak . . 17*40 

Mahogany . 15*75 Fir . . 18*17 

J.ignum Vita; 17*25 Box . . 20*25 

Charcoal condticts electricity, although the 
wood from which it has been procured, if .simply 
deprived of its moisture by evaporating it, is a 

1)11(1 actor. It, however, conducts caloric 

very slowly. It is insoluble in water, and hencc' 
charring wood preserves it from the effects of 
moisture in some measure ; but it has an attrac- 
tion for a given portion of water, which it retains 
with force, and when heated nearly red hot it has 
the power of decomposing the fluid, forming with 
its oxygen either carbonic oxide or carbonic acid, 
according to the quantity employed ; it also com- 
bines with the hydrogen of the water and forms 
carburetted hydrogen. 

Charcoal po.ssessing a powerful affinity for oxy- 
gen, becomes useful in deoxygenating metallic 
oxi(les, and thus reviving the metal. It com- 
bines also with sulphur and hydrogen. With 
iron, as above intimated, it forms steel. 

It has an antiseptic power, and hence its uti- 
lity in correcting the smell of foul ulcers ; * on 
this account,* says Dr. Ure, ‘it is the best denti- 
frice.’ It enters into the composition of gun- 
powder; *and in its finer states, as in ivory black, 
lamp black, &c. it constitutes the basis of black 
paints, of printers’ ink, and of Indian ink. 

Carbon, in its union with different bases, forms 
important compounds, which will be elsewhere 
noticed. Sec Ciikmistry. 

CARBONA'DK, «. ^ Vr. carbonade ; from 

Caubona'do, v.Scn.S Lat. rarto, acoal. Meat 
I, to be broiled on the coals. Cotgrave 
afWT Sherwood define it to moan also a slash 
over the face, which fetcheth the flesh wit 
By an extension of this me*aning, tlie verb signi- 
fies to cut *and hack any part of the body ; but, 
thus applied, it is used only in a ludicrous or 
contemptuous sense. 

If I come in Lis way willingly, let him make a car- 
bonado of me. Shakspeare. 

CARBONARI, a sect of Italian and Genn*dn 
freemasons. 

CARBONARIA, in ancient geography, one of 
the mouths of the Kridanus in Italy, mentioned 
by Pliny ; now U Portt di-Coro 
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CARBON ATF.S are neutral salts, composed 
of the carbonic acid, and certain bases. See 
Chemistry. 

Carbonic Acid. In the article Air, and 
in the history of chemical science, it will be seen 
what an important part the discovery of this acid 
performed, in aiding the progress, and altering 
the complexion, of chemical science. ® 

This acid is produced abundantly by various 
processes of nature ; the best method of obtain- 
ing it artificially for the purposes of experiments 
is that of pouring dilute muriatic acid upon marl 
ble, which is a carbonate of lime ; in this way 
the carbonic acid is set at liberty, and it may be 
collected over water. 

Most of the carbonates will, indeed, give out 
their carbonic acid by being treated with heat, 
even without the assistance of another acid, since 
the affinity by which it is retained, with its several 
base.s, is for the most part feeble. Chalk, for 
instance, or unslakcd lime, soon becomes quick- 
lime by the application of heat, which causes the 
separation of the carbonic acid from the material, 
and thus leaves it in a caustic, or pure, or quick 
condition. 

Carbonic acid may be analysed by the action 
of the metal potassium, which is capable of ab- 
stracting its oxygen (it is a compound of oxygen 
and carl3on), and with the aid of heat burns it 
with great splendor ; clrarcoal is deposited, and 
an oxide of potassium is formed. In this, and 
in some other cases, oxygen is seen alternately 
producing acid and alkali. If carbonic acid, ob- 
tained by burning the diamond in oxygen, be 
thus decomposed by potassium, the carbon makes 
its appearance in the form of charcoal, equal in 
weight to the diamond consumed. 

There are some other substances which at high 
temperatures are capable of decomposing c'ar- 
bonic acid, and abstracting part of its oxygen ; 
thus, if a mixture of two parts of hydrogen and 
one of carbonic acid, by volume, be passed 
tlirough a red hot tube with a proper apparatus, 
water is formed, and carbonic oxide passes into 
the receiver, mixed with tlie excess of hydrogen. 

If carbonic acid be p*dssed over red hot char- 
coal, it becomes converted into carbonic oxide by 
taking up an additional jxirtion of base. The 
blue flame, often seen upon the surface of a 
charcoal fire, arises from the combustion of tire 
carbonic oxide formed in this way ; the air en- 
tering at the bottom forms carbonic acid, which, 
passing through the red hot charcoal, becoiwjs 
converted into carbonic oxide. 

At a bright red heat, iron decomposes car- 
bonic acid, by abstracting a portion of its oxy- 
gen, and forming oxide of iron ancb^carbonic 
oxide ( Braude). 

For the various combinations of carbonic acid 
with bases, see Chemistry, and the respective 
articles. 

CAR’BU NCLE, n. Fr. carfmncle ;dta.. 

Car’toncled, rtt/;. 9 carhonchio ; Span. 

Carbu'ncular, adj. t carbunculo ; L*at. car- 

Carbuncula'tion, n. ^ buncnlus. A gt'in» 
once believed to shine in the dark, like a glow- 
ing coal, whence its name, from the diminutive 
of rarbo : red spots or pimples on the fece and 
body, very commonly one of the merited brands 
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and punUhments of a drunkard. Carbuncnlar 
signifies belonging to a carbuncle ; or red, like 
that gem. Carbunculation is applied to the blast- 
ing of young plants, whether eflecte<l by excessive 
beat or by an opposite cause, when ‘ ihe parching 
air burns ftore, and cold perform the effect of 
fire.’ 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art. 

Were not so rich a jewel. Shatupeare. 

An armour all of gold ; it was a king's — 

He has destirved it, were it earbuneled 

Like holy Pheebus' car. Id. 

His head 

Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes, 

Vith burnished neck of verdant gold. 

Paradise Lost. 

It was a pestilent fever, but there followed no car- 
bmele, no purple or livid spots, or the like> the mass 
of the blood not being tainted. Bacon, 

It is believed that a carbuncle doth shine in the 
dark like a burning cole, from whence it hath its name, 

Wilkins. 

Red blisters rising on their paps appear. 

And flaming carbuncles and noisome sweat. 

Dryien. 

Carbuncle is a stono of the ruby kind, of a rich 
blood-red colour Woodward. 

CAUttt^c LE, in heraldry, a rliarge or bearing, 
consisting of eight radii, four whereof make a 
common cross, and the other four a saltier. 
Some call these radii, ballons- or staves, because 
round, and enriched with buttons, or pearled 
like pilgrim’s staves. 

Cahbunct.k, in medicine. See Anthrax. 

Carruncle, in natural history, a very elegant 
gem, whose color is deep red, with an admixture 
of scarlet. This gem was known among the an- 
cients by the name of anthrax. It is usually 
found pure, and of the S5ime degree of hardness 
will) the sapphire. It is naturally of an angular 
figure; and is found adhering, by its base, to a 
heavy and ferruginous stone of the emery kind : 
its usual size is nearly a quarter of an inch in 
length, and two-thirds of that in diameter in its 
thickest parts : when held up against the sun it 
loses its aeep tinge, and becomes exactly of the 
color of a burning charcoal, whence the name. 
It bears the hre unaltered. It is found only in 
the Kast Indies, and there but very raredy. 

CAKfiURET OF Sulphur, &c. See Che- 
mistry, and Hydrogen. 

Carburetted Hydrogen Gas. See Che- 
mistry. 

CA'RCANET, or } Fr. carcan ; Belg. kar- 

Ca'rknet, n. ■ Skant; ^v/ed. quark; Mid. 
hat. carcarum. Menage, with less force than he 
sometimes employs, refers its derivation to the 
Or. letpMgpoc, a species of chain. It ’p a neck- 
chain ; a necklace. As its immediate parent is 
'he Fr. rorcaw, it can only be applied to that which 
Poes round the neck. 

Say that I lingered with you at your shop. 

To see the making of her carcanet. Shakspeare. 

1 have seen her bcaet and bedect all ovei%ith eme- 
ralds and pearls, and a carcanet about her neck. 

Hahewell. 

CA'RCASS, n. ^ carquasse^ car- 

, (U'rc ASS-LIKE, adj. } cas$e; Mid. Lat. carca- 
^m. By some etymologists, a violent attempt 
hcen made to derive Uic word from carquois, 


a quiver ; than which nothing, it seems, can well 
be more * false and forced.’ Minsheu finds its 
or^in in carocassOf flesh decayed, or deprived of 
life. Its meanings are, a dciad body ; ludicrously, 
a living body ; the decayed parts, the ruins, the 
remains, of anything; the uncompleted, unoma- 
mented parts of anything, as of a house ; lasdy, 
an oblong iron shell, filled with combustibles, 
to be thrown from a mortar. 

But when tbU carcass here to earth shall be refard, 

1 do bequeath my weried ghost to serve her afterward. 

• Surrey. 

To blot the honour of the dead. 

And with foul cowardise his carcass shame. 
Whose living hands immortalized his name. 

Spenser. 

Here's a stay. 

That shakes the rotten carcass of old death 
Out of his rags ! Here's a large mouth, indeed. 
That s])its forth death, and mountains, rucks, and 
seas 1 Id. 

To-day how many would have given their honours 
To've saved tlieir carcasses ! Id. 

4 rutt(’n carcass of a boat, not rigged. 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast. Jd. 

Where cattle pastured late, now scattered lies. 
With carcasses aud arms, the insanguined ficM. 

Milton. 

If a man visits his sick friend in hope of a le-- 
gacy, he is a vulture, and only waits fur the carcass. 

Tayler. 

What could be thought a sufficient motive to have 
had an eternal carcass of an universe, wherein the 
materials and positions of it were eternally laid to- 
gether. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The scaly nations of the sea profound. 

Like shipwrecked carcasses are driven aground. 

Dryden. 

He that finds himself in any distress, either of car- 
cass or of fortune, should deliberate upon the matter 
before he prays for a change. L* Estrange. 

Methinks I scent some some rich repast. 

The savor strengthens with the blast, 

SnulTthen, the promised feast inhale, 

I taste the carcass in vhe gale. Gay. 

This penknife keen my windpipe shall divide. 
What shall I fall as squeaking pigs have dyed. 

No — To some tree this carcass I'll suspend. 

But worrying curs find such untimely end. Id. 

Carcass, a kind of combustible, consisting of 
an iron case filled with composition, and so called 
because the circles that pass from one plate to 
another seem to represent the ribs of a skeleton 
or carcass. Carcasses were formerly made ob- 
long as well as round, but these have been fofjftd 
so uncertain in their flight that they are novwlh- 
tirely rejected. The composition with which 
they are filled is thus made: — boil 15 lbs. of 
pitch in a glazed earthen pot, and mix with it 
3 lbs. of tallow, 30 lbs. of powder, 6 lbs. of salt- 
petre, and as many slopins as can be put in : 
the case is then filled with this; loaded pistol 
barrels, and grenades, are put in with it, and it 
is wrapped in a cloth and well pitched ; lastly^ 
three or four lioles arc bored in it, aud filled with 
fuse composition ; from these the long flame 
issues, and will set anything on fire within six 
feet of its range. Carcasses arc thrown out of 
mortars, and weigh from fifty to 230 lbs accord- 
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ing to the size of the mortars out of which tliey 
are to be thrown. There ate other carcasses for 
the sea-service, which so nearly resemble these, 
that any further description will be needless. 

CAIICASSON K, an ancient city and bishop’s 
see of I’rance, the capital of the present depart- 
ment of the Aude, a river which divides it into 
the upper and lower town. The former, which 
is by far the more ancient, and contains the ca- 
thedral, hears exclusively the name of the city; 
tlie lower town is of modern erection, and on the 
whole better built. Together t,Iu;y now contain 
about 15,000 inhabitants, wlio manufacture cloth 
for the Levant, and conrluct a consiflerable ex- 
port trade by means of the canal of Laiu^uedoc, 
which runs within a mile of this place. When, 
in the thirteenth century, Innocent III. had pro- 
scribed the Albigenses for heresy, Kaymond, tlie 
reignintj viscount of (’arcassone, was included in 
that proscription. Simon de Montfort, general 
of tlu! army of the church, invested (’arcassone 
in 1209. The inhabitants, terrified at the fate of 
other places wln.TC the most dreadful massacres 
liad been committed, demanded leave to cai)itu- 
late ; but this act of mercy was only extended to 
them under a condition equally cruel, unparal- 
leled, and, indeed, incredible, if we had not tlu; 
unanimous testimony of all the contemporary 
writers. The people were all obliged, without 
exception of rank or sex, to evacuate it in a stale 
of nudity ; and Agnes, the viscountes.s, was not 
exempted, though young and beautiful, from this 
ignominious and shocking flis^rrace. Carcassone 
is thirty-six miles west of Narboime, and fifty 
south-east of Toulouse. 

('^AR't’FJiAdL, Lat. career. Prison fees. 
(’AR'(^/LRAL, l.at. career. Ilekmging to a 
prison. 

CARCKRKS, in the ancient Circensian games, 
were enclosures in the circus, wherein the liorses 
were restrained till the signal w as given for starl- 
ing, when they at once flew open. 

LARC^INO'MA, n. ^ rrom Ka^mvoQy a 

C/ARCinom'atocs, ^ crab. A cancer; a 

disease in the horny coat of the eye ; cancerous; 
having a tendency to cancer. 

Carcinoma. See Cancrr. 

CARD, V. Si, n. ^ Fr. carte ; Ital. carta ; 
Card-tablf., n. Lat. cfiarta ; 

('ar'i)er, n. The most extensive 

Car'ding, 7i. [meaning of the word 

CARD-oEVOTF.n, [ card is a stiff kind of 
Card-maker, n. paper painted with 

Card-match, n. ligure.s, a certain nura- 

t aD-TARTE, n. J her of pieces of which 

led a pack, and is used in games of chance 
or skill. By means of this pack, health, temp r, 
fortune, and often honor, are made a sacrifice 
by the card-devoted throng. A more honorable 
appropriation of the word is to the paper placed 
under the mariner’s needle, and marked wiili the 
various winds; and to the instrument with which 
wool is carded. These cards contribute, to remedy 
the evils which are inflicted by the other species. 
Card is also a short note, written in the third 
person, and on card paper. To card,' as 
derived from the noun, is to play much at cards; 
but the verb is disused in this sense. In its 
usual acceptation it nieaos* to comb wool with a 


piece of wood, thick set with crooked wire* 
It then has its origin from Fr. carder; l,at. car, 
duus, teazle; the teazle having been originally 
employed for this purpose. In old writers we 
find it, too, with the opposite meanings of blend- 
ing together and disentangling. 

A thousand w'aycs he them could entertamo. 
With all the thriftles games that may be found ' 
With mumming and with masking all around. 
With dice, with card*, with biliards farre untit. 
With shuttlecocks, raissceming manlie wit. 

Spenter, Mothtrr Iluhberd'a Tale 

As pilot well export in perilous wave. 

That to a steadfast star his course hath bent. 
When foggy mistes or cloudy tempest have 
The faithful light of that faire lainpc yblent. 

And coverM heaven with hideous dreriment 
Upon his card and compass firmes his eye, 

(The niaster.s of his long experiment) 

And to them does the steddy heline apply. 
Bidding his winged vcsscll fairely forward fly. 

Spetmer 

The lilly, lady of the flowery field. 

The flowcr-de-luce her lovely parainoure. 

Bid thee to them thy friiitlesse labors yield. 

And sooue leave off this toylsomc weary stoure 
Loe, ! loc ! how brave she decks her bounteous bouro, 
AVith silken curtens and gold coverlctts. 

Therein to .shrowd her sumptuous bolainoure ' 

Yet neither spinnes nor cards, ne cares nor fretts. 

But to her mother Nature all her care she h-tts. Id. 

A vengeance on your crafty withere<l hide ' 

Yet 1 have faced it with a card of ten. 

Shafapeare. 

Am not I Chrislophero Sly, by occupation a card 
maker, I(L 

The v<!ry quarters that they blow'. 

All the quarters that they know, 

1’ th’ Shipman's card. Id. 

How absolute the knave is ! wo must speak by tho 
card, or equivocation will undo us. Id. 

'I'hc clothit'rs all have put off. 

The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers. Id. 

The while their w’ivos do sit 
Bc.sidc them, carding wool. May's Virgil, 
It is an pxcelhmt drink for a consumption, to be 
drank either alone, or carded w'ith si'xne other beer. 

Bacon. 

It is necessary that this book be carded and purged 
of certain base things. 

Skelton. Translation of Don Quixote. 
Many too nicely take exceptions at cardrs, tables, 
and dice, and such inixt lusorious lots (whom Gata- 
ker well confutes), which though they bo honest in 
theinselvos, yet may justly be otherwise excepted at, 
as they are often abused, and forbidden as things 
most pernicious. Burton^ Anat. Mel 

Go card and spin. 

And leave the business of tho war to facn. 

Dryden 

Well he the title of St. Alban’s bore. 

For never Bacon studyed nature more ; 

But ago allaying now that youthful heat. 

Fits him in France to play at cards and cheat. 

^ MaredU 

Soon she bpreads her hand, the aerial guard 
Descend, and sit on each important card ; 

First, Ariel perched upon a matadore. Pope, 

Sec how the world its veterans rewards . ^ 

A youth of frolics, an old age of cards. 

On life’s vast ocean diversely we tail, 

Rc'ason the card, but passion is the gale. 
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Take care, that those may not make the most noise 
vho have the least to sell, wl*’ch is very observable 
in the venders of card matchet. Adduon, 

Whether there be not every year more cash circu- 
1 ted at the oard-tables of Dublin, that at all the fairs 
„f IreUad! 

Sureca-rds he has for every thing. 

Which well court-awd* they name. 

And stat«!smanlike calls in the king. 

To help out a bad game. 

The earth are dealt, the belt is made 
And the wide park hath lost its shade. Jd 

The pilot’s fair machinery strews the deck, 

A ml cardt and needles swim in floating wreck. 

Falconer. 

Cards were superfluous here, with all the tricks 
That idleness has ever yet contrived 
To fill the void of an unfurnished hraiii. 

To palliate dulncss, and give time a shove. 

Cowper. 

As he that travels far, oft turns aside 
To view some rugged rock or mouldering tower. 
Which seen delights him not : — 

S«i I with brush in hand ami palette spread. 

Paint curds, and dolls, and every idl * thing, 

Tliat fumy llnds in her e\rursiv<r tliglits. Id 

(’akiis, Pi.ayixo. I’hvi cards were in- 
vented in rranco, about the end of the reign of 
(’harlf’s the f ifth. No nii'iition is made of tlu-ni 
])rovi()ns to that found in the Clironicle, written 
hy Tetit .Telian de Saintre, at tlu; time he was 
})age to tliat jirince. The ordinance's of St. 
Louis, of Charles 1\\, and of Charles V, at 
the beginnint; of his reign, in inentionin*; the 
(litferent games in vogue, only speak of dice 
and back-gammon, without naming cards. Under 
Charles Vi., a painter, nanusl .lac(|ucinin drin- 
gonneau, who resided at Paris, in the line 
de la Venerie, inanufactured cards. In an ac- 
count-book of Charles Poupart, superintend- 
ent of finance, and banker to Charles VI. 
there is an entry of fifty-six Paris sous p.aid 
to Jac(picmin ( Jringonneur, the painter, for 
three packs of cards, gilded and colored, and of 
various devices, to be presentetl to our lord the 
king, for his diversion, during the intervals of 
his unfortunate malady. I^robably it is in this 
circumstance that the generally received tradition, 
which rigid moralists have turned to .so much 
account, of cards having been first invented for 
the amusement of an idiot, originated. After 
what has been stated above, it is unnecessary to 
observe that this tradition is unfounded, l.ike 
many other popular errors, liowever, it has been 
productive of so mucli instruction that its exist- 
ence evan hardly be a subject of regret. 

All the curly games of cards are of French in- 
vention, and most of these retain, in all coun- 
tries Wliere they arc played, the whole or greater 
part of the terms in the original language. The 
names by which the playing cards arc at present 
known in France were given to them in the 
reign of Charles VII. ; and the game of nicquet, 
tlie oldest of any known, was iiiveiftca at the 
same period. 

The mode of manufacturing playing cards is 
simple and may be easily explained : indeed it 
nearly resembles the early mode of book print- 
i*^r}> being penbrrned by means of blocks or en- 
graved moulds, and a sheet of wel or moist 


card is laid on the form or block, which is first 
lightly brushed over with an ink, made of lamp- 
black mixed with starch and water; and then 
rubbed off with a round list, in the hand. The 
court-cards they color by help of several 
patterns called ‘ stanefiles,’ consisting of papers 
cut through with a penknife : within the aper- 
tures or incisions of which the several colors, as 
red, &c. are severally applied, for at the first 
printing the card has oidy a mere outline. These 
patterns arc painted with oil-colors, to keep 
them from wearing out by the brushes : being 
lai<l on the paste-board they slide a brush full of 
color loose over the pattern, winch leaving the 
color within the apertures, forms the face or 
figure of the card. 

In the manufacture of cards the ingenuity of 
the artisan is sometimes employed to aid the 
arts of th(! .sharper and professional gambler. 
Thus we find tliat there are marked and brief 
cards : the first of these are so called when the 
aces, kings, queens, and knaves, are marked on 
the cornms of tlie backs with spots of different 
number and order, either with clear water, or 
’ water tinged with pale Indian ink, that those in 
tlie secret may distinguish them. Aces are 
marked with single spots on two corners oppo- 
site, diagonally ; kings with two spots at the 
same corners; knaves with the same number 
transversed, ike. Brief cards are those whicli 
are either longer or broader than the rest, 
chiefly nseil at whist and picquet. The broad 
cards are usually for kings, queens, knaves, and 
aces ; the long for the r(!St. Their design is to 
direct the cutting, to enable him in the secret to 
cm the cards disadvantageously to his adversary, 
and draw the person unacquainted with the 
fraud to cut them favorably for the sharper. As 
the pack is placed either endways or suleways to 
him that is to cut, tlie long or broad cards natu- 
rally lead him to cut to them. 

C A LIU AMIN F, in botany, lady’s smock, a 
g.mus of the siliquosa order, and the tetradyna- 
mia class of plants, natural order thirty-ninth, 
siliquosa. The siliqua parts asunder with a 
siiring, and the valves roll spirally backward ; 
the stigma is entire, and the calyx a little gap- 
ing. i)f tills there are twenty-two known spe- 
cies; but the most remarkable is the C. praten- 
sis, with a large purplish flower. It grows 
naturally in many parts of Britain, and is also 
called cnckow-flower. The single sorts are not 
admitted into gardens, but the double deserve a 
place, as making a pretty appearance during the 
time tliey are in flower. The flower of ^l^^spe- 
cies has a place in the Materia Mcdica, up^ the 
authority of Sir George Baker, who has published 
five cases, two of chorea sancti viti, one of spas- 
modic asthma, an hemiplegia, and a case of 
spasmodic afl'eetions of the lower limbs, wherein 
the florcs cardamines were supposed to have 
been succe.ssfully used. 

CAilDAMOMUM. See Amom u m 

CARDAN (Jerome), one of the most extraor- 
dinary geniuses of his age, was born at Pavia, 
24tb Sept. 1501. lie was born with his head 
covered with black curled hair. When four 
years old he was carried to Milan, where his 
father was an advocate. At twenty he entered 
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Che unirersity^ and two yean afterwards lectured 
on Euclid. In 1523 he went to Padua, and was 
admitted M. A. ; and, in 1525, M.D. He mar> 
ried about 1531. At the age of thirty-two he 
became professor of mathematics at Milan. In 
1539 he was admitted of the college of physi- 
cians at Milan ; and in 1543 read public lec- 
tures on medicine in that city, and at Pavia in 
1544 ; but discontinued them, because he could 
not get payment of bis salary, and returned to 
Milan. In 1552 he went into Scotland, having 
been sent for by the archbishop of St. Andrews, 
tlien forty years old, and who hud for ten years 
been afflicted with a shortness of breath. He 
began to recover from the moment that Carflun 
prescribed for him. (Cardan, in his journey to 
Scotland, crossed France, and returned through 
Germany and the Netherlands, along the Rhine. 
On this occasion he went to London, and calcu- 
lated king Edward’s nativity. Returning to 
Milan, he continued there till October 1552, 
and thence proceeded to Pavia, whence he was in- 
vited to Bologna in 1562. He biught in this 
city till 1570, but left it in 1571, and went to 
Rome, where he lived for some time without 
public emplfjyrnent. He was, however, ad- 
mitted a member of the college of physicians, 
and received a pension from the pope. He died 
at Rome, according to Thuanus, 21st September, 
1575. Cardan asserted that be was always at- 
tended by an aerial spirit, emanated partly from 
Saturn, and partly from Mercury, who was the 
constant guide of his actions. He was exceed- 
ingly vain of his acquirements, and odd in his 
temper. Scaliger says, that, having fixed the 
time of his death, he abstained from food that 
his prediction might be fulfilled, and that his 
continuance to live might not discredit his art. 
The Lyons edition of his works, published in 
1603, consist of 10 vols. fol. 

CARDTACAl., adj. ) Old Fr. cardiaque; 

Car'diack, adj. S from icap^ia, the heart, 
(’ordial; having the quality of invigorating the 
•spirits. It was used by some of our old writers 
to express a sensation of pain in or about the 
heart. 

'I'hc stnn-iachick, earJiack, and diuretic qualities of 
this fountain somewhat resemble those of tar water. 

Bishop Berkeley/. 

Cakiuacs, in medicine. See (’ordials. 

(^^ARDIACUS Pi.Ext's in anatomy, is fonned 
by the nerves which supply the heart, and which 
are derived from the superior and inferior cer- 
vical^i^and first dorsal ganglia of the great sympa- 
thetic nerve, from the par vagum and the recur- 
rent nerve. 

CAR'DIALGY, n. from xap^ta, the heart, and 
d\yost pain. The heart-burn ; a pain supposed 
to he felt in the heart, but more properly ia tlie 
stomach, which someiimes rises all along from 
thrnce up to the oesophagus, occasioned by some 
acrimonious matter. Quiruy. 

CARDIALGIA- See Meoicine. 

CARDIFF, a borougli and sea-port of South 
Wales, capital of Glamorganshire. It is seated 
on the east bank of the River Taafe or Tay, near 
its entrance into the mouth of the Severn. Jt 


was first founded in 1080. In 1100 Robert 
Fitshammon, a Norman, built and strongly for. 
tified a castle, and surrounded it by a wall, but 
it was taken soon after by the native Britons 
In the tower of the castle, Robert, Duke of Nor 
mandy, brother of William Rufus and Henry I. 
was kept a close prisoner twenty-six years, and 
was afterwards interred in Gloucester cathedral. 
The castle was again taken by a Norman force, 
assisted by the earl of Pembroke, in 1232. It 
early surrendered to the parliamentary forces in 
the contest whicli placed the sovereignty of the 
kingdom in the hands of Cromwell ; it was con- 
stituted a royal garrison at the restoration of 
Charles 11. ; it is now fast mouldering to decay, 
part of its stone walls having been appropriated 
to build dwellings in the town. Cardiff had 
formerly two religious houses of black and of 
white friars, and two churches, one of which 
was destroyed by an inundation in 1607, to- 
gether with many other buildings ; the remain- 
ing church has a high tower, of light and elegant 
architecture. Hie town is compact and well 
built; the town-hall is a respectable modern 
edifice, contiguous to it is tlic county gaol, and 
there is an elegant bridge of five arches over 
the Taaf. Four miles north of the town, at Melyn 
Griffin, is an extensive manufacture of tin-plates, 
and twenty-one miles further north is Merthyr 
Tydvil, where there are the most extensive iron 
works in the world, the produce of which is 
conveyed by a canal, having a fall of 568 feet, 
into tlie tide lock at Cardiff, from whence it is 
shipped to London, Bristol, and other parts. 
In addition to the activity which these convey- 
ances occasion, (Cardiff also ships a considerable 
quantity of butter and grain to Bristol. If 
markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays arc nu 
merously attended, as arc also three fairs on the 
seconil Wednesday in March, April, and May, 
and again in June, September, and November. 
The advantages which it derives from this traffic 
have occasioned a considerable increase of popu- 
lation since the commencement of the present 
century; the number in lOOl having been only 
1870, and in 1821, 3521. The assizes for the 
county of Glamorgan are held here, and, in con- 
junction with seven other towns, it returns one 
member to parliament. Cardiff is foi'ty mites 
west of Bristol, forty-seven east of Swansea, awd 
160 west of London. Long. 3° 12' W., lat. ill® 
28' N. 

CARDIGAN, a maritime county of South 
Wales, extending for about fifty miles along the 
shore of St. George’s Channel, from the river 
Tievy, which divides it from Pembroke and 
Caermarthensliires on the south, to the Dovey, 
whicli divides it from Merionethshire, north; 
being about thirty miles in moan breadth, bound- 
ed on the east by the counties of Montgomery, 
Railnor, and Brecknock. The Rheidol and one 
or two other rivers intersect the county from eai^t 
to west. Parts of this county are very fertile, 
both in tillage and pasture, which enables the 
inhabitants to produce a considerable sur])lus of 
grain, and small black cattle, with which, and 
some few sheep and wool, they obtain a tolerable 
supply of manufactured and colonial produc- 
tions. Poultry and wild fowl are also abundant, 
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and the herring fislwry has of late years been 
pursued with considerable success. Its area 
comprises 675 square miles, divided into sixty- 
five parishes, which in 1321 contained 11,304 
inhabited houses, and 57,784 inhabitants, being 
an increase of thirty per cent, since 1801. The 
principal towns besides Cardigan are Aberystwith 
and Llanbeder. 

Cardigan, the chief town of the preceding 
county, is situate at the mouth of tiie Tieve, 
over which is a handsome bridge of seven arches, 
at the south-west extremity of the county. It 
Ijad formerly a strong and extensive castle, of 
which but little now remains. It was from 
hence that the first descent upon Ireland was 
made by the English. The church is a spacious 
edifice ; the county gaol and hall have been re- 
built within the present century. It is a corpo- 
rate town governed by a mayor, twelve alder- 
men, &c., and unites with Aberystwith and 
Llanbeder in returning one member to parliament. 
Holds a market day on Wednesdays and Sa- 
turdays. It is twenty-five miles E. N. E. 
of Saint David's Head, 132 miles west of 
Gloucester, and about the same distance due 
east of W'aterford, in Ireland. Its commerce by 
sea is confined to the coast. It owns, however, 
a considerable amount of shipping, employed 
chiefly in carrying. 

Cardigan Bay is formed by St. David’s 
Head, the western point of Pembrokesfiire, soutli, 
in the latitude of 51° 44' N. and 5° 17' of W. 
longitude, and Bardsey Island, ofi' the south- 
west point of Caernarvonshire, north, in the 
latitude of 52° 44' and 4° 30' of W, long. ; the 
main coast of Caernarvonshire being in the lon- 
gitude of about four degrees ; it gives a stretch 
of about forty miles from west to east, and fifty 
from south to north, within the bay. 
CAH'DINAL, n. & adj.^ Vx. cardinal ; Lat. 
CLiii'dinalate, icardinalisj princi- 

Car'dinalsuip, chief. A car- 

Car'dtnalize, V. J dinal is one of the 

governors of the Romish church, by whom thepopr 
iselectcdout of their own number. See tlie next 
article. Ayliffe says that * a cardinal is so styled, 
because serviceable to the apostolick see, as an axle 
or hinge on which the whole government of the 
church turns; or as they have, from the pope’s 
grant, the hinge and government of the Romish 
church.' A woman’s cloke was at one jreriod 
called a cardinal, probably from its being made 
of red or scarlet, the color worn by cardinals. 
Gardinalate and cardinalship indicate the office 
and rank of a cardinal. Sheldon, in his Mira- 
cles of Antichrist, uses the verb cardinalize, to 
signify the making cardinals. Principaljpr chief 
is expressed by the adjective, as in the instances 
cardinal virtues, winds, and signs. 

BuUes of popes and of cardinates. 

Of patriarrhes and biahoppos ckc 1 shewe. 

And in Latin I speko a wordes few 
To saifrun with my predication. 

And for to store men to devotion. 

Chaucer. Canterbury Tales. 

You hold a fair assembly j 
You are a churchman, or 1*11 tell yob cardinal, 

I should judge now unhappily. Shahtpeare. 

The divisions of the year in frequent use with 
astronomers, according to the cardinal intersections 


of the zodiaek ; that is, the two equinoctials, aad holh 
the solstitial points. Protriar, 

His cardinal perfection was industry. Clarerndornm 

An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old friend odf 
his was advanced to the eardinalate, went to congratu- 
late his eminence on his new honour. VEetronye^ 

Whether he should direst the cardinalship, or role 
with a doable greatness. WoUan, 

A peaceful and perpetual succession was ascer- 
tained by Alexander the third, who finally abolished 
the tumultary votes of the clergy and people, and de- 
fined the right of election in the sole college of ear. 
dinals. Gshbem, 

Cardinals, in their first institution, were 
only the principal priests of the parishes of 

Rome; the chief priest of a paristi next the 
bishop, being called presbyter cardinalis, to dis- 
tinguish him from the other petty priests who 
had no church. It is uncertain when the term was 
first applied. I^eo I V. in the council of Rome, 
held in 853, calls them presbyteros sui cardinis; 
and their churches, parochias card inales. The car- 
dinals continued on this footing till the eleventh 
century ; it was a considerable time before they 
had the precedence over bishops, or the election of 
the pope. It was not, however, only at Home that 
priests bore this title ; for there were cardinal priests 
in France : thus, the curate of the parish of St. 
John de Vignes is called in old charters the car- 
dinal priest of that parish. The title is also 
given to some bishops, quatenus bishops ; e. g. 
to those of Mentz and Milan : the archbishop of 
Boiirges is also, in ancient writings, calletl cardi- 
nal. The sacred college consists of seventy car- 
dinals, divided into three classes ; viz. bishops, 
priests, and deacons. They compose the pope’s 
council or senate ; in the Vatican is a constitution 
of pope John, which regulates the rights and 
titles of the cardin.als ; and which declares, that 
as the pope represents Moses, so the cardinals 
represent the seventy elders, who, under the 
pontifical authority, decide private differences. 
The cardinal bishops, who are the pope’s vicars, 
bear the titles of the bishoprics assigned to them; 
the rest take such titles as are given them ; the 
number of cardinal bishops has been fixed ; but 
that of cardinal priests and deacons, and conse- 
quently the sacred college itself, has often fluc- 
tuated. Till 1125 the college only consisted of 
fifty-two or fifty-three ; the council of Constance 
reduced them to twenty-four; but Sixtus IV. 
about 1480, raised them again to fifty-three, and 
l.eo X. to sixty-five. The dress of a cardinal 
is a red soutane, a rochet, a short purple man- 
tle, and a red hat. The cardinals began to wear 
the red hat at the council of Lyons, in 1243. 
The decree of pope U rban V III., whereby it is ap- 
pointed that the cardinals be adtlressed under the 
title of eminence, is dated 1630; till then they 
were called illustrissimi. When cardinals are sent 
to the courts of princes, it is in quality of legates 
a latere ; and, when they are appointed governors 
of towns, their government is called by the name 
of legation. The income of a cardinal at present 
is not equal, we are told, to that of many Eng- 
lish benefices. At the period of the first direct 
attack of France on the papal power, they had 
rarely more than 4000 ]>iastres, about £900 or 
£1000 sterling per annum, independently of 
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other benefices. At present their income is not 
above half that amount. But their expenses are 
not large, consisting chiefly of an old gilt coach, 
dirty laquais, and very inferior horses. 

Cardinal Points, in cosmography, are the 
four intersections of the horizon with the meri- 
dian, and the prime vertical circle. Of these, 
two, viz. the intersection of the horizon and me- 
ridian, are called north and south, with regard 
to the poles they are directed to. The other two, 
viz. the intersections of the horizon, atid first ver- 
tical, are called east and west. The cardinal 
]>oints, therefore, coincide with the four cardinal 
regions of the heavens ; and are 1)0'’ distant from 
each «ther. The intermediate points are called 
collateral. 

CARDING, a preparation of wool, cotton, 
hair, or flax, by jiassing it between the iron 
points, cr teeth, of two instruments, called cards, 
to comb, disentangle, and range the hairs or 
fibres thereof, and to dispose it for spinning, &c. 
Before tlie wool be carded, it is oiled, or greased 
with oil, whereof one-fourth of the weight of the 
wool is required, for wool destined for the woof 
of stubs; and one-eighth for that of the warp. 

CAltDlOlD, in the higher geometry, an alge- 
braical curve, so called, by (/astillioni, from its 
an heart. 

CAltDlO.SPKRjVlUM, in botany, heart pea, 
a genus of the trigynia order, and octandria class 
of plants; natural order thirty-ninth, trihilata? ; 
CAL. tetraphyllous, petals four; the nectarium 
tetraphyllous and unequal : the cai's. three, 
grown together, and inflated. There are four 
species, natives of the Past and West Indies. 

CARDITO, in geography, a town of Naples, 
in the province of Calabria ultra, eight iiiih;s 
E.S.K. of Reggio. 

CARDIP M, the cockle, in zoology, a genus of 
insects belonging to the order of vermes te.stacea‘. 
The animal is a tethys; shell bivalve, nearly 
equilateral ; cquivalve, longitudinally ribbed, or 
grooved, with a toothed margin ; hinge with two 
teeth near the beak, and a larger remote lateral 
one on each side*, each locking into the ‘opposite. 
Pifty-two species, inliabiting the .shores of all 
parts of the globe. The common cockle, or car- 
diuui edule, may serve as a general specimen of 
the whole. In this the shell is antiquated, with 
twenty-eight depressed ribs, with obsolete, re- 
curved scales. Found on all the sandy coasts 
in great abundance, lodged a little beneath the 
sand; its burrow pointed out by a round de- 
pressed spot; shell generally white, with some- 
times a bluish or yellowish cast ; the ribs a little 
rough near the circumference. The fish aftbrds 
a wholesome and nutritive food. Most of the 
species are edible: but chiefly this and rusli- 
cum,wliich is also chiefly found on the European 
and especially on the Mediterranean coast. 

CARDONA, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, 
with a castle. Near it is a mountain of solid 
rqitk salt, of which are made vases, snuff-boxes, 
and trinkets ; and there are vineyards that pro- 
duce excellent wine. It is seated on the Car- 
denero, thirty-six miles north-west of Barcelona. 

CARDUUS, in botany, the thistle; a genus 
of the polygamia SRqualis ordc?r, and syngenesia 


class of plants ; order forty-ninth, compositj^ . 
CAL. ovate, imbricated with prickly scales, and 
the receptacle hairy. Of this genus there are 
thirty-six species, ten of which are natives of 
Britain, and, being troublesome well-known 
weeds, require no description. Some of the ex- 
otics are propagated in gardens for the sake of 
variety. 

Cahiutus Bknedictus. See Cnicus. 
CA'RE, V. &■ 71 . Maes. Goth, kara, 

Ca'ui-.i ul, «(//. Ang.-Sax. care,cear; 

Ca'rei-uij.y, adv. Lat. cura. ITie ap- 

Ca'kevulness, Ti. plications of the 

Ca'kki.ess, noun, the verb, and 

(Lv'RELrssLY, adv. the adjectives and 

(’a'iielessness, ». adverbs which are 

Ca'iie-regiuling, a(^‘. formed from them, 

Ca'rf.-ckazld, are numerous. The 

Ca're-defy iNG, adj. noun expresses so- 

(’a're-tuneu, «f//. licitude; anxiety ; 

CA'RE-w'oi'Mu:n, at/;. J perturbation ; con- 
cern ; regard ; and having charge of : it is used 
to give cautious, as in lake care ; and, familiarly, 
to manifest .some degree of affection, and also 
defiance, as ‘ he cares not for me now’ — ‘ I care 
not for your threats and it also denotes the 
object of our attention and anxiety. The verb 
and its offspring, of course, partake of tlu' 
nature of the noun. ^When the verb signifies lo 
be inclined, to be disposed, it takes for b(;f(jn‘ 
nouns, and /o before verbs ; when it means to I t; 
affected with, or to have a regard for, it takes 
Jifr. Careless, which is ftequently synonymous 
with cheerful, undisturbed, is combined with of 
and about. Careful, when it stands for provident 
or diligent, is followed by of or for ; when it de- 
notes watchful, cautious, it precedes of. Care- 
fully, besides its obvious significations, has been 
employed, though not commonly, to mark a 
coiintenaneo wearing the lines of care. The 
compounds do not need any explanation. 

behold, thou liust been careful for us with all this 
care, what is to be done for thee ? 2 Kimjs iv. 13. 

Hear now this, thou that art given to pleasures, 
th.-it dwelkst carelcss'y. Isaiah xlvii. 8. 

Martlui ihou art careful and troubled about many 
things. Lnkcx-.'W. 

Arviragus in all this care. 

Hath sent liis lettros home of his welfare. 

And that he wol come hastily again. 

Or files liad this sorwe hire herte slain. 

Chaucer, Cant. Tali 

And in his way, it happed him to ride 
In all his care, under a forest side. 

The piteous maiden, careful, comfortless, 

Docs thravvout thrilling shrieks, and shrieking cries. 

tipensL r. 

There he him found all carelessly displayed. 

In secret shadow from the sunny ray. 

Knowing that if the worst befal them, they shall 
lose nothing but themselves, whereof they seem very 
careless. Id. On Irehtid. 

O my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ; 
When that my care could not withhold tliy riots, 
What wilt th#u do, when riot is thy care ? 

Sltahspeare. 

Well, sweet Jack, have a care of thyself. 
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You dote on her that caret not for your love. Id. 

By him that raised me to this careful height. 
From that contented hap which I enjoyed. Id. 
You cdme most carefully upon your hour. Id. 

Kor lose the good advantage of his grace. 

By seeming cold, or carelest of his will. Id. 

Many young gentlemen flock to him every day ; 
«nd fleet the time curelcsaly, as they did in tho golden 
world. Id. 

For Coriolanus^ neither to care whether they love 
0 ' bate him, manifests the true knowledge he has of 
their disposition, and, out of his noble carelesmettf 
V* them plainly see it. Id. 

These both put off a poor petitioner. 

The eare-craxed mother of a many children. Id. 
She cared not what pain she put her body to, since 
tho better part, her mind, was laid under such agony. 

Sidney. 

Bvery word he speaks is a syren's note 
To drown the carelest hearer. 

Jieaumont*s Sea Voyage, 
k woman, tho more curious slic is about her face, 
is commonly the more carelest about her house. 

Jien Jonson 

As the Germans, both in language and manners, 
dilTercd from the. Hungarians, so were they always at 
variance with them ; and therefore much cured not, 
though they were by him subdued. Knollet. 

The death of Selymus was, with all carefulness, 
.’ouccaled by Ferhates. Id. 

Who, in the other extreme, only dotli 
Call a rough carelessness good fashion ; 

Whose cloak his spurs tear, or whom he spits on, 
lie caret not. Donne. 

•Welcome, thou pleasing slumber ; 

Awhile embrace me in thy leaden arms. 

And charm my careful thoughts. Denham. 

Not caring to observe the wind. 

Or the new sea explore. WuUer. 

Not content to sec. 

That others write as careleuly as he. Id. 

These are the effects of doting age ; 

Yaia doubts, and idle caret, and over caution. 

Dryden. 

Or if T would take care, that care should bo. 

For wit that scorned the world, and lived like me. 

Id. 

Flushed were his cheeks, and glowing wore his eyes : 
Is she thy care ? is she thy care ? he cries ? Id. 

Well, on my terms thpu wilt not bo my heir j 
If thou carett little, less shall be my care. Id. 

To cure their mad ambition they were sent 
To rule a distant province, each alone : 

What could a careful father more have done. Id. 

By consideiing him so carefully as I ditilbefure my 
•ttompt, I have made some faint resemblance of him. 

Id. 

The foolish virgins had taken no care for a further 
<upply nftey which was at first put into their 

i&mps, was spent, as the wise had done. Tillotson. 

The remarks are introduced by a compliment to the 
vorks of an author, who, I am sure, would not care 
fpi* being praised at the expence of 'another's reputa- 

4 Addison. 

Having been now acquainted, the two sexes did not 

to part. Id. 

Envy, how carefully docs it look ! how meagrq|dnd 
“1-complcxioned ! Cmicr. 

VoL V. 


The solemn notes bid earthly pa<;sions fly. 

Lull all iny cares, and lift my soul uu high. 

Sscift, 

None taught the trees a nobler race to bear. 

Or more improved the vegetable care. i< tpe . 

Thus wisely careless, innocently gay, 

Cheerful he played. IJ. 

The freedom of saying as many careless things as 
other people, without being so severely remarked on. 

Id. 

I who at sometimes spend, at others spare, 
J)ivided between carelesam’ss and care. Id. 

Where few are rich, few care for it, where many 
arc so, many desire it. Temple, 

Begone ! the priest expects you at the altar. 

But, tyrant, have a care, 1 come not thither. 

A. Philips, 

Careless of thunder from the clouds that break. 

My only omens from your looks I take. (Jruui'illc. 

The court he quits to fly from care. 

And seeks the peace of rural air ; 

His groves, his fields, amused his hours. 

He pruned his trees, ho raised his flowers ; ' 

But care again his steps pursues. 

Warns him of blasts, of blighting dews. 

Of plundering insects, snails, and rains. 

And droughts that starved the laboured plains : 
Abroad, at home, the spectre's there. 

In vain we seek to fly from care. Coy, 

Soon as the morning lark salutes the day. 
Through dewy fields 1 take my frequent way. 

Where I behold a farmer’s early cure. 

In the revolving labours of tire year. Id. 

Martha (her careful mother's nnnic) she bore. 

But now her careful mother was no more. Id. 

O what passion then. 

What melting sentiments of kindly care. 

On the new parents seize . Thomson. 

Tn my cheerful morn of life. 

When nursed by careless solitude I lived. 

And sung of nature with unceasing joy, 

I'lcased how 1 wandered through your rough domain. 

/(/,-' 

Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego. 

All earth-born cares are wrong : 

Man wants but little here below. 

Nor wants that little long. Guldsmith*s Hermit. 
She loves to wander on the untrodden lawn. 

Or the green bosom of reclining hill. 

Soothed by the careless warbler of tlie dawn. 

Or the lone plaint of ever-murmuring rill. 

Beattie. 

From such apostles, oh ye mitred hearts. 
Preserve the church ! and lay not careless hands 
On sculls that cannot teach and will not learn. 

Cou’pee- 

Those eyes that tell us what the sun is made of. 
Born to be ploughed with years, and sown with cares^ 
And reaped by death, lord uf the human soil. 

Byron. 

CAllF/EN, V. a. &. n. ^ Fr. carencry from 
Care'f.nage, n. jLat. rarirm, a heel. 

Trimming and repairing the bottom of a vtiss^. 
See the next article. The neuter verb signifies 
to be in a state of careenage. When the work- 
men cannot come at the bottom of the shij), and 
therefore can only careen part of her, it is called 
a half-careen. Careenage is the place where thy 
operation is performed, and also trie money givef. 
for careening. 

M 
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The fleet careenedt the winds propitious filled 
The swelling tails^ the glittering transports waved 
Their pennons gay, and halcyon’s azure wing 
With flight auspicious skimmed the placid main* 

Slterutoru 

Carelmng. a ship is said to be brought 
to the careen, when most of her lading being 
taken out, she is is hulled down on one side, by 
a small vessel, as low as necessary ; and there 
kept by the weight of the ballast, ordnance, &c. 
as well as by ropes, lest her masts should be 
strained too much ; in order that her sides and 
bottom may be trimmed, seams caulked, or any 
thing that is faulty underwater mended. Hence, 
when a ship lies on one side when she sails, she 
is said to sail on the careen. 

CAR E'ER, V. & n. F r. carricre ; Ital. carriera ; 
Span, carrera ; Lat. currere. To career is to move 
with a rapid motion. The noun denotes the 
ground on which a race is run ; the space run 
over; the act of running swiftly; fulness of 
speed; velocity of motion; an uninterrupted 
course of action. 

They had run thcm«clvcs too far out of breath to go 
back the same career. Sidney. 

What reign can hold licentious wickedness. 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career. 

Shabspeare. 

Shall quips and sentences, and these paper bullets 
of the brain, undo a man from his career of humour. 

Id, 

The sun 

Reclined, was hasting now with prone career. 

To the ocean isles, and in the ascending scale 
Of heaven, the stars that usher evening rosiv 

Milton, 

With eyes, the wheels 

Of beryl, and careering fires between. Id, 

Through optick trunck the planet seemed to hear. 
And hurls them off e'er since in his career. Marvell. 

Knights in knightly deeds should persevere. 

And still continue what at first they were ; 

Continue and proceed in honour’s fair career. 

Dryden. 

Practice them now to curb the turning steed 
Mocking the foe ; now to his rapid speed 
To give the rein, and, in the full career, 

To draw the certain sword, or send tho pointed spear. 

Prior. 

And but Gualthirenis* ready aid was near, 

(His father’s offspring by a foreign bed) 

Here ho had run his last of life’s career. 

And swelled the growing number of tho dead. 

flay. 

While storms remote but murmur in thy ear, 

Nor waves in ruinous uproar round thee roll. 

Yet yet a moment check thy proud career. 

And curb the keen resolve that prompts thy soul. 

Beaitie. 

Or rein the planets in their swift careers. 

Gilding with borrowed light their twinkling spheres. 

Darwin. 

CARELIA, the eastern province of Finland, 
extending from Savolaxia on the north, to the 
gulf of Finland on the south. In the thirteenth 
century it became subject to Sweden, but in 
1809 was ceded tp Russia. It is now almost en- 
tirely included in the government of Wiborg • 


and is thinly peopled, abounding in lakes and 
marshes. 

C A RENT AN, a tpwn of France, in the de- 
partment of the Channel, and chief place of a 
canton, in the district of St. L6, situate in a 
marshy soil, which makes the air insaluhriotis. 
It has a port for small vessels ; its principal com- 
merce consists of butter and cattle. Lat. 49® 18' 
N., long. 1° 21' 50" W. 

CA'RENTANFj, n. quarantaine ; I^t. quadra- 
genoy or quarantena. A papal indulgence, mul- 
tiplying forty-fold the remission of penance. 

(/’ARES, or Kares, a town of European Tur- 
key, seated on Mount Athos, in an elevated and 
ple:isant situation ; it has several convents, and 
a market every Satiirday for corn and other pro- 
visions. It is seventeen miles south-east of Sur 
loniki. 

CARESAN, or Cassen, a sea-port town of 
Arabia Felix, seated on the Indian Ocean, 
100 leagues north-east from Aden. Lat. 16® 5' 
N., long. .'>2® 7' E. 

CARE'SS, V. & n. Fr. caresser; Jtal. ca- 
rezzarc ; Sp. acariciar. This word, which seems 
not to have been in use in our language much 
more than a century and a half, has given risa to 
disputes among the etymologists. Skinner sharply 
reprehends Junius for deriving it from 
Oai, and declares that it is manifestly from the 
Latin canis; while Lye as vehemently censures 
him, and contends for its Armorican origin. (.!a- 
saubon also is of a different opinion from Ju- 
nius, and derives the word from icarapf^ttv, and 
with him Mr. Todd agrees. In Welsh, caredig, 
is beloved, loving, kind ; and carez is excess of 
love ; which gives some countenance to Lye's 
opinion. To caress is to treat with endearments, 
with blandishments ; to fondle ; and, as we say 
ill familiar language, to make much of. 

He she knew, would intennix 

Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 

With conjugal caresses. Milton. 

If I can feast, and please, and caress my mind with 
the pleasures of worthy speculations, or virtuous prac- 
tises, let greatness and malice vex and abridge me if 
they can. South. 

After his successor bad publicly owned himself a 
Roman Catholick, he began with his first caresses 
the church party. Swift. 

A snappish cur alone careM, 

By lies had ban|bhed all the rest. Gay. 

On Latmos’ top see young Endymion lies. 
Feigned sleep hath closed the bloomy lover’s eyes, 
Sec to her soft embraces how she steals. 

And on his lips her warm caresses seals. fd. 

Drear anguish urged her on to press 

Full many a hand, as wild she mourned ; 

Of comfort glad, the drear caress 

The damp, chill, dying hand returned. 

Penrose. 

Pale arc those lips where soft caresses hung, 
Wan the warm cheek, and mute the tender tongur, 
^ Cold rests that feeling heart on Derwent’s shore. 
And those love-lighted cyc-balls roll no more. 

Darcoin. 

Ah ! fondly youthful hearts can press. 

To seize and share the dear caress. 

Myron*s Gtaevr^ 
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CA RET, n. I-at. carety tijere is wantinj^. A 
note, lie an inverted capital between two 
words, to denote that something has been omitted, 
and is interlined. 

CAREW (George), an eminent commander in 
Ireland, born in Devonshire, in 1557. He was 
made president of Munster by queen Elizabeth ; 
when, joining his forces with the earl of Tlio- 
mond, he reduced the Irish insurgents, and 
brought the earl of Desmond to his trial. King 
James T. made him governor of Guernsey, and 
created him baron. He was an elegant scholar, and 
wrote Pacata Hibernia, a history of the late 
wars in Ireland, printed after his deatli in 1633. 
He made several collections for a history of 
Henry V. which are digested into Speed’s His- 
tory of Great Britain. Besides these, he collected 
materials of Irish history, in four large MS. vo- 
lumes, now in the Bodleian library, Oxford. 

Carew (Richard), the eldest son of Thomas 
Carew, of East Anthony, and author of tlie Sur- 
vey of Cornwall, was born in 1555. When very 
young he became a commoner of Christ Church 
College, Oxford ; and at fourteen years of ago 
had the hormr of disputing, extempore, with the 
afterwards famous Sir Philip Sidney, in the pre- 
I' sence of the earls of I.eicester, Warwick, and 
other nobility. After spending three years at the 
university, he spent other three at the Middle 
Temple, and then travelled. Not long after his 
return to England, he married, in 1577, Juliana 
Arundel, of Trerico. In 1581 he was madojus- 
tice of the peace, and, in 158G, high sheriff of 
Cornwall. In 1589 he was elected a member 
of (he College of Antiquaries. His Survey of 
Cornwall was published, in 4lo. at London, in 
lo()2 ; and has been twice reprinted, in 1723, 
and 1769. Of this work Camden has spoken in 
high terms. He translated a work from the 
Itiilian, entitled. The Examination of Men’s 
Wits: in which, by discovering the variety of 
natures, is showed for what profession each one is 
apt, and how far he shall profit therein. This 
was published at Loudon, 1594 and 1G04 ; but 
has been principally ascribed by some to his fa- 
ther, Carew wrote also, The true and ready 
Way to Learn tlie Latin Tongue. He was a 
gentleman of abilities and literature, and was 
held in great esteem by the most eminent scholars 
of his time, particularly Sir Henry Spelrnati. 

Carew (Sir George), younger brother of 
Hichard, was educated at Oxford, studied the 
law in the inns of court, and then travelled for 
farther improvement. On his return he was 
called to the bar, and after some time appointed 
secretary to Sir Christopher Hatton, lord? chan- 
cellor, by the special recominendation of queen 
Elizabeth, who gave him a prothonotaryship in 

chancery, and conferred on him the honor of 
laighthood. In 1597 he was sent ambassador 

tlie king of Poland. Under king James 1. he 
^as one of the commissioners for treating with 
the Scots concerning a union between the two 
j^Jngdoins; after which he was appointed ain- 
hassador lo France, where he continued from 
|he end of 1605 till 1609. He there formed an 
•atimacy with Thuanus, to whom he communi- 
<^ated an account of the transactions in Poland, 
''^hilst he was employed there, which was of 


great service to that admirable author in drawing 
up the twenty-first book of his history. After 
Sir George’s return from France, he was ap- 
pointed master of the court of Wards, which he 
did not long live to enjoy, for it appears by a 
letter from Thuanus to Camden, in 1613, that 
he was then lately deceased. Sir George married 
Thomasine, daughter of Sir Francis Godolphin, 
great-grandfather of the lord treasurer Oodol- 
phin, and had by her two sons and three daugh- 
ters. W’hen Sir George returned from his French 
embj^sy, he drew up, and addressed to James I. 
A Relation of the State of France, with the cha- 
racters of Henry IV. and the principal Persons 
of that Court. The characters are drawn from 
personal knowledge and close observation, and 
might be of service to an historian. The compo- 
sition is perspi(;uous and manly, and entirely fireo 
from the pedantry which prevailed in the reign 
of James I. Tliis valuable tract lay long in 
MS. till Dr. Birch published it in 1749, at the 
end of his Historical V’iew of the Negociatioiis 
between the Courts of England, France, and 
Brussels, from 1592 to 1617. 

Carew (Tliornas), descended from the family 
of Carew, in Gloucestershire, was gentleman of 
the privy chamber to Charles 1. who always 
esteemed him one of the most celebrated wits of 
his court. He was the companion of Ben Jon- 
son and Sir William Davenant, and left behind 
him several poems, and a masijue, called C’lelum 
Britannicum, performed at Whitehall by the king 
and several of his nobles, with their sons. Carew 
was assisted in the contrivance by Inigo Jones, 
and the music was set by Henry Lawes. He 
died in the prime of life, about 1639. 

C'AREX, sedge grass, in botany, a genus of 
plants, of the monoecia order, in the Iriandria class 
of plants, natural order third, calamariae. The 
characters are male flowers, digested into a long 
spike; cat., an oblong and imbricated omentum, 
consisting of acute, hollow, and lanceolaled scales, 
each containing one flower ; coR. none ; the sta- 
mina are three erect setaceous filaments of the 
length of the calyx ; the anthera; are oblo.ig and 
erect. In the female flowers the cal. the same 
as in the male; there are no petals, hut an in-, 
flated oblong nectarium ; the germen is triangu- 
lar, and is placed within the lu.'Ctariurn ; the 
style is very short ; the stigmata are two or three, 
long, crooked, pointed, and hoary. The necta- 
rium grows larger when the flower is fallen, and 
contains the seed, which is single, of an acute 
ovate form, triangular, and has one of its angles 
usually much smaller than the others. There 
are ninety-eight species, too well known to nect* 
any description. 

CARGADORS, a name wliich the Dutch give 
to those brokers whose business is to find freiuln 
for ships outward bound, and to give notice to the 
merchants, who have commodities to send by 
sea, of the ships that are ready to sail, and of the 
places for which they are bound. 

CA’RGASON, n. a Fr. charf'e^ says Dr. 

Ca'roo, n. 5 Johnson. Todd refers to 

Old Fr. carguCj and the Ital. carico or ciircOy a 
burden. Skinner goes to the Lat. carrus. In 
Span, cargo, and cargazon. But the original 
may be traced to tlie Welsh cars, pi. cargoz, a 
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charee, load, or cargo. A ship’s lading ; the mer- 
ctiandise conveyed in her. 

My body is a cargaton of ill-humours. 

HowelL 

A ship whose cargo was no less than a whole 
world, that carried tho fortune and liopes of all pos- 
terity. Burnet'i Theory. 

This gentleman was then a young adventurer 
the republic of letters, and just fitted out for the uni- 
versity with a good cargo of Latin and Greek. 

Addison. 

One gang of people instantly was put 
Upon the punii>s, and the remainder set 
To get up part of the cargo, and what not. 

But they could not come at the leak as yet. 

Byron’s Don Jtuin. 

CAROILLITKS, a denomination given to a 
religious sect in Scotland, more generally known 
by that of Cameronians. See Cameron ians. 

CAKIA, in ancient geography, a country of 
Asia, whose limits are extended by some, and 
contracted by others. INlela and Pliny extend 
the maritime Caria from .lasusand Halicarnassus, 
to Calynda, and the bonlcrs of Lycia. Ptolemy 
extends the inland Caria to the Meamler and 
beyond. 

(’AllIACO, a city in the Colombian new pro- 
vince of Orinoco, containing a population of 
about 6000, It is seated near the shore of the 
Carrihean Sea, but is approaclied up a gulf or 
bay, extending from west to east about forty 
miles; on the south shore of the entrance to 
this gulf, is the city of (;umana, which may be 
regarded as the great out-port of the country, 
bordering on the river ejid gulf of Cariaco, as 
well as of that town, see therefore (^.itmana. 

CAIUANS, Cariates, or Cariatioes, the 
inhabitnnts of Caria, called also Cares, Ca- 
rissffi, Carides, and Caria\ The Carians being 
the Swiss of those days, were hired and placed 
in the front of the battle. Cum care Carissa, de- 
noted the behaviour of clowns. The Carians arc 
said to liave come originally from the islands to 
liie continent, and to have been formerly subject 
to Minos, and called Leleges. They are of a 
common original with the Mysi and Lydi, hav- 
•ng a common temple, of very ancient standing, 
r:.t Melassa, a town of Caria, called Jovis Carii 
Delubrum. Homer calls them barbarians in 
language. 

CAHIATIDES. See Carians and Carya- 
tides. 

CARIBBEE Islands, a chain of island.s, 
forming the south-eastern boundary of the West 
India Seas, lying between the island of Trinidad 
in the lat. of 10'^ N. and Porto Rico, or the 
Virgin Islands, in the lat. of 18° JV. The fol- 
lowing list exhibits the several islands in geo- 
graphical order, beginning in the south ; with 
the latitude an<l longitude of the principal town 
or port of each island, viz. 

WiNDW' A RD. 


1. 

Tobago 

. 11° 

Lat. 

22' N. 

60° 

Long. 
' 32' 

w.' 

2. 

Grenada 

. 12 

3 — 

61 

5p 


3. 

Barbadoes 

. 13 

5 — 

59 

43 

— 

4. 

St. Vincent 

. 13 

9 — 

61 

15 

— 

5. 

St. Lucia 

. 13 

57 — ■ 

61 

7 

— 

6. 

Martini<iue 

- 14 

36 — 

61 

7 

— 


7. Dominica . 

Leeward. 

. 15° 18' 

N. 

61° 

2R' W. 

8 Mariegalante 

. 15 

52 

— 

61 

22 - 

9. Guadaloupe 

. 16 

0 

— 

61 

48 — 

— Deseada 

. 16 

20 

— 

61 

7 

10. Montserrat . 

. 16 

48 

— 

62 

17 ^ 

11. Antigua 

. 17 

3 

— 

61 

50 

12. Nevis . . 

. 17 

10 

— 

62 

43 — 

13. St. Kitts . 

. 17 

19 

— 

62 

49 

14. St. Eustatia 

. 17 

29 

— 

63 

4 

15. Barbuda 

. 17 

47 

— 

62 

2 — 

16. St. Bartholomew 17 

54 


62 

52 — 

17. St. Martin . 

. 18 

1 

— 

63 

7 

18. Anguilla 

. 18 

11 

•— 

63 

16 


In addition to the above, there are several 
small islands dependent on Grenada, and two 
or three more dependent on Guadaloupe. This 
groupe of islands was discovered by Columbus 
on his second voyage ; he made the island of 
Deseada on the 26tii of September, 1403, after 
which he successively visited Dominica, Gua- 
daloupe, and several others ; the whole of tha 
Islands in the American Seas were originally 
designated the West In(lie.s ; but the above 
groupe were found inhabited by a numerous race 
of men, more robust and energetic than those of 
tho large islands of Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, and 
Porto Rico, though apparently of the same 
common origin or stock ; the people being called 
Caribs has occasioned the islands to be distin- 
guished by tlieir name, of the (’aribl)C(is. 
Those north of Martinique are denominated 
by nautical men, the leeward ; and those on the 
south, the windward ; and they are soineliincs 
called the Greater Antilles, to distinguish them 
from another groupe of islands which flank the 
coast of Caraccas, or what is now the north 
coast of Columbia, which is called the Lesser 
Antilles. Originally the whole of the islands in 
the American Seas were granted by the pope of 
Rome, in full title to Spain ; but the (.'arihhees 
appear not to have been taken possession of, or 
even claimed by them, until the English, French 
and Dntch severally contended for empire in 
the we.st. The period of their falling into the 
hands of the difltrent Fairopean powere, and 
which of those powers, will be found under the 
heads of the respective islands, as will also the 
extent, several local properties, and produc- 
tions of each ; the native inhabitants will be seen 
to have fallen a sacrifice to the cruelty, avarice, 
and contending passions of the several Euro- 

{ leans who alternately held possession of the dif- 
ierent islands, until, in 1 GOO, the whole of the re- 
maining native inhabitants were concentrated 
upon the island St. Vincent, where scarce an 
individual now remains. The race as in all the 
larger islands may be said to be extinct. At 
present, 1826, of the Caribbees, Martinique, 
(Guadaloupe, Deseada, and its other ^lepen- 
dancies, are held by the F'rench ; St. Eustatia hy 
the Dutch; St. Bartholomew by the Swedes; 
and the remainder by the English. -See \Vi;sr 
Indies. 

C vHiBHEAN Sea, is that part of the Atlantio 
Ocean within, or west of the Caribbee Isles, m 
the long. oT 62° W. ; or,' as laid down in the pr<J“ 
ceding article, extending west to the bay of Ron- 
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iana, in long. 84° W. j bounded on the north 
by Jamaica, St. Dominj?o, Porto Itico, and the 
Virgin Islancts, and south by the Spanish main, 

north coast of the new republic of Colombia, 
comprising a surface of water exceeding 500,000 
geographical miles. 

CAKICA, the papaw, a genus of the decan- 
dria order, and di(Bcia class of plants, natural, 
order, thirty-eighth, tricoccte: cal. of the male, 
almost none: cor. quinquefid and funnel- 
shaped ; the filaments in the tube of the corolla, 
a longer and shorter one alternately : cal. of the 
female qninquedentated ; coa. pentapetalous, 
with five stigmata ; the fruit an unilocular and 
polyspermous berry. 1. C. papaya, rises with a 
tiiick, soft, herbaceous stem, to the height of 
eighteen or twenty feet, naked till within two or 
three feet of the top. The leaves come out on 
every side, upon very long foot-stalks. Those 
undermost are almost horizontal, but those on 
the top are erect ; in full grown plants they are 
very large, and divided into many lobes deeply 
sinuated. The flowers of the male plant are 
produced from between the leaves on the u;jp(*r 
part of the plant : these are of a pure white, 
and have an agreeable odor. The flowers 
of the female papaya also come out from between 
the leaves towards the upper part of the plant ; 
they are large, bell-shaped, composed of six pe- 
tals, and cojumonly yellow ; when these fall 
away, the germen swells to a large fleshy fruit, 
of the size of a small melon. These fruits are of 
(litferent forms, some angular and compressed at 
both ends ; others oval or globular, and some 
pyramidal. When the roundish fruit are nearly 
ripe, the inhabitants of India boil and cat them 
with their meat, as we do turnips. They have 
somewhat the flavor of a porapion. Previous to 
boiling they soak them for some time in salt and 
w:iter, to extract the corrosive juice ; but they 
mostly pickle the long fruit, and thus they make 
no had succedaneum for mango. The buds of 
the female flowers are gathered, and made into a 
sweetmeat; and the shells of the ripe fruit are 
boiled, and, with the insides, are eaten with sugar 
[)epf)er, like melons. 2. C. prosoposa <lif- 
f'irs from the other in hviving a branching stalk, 
tbe lobes of the other shapeii like a ]>ear, and of 
a sweeter flavor than the papaya. Both species 
being natives of hot countries, they cannot be 
preserved in Britain unless constantly kept in a 
warm stove. They are easily ])ropagated by 
seeds, which are annually brought in plenty from 
the VVest Indies, though the seeds of the Kuro- 
peaii plants ripen well. When grown to a large 
size, they make a noble appearance with their 
strong upright stems, garnished on every side 
tt^'ar the top with large shining leaves, spreading 
<>ut nearly three feet al I round the stem : the flowers 
of the male sort coming out in clusters on every 
side, and the fruit of the female growing round 
Ibe stalks between the leaves, are so diflereiit 
bom anything of European production, as well 
fo entitle these plants to a place in the gardens of 
the curious. 

I-^ARlCATUllA, in painting, denotes the 
^concealment of real beauties, anrl the exaggera- 
tion of blemishes, but still so as to'^reserve a 
f^semblance of the object. It was practised by 


llie ancients, as well as by many eminent modem 
artists; there are several on the walls of Hercu- 
laneum, one of which in particular represented 
7l''.neas, Anchises, and Ascanius, with the heads 
of hogs and an ape. English artists have long 
been celebrated for indulging the satirical vein in 
painting, and multitudes of caricatures are daily 
making their appearance on public men and 
manners. If Hogarth is excepted as a painter of 
a higher class, no one has excelled Gillray in this 
branch of art. The two Cruikshanks at present 
are at the head of this department, and have often 
approached the best of Gillray’s works. 

CARIC’ATUli'E, i>. & 11 . "% Ital. caricarura^ 

Caricatu'ba, n. Mo load or over- 

Garicatu'rist, n. 3 charge. A cari- 

cature is a colored or distorted representation, 
which exaggerates defects of person or style, to 
a ridiculous excess, yet preserves a resemblance 
of the object. The caricaturist is an artist, who 
may often make us laugh, but whom we seldom 
esteem. It is in the service of politics that this 
defoiniing art is most frequently employed. 

CA'llICUUS Tumors, n. J^at. curica, a fig. 
A tumor in the form of a fig. 

CARIDKS, or Carida, a town of Asia 
Minor, in Phrygia. 

Caridikn, an island of Asia, in the Indian 
Sea, near the west ct)ast of the island of Ceylon ; 
twelve miles long and two wide. 

CA'RIES, w. Lat. corfcA*. 'fhe rotten- 

Cario'sity, w. ^ncss peculiar to a bone; 

Ca'rious, adj. 3 roltenness ; rotten. See 
Medicine and Surokry. Indexes. 

Fistulas of long continuancf, aro, for the most part, 
accompanied with ulcerations of the gland, and caries 
in the bi>n«. Wiseman. 

This is too general, taking in all cariosity and ulcers 
of the bones. Id. 

1 discovered the blood to arise by a carious tooth. 

Id. 

CARTI.LONS, a species of chimes freqiient in 
the ci-devant Netherlands, particularly at Ghent 
and Antwerp, and played on a number of bells 
ill a belfrey, forming a complete scale of tones 
and semitones, like those on the harpsichord and 
organ. There are pedals communicating with 
the great bells, upon which the carillonenr with 
his feet plays the base to sprightly airs performed 
with the two hands upon the upper species of 
keys. These keys are projecting sticks, wide 
enough asunder to be struck with violence and 
velocity by either of the hands edgeways, with- 
out danger of hitting the neighbouring key. The 
player i.s provided with a thick leather covering 
for the little finger of each hand, to guard against 
the violence of the stroke. They are heard 
through a large town. The music bells of Edin- 
burgh are a species of carillons 

CARINA, Lat. The keel of a ship, or that long 
piece of timber running along the bottom of the 
ship from head to stern, upon which the whole 
^structure is built. It is also used for the whole 
capacity of a ship, containing all the .space below 
the decks ; and sometimes for the whole ship. 
Among anatomists it is used, 1. to denote the, 
spina dorsi ; 2. the embryo of a chick appearing 
in an incubated egg. It consi.sts of the eriire 
vertebra:, as they appear after ten or twelve days 
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ncubation. It is thus called, because Crooked 
111 tlie form of the keel of a ship. Among bota- 
nists it is used for the lower petalum of a papi- 
lionaceous flower. 

women hired among the ancient 
Homans to weep at funerals : thus called from 
Caria, the country whence most of them came. 

CA'RINATED, adj. Lat. carina. Bent like 
the hull of a ship ; whence, in botany, a leaf, a 
scale, a nectary, is said to be carinated, when it 
is longitudinally hollow above, and has a corre- 
sponding sharpish protuberance beneath. 

CARiNTHIA, Duchy of, an interior pro- 
vince. or division of the Austrian empire, lying 
between the lat. of 46® 21' and 47° 6' N. and 
12° 30' to 14° 50' of E. long, comprising an area 
of about 3500 English sijuare miles ; the west 
end borders on the Tyrol, and it is bounded on 
the north by the bishopric of Saltzhurgli and 
Upper Styria, east by Lower Styria, and south 
by Upper ("arniola, and the V'enetian territory. 
The river Drave, which rises in the Tyrol and 
falls into the Danube at Belgrade, intersects 
Carinthia; its whole exUmt from west to cast 
receiving several tributary streams, both from the 
north and south. There are also several lakes, 
which, as well as the rivers, yield abundance of 
excellent fish. It is a mountainous and woody 
district, the mountains yielding abundance of 
iron, lead, and copper, as well as quicksilver, 
bismuth, and zinc, and also the purest marbles, 
and a variety of gems ; whilst the forests abound 
with the finest timber, the valleys afford sotiie 
excellent pasturage, as widl as fertile lands for 
tillage ; but being edged in by mountains both 
on the north and .south, whilst the remoteness of 
the course of the Drave precludes it from being 
made available as a channel of conveyance, the rich 
store of natural products which this district con- 
tains are of little advantage either to the inhabi- 
tants Of to the world. Could a water com muni- 
cation obtained with the Adriatic, which, by 
a social tmd reciprocal order of society, might 
be effected with the west end of the province, 
either by the Tajamento, or the I’iave, Carinthia 
might then rank among the most interesting and 
important districts of Europe; but under the 
bigoted, blind, and passive policy of Austria, the 
inhabitants of Carinthia pass away their time in 
indolence and apathy ; such supply of foreign 
productions as they do get being obtained in 
exchange for the cattle which are driven to the 
markets of the towns of Italy. Carinthia at one 
time formed part of the territory of Bavaria, but 
on Rodolphus attaining the imperial dignity, he 
conferred it in 1282 on Maynard, count of Tyrol, 
on condition that it should revert to the house of 
Austria, in default of Maynard male issue, which 
happened in 1331. It was overrun by the 
French under Buonaparte, during his campaign 
in Italy ; he hatl his head quarters at Vilhich in 
March 1797, but it has since reverted again to 
Austria, and is divided for local jurisdiction into 
two parts, Upper and Lower ; the former on the 
west, containing about 175,000 inhabitants, and 
the latter on the east, about 105,000. The prin- 
cipal towns in the upper part are (Jmund and 
VUlach; and in the lower, Clagenfurt (which is 


the capital of the duchy), Wolfsberg, Wolfen- 
marck, Pleyburg, &c. 'Fhe inhabitants, who 
speak chiefly the Sclavonian language, are bigot, 
ed adherents to the ceremonies of the Romish 
church, and contribute to the Austrian govern- 
ment an impost of about £250,000 English per 
annum. 

(.'ARIOSUS, rotten stone, in or^ctology, a 
genus of argillaceous earths ; consisting of alu- 
mine, silica, and carbonate of lime, with a small 
portion of iron ; light, soft, falling to powder in 
water; effervescing with nitric acid; Hardening 
a little red in the fire. One species only. Found 
in Derbyshire and other coal countries; gene- 
rally over veins of coal ; colors dirty yellow, dull 
brown, or gray. It easily moulders in the open 
air, for which reason it has been denominated 
rotten-stone. It is principally used for polishing 
metals and other substanc(?s. 

CARIPI, a kind of cavalry in the Turkish 
army; Of these about 1000 are not slaves, nor 
bred up in the seraglio, like the rest; but are 
generally Moors or renegado Christians, who, 
being poor, and having their fortune to seek by 
their dexterity and courage, have arrived at tlu; 
rank of horse guards to tlie grand seignior. 

CARISBROOK, a village contiguous to 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, remarkable for 
its castle anti church, which are both very ancient. 
The church had once a convent of monks annex- 
eti, part of which is now a farm-house, still re- 
taining the name of the priory. The castle, which 
is a picturesque edifice, stands on an eminence, 
and was the prison of Cliarles 1. in 1647, he- 
fi're he was delivered to the parlianiem forces. 
It is now nominally tiie .seat of the governor of 
the Isle of Wight. See Isi.e of Wight. 

CARISSA, in botany, a genus of themonogy- 
nia order and pcntaridria class of plants ; natural 
order thirtieth, contorta? : cor. twisted ; berries 
one or two ; inany-seeded. Five speci(!S ; some 
spinous, others unarmed ; all Indian plants. The 
fruit of (3. carandiis is eaten by the natives, and 
is of plea.saiit taste. 

CARITATIS PocuLUM, the grace cup, was 
an extraordinary allowance of wine or other 
lifjuors, wherein the religious at festivals drank 
in commemoration of their founder and bene- 
factors. 

(>A'11K, V. &n. i Welsh, & Ang.-Sax. care. 

Ca'rking, n. 5 This seems a suflicienlly 
satisfactory derivation; but Junius chooses to go 
further a field, and makes KapKotpw the parent 
word, though with no small portion of etymolo- 
gical distortion. Cure in the Welsh means care, 
solicitude, anxiety ; carcusj solicitous, anxious, 
careful. The sense of the English word is the 
same. Cark as a noun is obsolete ; the vcib is 
nearly so, and is always used in an ill sense. 
Unconnected with this, and whence derived 1 
know not, is carke ; denoting, says Minsheu, ‘ * 
quantity of wool, whereof thirty make a sarpler, 
equal to half a sack. 

What pathe liste you to treade ? what trade will yon 
assay ? 

The courts of plea by braule and bate drive gecie pe 
away. 
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Id hoiue for wife and childe there is but carhe and 
care. 

With travel and with toyle enough in fields we used 
to fair. Man*a Life ; in Uncertaine Auctora. 

He down did lay 

His heavy head, devoid of careful cark. 

Spenaer, 

And Klaius taking for his younglings’ carke^ 
Lest greedy eyes to them might challenge lay. 
Busy, with okcr did their shoulders mark. 

Sidney, 

Hark, my husband, he's singing and hoiting ; 

And I’m fair to carhe and care, and all little enough. 

Beawnont and Fletclher. 

What can be vainer, than to lavish out our lives 
in the search of trifles, and to lie car king for the un- 
profitable goods of this world ? L* Estrange, 

CA’RLE, V. 8c n.'v Goth, harly in which 

Ca'rlisu, adj, f language it meant simply a 

Ca'iilishness, n. 4 man ; Welsh,(ar/, dcovet- 

Ca'rlot, n. J ous man; Ang.-Sax.carl, a 
miser, a rustic, a male. Its usual acceptation, 
in Kriglish, is a mean, uncivilised, rough, brutal, 
man. In England this word is now supe .seded 
by churl it still obtains in Scotland. Carle, 
Johnson tells us, is also the name of a kind of 
hemp. Tusser has ‘ the fimble, to spin, and the 
carl for her seed;’ from which it is evident that 
carle is female hemp. Carlot signifies a country- 
man, says Todd ; and in the quotation from 
Shaksj)care it undoubtedly is so, l)ut it will not 
bear such a construction in the extract from 
Drayton, the person there alluded to being a 
peer. 

TTis knave was a strong carle for the noneB^ 

And by the haspc he haf it of at ones ; 

Into the florc the dorc fell anon. 

Chaucer, Cant. Talea. 

Right in the midst, whereas they breast to breast. 

Should meet a trap was letten dowiie to fall 
Into the floud ; straight leapt the carle unhlcst. 

Well weening that his foe was falne withail ; 

But he was well aware and Icpt before his fall. 

Spenser. 

The next year llardicaniitc sending his house 
carles, so they called his officers, to gather the tribute 
imposed ; two of them rigorous in their office were 
slain at Worcester by the people ; whereat the king 
curaged sent Leofric, duke of Mercia, and Seward of 
Nortliuinberiand, with great forces and commission 
to slay the citizens, rifle and bum the city, and waste 
the whole province, Milton. Hut. of Eng. 

Answer, thou carle, and judge this riddle right. 

I’ll frankly own thee for a cunning wight. Gay. 

^ The editor was a covetous carle, and would have 
bis pearls of the highest price. Btmiley. 

CAllLEBY, Old and New, two towns on 
the coast of West Bothnia, about fifty miles north 
of Wasa. 

CAIILETON (George), a learned bishop of 
we seventeenth century, born at Norham, in 
Northumberland, in 1559. lie was principally 
indebted for his education, both at school and at 
the university, to the liberality of Bernard Gil- 
pin. Upon quitting the university, ho was 
advanced, in 1617, without any previous ecclesi- 
^tical preferment, to the bishopric of Idandaff. 
He was a person of solid judgment, and various 


reading. To the papists he was a bitter foe : 
and with regard to the doctrine of predestination, 
a rigid Calvinistn. He published many works, 
both in English and Latin, the principal among 
which are his lleroici Characteres, or Heroic 
Characters, Oxon. 4to. 1603; Tythes Examined, 
and proved to be due to the Clergy by a Divine 
Right, Lond. 4to. 1606-1611 ; .Jurisdiction 
Royal, Episcopal and Papal, wherein is declared 
how the Pope hath intruded upon the jurisdic- 
tion of temporal princes, and of the church, 8cc. 
Lond. 4to. 1610 ; Astrologiinania, a treatise 
against Judicial Astrology, 4lo. 1624 ; Vita Ber- 
nardi Gilpin, 4to. 1(326 ; this work was translated 
into English in 1629. He sat* in the Short Par- 
liament, for Arundel in Sussex. 

CARIJNA, the carline thistle : a genus of the 
polygamia sequalis order, and syngenesia class ot 
plants ; natural order forty-ninth, composite : cal. 
is radiated with long colored marginal scales. There 
are twelve known species. C. vulgaris is the 
only one that is a native of Britain. All the 
others are natives of the south of IVance or Italy; 
and arc very easily propagated in this country by 
seeds, which must be sown on a bed of fresh un- 
dunged earth, where tliey are to remain, as they 
do not bear transplanting. The second year most 
of them will flower ; but rarely produce good 
s(?eds in this country, atid some of the plants 
decay soon after they have flowered, so that it is 
difficult to maintain them here. The roots are 
used in medicine, and for that purpose are im- 
ported. As we receive tliem they are about an 
incii thick, externally of a rusty brown color, 
corroded as it were on the surface, and perT 
rated with niimerous small holes, appearing 
if worm eaten. They liave a strong smell, ai 
a sub-acid, bitterish, weakly aromatic taste. 
They are reckoned warm alexipharmics and dia- 
phoretics. Hoffman the Elder relates that he 
has observed a decoction of them in broth occa- 
sion vomiting. They have been for aome time 
greatly esteemed among foreign physimns ; but 
never were much in use in this country. The 
present practice entirely rejects them, nor are 
they often to be met with in the shops. 

CARLINE Knees are timbers going athwart 
a sJiip, from tlie sides to the hatch-way, serving 
to sustain the deck on both sides. 

CARLING FORD, a populous parish and 
town in the county of Louth, Ireland. The 
parish com])rises a promontory between Dun- 
dalk and Carlingford Bay. The town is situate 
on the south shore of the bay of Carlingford, 
and is noted for its oyster fishery ; it is a corpo- 
rate town, and returns two members to the Irish 
parliament. It is eiglit miles south of Newry, 
and fifty-two north of Dublin. 

CARLINWARK Locii, a lake in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, originally 1 16 square acres in extent; 
but reduced in 1-765 to eighty, ten feet of water 
being then taken off by a canal to the Dee. It 
is a great source of improvement to the adjacent 
grounds, as it contains an inexhaustible fund of 
the very best shell marl. It was sold in 1788, 
for £2000 sterling. Before it was drained there ' 
were two isles in it, at the north and south ends, 
on which water fowls bred in great abundance. 
Many antiquities were found in it, particularly a 
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brass cbccger, plated Mrith twcn.y-two inches 
long, and several canoes hollowed ont like those 
of the American Indians. 

CARLISLE, a city, bishop’s see, and capital 
of the county of ( aiinberlaTul, England, is situ- 
ate at the junction of three rivers, (.'alder, Eettcr- 
ill, and Eden, about six miles above the entrance 
of the united streams into Solway Frith, and 
thirteen miles from the south-west frontier of 
Scotland. Carlisle has held a distinguished rank 
among the cities of England, in every period of 
Rritish history, and is supposed to have been 
first foundeil by Luil, a native Briton, long 
before the irruption of the liornans into England. 
The contiguity of (.;arli.sle to Scotland, during 
tlie less social habits, and distinctiveness of inter- 
est, of the j)t‘ 0 [)le of tliat country, frequently ex- 
posed it to their depredations ; to avoid which, the 
Romans, on their possessirvg themselves of this 

i iari of England, erected a wall from Solway 
^'rith to the (jerman Ocean, which incluiled on 
one side (’arlisle, and on the other, Newcastle 
within its southern limits. After the departure 
of the Romans from h'ngland, the Roman wall 
<lid not prevent the Scots and Ficts from renewing 
their incursions, and they soon reducisl (’arlisle 
to a heap of ruins, in which stale it continued 
till bHO, when J‘'gbert king of Northumberland 
encompassed it with a wall, and rtqiaired its 
church ; but it was again doomed to destruction 
in tlie eighth and ninth centuries, by tin? Norwe- 
gians and Danes, and it remained in this state 
until after the Norman conquest, when it was 
further protected by a citadel and eastli!, built by 
-.William Rufu.s, having three gates, called the 
i^tiglish, Irish, and Scotch, with reference to 
eir hearing on the side of each res])ective coun- 
try. These defences, however, ilid not prevent 
it from falling into llie possession of the Scots, who 
held it alternately with the English from the period 
of William Rufu.s, to that of Henry VU. It 
was constituted a bishop’s see by Henry L, de- 
stroyed by fire by the Scots, in the reign of Hen- 
ry 111., and experienced the same disaster twice 
in the following reign. Tn 15(3K the castle was 
made the prison house of the unfortunate Mary 
of Scotland; in 1(315 it surrendered, through 
famine, to the parliamentary force; and in 174.') fell 
Vito the ])osscssion of the parlizaiis of the I’re- 
teiidcr, but was immediately after retaken l»y the 
duke of Cumberland, who demolished the gates 
and part of the wall; and it ha.s since that p(?riod 
enjoyed an uninterrupted irampiillity. Since the 
cuiiimencein^rit of the present century, it has 
undergone great improvements : and on the site 
of the ciladel two commodious conn house.n havi; 
been erected, the county gaol rebuilt, a handsouii; 
Slone bridge built over the Eden, with other im- 
provement, s. have contributed to render if one of 
t'le most n^reeahleand inleiesting cities of Erej- 
laml. The castle is still kept in rejiair, aiul 
serves, with other purposes, lor a inagai.;iie, and 
an armoury of about lO.OOO staihJ of arms. 
The cathedral is a stately and venciahle edifiee, 
partly of Saxon and partly of (lotliic architecture; 
There are two other churclie.s, as well as several 
meeting houses. The markets, on WT*<lne.sdays ami 
Saturdays, arc well supplied with every tiling ne- 
cessary for subsistence and comfort. The cotton 


manufacture has established itself upon an extend- 
ed scale in this city,whilst the arcliitectiiral and ex- 
ternal appearances of the city have indicated great 
social improvement and national prosperity. 
The conveyance of its commodities of commerce 
has been facilitated by a canal to the Solway Frith 
and it is a point of union and interchange for the 
mails to all parts of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Its corporation consists of a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, &c. It returns two members to paHia- 
ment, and is 101 miles south-east of ( Jlasgow, 
ninety-one south by east of Edinburgh, and 303 
N. N. W. of London. 

(.Carlisle, a town of Schoarie county, state of 
New York. Population in 1820, 1583 ; forty 
miles west of Albany. 

(.’AHf,isi,K, a town of Pennsylvania, capital of 
Cumberland county, w ith a college, and four edi- 
fices for public worship. It i.s situate near a 
creek of the Susqucharinah, 100 miles west by 
north of Philadelphia. 

Cari.isi.k. Bay, on the south coast of .Jamaica; 
we.st coast of Barliadoes, and i.sland of Antigua. 

(.'arlisle (Frederic Howard), earl of, was 
born in May 1748, his mother being Isabella 
Byron, sister of Admiral Byron, whose life we 
have sketched. He was brought up at Eton with 
Mr. Fox; and finished his education at Christ 
(3iureh, Oxford. In 1777 he was appointed 
treasurer of the royal household, and appointed 
in the following year one of the British commis- 
sioners to adjust the diflerences between the mo- 
ther country and her then revolted American 
colonies : hut the ini.ssion, it is well kriovvh, 
proved wliolly abortive. In 1780 he was vice- 
roy of Ireland. As a writer ho is known by a 
tragedy called the Father’s Revenge, which n;~ 
ceived the decided apjirohation of Dr. .lohn.son, 
the Slepmollier, a tragedy, and .some Poems. 
His nephew, Lord Byron, as we have shown, 
tiealcd the poetical character of this iiohlcman 
with great contempt in his Emglish Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers: hut there was evidently more 
of private pique in the affair, than any steadiness 
of judument. See Byron. Lord (’arli.sle mar- 
ried a daughter of the marquis of Stafford, by 
whom he had a .son, born in 1773. Tlie coun- 
tess died January 27th, 1824; and the earl, Sep- 
tciiilier 4th, 1825. 

CA BLOCK, in commerce, a sort of isinglass, 
maile of the sturgeon ’s bladder, imported fiorii 
Ari'lmngel. The chief use of it is for clarifying 
wine, but it is also ii.sed by the dyers. The best 
oarlock comes from Astracan, where great num- 
bers of the fi.sh are caught. 

CARLOS, St., a city in the interior of the 
new Colombian province of Apiirc, situate on 
one of the branches of the Apure river, about 
eighty-five miles S.S. W. of Valencia. The in- 
habitants arc principally descendants of settlers 
from the Canary Isles, who are mure industrious 
and .social than those from Old Spain. Under 
the newly formed government of Colombia, St. 
(’arlos promises to become a flourishing place, 
being situate in a very fertile country, affording 
great inilucements to agricultural enterprise. 
Population in 1826, about 10,000. 

Carlos oe Monterey, San, the principal 
settlement of New California, on the west coast 
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of North America, in the lat. of 36° 36' N., and 
121® 34' of W. long. It is beautifully situated 
within a small bay of the same name, first dis- 
covered by Cabrillo in 1542, who named it 
Ildhia de Pinos, on account of the graceful 
aspect of the forest of pines, intermixed with 
oaks, which covered the mountains of St. Lucia, 
rising with gentle ascent from the bay. It was 
afterwards visited by the Count de Monterey, 
from whom it received its present name. Tlie 
Jesuits in their turn became enamoured witli the 
spot, and formed a settlement here. The forests 
and mountains which rise immediately from the 
coast, preclude much intercourse with the inte- 
rior; nor does it appear that there is any river 
of magnitude, either north or south, for some 
distance, otherwise it would be an inviting spot 
for colonisation. 

CARLOW, anciently called Oatberlogb, an 
interior county of the province of Leinster, in the 
south-east part of Ireland ; it is bounded on the 
west by the Barrow River, which divides it from 
the county of Kilkenny, afterwards flowing pjast 
New Ross into Waterford harbour ; on the <*ast it 
is intersected by the Slamry River, which falls 
into Wexford Haven ; a small portion of the 
county lies west of tlio Barrow, and the portion 
oast of the Slaney borders on the county 
Wicklow, and partakes of the mountainous cha- 
racter of that county, as docs also the portion 
west of the Barrow, and tlie soutli-east part bor- 
dering on the county of Wexford ; tlie part be- 
tween the two rivers is beautifully undulated 
and exceedingly fertile, bc'th in tillage and pas- 
ture, and produces the best butter in all Ireland. 
It contains inexhaustible quarries of excellent 
limestone, and beds of marl and clays, and in the 
mountains are iron ore and oxi<le of manganese. 
Carlow county contains 137,050 Irish planta- 
tion acres; is divided into six baronies and 
forty-six parishes. The only towns of note 
in the county, besides Carlow, the capital, 
are Tiillow and Ilackut's Town; in that piart of 
tlie county west of the Barrow is the ecclesias- 
tical see of I.eighlin, now united to Perns in the 
county of Wexford. 

(.’ahi.ow, the chief and assize town of the pre- 
ceding county, is situate on the east bank of the 
barrow River, at the north-west extremity of the 
county, bordering on (Queen’s and Kildare coun- 
ties. The remains of a castle overhanging the 
river, the ruins of a very fine abbey, a convent, and 
fioinan Catholic college, are the principal objects 
of interest in the town. It has also a respectable 
nuirket-house, county court-house, gaol, and 
ouvalry barracks, and manufactures some woollen 
olotlis. The castle is supposed to have been 
erected by king John of Kngland, to secure the 
passage of the Barrow ; it continued for several 
ooiituries a fortress of much importance. In the 
teign of Richard If. it was surprised by Donald 
"bArt O’Kavanagh, king of Leinster, and re- 
named in his possession a considerable time, 
frj 1577 the tower and castle surrendered, after 
^ long and desperate siege, to Rory Oge O’Moore, 
po inflicted great cruelty on the inhabitants. 

1642, 500 Englishmen, imprisoned in the 
were rescued by a detachment of the duke 


of Ormond’s army ; and in 1650 it surrendered to 
the parliamentary forces. In an efl’ort since that 
time to renovate the buildin>:r, the foundation 
gave w’ay, and it has since remained a heap of 
ruins. On the 27th of May, 17‘)8, the town was 
furiously assailed at two o’clock in the morning, 
by a large body of Irish, who, after a most 
sanguinary conflict, were routed by the English 
cavalry stationed in the barracks, aided by the 
yeomanry. Some coarse w'oollen cloth is manu- 
factured in the town and its vicinity ; some of 
the iuhabitiints carry on, by means of the Barrow, 
an extensive traffic in lime, and stone (;oal, ob- 
tained just within Queen’s county. Carlow is 
one of the thirty-one places in Ireland each of 
hich returned a member to the parliament of 
the United Kingdom. Jt is eighteen miles north- 
east of the city of Kilkenny, and thirty-nine south- 
west of Dublin. 

CARLO WITZ, a town of Sclavonia, where a 
peace was concluded between tlic Turks and 
(lermans in lOGO. It is seated on the soiitli 
hank of the Danube, just belnw I’etc'rwarvlen, 
ihirty-eiglit miles north-west of Belgrade. I’opu- 
latinn aliout r>(')00. 

CARLSBAD, a town of Bohemia, in the circ le 
of Saatz, celebrated fur its hot baths, discovered 
by the emperor Charles IV. as he was hnnlmg. 
It is sealed on tlu? 'I’opel, near its confluence 
with the Lgra, twenty-four miles E. N. Jb of 
Eger, and seventy south-east of Jlrosdeii. It is 
very celebrated for its mineral waters. 

CARLSCRONA, or Carlscroon, a sea-port 
of Sweden, in the province of Blekingen, ou the 
Baltic. It is the residence of the governor of the 
jirovince, and was founded by Charles IK; but, 
for its present rank as a sea-port, is indebted to 
(diaries XI. It has long been the principal 
rendezvous of the Swedish navy. The harbour 
is commanded by two forts, and other fortifica- 
tions ; but the docks are the chief objects of in- 
terest. One of tbem, constructed in the year 
1714, was excavated from the solid rock; its 
length is 100 f(!et, its breadth forty-six, and it.s 
depth lliirty-tliree. The new semicircular dock is 
of greater dimensions; it is divided into four eom- 
partnients, each of which has five slips for vessels, 
a gate forty-eight foot in width, and nearly thirty in 
height, and an edifice over it with a caipper roof. 
The walls are of granite, and nearly forty feet 
thick, being filled up in the middle with earth. 
The harbour will hold altogether about 100 ves- 
sels. Die Swedish admiralty had once its seat 
here, but removed to Stockholm in 1776. Here 
is ail anchor foundry. The exports arc timber, 
tar, potash, tallow, and mailile. rnpulation 
13,H00. . It is 220 miles wS. S. W, of Stockholm. 

CARLSIIRUE, a town in the northern part 
of the territory of the grand duke of Baden, and 
now the ducal residence. It was first laid out 
in 1715; the original plan included thiriy-lwo 
streets, and a palace in the centre. It vvas taker 
possession of by the Trimch in 1796, when only 
nine of the streets were built; nor was it of much 
note till after the final termination of the war in 
1814: since which it has become the permanent 
residence of the grand duke. Die palace is a 
spacious and elegant edifice, the centre sur- 
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mounted with a lofty spire; on one side is a rary treasures wherever he went, he returned to 
chapel, and on the other a library, containing Constantinople, from whence he travelled througli 
40,000 volumes t)f valuable books, and a collec- Italy and Germany to England, where he laikded 
lion of minerals and medals. A jdiilosophieal in the end of 1801. The bishop of Carlisle soon 
apparatus, and an extensive botanic garden, ad- after presented him to the rich rectory of New, 
joins the ]ialace. Carlshrue has churches for the castle upon Tyne ; but Ids travels had injured his 
Eniherans, Calvinists, and Catholics ; and also a constitution, and this worthy and ingenious man 
Jews’ synagogue ; all ndigionists being on erjird <lied at Newcastle in 1804. About the time of 
terms in the Baden territory. The other public his death he was engaged in superintending an 
buildings are a town hall, courts, an academy, edition of the Arabic Bible; a dissertation on tlni 
poor-liouses, and barracks ; and most of the build- d'road ; and Gliservations made during Ids Tour 
ings, ]>rivalo as well as public, being ot stone, in tin? I'>asl. 

the whole make a respectaijlc, and ratlier an iin- CAllM AfJNOLA, a fortified town of Italy, 
posing appearance. Tlie chief depcndL-ncc of in Piedmont. It was taken by the Trench, and 
the inhaldtants is on tlie court, and public busi- i(*takeri by Prince Eugene in 1601. It is seated 
ness of the dukedom, and foreign eiubassi.^s. in n country abounding in (?orn, flax, and silk, 
The population has been progressively increasing near the Po. Here is an annual fair, which is 
since 1810, and in l82o amountefl to 16,080. mudi frequented from Savoy and Dauphine. 
It is about forty miles norih by cast of Str.i.s- Early in the ia?volution it fell into tlie hands of 
burgli, and about the same distance west by tlie French, and gave its name to one of the most 
north of Slutgard. jiopular republican songs. Population about 

CARLSTADT, a tow n of Franconia, in the 12,000. It is twelve mil(?s S. S. E. of Turin 
principality of W’urUburg, seated on the Maine, CARMANIA, in ancient geogra])liy, a country 
thirteen miles north by west of W iirtzburg. it of Asia, east of Persia, having Pai^.hia on the 
is now included in the Bavarian circle of tlu? north, Gedrosia on the east, the Persian Gulf, and 
Lower Marne. Population about 2200. tlie Indian, or the Cannanian, Sea on the south. 

Carlstadi, llie eapilal of Croatia, with a for- its name was derived from the Syriac, carma, a 
tress ; seated on the Kulpa, a branch of the Save, vine, for which it was famous, yielding clusters 
at the influx of the (.’oroiia, IttO miles south by of ? apt s thi * feet lo It is now called Ker- 
west of Vienna, and forty-live E.N. E. of Fiume. man, or Carimaiiia, ami is a province of niodi?ni 
C A R LS I A nr, .1 town of Swttden, capital of Persia. It was anciently divided into Canuaniii 
Wenneland, and a, bishop’s see. It stands on Deserta, south of Pailhia ; and, Carmania Pro- 
the north side of tlie lake Wctiner, and on the pria, south of Carmania Deserta, quite to the 
island of Tiugwalla, which is formL?d by two s»?a. 

branches of the Clara. The houses are built of (’AERMARTllhiN, or at; rnr\, t' ^ 

wood and painted ; the cjiiscopal palace is also chief town in the county ('f Caennartln-ii, Sotit'i 
of wood, and has an extensive front. The in- Wales, s.itMale<l at the distanee of 218 miles 
habitants carry on a trade in copper, iron, and west of London. It is a I ai a borough containing 
wood, aeio.ss tlie lake. It is le.'i miles west of a ]>opiiIalion of souls, holds markets every 
Stockiiolm. Population about LMH). Wednesday and Saturday, and fairs on the 

CARLYTJ'i I^^crcs), an English di- 8rd and Itii of .Inne, lOlii of July, litii of 

vine, fainou.s for his oriental learning, was born August, 9th of October, and 14th ot November, 
at Cairlisle in 17.a9, where his father practised The chancery and exchequer for S(»nth AVnhs 
physic with considerable reputation. Aft(?r n*- were establisluMl here, and here the anciiaii 
ceivirig the usual course of grammar-school edu- Britons held their patriarchal synods. — Tlie 
cation in Carlisle, he was removed lo Chri.sl’s present town oc<?iqui‘s a commanding jiosition 
College, Cambridge; and having resideil about on the northern l>ank of the river Tow-y, wlucli 
two years there, he. was admitted of (Queen’s Col- is crosscil by a bridge of seven arches; aial 
lege, and obtained a fellowship. He now began the bay of Caermartben into wdiich the riviM- 
to study the Arabic language, in which he made falls, is included between (’aldy Iskuid and 
uncommon progress ; and, with the a.ssi.stance of the Worm’s Head, distant from each other juNt 
David Zabio, an Asiatic, born at Bagdad, then fourteen miles. — Henry VIII. grarite<l the in- 
residing at Cambridge, he entered on the study habitants tlie privilege of being represented if- 
of the other oriental tongues. Having continued parliament. The corporation cons-i.sts oi a 
about ton years in college, during whicii be pro- mayor, recorder, town clerk, six peers, ami tw(/ 
ceeded to his degree of B. D., he married and sheriffs, the last being the returning ofiiceis at 
settled at Carlisle. He was chosen professor of the elections for apjiointing a burgess to parlia- 
Arabic on the resignation of Dr. Craven in 1794; ment. The great sessions for the county are 
and collated to the chancelloiship of (,’arlisle in held here, as well as a mayor’s court, and quarter 
1795. In 1796 he published Specimens of sessions alternately, with I.landilo. 'Hie trade 
Arabian Poetry, with elegant translations, and consists principally in the manufacture and 
brief incnvoirs of the auiliors. In 1799 he ac- export of tin, coal, and iron, and an extensive 
companied lord Elgin in Ins embassy toConstan- and improving traffic is established between lhi'< 
tmople; where he gained admiltanee to the town and Bristol. The Towy is navigable up 
libraries, and made catalogue.? of the works they lo the town by vessels of .800 tons burden ; au‘ 
contained ; and from whence he made excursions the quay is spacious and convenient. Ainoir.:^ 
mto Asia Minor, and explored, with interesting its public buildings the most important are yu 
accuracy, the site of ancient Troy. Having visited clnirch of St. l*etcr, a chapel of ease, 

Egypt, Syria, and the Holy Land, gleaning lile- meeting liouses, the county gaol, towm hall, ccc- 
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Caermarthen boasts the possession pf several 
literary societies, and two public journals issue 
from its press. A handsome monuimMit to the 
memory of the gallant Sir Thomas Picton 
stands near the town ; and that remarkable 
person Merddyn, or Merlin, the prophet, was 
horn here. He flourished, A. D. 480, and has 
left the name of Caer-merddyn (Caermarthen) 
1 . c, the city of Merlin, to fix the place of his 
mitivily. — The duke of Leeds takes the title of 
mar(|uis from tliis place. 

CAERMAllTllKNSlIIRK, one of the six 
counties comprehended within South Wales. 
It was anciently called Dimelia, and is hounded 
on tlu! north by ( -ardiganshirc, on the east by 
flrecon, on the west by Pembroke, and the 
south by CTlamopTanshire and the Bristol cban- 
ncf. The surface presents considerable variety, 
iimlulating generally, sonu’times very liilly, and, 
occasionally, even swelling into mountains. The 
area covers 590,640 acres, which sustain a popii- 
liilioii of 100,800. It is separated into eight 
lmii(lvt!(ls, viz.: (•arnwallon, (’alhinog, Caeo, 
Derllys, b'lvet, Iskeiineii, Cidwelly, and Pc .fedd. 
Ill these are the market towns of Caermarthen, 
llic capital, Llandovery, (.'idwelly, Llandeilofavvr, 
Manelly, Newcastle-iii-r.nilyn, :i.n<l Llangadoe. 
'I'heri' are eighty-seviai parishes within the shire, 
all uiulcr the control of the diocese of St. Davids. 
Till plates and woollen stockings are amongst 
the manufactures, the latter disposed of in every 
iiiarkc.l town, the fornuM’ shipjied principally at 
Manelly. IMatiy British and Boinan antiipiities 
are scattered over the face; of the county, and some 
lew places are consecrated to history and poetry, 
tirongar hill possesses a classical notoriety, and 
l.laiuleilo fawr witnessed the fall of t’ainbriaii 
iii(hp('ndenc<‘ in the final struggle between 
Llewellyn and King F.dward L, of Kiigland. 
An ancient Roman road is still distinct near to 
Mandovery, and many coins of that victorious 
peopU; luivc bemi found in the vicinity of 
^Miitland and elsewhere. J.laimgwad parisli 
a hounds in antif|ne remains, both Roman and 
British, and to the nortli of the town of(.'aer- 
aiarthen stands a remarkable cairn, 1.50 feet in 
cirni inference, and eigliteeu in lunglit, enclosing 
a stone chest nine feet in hmgtb, the lid of 
wliich is entire. Other cairns of less tnagnitnde, 
hilt containing sepulchral remains, have also been 
)iiet with ill other places in this county. (kier- 
iiiarthen borough scuds one member to parlia- 
'I'eiit, and a second is returned by the county. 

CARMEL, a high rnoiintain of Palestine', 
J'tanding on tlie skirts of the sea, and forming the 
most remarkable bead-land on all that coast. It 
extends east as far as the plain of Jezreel, and 
bom the city of that name epiite to Cae.sarca on 
the south. It seems to hax^e had the name of 
C.irinel from its great fertility ; this word, in He- 
hrew, signifying the vine of God, and being used 

Scripture to denote any useful sjiot. Carmel 
Ijas been greatly revered both by Jews and Cbris- 
Bans, from its liaving been the residence of the 
prophet Elijah, who is snpposetl to have lived 
there in a cave (which is there .shown) before he 
was taken up into heaven. 

CARMELITES, one of the four tribes of men- 
•licant friars: so named from mount Carmel. 


Tlicy pretend to descend in an uninterrupted 
succession from 1‘Jijah, Elisha, and the sons of 
tlie prophets. J’hocas, a Grei'k monk, speak.s the 
most reasonably. He says that in his time, 1 1 85, 
E.lias’s cave was still extant on the mountain ; 
near which were the remains of a building, which 
intimated that there had been anciently a monas- 
tery;, that some years before, an old monk, a 
jiriesl of Calabria, by revelation, as he [ire- 
tended, from the prophet Elias, fixed tluTe, 
and assembled ten brothers. In 1209 Alliert, 
]>atriarch of Jernsalein, gave the solitaries a 
rigid rule, which Papcbroch has since printed. 
This rule contained sixteen articles. 'These con- 
fined them to their cells; enjoined them to 
continue clay and night in ])rayer; ])rohibited 
their having any property ; enjoined fasting from 
the feast of the holy cross till I'aster, except on 
Sundays; abstinence at all limes from flesh; 
obliged them to manual labor; imposed a strict 
silence on them from vespers till the tierce the 
next day. After the establishment of tlu; Car- 
melites in Europe, their rule was in some res- 
pects altered ; the first time, by pope Innocent 
IV., who added to the first article a precept of 
chastity, and n;laxcd the eleventh, whicli enjoins 
abstinence at all times from flesh, jiermittiiig 
them, when they travelled, to eat boiled flesh. 
The rule was again mitigated by the ])opes Eu- 
genius IV., and Pius II. Tdie ir.diit of the Car- 
nielites was at first white, and the cloak laced at 
the bottom with several lists. But Pope Hono- 
rius IV. commanded them to change it for that 
of the Minims. Their scapuliry is a small 
woolen habit of a brown color, llirown over their 
.shouhlers. T’hey wear no linen shirts ; but 
inst(;a<l of them linsey wolsey, wliieli they change 
twice a week in the summer ami oru.-e a week in 


the winter. 

CARMEN, an ancient term among the T.atins, 
use«l in various senses; as 1. a verse: 2. a 
spell, charm, form of expiation or execration, 
couched in fi'W words, in a niystie order, on 
which its cflieaey depended. 

CARM EiNTA, or (’akmltis, in falmlons his- 
tory, a prophetess of Arcadia, and the mother of 
Evander, with whom she came into Italy sixty 
yiiars before the Trojan war. 

CAR M INATTX' ES eomprehend coriander- 

seeds, aniseed, [lepjieriniiil.aiid the like medicines, 
used in colics, or other flatulent disorders, to 
dis]iel wind. The wool comes from flu' Latin 
caniieii, a charm ; and is supjiosi'd to liaie been 
a general name for all ineflicim s which operated, 
like charms, in an extraordinary rnaimor. lienee, 
as the most violent pains freipiently arose from 
wind, and immediately ceased njion its disper- 
sion, the term carminative w’as njiplied to medi- 
cines w'hich gave rtflief in windy casi.-s, as if they 
cured by enchantment. It is now almost obsoh-te. 

CARMINE, a powder, of a' very beantifni 
red color, partaking of the shades of scarli't and 
])urple. It is used by painters in miniature; 
but, on account of its high pn<;c, tlu-y arc oflcii 
induced to substitute laki*. 'The inaiim r of pro- 
ducing it is pro.served a secret by enloi-mak<‘rs ; 
and, though many receipts have lieen ]mblisbed, 
none lias ever been found to answer the purpose. 
Sec Painting. 
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CAirNAGE, n. This whole class 

( ' A k'n a l, adj. of words descends 

C a b'n a list, n. from Lai. euro, car- 

Car NALiTK, n. flesh. Carnage 

Carkal'i ry, n. means slaughter; 

(Jah'nalize, V . 'massacre; and also, 

Cau'nat.ly, adj. poetically, heaps 

Car'n ALNESS, n. of flcsli. Carnal, 

Car'nal-mindf.i), adj. j and the words 
CAu'NAL-MiNnKDNF.sSj/i.J formed from it, de- 
note belonging to the flesh ; addicted to fleshly 
practices ; unsjjiritual ; sensual ; gross ; and in 
their worst sense, libidinous, lustful, leclierous. 
A curnfilite is a worldly-minded man; a carna- 
list seems to be some shades darker in character; 
to carnali.se is to degrade the mind by emiiloying 
it in ministering oidy to the lusts of the flesh ; 
reilucing- it to tliat state in which, as Milton 
beautifully expresses it, 

The soul grows dotted by contagion, 

Inttiodirs aiul iinbnites, till sin; tpiile luso 
The (lirino properly of lier lirst being. 

For to be rar7ially~min(U’.d is ib-ath j but to be spi- 
rioi. lly minded is life and pi aco. Because the 
cufnul mind i.s l oinity again.^t (iod : for it is not 
subject to (he law of God, neither indeed can be. 

liomam viii. 7. 

So as fortune wold that was Isopcs freiid, 

TJiis worthy king that same yerc made his carnal end. 

Chaucer. Cant. Tales. 

CARNAllV'ON, a town in the parish of 
Jdatdieblig, hundred of Ts-gorfai, and county 
of Caernarvon, in North Wales. It is a borough 
town, the capital of the county, and of the northern 
princi}iality, and is beautifully situ-ated at the 
confluence of the river Seioiit witli the straits of 
Menai. Here arc licld tlie great and cptarlcr 
sessions. Markets on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, and five fairs In each year, ft lies 235 miles 
north-west by west of Loudon, 'Fhe jiopulation 
is estimatedat 5,780. The public buildings arc not 
architeetural although convenient. The hotel is a 
handsome design, and the Lnglish chapel ap- 
propriate, but the fOUTity court, market house, 
gaol, and custom house, have only the excel- 
lence of their aceommodalion to recommend 
them. The guild, or town hall, is a handsome 
apartment occupying the ancient flanking towers 
of the princi])al gate. It w.as restored and 
decorated at the expense of Sir Watkyn W illiams 
^Vynn(•, bart. Three excellent and spacious 
inns are provided for tlie accommodation of 
visiters, exclusive of several comfortable houses 
of less preti nsions. The domestic orcountry trade 
of this town is considerable, but its prosperity 
and wealth are attributable to tlie larye exports 
of slate made annually from the rpiays. The 
metal of (Jyigwyn and Llanllyfl’ni qiiarri(‘S is 
su|mriov to tlic smooth pink slate exported from 
other places, a circnmstaiice seldom known 
beyomi the vicinity of the slate country. Ships 
are repaired here, and vessels occasionally built, 
a traile mucli ])ronjotpd by the advantage of a 
patent slip. The noble castle of Caernarvon, 
the birth place of lalward 11. is the TBO.st 
spacious and elegant of the first Edward’s mili- 
tary structuies, being intended for the residence 
of the royal family. L appears as a figure-head 


of the harp-like 'form into which the ancien 
walls are rlisposed, a design artfully adopted 
like the accouchement of Queen Eleanor in 
Caernarvon castle, to soothe and win over his 
lately conquered subjects. ( ’aernarvon is governed 
by a mayor, who is constable of the castle, by 
patent, one alderman, and two bailiffs, &c., and, 
in conjunction with Pwllheli and other ancient 
places, returns one meinber to parliament. Near 
the site of King luiward’s fortifications stood the 
ancient Homan Segontium, some small remains 
of which still exist, a Roman road may also be 
traceil, and sevmal camps or .stations are yet 
quite perfect at small distances around. iVws 
within the walls, a mansion belonging 
to one of the earliest Saxon settlers walls, majj, 
be classed amongst the antiquities. The Her- 
bert family take the title of earl from this ancient 
town. 

CARNARVONSHIRE, a county of North 
Wales. It i.s bounded by the sea on the iiortii, 
by Denbighshire on the east, by Meriouothslurc 
and the sea on the south, and on tlie west bv 
the Menai straits and the Irish Sea. It extends 
forty five miles in length, but varies exceedingly 
in breadth, and occupies an area of 2G0,0ub 
nfTcs of land. It is divided into ten hundred.s, 
vi/. : (’ommitmaen, (.Ireuddyn, Dinllaeti, Efli- 
onydd, Gafllogian, Isaf, Is-gorfai, Nant.-('onway, 
L/chaf, Uwch-gorfai, and the .separate jurisdiction 
of Jkiiigor city. It includes the market towns 
of Caernarvon, Pwllheli, and Nevin, and ein- 
braces seventy-one parishes, subject, to the 
control of the bishop of Hangor. The popu- 
lation is e.stimated at 66, .500. This is one of the 
most mountainous and romantic districts in the 
United Kingdom, and hijre the great chain of 
mountains, which appears to rise from the sea 
at Penmaen-mawr and the Rifaels, attains its 
maximum height, 3751) feet in the summit of 
Snownlon, the loftiest of the Cambrian AI{)S. 
The general composition of the Caernarvonshire 
hills i.s clay slate, including copper and lead 
ores, the principal mines of wliicli are situated 
at Llanberis, NanlIe-])Ooles, and Bedduelerl, 
besides pure slate at Llandegai, J.lanberis, 
Llardlylfiii, and other place.s. In llu: exjiort of 
slates, ores, light cattle, and some woollen, liie 
chief trade consists, and the accommodation of 
tourists forms a profitable occupation to num- 
bers. Many rivers and rivulets descend from 
the mountains, and either proceed with short 
courses to the sea or meander into the ailjoiniiig 
counties. The Conway is the most important, and 
fierhaps the next in magnitude are the Ogwen, 
Llugwy, Lleder, Seiont, andColuryn. Lakc.sare 
also numerous, almost every hollow amongst tlie 
hills constitutes a dmining reservoir of an ex- 
tensive district. Llanberis and Nantgwynaiit 
lakes are celebrated for the stiblimity of tlie 
accompanying scenery, to which may be added, 
as not inferior in grandeur, Llyn Idwal, Dgwren, 
and Cnifnunt. Strangers have been admitted 
to an inspection of the wildest districts of this 
county by the construction of excellent roads 
through Llanberis and Nani Francon, and a 
free intercourse is opened with Anglesea by the 
erection of the Menai suspension bridge, 
remains of antiquity arc various and many. The 
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Cairn, Cromlech, and Koman camp are still 
distinguishable. Ancient British castles remain 
at Dolwydellan, Nant I'rancon, Criccieth, and 
Dolbadarn, while the noble ruins of Caernarvon 
and Conway castles evince the power and 
resources of the English prince by whom Cam- 
bria was finally subdued. « 

CARNATIC, a territory of Hindostan, ex- 
tending along the east coast from Cape Comorin, 
the southern extremity of Asia, in 8® 4' N. lit. 
to near the mouth of the Kistna in 1G° N. kt. vary- 
ing in breadth from fifty to iOO miles, bounded 
on the west by the Mysore, and on the east for 
about two degrees of latitude, by the gulf of 
Manara and Palk’s Strait, whieli divides it from 
the north end the island of Ceylon, the re- 
mainder of its eastern boundary being better 
known by the name of the coast of (Coromandel. 
The principal towns on the coast, beginning from 
the south, are Negapatam, ikndicherry, Madras, 
1‘ullicat, and Gangapatam ; and those in the in- 
lerior, beginning also from the south, are Tinevelly, 
Madura, Tritchinopoly, Tanjore, Arcot, Nellore, 
and Gngole. Numerous streams and rivers from 
the westward intersect this territory, the princi- 
pal of which are the Cauvcry, (hiddalori!, Paliare, 
and Pennar. The soil is various in quality, 
being in some places exceedingly fertile, and in 
others sandy and barren ; and the inhahit.anls 
occasionally exposed to great privation for want 
of water. Numerous fortresses, and monuments 
of art, arc spread over every part of this territory, 
indicating long continued civilisation and opu- 
lence, more so than in most other parts of llin- 
dostan. The Carnatic was formerly the domi- 
nion of the nabob of Areot, who became one of 
the earliest and apparently most faithful allies of 
the British in their career of conquest in the east. 
The nabob of Areot’s dominions were guaranteeil 
to him, on condition of paying a subsidy of fif- 
teen lacks of pagodas annually, afterwards re- 
duced to nine lacks, and further not to enter into 
•dliance with any European or other power, with-, 
out tlie consent of the British. But, on the sur- 
render of Seringapatain to the British in 1800, 
there was found, among the records of the sult.an, 
papers confirmatory of the secret violation of the 
treaty of the nabob of Arcot with the British, 
who consequently dispossessed the nabob of his 
authority, and since 1801 the Carnatic has been 
uninterruptedly possessed by the British, and 
included in the presidency of Madras, which 
^iec. 

CAUNA'TION, «.s. ^ Vi. incarnadin ; Ital. 
Carna'tioned, adj. \ incarnatinOf incarmito; 
•^pan. encarnado ; TjUt. caro, carnis. The natural 
flesh color ; the name of a flower. The adjec- 
denotes colored like the flower. When the 
flesh is well executed, and has the natural tint, 
painters say, ‘ tlic carnation is very good.' 

And lo the wretch ! whose vUa, whose insect lust 
^aid this gay daughter of the spring in dust ; 

’^ punish, him I or to the Elysiau shades 
ismiss my soul, where no carnation fades. Pope. 

„ While the hues of youth, 

^fnationed like a sleeping infant's check, 
ocked by the beating of her mother’s heart, 
f the rose tints that summer twilight leaves 
the lofty glacier’s virgin snow. 


The blush of earth embracing with her heaven. 

Tinge thy celestial aspect, and make tame 

The beauties of the sun-bow which bends o’er thee. 

Byron* 8 Manfred, 

Carnation, in botany. See Diantiius. . 

Carnation, among painters, is understood of 
all the parts of a picture, in general, which 
represent flesh, or which are naked and without 
drapery, Titian and Corregio in Italy, and Ru- 
bens and Vandyke in 1 'landers, excelled in 
carnations. In coloring for llcsh, there is so great 
a variety, that it is hard to lay down any general 
rules for instruction therein; neither are there 
any regarded by those who have acquired a skill 
this way. Tlie various coloring for carnations 
may be easily produced, by taking more or less 
red, blue, yellow, or bistre, whether for tfie first 
coloring, or for the finishing: the color for 
women shoiibl he bluish ; for children a little 
red, both fresh and gay ; and for the men it 
should incline to yellow, especially if they are 
old. 

(Carnation, Spanish. See Poinciana, 

Carnation Tree. Seo (kcALiA. 

CAllN EADP'S, a celebrated Greek pbiloso- 
l)her, born at Cyrene in Africa, and founder of 
the third academy, lie was an antagonist of tho 
Stoics; and applied himself with great eagerness 
lo refute the works of (Jhrysippus, one of the 
most celebrated philosophers of their sect. The 
jiower of his eloquence was dreaded evou by the 
Roman senate. The Athenians being coiulemned 
by the Homans to pay a fine of GOO talents for 
plundering the city of Oropus, sent Carneades, 
Diogenes, and (Titolaus, to Rome, as ambassa- 
dors, who got it mitigated to 100 talents. Be- 
fore they had an audience <if the senate, they 
harangued to great multitudes, in different parts 
of the city. Carneades excelled in the vehe- 
ment, and rapid Oitolaus in the correct and 
elegant, and l)iogenes in tlie sinif)le and modest 
kind of eloquence. The former having one day 
harangued before (Jalba, and Cato the censor 
with great variety of thought, and eopiousness 
of diction, in praise of justice, undertook the 
next day, with a view of establishing the doc- 
trine of the nneertainty of human knowledge, 
to refute all his former arguments. Cato* 
moved, that these ambassadors should be im- 
mediately sent back, as it was very diflicult to 
discern tlic truth through the arguments of Ckr- 
neadcs. He was afraid of that subtlety of wit, 
with which Carneades maintained either side of 
a question. His grand principle was, thit there 
are only resemblances of trutli in the mind of 
man ; so that of two tilings directly opposite, 
either may be chosen indifferently, (-inintilian 
remarks, that though Carneades argued in favor 
of injustice, yet he himself acted according to 
the strictest rules of justice. Carneades lived to 
be eighty-five years old ; some say ninety : his 
death is placed in the fourth year of the 162d 
Olympiad. 

CARNEDDE, in British antiquity, heaps of 
stones, supposed to be druidical remains, andi 
thrown together at confirming a covenant. Gen. 
xxxi. 46. They are very common in the isle of 
Anglesey. 
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CARNEIA, in antiquity, a festival in honor 
of Apollo, surnamed Carneus, held in most cities 
of Greece, but especially at Sparta, where it was 
first instituted. The reason of the name, as w ell 
as the occasion of the institution, is controverted. 
It liLSted nine days, beginninj^ on tlie tliirteentli 
day of the month Carnens. The ceremonies 
were an imitation of the method of living and 
discipline used in camps. 

CARNKL; the building of ships, first with 
their timber and beams, and after bringing on 
their planks, is called carncl work, to distinguish 
it from clinch work. V'essels also, which go with 
xnizen. sails instead of main sails, are by .some 
called camels. 

CAllNKLIAN, or Cornflio??, in natural 
history, a sab-species of calcedony, of which 
there are three kinds, distinguished by three 
colors, a red, a yellow^, and a white. The red is 
very well known among us ; is found in round- 
ish or oval masses, like onr common pebbles, 
and is generally met with between one inch an(i 
two or three inches in diaiu( t(?r : it is of a fine, 
compact, and close texture ; of a glossy surface; 
and of all tlie degrees of red, from the palest 
llesh color to the deepest blood red. It has a 
coiiclioidal fracture, and a specific gravity of 2*0. 
It is semitransparent, and has a glistening lustre. 
It consists of 94 silica, 3 5 alumina, and 0*75 
oxide of iron. ..It is generally free from spots, 
clouds, or variegations ; but sometimes it is 
veined very beautifully with an t;xtremely pale 
red, or with while ; the veins forming conecnlric 
circles, or other less regular figures, about a nu- 
cleus, in the manner of those of agates. The 
pieces of carnelian which are all of one color, 
and pc.'rfectly free from vein.*!, are those which 
our jewellers generally make use of for seals, 
though the variegated ones are much more beau- 
tiful. l'V>r this purpose it is excellently adapted, 
being not too hard for cutting, and yet hard 
enough not to be liable to accidents, to take a 
good poli.sh, and to separate easily from the wax. 
It is not at all afiected by acid menstruums : 
the fire divests it of a part of its color, and leaves 
it of a pale red ; but a strong and long continued 
heat will reduce it to a pale dirty gray. The 
finest carnelians are those of the J'hist Indies ; 
but there are very beautiful ones found in the 
rivers of Silesia and llohemia; and we have 
some good ones in Ilritain. 

CARNKSVILLE. See Frankfort. 

CARNEW, a parish and town of Ireland; the 
pari,sh is partly in the county of Wicklow, and 
partly in VV ex ford, and in 1821 couUiined a po- 
pulation of .5328. Tlie town is in the coui<ty of 
Wicklow forty-four miles S.S.W. of Dublin, and 
sixteen north of Enniscorthy, and in 1821 con- 
tained 855 inhabitants ; it has some manufactures 
of coarse woollens. It is distinguished for the 
defeat of the King^s troops by the iusurgeats in 
1798. 

CARNHAWL, a town of Ilindostan, in tlie 
province of Delbv Here, in 1739, Kouli Khan 
gained a victory over the army of tho great 
mogul; and in 1761 the Seiks, under Abdalla, 
defeated the Mahrattas. It is .seatt<l at the junc- 
tion of the His.sar cai :d with the .lumna. It is 
eighty miles north-west of Delhi. 


CARNIF EX, among the Romans, the cotnmor 
executioner. By reason of the odiousness of his 
office, he was expressly prohibited from having 
his dwelling house within the city. In middle 
age writers, (;arnifcx denotes a butcher. Tinder 
the Anglo-Danish kings, the carnifex was an offi- 
cer of great dignity; ])eing ranked with tlie 
archbishop of York, earl (ioodwiti, and the lord 
steward. I'lor. Wigorn. Anno. 1040. The pub- 
lic executioner was also an office of dignity 
under the kings of Israel. 

CA'RNIFY, V. All from Lat. c«r», 

Cahmfii’a'tion, 71. varnis. To carnify is to 
Carm'voroi:s, generate flesh ; to con- 
Garno'sjty, 71. vert iiutrimenl into Hesh; 

Ca'rnous, aJj. caniificating is the ac- 

Ca'rnf.ous, u(I). J lion of so generating or 
converting, (.'arnivorous is flesh-eating ; car- 
nos ily is a fleshy excrescence ; and caruou.s and 
carneous are fleshy. 

At the same time, I tliink, I deliberate, I purpose, 
I roiniiiand ; in inferior faculties, I walk, 1 sec, I 
hear, I digest, 1 sauyuify, J varnifi/. 

Hale. Origin of Munkini. 
The first or outward part is a thick and efnmnu 
covering, like that of a walnut ; tlic second, a ilry 
and flosculous coat, coiuinonly called mace. 

Jiruwne'fi Vntyar Errmrs, 
In a calf, the umbilical vessels terminate in certain 
bodies, divided into a multitude of carneous jjaiiilhc. 

Hill/ 

The muscle whereby he is enabled to draw himself 
together, the anatomists dt'serihe to be a distinct enr- 
nuus muscle, extended to the car. hi- 

In birds there is no mastication or comminution <tf 
the meat in the moutli ; but, in such as arc not euini- 
vunna, it is immediately swallowed into the crop m 

craw. hi. 

Jly this method, and by this course of diet, wiiU 
sudorificks, the ulcers arc ht!alcd, and that earnoxifjf 
resolved. H i-'H inun, 

Man is by his frame, as well as by bis appetite, 
Zi, carnivorous animal. Arlinlhimt. 

Hut man is a eartmmnnis production. 

And must have meals, at least one nx-al a day ; 
He cannot live like woodcocks upon suction. 

But, like the shark and tiger, im ;t have prey. 

Jiy Ton's Don Juan, 

CAllNIOLA, a ducriy of Germany, anciently 
Carnia, from the Cirni, a tribe of Scythians, is 
bounded on the sc ith by the Adriatic Sea, aiul 
])art of Tslria; on dio north by Carinthia ami 
Stiria; on the cast by Sclavonia and (Yoalia; 
on the west by Friuli, the county of Gorz or 
Goritz, and a part of the Gulf of X'^eriice ; ex- 
tending in length about 110 miles, and in bread ih 
about fifty. It is very mountainous : some of 
its hilly parts being cultivated and inhabited, 
others covered with wood, and others Imiicd i» 
perpetual snow. The valleys are reini*rkablv 
fruitful. Here are also mines of iron, lead, and 
copper; but salt is an imperial monopoly- ‘J 
contains many medicinal springs and inlam 
lakes. The common peo}>le are very hardy, Jjo 
ing barefooted in winter through tlie snow, w«| * 
open breasts, and sleeping on a hard tiem b, 
without bed or bolster. Their food is also 'try 
coarse and mean. In winter, when snow 
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lies on the ground, the mountaineers bind 
either small baskets, or long thin narrow boards, 
like the l^aplanders, to their feet, on which, with 
the help of a stout staff, they descend with great 
velocity from the mountains. When the snow 
is frozen, they make use of a sort of skaits. In 
different parts the inhabitants differ greatly in 
their dress, language, and manner of living. In 
I’pper and Lower Carniola they wear long 
beards. The languages chiefly in use are the 
.Sclavoriian and (German. The duchy is divided 
into the Upper, Lower, Middle, and Inner, Car- 
niola. The principal commodities exported are 
iron, Steel, lead, quicksilver, white and red 
wine, oil of olives, cattle, sheep, cheese, linen, 
and a kind of woollen stuff' called inahalan, Spa- 
nish leather, honey, walnuts, and timber ; 
togi'ther with all manner of wood work, as boxes, 
dishes, &c. Christiarnity was first idanted here 
in the eighth century. Lutlieranism made a con- 
siderable progress in it ; hut, excepting the 
W.'dlachians or Uskokes, who are of the (Ireek 
church, and style themselves staraverzi, i. e. old 
believers, all the inhabitants are lioman Catho- 
lics. C’arniola was long a raarqui.sate, but in 
1231 was erected into a duchy. As its propor- 
tion towards the maintenance of the army, it 
pays annually 3G3,iri florins; but only two 
regiments of foot are quartered in it. Lay- 
bach, 170 miles S. S. VV. of V'ieima, and 
twenty-eight north-east of Trieste, is the capital 
uf the duchy. The oilier ]irincipal towns are 
halmansdorf, Krainburg, Stein, and Ydria, in the 
North or Upper Carniola; Weichselbuvg, (lu- 
riklield, Landstratz, and Rudolfweith, in the 
south-east, or J.owt^r; Trieste in the south-west, 
or Inner ; and I.aas, (Jottlchee, Tseherment, am* 
Mouling in the Middle district. For commer- 
cial purposes it has the advantage of the port of 
fiiiine, in Austrian 1 stria, as well as Trieste. 

CA'KNIN'AJ., n. Vv.cnrnaiHd ; Ital. c</n/cm/c. 
A popish feast before f.eiit; a time of luxury 
See llie next article. 

1’he whole year is but one iiuid carnival, and wo 
are voluptuous iioi so much upon desire and appetite, 
ashy way of exploit and bravery. 

Jiicay of Piety, 
O great man-eater ! 

Whose every day is carnival, not sated yet ? 

Unheard of epicure ! without a fellow ! 

Blairs Grave. 

Carnival, or (Lvunaval* was formerly ob- 
served with great solemnly by the Italians, 
particularly at Rome and Venice, from the 
twdfth day till Lent. Mr. Du Cange derivt's 
the word from (ilarn a-val, by reason the flesli 
h en goes to pot, to make amends for the season 
abstinence next ensuing. Accordingly in tlie 
cerrupt I.atin, he observes, it was called carnel- 
t'vamen, and carnisprivium ; as the Spaniards 
^till denominate it carries tollendas. Feasts, 
cHlls, operas, concerts of music, marriages, in- 
Figues, &c. are chiefly held in carnival limes. 
It begins at V’^enice the second holiday in Christ- 
J.ady Morgan gives the following lively 
picture of the carnival at Rome in 1820: — 

‘To the ceremonies and festivities of Christ- 
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mas succeeds the carnival: that season of 
enjoyment over which concience holds no 
jurisdiction, and care no sway. 

* On the first day of the Corso few of the re- 
gular forces arc assembled ; but all Rome is 
already a masquerade relu'arsal. Old women 
are patching harlequin’s jackets la'fore their 
doors. Young ones assume the innocent waxen- 
faced mask, white trowsers, and shirt hanging 
loosely over every thing, with its sleeves tied 
with colored ribbons — the common disguise of all 
those who can afford no other. Already they 
try the point of their yet unexerci.sed wit, and 
* intrignent’ and ‘ danno guai,’ (i. c. tease and 
torment) all who ]iass on foot or in carriages ; 
but more especially the forestieri, wlio are usually 
taken for English, (’hildren are every where 
busy making or. lying on their paper masks, 
and girding their wooden swords. At the sound 
of the cannon, wliich fired from the Piazza di 
Venezia, each day announce the commencement 
of the ainiisements, sliops are closed, palaces de- 
serted, aii«l the Corso’s long and narrow defile 
teems with nearly the whole of the Homan 
])upulation. The scene then exhibited is truly 
singular ; and for the first day or two infinitely 
amusing. The whole length of the street, from 
the Porta del Popolo lo the foot of the C’apitol, 
a distance of considerably more than a mile, is 
piatrolled by troops of cavalry, the windows find 
balconies are crowded from the first to the sixth 
story by spectators and aclor.s, who from time to 
time descend, and take their place and parts in 
the procession of carriages, or among the maskers 
on foot. Here and there tlie monk’s crown and 
cardinal's red skull-cap are seen peejiing among 
heads not more fantastic than their own. The 
chairs and scafl'olding along the sides of the 
street are filled to crushing with maskers, and 
countryfolk in their gala dresses (by far ibemost 
grotesque that the Carnival produces). Tlie 
centre of the Corso is occupied by the carriages 
of princes, potentates, the ambassadors of all 
nations, and the municipality of Rome ; and 
two lines of carriages, moving in opyiosite di- 
rections on each side, are filled by English yioers, 
Irish commoners, Polish counts, Syianish gran- 
dees, Cerman barons, Scotch lairds, and French 
marquises; but above all, liy the hired jobs of 
the bailauds and piz/.icaroli of Rome. These 
form not the least curious and interesting part of 
the procession, and best represent the Carnival, 
as it existed a century back. In an open car- 
riage sits, bolt npriglit, la signora padroria, or 
mistress of tlie family, nearly the whole of her 
beautiful bust exposed, or only covered by rows 
of coral, pearl, or false gums : her white satin 
rot.ie and gaudy head-dress left to * the pitih'ss 
pelting of the storm,’ showered indiscriminately 
from all the houses and by the yiedestrians on 
the occupants of carriages, in the form of sugar- 
plums, but in substance of plaster of paris or 
lime. Opposite to her, sits her caro syioso, tlie 
model of all those cari spusi, of wlioni Jerry 
Sneak is the abstract and type, lie, good man 
i.s dressed as a grand sultan or Muscoviio czar : 
his hands meekly foldi'd, liis eyes blinded willi 
lime, and his face unmasked, to show that it is 
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to him l>(»!oniXS the p:;iy sot-out, t!io liRiiclsoine 
wife, the gokloii turhan, and ciimson rattan. 
Tlir cavallor paganto, if thrro is one in tht? family, 
or tlie favorite Abate, if there is not, occupie: 
the place next the lady, snugly hidden under the 
popular dress of Iherrot or Pagliaceio ; while 
all th<? little signoriid of the family, male and 
female, habited as harhapiins, columbines, and 
kings and (jueens, are stuffed in witlioiit mercy. 
Even tin; coachman is suj)plieil with a dress, 
and straddles over the hox as an elderly lady, or 
an Arcadian shej)herd(!ss ; and the footman (or 
the shop ’prentice, or the seroecone, whoassimies 
his place beliind the carriage) takes the guise of 
an English miss, or a French court lady; and 
figures in a spencer and sliorl petticoat, with an 
occasional ‘ god-dam or, accoutred with an 
hoop and a fan, saluti's the passers-by with 
‘ Ihioii gionr, iMessicurs.’ 

‘ The carriages of a few of the princes, of the 
governor of K.omc, and of .Monsieur lilacas, the 
French ambassador, ^Yerc (‘onspicuous for their 
gaudy sjilendor; wliile the inorris-daneers of 
Faiiope, i\w. most thinking people of Faigland, 
always forimiost in the career of amusement, 
made iiioie noi,se, occasioiu-d more bustle, and 
threw more lime, than all the rest of the pojui- 
latioii pul together. 

‘At the Ave Maria, or fall of day, the cannon 
again fire as a signal to clear the street for the 
horse-coursi*. All noise then ceases ; the car- 
riages ” oil' by flic nearest avenue, tbeir own 
scramble to tlieir windows, balconies, chairs, or 
scali’olds ; wliili! the ])edestrians, that havi; no 
such resourecs, driven by the soldiery from the 
Oj)en street, aie erowdtril on the footways to suf- 
focalion. Jiul no terror, no disciplim*, can re.s- 
train their ardor to see the first starting of the 
horses ; and lives, (oustantly risked, are fre- 
quenlly Inst in this childish ea;genu-.ss for a 
childish amajK-ment. 

‘A temporary barrier, crccfil’d near the I’orla 
del Fopolo, is the point from wlimb tlu* race 
comincnc(.*s : another on the I’iazzi di V’enugia is 
th(? lt;rrnination of the course. Ti o hoi.se.s UA; 
small, and of little value, Tliey have no rider, 
but are })laced each m a stall Ixrhind a ro]»e, 
which is dro]>ped as soon as tlie moment for 
starting arrives; whin the animals seldom 
require to be put in motion by force. A number 
of tin foil and jiaper flags are stuck over their 
iiaunclics, small pointed hoilies an? placed to 
operate us a s|)ur; and the noi.se and the pain of 
these decorations serve to put the horse on his 
full spied, to which it is linllier urged by the 
shouting of the pu[)ulace. At (lie son ml of the 
trumjiet (tlie signal fur stinting), e\en a« the 
approach of the olllccr who gives tlie order, the 
animals exhibit tbeir impatii nce to be (»H ; and 
they continue their race, or rather thoi- dighl, 
amidst the ser. nns, jilaudits, and ' ivals of ihe 
jieople of all ranks. This scene forms the last 
act of each day’s speclacle ; when every one is 
obliged fo quit his (.'arnival habit ; for it is only 
on one or two particular evenings that there is a 
masked hall at ihe Alberti Palace.’ 

Caunoshy is used by ‘ome autliors for .a 
little tubercle ot wen, foimed in the urethra, the 


neck of the bladder, or yard, which stops the 
passage of the urine, Carnosities are very dif^ 
Hcult of euro ; they are not easily known but 
by introducing a probe into the passage, which 
tliere meets with re.sistance. They usually arise 
from some ill managed venereal malady. 

(’AUNOT (L.'N.), a dislingui.shed revolg- 
lioni.st of France, w'as born in Burgundy, ana 
entered the corps of engineers while very young. 
At the beginning of the revolution be was a 
knight of the order of St. Louis, and a deputy 
to the national convention. He became a mem- 
ber of the committee of public safety, in the 
ilays of llobespierre, Barrere, (.loulhon, and 
St. Just, and had the chief direction of military 
alTairs. When, on the fall of Robespierre, the 
convention arrested the other members of tlie 
coiimiittee, he iii-sisted on sharing tbeir fate. 
From 1705 to 1797 be w’as one of the five 
members of the direclory, but being charged in 
the latter year with a royalist conspiracy, though 
he was through life, pcrhajis, the steadiest ot 
modern republicans, be was sentenced to banisli- 
nient from France, and Buonajiarto, on becoming 
first consul, recalled him, and niade.him iiiinisr 
ter of the war department, lie voted against 
the establishment of the iiiqierial government, 
hnl this piece of political honesty his master ni'ver 
resented, ami afterwards ap]K)inted him chief 
inspector of reviews. On his retiring, he re- 
ceived a pension of 20,000 francs. After the 
caiujiaign in Russia, he wrote a noble letter to 
the now falling emperor of Franco, offering his 
services to his country, and was made governor 
of Antwerp, During the Hundred Days ('arnot 
was the minister of the interior, and dis|)la)oil 
his previous probity and honor. In June 1U15 he 
was a leading member of the provisional go- 
vernment, and heartily, but vainly, endeavoured 
to prevent tlie re-establishment of inonarciiy in 
Fhance, from which he finally retired at that 
period, and died in lB23,in exile. BuonaparU;, it 
said, spoke slightingly of his military iju 
mons : but he was certainly a superior militiry 
matheinatician. His wmrks are, Reflexions siir la 
Melaphysiqiic duCalcui IntinitHsimal, 1797. Hv(». 
De la CorrcliUiOii des I’igures de (jeometrie, 
lM01,ttvo ; JaI (jcomcti ie de Position, 1803, 4fo; 
IMc moire sur la W elation qiii exisle entre !i> 
J)istanees respectives decinq Points quelcoiiqots 
pris dans 1’ I'space, suivi d’liu l'!,ssai sur hs 
Traiisvcrsales, 1808, dto. He also wrote On tlio 
Defence of Fortified Places. 

( ‘AR( ) (Annibal), a cclebr.ited Italian 
born at Civita Nuova in 1507. He was secn.- 
tary to the duke of I’arma : afterwards to <«'■'■ 
dinal I’arncse ; and was also a knight of Muha. 
He translated Virgil’s yEneid into Italian, and 
was .said by some to have equalled the originah 
He al.so translated Ari.stotle’s Rhetoric, two Om- 
lions of (iregory Nazianzeti, and a discourse of 
( ’y prian. He wrote a comedy ; and a rni^cellnn) 
of his poems was printed at Venice in 1581. 
He died in Rome in 1506. 

LATIOB, .S-. Ar. karohy garoha ; Syr. charouba; 
Mod. C-ir. KapapoXoQ, Span, curubo ; Ital. carru-' 
ba i Er. curronbv. A tree bearing large poits> 
tailed St.John’s breed, or locust. See Cekatoxia- 
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CAROCHA, a name which the Spaniards and 
Portuguese give to a mitre made of pasteboard, 
on which arc painted flames and figures of de- 
mons, worn by those who are condemned to 
death by the infernal tribunal of the inquisition. 
CARO'CHE, 5. 1 Fr. carosse ; Ital. curroz- 
Cxno'ciiEDyudj. S xa; I-at. curuca ; Kapnx^ov. 

A coach; aplea.sure carriage. Minsheu say.s, a 
great roach. The word is frequent in our old 
Writers, but is now obsolete. JMr. Todd thinks, 
that the modern unauthorised term baroucli, 

‘ may have been introduced by some learneil 
charioteer, with a retrospective view to caroche,’ 
CAllOENt^N, in antiquity, /capotvor, or Cu- 
ronuin, names given l>y the Oreeks and Ilomans 
to wine boiled over a slow fire, till only a half, 
third, or fourth part remained, and then mixed* 
with honey or spices. ^Vilte thus improved ac- 
f|uired several other names, such asmustum, mul- 
sum, sapa, defrutuin, See. At this time the same 
operation is pierformed with respect to sack, 
Sparlish, Hungarian, and Italian wines. Jn 
Italy, new wine wdiich has been thus boiled, is 
])ut into flasks, and nsed for sallad and saia'es. 
ill Naples it is called inusto collo, but in Florence 
it still retains the name of sapa. Plin. 1. xxii. c. 
'I, Columella, de re rustica, 1. xii. c. 20. 
CARROL, V. Sc n.7 Fr. carotU: ; Ital. carola ; 
Ca'roling, n. 5 Lat. choraula. There is no 
luck of imputed parents for this word. .Somner 
thinks it probable, though it is not easy to see 
the probability, that the words Kvpit IXirifTov, 
may have been corrupted into ki/rkllcy whence 
carol. Menage, somewhat more feasibly, gives 
cimrcola, a diminutive of chorea. Skinner sup- 
]>oscs It to be derived ‘ u Fr. (jail, carolje ; g<*nus 
sahus modulali; item caiiticum (juoddam fes- 
tivuin, pnesertim festo natalis usitatnm: forte ;i 
P'l. yapa, gatidiumy ^acpa>, gaudeo.* Cleland 
fetches it from the Celtic, car, or cir, a circle ; bt?- 
cause it is a song sung in a round; while Min- 
sheu derives it * of singing, rola, rola, that is 
hearing tlie burden of tlie song, as they tearme 
h;’ and Mr. Erande partly agrees with him, as 
lie deduces it from cantare and rola. Carolle, 
|>ay Sherwood, is ‘ a kind of daunce wherein 
Riany daunce together.’ None of them, how- 
ever, have noticed that the Welsh carawl, a 
love sung, a carol, though not bearing quite as 
dose a resemblance in the pronunciation as 
it does to the eye, may possibly be the ori- 
ginal. To carol is losing; to warble ; to sing 
joyously ; to sing in praise of. • A carol, in a re- 
stricted sense, is a devotional or joyous song ; 
generally, any song. 

And lot the graces dance unto the rest, 
they can do it best ; 

The whiles the maidens do their caruls sing, 

To which the woods shall answer, and their echo 
ring. Spenser. 

The fields did laugh, the flowres did freshly spring, 
nc trees did bud, and early blossomes bore, 
all the quire of birds did sweetly sing, 
nd told the gardin^s pleasures in their caroling. Id. 
And hear such heavenly notes and carolings 
(Tod’s high praise, that fills the broken sky. Id. 
'to night is now with hymn or carol blest. Shakspeare. 
The carol they began that hour, 

How that life was but a flower. Id. 

^'0L. V. 


Even in the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s 
harp, you .shall hear as many hcarsc-like airs as carol*. 

Jiaam. 

They gladly thither haste ; and, by a choir 
Of squadroned angels, hear his carol .suim. 

Milton. 

She with jirccious violed liquors heals. 

For which the sl>ephei-tls at their fe.siivids 
Carol her goodness loud in rustic la\s. Id. 

Opposed to her, on t’other side advance, 

The costly feast, the care/ and the dance. 
Minstrels and music, poetry and play. 

And halls hy night, and tournaments by day, 

Dryden. 

This done, she sung, and enrolled oc.t so clear, 
That men and angels might rejoice to hear. Id. 

Come, let’s in sonic carol new 

Pay to love and them their due. Murx'ell. 

Young Colin Clout, a lad of peerless nn*eil. 

Full well could dance, and deftly tunc the r<‘cd. 

In every wood his caruls sw(U‘t wenr known. 

At every wake his niinhlc feats wi're shown, doy^ 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequestered l.)OW**r, 

And shrill lark carols clear fruin her aerial towof. 

Jhuttie. 

Her influence oft the festive hamlet proves, 

Where the high carol cheers the’ exultiirg ring j 
And oft she roams the maze of wildering groves. 
Listening the’ unnumbered melodies of spring. 

Id. 

Methouglit she enrolled hlilhely in Her youth. 

As the couched nestling frills his vesper lay ; 

Dul song and smile, beauty and melody, 

And youth and happiness, are gone from her. 

Muturin, 

CAROrATIf, a town and ]irincipality of Si- 
lesia, in iho drcle of (Jlogau, on the Oder, three 
miles N.N.W. of Eouthon. 

CAllOLTNA, an extensive country of North 
America, originally compridiending the west 
part of Florida, and lying between 20“ and 

lat. N. It was bounded on the (.‘ast by the 
Atlantic, on tlie west by the river JMississippi, on 
the north by Virginia, and oti the south of (Geor- 
gia by the Floridas. It is seated betwetm the 
extremities of lieat and cold, though the heat is 
more troublesoriKt in summer than the cold in 
■winter, the winters being very short, and the 
frosty mornings fretpiently succeeded by warm 
days. The air is generally serene and clear the 
greati'st part of the year, but has heavy rains both 
in winter and at midsummer. Westerly winds 
bring very pleasant weather. The depth of 
winter is towards the end of I'ebruary, but even 
then the ice is not strong enough to bear a man. 
In August and Septemlter there arc sometimes 
winds, which are so violeitt as to make lanes of 
100 feet wide, through *1110 woods, tearing up the 
trees by the roots. They commonly happen 
about the time of the hurricanes which rage so 
fatally among the islands between the tropics. 
The soil on the coast is .sandy ; but farther up 
the country is so fruitful that they are at little 
trouble to manure their land. The grain most 
cultivated is Indian corn and rice, but any sort 
will thrive. There are also pulse of several sorts, 
little known in England. All kinds of garden 
vegetables may be had in great phaity. (’oltou 
has been planted here of late with great success; 
but the pitch pine tree forms the staple comrao- 
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dily of the country, affordiiifj pitch, tar, an«{ 
turpcntiiu?, besides its value as timber. Fine 
white and red oak is also abundant, and cypress 
and bay trees crowd the swamps. The lon<; 
spon^iy moss of these parts is said, in a lemurk- 
able way, to absorb the deh'terious vapors, an«l 
contribute to the health of the inhabitants. In 
the back country the niisletoe is found. An in- 
ferior kind of indii^o, and various "Uins and 
medicinal diugs are also cullivaU'd. Firs are 
bought of the Indians with verniillion, gunjiow- 
der, coarse cloth, iron, Sec. and form a con s ul t r- 
able article in trade. Carolina is adonual with 
many beautiful rivers, among which the Ten- 
nessee is the most conspicuous ; and woods, which 
afford d(?li; 4 hlful seats for the planters, and ren- 
der the enclosure of their lands very easy. As 
they have plenty of iish, wild fowl and venison, 
besides other necessaries, produced naturally, 
they live easy and luxuriously ; and an; not very 
rehni'd in their manners. The chief mountains 
are the Aeai.At ih.vn, which see. 

(Carolina was discovered by Sebastian (kibot, 
about A. J). 1 .OOO ; but the settling being ne- 
glected by the Knglish, a colony of French Pro- 
testants were transported thither, and named tlie 
place of their settlement (.Carolina, in honor of 
( harles I\. of Iran c»*; hut in a short time the 
colony was destroyed by the Spaniards ; and no 
other attempt was made by any J*'.nropean power 
to settle lla re till IGO Ijwlu n bOO F.nglisb landed 
at Cape I'ear, and look possession of the country. 
In 1()70, (diaries II. of Britain granted ('arolina 
to lords Ilerkeley, (.'larendon, (.’raven and Ash- 
ley, Sir Ceorge Carteret, Sir William Herkley, 
and Sir .lobn (dilliton. The plan of government 
for this new colony wms drawn up by the cele- 
brated ]\lr. Locke, who proposed a universal 
toleration in religious matters, the only restric- 
tion being, that every person claiming the pro- 
tection of the settlement, should, at the ago of 
seventeen, register himself in some communion. 
The code of Carolina gavt' the eight pro])rictors, 
and their heirs, not only all the rights of a mo- 
narch, but all the powers of legislation. This 
sovereign body, called the I’alatine (Joiirt, was 
invested with the right of nominating to all em- 
ployments and dignities, and even of conferring 
nobility, but with new and unprecedented titles. 
They were, for instance, to cre ate in each county 
two caciejnes, each of whom was to be possessed 
of 24,000 acres of land ; and a landgrave, who 
was to liavo 00,000. The persons on whom tliese 
honors should be bestowed, were to compose tlie 
upper house, and their possessions were made 
unalienable. They bad only the ri<glit of letling 
out a third part of them at the most h-r three 
lives. Tlie lower house was compo.sed of the 
deputies from the several counties and towns. 
The number of this representative body was to 
be increased as the colony grew more populous. 
No tenant was to pay more than about one shil- 
ling per acre, and even this rent was redeemable. 
All the inhabitants, both slave.s and freemen, 
were under an obligation to take up arms upon 
the first order from the palatine court. ' Tlie de- 
fects of this constitution soon be(;ame apparent. 
The proprietary lords endeavoured to establish an 
arbitrary government ; and the colonists exerted 


themselves with great zeal to avoid servitude 
In consequence of this struggle, the whole pro. 
vince, distracted with tuinulU and dissensions 
became iucajiahleof making any progress, thouuh 
great things had lieen expected from its jiecnliar 
advantages of situation. In ITO.'i Carten;t 
afterwards lord (iranville, who, as olde.st propria 
tor, was sole governor, formed a design of ob- 
liging all the non-conformists to declare Uiem- 
selves of the Church of F'ngland. This act of 
violence, though disavowed by the mother coun- 
try, inflamed the minds of the people. In l72c 
the province wa.s attacked by several bands ol 
savages, driven to despair by a continued coursi 
of the most atrocious violence and injustice. 
These unfortunate vvrctches were all put to tlit 
sword; but in 1728 the lords proprietors liavintr 
refused to contribute towards the expenses of an 
expe<Jition, of which they were to share the itib 
mediate benefits, were all deprived of their pn;- 
rogative, except lord Cranville. The colony 
was taken under the immediate protection ofilio 
crown, and from that time began to flourisli. 
The settlement of (Georgia commenced in 17.V2, 
ami the division look place between North and 
South Carolina, about three years earlier. 

Cakoi.ina, Nok'iii, one of the United Stales 
of America, situated between 1' and (’)° ;t.V 
W. long, of Washington, and betw(!(!n 51' 
and 80'^ .'K/ N. lat. It is 450 miles long from 
east to west, and 180 broad from north to soulii, 
being boundi d on the north by \’irginia, on tlie 
east and .south-east by the Atlantic, on the soiub 
by South Carolina, and on the west by the in w 
state of Tennessee. This last was originally a 
])art of North (’arolina, but was given up to ilu* 
United States in 1780, and since eve(;ted into a 
separate state. See Ti;n nksske. Ps'ortli Carulirn 
is divided into eight tlislricts, viz. Fdentoii, N-ov- 
bern, and VVilmington, which extend along tlie 
coast; and Halifax, Hillsborough, Sali.sbuiy, 
Morgan, and Fayetteville, the greater part ol 
which extend across the state from north tosoutii. 
These districts are subdivided into sixty-two coun- 
ties, which will l)e described in their order; tbrir 
aggregate superficies amounting, accordiug tf 
Anu riean compulation, to 48,800 square miles 
The chief rivers are the Chowan, lloanoke, Taui- 
lic<», Yadkin, (Jatawba, Neuse, (kipe IVar, l*as- 
tjuolank, &c. The chief sounds are Alheniaik, 
Pamlico, and Core. Although North (.‘arolifa 
has upwards of 200 miles of sea-coa.st, besides 
being indented by three very large inlets calhil 
sounds, it does not afford one good liarbour; 
indeed, a ledge of sand banks fliink the coast in its 
wliole e.xlen.t, rendering the navigation very dan- 
gerous ill stormy weather, and almost inaccessible 
at all times ; it consequently partakes more oi 
the character of an interior than a maritime stau 
Some little external intercourse, however, is main- 
tained through Wilmington, situated on Caps 
F'ear River, which intersects the certtre of t!"’ 
state from north to south, falling into the sea m 
the lat. of 34° N. and the production.s of 
western part of the state are facilitated in tln 'r 
conveyance to market by the Yadkin and (^ataw 
flivA'rs, which intersect that part between 
long, of 3° and 4° W. running south 
Carolina. The Neuse, Tar, Roanoke, and C ^ 
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wan, are other rivers winch intersect ti»e north- 
east part of tiie state falling into the great inlets 
of ramlico and Albermarle Sounds, which it is 
proposed to connect with Chesapeake Bay, by 
means of the Pasquotank, and a canal through 
the Dismal Swamp. The coast for about seventy 
miles from the shore is level and swampy, but 
westward the ground gradually vises into a moun- 
tainous country, being in pails beautifully diver- 
sified. Ground peas run along the surface of 
the earth, and are covered by liand with a light 
mould. The pods run under ground. They 
taste like nuts and are eaten raw or roasted. The 
country suits the breeding of sheep, but their 
wool is neither good nor plentiful on the low 
lands. Black cattle are easily raised, requiring 
linle provision in winter, and in summer nothing 
but a little salt occasionally. Pork is also raised 
with little trouble. The bogs arc allowed to roam 
at large in the woods, and grow fat on acorns 
and roots. The climate is said to be peculiarly 
favorable to the vine. A s])eci(!s of rock, sup- 
posed to be a concretion of uiariue shells, sup- 
plies the want of lirne-stone, and the state 
abounds with iron ore. The annual exports 
mounted on the 30th vSept. 1791, to .'i'i 1,548 
c dlars, and in 1823 to only 482,117, the shij)- 
ping belonging to the state in 1821 was 38,804 
tons. In 1820 the population was i>38,B29, of 
whom 14,012 were free blanks, and 205,01 7 were 
slaves. The north (hirolinians are mostly plan- 
ters, and have little intercourse witli strangers, but 
have a natural fondness for society which renders 
them hospitable to travellers. In the maritime 
districts, the prevailing religious sects arc the 
Ej)is(’opalian.s and Methodists ; but in the wes- 
u rn, the Presbyterians and Moravians are most 
luiaierous. Quakers and Baptists are alsointer- 
sp(.>r‘;cd through the state. All persons in public 
olhees, and all who deny the being of a God, are 
excluded from sitting in either house of assembly. 
Newbern is the largest town of North Carolina, 
and was formerly the residence of the governor, 
bach of the other six above inentiouetl, however, 
had tlieir turns at the seat of the general assem- 
bly, till lately that Releigh, situate near the 
centre of the state, has been established as 
the metropolis. Tn 1780 the general assembly 
passed a law incorporating forty gentlemen, live 
from each district, as trustees of the University 
ol North Uarolina; to whom in December J791, 
ibey granted a loan of £5000 to enable them to 
proceed with their buildings. There is a very 
good academy at Warenton, another at Will iams- 
borough, in Ciranville, and several others of con- 
siderable note, in ditrerent towns in the state. In 
the south-west part of the state is a very singular 
n^ountain. 

Carolina, SoLTfi, another of the United 
States of North America, being divided from 
" orlh Carolina by a conventional line, and by 
hie Atlantic coast, in a S.S.W. direction; from 
the lat. of 33° 50' to the Savannali River, in the 
^2® 2' N.; and by the Savannah River, in 
^ N.N.W. direction, until it cuts the south-west 
^int of North Carolina, which separates it from 
the state of Georgia, its area being 30,800 square 
*tines. The general features, character of the 
•®tl» and productions of this state are very simi- 
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lar to North Carolina, but iiaving the advantage 
of several fine navigable rivers and some tolera- 
bly good harbours, to fai.dlitate an external com- 
merce, whilst North Carolina ranks among the 
least. South Carolina ranks among the most im- 
portant states of the Union. 'I’he Yadkin River, 
rising in the north-east, wliich when it enters this 
state is called the Great Pedec, and, after being 
joined by several tributary streams, falls into 
George-lowai Bay ; and tlie Catawba, which also 
rises rn the north-east, and in this stale is first 
c;allcd the Wateree, and afterwards tlie Santee, 
is united by a canal to Cooper River, which falls 
into Cdiarlestoii harbour. Numerous streams, 
intersecting all the north-west part, unite with 
the Santee about the centre of ilu! state ; and Ix'- 
tween th<; Santee and the Savannah are tiu; 
f'disto, Bigsluke, and Coosawhatchie Rivers ; sii 
that there is hardly five miles in the slati* without 
llie atlvaiitagc of water communications : be- 
tween the mouths of the Santee and Savannah 
rivers, the coast is flanked by a chain of islnnds, 
on which is produced the valuable cotton called 
•Sea Island. The swaiiups produce vast «|iuintities 
of the finest rice, the see<l of which was lir.st in- 
troduced from Madagascar at the chvse of the 
.seventeenth century, and previous to 1790infligo 
was cultivated to a great extent, and with pro- 
poTtiouato advantage ; but, since that pmiod, (he 
culture of tlie cotton plant in the upland (’ouiMry 
has superseded every other jiiirsuit, and has heen 
carried to an extent without any precedent. The 
value exported, including rice, in 1823 amounted 
to 6,898,814 dollars ; wliilst the valm: of the 
merchandise imported direct did not exceed 
2,419,100 dollars, the balance being e(]ualised 
through New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
South Carolina is divided into thirty districts, 
and the population, whicli in 1790 was only 
240,073, in 1820 was 502,741, of whom 6806 
were frt‘e blacks, and 250,475 slaves. Columbia, 
nearly in the centre of the state, 500 ntile.s south- 
w»-st by south of Washington, is the seat of it.t 
Icgislat i ve assembly . 

(’harleston, which was formerly the capital of 
all Carolina before the division, is still reckoned 
the chief town ; but (.'olumbia is the seat of go- 
vernment. The public offices have, however, in 
some ineasnre been divided for the accommoda- 
tion of the inhabitants of the lower counties, and 
a branch of each retained in Charleston. There 
are several rcsjiectablc academies in Charleston, 
one in Beaufort, on Port Royal Island, and se- 
veral others in different parts of the state. Three 
colleges have lately been incorporated by law; 
one at Charleston, one at Wirinsborough, in the 
district of Camden, and the other at Cambridge, 
in the district of Ninety-»Six. The legislature, in 
their session in January 1795, appointed a com- 
mittee to enquire into the practicability of, and to 
report a plan for the establishment of schools in 
different parts of the state. The Pre.sbyt(,‘rians 
are the most numerous religious sect. 

CAROLINE, a county of the state of Mary- 
land, bounded on the east by Kent county, state 
of Delaware, and on the west by the Tuckapo 
and Choptank Rivers, which fall into Chesa- 
peake Bay. Also an interior county in the east 
part of Virginia, bounded on the north-east by 
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the Rappahannack River, and south-west by the 
North Anna River. 

Caroi.i.' E Amelia Elizareth, late queen of 
England, and consort of his late majesty king 
George IV. was born on the 17th of May, 1768. 
Her father, Charles William Ferdinand, heredi- 
tary prince of Brunswick, succeeded to the 
dukedom in 1780, and died lOih November, 
1806. See Brcnswick. This princess, in com- 
mon with her sisters, received her etlucation al- 
most entirely under the inspe(;tion of the <Iuchess : 
she w’as from her youth of a gay and lively dis- 
position, and particularly attentive to the English 
visiters at her father’s court; whom she called, 

‘ The gpod and brave English ! ’ 

Some months after the l‘'reneh revolution, she 
had a personal interview with her cousin the 
duke of York, and from that period the family 
alliance ap})ears to have been in contemplation. 
Negociations for a marriage between his present 
maje^y, then prince of Wales, and the princess 
Caroline of Brunswick, were accordingly entered 
into ; and every arrangement having been com- 
pleted, on tlu; morning of the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1794, the princess, now become by contract 
princess of Wales, accompanied by her mother 
and a numerous retinue, departed from Bruns- 
wick for Vienna. Here, on tlieir arrival, the 
duchess was indisposi'd ; but having revived, they 
proceeded to the palace of Harrenbauseii, near 
Hanover; where the royal party dined. On the 
3d of January 1795, they reached Osnaburg, 
where a mesrenger met them from lord St. He- 
lens, to announce the return of commodore 
Payne’s squadron to England, and the dang(?r of 
entering Holland. The bishop’s palace had been 
prc[)ared for their reception ; and after a resi- 
dence of a few weeks stay at Hanover, they pro- 
ceeded to Cuxhaven, and the princess embarked 
March 28th, on board his Majesty’s ship Jupiter. 
She landed from this vessel at (ireenwich in the 
afternoon of the 4th April. Magnificent prepa- 
rations had been made for her reception : on the 
8th of April, was celebrated her marriage with 
the Prince of Wales. But the union was never, 
personally, a happy one. Its principal impor- 
tance to the nation arose, of course, from the ex- 
pectation of a family in the direct line of the 
crown, and in the ensuing year was born the 
princess Charlotte, the joy, the pride of the coun- 
try ; and in her early death, the object of its live- 
liest grief. 

We draw a vail over the circumstance known 
at the time, as the ‘ Delicate Investigation,' in 
which the princess of Wales was fully acquitted 
of all serious charges, by the most impartial 
judges, in August 1814 she went abroad, con- 
trary to the advice of her confidential friends ; if 
such she ever possessed. Her conduct in this 
memorable absence became publicly scrutinised 
on her return ; and a bill of pains and penalties 
on the direct charge of adultery, was introduced 
into Parliament by his Majesty’s ministers, and 
read a first and second time in the house of 
lords. The majority, however, in its favor was 
so small, and the whole measure evidently so 
repugnant to the feelings of the country that it 
was finally withdrawn. 

In less than a fortnight after tlie coronation of 


the king, lier majesty was taken dangerously ilf 
in consequence of Iiaving taken a very large dose 
of magnesia. On Thursday the 2d of August 
she was attended by three physicians, Dr. .Maton’ 
Dr. Warren, and Dr. Holland, and copiously 
bled; she passed a quiet night, but her symp, 
toms remained the same. .The following day she 
was immerscil for about a quarter of an hour in a 
warm hath, which moderated the pain, but in 
other respiH ts was unavailing. Connected with 
inflammation of the bowels was a nausea at the 
stomach, which repelled both food and medi(?ine. 
Another physician, Dr. Ainslie, w;»6 now called 
in ; her majesty’s legal advisers also attended 
for the management of her property and ()thcr 
legal matters. Towards the morning of Saturday 
she oV)taincd some trancjuil sleep ; but her 4lis- 
ordor, with some fluctuations, increased speedily, 
and on the 7lli, duritig the king’s absence in 
Ireland, she died at Brandenbiirgh House, llain- 
inersmitli. 1 1 er funeral vvas conducted by the go- 
vernment ; and the populace evinced a singular 
attaclnnent to her memory by c<)inj)olling it, con- 
trary to the public orders given, to pass through 
the city of London. The body was finally con- 
veyed, agreeably to her own request, to the family 
vault of her ancestors at Brunswick. 

C^AROLiKE Isi-ANus, a ruTige of thirty islands 
in the North Pacific (icean, <liscovered in 1()8G, 
by the Spaniards. 'Ihey lie to the east of the 
I'hilippines, between 138“ and 155° !■’. long, 
and 8° and 11“ N. lat. The natives resemhle 
those of the Philippines. The most considera- 
ble island is llogolen, about ninety miles long 
and forty broad ; the next is Yap,, :il the west 
extremity of the chain, but not above a third 
part of the size of Hogoleii. They have been 
little visited by recent navigators. 

CAROLlNlsA, in botany, a genus of the 
class monadelphia, order polyandria : cal. sin- 
gle, truncate; filaments branched; style very 
long : STIC, six : cars, woody, onc-celled, 
many-seeded. Species two; one a Guiana 
tree with very entire leaves ; flowers solitary, 
very large and yellow ; filaments red ; anthcra; 
purple. The other, denominated also bombax, 
a South American plant of less,consc(iuenee. 

CAROLOSTADIANS, or Carlostauians, 
an ancient sect of Lutherans, who denied the 
real presence of Christ in the hmcharist; thus 
denominated from their leader (’arolostadius. 
They are the same with the Sacramentarians, 
and agree in most things with the Zuinglians. 

CAROLDSTADIUS (Andrew), archdeacon 
of Wittenberg, was converted by Luther, and 
was the first of all the reformed clergy who took 
a wife ; but afterwards disagreed with Luther, 
chiefly on the point of the sacrament. 

CAROLUS, an ancient English gold coin, 
broad and thin, struck under Charles I. Its va- 
lue has of late been at twenty-three shillings, 
though at the time it was coined it was ^ated at 
twenty. 

CAROTIDS. See Anatomy. 

CARORA, a city of Colombia, in the pro- 
vince of Venzuela, situate about forty-five mile* 
from the strait that separates the gulf from the 
lake of Maracaibo, and 150 miles west oi Va- 
lencia. It is intersected by a stream called the 
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Nlorera, 0»at runs east into the Caribbean Sea. 
llie inha\)itants, about 6000 in number, subsist 
principally by means of cattle and mules, which 
jhey drive to. the coast for transhipment to the 
West India islands. The surroundinjr country 
produces a variety of odoriferous balsams and 
uroiiicUics. 

CA'IiOTID, rtd;. ) Lat. carolides. Two 

Cajio'tidal, adj. i arteries, from the aorta 
ascendens, which have their origin near the sub- 
clavian arteries. 

Th(! carotid, vertebral, and sple.niclt arteries, arc 
not only variously contorted, but also here and there 
•lilated, to moderate th6 motion of the blood. Itai/. 

The two carotidal and the two vertebral arteries, arc 
this gulden quaternion. Smith. 

CAUO'USE, w. &n. ^ Fr. carouscy canms- 
Caro'user, w. >.s<?r; Span, caraos. Dr. 

Caro'usal, n. } .lohnson, after Menage 
and Skinner, derives the French from the (Jer- 
nian, ausZy all out, meaning ‘ empty it 
entirely.’ The Spanish caraos signifies the act 
Ilf drinking a pers«m's healtli in a bumper. The 
origin of the word has also been souglit i:^ the 
Dutch ruischeny to roar; and in the Celtic car, 
a circle, because carousing is the custom of drink- 
ing round. To carouse is to (luaff copious cups ; 
to imbibe drink lavishly. A carouse, denotes a 
drinking match ; a hearty dose of liquor. (. -a- 
idusal, which was formerly accented on the first 
liable, is a festival ; and that too common cha- 
racter, a toper, is entitled to tlie more poetical 
appellation of a carouscr. 

Now, my sick fool, Ixoderigo, 

Whom love hath ui most turned the wrung side out, 

fo Uf^jdemoua hath to-uight carw^ed 

I'olationi pottle deep. SJiukspimre,. 

He calls for wine, a health, quoth he, as if 
H’ad been aboard carousint/ to bis mates 
After a storm. Id. 

Please you, we may contrive this aficruoon. 

And qualT carouses to our mistress' licalth. Id. 

licarn with how littb; life may be j)n?sc:rveo. 

In gold Sind myrrh they need not to carouse. 

Raleigh. 

Now hats fly otT, and youths carouse. 

Healths lirst go round, and then the house, 

Tlic brides came thick and thick. Suckling. 

Ho had so many eyes walehing over him, as he 
'imld not drink a full carouse of sack, but the state 
Was advertised thereof within, few hours after. 

Davies 07i Irelaudm 

Our cheerful guests carouse the sparkling t«'ars 
Hi tlie rich grape, whilst mnsick charms their cars. 

Denham. 

This game, these carousals Ascanius taught. 

And building Alba to the Latins brought. 

Drgdcn. 

Waste in wild riot what your laud allows. 
There ply the early feast and late carouss. 

Pope. 

The bold carouser, and adventuring dame, 

Hor fear the fever, nor refuse the flame; 

Safe in his skill, from all constraint set free. 

But conscious shame, remorse, and piety. 

Granville. 

Death leads the dance, or stamps the deadly die, 

I or ever fails the midnight howl to crown, 
any carousing to his gay compeers, 
uly he laughs, to see them laugh at him 
A* absent far. ^ ^ Young's Night Thmegltts. 


CAIU^. Fr, carnc ; Ital. carpione. A fresh- 
water fish, usually kepi iu ponds. 

Nor drain I ponds, the go\d<*n carp to take. 

Nor trowde for pikes, dispeoplcrs of the lake. 

Gay's Rural Sports. 

Ca'rp, V. Sc n. Fr. chnrpir; lial. enr- 

Ca'rpku, ^pire ; Lat. enrpo. The 

Ca'rimng, adf. i French si^nifiGS to comb 
Ca'ki’INgcy, J wool, to hackle flax ; the 
Italian expresses to snatch away, to wrest. In 
Welsh curpiuw means to tear, to tear away ; ami 
carp is that which is torn away, lii all these 
wonis the analogy with the Knglish may be 
traced. To c arp is to censure ; to cavil at ; to 
find fault with ; wliich may be considered as a sort 
of snatching at; wresting; pulling to pieces. 
Carping is equivalent to captious and cen- 
sorious. 

Tcrtullian, even often through discontentment, 
carpeth injuriously at them, as though they did it even 
when they were free from such meaning. Hooker, 
His mouth a poisonous quiver, wlierc he hides 
Sharp venomed arrows, which his hitter tongue. 
With squibs, carps, jests, unto their objects guides ; 

Nor fears be god.s on earth, or Heaven to wrong. 

Fletcher's Purple Island. 

This your all-licensed fool 
Doth hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
In rank and not to be endured riot. Shakspeare. 

I hav(' not these weeds, 

Hy putting on the ciiiininguf a carper. Id. 

We derive out of tin; Latin at second hand hy the 
French, and make good English, as in thc.se adverlis, 
curpiugly, currently, actively, colouralily. Cuind^^. 

Wlten I spoke. 

My honest homrly wnrd.Jt tvero curped and eensuved, 
Fo? wrillt Of courtly style. Dryden. 

No carping critick interrupts his praise. 

No rival strives but for a sec.tmd place. 

Granville. 

Lay aside therefore a carping spirit, and read even 
an adversary with an honest tiesire to find out out his 
true nie.'iTiing ; d«> not snatch at little lapses and ap- 
pearances of mistake. Wat*s. 

Carp, in ichthyology. See Ciprinus, and 

CLVUP/F.A, KapTraia, a kiml of danct^ anciently 
ill use among the Athenians and Magnesians, 

performed by two persons, the one a laborer, the 
oilier acting as a robln!r. The laborer laying by 
his arms, went to plongliing and sowing, still 
looking warily about him as afrahl of being sur- 
prised; the robber at length a])peared, and the 
laborer quitting hi.s plougii, betook himself to 
hi.s arms, and fought in defence of liis oxen. 
The whole was performed to the sound of flutes, 
and in cadence. Sometimes the robber was 
overcome, and sometimes the labort^r ; the vic- 
tor’s reward being the oxen and plough. The 
design of the exendse was to teach and accustom 
the peasants to defend themselves against the 
attacks of ruffians. 

CAliPATlllAN Mountains, a grand chain 
which divides Hungary and Transylvania from 
l*oland on the north and north-east, and from 
Moravia on the north-west, extending about .000 
miles. See Basj ARMc .r, Ai.ps. 

Carpathian Si.a, or CAHPATiiirM Mark, 
tho sea that washes the coast of Cai pathus. 
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CARPATIIUS, or Ca rpathos, an island on tho 
coast of Asia, 200 stadia or fiirionLrs in compass, 
and 100 in lonpjtli. Its name is said to be from its 
situation on the coast of Caria. I t lies between 
Rhodes an<l Crete, in the Carpatliian Sea, and 
is said to have lieen first inhabited by some 
Cretan soldiers of Minos. Acconhnfj to Strabo 
it had anciently four cities ; acconlinu^ to Scy- 
lax only three, whilst Ptolemy mentions but 
one, which he calls Pns(?pum. The island is 
now called Scarpaiito. 

CAR RKN 1)01.0, a town of Italy, seated on 
the Miese, in the Wroriese, incbided in the 
Italian rejmlilic. A battle was fou«;ht at ihi.s 
place in .lanuary 1707, between the Trench 
and Austrians, wherein the repnblican.s under 
general Menard were victorious, and took 900 
prisoners. 

( '.VIMMCNTARfA, a large hay on the north 
coast of New Holland, discovered in KJIB, by a 
Dutch captain, named (.'arpenter. That part of 
the country which borders on tho ea.sl side of 
the ’'ay i-: also ealh I (.'arpentaria. It has about 
1200 miles of coast, ancl some good harbours. 
It is fre(|iienle(i by Chinese junks to fi.sh for the 
the Til elie-h'-iiiar, one of tlie most delicious of 
the finny trilie*, wliich superabouud at the en- 
traiiee of this bay. 

CA'RPl'N'ri' R, n. } V v. chtirpvntkr 

(.’.Crpi \Ti:v, //. S car pint cro ; low Lat. 
ciifpcnttiriim. An artificer in wootl, a.s far as 
relates to tlie largc^st and strongest part of the 
wood work in houses and ships. TIu; finer 
work l)elongs to the joiner. The trade or art of 
a carpenter. 

This work porfonnotl with inlvisi-niont gooil, 

(hxlfn'y his i-nrjtcntt rs, and iiieix of skill 

111 all the; cainji, sent, to an a^ed wood. 

I'airfax's I'usso, 

In huilfliie^ llii ro’s j;rcat sliip, there were thri'o 
hundred riiri><'7ili r,s employed f<ir a year toe;ether. 

Wilkins. 

fn hardened ves.sehs llrst with .speedy' care. 

Ills plenteous stores do seasoncil tiinhers send; 

Whitlier the hrawiiy cnrprritrrs repair. 

And, as the sur.p'ons of maimed ships, attend. 

Drifdcn. 

ft had hf'fu mo-e proper f<ir me to have itifroilueed 
cnrjicntrif liefore joiaerv, hecau.si* iieeessiiy did d' ht- 
le^s roinpel our fori'fal liers to use the eonvenienty of 
the tirst, rather tlian the cKlrava^ancy of the last. 

Mttxon’s Mcrftatiirnl Kxi rcises. 

( i A RPKN’i i.R, Snip, an odicer appointed to 
extiininc and keep in order the frame of a slii]), 
together witli her masts, yards, boats, and all 
othi'r wooden maebinery. It is his duty in par- 
ticular tt) keep the ship ti^ht; to review tlie 
decks and sidc.s, and to caulk them when it is 
necessary. In the time of battle, he is to ex- 
amine, with all possible atieiition, the lower 
apartments of the ship, to stop any ‘'oles that 
may have been made by shot, with wooden plugs 
])rovided rf ‘.-everal si/cs. 

CARPENTJIAS, a hfautiful town of France, 
in Provence, standing on the left bank of the 
Anson, at the foot of Mont \haitoux. It Avas 
once the capital of the pap:d county of Pe- 
naissin, and the see of a bishop, but became 
ineorporated with France at the revolution, and 
now belongs to the department of Xhmcliise. It 
has a good public library, becpieathed originally 


to the town by one of its bishops ; a Roman 
triumphal arch in tolerable preservation ; and 
several remarkable Ifoman antiquities. VVine 
brandy, and fruit, are its staple articles of trade! 
In th(? neighbourliood is a fine inoderii aqueduct 
of forty-eight arches. Pojmlation about 90()o 
iniduding perhaps 2000 Jews, ])istant twelve 
miles east of (Jrange, and thirty-eight north-west 
of Aix. 

Cari'entuy. The art of carpentry, generally 
speaking, includes every methocl of working or 
employing timber in the construction of build- 
ings ; but, as it is evident that coarse rou'di 
work requires A^ry (lill'erent managcmimt from 
t!ie delicate finish of interior arrangement, it is 
usually divitled into two clas.ses. Carpentry, 
properly so called, to which belongs flooring, 
roofing, and the working of all large pieces ot' 
Avood ; aiul Joinery, Avhich includes the various 
ornamental works in wood, (except cabinet- 
making), bi'sides dooES, window sashes, and other 
objects intended for close ins[)ection. J'lie inode 
of constructing roofs lias already been examined 
under the article Am hitf.ci i;ri:, which son. 
Joinery will also form a distinct subject in onr 
arrangc-ment ; we eommence, theiefore, with tlie 
more elementary ])ai ts of the art. 

The modes by which timhers are connected to- 
gether are, generally spi'aking, perpendiculiirlv, 
obliipiely, sideways, and endways. When tim- 
bers are joined jierpendicularly, the fibres and 
joints of one piece run jierpendicularly to tho 
fibres of the other ; and the joint may then be 
termed a transverse or a perpendicular joint. 
When thiy are connected obliijuely, tin* fihre.sn{' 
the one piece run in an oblique direction to- 
Avards tho.se of tlic other ; and for (bis reason i' 
is called obliijuc joining, and the joint is terim;.! 
an oblique joint. Timbers are joined sideways' 
Avhen their joints are jnirallel to tlu' fibres oi 
each jiiece; and therefore it is termed lateral, or 
longiiudiiud, joining, and the joint is called a 
lateral or a longitudinal joint. \N hen timberi 
are joined edgeways, their eommoii seam or 
joint is jierpendicnlar to the fibres of each pleco. 
and the joint is then said to be a butting joint. 

With respect tc joining timbers perpend ieiibr- 
ly, lig. 1. plate 1. Ca iu'FNTRY, rcpre.sents a sre- 
tion of a trimmer, and a jiart of the joist, franicd 
Avith a simple mortise and tenon in a longitudi- 
nal xlirection. The tenon is usually made in liif 
middle Avith a jilaiii shoulder. 

Fig. .‘3 represents a section of a girder thioup.li 
its mortist's, and figs. 2 and 4 delineate part oi 
the joist in :i longitudinal direction- The best 
method, in order to give .strength to the tenons, 
is to make a rest of a short length undi'r it, 
a sloping shoulder above, extending in a line 
from the extremity of the rest, to the jierpcndicii- 
I.ir of the square shoulder below at the uppvr 
edge of the joist. 

Fig. 1, jilate 1. of Carrkntry, rejiresents tbe 
.section of a double floor, with a girder taken 
a transverse direction to the bridging joisl.s. 

A .shoAvs the section of the girder ; J) F, D j - 
the binding joists; </, «, «, represent al.-^o l“ 
ends of bridging joists; 6, h, by the ends * 
ing joists, chased, mortised into binding 
by a methocl which will be hereafter described 

Fig. 5, of the same jilate, shows the section o 
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double floor, taken in a transverse direction to 
jl e bulling joists. A, A, exhibit sections of 
dio binding joists ; D K, part of abridging joist ; 

M N, ceiling joists ; and HT, EF, parts of ceil- 
ing joists. It may he readily seen that the 
tenons of the biniling joists are made in the same 
ner as described in the preceding design for 
a girder and joists. 

"Fig. 6 exhibits a method whereny a piece of 
timber may be framed between two paralhd 
nieces, which are supposed immoveable. In 
order to make close work, the extremity of the 
tenon, and the bottom of tlie mortise at one end, 
ave made to assume the arc of a circle, with its 
centre in one edge of the mortise ; and the ex- 
tremity of the tenon, .and the bottom of the mor- 
tise at the other end, in a concentric arc from 
the same centre. The mortise at this end being 
much longer than the breadth of the tenon, there 
will be a large part of the mortise still open, 
^\llich may be afterwards filled np. Instead of 
the bottom of tlic mortise, in this instance, be- 
ing formed in the are of a circle, it may be cut 
jiarallel to the edge, at the deepest ])art, as it 
will not impecU.* thi; transverse piece going into 
its place. In forming the mortise and tenon, at 
|. the end where the centre is placed, there is no 
nmssity for the mortise and tenon to form an 
(.atire quadrant, but the bottom may be parallel, 
;irid the t.-dge only which is o[)posil(.' the centre 
made circular. This useful moib* of framing is 
much used in ceiling, joisting for double floors, 
ac. and the long morl;se 5 i cut in thi.s maimer are 
calh'd chase mortises. 

If it 1)0 reipiired to notch one piece of timber 
tn another, or to connect the two, so as they may 
form one right angle, with an equal degrej) of 
strength in each, then each piece should be 
iiolclied half through, and ;ift(;rwards the two 
slmiild be nailed oi pinned together. Fig. 7 
itpn sents two pieces of timber framed after this 
manner; and lig. d shows the socket of one 
ro, wliicli reci ives the neck or subslaiiec of 
“ oth.T. 

by making a corresponding notch at any con- 
venient distance from the end in cac.h piece, two 
pieces may 1)0 connected together, so as to form 
lour right angles. Fig. f> shows two pieces 
flamed as above, and lig. 10 exhibits the socket 
I'f one of tlie pieces, which is cut out to receive 
tile part remaining in the oilier, after its socket 
is also cut out. Ey this mode of joining tiin- 
hers, the pieces may be so noteheil as to have 
dmir surfaces in the same plane, or one above the 
other, as may be found convenient. 

'Pheso methods are used to connect bond 
tiiiiljcns at the corneis of a bnildimg. lag. 1 1 
tvprcsents an excellent mode of lilting beams 
wall plates, when the walls arc aflected by 
later.al pr(!ssure. A .small noleh is cut out of 
the beam, and the contrary ]iarts, forming a 
double noicb, are cut in lh(> wall plate to remove 
Fig. 11 reprcsi'iits a longitudinal jiart of the 
beam upon a transverse section of the wall plate ; 

tig 12 shows the iqiper part of the wall 
plate, wherein the two notclu's are made ; lig. 
lower side of the beam, exhibiting the noleh. 
I'ius. M, 17, 111 , 10 , ( ’ vRi'KM KY, plate 

represent methods of joining one piee of 
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timber to anotber, hy dove-taibng, so that the 
surface of the one may he parallel and perpendi- 
cular to that of the other ; these ligures also re- 
present various forms of cutting tiie dovetail, and 
arc very useful iti showing the mode of fixing 
angle-ties to wall plates, &c, ike. It is evident 
that timbers can be joine<l by this method cither 
perpendicularly or obliquely. 

Fig. 20, ('aui'cxtry, plate II., exhibits another 
method of fixing beams to wall plates, in order 
to bind the sides of the building together. 

A piece of timber may be joined at right 
angles to another in die manner of fig. 21, which 
is a longitudinal section in the direction of the 
fibre.s of both pieces. A mortise is made in the 
one [liecc to correspond with its Im adlh, which 
is to form the perpendicular; the edge of the 
tenon is then cut with a dove-tail notch, so that 
the piece may he at right angles with the other, 
and a wedge or key is next driven from the 
other edge of the tenon, which forct'S it (piite 
close. When the timlier of which tlio piece 
containing the dovetail may bo fVunied, is not 
ijuite dry, the tenon will shrink in propoition 
to its breadth, by which cireumstanee the per- 
pendicular pii'ce. will become liable to be drawn 
out from t!ie other to a certain degree. This 
ilefect is remcdieil in the sertinn exhibited at 
lig. 22, where, inste-.id of the edge of the tenon 
being cut iu tin- form of a dovetail, a notch is 
made iu it. I’ig. 2i}, shows auollu'r view of the 
perpendicular piece with the wedge. 

h'igs. 21, 20 , 2b, exhihit the inelhod.s used for 
the meeliiig of a brace and straining piece uniler 
a truss beam. Of these methods the first is the 
best. 

Fig. 27 exhibits a rnetliod of so( iiring a collar 
beam at one exlnmiity, and pn.vi'nting it from 
being pulleil away at the joint, by a bolt made 
to pass through the ral'ier, at llie angle formed by 
llieir meeting. 

Fig. 2fl represents one form of the heel of a 
])riiicipal rafler, with the socket cut in llieeml of 
the tic beam to receive it; this method, howev(‘r, 
is defeelive in strenglli, heeauso llie small part 
cut across the fibres of the l)Ciiin being too near 
its extremity, it will bc'eome liable to be forced 
away, in conseiiuence of its having to sustain the 
entire forei! of the ratter. 

Fig, 20 IS intemieil to remedy this deteel, by 
forming two abiitmenfs eijnally deep into tlie 
beam; a inode which not only produces a re- 
sistance to the rafter, fully equal to that in the 
former method, hut adds to it the slreiigtli of the 
intermediate |)art contained between the two 
abulinents. The intermediate part in this mode, 
from having the fibres cut across, is casdy split 
away. 

Another mode of forming a dounle resistance, 
is shown at lig. 30. In this figure it will be ob- 
served that the heels of the rafter and the socket 
are cut parallel to the fibres of the tie bi am, the 
laid of tile rafter forming one almtment, and the 
tenon the other, which has the ell'ect of removing 
it fiirlher from the extremity. 

Fig. .'i 1 represents the best mode of forrning a 
resistance on the heel of the rafu r and sockd at 
the extremity of the beam. Tlie ahutmeiit, by 
this plan, is brought nearer to the inner part of 
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the heel, which of course leaves a greater length 
on the end of the beam, and renders the resist- 
ance still greater than that produced by the 
wood. In order still further to strengthen and 
secure it, a strap may be placed ro\ind the extre- 
mity of the rafter, and the two ends may be 
b(dtcd together, through the beam, as is repre- 
sented in figs. 31 and 3‘2. 

Fig. 33 represents the mode of forming a 
junction of the rafters, and the. joggle-head of 
the king-post, together with the manner of strap- 
]>ing them. This mode, however, will be found 
defective when the joggle-head of the king-post 
should happen to shrink; for it is evident, that 
in that case, the roof will descetul, and consc- 
cjucntly put it out of shape. 

I'ig. 34, introduced by Mr. Nicholson, shows 
a mode of forming a junction by making the 
rafters meet each other, without the intervention 
of the joggle-head, wliich is usually made to the 
king-post, and of course it has a great advantage 
over the preceding method. 

Fig. 35, introduced l)y Mr. Nicliolson, represents 
another mode of hanging king-posts to their prin- 
cipal rafters, whieli meet each other, as in fig. 11. 

Instead of the forked strap, a bolt is used in 
this case witli a spreading head, so as to form a 
shoulder perpendicular to the rafters, winch are 
notched on purposj; to receive it. This has the 
effect, also, of preventing the rafters of a roof 
from sinking in the middle. The whole may he 
made of iron, consisting of two parts connected 
together by moans of a screw, which will draw 
the beam as high as may he required. No. 1 
1.S part of the king-post with the bolt. Nos. 2 
ana 3 are parts of ilie rafters, and No. 4 pre- 
sents a view of the upper edge of the rafters. 

Figs. 3 <) and 37 exhibit the most approved 
forms for the abutments of the braces, at the 
lower part of the kiti'/’s post 

Fig. 38 shows the form of an abutment, when 
the part whicli makes the resistance in the direc- 
tion of the kirjg-post is perpendicular to it, and 
sometimes another form of the abutment is used 
where the part of the shoulders which makes the 
resistance is perpendicular tn the brace. 

Mr. F. Nicholson lias introduced a very valua- 
ble mode of connecting two braces with an iron 
king-post. It is effected by eirqiloying a smail 
rod of iron siifliciently strong to bear up the 
middle of the beam, and to resist the forcq qf the 
braces by the weiglit of the middle rafters. The 
strap, wliicli prcvints the braces from being 
pushed (lownwards, lias an eye through each 
side, and the bottom of the king-rod is formed 
with a cross, equal in length to the thickness of 
the braces; this cross is perforated in its length 
to receive the bolt. 

We come now to the consideration of floors 
A floor, ill carpentry, is the timber-work for sup- 
porting the boards upon which wo walk. A row 
of timbers employed in Hours is called joisting. 
When a floor consists only of one low of timbers, 
it is called a conimon joist floor. 

Framed floors -ire those where the ends of 
joists are supported by a large beam of timber, 
called a girder, which is mortised from a *ch ver- 
tical side to receive the tenons which are cut on 
the ends of the joists When a framed floor 
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consists of only one row of joists, tlie floor is said 
to be single framed. When the joists on each 
side of the girder support another row of tim- 
bers, parallel to the girder, the floor is called a 
double floor. The row of timbers which are fas- 
tened to the girder by mortise and tenons are 
called binding joists> and those timlicrs which 
are supported by the liindiug joists, are called 
bridging joists. To a double framed floor there 
is another row of small timbers, attached to the 
binding joists, for supporting the lath and plas- 
ter ; and are either nailed to the underside of 
the binding joists, or fixed to them liy means of 
mortise a id tenon. 

In some single joisted fioors every third or 
fourth joist is made deeper than the intermediate 
joists, and the ceiling joists are fixed to the deep 
joists, the one crossing tlie other at right angles. 
This construction is adapted to the prevention of 
sound, wliich must suffer an intermission by 
reason of the space between the timbers. As no 
timbers must enter a wall where there are fire- 
places or flues, the ends of the joists, instead of 
being supported by the wall at suoli places, must 
be supjiorted by a piece of timber parallel 
thereto by mortise and tenons, and this piece of 
timber must he fixed by mortise and tenons at 
each end, to the nearest joists to such fire-placo 
or flue ; each of lliese joists is called a trimuiin^' 
joist, and the piece of limber whicli supports the 
joists leading to the fire-place or flues, is called 
a trimmer. As the triinmiug joists have also to 
support the intermediate joists, they ought to be 
in thickness eijual to tlie breadth of the conunoii 
joisis, increased by a sixtli part of that breadth. 

Tn double floors, the iindiM- sides of the bind- 
ing joists are frequently framed flush with the 
imder-side of the girder, arid about three or four 
inches below the top, in order to reeeive the 
bridging joists. Some old authors direct that 
the bridging joists sbmild be pinned down to tlic 
binding joists ; but this is unnecessary, and be- 
sides, it weakens the binding joists; this prac- 
tice is therefore inadmissihle. 

It was fortiu'i'ly the practice to place the'bind- 
ing joists about three feet or three feet six inches 
rlistant from eacli other ; tlie mean distance oi 
the present practice is about live feet. Single 
floors, consisting of tlie same quantity of timber, 
are niucli stronger than framed floors ; but a pre- 
ference is .sometimes given to framed floors in 
superior buildings, on account that they are nut 
so liable to fracture the ceilings, and because they 
comluct sound more imperfectly than a cominun 
joist floor, and hence it is that single floors can 
only be employed in inferior buildings. 

Framed floors difler from double floors only in 
the binding joists being framed to girders, b’ 
single floors, where the joists exceed eight feel 
bearing, pieces of board ought to be inserted in 
the spaces between the joists in a vertical posi- 
tion, and nearly the whole depth of the joists, 
and in one continued line at right angles to the 
joisting. The pieces of timber thus inserted are 
called struts, and the floor is said to be strutted ; 
the struts ought not to be driven in with greal 
force, but their ends should be in close contacl 
with tlie vertical sides of the joists, and should b* 
fixed thereto with a nail at each end. 
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The striitliiif? of a floor ia of great use when the France were at their disposal for subjects. The 
joists are thin and deep, in preventing their buck- reports of M, de Iluft'on may be found in the 
ling pressure; but for this purpose there is.anothor Memoirs of the French Academy for the years 
method called keying, which consists in framing 1740, 1741, 1742, and 1700; and those of M. 
short pieces of timber between the joists ; but as Du Hamel in his work, Sur T Exploitation des 
the mortises which receive the tenons weaken the Arbres, and sur Ic Conservation et la Transpor- 
joists, and as the keys cannot be in a straight line, tation de Bois. The essential parts of them we 
and since this method adds considerably to the shall notice presently. 

expense, this practice is not so eligible as that The strength of all bodies consists intheoohe- 
of strutting. Single joist flooring may be used sion of their particles, and as this cohesion ad- 
to any extent not exceeding sixteen feet; but mits of many mod iftcations, in its various appear- 
when it is desirable to preserve the ceiling free anees of hardness, elasticity, and softness, the 
from cracks, and to prevent the passage of sound, texture of bodies must be taken into account be- 
a framed floor is necessary. fore we can arrive at mathematic'al demonstrations 

The ceiling joists in double floors arc gone- on the subject : and the experiments recorded, 
rally put in after the building is up ; if, therefore, have been, for the reasons before assigned, so 
they are fixed by means of mortises in the sides few, limited, and doubtful, as to produce no 
of the binding joists, to relieve tenons on their principles on which to ground our future cal- 
ends, the space between every other two mortises culations. 

must be grooved out alternately upon the op[)o- A general idea of the force of the attraction of 
site sides of the two adjacent binding posts ; by cohesion may be obtained from the instance of a 
this means the ceiling posts may easily be ])ut in lever, in which, by the compression of one end, 
their places by inserting the tenon in eacli ceiling a strain is occasioned in a distant part. In order 
joist in the mortises at one end, and sliding the to understand its nature with precision it will be 
tenon on the other end along the groove in the necessary to review such general laws as are 
arc of a circle, until the coiling joist come at a immediately necessary as a guide in mechanical 
Yi^ht angle with the binding joist. The long operations. 

mortises or grooves in the sides of the binding First. We have presumptive evidence to prove 
joists are called chaoo mortises or pulley mor- that all bodies are elastic in a certain degree, that 
tis'.'S. The ceiling joists may he thirteen or is, when their form or hulk is changed by cer- 
fourteen inches ayrart ; tlie thickness of the bridg- tain moderate compressions, it requires the con- 
i’.ig joists aiid ceiling joists need not be greater tiniiance of the force producing the change, in 
than wliat is sufficient to resist splitting by the order to continue the body in its altered state, 
driving in of the nails in order to fix tliem. It. and, when the compressing force is removed, the 
has found by ex])eri(?nce, that two inches is body recovers its original form and tension, 
a snflicient thickness for the ])urpose. Secondly. That whatever may be the situation 

In double framed floors, tin* distance of bridg- of the particles composing a body, with respect 
iiig joists in the clear ought to be about twelve to each other when in a stale of quiescence, 
inches, and should never exceed thirteen. It is they are kept in their respective yilaces by the 
a good y)racti(!e to plane llm upper edges of the balaucri of oyiposing forces. 

bridging joists straight, because, when the board- Thirdly. It is an established fact, that every 
ing is laid, the faces for walking nyaon will be body has some degree of compressibility, as well 
more regular than if the boards had been laid as of dilatability ; and when the changes prodn- 
down upon the edges of tin; bridging joists when ced in its dimensions are so moderate, that the 
rough from the saw. body completely recovers its original form on the 

We have now to consider the subject of the cessation of the changing force, the extensions or 
strength of timber, one of the most important in compressions bear a sensible proyiortion to the 
the art of carpentry ; since, without a due regard extending or compressing forces ; and, therefore, 
to it, no erections can yiossibly be made, but the ctmnecting forces arc proportioned to the dis- 
what depend solely on chance for their success, tanco, at whhdi the yiarticles arc diverted, or sc- 
Yet, of all the branches of the science of archi- parateil, from their usual state of quiescence, 
tecture, none, perhaps, has received so little elu- Fourthly. It is tmivcrsally observable, that 
cidation from the investigations of the learned, when the dilatations have proceeded to a certain 
Nor will the cause of thi.s seeming neglect appear length, a less addition of force is afterwards sut- 
problcniatical, when it is considered that there fieient to increase the dilatation in the same de- 
is none requiring such vast and expensive ajipa- gree. For instance, when a y)illar of wood is 
t^us, more close and continued apy)lication, or overloaded, it swells out, and small crevires ap~ 
riore judgment and ])ractical experience to obtain pear in the direction of the fibres. After this, it 
•'iny decisive conclusions. Accordingly, in our will not bear half of the yjrevious ioatl. 

‘v.vn country, exyieriments have never been made Fifthly. That the forces connecting the parti- 
on a .scale . sufficiently large to be of much impor- cles composing tangible or solid bodies, are 
tance as a guide in practice ; and we owe to the altered by a variation of distance, not only in 
lil>erality of the ancient monarchy of France degree, but also in kind. 

nearly all the knowledge we possess on this Having now enumerated the principal modes, 

niost interesting subject. Messrs. Buflbn and in which cohesion confers stiength on solid bodies, 
Hamel, about the middle of the last century, we proceed to consider the strains to which this 
were directed by that government to make a strength may be opposed, 
variety of experiments ; they were furnished with Tliese strains are three in number, viz. — 

^iniple funds and apparatus, and all the forests of First. A piece of matter may be tofn asunder t 
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—to this strain king-posts, tie-beams, stretchers, 
&c. See. are liable. 

Second. It may be crushed as in the case of 
pillars, truss bea:ins, &c. &,c. 

Third. It may be broken across, as may hap- 
pen to a joist or lever of any kind. 

With respect to the first strain, it may be ob- 
served, that it is the simplest of all strains, and 
that the others are but modifications of it ; it 
being directly opposed to tlie force of cohesion, 
withoutheing infiuenced, except in a slight degree, 
in its action, by any particiilar circumstances. 
When a body of considerable length, such as a 
rope, or a rod of wood, or metal, has any force 
exerted on one of its ends, it will naturally be 
resisted by the other, from the cfl’ect or operation 
of cohesion. When tliis body is fastened at one 
end, we may conceive all its parts to be in a 
similar state of tension, since all experiments on 
natural bodies concur to prove, that the forces 
which connect their particles in any way whate- 
ver, are equal and opposite. 

If, therefore, the cohesion be equal, that is, if 
tlie body lie of a liomogeneous texture, the par- 
ticles will be changed from tlieir natural slate, 
and separated to equal distances. Of course the 
connecting powers of cohiision thus excited and 
exerted, in opposition to the straining force, are 
also equal. This force, lluTeforn, may be so 
increased as gradually to .separate the particles of 
the body more and more from each other: and, 
in a relative proportion, the power of cohesion 
will be weakened, till a fracture ensues, and the 
body itself is quickly broken in all its parts. If 
the external force be only sufficient to produce 
such a curvature on the body that when it is 
withdrawn it will recover its former state, it is 
clear tliat this strain may he repeated as often as 
is required, and that the body which lias with- 
stood it once will always withstand it. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that we here 
speak only of occasional strains, for it is a fart 
no less well known than important, that a body 
will not suffer a permameiit strain of more than 
one half of what it will bear when first imposed 

In stretcliiiig and breaking fibrous bodie.s, 
though the visible extension is frequently very 
considerable, it doiiS not solely arise from thein- 
creasing the distance of the particles composing 
the cohering fibre, but is cbiefiy occasionerl by 
drawing the crooked fibre straight. In this res- 
pect a great diversity prevails, as well as in the 
powers re<|uired to withstand a strain. In some 
woods, such as fir, the fibres on which the 
strength most depend.*?, arc very .straight, and 
woods of tliis nature, it should be remarked, are 
generally very elastic, and break abruptly wnen 
overstrained ; others, as oak, have their resisting 
fibres very crooked, and stretch very sensibly 
when subjected to a strain. These kinrls of 
woods do not break so suddenly, but exhibit 
visible signs of a derangement of texture. 

With respect to the absolute force, it seems 
hardly necessary to mention, that the trunk of a 
tree is formed of numerous longitudinal fibres, 
which, by annual growth, are formed in rings, or 
nearly in the form of concentric circles. These, 
by their united force of cohesion, resi.st separa- 
tion, and the strength, tlierefore, is proportioned 
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to the area of the section opposed to the resisting 
force. 

The following are a few useful facts concern- 
ing the tenacity of wood: It is generally agreed 
that the heart of a tree is the weakest part, and 
that this weakne.ss increases with tlie age of the 
tree. The fact is denied by liuffon, who, however, 
does not prove his assertion. 

'J’he outer fibres called the blea, are also 
weaker than the rest. 

The wood is stronger in the middle of the 
trunk than at the root, or the springing of the 
branches, and the wood of the branches is weaker 
than that of the trunk. 

The wood on the northern side of European 
trees is weaker than the rest, and that on the 
southern is the strongest. 

The heart of a tree is never in its centre, but 
always nearer the north side, and the annual 
plates are consequently thinner on that side. 
The tree is strongest where the annual plates are 
thickest; the reason of which is, that the trachea 
or air-vessels, which form the separation between 
these plates, are weaker than the simple ligneous 
fibres. 

Erom the experiments of Muschenbrock we 
have some useful information as to the absolute 
strength of different woods. dliey were all 
formed into convenient slips, and part of the 
slip was cut away to a parallelepiped, onc-fiflh 
of an inch square, and therefore the twenty-fifth 
part of a square inch in section. The following 
is the table in which the number of pounds de- 
notes the absolute strength of a square inch 

Pounds. 


Locust tree ...... 20100 

Jujeb Ifi.'jOO 

IkechandOak IT.'IOO 

Orange 1 5500 

Alder 13900 

F.lrn 13200 

Mulberry 12500 

Willow 12500 

Ash 12000 

Plum 11800 

Elder 10000 

Pomegranate 9750 

Lemon 9250 

Tamarind 8750 

Eir 8330 

Walnut 8180 

Pilch pine 7050 

Quince 6750 

Cypretfs 6000 

Poplar 5500 

(kdar 4880 


It sho?ild be observed that the writer assigns a 
mucli greater tenacity to these woods than others 
who have treated tm the subject ; the reason for 
the great difference however is, that he 
the weight that will just tear them asunder, 
while others, as Mr. Emerson, give that wluca 
may be suspended to them with safety. 

Muschenbroek gives a very minute detan o 
his experiments on the ash and walnut, in whic i 
he states the weights reijuired to tear asuo e 
slips taken from the four sides of these trees, an > 
on each side, in a regular progression from 
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centre to the circumference. - The numbers in the 
foregoing table corresponding with these two 
woods may be considered, therefore, as the ave- 
rage of more than fifty trials of each. He men- 
tions also that all the other numbers were calcu- 
lated with the same care. For these reasons 
some confidence may be placed in the results; 
though they carry the degrees of tenacity consi- 
derably higher than those enumerated by some 
other writers. This gives 8G40 for the greatest 
strength of a square inch, which is much inferior 
to Muschenbroek’s calculation. 

These numbers express something more than 
the utmost attraction of cohesion, the weights are 
such as will very quickly (that is in a minute or 
two) tear the rods asunder. In general it may 
be observed, that two- thirds of these weights 
will greatly impair the strength after a considera- 
ble time, and that one-half, is the utmost that 
can remain suspended at them, without incurring 
the risk of their demolition ; and on this calcu- 
lation of one-half of the nominal weight, the engi- 
neer should reckon in all his constructions ; 
though, even in tliis respect, there are grCLt shades 
of diflei’encc. ^Voods of a very straight fibre, 
such as fir, will sufl'er less iuj^iry from a load 
which is not sufficient to break them immedi- 
ately. 

Mr. Emerson mentions the following as the 
weights, or loads, which may be safely suspended 
to an inch scpiare, of the several bodies hereafter 
enumerated ; — 

Pounds. 


I ron 7d400 

Tlriss 35600 

H('inpen Hope 10600 

Ivory 15700 

(Jak, Box, Yew, and Plum tree 7850 
Elm, Ash, and Beech . . . 6070 

Walnut and Plum .... 5360 

Bcjl lir, Holly, Elder, Plane, and 

Crab 5000 

Cherry and Hazel .... 4760 

Alder, Ash, Birch, and Willow 4200 

Lead 430 

Freestone 014 


This ingenious gentleman has laid dowm as a 
practical rule, that a cylinder, whose diameter is 
*iix inches, will carry, when loa«led to one-fourth 
of its absolute strength, as follows : — 

Cwt. 


Iron 135 

Cood rope 2*2 

Cak 14 

Fir 9 


Wc have next to consider the coTn])ression of 
timber: theoretically speaking, the positive 
strength of a body suflering under compression 
will hear a relative proportion to the area of its 
section : it is absolutely impossible for a piece of 
timber to be so straight, and the weight acting 
^pon it so equally disposed, as to press in a di- 
rection precisely ])Crpendicular upon each fibre. 
If therefore we conceive the smallest force acting 
transversely', it will be easily imagined that the 
length will have much to do with the strength. 


Parent has shown that the force required to 
crush a body, is nearly equal to that which will 
tear it asunder. He observes, also, that it requires 
something more than sixty pounds on every 
square line, to crush a piece of sound oak ; but 
this rule is by no means general, glass, for 
instance, will carry a hundred times more on it 
than oak in this way, but will not bear suspended 
above four or five times as much. Oak will sus- 
pend a great deal more than fir, but fir, as a pil- 
lar, will carry twice as much. Woods of a soft 
texture, although they may be composed of very 
tenacious fibres, are more easily crushed by the 
load upon them. The softness of texture is 
chiefly owing to the crooked nature of their fibres, 
and to the existence of considerable vacuities be- 
tween each fibre, so that they are more easily 
bent in a lateral direction and crushed. VVhen 
a p<ist is overstrained by its load, it is observed 
to incro-.ise sensibly in diameter. 

The first author who has considered the com- 
pression of columns with attention is the cele- 
brated Euler, who published, in the Berlin Me- 
moirs for 1757, his tlicory of the strength of 
columns. The general proposition established 
by this theory is, that tlu* strtuigth of prismatic 
columns is in the direct quadruplicate ratio of 
their diameters and the inverse ratio of their 
lengths. lie prosecuted this subject in the Pc- 
tersburgh Commentaries for 1778, confirming his 
former theory. Muschenbroek has compared 
the theory with experiments, hut the comparison 
has been very unsatisfactory, the experiments 
neither confirming nor ])ositively negativing the 
theory. 

The next ami most common strain to which 
bodies are exposed, is that which tends to break 
thmn across. 

In strains of tliis kind it frequently happens, 
th.at the power of a lever is exerted in addition 
to the positive force of the strain. 



Let A B C D, in the above diagram, be supposed 
to represent the vertical section of a ]irismatic 
.solid, projecting horizontally from a wall in 
which it is firmly fixed ; and let a weight be 
hung on it at B, or let any power act at B, in a 
direction perpendicular to A B.^ — -Let this body he 
also considered to possess insuperable strengih in 
every part, except in the vertical section HA, 
perpendicular to its length, in which section only 
it must break. — J^et the cohesion be uniform 
throughout the whole of this section: tliat is, 
let each of the adjoining particles of the two 
parts cohere with an equal force /*. There are 
two ways in which tt may then break. The part 
AB('l), may simply slide down along the sur- 
face of the fracture, provided the jiower acting at 
B be equal to the accumulated force which is 
exerted by every particle composing the section, 
in the direction A 1). But let this he supposed 
as effectually prevented by something supporting 
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tho point A. The action at P, tends t\) make 
the body turn round A (or round a horizontal 
line passing through A at right angles with A B) 
in the same manner as round a joint. This it 
cannot do without separating at the line D A, in 
which case the adjoining particles at D, or at E, 
will be separated horizontally. But their attrac- 
tion of cohesion resists this separation. In order, 
therefore, that the fracture may happen at the 
place intended, the energy of the power P, 
acting by means of the lever A B, must be supe- 
rior to the accumulated energies of the compo- 
nent particles. The energy of each depends not 
only on its cohesive, or connecting force, but 
also on its peculiar situation ; for the supposed 
insuperable firmness of the rest of the body, ren- 
ders it a lever turning round the fulcrum A, and 
tlie individual cohesive power of each particle, 
such as J) or E, acts by means of the arm DA or 
E A. The precise energy of each particle will 
consequently be ascertained by multiplying the 
force individually exerted by it at the moment 
of fracture, by the arm of the lever which ena- 
bles it to act. 

Let us then suppose that, at the moment of 
fracture, every individual particle exerts an equal 
force f. The energy of 1), will be D A X f, that 
of F will be E A x f, and that of the whole will be 
the sum of all these products. Let the depth 
1) A of the section, be called d, and let any un- 
determined part of it, as A E, be called x, then 
tlie space occupied by any particle will be x. 
The cohesion of this space may be represented 
by f X, and that of the whole by f d. The energy 
by which each element x, of the line DA, or d, 
resists the fracture, will be f x x, ;m<l the whole 
accumulated energies will be f x/xx. This is 
well known to be f X ^ d or f d* x Id. It is 
the same thing, therefore, as if tlie cohesion, f d, 
of the whole section had been concentred toge- 
ther at the point G, which is in the middle of 
DA. 

In the next place, we may remark, that a cer- 
tain determinate curvature being suitable to ev.^ry 
beam it cannot be exceeded without breaking it; 
since two adjoining ])articlcs are thereby separa- 
ted, and an end is put to their cohesion. A fibre 
can be extended only to a certain degree of its 
length. The ultimate extension of the outer 
filires must hear a certain proportion to its 
Icngt • ^ and this proportion is similar in the point 
of oepth to the radius of ultimate curvature, 
which is, therefore, determinate. Cotusequently 
a beam of uniform breadth and depth, is most in- 
curvated where the strain is gr'-atest, ami will 
necessarily break in the most incurvated part. 
But by changing its form, so as to render tue 
strength of its different sections in the ratio of liie 
strain, it is evident that the curvature will be the 
same throughout, or that it may be made to vary 
according to any law. 

CARBENTUM, in antiquity, a name com- 
mon to divers sorts of vehiclc.s, answering to 
coaches, waggons, carts, &c. among us. The 
carpentum was originally a kind of car in which 
the Roman ladies were carried ; though in after 
times it was also used in war. Some derive the 
word from carras ; others from carnienta, by a 
conversion of the m into p. 


CARPESIUM, in botany, a genus of the or- 
der polygamia superflua, and syngenesia class of 
plants ; natural order forty-ninth, compositse. 
Receptacle naked; downless: cal. imbricate, 
the outer scales reflected ; florets of the margin 
five-cleft. Species two ; one native of the south 
of Europe, the other of China. 

CART’ET, V. Sen. Ital. carpetta; Dutch kar^ 
pet. A parti-colored covering, made of wool, 
to spread on a floor ; formerly, the name wa.s 
given to a table-cover. Poetically, it signifies 
level ground, adorned with flowers; and any 
variegated surface. The word is also prover- 
bially used for an easy and luxurious state ; a 
carpet knight is one who has never seen service. 
To be on the carpet is to be under consideration ; 
to be in hand. 

Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, 
carpets laid, and every thing in order ? Shakspeare. 

Go, signify as much, while here wc march 

Upon the grassy carpet of this plain. Id. 

ITc is knight, dubbed with unbacked rapier, and 
upon carpet consideration. Id. 

Against the wall, in the middle of the half paco, 
is a chair placed before him, with a tabic and carpet 
befori; it. Bacon. 

We found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged 
and carpeted under foot, witliout any degrees in the 
state ; he was set up<>n a low throne, richly adorned, 
and a rich cloth of state over his head, of blue satlin 
embroidered. Bacon. 

In the year 1555, Chancclor made another voyage 
to this place, with letters from Queen Mary ; had 
a liouso in Mo.seo, and diet appointed him ; and 
was soon admitted to the eniperov’s presence in a 
large room sprciad with carpets ; at liis entering and 
salutation all stood up, the emperor only sitting, ex- 
cept when the qu<u*.n’s name was read, or spoken, 
for then he himself would rise j at dinner he sat bare- 
headed ; his crown and a rich cap hanging on a ji'n- 
naclc by. MilUm. History of Ulotcovia. 

The carpet ground shall lx; wdth leaves o'er spread. 
And houghs shalt weave a covering for your head. 

Drfjdcn. 

The whole dry land is, for the most part, covered 
over W'ith a carp/et of green grass and other herbs. 

Hity. 

One track led winding down a shelving dale. 

All r.rch’d with bending hranches over-head. 

The other opening to the northern gait?. 

Wide and more wide its grt:enwood carpet spread. 

Gay. 

Cari’lt Kxiciits, a denomination given to 
gown-men and others, of peaceable profession, 
who on account of their birth, ofticL>, or mcrilij 
arc raised to the honor of knighthood* 

I change 

My thought, and hold thy valor light 
As that of some vain carpet knight, 

Scott's Lady of the Lake* 

CARPI, a ci-dcvant principality of Modena, 
about four leagues from that city, included in 
the late Italian republic and dependency of the 
Croslolo. It formerly belonged to the house of 
Pio. In the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Manfroy was the first prince of Carpi; htji- 
in the sixteentl), the emperor Charles V. gave U 
to Altonzo duke of Ferrara. 

Carpi, the capital of the above district is 
situated on the Sechia. It has a strong castle, 
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and lies twelve miles north of Modena. Long. 
11 ° 12' E., lat. 11° 45' N. 

Carpi, a town of Italy, in the Veronese, 
included in the late republic, and dependency 
of Benaco ; memorable for a victory gained by 
the imperialists over the I'rench, in 1701. It is 
situated on the Adige, twenty-seven miles south 
of Verona. 

Carpi (Girolamo da), history and portniit 
painter, born at lerrara, in 1501, and a dis- 
ciple of Garofalo. He acquired such an ex- 
cellence in the imitation of Corregio’s style, that 
many paintings copied by him were taken for 
originals, and eagerly purchased by the con- 
noisseurs. Nor is it improbable, that several of 
his paintings pass at this ilay for the genuine 
works of Corrcgio. He died in 155G. 

Carpi (Ugo da), an Italian painter, remark- 
able for being the inventor of that species of 
engraving on wood, distinguished by tlie name 
of cliiaro scuro, in imitation of drawing. This 
is performed by using more blocks than one ; 
and Ugo da Carpi usually bad three; the first 
of the outline and dark shadows, the sec'^'ind for 
the lighter, and the third for the half tint. In 
that manner he struck off prints after several de- 
signs, and cartons of Raphael ; particularly one 
of the Sybil, a descent from the cross, and the 
history of Simon the Sorci:ror. He died in 1500. 

CARBINUS, the horn-bean, in botany : a 
genus of the polyaudria order, and montecia 
class of plants; natural order fiftieth, ameiilaccie : 
CAL. of the male monophylloiis and ciliated ; 
amentum, with roundish scales : con. none, 
stamina twenty : cat., of the female monopliyl- 
lous and ciliated ; amentum with oblong scales : 
COR. none, two gerniens, with two styles on 
each. The fruit is an angular nut. There are 
four species, viz. 1. C.hctulus, or wycli-hazel, 
a deciduous tree, much re.sembliiig the beech, 
native of Europe and America. As an under- 
wood, it, affords stakes and elders, fuel and char- 
coal. Its timber ranks with that of the beech 
and the sycamore ; and the inner bark is said to 
be much used in Scandinavia to dye yellow. The 
only superior excellency of the horn-beam lies 
in its fitness for sheltering gardens, nurseries, 
and young plantations in winter. 2. C. ostrya, 
the hop horn-beam, a native of Italy and Vir- 
ginia. This is of taller growth than the eastern 
kind, and will arrive to the height of twenty 
feet or more. 3. C. Virginiana. Common to 
this province of America; with lanceolate, 
])ointed leaves, and very long cones. 4. C. 
duinensis ; a native of Carniola ; with the scales 
of its cones somewhat hearted, doubly toothed ; 
female ament, ovate. 

CARF'MEALS, n. s. A kind of coarse cloth 
made in the North of England. 

Phillips World of Words. 

CARPOBALSAM, from icapTrof, fruit, and 
fiaXaapoQ, balsam, in the materia medica, the 
fruit of the tree which yields the true oriental 
halsam. It is used in Egypt, in all the inten- 
tions in which the balsam itself is applied. The 
only use the Europeans make of it is in V^enice 
treacle and mithridate ; and in these not a great 
deal, for cubebs and junipe’- berries are gene- 
rally substituted in its place. 


CARPOCRATES, a heretic of the second 
century, who revived and added to the errors of 
Simon Magus, Menander, Saturninus, and other 
Gnostics. He owned, with them, one sole prin- 
ciple and father of all things, whose name as 
well as nature was unknown. The world, he 
taught, was created by angels, vastly inferior to 
the first principle. He opposed the divinity of 
Jesus Christ; making him a mere man, begotten 
of Mary by Joseph, though possessed of uncom- 
mon gifts which set him above other creatures. 
He inculcated a community of women. 

CARPOLITIH, or fruit-stone rocks of the 
Germans, are composed of a kind of jasper, of 
the nature of the amygdaloides, or almond stones. 
Bertrand asserts that the latter appear to be com- 
posed of elliptical pieces like petrified almonds, 
though in truth they are only small oblong 
pieces of calcareous stone rounded by attrition, 
and sometimes small mu.scle shells connected by 
a stony concretion. The name carpolithi, how- 
ever, is given in general by writers on fossils to 
all stony concretions that resemble fruit of any 
kind . 

CAR'PUS, n. s.f Lat., the wrist ; so named by 
anatomists, which is made up of eight little 
hones, of different figures and thickness, placed 
in two ranks, four in each rank. They are 
strongly tied together by the ligaments which 
come from the radius, and by the annulary liga- 
ments. See Anatomy. Qumty. 

I found one of the bones of the carpus lying loose 
in the wound. Wisevui7i*i fkirgery. 

CARR (Sir John), a late travelling attorney, 
originally of Dorsetshire, who amused the public 
as a tourist, and in a celebrated trial for libel. 
His first publication was, The Stranger in France, 
4to, 1803, which becoming popular was followed 
by A Tour round the Baltic, 1805; The Stranger 
iniredand, 1806; A Tour through Holland, down 
the Rhino, See. 1307 ; and A Tour through Scot- 
land, 1800. In Ireland he was knighted by tlie 
lord lieutenant, a circumstance which, together 
with his general literary pretensions, became the 
topic of witty ridicule in My Pocket Book, or 
Hints for a Ryghte Merrie and Conceitede Tour, 
to be called The Stranger in Ireland. This jeu- 
d’esprit was foolishly enough made the ground 
of a prosecution for libel, in which the knight 
was unsuccessful. A small volume of Poems 
also hears Sir John Carr’s name. 

(’ARRA (John l.ewis), a noted actor in the 
French revolution, was horn at Pont do Veslcs, 
in 1743, and bred to the law, but quitted that 
profession in pursuit of letters. Previous to the 
breaking out of the revolution, he travelled as 
far as Moldavia, and there became secretary to 
the ho.spodar. Returning to France about the 
beginning of the political ferment he hecanie 
the publisher of a journal, entitled I.es Annales 
Politujues et Litteraires, which was widely cir- 
culated, and procured Carra’s appointment as 
one of the keepers of the national library ; and 
he was afterwards nominated a mnmber of the 
convention. He was distinguished by the keen- 
ness of his temper, and was employed as a com- 
missioner to the army ; hut having, as was said, 
proposed to jiroscribe the Bourbon family and 
place the duke of York on the throne of France, 
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he came under the charge of being in the pay of 
England. However ridiculous this may appear, 
Carra having always sided with the Girondists, 
fell with that party, and was guillotined in Oc- 
tober, 1793. lie was author of a History of 
Moldavia and Wailachia, 12rao.; New Prin- 
ciples of Philosophy, 2 vols. 4to. ; An Kssay on 
Aerial Navigation, in which he gives some direc- 
tions for tlie guiding of Air Balloons ; An Exa- 
mination of Animal Magnetism ; Historical Me- 
moirs of the Bastilc, and other Tracts. 

CAllRAC, or Carraca, a name given by the 
Portuguese to the vessels sent to Brasil and the 
East Indies ; being large, round built, and fitted 
for fight as w'eil as burden. 

CAllliE (l.ewis), an eminent French mathe- 
matician, born in Brie, A. 1). His father 

was a farmer and intended him lor the church, 
but young Carre refused to enter into orders. In 
the midst of his father’s displeasure on this ac- 
count, while lie was uncertain what to follow, he 
was engaged as an amanuensis by the celebrated 
Malebranche, under whom, he, for seven years, 
studied mathematics and metaphysics; branches 
of science wliich he afterwards taught. In 1697 
M. Vahgnon made choice of liim as one of his 
elbves in the academy; and in 1700 Carre pub- 
lished the first complete work on tlie Integral 
Calculus, whicli he afterwards republished with 
corrections. He was soon after made an asso- 
ciate, and at last a ])ensioner and mechanician 
of the .academy. He was author of many pieces 
on mathematics, of which twenty are printed in 
the memoirs of the French Ac.uletnyol Sciences, 
and the rest remain in MS. in their possession. 
He die<l in 1711, aged forty-eight. 

CARRIAGE Bi.ock, a cart made on purpose 
for carrying mortars and tlieirbeds from place to 
place. See For i rricArioN. 

Carri age Truck, two short planks of wood, 
supported on two axle trees, having four trucks 
of soli<l wood for carrying mortars or guns upon 
battery, where their own carriages cannot go. 
They arc drawn by men. 

Carriage, in rural economy, is a sort of con- 
duit made of timber or brick. Its use is to 
convey the water in one main over another, 
which runs at right angles with it; its depth and 
breadth bf;ing of the same dimen.sions with the 
main it belongs to. 

(WR RK.'K, the southern division of Ayrshire, 
Scotland. It borders on Galloway; stretches 
thirty-two miles in length ; and is a hilly coun- 
try fit for pasturage. Tlie chief rivers are the 
Stenchiar and Girvan, both abounding with sal- 
mon. Here are also several lakes and forests; 
and the people on the roast employ tliemseb r-s 
in the herring fishery, though they have no har- 
bour of any const'queucc. The only towns are 
Bergen and Maybole. The prince of vVales is 
earl of Carnck. 

CARR1CKFF2RGUS,(;’ou.vtv anoTown of, 
in Ireland. The town is .sealed ou the north 
shore of Belfast l.ougb, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Carrickfergus Bay, eight miles N.N.W. 
of the town of Belfast. It was formerly a place 
of coiusiderable importance, both as a fortress 
and commercial town ; a castle boldly situated 
on a rock projecting intv the sea, is sujiposed to 


have been built by Hugh do Lacy iii 1178. It 
still serves as a depot for firms and ammunition. 
In 1223 a monastery was founded, and since 
that time Oarrickfergus has repeatedly been the 
scene of important events. King William III. 
landed here in 1 GOO, and in 1763 it surrendered, 
after a gallant resistance, to a French force under 
Admiral Thurot, wlio was soon after intercepted 
by an English squadron off the isle of Man, to 
which the French fleet surrendered, after an en- 
gagement in which Thiirot lost his life. At the 
di.ssolution of the monastic institutions, the lands 
of Carrickfergus were granted to Sir Edmond 
Fitzgerald, by whom they were assigned to Ar- 
thur Chichester, ancestor of the Marquises of 
Donegal. It is now relatively an inconsider- 
able place ; it however retains its corporate pri- 
vileges and civil jurisdictions. It is regarded 
as forming part of the county of Antrim, hut 
Carrickfergus holds its own assize, and is no 
otherway.s connected with Antrim than by conti- 
guity. The corporation consist.s of a nuiyor, 
annually elected, a recorder, two sheriffs, seven- 
teen aldermen, and twenty-four burgesses. 

Carrk’K-on-Shan.non, a town of Ireland, in 
the pjiri.sh of Killogliali, county of Leitrim. The 
town is seated on the east bank of the Shannon; 
and it is the shire and assize town of the county, 
and prior to the nnion of Ireland with Engl, and 
it returne<l two members to the Irish parliament. 
In the vicinity are the ruins of a castle. Its 
mo.st prominent public building now isj a bar- 
rack. 

CARRIER. A common carrier, having the 
charge and carriage of goods, is to answer for 
the same, or the value, to the owner. Andwlu re 
goods are delivered to a carrier, and he is rohhed 
of them, he .shall he charged and answer for 
them, because of the hire. If a common carrier 
who is offered his hire, and who has convenience, 
refuses to carry goods, he is liable to an action, 
in the same manner as an inu-kceper who re- 
fuses to entertain a guest. One brought a box 
to a carrier, with a large .sum of money, and the 
carrier demanded of the owner what was in it ; 
he answered, tliat it was filled with silks and 
such like goods. The carrier took it, was robln-d, 
and a«ljmlge<l to make it good, but a special ac- 
ceptance, as, provided there is no cliarge of 
money, would have excused the carrier. If a 
person deliver to a carrier’s book-keep(3r two 
bags of money sealed up, to be carried from 
London to Exeter, and tell him that it is £2()0, 
and take his receipt for it, with promise of deli- 
very for lOjf. ]icr emit, carriage and risk : thougli 
it he proved that there was .£400 in the bags, if 
the carrier he robbed he shall answer only for 
£200, because there was a particular undertaking 
for that sum and no more; and his reward, 
which makes him answerable, extends no farther. 
If a carrier or porter loses goods which he is en- 
trusted to carry, a special action in the case 'lie's 
against him, on the custom of the realm, and not 
trover; and so of a common carrier by boat. 
Also against a lighter-man spoiling goods he is 
to carry, by letting water come to them. 

Cakrilr Pigeon, orCouRiER Pigeon, a spe- 
cie.*! of pigeon so called, because it was the custom 
of the east to send letters by them. These birds 
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though carried hood-winked, twenty, thirty, or 
even 100 miles, will find their way in a very 
little time to the place where they w^ere bred. 
They are trained to this service in Turkey and 
Persia; and are carried first, while young, short 
flights of half a mile, afterwards more, till at 
length they will return from the fartliest part of 
the kingdom. Lithgow assures us, that one of 
these birds will carry a letter from Babylon to 
Aleppo, which is thirty days’ journey, in forty- 
eight hours. This practice is very ancient; Hir- 
tius and Brutus, at the siege of Modena, held a 
correspondence by pigeons. And Ovid tells us, 
that Taurosthenes, by a pigeon stained with 
purple, gave notice to his father of his victory at 
tlie Olympic GameK, sending it to him at i)i!,gina. 
In modern times, tlie most noted were the pigeons 
of Aleppo, which served as couriers at Alexaii- 
dretta and Bagdad. The manner of sending 
advice by them was this : they took pairs which 
had young ones, and carried them on horseback 
to the place from whence they wished them to 
return, taking care to let them have a full view. 
When the news arrived, the correspondent tied a 
billet to the pigeon’s foot, and let her loose. 
The binl, impatient to see its young, flew off 
like ligiitning, and arrived at Aleppo in ten 
hours from Alexandretta, and in two days from 
Bagdad- ft was easy for them to find their way 
hack, as Aleppo may be discovered at au im- 
mense distance. This pigeon has nothing pecu- 
liar in its form, except its nostrils, which, instead 
of being smooth and even, are swelleil and rough. 
See COLUMUA. 

Cariiicr (John Baptist), one of the many 
monsters whose Ixirbarous disposition the French 
revolution unshackled, was born at Aurillac, in 
IT.'iti. Having passed tlirough the inferior funo 
tions of the law, he was chosen deputy for the 
department of Cantal, in the national conven- 
tion, an honor which his denunciations and 
sanguinary acts fully merited. He was sent 
with a band of cut-throats into La V'endee, where 
he butchered great numbers, merely because 
they were suspected of favoring royalty. At 
Nantes his savage brutality was particularly dis- 
played : there he caused no fewer than Iwonty- 
four to be put to death in one day, four of whom 
were only about fourteen years of age; and, as 
if at a loss to vent his rage, he forced crowds of 
miserable people on board covered barges, and 
sunk them in the Loire. It would be shocking 
to humanity to attempt an enumeration of the 
ferocious acts of this wretch and his savage crew : 
on the fall of the mountain party he was ordered 
back to Paris, tried before the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, condciTined, and guillotined, December 
15lh, 1794. 

CAR'RION, n. & adj, Fr. charogne ; old Fr. 
f'arognCy caroigne ; Ital. ; iSpon, carrona ; 

Dutch, kreng ; from Lat. caro and rodens. The 
carcase of something unfit for food; fiesh too 
corrupted to bo eaten ; a reproachful and con- 
temptuous appellation ; that whicli relates to, or 
feeds on, carcases. 

They did eat the dead carriomt and one another 
soon after; .insomuch that the vciy carcases they 
Hcraped out of their graves. Spenser on Ireland, 


It is I, 

That, lying by tho violets in the sun. 

Do as the carrion does, not as tlie flower. S/tafispeare, 
'FhU foul deed shall smell above, tlie earth. 

With carrion men groaning for burial. Id. 

Shall we send that foolish carrion. Mrs. Quickly, 
to him, and excuse his throwing into the water ? Id. 

Match to match I have encountered him, 

And made a prey for carrion kites, and crows. 

Even of the bonny beast he loved so well. Id. 

Not all the pride that makes thee swell. 

As big as thou dost, blown up veal ; 

Nor all tliy tricks and sliglits to cheat. 

Sell all thy carrion for good meat. Hudibras 

Sheep, oxen, horses fall ; ami heaped on high 
The dill'cring species in confusion lie ; 

Till, warned by freipient ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathsuiac! carrion in the ground. 

Dri/dcn. 

The, wolves vrill get a hr(*akfast by my death. 

Yet scarce enough their hunger to supply ■ 

Fur love has made me carrion ere I die. Id. 

Criticks, as they are birds of prey, liave ever a na- 
tural inclination to mrrion. Pujic. 

The sexton’s indignation moved 
The mean comparison rcpr(*ved. 

Their undiscerning palate blamed. 

Which tw'o-lcggcd mrrion thus defamed. Gut/. 

For this w'as all thy caution ? 

For this, thy painful labours at the glass? 

To’ improve? those charms, and keep them in repair. 
For which the spoiler thanks thee not. Foul feeder! 
Coarse fare and carrion please thee fidl as well, lilair. 
lUcst genius who bestows his toil and pains 
On caeh dull passage each dull hook contains ; 

Tho toil more grateful, as the task more low' : 

So carrion is the (piarry of a crow. Mallet. 

CARROBALISTA, in the ancient military 
art, denotes a s])ccies of balista, mounted on 
wlieels, and drawn by horses ; by which, it dif- 
fered from the mamibalista, which being lesser 
and lighter, was drawn by the hand. 

CAllROCERUM, or Caurocium, in writers 
of the middle age, denotes the banner or chief 
flag of an army, whidi was nionnted on a kind 
of chariot, and drawn by oxen. 

CARRON, a river of Scotland, in Stirling- 
shire, which rises about the middle of the isth- 
mus, between the friths of Forth and Clyde, and 
divides that country into two nearly equal pans. 
The whole length of its course from west to east 
is not above fourteen miles. • It falls into the 
Frith of Forth about ihrco miles north-east of 
Falkirk. There is no river in Scotland, and few 
ill the whole island of Britain, whose banks liave 
been the scenes of more memorable transactions ; 
and latterly this stream has given name to tho 
celebrated Carron iron works. See Stiii!.in< - 

SHI HE. 

CARRONADF., a short kind of ordnance, 
capable of carrying a large ball, and useful in 
close engagements at sea ; so named from the 
Carron. See Gunnery. 

(’ARROOR, or Caroor, a town and fort of 
llindostan, in the Mysore. It was entered by 
general Meadows, in .Inne, 1790, having been 
evacuated by the troops of Tip poo Sultan. H 
is sixty-five miles east bv soutli of Coimbetora. 

CARROSSA, a considerable town of Italy, in 
the late Italian republic, and department of the 
Adda, situated on the Po, opposite Piacenza, 
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where general Buonaparte passed the Po with 
his army, almost witliout resistance, on the 7th 
of May, 1790. 

CJAirilOT, n. Fr. carotte ; barb. Lat. 

Car'rotiness, n. ^carotaj supposed to be 

Car'roty, adj. j from icappi^a, for Ktpp 
pi'fa, the yellow root ; an esculent root, of an 
orange color. Carroliness and carroty are ap- 
]>lied to red hair, from the resemblance which 
its color bears to that of the vegetable. 

Carrott, though garden roots, yet they do well in 
the fields for seed. Mortimer. 

His spouse orders the sack to he immediately opened, 
and greedily pulls out of it half a dozen bunches of 
carroti. Deimu. 

If the potatoe’s taste delights. 

Or the red carrots* sweet invites. 

Indulge thy morn and evening hours. 

Hut let duo care regard iny flowers. 

Carrot, in botany. See Daucos. 

CAR'llOVVS, w. an Irish word, which the 
quotation from Spenser fully defines. 

The carrowt are a kind of people that wander up 
and down to gentlemen’s houses, living only upon 
cards and dice ; who, though they have little or nu- 
hing of their own, yet will they play for much money. 

Spenser on Irclar^. 

CAR RUC A, fiom carrus, I.at., in antiquity, 
a splendid kind of car or chariot, mounted on 
four wheels, richly decorated with gold, silver, 
ivory, &c., in which the emperors, senators, &c., 
were carried. ( arruca is also used in writers of 
the middle age, for plough; and sometimes for 
Carrncate. 

(’ARRUCA(iE, carucagium, a kind of tax 
anciently imposed on every plough. It also de- 
notes, in husbandry, the ploughing of ground, 
either ordinary, as for grain, hemp, and flax; or 
extraordinary, as for woad, dyer’s weed, rape, 
and the like. 

CARRUCATE, carrucata, in our ancient 
laws, a plough-land, or as much arable ground 
as can be tilled in a year with one plough. Jn 
Doomsday Inquisition, the arable land is esti- 
mated in carrucates, the pasture in hides, and 
meadow in acres. 

CA’^RRY, V. a. & Fr. charier; from 

Ca'rriage, n. \ I>at. currusj say.s Dr. 

Ca'rrier, n. ^.lohnson. In Span. 

Ca'rry-tat.k, 77. J accareur signifies to 
carry or convey something in a cart, or other 
carriage. But Serenius i nfers the origin of tlie 
word to Sw. k’(ira (pronounced kura), to carry, 
to drive; kerra; a vehicle; Goth. kera. The 
verb to carry is of such various signification, 
that, after having explained the words spring- 
ing from it, we shall give Dr. Johnson’s dc-fi- 
nitions, with some additional authorities ; as lo 
alter them would, in this case, be merely to make 
a change without effecting an irnjirovemeiit. 

Carriage denotes the act of carrying; conquest 
or acquisition, but this meaning is now obso- 
lete, although w'e still say the enemy carried the 
place ; a vehicle ; a frame for holding cannon ; 
behaviour ; personal manners ; conduct, practices, 
and manner of transacting; which last sense, 
also, is now obsolete. A carrier is whatever car- 
ries, but is chiefly used to mark one whose trade 
it is to convey goods for otliers. It is likewise 


the distinctive name of a species of pigeon, 
which is taught to carry letters, and whose ser- 
vices, once devoted to lovers and friends, are now 
chiefly employed by the boxing and gambling 
tribe. What a carry-tale is, every one’s ex- 
perience has enabled him to define and despise. 

The unequal agitation of winds, though material to 
the carriage of sounds farther or less way, yet do not 
confound the articulation. Boi^on. 

Before his eyes he did cast a mist, by his own 
insinuations, and by the carriage of his youth, that 
expressed a natural princely behaviour. 

The manner of carriage of the business, was as 
if there had been secret inquisition upon him. /rf. 
You must distinguish between the motion of the 
iiir, which is but a vchiculum c.TUsa!, a carrier of the 
sounds, and the sounds conveyed. /d. 

You may hurt yourself ; nay, utterly 
Grow from the king’s acquaintance by this carriage. 

Shakspeare. 

Solyman resolved to besiege Vienna, in good hope 
that, by the carriage away of that, the other cities 
would without resistance bo yielded. Knnllet, 

He commanded the great ordnance to be laid upon 
carriages, which before lay bound in great unwieldy 
timber. Id. 

There are tamo and wild pigeons ; and of tatnc 
there arc croppers, carriers, runts. Walton. 

Ho advised the new governor to have so inurh 
discretion in his carriage, that there might be no notice 
tukim of the exercise of his religion. Clarendon. 

If it seem .so strange to move this obelisk for so 
little space, wbat may we think of the carriage of it 
out of I'jgypt ? Wilkins. 

'Fhough in my face there’s no affected frown. 

Nor in iny carriage a feigned hiceness shown, 

I keep my honour still without a stain. Drgdcn. 

For winds, when homeward they return, will drive 
The loaded carriers from their evening hive. Id. 
The welcome news is in the letter found ; 

The carrier*s not commissioned to expound ; 

It speaks itself. Id, 

Let them have ever so learned lectures of breeding, 
that which W'ill most influence their carriage will be 
the company they converse with, and the fashion 
of those about him. Locke, 

The roads arc crowded with carriers, laden with 
rich manufactures. Swift. 

A carrier every night and morn 
Would see his horses cat their corn ; 

This sunk the hostler's vaiU, ’tia true. 

But then his horses had their due. Cay. 

What horse or carriage c an take up and bear away 
all the loppings of a branchy tree at once. Watts. 

We shall now proceed to the verb, which in 
its active and neuter sfcites, has nearly forty dif- 
ferent shades of meaning. To carry is, to 
convey from a place ; opposed to bring, or 
convey Uf a place ; often with a particle, signify- 
ing departure, as awag, off. 

When he dicth he shall carry nothing away. 

Psalm xlix. 18. 

And devout men carried Stephen to his burial. 

Acts, viii. 2, 

I mean to carry her away this evening by the help 
of these two soldiers. Dryden*s H^tanish Lriar 

As in a hive’s vimincous dome. 

Ten thousand bees enjoy their home ; 

Each does her studious action vary. 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prtor, 
They exposed their goods with the price niarkea» 
then retired, the merchants came, left the price nrhic 
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thfy give upon thr goods, and retired the 

Seres returning, carried off either their goods or mo- 
Qcy, as they liked best. Arbuthnot. 

To transport. 

They began to carry about in beds those that were 
gick. Mark vi. 55. 

Where many great ordnance are shot off together, 
the sound will be curried, at the least, twenty miles 
upon the land. Bacon, 

Ah ! rather why 

Did's thou not form me sordid as my fate, 
J3ase-minded, dull, and fit to carry burdens. 

Otway*s Venice Preserved. 

To bear ; to have about one. 

Do not take out bones like surgeons I have met 
with, who carry them about in their pockets. 

Wiseman’s Surgery. 

To take; to have with one. 

If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried 
along with us in our minds, a great part (»f the diffi- 
culties that perplex men's thoughts would be easier 
resolved. Locke. 


1 have listened with my utmost attention for half 
an hour to an orator, without being able to carn^ away 
one single sentence out of a whole sermon. Swift. 

When we go from home in quest of amusement, or 
to the fields for the sake of exercise, wo shall do w'cll 
to leave all our speculations behind ; if we carry 
them with us the exercise w ill fatigue the body with- 
out refreshing it. Beattie. 

To convey by ibree. 

Go, curry Sir John Falstaff to the Fleet ; 

Take all liis company along with him. 

S/mk^ware, Henry IV. 

To effect anything. 

There are Aomc vain persons, that whatsoever goeth 
alone, or inoveth upon greater means, if they have 
never so little hand in it, they think it is they that 
carry it. Bacon. 

Oft-times wc lose the occasion of carrying a busi- 
ness w'eli thoroughly by our too much liiiste. 

Ben Jonsons Discovery. 

These advantages W'ill be of no effect ; unless we 
improve them to words, iu the carrying of our main- 
point. Addison. 


To gain in competition. 

And hardly shall I carry out my side. 

Her husband being alive. Shakspeare, 

1 sec net yet how any of these six reasons can be 
fairly avoided ; and yet if any of them hold good, 
u IS enough to carry the cause. Saunders<m. 

The latter still enjoying his place, and continuing 
^ joint commissiutier of the treasury, still opposed, 
••^nd commonly carried away everything against him. 

Clarendon. 

To gain after resistance. 

The count woos your daughter, 
bays down his wanton siege before her besauty ; 
Resolves to carry Iut ; let her consent. 

As we’ll direct her now, Tis best to bear it. 

Shakspeare. 

The town was distressed, and ready for an assault, 
vhich, if it had been given, would have cost much 
blood : but yet the town would have been carried in 
Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To gain : with it ; that is, to prevail, le por- 
Fr. I » i 


Are you all resolved to give your voices ? 
Butthat'ano matter ; the greater part carries t 
Shak^ 

Voi. V. 


If the numnrousnesa of a train must carry it, virtu* 
may go follow Astraia, and vice only will be worth 
the courting. Glanvillc. 

Children, who live together, often strive for mas- 
tery, whose wills shall carry it over the rest. 

Locke. 

To bear out ; to face through, with it. 

If a man carries it off, there is so much money 
saved j and if he be detected, there will be soiiiflbing 
pleasant in the frolick. L’Hstrange. 

To continue external appearance. 

My niece is already in the belief that he’s mad ; 
wc may carry it thus for our pleasure and his penance. 

Shuksjmire. 

To manage ; to transact. 

The senutc is generally as numerous as our house 
of commons ; and yet curries its resolutions .so pri- 
vately, that they are scddoin known. 

Addison on Italy. 

To behave; to conduct; with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 

>ieglcct not also the examples of those; that have 
carriiA themselves ill in the. same place;. Bacon. 

He attended the king into vScotland, where he did 
carry himself with much singular sweetness and t.»;m- 
per. Wotten. 

He carried himself so insolently in the house, and 
out of the house, to all persons, that he became 

odious. Clarendon. 

Soinctiinos with U ; as, she carries it higli. 

To bring forward ; to advance in any progress. 

It is not to be imagined how far constancy will 
curry a man; however, it is betUu- walking slowly in 
a rugged way, than to break a h-g and be a cripple. 

Locke. 

There is no vice which mankind carries to such 
wild extremes as that of avarict;. Su ift, 

To urge ; to bear forward with some kind of 
internal impulse. 

Men are strongly curried out to, and hardly took off 
from, the practice of vice. South. 

He that the vrorld, or tlesli, or devil, can carry aw'ay 
from ihe profession of an obedience to Christ, is no 
son of the faithful Abraliam. 

Hammond’s Practical Catechism. 

Ill nature, passion, and n'venge, will curry them 
too far In punishing others ; and th.«.reforc Gotl hath 
certainly appointed government to resWain the par- 
tiality and violence «)f men. Swift. 

Ambition is an idol, on whose wings 

Great iiiiinls are carried only to (;xlrcme. 

To he sublimely gn-at, or to be nothing. 

Southern’s Loyal Brother^ 
To hear; to have ; to obtain. 

In some vegetables we see something that carries 
a kind of analogy to sense ; they contract their leaves 
against the cold ; they open them to the favourable 
heat. Hale’s Origin of .Mankind. 

To exhibit ; to show ; to display on the out- 
side ; to set to view. 

The aspect of every one in the family curries .so 
much satisfaction, that it appears he knows his happy 
lot. Addison. 

To imply , to import. 

It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, 
lightness, or folly, for men to quit and renounce 
their former tenets, presently, up<m the offer of an 
argument which they cannot immediately answer. 

Lotke. 

o 
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To contain ; to comprise. 

He thought it carried suiiiolhing of an argument in 
It, to prove that doctrine. WaUs on tlte Mind, 

To have annexed ; to have anything joined : 
with tlte particle with. 

There was a rigliteous an<l a scarc-hing law, di- 
rectly forbidding such practices; and tlicy knew that 
it carried with it the divine stamp. Santh^ 

The obvious portions of extension that affect our 
senses, carry with them into the mind the idi'a of 
hnite. Locke, 

To convey or bear anything united or ad- 
hering, by communication *)f motion. 

\Vc see also manifestly, that sounds arc carried 
with wind : and therefort! sounds will bo heard fur- 
ther with the wind than against the wind. 

liacim's Natural History. 

To move or conliime anything in a certain 
direction 

His chiinney is carried up through the whole rock, 
so that you see tin; sky through it, notw'ithstandiiig 
tiic rooms lie very deep. Addison on Italy. 

To push on ideas, arguments, or anything 
successive in a train. 

Manethes, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath carried 
up their government to an incrcilihle distance. 

Jfaic.’s Oriijin of Mankind^ 

To receive ; to endure : not in use. 

Sonic have, in readiness so many odd stories, as 
there is notliing but they can wrap it into a tale, to 
make others carry it with more pleasure. Jiaevn. 

To convey liy means of sometliing supporting. 

Carry camomile, nr wild thyme, or the green straw- 
berry, upon sticks, as you do hops upon poles. 

Baccni’s IVat. Hist. 

To bear, as trees. 

Set them a reasonable deptli, and they w’ill carry 
more sh<»ots upon the stem. llucun'i, Nat. Hist. 

To fetch and bring, as dog.s. 

Young whelps learn easily to carry ; young popin- 
jays learn quickly to sp< ak. Ascham's i:ichoolinastt'r. 

To carry olF. To kill. 

Old Parr lived to one hundred and lifty-three years 
of age, and might have gone further if the change of 
air had not carried him o^. Temple. 

To carry on. To promote ; to help forwartl. 

It carries on the same design that is promoted by 
authors of a graver turn, and only docs it in another 
manner. Ad.lison. 

To carry on. To continue; to put forward 

from one stage to another. 

yEiieas’s settlement in Italy was curried on through 
all the oppositions in hi.s way to it, both by sea and 
land. Addison. 

To carry on. To prosecute ; not to let cease. 

France wall not consent to furnish ua with money 
suflicient to carry on the w ar. Temple. 

To carry through. To support, to keep from 
falling, or being conquer;:;!. 

That grace will carry us if w'e do not wilfully betray 
our succours, victoriously through all difHculti - 

Hoinmond. 

To Cakrv, V. n. A hare is said by hunters 
to carry, when she runs on rotten ground, or on 
froit, and it sticks to iier feet. 


2. A horse is said to carry well, when his 
neck i.s arched, and he liolds his head high ; but 
when his neck is sfiort, and ill shaped, and he 
lowers his head, he is said to carry low. 

Carrying Wind, a term applied by dealers 
in horses to one that frequently tosses his nose 
;is high as his ears, and does not carry hand- 
somely. The difference between carrying in tlie 
wind, and beating upon the hand, is this: that 
the horse that carries in the wind puts up his 
head w'ithout shaking, and sometimes Iniats upon 
the hand. The opposite to carrying in the wind, 
is arming and carrying low ; and even between 
the.se two there is a difference in wind. 

CAKSTAIRS (William), an eminent Scotch 
divine, was the son of a clergyman, and born at 
a village near Glasgow in 1649. He studied 
theology ; and the pcrsei:utions and opprc.ssions 
of government, both in regard to civil and le- 
ligious liberty, having excited his strongest indig- 
nation, he went to Utrecht. I )iiring|iis re.snicncrf 
abroad, he became acquaintiul with pensionary 
Fagel„and entered with warmth into the intetesl 
of the prince of Oiangi;. On his return to Scot- 
land to procure a license, he became disgusted 
with the insolent conduct of archbishop Sharp, 
and went back to Holland. His prudence, Ins 
reserve, and his political address, were strong 
recommendalion.> to the prince of Orange ; wliu 
employed him in personal negociations in Hol- 
land, Fngland, and Scotland. Upon the ele- 
vation of his master to the British llirone, heuas 
appointed the king’s chaplain for Scotland, and 
employed in settling the aflUirs of that kingtJuiii. 
William, who carried politics into religion, wa-; 
solicitous that episcopacy should bo eslal>lishcd 
there. Garslairs, more versant in the affairs ot 
his native country, saw all the impropriety ef 
this ])roject, and the danger that would aris? 
from enforcing if. llis reasonings, his rernor]- 
straiice.s, his intreaties, overcame the fninncss of 
king William. He yielded to consideration'? 
founded alike in policy and in prudence ; and 
to (hirstairs Scotland is indebted for the full 
establisiiment of its church in the Presbyterian 
form of government. The eleath of king William 
was a severe affliction to him ; and it hafijiciK’d 
before that jirince liad provided for him with tin: 
liberality he deserved. He was continued, how- 
ever, in his offleo by queen Anne ; and was ap- 
pointed principal to the University of Kdinburgh. 
He was one of the ministers of the city, and four 
times moderator of the general assembly. Hi"^ 
influence and activity were also exerted wiili 
success in promoting the arts and sciences. 'lh‘- 
universities of Scotland owe him the highest ob- 
ligations. He procured for them an augmenUi- 
tion of the salaries of their professors; a 
circumstance to which may be ascribed their 
reputation, as it enabled them to cultivate with 
spirit the different branches of knowledge, lbs 
religion liad no mixture of austerity ; his Secular 
transactions were attended with no im|nitauon 
of Artifice; and the versatility of his talents 
made him pass with ease from a court to a col- 
lege. He was among the last who suftered tor- 
ture before the privy council, to make -nni 
divulge the secrets entrusted to him, which 
firmly resisted ; and after the revolution, th^ 
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iTihiiwan instrument, the thumbikins, was given 
to him in a present, by the council. It is said 
that king William expressed a desire to see it, 
and actually tried it on, bidding the doctor turn 
the screw ; but at the third turn, he cried out, 
‘Hold, hold, doctor! another turn would make 
me confess anything !' This excellent person 
died in 1715 ; and in 1754 his State Papers and 
Letters, with an Account of his Life, were pub- 
lished in 1 voL, 4to, by Dr. McCormick. 

CART, V. Sc n. "J Ang.-Sax. erret, craf'; 

C a' nr age, n. Welsh, cart ; Tr. ihartUe ; 

Ca'hter, n. Lat. cuvrus. In its most 

(U^RTERLY, n. extensive signification, cart 

Ca'rteul, n. is a carriage in general, 

Ca'rt-hokse, n. and formerly cart and car- 

Ca'rt-jade, w. Vter were used for chariot 
Ca'rt-t.oaI), n. and charioteer. Cart is 

(va'ut-rope, n. now almost uniformly ap- 

Ca'rt-rut, n. plied to a two-wheeled 

Ca'kt-way, n. carriag(', for the convey- 

CA'iiT-WEiEEt., n. ance of goods, the driver 

Ca'rt-wriout, «. j of which is a carman. To 
cart is to load a cart, and to exjiose in such a 
vehicle, as a punishment. Th.e fatal cart is the 
vehicle in which criminals are conveyed to cx- 
t'L’\ition. Cartage is the employment, or hire, of 
of a cart ; and carterly is rude, like a carU-r. 
Ihe meaning of the compounds is sufiicienlly 
obvious. 

And right at entring of the townos end. 

To wJiich this .Sdinpnonr shopc him for to wende. 

They saw a cart, that charged was with hay. 

Which that a carter drove forth on his way ; 

Df])c was the way •, for which the carte stood \ 

The carter smote and cried as he were w<».->d 
licit scot, licit hrolt, what space for the stones ? 

f'haticcr. Cant. Tales, 

Alas! what weights arc these that load my heart! 

I juu as dull as wiutcr'Starv<'d sheep. 

Tired as a jade in overloaded cart. Sidney. 

Full thirty times has PIkeIius’ cart gone rouml 
Neptune’s salt wash, and Tcllus’ orlied ground •, 

And thirty dozen moons, with borrowc'd sheen. 

About the w'orld have times tw'clve thirties been ; 

Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands 
lluite commutual in most sacred bands. S/ialtspeare. 
lift me be no assistant for a state. 

Hut keep a farm and carters. Id. 

It was determined that these sick and wounded 
loldicrs should be carried on the cart-horses. Knultes. 
Democritus ne’er laughed so loud 
To see bawds carted through the crowd. Hadibras. 

Now while my friend, just ready to depart. 

Was packing all his goods in one poor cart, 

He stopped a little. Dryden, 

Carter and host confronted face to face. Id. 

The squire, whoso good grace was to open the scene. 
Now fitted the altar, now traversed the cart. 

And often took leave, but was loath to depart. Prior. 

She chuckled when a bawd was carted ; 

And thought tne nation ne’er would thrive. 

Till all the whores wore burnt alive. Id. 

bet Wood and his accomplices travel about a country 
yith car< loads of their ware, and see who will ^|k0 

Swift. 

Oh happy streets ! to rumbling wheels unknown, 

^ o carts, no coaches, shake the Heating town ! Cay. 

Oxen are not so good for draught, where you have 
occasion to cart much, but for winter ploughing. 

Mortimer, 
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Cart. In London and Westminster, carts 
shall not carry more than twelve sacks of meal, 
750 brick.s, one chaldron of coals, &c. on pain 
of forfeiting one of the horses. Carmen are for- 
bidden to ride either on their carts or horses. 
They are to lead or drive them on foot through 
the streets, on the forfeiture of ten shilliiv’^ 

Stat. 1 Geo. L, cap. 57. ° 

CARTE (Thomas), the historian, was the sou 
of Mr. Samuel Carte, prebendary of Litchfield, 
and born in 1G8G. lie was read<;r in the abbey- 
church at Hath ; and, on the accession of the 
house of Hanover, he refused to take the oaths 
and put on a lay habit. He is said to have acted 
as secretary to bishop Atterbury before his 
troubles; and in 1722, being accused of high 
treason, a reward of i’lOOO was offered for ap- 
prehending him : but quern (’aroline, the pa- 
troness of learned men, obtained leave for Inm 
to return borne in security. He published, 1. 
An edition of Thuanus, in 7 vols. folio. 2. The 
Life of the first Duke of Ormond, 3 vols. folio. 

3. The History of England, I vols. folio. 4. A 
(/ollectiori of Original Letters and Papers con- 
cerning the Affairs of England, 2 vols. fivo ; and 
some other works. Ho died in April, 1754. His 
History of England ends in 1G54. His design 
was to have brought it down to the Revolution ; 
foi which purpose he had taken great pains in 
copying every thing valuable that could he met 
with in England, Scotland, France, Ireland, &c 
He had a series of Memoirs, from the beginning 
to the end of ('Ivarles lid’s reign. At his death, 
all his p^apers fell into the hands of his widow, 
and are now deposited in the Hodleian library, 
having been delivered by Mr. .lernegan, her 
second huslrand, to the university, 1778, for a 
valuable consideration. Whilst they were in this 
gentleman’s possession, the earl of Hardwicke 
jraifl £200 for the perusal of lliem. For a con- 
sideration of £300, Mr Maepherson had the use 
of them; and from these and otner materials 
compiled his History and State Papers. It is not 
generally known that this ingenious individual 
was the original founder of theChty Library con- 
nected with the corporation of l.ondon. Mr. 
Carte’s first prospectus was published in 17 13 
Carte Br.AxrnE, Fr. A blank paper; a 
paper to be filled up with such conditions as the 
person to whom it is sent thinks proper. 

CARTEL, n. *. Fr. cartel ; Ttal. cartcllo. A 
writing containing, for the most part, stipulations 
between enemies ; anciently any public paper. 

They flatly disavouch 
To yield him more obedience, or support; 

And as to perjured duke of Lanrastcr, 

Their cartel of defiance, they prefer. 

DanieVs Civil IVar, 
As this discord among the, .sisterhood is likely to 
engage them in a long and lingering war, it is the 
more necessary that there should be a cartel settled 
among them. AddisoH*s Preehidder, 

Cartel Ship, a ship commissioned in time 
of war to exchange the prisoners of two hostile 
powers ; also to carry any proposal from the one 
to the other. The officer who commands her 
must carry no cargo, ammunition, or implements 
of war, except a single gun for signals. 

CARTERET, a maritime county of North 
O 2 
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Carolina, in the district of Ncwbern, bounded on 
the south by (.^ore Sound ; north by (.'raven ; 
east and north-east by Pamlico Sound and Neus 
River ; and on the west by Onslow county. The 
chief town is Beaufort. 

CART PS (Rene Des), one of the most emi- 
nent philosophers and mathematicians in the 
seventeenth centuiy. He was descendetl of an 
ancient family in Touraine, in France, and born 
31st of March ITiOG. At the Jesuits' college at 
La Fleche, he made a very great progress in the 
learned languages and ])olite literature, and be- 
came acquainted with Father Mersenne. He was 
originally designed for the army ; but hi.s consti- 
tution not ])ermitting him to expose himself to 
its fatigues, he was sent to Paris, where he 
launche«l into gaming, and had prodigious suc- 
cess. Here Merscune persuaded him to return 
to study ; which he pursued till he went to Hol- 
land, in May 1610, when he engaged as a volun- 
teer in the service of the prince of (Jrange. 
While he was in garrison at Breila, he wrote a 
Treatise on Music, and laid tin* foundation of 
several of his works. He was at the siege of 
Rochelle in lf)28 ; returned to Paris ; and a few 
days after his return, at an assembly of men of 
learning, in the house of Monsignor Bagni, the 
pope’s nuncio, was prisvailed upon to explain his 
sentiments with regard to philosophy, when l)»e 
nuncio urged him lo publish his system. Upon 
tliis ho went to Amsterdam, and from thence to 
Francker, wlicre he began his Metaphysical 
Meditations, and drew up his Discourse on 
Meteors. He made a short tour to F'rigland ; 
and, in the neighbourhood of London, made 
some observations eoncerning the declination of 
the magnet. He rct\in)( (l to Holland, where he 
finished his Treatise on the World. His books 
made a great noise in France ; and in Holland 
his systejn bid fair to discard the old philosophy. 
Voetius, being rector of the university of Utrecht, 
procured his philosophy to he prohibited, anti 
wrote against him ; but he immediately published 
a vindication of it. In 1647 he returned to 
France, where the king settled a pension of 3000 
livres upon him. (.’hri.stiana, queen of Sweden, 
invited him into that kingdom, receivtal him with 
the greatest civility, and engaged him to attend 
her every morning at five o’clock, to instruct her 
in philosophy. She also desired him lo revise 
and digest all his unpublished writings, and to 
form a complete body of philosophy from them. 
She likewise proposed to allow him a revenue, 
and to form an academy, of which ho was to bo 
the director. Biit these de.signs were frustrated 
by his death in 1650. Ilis body was interred at 
Stockholm, and seventeen years afterward-, re- 
moved to Paris, wliere a magnificent niouuiiiciit 
was erected to him in the church of St. ( jenevieve 
du Mont. Dr. Halley, in a paper concerning 
optics, observes, that though some of the ancient.s 
mention refraction as an effect of transparent 
mediums, Des Cartes was the first who disr:o\'ered 
the laws of refraction, and reduced dioptrics to a 
science. His philosophy, it is well knovyn, lias 
given way to the more accurate discoveries and 
demonstrations of the Newtonian system. See 
Astronomy. 

CARTHAGE, a celebrated city of antiquity, 


the capital of Africa Propria; and which fot 
many yeqrs disputed with Rome the sovereignty 
of the world. According to Velleius Paterculus, 
this city was built sixty-five, according to Justin 
and Trogus twelve, according to others 100 or 
140 years, before the foundations of Rome were 
laid. It is on all hands agreed that the Phoe- 
nicians were the founders. It was situated on a 
peninsula of the Mediterranean, thirty-six miles 
north-west oif Tuui.s, and 352 east of Algiers; 
directly opposite to Rome. 

At the tiiird I'unic war, Carthage appears to 
have been mie of the first cities in the world. It 
was no le.ss than 360 stadia, or forty-five miles in 
circumference, and was joined to the continent 
by an istlimus, twenty-three stadia or tliree miles 
and a furlong in breadth. On the west side pro- 
jected a long tract of land half a stadium broad; 
which, shooting out into the sea, separated ir 
from a lake or morass, and was strongly fortilied 
on all sides by rocks and a single wall. In tlin 
middle of the city stood the citadel of Hyrsa, 
having on the fop of it a temple sacred to /Ivscu- 
lapius, seated upon rocks on a very high hill, to 
which the ascent was by sixty steps. On the 
.south side the city was surrounded by a triplo 
wall thirty cubits high ; flanked all round by 
parapets and towers, at equal distances of 4Bo 
feet. Kvery tower had its foundation sunk thirty ■ 
two feet deep, and was four stories liigh, though 
the walls were but two : they were arched ; and 
in the lower part, corre.sponding in depth with 
the foundations above incnlioncd, were stalls 
largo enough lo hold 300 elephants with iIumt 
fodder, &;c. Over these were stalls and otlur 
conveniences for 4000 horses ; and there was like- 
wise room for lodging 20,0t)0 foot and lOO'j 
cavalry, without incommoding the inhabitinits. 
There were two harbours, wliicli had one com- 
mon entrance seventy feet broad, and shut uji 
witli chains. The first was appropriated to the 
merchants; and included in it a vast number nt‘ 
places of refreshment, and all kinds of accommo- 
dations for seamen. The secoml, as well as the 
island of Cothon, in the midst of it, was liiioit 
with large keys, in which were receptacles foi 
sheltering 220 ships of war. Over these were 
inaga/ines of all sorts of naval stores. The en- 
trance into eacl) of tliese receptacles wa.s adorned 
with two marble pillars of the Ionic order; so 
that both the harbour and island represented on 
each side two magnificent galleries. Near this 
island was a temple of Apoilo, in which was a 
statue of the god, of massy gold ; and the inside 
of the temple all lined with plates of the same 
metal, weigliing 1000 talents. The city was 
twenty-three miles in circumference, and con- 
tained 700,000 inhabitants. Of their power we 
may have some idea, by the quantity of arms they 
delivered up to the Roman consuls. The whoh; 
army was astonished with the long train of carts 
loaded witli tlicm, which were thought sUrticient 
to have armed all Africa. On tins occasion thn>< 
were put into the hands of the Romans 200ti 
catapuitic, 200,000 complete suits of arnionN 
with an innumerable quantity of swords, 
javelins, arrows, and beams armed with 
which were thrown from the ramparts by 
balistae. ^ 
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The beginning of the Carthaginian history, 
like that of most other nations, is obscure and 
uncertain. In the seventh year of Pygmalion, 
king of Tyre, his sister Klisa, or Dido, is said to 
have fled, with some of her coTiipanions and vas- 
sals, from the cruelty and avarice of her brother 
Sichajus. She first touched at the island of Cy- 
])riis, where she met with a priest of Jupiter, 
who was desirous of attending her, to which she 
readily consented, and fixed the priesthood in his 
family. At that time it was a custom in the 
island of Cyprus, for tlie young women to go 
on certain stated days, before marriage, to the sea 
side, to look for strangers, that might possibly ar- 
rive on their coasts, in order to prostitute them- 
selves for gain, that they rniglit thereby acquire a 
dowry. Out of these tlie Tyrians selected eighty, 
whom they carried along with them. From 
Cyprus they sailed directly for the coast of 
Africa, and at last safely landed in the province 
called Africa Propria, not far from Utica. The 
inhabitants received their countrymen with great 
joy, and invited them to .settle among tliem. The 
common fable is, that the PhaTiicians irnpo.scd 
upon the Africans in the following manner: —They 
desired, for their intended st.'Ulement, only as 
much ground as an ox’s hide would encompass. 
This request the Africans langh(!d at ; but were 
surprised, when, upon their granting it, they saw 
I'.lisa cut the hide into the smallest shreds, by 
wliicli means it surrounded a large territory ; in 
which she built the citadel called Hyrsa. llie 
learned, however, are now unanimous in explod- 
ing this fable ; and it is certain that the Cartha- 
ginians for many years ]>Mi(l an annual tribute to 
the Africans for the ground they posses.sed. The 
new city soon became populous and flonn.sbing, 
by the accession of the neighbouring Africans, 
who came Oiithcr at first with a view to traffic. 
Til a short time it became so considerable, that 
larba.s, a neighbouring prince, thought of making 
himself master of it without any effusion of blood. 
In order to this, be desired that an embassy of ten 
of the most noble Carthaginians might be sent him; 
and, upon their arrival, proposed to them a mar- 
riage with Dido, threatening war in case of a re- 
fusal. The ambassadors, being afraid to deliver 
this message, told the queen that Iarba.s desired 
some person might be sent him who wa.s capable 
of civilising his Africans; but that there was no 
possibility of finding aiiy of her subjects, who 
Would leave bi.s relations for the conversion of 
such barbarians. For this they were repri- 
uianded by the queen, who told them that tliey 
ought to be ashamed of refusing to live in any 
manlier for the benefit of their country. They 
now informed her, therefore, of the true nature 
of their message from larhas; and that, accord- 
ing to her own decision, she ought to sacrifice 
herself for the good of her couiitry. The un- 
happy queen, rather than submit to be the wife 
of such a barbarian, caused a funeral pile to be 
weeted, and put an end to her life with a dagger. 
This is Justin’.s account of the death of queen 
I^iflo, and is the most probable; Virgil’s story 
of her amour with /Eneas being considered fabu- 
lous, even in the days of Macrobius. The Punic 
archives being destroyed by the Romans, there is 
now a chaSm in the Carthsjgiuian history for 
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alxive 300 years. It appearr, however, that, from 
the beginning, the Carthaginians applied them- 
selves to maritime affairs, and were formidable 
by sea in the time of Cyrus and Carnbyses. 
From Diodorus Siculus and Justin it also ap- 
pears, that the principal support of tlie Cartha- 
ginians were the mines of Spain, in which coun- 
try they seem to have established themselves 
very early. Justin insinuates, that the first Car- 
thaginian settlement in Spain happened when 
the city of Cades, now Cadiz, was in its infimey. 

About the year before Chri.st 50.3 the Cartlia- 
ginians entered into a treaty willi the Romans. 
It related chiefly to matters of navigation and 
commerce. I'rom it wo learn that the whole 
island of Sardinia, and part of Sicily, were then 
subject to Carthage; that they w'ere very well 
acajuainted with the coasts of Italy; and that, 
oven at this early period, a spirit of jealousy h.id 
arisen between the two republics. About this 
period ihe Carthaginians wished to discontinue 
the tribute they had hitherto paid the Africans, 
for the ground on wliicli their city stood. Rut, 
notwithstanding all their power, they w'ere ob- 
liged to conclude a peace, one of the articles of 
which was, that the trilmte should Tie continued. 
By degrees they (^xtcndetl their po^Yer over all 
the i.slands in the Mediterranean, Sicily excepted; 
and for the conquest of this they made prepa- 
rations, about A.A. C. dBO. Their army con- 
sisted of .300,000 men; their fleet of upwards 
of 2000 men of war, and .'3000 transports, lla- 
niilcar, their general, having landed their nume- 
rous forces, attacked lIiiiiera,acityof considerable 
importance, hut was atla.st assaulted in his trenches 
by Gelon and Theron, the tyrants of Syracuse and 
Agrigeiitum, who gave the Carthaginians one of 
their greatest overthrows : 150,000 were killed in 
the battle and pursuit, we are told, and all the 
rest taken prisoners ; and of their 2000 ships of 
war and 3000 transports, eight ships only, which 
then happened to be out at sea, escaped. These 
sailed for (Jarthage, hut were cast away, and 
every soul perished, except a few who were 
s.ived in a boat, and at last reached (’arthage 
with the dismal news of the total loss of the fleet 
and anny. No xvords can express the conster- 
nation of the city upon receiving the news of 
this disaster. Amba-ssadors w'ere despatched to 
Sicily, with orders to conclude a peace upon any 
terms. They are said to have prostrated them- 
selves before Gelon, and with tears to have en- 
treated him to receive their city into favor. lie 
granted their, request, upon condition that Car- 
thage should pay him 2000 talents of silver, that 
they should build two temples, wfliere the articles 
of the treaty should be deposited, and that for 
the future they should abstain from human .sa- 
crifices. The Carthaginians complimented his 
wife Demarata with a crown of gold worth a 
100 talents. From this time little mention is 
made of the I’artlmginians for .seventy years. 
Tliey, however, gradually extended their domi- 
nions in Africa, shook off the tribute which gave 
them so much uneasiness, and went to war with 
the (’yrenians in this interval. At last two 
brothers, called Philapni, were sent out for Car- 
thago, who, partly by their superior celerity, 
and still more by their uncommon patriotism, 
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grained a large extent of territory to Carthage. 
See pHiL.KNf. About A. A. C. 412, Hannibal 
was appointed to assist the Egeslines, a Sicilian 
people, against the Selinuntines, and having 
laniied his fonx'S he immediately marched for 
Selinus. In his w’ay he look Emporium. Se- 
linus ma.ie a vigorous defence, but at last the 
city was taken by storm; about 1(5,000 of the 
inhabitants being massacred : the temples were 
plund(!red, find the city rased to the ground. 
Hannibal next laid siege to llimcra, wistiing to 
revenge the death of his grandfatlier Ilamilcar, 
who had been slain here by (Jelon. Finding 
his battering engines not to answer his ^mrpo.se, 
ho undermined the wall with large beams of 
timber, to which he set fire, and thus lanl it Hat 
on the ground. At last he became master of the 
place, and treated it as ho had done Selinus. 
The (’arlhaginians were now so much elated, 
that tliey meditated the reduction of the whole 
island. Eiit age and infirmities advanced upon 
Hannibal; all Sicily was alarmed; and the prin- 
cipal cities \v(!re y)ut into the best state of <lefence. 
The Carthaginiiuis first marched to Agrigeiitnm. 
and began to batter the walls with great fury, 
but were defeated by a reinforcement of otber 
Syracusans, and forced to retreat under the walls 
of Agrigi'ntum with the loss of (5000 men. They 
finally, however, look the place, and immense 
booty was found in it. 'I'heir next attmnpt was 
upon Oela, to the assistance of which I’lionysiiis 
came, with an army of .^>0,000 foot, and 1000 
horse. With these he attacked the (’arthaginian 
camp, but was repulsed with loss, and sent a 
trumpet to Imilear to desire a cessation of arras, 
in order, as was pretended, to bury the dead, 
but in reality to give the people of (iela an oyj- 
)) 0 rtunity to escape. JVlost of the citizens left 
t!ie ])lac(' in the night, and ].lionysius, with the 
army, followed them. The (\irthaginians finding 
tiic city di s< rted by most of its inhabitants, im- 
mediately eriti rcd it, putting to death all who 
rcinainecl; after which, Imilear, having plun- 
dered it, movcfi towards C'amarina ; but the in- 
1 c.bitants of this city had likewise been drawn off 
«y Dionysius, and it underwent the same fate 
witf (;ela. Imilear now finding his army 

V tokened by these exertions, ami by a plague 

V hich broke out in it, sent .1 herald to Syracuse 
to otter terms of peace. The Cartliaginians, 
besides their ancient acquisitions in Sicily, were, 
according to this proposal, to yiossess the coun- 
Tries of the Sduani, the Selinuntines, the llime- 
rcans, and Agrigentincs ; the peoy)|e of C lela and 
< arnarina to be permitted to reside in their re- 
.spcctive cities, upon paying an annual tribute to 
tbt‘ Carthaginians ; and the other Sicilians to 
preserve their independence. The Syracusans 
were to remain under Dionysius, That tyrant 
concluded tliis peace only to gain tune, and to 
]>ut himself in a condition to attack the Cirtha- 
ginian territories with greater force. Immediately 
; flerwards he gave up to the fury of the popu- 
lace the persons and possessions of the Carthagi- 
nians who resid<?d in Syracuse. Their ships, 
which were then in the harbour, laded with car- 
goes of great value, were plundered, and their 
houses r.itisackcd. Thi.s example was followed 
throughout the whole island. He ultimately 
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advanced with his army on Mount Eryx, near 
which stood Motya, a Carthaginian colony, which 
he invested. But soon after, leaving fiis brother 
JAiptines to carry on the siege, he proceeded to 
reduce the cities in alliance with the CarthagU 
nians. 'Hie Carthaginians, in the meantime, 
sent officers to Europe, with considerable sums, 
to raise troops. 'Fen galleys^were also sent from 
Carthage to destroy all the ships that were found 
in the harbour of Syracuse. The admiral entered 
the harbour by night, without being perceived 
by the enemy ; and having sunk most of the 
ships he found there, returned without the loss of 
a man. All tliis while the Motyans defended 
themselves with great vigor. At last the place 
was taken by storm, and the Greek soldiers 
began a general massacre. Next year, notwitli.. 
standing a considerable loss sustained in a sea- 
fight with Leptiiies, llimilco, the Carthaginian 
general, lande<l a powerful army at Paiiorrnus, 
seized upon Eryx, and then advancing towards 
Motya, made himself master of it, before Dio- 
nysius could send any forces to its relief. He 
next advanced to Messina, which he besieged 
and took ; after which most of the Sicvili revolted 
from Dionysius. Notwithstanding this defection, 
Dionysius, ffndiiig his forces still amount to 
M0,0(Uf foot and .‘5000 horse, advanced against 
tlie enemy, and, after several fluctuations of defeat 
and success, attacke<l the African general unex- 
pectedly, ruined his ffeet, and made himself 
master of his camp. llimilco finding himsell 
unable to sustain aiiotlier attack, came to a 
])rivate agreement with Dionysius; who, for 300 
talents, consented to let him escape to Africa, 
with the shattered remains of his Heet and army. 
Arrived at (’arthage, llimilco was unable to bear 
Ids misfortunes, and pul an end to his own life. 
Notwithstanding these disasters, the (Carthaginians 
made new attempts upon Sicily, from A. A. (.^. 
392 to 367, wdien the Syracusans being divided 
by civil dissentions, the Carthaginians thought 
it a proper time to exert .all their efforts, in order 
to become masters of the island, 'fhey fitted 
out a fleet, and entered into alliance with Icctas, 
tyrant of Leontini, who pretended to have taken 
Syracuse under his protection. By this treaty 
the two powers engaged to assist each other, in 
order to expel Dionysius II. after which they 
were to divide the island between them. The Sy- 
racusans aj)plied for succours to the Corinthians; 
ahd they readily sent them a body of troops, 
under the command of Timoleon. We cannot 
here detail his operations. See Timoleon. The 
Carlhaginiarts at last concluded a peace on the 
following terms : that all the Greek cities should 
ho set free; that the river Ilalycus should he 
the boundary between the territories of both 
parties ; that the natives of the cities subject to 
the Carthaginians should be allowed to withdraw, 
if they pdeased, to Syracuse, or its dependencies, 
with their families and effectSt; and lastly,^ that 
Carthage .should not, for the future, give any 
assistance to the remaining tyrants against Sy- 
racuse. About A. A. C. 31(3 the Carthaginians 
engaged in another bloody war with the Sicilians, 
the particulars of which the reader will find 
narrated inider the article Syracuse. It is only 
necessary here to u^ention, that the Carthaginians» 
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although at first very successful in their war with 
Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse, were soon after, 
l)y a singular and bold maruEUvro, attacked in 
their own territories, their generals, lianno and 
Bomilcar, defeated with great loss, and their 
capital itself besieged, by that prince, at the very 
time his own capital, Syracuse, was besieged by 
their general Harailcar ; who was at last obliged 
♦o raise the siege, and was defeated and beheaded 
by th’ Syracusans. These defeats le<l the su- 
perstiirous Carthaginians to supj)ose they had 
fallen under the displeasure of their gods, by 
neglecting (according to their horrid system of 
priestcraft), to sacrifice children of noble fa- 
milies to them. They therefore sacrificed 200 
cl»ildren of the first rank, besides 300 other 
persons, who voluntarily ofiered themselves, to 
appease the wrath of their bloody deities ! Aga- 
thoclcs, however, continued successful for a con- 
siderable time, till at last the tide turned in 
favor of the Carthaginians; whose generals, 
Hanno and Hirnilco, gained two great victories, 
and finally declared a peace on tliese terms : 1. 
That tin; Greeks should deliver up all the places 
thev held in Africa, receiving from them 300 
talents. 2. That such of them as were willing to 
serve in tl)e Carthaginian army should be kinilly 
treated, and receive the usual pay. And 3. That 
the rest should he transported to Sicily, and 
have the city of Selinus for their habitation. 
During this war, the Agrigentines finding the 
Carthaginians and Syracusans liad mutually 
weakened each other, took the ojiportunity of re- 
covering many places out of the hands of both 
parties. See Aouigf.ntum. from the peace 
witli Syracuse, to the first war with the liornans. 
we find nothing remarkable in the history of 
Carthage. 

The first Punic war, as it is commonly called, 
happened about A. A. C. 25G. At that time, the 
Carthaginians %vere possessed of ettensive do- 
minioijs in Africa ; they had made considerable 
progress in Spain ; were masters of Sardinia, 
Corsica, and all the islands on the ci»ast of Italy; 
and had extended their conquests to a great part 
of Sicily. The occasion of tlie first rupture 
between the two republics was the interfcnaice 
of the Komans with the affairs of Sicily. The 
Mainertines being vanquished in battle, and n*- 
duced to great straits by lliero, king of Syracuse, 
had resolved to deliver uj) Messina, tlie only city 
they now possessed, but Hannibal obtained pos- 
session of it by stratagem. Some were for ac- 
cepting tlie permanent protection of Carthage ; 
others for surrendering to the king of Syracuse; 
but the greater part were for caliing in the Ko- 
uians to their assistance. Deputies were ae- 
cordingly jent to Rome, and Cains Claudius 
"was dis])atched with a fleet to Rhegiuin. He 
crossed the straits, and had a conference with the 
Mamertines, in which he prevailed upon tliem 
®‘l to accept of the protectiori of Rome; and 
J^ade the necessary preparations for transporting 
•us forces. Bui tVie Carthaginian admiral, coining 
'up with them near the coast of Sicily, attacked 
them with great fury. During the engagemenr, 
^violent stdrm arose, which dashed many of the 
Roman vessels against the rock.s, and greatly 
damaged their squadron; which *’eans 
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Claudius was forced to retire to R'legiiim, which 
he accomplished with difficulty, Hanno restored 
all the vessels he had taken ; but ordered the 
deputies sent with them to expostulate with the 
Roman general ujion the iiifiaction of the treaties 
subsisting between the two republics. This 
expo.stulation, however just, prociuci'd an open 
rupture ; Claudius soon after possessing himself 
of Messina. Such was the beginning of the 
first Punic war, which lasted twenty-four years. 
The particulars belong properly to the history of 
Romk, which see. Peace was at last concluded 
upon terms very unfavorable to the Carthaginians ; 
who were hound by them, 1. To quit Sicily en- 
tirely, and all tlie Italian islands. 2. To pay 
tlie Romans 2200 talents of silver, or X’437,250, 
at equal payments, within ten years, and 1000 
talents immediately. 3. To restore the Jfornan 
captives and di'serters without ransom ; and to 
pay for their own. And, 4. Not to make war 
upon king lliero or liis allies. Tiiis liloody and 
expensive war liad no sooner teriiiinaled, than 
the Carthaginians foinul themselves engaged in 
another, which had almost proveil fatal to them. 
It is called by ancient historians the I.ibyaii war, 
or the war with the mercenaries, as it arose out 
of the iniuiny of those ineicenary troops wliich 
the Carthaginians had hired during the war, 
and were not, at its close;, able at once to pay. 
To complete th(;ir misery, tin y bail no prospiict 
of assistance from any fmeigii ally. They did not, 
however, desjioiid, but adopted every prudent 
measure of defence. Hanno was appointed com- 
mander in chief, and the most strenuous ellorts 
were made to reduce the rebels by force of arms. 
In the mean time Mathos, and Spendius, their 
leaders, laid siege to I tica and liippacra; and 
cut off all comiminication betwixt Carthage and 
the continent of Africa. Tlic ca]ntal was thus 
kept in a kind of blockade, lianno was dis- 
patched to the relied' of Plica with. a large body 
of forces, 100 elephants, and a train of battering 
engines. He immediatedy attacked their intrench- 
ments, and after an obstinate dispute, forced 
them. The mercenaries lost a vast uffmher of 
men; and thi; advantages gained by Hanno 
were so great, that they might have y^roved 
decisive, had he imjiroved them : but becoming 
secure after his victory, the mercenaries rallied 
their forces, cut off many of his men, and plun- 
dered his camp, forcing the rest to tly into the 
town, lie also sufl'ered the mercenaries to take 
possession of, the isthmus, on which Carthage 
.stood, and which joined the yteninsula to the con- 
tinent of Africa. The Carthaginians, therefore, 
now jjlaced Hamilcar Barcas at the head ot their 
forces. He marched against the enemy with 
10,000 men, horse and foot ; being all the troops 
the Carthaginians could at this time assemble. 
Mathos, after he had j)ossessed himself of tlie 
isthmus, passed the Bagrada by night, and 
advancing into the jdain where his eleplumts were 
capable of acting, drew up his troops in onlerof 
battle; Spendius, then drew a body of 10,000 
men out of Mathos’s camp, which he posted on one 
side of Hamilcar, and ordered 15,000 from Utica 
to observe him on the other, thinking to .surrouna 
the Carthaginians, anri cut them all off at once. 
Hamilcar now feigning a retreat, engaged them 
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at a disadvantage ; and gave them a total over- 
throw with the loss of 6000 killed and 2000 
taken prisoners. lie pursued them to the town 
near the bridge, which he entered without oppo- 
sition, the mercenaries flying in great confusion 
to Tunis. Upon this many towns submitted 
voluntarily to the Carthaginians, whilst others 
were reduced by force. Mathos, however, pushed 
on the siege of Hippo with vigor, and Spendius 
and Autaritus, commanders of the Cauls, at the 
head of a detachment of 6000 men, from the 
camp at Tunis, and 2000 Gallic horse, having 
received a strong reinforcement of Africans anrl 
Numidians, and seizing all the heights around 
the plain in which Hamilcar lay encamped, 
resolved to attack him. Had a battle now 
ensued, Hamilcar and his army must have been 
cut off; but a young Ninnidian nobleman deser- 
ted tlie mercenaries with 2000 men ; a bailie 
ensued just at this juncture, and the Africans 
were entirely overthrown, witlithe loss of 10,000 
men killed, and 1000 taken prisoners. Mathos 
and his associates hearing of the lenity of 
Hamilcar towards his captives, and fearing it 
might occasion a defection among his troops, 
thought that the best expedient would be to put 
them upon some action so execrable in its nature, 
that no hopes of reconciliation might remain. 
Gisco and all the Carthaginian prisoners were 
therefore put to death. In revenge for this 
enormity, Hamilcar threw all the prisoners that 
fell into his hands to be devoured by wild beasts ! 
After this the mercenaries were able to take the 
field witli o0,000 men. But Hamilcar being 
much siiporior to tliian in tactics, shut them up 
at last in a post so situated, that he kept them 
strictly besieged ; and the enemy not daring to 
venture a battle, began to fortify their camp, and 
surround it with ditches and intrenchmciits. 
lliey were soon so hard pressed by famine, that 
they wore obliged to eat one another. At last, 
being reduced to the utmost extremity of misery, 
they insisted that Spendius, Autaritus, and Zar- 
xa.s, tlieir leaders, should have a personal con- 
ference ‘^With Hamilcar, and make proposals of 
jieace. This was accordingly concluded upon 
the following terms, viz. That ten of the ring- 
leaders should be left entirely to the mercy of 
the (hrrthaglnians ; and that the troops should 
all be disarmed, every man retiring only in a 
single coat. The treaty was no sooner concluded 
than Hamilcar, by virtue of the first article, 
seized uyiori the negociators lliemsclves, and the 
army being informed that their chreTa were under 
arrest, had immediately recourse to arms, as 
SMSjiecting they were betrayed ; but Haimlcai, 
drawing out his forces in order of battle, -ur- 
roiinded them, and either eut them to piecc', or 
trod them to death witli his elephants. The 
number of wretches who perished on this oc- 
casion amounted to above 40,000. iiainilcar 
now invested Tunis, and being joined ii. tlie 
command by Hannibal, t!.e :irmy was no sooner 
encamped, than lie caused .Spendius and the 
rest of the prisoners, to be let out in view of 
the besieged, and crucified near the walls. ' Ma- 
ttios,howe,ver, sallied out, took several prisoners, 
among whom was Hannibal himself, and plun- 
dered his camp. Tai .ing tlie body of Spendius 
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from the cross, Mathos immediately substituted 
Hannibal dri its room ; and thirty Carthaginian 
prisoners of distinction were crucified around 
him. Upon this disaster, Hamilcar decamped 
and posted himself along the sea-coast, near the 
mouth of the Bagrada. Thirty senators were 
now sent from Carthage, with Ilanno at their 
head, to consult with Hamilcar about the proper 
measures for putting an end to this unnatural 
war ; all the youth capable of bearing arms 
were at the same time pressed into the service • 
by which means a strong reinforcement being 
sent to Hamilcar, he soon found himself in a 
condition to act offensively. He now drew 
Mathos into frequent ambuscades, and gave him 
a notable overthrow near Leptis. This reduced 
the rebels to the necessity of hazarding a deci- 
sive battle, wbicli proved fatal to them. They 
fled almost at the first onset ; Mathos, with a 
few, escaped to a neighbouring town, where he 
was taken, carried to Carthage, and executed ; 
and then, by the reduction of the revolted citic.s, 
an end was put to this war, wliicli, from the 
excesses of cruelty committed in it, according to 
Polybius, went among the G reeks by the name 
of the inexpiable war. 

During the I.ybian war, the Romans wrested 
the island of Sardinia from the Carthaginians; 
which the latter, not being able to resist, were ob- 
liged to submit to; MarnUcar finding his country 
not in a condition to enter into an immediate war 
with Rome. I Ic now, however, projected the con- 
quest of Spain, by which means the Carthaginians 
might have troops capable of coping with the Ho- 
mans. Here he commanded nine years, diiriiis' 
which he subdued many of the barbarous nations, 
and amassed an immense quantity of treasure. 
At last lie was killed in a battle, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law As<lruba!. This gene- 
ral fully answered the expectations of his coun- 
trymen ; greatly enlarged tlieir dominions in 
.Sjiain; and built the city of New Carthago, now 
Carthagena. The Rornan.s, who did not clioose 
to come to an open rupture with him, on account 
of the apprehensions they were under of an in- 
vasion from the Gauls, concluded at this time 
the following treaty with Carthage : — 1. That the 
C 'artliaginians should not pass the Iberus. 2. 
That the Saguntines, a colony of ZacynthiaDS, 
and a city situated between the Hierus and that 
part of Spain subject to the Carthaginians, a.s 
well a.s the other Greek colonies there, should 
enjoy their ancient rights and privileges. As- 
ilriibal, after having governed the Carthaginian 
dominions in Spain for eight years, was treache- 
rou.sly murdereil by a Gaul whose master he had 
put to death. Hannibal the younger was now sa- 
luted general by the army with demonstrations 
of joy. I n tlie first campaign, he conquered the 
Olcades, a nation sealed near the Iberus. Next 
year he subdued the V'acciei, another nation in 
that neighbourhood. Soon after, the Carptetani, 
one of the most powerful nations in Spain, de- 
clared against the Carthaginians. Their army 
consisted of 100,000 men, with which they 
posed to attack Hannibal on his return from t.ie 
Vaccsti; but by stratagem they were utterly /- 
foHUd, and the nation obliged to submit. No- 
thing now remaiifcd to oppose the progress o 
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ihe Carihapfinian arms, l^ut tlie city of Saguntum. 
Hannibal, for some time, did not think proper 
to come to a rupture with the Romans, by at- 
tacking that place. At last he found means to 
embroil some of the neighbouring cantons, espe- 
ciallv the Turdetani, with the SagUntines, and 
thus furnished himself wit!) a pretence to attack 
their city. Upon the commencement of the siege, 
the Roman senate dispatched two ambassadors to 
Hannibal, with orders to proceed to Carthage, in 
case the general refused to give them satisfaction. 
They were scarce landed, when Hannibal, who 
\ras carrying on the siege of Saguntum with great 
vigor, sent them word that he had something 
else to do than to give audience to ambassadors. 
At last, however, he admitted them ; and in an- 
swer to their remonstrances, told them, that the 
Sagunlines had drawn their misfortunes upon 
themselves, by committing hostilities against the 
allies of Carthage ; and at the same lime desired 
the deputies, if they had any complaints to make 
of liim, to carry them to the senate of Carthage. 
On their arrival in that capital, they demanded 
that Hannibal might be delivered up to the Ro- 
mans, to be punished according to his deserts ; 
and this not being complied with, war was im- 
mediately declared between the two republics. 
The SagUntines defended themselves for eight 
months with incredible bravery ; but at last, 
their city was taken, and the inhabitants were 
treated with the utmost cruelty. After this, Han- 
nibal put his African troops into winter quarters 
at New Carthage ; hut iu order to gain their 
affection, he pel milted the Spaniards to retire to 
their respective homes. 

Having taken measures for securing Africa 
and S])ain, he now passed the Iberus, subdued 
all the nations betwixt that river and the Pyre- 
nees, appointed llanno commander of all the 
newly conquered districts, and began his march 
for Italy. Upon mustering his forces, after they 
had been wcakctied by sieges, desertion, mor- 
tality, and a detach 10011 ! of 10,000 foot and 1000 
horse, left with Hanno to support him in his new 
post, he found them to amount to .'>0,000 foot 
and 0000 horse, all veteran troof^s, and the best 
in the world. Hannibal easily crossed the Pyre- 
necs ; passed by Ruscino, a frontier town of the 
Cauls ; and arrived ort the banks of the Rhone 
without opposition. Rut in passing this river, 
he met with some opposition from the Cauls; 
and was for some time in doubt whether he 
shouhl advance to engage the Romans, who, 
^mder Scipio, were marcliiing that way, or con- 
tinue his march for Italy. 'i\) the latter he was 
soon determined by the arrival of Magilus, prince 
of the lloii, who brought rir). presents, and 
offered to conduct the (’arthaginian army over 
the Alps. Nothing could have happened more 
favorable to Hanuii)al’s affairs, as there was no 
room to doubt the sincerity of this prince. Tt is 
not known with certainty where Hannibal began 
to ascend these celebrated barriers. As soon as 
he began his niarch, the petty kings of the coun- 
try assembled their forces in great numbers ; and 
tK possession of the eminences over which 
|he Carthaginians must pass, continued harassing 
them, and. disputing every foot of ground. At 
after a fatiguing march -of nine days, ho 
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arrived at the summit of the pass. Here he en^* 
camped, and halted two days, to give his wearied 
troops some repose, and to wait for the strag- 
glers. The sight of the snow covering the ground 
terrified them, it is said, extremely. Hannibal 
Jed them to the top of tlie higliest rock on the 
side of Jtaly, and, showing them the fruitful 
plains of Insubria, told them that the Hauls, 
whose country they saw, were ready to join 
them. He also tola them, that by climbing the 
Alps, they had scaled the walls of Rome. At 
last, after almost incredible fatigue and exertions, 
their way, which was exceedingly narrow, lay 
between two precipices ; the <leclivity, which 
was very steep, had 1»ecome more dangerous by 
the fulling away of tlie. earth. Here the guides 
stopped ; and the whole army being terrifietl, 

J lannibal propos<?d at first to attempt some other 
way : but every ])ath around him being covered 
with snow, he found himself under the necessity 
of cutting a way through the rock itself. This 
was not accomplished without vast labor; and 
Hannibal, having spent nine «lays in ascending, 
and six in descending, the Alps, at last reached 
Insuhria. Upon reviewing his army, he found, 
that of the 60,000 foot with whom he set out 
from New Carthage five months and fifteen days 
before, he had now only ‘i0,000, and that his 
9000 horse were reduced to GOOO. He did not 
languish in idleness ; but, joinirig the Insubrians, 
who were at war with the Taurinians, laid siege 
to Taurinum, the only city in that country, and 
in three days became master of it, putting all who 
resisted to the sword. The neighbouring tribes 
voluntarily submitted to the conqueror, and sup- 
plied his army with all sorts of provisions. — 
Having thus brought <mr (larthaginian hero to 
the borders of the Roman territories, we refer 
the reader for an account of his repeated and 
astoni.shing victories, as well as his iilliniate de- 
feats, during the second Runic war (which was 
cliieily carried on in Italy), to the History of 
Rome : and shall hasten to relate the accumu- 
lated distresses and final catastroplie of ^s coun- 
try, which that hero exerted himself so much to 

J ireveiit. After a tedious an<l expensive war of 
burteen years, the (’arthagiiiians were obliged 
to submit to the following very humiliating terms 
of peace, viz. 1. To deliver up all the Roman de- 
serters, fugitive slaves, prisoners, and all the 
Italians whom Hannibal had obliged to follow 
him : 2. To give up all their ships of war tjxccpl 
ten trifeme.s, with all their tame elephants, and 
to train up no more of tliese animals for war : 
.3. Not to engage in any war without the consent 
of the Romans : 4. To pay to the Romans, in 
fifty years, 10,000 Euiioic talents, at equal pay- 
ments : 6, To restoiv to JMasinissa all that they 
had usurpf'd from him or his ancestors, and to 
enter into an alliance with him : 6. To assist the 
Romans both by sea and land, when called upon: 
and 7. Never to make any levies eillier in Ga 
or l.iguria. These terms appeared so intolerable 
to the people of Carthage, that they threatened 
to bnrn the houses of the nobility; but Hannibal 
having assembled 600 foot and 500 horse at Mar- 
thaina, prevented an insurrection, and by his 
influence completed the accommodation. These 
terms of peace, however, were scarcely signed, 
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when Masinissa seized part of the Carthaginian 
dominions in Africa, pretending that they for- 
merly belonged to his family. The Cartha- 
ginians, through the mediation of the Romans, 
found themselves under a necessity of ceding 
these countries to that ambitious prince, and of 
entering into an alliance with him. Hannibal 
was now intrusted with the command of an army 
against some neighbouring nations in Africa; 
but this being disagreeable to the Romans, he 
was removed from it, and raised to the dignity of 
a praDtor of Carthage. Hut the Romans com- 
elled his ungrateful country, at last, to expel 
im from this post, and he was obliged to tty to 
Antioohus king of Syria ; his effects were con- 
fiscated, his house rased, and a public decree 
declared him an exile. Carthage now became, as 
she deserved to be, miserably dependent on Home. 
Disputes arising with Masinissa, he made an ir- 
ruption into the province of Tysea, where he seized 
fifty, or as some say, seventy towns and castles. 
Tliis obliged the Carthaginians to apply with 
importunity to tin; Hoinati senate for redress : 
but Masinissa was left at liberty to pursue his 
plans. The Romans, however, affected to show 
a great regard to the principles of justice and 
honor, and sent Cato into Africa, to accommodate 
all dilferences. Tin: Carthaginians now appealed 
C) the treaty concluded with Scipio, as the only 
rule by which their conduct and tliat of their ad- 
versary ought to be examined. But to prevent a 
rupture as much as possible, by a decree of the 
senate, they impeached Asdrubal, general of the 
army, and (’artlialo, commander of the auxiliary 
forces, with their accomplices, as guilty of high 
treason, for being the authors of the war against 
the king of Numidia. About this lime, the city 
of Lhiea, being the second in Africa, and famous 
for its riches, as well as its equally commodious 
and capacious port, submitted to the Romans ; the 
latter, notwithstanding the most humble conduct 
on the part of this once great republic, declared 
war immediately against the Carthaginians. The 
consuls^^ M. Manlius Nepos, and L. Marcius 
Censormus, were despatched with an army and 
lleet to commence hostilities. The land forces 
consisted of 80,000 foot and 4000 chosen horse ; 
and the tteet of fifty quinqueremes, besides a 
vast number of transports. The consuls had 
secret orders from the senate, not to conclude 
their operations but by the destruction of Car- 
thage. That devoted city was now ordered to 
send 300 young noblemen of the first distinction 
to the praetor Fabius at Lilybanun, within the 
space of thirty days, and comply with all the 
orders of the consuls. These hard terms filled 
the whole city with grief, but the hostages were 
delivered; and they arrived at Lilybaum hr fore 
the tliirty days were expired. The consuls only 
told them, that upon their arrival at 1 "tic.j, they 
should learn the farther orders of the republic. 
Here they first demanded a sufficient supjdy of 
corn for the subsistence of their iioops. 2. That 
they should deliver up into their hands all the 
triremes they were then masters of. 3. That they 
should put them in possession of all their irrtlitary 
machines. And 4, that they should inimediatciy 
convey all their aims into the Romarj camp. As 
Jure was taken that tbjre should be a convenient 
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interval of lime betwixt eveiy one of tfiose de- 
mauds, the Carthaginians found themselves en- 
snared, and could not reject any one of them 
though they submitted to the last with the ut- 
most reluctance. Censorinus, now imagining 
them incapable of sustaining a siege, commanded 
them to abandon their city, or as Zonaras says, 
to demolish it ; permitting them to build another 
eighty stadia forn the sea, but without walls or for- 
tifications. After their first feelings of surprise 
and indignation had subsided, the senators of 
Carthage now assembled and resolved to sustain 
a siege. They were stripped of their arms and 
destitute of provisions ; but despair raised their 
courage, and suggested numerous expedients. 
They gathered on the ramparts heaps of stones, 
to serve them instead of arms in case of a sur- 
prise ; and gave the slaves and common prisoners 
their liberty, and incorporated them in the mi- 
litia. Asdrubal was recalled, and invited to em- 
ploy the 20,000 men he had raised against his 
country, in defence of it. Another Asdrubal 
was appointed to command in (’arthage ; and all 
seemed resolute to save the city, or perish in its 
ruins. V.very day they are said to have manu- 
factured 144 bucklers, 300 swords, 1000 darts, 
and .500 lances and javedins. Where iron and 
brass were wanting, they made use of silver and 
gold, melting down the statues, vases, and the 
plate of private families. As tow and flax were 
wanting to make cords for working the machines, 
women of the first rank freely cut off’ their hair, 
and dedicated it to that use. Without the wall.s, 
Asdrubal employed Iroojis in getting together 
provisions, and conveying them safe into Car- 
thage ; at length the Homan army sat down be- 
fore the place and invested it. I’ersuaded lliut 
the Carthaginian > had no arms, they fiattcred 
themselves that they should carry the city by 
assault. Accordingly, they approached to plant 
their scaling ladders ; but, to their astonishiiumi, 
discovered a prodigious multitude of men on the 
ramparts, in the armour they had nev\ly miulfi, 
and were obliged to resign their enterprise. In 
the mean time Asdrubal, having collected from 
all places subject to Carthage a prodigious 
number of troops, encamped within reach of the 
Romans, and reduced them to great straits for 
want of provisions. The troops of Marcius were 
attacked with a violent epidemic. He therefore 
ordered his fleet to draw as near the shore as 
possible, in order to transport them to a healthier 
spot. Asdrubal, being informed of this, onleied 
all the old b.arks in the harbour to be filled w:lli 
faggots, tow, sulphur, bitumen, and other com- 
bustible materials ; and taking advantage of the 
wind, which blew towards the enemy, let theni 
drive upon the Roman ships, which were lor tlie 
most part consumed. After this disaster, Mar- 
cius was recalled, and the Carthaginians nuulo 
a brisk sally upon the remaining consul’s cunip, 
and would have succeeded, had not A'aniliarni'j 
marched out of the opposite gate to where tlic 
attack was made, and falling unexpectedly on 
their rear, obliged them to return in disoidm 
the city. Asdnibal shortly after gave battle c 
the consul near Nepheris, and rushing down 
bill, cut a great number of the Romans in I'’^' 
Tile whole Roman army would now ha\e ‘•■e 
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destroyed, had not Scipio 7E.milianus, at the head 
of 300 horse, sustained the attack of Asdnibal’s 
forces# and covered the legions, while they passed 
a river in their retreat. When the army had 
crossed, it was perceived that four manipuli 
were wanting ; and, soon after, they were informed 
that they had retired to an eminence, where they 
expected to be cut off. Upon this Einilianus, 
taking with him a chosen body of horse, and 
provisions for two days, crossed the river, and 
dew to the assistance of his countrymen, lie 
seized a hill over against that on which the four 
manipuli were posted ; and, after some hours re- 
pose, marched against the Carthaginians who 
kept them invested ; and in spite of all opposi- 
tion, opened a way for their escape. On his re- 
turn to the army, his companions, who had de- 
spaired of his return, carried him to liis quarters 
1 triumph ; and the manipuli he had saved gave 
him a crowm of gramen. The next year the war 
in Africa fell by lot to the consul E. ( -alpurnius 
Piso ; and he continued to employ yKmiliamis in 
several important enterprises, lie took sevenil 
castles; and in one of his excursions had a 
private conference with Pharneas, general, under 
Asdrul)al, of tlie Carthaginian cavalry, and 
brought him over, together with 2200 of his horse, 
to tlie Roman interest. Under the consul ('al- 
purnius Piso himself, however, the Homan arms 
were unsuccessful. He invested C-lupea, but 
was obliged to abandon the enterprise. From 
this place lie went to vent his rage on Neapolis, 
which professed a strict neulrality, anil had even 
a safeguard from the Romans. The consul, 
how ever, plundered the place. Next year Scipio 
iEiniliimus was chosen consul, and ordered to 
pass into Africa : u])on his arrival tlie face of 
allairs was greatly changed. At the time of his 
entering the port of Utica, 3500 Romans were 
in great dangci of being cut in pieces before 
(Virthage. These troops had seized IMegalia, 
one of the suburbs of the city ; but had not fur- 
nished tliemselves with provisions to subsist 
there, and could not retreat. /Ennliarms obliged 
the Carthaginians to retire within their walls, and 
sately conveyed his countrymen to Utica, llav- 
itig then drawn together all the troops, he ap- 
plied himself wholly to the siege of the capital, 
ile carried Mogalia by assault, the Carthaginian 
garrison retiring into the citadel of liyrsa. As- 
(Irubal was so enraged at this loss, that he 
caused all the Roman captives taken iu the last 
two years to be brought upon the ramparts, and 
thrown headlong, in the sight of the Tioman 
army, from the top of the wall. He was of a 
temper remarkably inhuman, and is said to have 
ordered several of tliese unhappy wretches to be 
jhiyed alive. vEmiliamis, in the mean time, was 
busy ill drawing lines of circumvallation arid con- 
travallation across the neck of land which joined 
Cartilage to the continent of Africa. All Jiic 
avenues on the land side were thus shut up, so 
(hat the city could receive no provisions that 
His next care was to raise a mole in the 
sea, to block up the old port, the new one being 
already shut up by the Roman fleet, and this 
great work he effected with immense labor. Th.. 
mole reached from the western neck of land, of 
which the Romans were masters, to the enliaiice 


of the port, being ninety feet broad at the bottom, 
and eighty at the top. The besieged, when the 
Romans first began this surprising work, laughed 
at the attempt ; but were no less alarmed than 
astonished, when they beheld a vast mole appear- 
ing above water, and by that means the port 
rendered inaccessible to ships, and quite useless. 
(3nce more prompted by despair, however, the 
Carthaginians dug a new bason, and cut a pas- 
sage into tlie sea, by which they could receive 
the provisions tliat were sent them by the troops 
in the field. With equal diligence and expe- 
dition, they fitted out a fleet of fifty triremes, 
which, to the great surprise of llie lioiuaus, ap- 
peared suddenly advancing into the sea through 
this new canal, and even ventured to give the 
enemy battle. The action lasted the whole day, 
with little advantage on either side. The day 
after, tlie consul endeavoured to make himself 
ma.ster of a terrace, whicli covered the city on 
the side next the sea; and on this occasion the 
besieged signalised themselves in a most remark- 
able manner. ( Jreat numbers of them, naked 
and unarmed, went into the water in the dead of 
the night, with unlighted torches in their hands; 
'.nd liaving, partly by swimming, partly by wad- 
ing, got within reach of the Roman engines, they 
struck fire, lighted their torches, and threw them 
with fury against the machines. The sudden 
appearance of these naked men, who looked like 
so many monsters started up out of the sea, so 
terrified the Romans who guarded the machines, 
that they began to retire in the utmost con- 
fusion. This, however, did not liiscouragc the 
consul : he renewed the attack a few days after, 
carried the terrace by assault, and lodged dOOO 
men upon it. As this was an important ]K)st, 
because it pent in Carthage on the sea side, 
Amiilianus took care to fortify it against the sal- 
lies of the enemy ; and winter now approaching, 
he suspended all further attacks on the place. 
He was, not, however, inactive. The Carthagi- 
nians had a very numerous army, strongly en- 
camped near Nepheris, whence convoys.of pro- 
visions were sent by sea to the besieged, and 
brought into the new bason, l-bnilianus there- 
fore attacked the enemy’s entrenchments here, 
put 70,000 to the sword, and made 10,000 
prisoners; all the country people, who could not 
retire to Carthage, having taken refuge in this 
camp. After this he laid sii'ge to Nephi^ris, 
which he reduced in twenty-two days. F.arly in 
the spring he renewed the siege of Carthage, and 
ordered Lmlius to attempt the reduction of Co- 
tho, a small island which divided the two ports. 
yF.milianus himself made a false attack on the 
citadel to facilitate this object ; and when he 
understood by the loud shouts of the troops of 
Lailius, that he had made himself master of 
C’otho, he fell unexpectedly on the neighbouring 
gate of the city, which he broke down, and made 
a lodgment within it. The following day he 
ordered 4000 fresh troops ;o he sent from his 
camp, and, having solemnly devoted Carthage to 
the infernal gods, began to advance through ibo 
streets of the city to aitack the citadel. Tlie 
i.ouses on lioth sides were .very high, and filled 
with Carthaginians, who poured on the Romans 
darts and stones, so tliat they cou’d not proceed 
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till they had cleared them. From the market 
place to the citadel, two bodies of men fought 
their way every step, one above on the roofs of 
the houses, the other below in the streets. The 
slaughter was immense. The air rung with la- 
mentations. The pro-consul at last commanded 
fire to be set to that quarter of the town which 
lay next to the citadel ; and multitudes, who had 
escaped the sword of the enemy, perished in the 
flames, or by the fall of the houses. After the 
fire, which lasted six days, had opened a large 
area where all his troops could act, yEniilianus ap- 
'\)eared with his whole army before Byrsa, when 
25,000 women, and 30,000 men, came out of the 
gates, and threw themselves prostrate before him, 
asking no favor but life. Asdrubal’s wife ear- 
nestly entreated her husband to suffer her to join 
the suppliants, and carry with her to the pro- 
consul her two sons, who were as yet veiy 
young ; but he denied her request, and rejected 
her remonstrances with menaces. The Homan 
deserters, seeing themselves excluded from mercy, 
resolved to die sword in hand. To them Asdru- 
bal committed the care of his wife and children; 
after whiclt he, in a most cowardly manner, 
j)rivately tlirevv himself at tlie conqueror’s feet. 
The Carthaginians in the citadel no sooner under- 
stood that thi'ir eonnnander had abandoned the 
place, tlian they threw open the gates, and put 
the llonians in possession of Byrsa. They had 
now no enemy to ( ontend with but the 900 de- 
serters, who, being reduced to despair, retreated 
into the temple of I'seulayiius, a sci.ond buihling 
within the first. There the proconsul attacked 
lliera ; and these unhappy wretclics, finding no 
way to escape, set fire lo llie lem|)le. As the 
flames spread, tliey retreated from one ]«art of 
the building to another, till they reached the 
roof. Here Asdiulial’s wife ajipeared in her 
best apparel, uttering the most bitter impreca- 
tions against her husband, whom she saw stand- 
ing below' with /I'.niiliainis. ‘ Base coward,’ said 
she, ‘ the mean things tlioii hast iloiu; to save 
thy life shall not avail thei; ; thou shaft die this 
instant in thy two children.’ Having thus 
spoken, she stabbed both the infants with a dag- 
ger : and while they were yet struggling for life, 
threw tliem fiom tbt' top of the templi!, and then 
leaped dow n after them mto the flames, .d'anili- 
auus delivered up the city to be plundered, 
in the manner prescribed by the Roman mi- 
litary law. The soldiers were allowed to ap- 
propriate to themselves all the furniture, uten- 
sils, and brass money, they should find in private 
houses; but all the gold and silver, the statues, 
pictures, were put into llie hands of tlio 
qua?stors. On this occasion the cities o^ Si- 
cily, which had been often plundered by ftie 
Carthaginian armies, recovered a number oi 
statues, pictures, and otlier valuable monu- 
ments; amongst the rest, the famous brazen 
bull, which Bhalaris had ordered to be cast, 
and used us the chief instrument of hi.i 
cruelty, was restored to the inhabitants of Agri- 
gentum. As yErnilianus wislu'l to spare what 
remained of this stately metropolis, he wrote lo 
the senate on the subject, from whom he received 
the following orders : 1. To destroy entirely tho 
city of Carthage, with Byrsa and Megalia, audio 
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leave no traces of them. 2. To dismantle all the 
cities that had lent Carthage any assistance. 3 
To enlarge the territories of those cities which 
had declared for the Romans, with lands taken 
from the enemy. 4. To divide all the lands be- 
tween Hippo and Carthage among the inhabi- 
tants of Utica. 5. To subject all the Africans of 
the Carthaginian state, both men and women, to 
pay an annual tribute at so much per head. 6 , 
To turn the whole country, formerly subject to 
the (’arthaginian state, into a Roman province^ 

10 be governed by a prator, like Sicily. Com- 
missioners were also sent into Africa, to settle 
jointly witli the pro-consul the state of the new 
province. Thus fell (’arthage, about A.A. C, 
146 ; a city whose destruction maybe attributed 
more to the intrigues of an abandoned faction, 
than to the power of its rival. The treasure 
iEiiiilianus carried off was immense : Pliny 
making it amount to 4,470,000 pounds weight of 
silver. 

The Romans ordered Carthage never to be in- 
habited again, denouncing dreadful imprecations 
again.st those who should attempt lo rebuild any 
part of it, especially Byrsa and Megalia. About 
twenty-four years after, however, C. Gracchus, 

11 ibune of tho people, undertook to rebuild it ; 
and, to that end, comliicted thither a colony of 
GOOO Roman citizens. Tlie workmen, according 
to Plutarch, were terrified by many nnlucky 
omens, while they were laying the foundations of 
the new city ; whicli the senate being informed 
of, they would have suspended the attempt. But 
the tribune, little aflected with such presages, 
continued to carry on the work, and finished it 
ill a few days. Hence it is probable that only 
a kind of huts W(?re erected ; but whether Gr.ic- 
chus executed his design, or the work was en- 
tirely discontinued, it is e, rtain that Carthage 
was the first Homan colony evtjr sent out of 
Italy. According to some, it was rebuilt by 
.liiiins Caesar ; and Strabo, who flourished in the 
reign of Tiberius, attirnis it to have been equal, 
in his time, if not siijierior, to any other city in 
Africa. It was reckoned the cajiital of Africa 
for near 700 years after tlie ( diristian rera. Max- 
entius laid it in ashes about the sixth or seventh 
year of Constantine’s reign. Genserie, king of 
the X'andals, took it A. D. 439; but about a cen- 
tury afterwards it was re-annexed to the Roman 
empire by the renowned Belisarius. At last 
the Saracens, umler Mahomet’s sncces.sors, 
towards the close of the seventh century, com- 
jiletely destroyefl all its vestiges. On the ruins 
there now stands a small village, called Meleha. 
There are three eminences here, it is said, wliich 
are so many masses of fine marble pounded to- 
gether, and are in all probability Hie remains of 
ieinples or other distinguished buildings. The 
present ruins are not the remains of the anciemt 
City de^oycil hy the Homans; who after taking 
it entirely erased it ; and ploughed up the very 
foundations ; so strictly they adhered to the in- 
Imman advice perpetually inculcated by Cato, 
the elder, Delenda est Carthago. They 

ruins of the second city, which was destroyed by 
the Saracens. 

Cautuagena, an ancient and well built town 
of Spam on she coast, and in the kingdom o 
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Murcia ; capital of a territory of the same name. 
It was built by AsdrubaJ, the Carthaginian ge- 
neral, and named after Carthage. See Car- 
tuaoe. It possesses the best harbour in Spain, 
blit the former bishop’s see is transferred to To- 
ledo. Here is a manufacture of sail-cloth and 
extensive alum works. In the neighbourliood 
are found rubies, ainethysls, and other precious 
stones ; and about four miles to the east are the 
hot springs of Archena. Population 25,000. 
It was taken by Sir .lohn l.eake in 1706, and 
retaken by the duke of lierwick soon after. It 
is twenty-five miles S. S. K. of Murcia, and 1 1.5 
S. S. W. of V’alencia.- 

Cautiiagena, a province of Colombia (for- 
merly of the kingdom of New Cranada), South 
Aimnica, in the department of Magdalena. It 
is bounded on the north by the Spanish main ; 
on the south by the province of Antioquia ; on 
tfic east by the great river Magdalena, and on 
the west by tlie river and province of Darien. 
Jl is eighty-five leagues long from north to south, 
and fifty-three wide from east to west. It is of 
a moist and warm temperature, full of mountains 
and woods, and towards the north part very 
swampy ; but it is fertile in maize, rice, frrits, and 
cattle, in the hides of which it drives a great 
trade. ■ J ts mountains, among which that ridge 
of the Andes terminates which divides the bed 
of the Magdalena from the Darien, yield several 
fine dye-woods, gums, and balsams. The groat 
plains or savannas of /onu, Zaniba, Tolu, Mem- 
pox and iiurancas, are also very fruitful. This 
Magdalena and tlie Cauca are its most imoortant 
rivers. 

Tlie European and native settlements are 
chicHy on the coast, or in the valley. Gold is 
s.iid to have been Abundant formerly in the bills 
and rivers, but has been little seen of late. Maize 
bn ad, called hollos, is used both by the natives 
and b'.nropeans, but the negroes make use of the 
eussava bread, made from roots. Some opulent 
families use European fionr. Sugar-cane plan- 
tations .arc ct)mtnun , the cotton-tree, and an ex- 
cellent species of tlie cacao. The fruit of this 
pie’ -Tice are melons, grapes, oranges, dates, the 
]*ine-apple, the plainiain, banana, papavvs, yams, 
nuimeis, sapotes, limes, and tamarinds. The 
trees h(;ro grow to an immense bulk, and form 
a plc;ising shade from tlic scorching sun. The 
eanoes of the natives are formed of an excellent 
maliogany called acajou, and a beautiful white 
and red cedar is in common use. Here is also 
a poisonous fruit etilled tlie man^anillo, from the 
J^panish word manyaua, an apple, the fruit of 
which resembles the European apple in shape, 
color, .ind taste ; but the juice of this tree is so 
Acrid, that it blisters the skin of those Employed 
in felling it, and it is reckoned dangerous, we 
are told, to remain uruler its shade after a shower, 
iw tile droppings have the same quality. Nu- 
jnerous tribes of wild animals are Ibund in the 
forests, among which the jaguar and the Aincri- 
onn leopard aie the fiercest, and commit exten- 
sivedepredati(,nson the neighbouring plantations. 
Gattle and swine are numerous ; and several 
rare and beautiful species of birds. The wild 
geese are caught by the Indians in a curiou.s 
Planner. In the places which they frequent, the 


Indians put calabashes or gourds, which, con- 
stantly floating on tlie surface of the water, cause 
no alarm to the geese, and when they are suffi- 
cirmtly accustomed to see them, the Indian gets 
into the water at a distance from the flock, with 
a gourd over his head ; he then advances amongst 
them, and draws them by the legs under the sur- 
face, until he has procured as many as he wants. 

The insects and reptiles are numerous. The 
centipede, the scorpion, and the spider, are all 
very troublesome; and amongst the serpents, the 
rattle-snake, the dart, and the dreadful corales, 
or coral snakes, are the most venomous. Tliis 
province contains a population of 170,000 souls, 
it sends .six representatives, and with Santa 
Marta and Rio Ilaclia, four senators to the 
congress of (’olumbia. 

Cartuagena, a city of Columbia, South 
Americii, the capital of the above province, is 
situated in a peninsula, joinetl to some others, 
and to the continent by two artificial necks of 
land; the broadest of which is only seventy 
yards wide. The suburb Xexemani, in the 
island near the town, is nearly as large as the 
town itself, and is surrounded, as well as the 
city, with strong modern fortifications. At a 
small distance on the continent is a hill, 150 
feet high, commanding both the fortifications 
and tlie strong fort of St. Lazaro. The bay of 
(.’artbageiia is two leagues and a half from north 
to south, is completely land-locked, and has 
capital anchorage. Its chief disadvantage is the 
shoals near its entrance. It abounds with ex- 
cellent turtle and other fi.sh, but the numerous 
sharks render bathing unsafe. 

The city is well planned, the houses generally 
of stone, the streets broad, straight, and well 
paved, and with laltice.s in the Spinish manner. 
The catheilral, churches, and monasteries, are 
the only public buildings worth notice. Cartha- 
gena is very subject co the leprosy ; to prevent 
the increase of which, they have an hospital in 
which lepers are comfottably provided for, but 
confined for life. 

The exports consist of cotton, sugar, Brazil 
and other woods, including that of indigo, cin- 
chona, balm of Tolu, and ipecacuanha. The 
imports are European manufactures and other 
goods. 1‘opulation about 25,000. 

CARTHAMUS, in botany ; a genus of the 
order of polygaraia acqualis, syngenesia class of 
plants, natural order forty-ninth, compositic : 
cal. is ovate, imbricated with scale.s, close below, 
and augmented with subovale foliaceous appen- 
dices at top. Of this genus there are sixteen known 
specimens ; but the only remarkable one isC. tinc- 
torius, with a saffron colored flower, a native of 
Egypt, and some of the warm parts of Asia. It is 
cultivated in many parts of Europe, and in the 
the Levant, from wnence great quantities of it 
are annually imported into Britain for dyeing 
and painting. The good quality of this commo- 
vlity is in the color, which is of a bright saflrori 
hue; and m this the British carthamus very often 
fails. The plants are propagated by seeds. The 
flowers should be taken off as they come to per- 
fection : but this must be performed %vhen they 
are perfectly dry ; and tlien they should be 
placed in a kiln with a moderate fire, in the 
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same manner as the true saffrcm. Tlie seeds have 
been celebrated as a cathartic ; but they operate 
very slowly, and for the most part disorder the 
stomach and bowels, especially when given in 
substance; triturated with distilled aromatic 
waters, they prove less offensive, yet inferior in 
efficacy to the common purgatives. A species of 
Egyptian parrot is very fond of them ; to other 
birds or beasts they would prove a mortal poison. 

CAllTllDSlAN Powder. See Kehmes. 

Carthusians, a religious order founded A. D. 
1080, by one Bruno; so called from the desert 
of Chartreuse, the place of tlieir institution. 
Their rule is extremely severe. They must not 
go out of their cells, except to church, without 
leave of tJieir superior ; nor speak to any person 
without leave. They must not keep any meat or 
drink till next day : their beds are of straw, co- 
ve»ed with a felt ; their clothing two hair-cloths, 
two cowls, tw’o pair of hose, and a cloke, all 
coarse. In the refectory, they must keep thf ir 
eyes on the dish, their hands on the table, tiieir 
attention on the reader, and their hearts fixed on 
God. Women must not come into their churches. 

CARTILAGE,/?. Lat. an Car- 

Cartila(;i'nfoi s, ot/J. Milage, says Quincy, 

Cartj I. a'<.inous, at / j . 3 is a smooth and solid 
body, softer than a bone, but harder than a li- 
gament. In it are no cavities or cells for con- 
taining of marrow; nor is it covered over with 
any membrane to make it sensible, as the bones 
are. The cartilages have a natural elasticity, 
by which, if they are forced from their natural 
figure or situation, they return to it of them- 
selves, as soon as that force is taken away. The 
adjectives, of course, signify that which con- 
sists of cartilage. See the next article. 

Canals, by degrees, are- abolished, and grow solid ; 
several of them united grow a iiiembruue j these mem- 
branes further consolidated become cartilagex, and e«r- 
tilagea honvvi. Arhuthnot. 

By what artifice the cartilagineous kind of tishes 
poise themsc'lvcs, ascend and descend at pleasure, 
and conliniie in what depth of water they list, is as 
yet unknown. 

The larynx gives passage to the breath, and as the 
breath passeth through the riinula, makes a vibration 
of those cariilaginoua boilies, w'hich forms that breath 
into a vocal sound or voice, 

HoUler*a Elements of Speech. 

Cartilage, (carlilago, quasi carnilago; from 
caro, carnis, fiesh). A white, elastic, glis- 
tening substance, growing to bones, and com- 
monly called gristle. (!arlilages are divided by 
anatomists into obducent, which cover the 
moveable articulations of bones ; inter-articular, 
which are situated between the articulations, and 
which unite one bone with another. Their use 
is to lubricate the articulations of bones, ami to 
connect some bones by an immoveable toiiesiun. 
Sec Anatomy. 

Cartilaginous, in ichthyology, a title given 
to all fish whose muscles are supported by car- 
tilages instead of bones. It comprehends the 
same genera to which lanmcus has given tlie 
name of amphibia nantes : Many of the cartila- 
ginous fish are viviparous, being excluded from 
egg, which is hatched within them. The e^g 
consists of a white and yolk ; and is lodged in 
a case formed of a tlnck tough substatice, not 
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unlike softened horn : such are the eggs of the 
i*ay and shark kinds. Some are oviparous ; such 
are the sturgeon, &c. They breathe cither through 
certain apertures beneath, as in the ray ; on their 
sides, as m the shark, &c. ; or on the top of the 
head, as in the pipe-fish ; for they have not co- 
vers to their gills, like the bony fish. 

CAHTMEL, a town of Lancashire, seated 
among the fells, near the river Kent. It has a 
hand.sonic church, built in the form of a cross ; 
and a market on Monday, well .supplied with 
corn, sheep, and fish. It is eleven miles north 
by west of Lancaster, and 261 N.N. W. of 
lA>ndon. 

CARTO'ON, n. Fr. carton; Ital. cartone ; 
Lat. charta. A painting or drawing on large 
paper. Tlie celebrated series of drawings by 
Raphael is called the cartoons, by way of emi- 
nence, for the same reason that the most noble 
of musical instruments is named the organ. 

It is with a vulgar idea that tliu world holtolds the 
cartoons of Raphaid, and every one feels his share of 
pleasure and entertainment. Watts. 

Cartoon, or Carton, is a design drawn on 
strong paper, to be afterwards calked through 
and transferred on the fresh plaster of a wall, to 
be painted in Ercsco. It is also used for a de- 
sign colored, for working in mosaic, tnpestry, 
&c. The word is from the Italian cartone, (carta 
paper, and one large), tlenoiing many sheets of 
paper pasted on canvas, on which large designs 
are made, whether colored or with chalks only. 
Of these many are to be seen at Rome, particu- 
larly by Doinenichino. Those by Andrea Man- 
tegna, which are at Hampton Cotirt, were made 
for paintings in tlu* old ducal palace at Mantua. 
But the most famous performances ot this sort 
are the 

Cartoons of RAPiiAEr., so deservedly ap- 
plauded throughout Europe, with regard to tin? 
invention, and to the nolrle expression of such a 
variety of characters, countenances, anti attitudes ; 
they are seven in number, and form only a small 
part of the historical designs executed by this great 
artist, while engaged in the chambers of the Va- 
tican, under popes J ulius 11. and Leo X. hen 
finished, they were sent to Flanders, to be copied 
in tapestry, for adorning the jiontifical apart- 
ments. On that city bidng plundered in the 
time of Clement VTl. Raphael’s scholars lied, 
and none were left to enquire after the original 
cartoons, which lay neglected in the store-rooms 
of the manufactory. The important revolutions 
also which followed in the Low Countries jire- 
vented their being noticed. It was therefore a 
fortunate circumstance that the.se seven esca))od 
the wreck of the others, which were torn in 
pieces, dnd of which fragments are dispersed in 
different collections. These seven were purchased 
by Rubens for Charles 1. and they have been so 
roughly handled from the first, that holes were 
pricked for the weavers to pounce the outlines, 
and other parts almost cut through in tracing. 
In this state they also fortunately escaped ine 
sale amongst the royal collection, from the dis- 
proportioned appraisement of these .seven a 
i,'300, and the nine pieces, being the 
Julius Ca:.sai, by Andrea Mantegna, at 
They seem to have been little taken notice o » i - 
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Kins William built a gallery for tliem at Ilamp- 
toa Court ; where they are now open to public 
inspection. Mr. Holloway has engraved some, 
excellent plates of these cartoons. 

CARTOUCH, in architecture and sculpture, an 
ornament representing a scroll of i)aper. It is 
usually a flat member, with wavings to represent 
some inscription, device, epithet, or ornament 
of armoury. They are, in architecture, much 
the same as modillions ; only these are set un- 
der the cornice in wainscoting, and those under 
the cornice at the eaves of a house. 

Cartouche, in the military art, a case of wood 
about three inches thick at the bottom, girt with 
marlin, holding about 400 musket halls, besides 
six or eight balls of iron, of a pound weight, to 
be fired out of a howitzer, for the defence of a 
pas.s, k.c. 

CA'RTRAGE, or I Fr. cartouche ; Ital. car- 
(’a'rtridoe, n. S toccia. A parchment, 
flannel, or paper case, filh^d with gunpowder 
for the service of artillery or musketry. 

Our monarch stands in person by. 

His new-cast cannons firmly to explore ; 

The strength of hlg-corncd powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartrage sorts for every bore. 

Dryden. 

Are you sure you do nothing to quit scores witli 
? — "Vothing at all your honour, unless now and 
then we happen to fling a cartridge into the kitchen lire, 
or put a spatterdash or so into the soup ; ami some- 
tiiues little Ned drums up and down stairs a little in 
the night. Sheridan. 

Cartridce, a paper or case, holding the exact 
charge of a fire-arm. Those for muskets, carliines, 
and pistols, hold both the powder and hall for 
the charge ; and those for cannon and mortars arc 
usually in cases of ])astehoard or tin, sometimes 
of wood, half a foot long, adapted to the caliber 
of the piece. 

CAnTiinxiF, Box, a case of wmod or turned 
iron, covered with leather, holding a dozen mus- 
ket cartridges. It is worn upon a belt, and 
hangs -a little lower than the right poeket-hole. 

CA'RTULARY. Old Fr. cartulaire ; J.at. 
charta. Johnson erroneously defines cartulary 
or chartulary, ns a place where records are kept, 
whereas it signifies the record itself, and the 
title of an ecclesiastical officer to whose care the 
records are committed. 

Entering a memorial of them in the chartxdary or 
legcr-book of some adjacent monastery. Blackstone. 

(’AH-TWRldllT (Christopher), an F.nglish 
divine, born at York, in 1002. He was very 
eminent for his knowledge in the Hebrew lan- 
guage ; and wrote FJecta Targumico-Ilabbinica 
in Genesim, et in FAoduni, published in 1043 
and 1653, 8vo. He died in 16.52. 

Cartwright (Thomas), a celebrated divine 
of the puritan party, horn in Herefordshire in 
1555 He received his education at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, of which he became a fellow, 
hut afterwards exchanged for a fellowship in 
l^nnity. Having taken his degree of 13. D. iu 
^567, he commenced preacher, and became very 
popular; but his opinions being somewhat pres- 
hyterian, he was complained of by archbishop 
Gnndal, and wa» prevented from taking his 


doctor’s degree, ‘and obliged to give up his fel- 
lowship. He now went over to the continent, 
and was chosen minister to the English mer- 
chants at Antwerp, and afterwards at Middle- 
burg; hut returning to England, he used his 
utmost en<leavour to overturn the ecclesiastical 
order, and establish the discipline of the Gene- 
van church. Having written several pieces with 
that view, to which Dr. Whitgift replied, Cart- 
wright was at length thrown into prison. Ity the 
favor of lord Burleigh and the earl of Leicester, 
however, he was released from liis confinement, 
and the latter appointed him master of his hos 
pital at Warwick, where he died in J603. He 
wrote a Harmony of the Gospels in Latin, Vhicii 
was published at Amsterdam in 1647 ; also a 
Commentary on the Proverbs, and vaiio\is othe. 
works. His Confutation of tlie Rhenish Testa- 
ment did not come out till after Ins death. 

(’artwhigiit (William), an eminent divine 
and poet, born at Northway, near Tewkesbury, in 
Gloucestershire, in 1611. lie finished his edu- 
cation at Oxford ; afterwards went into orders, 
and became a preacher in the University. In 
1642 he was successor in the church of Salisbury ; 
and, in 1643, junior proctor and metaphysical 
reader in the University. He was an expert 
linguist, and an excellent orator. There are ex- 
tant four of his plays, and some poems. He died 
in 1644, aged thirty-three. 

Cartwright (John), an English gentleman, 
of eccentric political character, was the third sou 
of William Cartwright, Ksq. of Marnham,in the 
county of Nottingham, and born there in 1740. 
He was educated at Newark grammar-school, 
and afterwards entered into the navy', in which 
he rose to the rank of lieutenant; hut objecting 
to the American war, he retired from the service. 
He now became major in the Nottinghamsijire 
militia, a circumstance to which he owed the 
popular title of major, long after he ceased to 
hold the commission. In 1775 he published a 
tract entitled American Independence the Glory 
and Interest of Grt^at Britain ; and joined Dr. 
John Jehb in 1780, Granville Sharpe, &c. iu 
forming the Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion. He was roused by the French revolution 
to puhli.sh The (’ommonwealth in Danger, 179.'>, 
and was afterwards the author of numerous ptib- 
lications on a Reform in the House of Commons. 
On the ileath of his elder brother, the estate of 
Marnham devolved to him, which he sold and 
purchased Broiherloft, near Boston, Lincolnshire. 
He afterwards lived for some time at Enfield, 
whence in 1810 he removed to Westminster. 
After the Manchester slaughter, major Cartwright 
attended a meeting at Birmingham, respecting 
that unhappy business, and .subjected himself tu 
an indictmentwith others fora conspiracy. He was 
tried and found guilty at the Warwick assizes, and 
received sentence, June 1, 1821, to pay a fine of 
£100 to the king. His death took place at his 
house in Burton-Crescent, September 23rd, 1 824. 
The Life and Correspondence of major Cartwright 
were published by nis niece in 1826. 

CARVAGE, carvagium, the same with car- 
rucage. Henry 11 L is said to have taken carvage, 
that is two marks of silver, off every knight s fee, 
towards the marriage of his sister Isabella to the 
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emperor. Carvage could only be imposed on 
tenants in capite. 

CAR V £, a. & n. Ang.-Sax. ceorfan, k»rf ; 

CarVer, ft. 5 Dutch, kerven ; Goth, kerf- 
Car'vino, n. Jwa; Swed. karfva. To 
cut any substance, either into eatable pieces or 
elegant fomM ; to grave or engrave ; to divide 
into portions ; to distribute ; to follow the pro- 
fession of a sculptor. Carver is a sculptor ; in the 
more modern acceptation, it means an inferior kind 
of artist, who executes the ornaments of picture 
frames, glasses, and furniture ; it is also one who 
serves at table ; one who apportions according 
to his pleasure. Carving, as a noun, signifies, 
carved figures, sculpture. In the quotation from 
Shakspeare, illustrative of carving at Uible, 
thougli much has been ingeniously said in defence 
of the present reading, 1 am disposed to believe 
that airve is a typographical error, and that, 
probably, the original word was crave. 

But yet had 1 forgotten to devise 
The noble kfrving and the portreiturcs. 

The shape, the countenance, of the figures 
That weren in the oratories three. Chaucer. 

Or they will buy his sheep forth of the cote. 

On they will carven the shepherd's throat. Spenser. 

Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree. 

The fair, the chaste, the unexpressive she. 

Shakspeare. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandished steel. 

Like valour's minion, carved out his passage. Id. 

T do mean to make love to Ford’s wife ; 1 spy rn- 
lerlainineiit in her^ she discourses, she carves, sIl 
gives the leer of invitation. Id. 

In this kind, to come in braving arms. 

Be his own carver, and cut out his way. 

To find out right with wrong, — it may not be. Id. 
How dares sinful dust and ashes invade the prero- 
gative of Providence, and carve out to himself thi 
seasons and issues of life and death. South. 

Yet fearing idleness, the nurse of ill. 

In sculpture exercised his happy skill ; 

And carved in ivory such a maid, so fair. 

As nature could not with his art compare. 

Were she to work. Drtfien. 

The labourer's share, being seldom more than a 
bare subsistence, never allow'S tliat liody of men op- 
portunity to struggle with the richer, unless when 
some common and great distress emboldens them to 
carve to their wants. Locke. 

They can no more last like the ancients, than ex- 
cellent carvings in wood like those marble and 
brass. Temple. 

Well then, things handsomidy were served. 

My mistress for the si rangers carved. Prior. 

Were any common booty got, 

'Twas his each portion to allot; 

For why, he found there might to picking, 
jEven in the carving of a chicken. f/ot/. 

Had Democrat.es really carved mount Athos into a 
statue of Alexander the Great, and had the memory 
of the fact been obliterated by some accident, who 
could have aflerw'ards have proved ii imposstuh but 
that it might casually have been ? Reni^eg. 

A Carver, to cut up inr.it, was sliled by the 
Romans, carptor and carpu.s ; sometimes scissor, 
scindendi magister, and structor. In the great 
families at Rome, the carver was an office? of 
some rank. There were masters to teach the 


art regularly, by figures of ^animals cut in wood* 
The Greeks also had their carvers, called diarpot, 
q. d. deribitares, or distributors. In the pimi** 
tive times, the master of the f^ast carved for all 
his guests. Thus in Homer, when Agamemnon’s 
ambassadors were entertained at Achilles’s table 
the hero himself carved the meat. In Sparta, 
the office on solemn occasions was exercised by 
some of the chief men. In Scotland, the king 
has an hereditary carver in the family of Ajastru** 
ther. 

Carver (.Jonathan), was born at Connecticut, 
North America, in 1732. His father, who w-as 
a justice of peace, died when he was only five 
years of age ; and his friends educated him in the 
medical line. But he preferred a military life ; 
and joining the army, served with considerable 
reputation till the peace of 1763. lie afterwards 
resolved on travelling, and the route he projected 
was to explore the interior of America, and to 
penetrate as far as the Pacific Ocean, which he 
accomplished, amidst innumerable difficulties, 
and published an Account of his Travels in 1776. 
After returning from his arduous journey, he 
came over to Imgland, in hopes of some prefer- 
ment, but wa.s disappointed, and, to support 
himself and his family, was under the necessity 
of accepting the office of clerk of the lottery. 
He died in very ])Oor circumstances, in 1780. 
Besides the Account of his Travels, he wrote an 
Essay on the Culture of Tobacco* 

Carvino, in a general sense, the art or act of 
cutting or fashioning a hard body, by means of 
some sharp instrument, especially a chissel. In 
this sense carving includes statuary and engraving, 
as well as cutting in wood. But in the strict 
and limited sense, it is the art of cutting figures 
in wood. In this sense, according to Pliny, it 
is prior both to statuary and ])ainling. To carve 
a figure, it must 1)0 first drawn or pasted on the 
wood. The rest of the block, not covered by 
the lines of the design, are then to be cut away 
with little narrow pointed knives. The wood 
fittest for the use is that which is hard, lough, 
and close, as beech, but especially box ; to pre- 
pare it for drawing the design on, it is washed 
over with white lead tempered in water ; which 
enables it either to bear ink or the crayon, or even 
to take the impression by chalking. When the 
design is to be pasted on the wood, this whiten- 
ing is omitted. T'he printed side of the figure 
being wiped over with gum tragacvinth dissolved 
in water, it is clapped smooth on the wood, and 
let dry ; then welted slightly over, and thesurfiice 
of the paper gently fretted off, till all the strokes 
of the figure appear distinctly ; after which the 
carver begins to cut out tlie figure. 

CAllUM, in botany, a genus of the digynia 
order, and pentrandria class of plants ; natural 
order, 'forty-fifth, umbel latai. The fruit is ovate, 
oblong, and striated ; the involucrum monophyl- 
lous ; the petals are carinated or keel-shaped be- 
low, and marginated by their inflection. 
carui, the caraway of tlie shops, grows naturally 
in many places of Britain. It is a biennial plant 
which rises from seeds one year, flowers the next, 
and perishes soon after the se^s are ripe- R 
has a strong aromatic taste, and a taper root like 
a parsnip, but much smaller, which runs <ie«P 
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into the ground, sending out many small fibres, 
r’rom the root rise one or two smootli, solid, 
channelled stalks, about two feet high, garnished 
with winged leaves, having long naked foot 
stalks. C. hispanicum is also a biennial, and is 
a native of Spain. It rises with a stronger stalk 
than the former, which seldom grows more than 
a foot and a-half high ; but is closely garnished 
witli fine narrow leaves like those of dill. The 
seeds have an aromatic smell, and a warm pun- 
gent taste. They are used in cakes, incrusted 
with sugar, as sweetmeats, and distilled with 
spirituous liquors for the sake of the flavor they 
afl’ord. They are in the number of the four 
greater hot seeds ; and frequently employed as a 
stomachic and carminative, in flatulent colics, &(:. 

CAIlUNCUfA, or ( 'arunci.k, in anatomy, is 
a term applied to several parts of the human 
body. See Anatomy. 

CARIJNCUL/K, Pa PI* FL LARKS, or Mamfi.- 
lahf.s, little protuberances in the inside of the 
pelvis of the kidneys, made by the extremities 
«)f the tv^bes, which bring tlie serum from the 
glands in the exterior parts, to the pelvis. They 
are about the size of a pea, and were first obser- 
ved by Carpus. 

CAR WAR, a seaport town in the province of 
North Canara, Ilindostan. it was formerly a 
place of considerable commerce ; the East India 
(Company having had a factory hero in 1 <373, hut 
during the reign of Tippoo Sail), the town went 
entirely to decay. The terra japonica grows 
here below the Ghauts in abundance : and the 
.Mahratta merchants purchase considttrable quan- 
tities of salt at (3arwar. The northern part of 
this district is but thinly inhabited, and the hills 
are very unprodiictive. Slaves are not found 
here. At the mouth «)f the river (^arvvar is a 
fort called Sculasiva Row, built by one of the 
Kajahs of Soonda, whose name it bears. It is 
fifty-four miles south by ca.st from Goa. Lai. 
1 C -19 N., long. 7'\^ 4' E. 

CARY ( Lucius), lord viscount Falkland, was 
horn in Oxfordshire, about A.D. KilO; a young 
nobleman of great abilities. About the time of 
his father’s death, in 1633, he Wiis made gentle- 
man of the privy chamber to king Charles 1. and 
afterwards secretary of state, liefore the assem- 
bling of the long parliament, he had devoted 
himself to literature, and when called into pub- 
lic life, he stood foremost in all attacks on the 
high ])ierogativ(! of the crown ; but when civil 
convulsions came to an extremity, he defended 
the limited powers that remaiuccl to monarchy. 
Anxious however for his coiintry, he seems to 
have dreaded equally the prosperity of the royal 
party, and that of the parliatnent; and among 
his intimate friends, often sadly reiterated the 
word — lY^ace. Yet he freely exp<)S(*d fiiatperson 
mr the king in all hazardous ont.erprisos, and was 
xilled in the thirty-fourth year of his age, at the 
battle of Newbury. He wrote — 1, Speech on 
m Counsellors about the King. 2 . Spe-'-h 
■'gainst 1.0 rd Keeper Finch and the Judges. 3. 
‘Speech against the Bishops. 4. Speech coiicer- 
ning Episcopacy, 'i. A Discourse on the Infal- 
hbility of the Church of Rome; and a View of 
<|otne Exceptions made gainst that Discourse. 6. 
letter to F. M.'s five Captious Questions pro- 
\ or.. V. 


pounded by a Factor of the Papacy, 4t6. ; and 7 
A J^etter to Dr. Beale, Master of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Carnbridge. 

CARYA, or Caryae, a town of Laconia, hj- 
*tweeii SparU and the holders of Messenia : 
where stood a temple of Diana, thence called 
Caryatis. ; 

CARYATES, in antiquity, a festival in 
honor of Diana, held at Carya. The chief cere- 
mony was a dance said to have been invented by 
Castor and Pollux, and performed by the virgins 
of the place. During Xerxes’ invasion, the La- 
conians not daring to appear a:nd celebrate the 
cu.stomary solemnity, to prevent incurring the 
anger of the goddess by such an intermission, the 
neighbouring .swains are said to have assembled 
and sung bucolismi, or pastorals, which is said 
to liave been the origin of bucolic poetry. 

Cary AXES,. 'or Caryatides, from ('arya, a 
city taken by the Greeks, who led away tlic 
women captives : and, to perpetuate their slavery, 
represented them in buildings as charged with 
burdens; anil thus gave rise to the name of an 
order of columns or pilasters, under the figures 
of women, dressed in long robes, .serving to suji- 
port entablatures, 

CARY L (Joseph), an eminent divine of the 
seventeenth century, bred at Oxford, and some 
time preacher to the society of Lincoln’s Inn. 
He was a frequent preacher before the long jiar- 
liament, a licenser of tlieir books, a member of 
the assembly of divines, and one of the triers for 
the approbation of ministers ; in all which ca- 
pacities he showed himself a man of consider- 
able parts and learning, but with great zeal 
against tlie king’s person and cause. On the 
Restoration, he was silenced by the act of uni- 
formity, ami lived privately in London ; where, 
besides other works, he dtslinguished himself by 
a laborious Exposition of the Book of Job; and 
died in 1672. 

CARYLL (John), an English poet, of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, sccictary to queen 
Mary, the wife of .lames 11., and one wlio fol- 
lowed tlie foituiK'S of his master, who kniglited 
him. He vmjs the author of two plays: 1. Thi; 
English Princess, or the Death of Richard HI., 
1667, 4to. 2. Sir Salomon, or the (’autious 
Coxcomb, 1671, 4to ; and in 1700 he published 
The Psalms of Daviil, translated from the \’ul- 
gate, rimo. 

CARYGCAR, in botany, a genus of the 
tctragyiiia order, and polyandria class of plants : 
CAE. cpiinquepartite, the petals five, the styles 
most frisjuently four. The fruit is a plum, with 
nucleuses, and four furrows netted. Tlirce spe- 
cic.s: West Indies, and South America; (’. 
nuciferum yields a drupe of the size of a man’s 
head, the nuts of which are eatable. 

CARYOPllYI.L/EUS, in zoology, a genus of 
the class vermes ; order intestina. Body round ; 
mouth dilated and fringed ; clay-color ; about 
an inc’n long. Inhabits the intestines of various 
fresh-%vuter fishes. 

CARYOPIIYLLLS, in botany, the clove tree, 
a genus of the monogynia order, and poly- 
andria class of plants ; natural order nineteenth, 
hesperidea : cor. is tctrapelalous ; cae. tetra- 
nhyllous; the belly monosperraous below the 
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receptacle of the flower. Of this the principal 
species is C. aroinaticus, whicli is a native of the 
.Molucca Islands, particularly of Amboyna, 
where it is principally cultivated. The clove 
tree resembles, in its bark, the olive; and is 
about the height of the laurel, which it also 
resembles in its loaves. No verdure is ever seen 
under it. It has a great number of branches, at 
the extremities of winch arc produced vast quan- 
tities of flowers, that are first white, then green, 
and at last pretty red and hard. When they 
arrive at this degree of maturity, they are, pro- 
perly speaking, cloves. As they dry, they 
assume a dark yellowish cast ; and, when gather- 
ed, become of a deep l)rown. Tlic season for 
gathering the cloves is from October to Febru- 
aiy. The bouijhs of the trees are then strongly 
shaken, or the cloves beaten down with long reeds. 
Tvarge (Joths are spread to receive them, and 
they are afterwards either dried in the sun, or 
hi the smoko of the bamboo cane. The cloves 
which esca])e the notice of those who gather 
them, or are j)urjmsely left upon the tree, con- 
tinue to grow till tliey are about an inch in 
thickness; and these falling ofT, produce new 
plants, wliicli do not bear in less than eight or 
nine years. The clove, to be in perfection, must 
be full sized, heavy, oily, and easily broken ; 
of a tine smell, and of a hot aromatic taste, so as 
almost to burn the throat. It should make the 
fingers smart when hantlled, and leave an oily 
moisture upon them when pro.ssod. In the East 
Indies, and in some parts of Europe, it is so 
much admired, as to lie thought an indispensable 
ingredient in almost every dish. It is put into 
tlieir food, liquors, wines, and enters likewise 
the composition of their ])erfiunes. Cloves are 
veiy hot, stimulating, aromatics ; and possess, in 
an eminent degre*^, the general virtues of sub- 
stances of tliis class. Their ])ungency resides in 
their resin ; or rather in a combination of resin 
with essential oil : for the spirituous extract is 
very pungent ; but if the oil and the resin eon- 
tained in this extract arc separated from eacli 
other by distillation, tlie oil will be very mild; 
Hcd any pungency which it does retain, proceeds 
from some small portion of adhering resin, and 
the remaining resin will be insipid. No plant, or 
part of any plant, contains such a quantity of oil 
as cloves do. From sixteen ounces, Newman 
obtained by distillation two ouuce.s and two 
drams; and IlofTinan obtained an ounce and an 
half of pil from two ounces of the spice. The 
oil is specifically heavier than water. Cloves 
acquire weight by imbibing water ; and this they 
will do at some considerable distance. The 
Dutch, who trade in cloves, make a eonsidi^rahli! 
advantage by knowing this secret. They sell 
them alway.s by weight ; and when a bag -r' 
cloves is ordered, they bang it, for several hom.s 
before it is sent in, over a vessel of water, at 
about two feet distance from the surfic**. The 
clove tree is never cultivated in Europe. At 
Amboyna the company have allotted tiie inhabi- 
tants 4000 parcels of land, on each of which 
they were at first allowed, and about the year 
1720 compelled, to plant about 125 trees, 
amounting in all to 500,000. Each of tlrese 
trees produces annudlly on an average more than 


two pound of cloves; and, consequently, the 
collective produce must weigh more than a mil- 
lion. The cultivator is paid with the specie that 
is constantly returned to the company, and re- 
ceives some unbleached cottons, which are 
brought from Coromandel. 

CAiiYOPiiyLLUs, the pink. See Dianthus. 

Caryophyt.lus, bennet. See Geum. 

CARYOTA, in botany, a genus of plants of 
the order monuicia, class polyandria: male cal. 
common ; rou. tripartite ; the stamina very nu- 
merous ; female one pistil, and a disperrnous 
berry. 

CASA (.John de la), archbisho]) of Benevento, 
was born at Florence in 1503. He was educated 
at Bologna, and afterwards settled at Rome 
where he was appointed clerk of the apostolical 
chamber in 153ft. In 1544 he received the arch- 
bishopric of Benevento, and the same year was 
sent nuncio to Venice, where ho displayed great 
diplomatic abilities. Gn account of his connex- 
ion with cardinal Farnese, he fell into disgrace 
under Julius III., but under Paul IV. he was 
made secretary of state. His principal work is 
entitled (Jalatca, or Art of Living in the World, 
lie also wrote several beautiful Italian {loems ; 
the Lives of Cardinals Contarini and Benibo, 
&c. He died in 15.^6. 

CASAL, a strong town of Italy, the capital of 
the duchy of Montferrat, having a citadid and 
bishop’s see, and standing on the right bank of 
the 1*0. The principal traffic of the place is in 
cattle, pig.s hams; the la.st of which are 
much esteemed for tlieir fine flavor. This place 
has frequently changed masters, having been in 
possession of the Spaniards, the Fremdi, and the 
king of Sardinia. It has been under tlie last 
government since 1746. Long, 19' E., lat. 
45'^ 12' N. 

CASAS (Bartholomew de las), bishop of Chi- 
apa, was born at Seville, in 1474 ; and in 1493 
.sailed, together with his father, with ("hristopher 
(’oluinbus, on his seirond voyage to Hispaniola. 
On his return to Spain he embraced the state of 
an ecclesiastic, and obtained a curacy in the 
island of ('uba, where he employed his time in 
endeavouring to convert the Indians, and in 
protecting them, as much as possible, from the 
cruelty of his comit’ymen. At last the court, 
moved by his continual remonstrances, pa.ssed 
several laws in favor of the Indians, and ordered 
the governors to see them executed. He died at 
Madrid, in l.'iGfi, aged ninety-two. IBs principal 
works are, An Account of the Destruction of the 
Indies; several Treatises in favor of the Indies, 
against Sepulveila, who wrote a book to justify 
the inhuman barbarities committed by the Spa- 
niaras and also a very curious, and now 
scarce, work in Latin, on this question, Whe- 
ther kings or princes can, consistently witli con- 
science, or in virtue of any right or title, iilienato 
their subjects, and place them under the do- 
minion of anuthc'r sovereign ? 

CASATI (Paul), a learned Jesuit, bom at 
I’lacentia in 1617. After having taught raaUie- 
matics and divinity at Rome, he was sent in 
Sweden to queen Christina, whom he 
on to embrace the Roman Catholic religion* 
wrote, I. Vacuum Proscriptum. 2. Terra 
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chinis Mota. 3. Meehan icorum l.ibri Oclo. 4. 
I)c Igne Dissertationes ; which is much es- 
teeme^I- 5. De Angelis Disputatio Theolog. 6. 
Ifydrostiitica* Dissertationes. 7. Optics Dispu- 
tationes. It is remarkable Ihvit he wrote this 
treatise on optics at eighty-eight years of age, 
and after he was blind. lie also wrote several 
books in Italian. He died at Parma in 1707. 

CASAUJ30N (Isaac), a learned divine and 
critic, born at Geneva in 1559. He was chosen 
professor of Greek at Geneva, when only twenty- 
three years of age; ami in 1586 he married a 
daughter of Henry Stephens, the printer, by 
wlioin he had twenty children. Having con- 
tinued at Geneva about twelve years, he after- 
wards went to fill the professor's chair at Mont- 
pellier ; being dissatisfied with his situation, he 
removed to Paris, in hopes of a professorship 
which was promised him, but which he never 
obtained ; and though a pension was granted 
him, it was ill paid. In 1000 he was one of the 
judges on the l*rotcstant side, in the conference 
between cardinal du Perron and du Plessis Mor- 
nay, and gave his voice against the latter, from 
which it was thought he was going to change his 
party and religious opinion; and cardinal du 
Perron was directed to communicate with him in 
that view : but the result was the inflexible reso- 
lution of Casaubon to bold by the Protestant 
priuciples. His pension, however, was increased, 
and he was appointed librarian to the king in 
1003. After the death of Henry IV". ho went to 
England with Sir Henry VVotton, ambassador 
from king James I., where he was kindly re- 
ceived. King James settled a considerable pen- 
sion on him, and gave him a prebend at West- 
minster, and another at Canterbury. He died 
in 1014, and was interred in Westminster abbey, 
where a monument was erected to him. lit; 
was the author of valuable notes on Diogenes 
Laertius, inserted in Stephens’ edition of that 
author, 1594. Also tlte various readinijs, &c. of 
Theocritus, in Crispinus’ Geneva edition. 3. 
Strabonis Gcographiye, &c. fol. Genev. 1.587. 
4. Novum Testamentum Grmeutn, IGrao. 1587, 
with notes. 5. Dionysius Halicarnasseiisis, &c. 
fol. Geuev. 1588. 6. Polymni Strat.igematum 

LihriVHT, 16mo. 1589. 7. Dicicarchi Geogra- 

phica, &c. 8vo. Genev. 1589. 8. Aristotelis 

Opera, See. fol. Genev. 160.5. 9. C. Plinii et 

Lpistolse, &c. 12mo. Genov. 1591. 10. Theo- 

phrasti Charaeferes, &c. 12nio. 1592. 11. Apu- 

leii Apologia, &c. 4to. 1593. 12. (L Suetonii 

Tranquilli Opera, 4to. Genev. 1595, Paris. UUO. 
13. 1’ubl. Syri Minn, &c. Bvo. 1698. 14. Albe- 
it'*! Deipnosophist, &c. 2 vols. fol. Genev. 1597. 
L'>. Ilistoriae Augnstm Scriptoros, 4to. P;u-is. 
|f)03. 16. Persii Satyr®, &c. 8vo. Paris! 1605, 
Loud. 1647. 17. De Satyricae < Jra-comm, &c. 

1605. 18. Polybii Opera, ike. fol. 

™s. 1609. 19. Jusephi Scaligeri Opera, 4to. 

ians. 1610, Prancof. 1612. 2o! De llebus Sa- 

ens et Keclesiaslicis Exercitatioucs XVt, 
Lasauhon (Meric), the son of Isaac, was 
'orn at Geneva in 1599. He was bred at Ox- 
ora, and took tlte degree of M. A. in 1621 . The 
same year he publislied a book in defence of his 
/I ^inst the calumnies of certain Roman 
^ “ohes ; which gained him the favor of king 


.fames I. and a considerable reputation abroad; 
He was made prebendary of Canterbury by arch- 
bishop Laud. In the beginning of the civil war 
he lost all his promotions, but still continued to 
publish, (/liver Cromwell, then lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the parliament’s forces, would have em- 
ployed him in writing the history of the war ; 
but he declined it, owning, that his subject would 
oblige him to make such reflections as would be 
ungrateful, if not injurious, to his lordship. 
Notwithstanding this answer, Cromwell, sensible 
of his worth, ordered £300 or £400 to be paiil 
him by Cromwell, a bookseller in London, on 
demand, without requiring from him any ac- 
knowledgment. But this offer he rejected, though 
his circumstances were then low. At the same 
time it was proposed by his friend Mr. Greaves, 
who belonged to the library at St. James’s, that 
if (’asaubon would gratify Cromwell, all his 
father’s Iwoks (which were then in the royal li- 
brary, having been purchased by king .lames) 
should be restored to him, and a pension of £300 
a year paid to the family, as long as the youngest 
son of Dr. Casaubon should live ; but this also 
was refused. He likewise refused handsome 
offers from Christina queen of Sweden, being 
determined to spend the remainder of his life in 
England. At the Hesloralion he recovered all 
his preferments, and continued writing till his 
death in 1671. He was the author of an Eng- 
lish translation of Antoninus’s Mcdi» itions, and of 
Lucius Elorus ; editions of several of the classics, 
with notes ; with many other works : and he left 
a number of MSS. to the university of (Jxford. 

CASCABLl:', the knob or button of metal, be- 
hind the breech of a cannon, as a sort of handle 
whereby to elevate and direct the piece. The 
neck of the cascablo is the part which joins it to 
the breech-mouldings ; its diameter is three- 
quarters of a calibre; that of ilie button sotue- 
thing more than a calibre. The length of the 
cascable is always tw'o calibres and a quarter. 

CAS’CADE, Er. cascade; Ital. cascata; from 
aiscarCy to fall. A cataract ; a water-fall ; ge- 
nerally applied to those which are either artificial, 
or of minor or secondary importance. 

Rivers diverted from their native course. 

And bound ■with chains of artificial force. 

From large cascades in pleasing tumult rolled. 

Or ro.se through figured stone, or breathing gold. 

Pfiflr. 

The river Teverono throws itself down a preci- 
pice, and falls by several cascades from ono rock to 
another, till it gains the bottom of the valley. 

A ddison. 

Cascades are either natural, as that at Tivoli, 
&e. or artificial, as these at Versailles, &c. and 
either fall with gentle ilescent, as those of Sceaux ; 
or in form of a busset, as at Trianon ; or down 
steps, in form of perron, as at St. Cloud ; or from 
bason to bason, &c. 

CASCllUOM, a kind of lever, or crooketl 
spade, used instead of the plough, upon rocky 
ground, in the island of Barray. 

CASE, V. & w. ^ Er. caisse; Ital. cassu; 
CaSe-knife, s. / Span, caxa; Lat. capsa 
Ca'se-habden, yUapx^a. Such are the de- 
Case-suot, i rivations from the southern 
Ca'se-wobm. ./languages. Those from the 
V 2 
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northern are equally close. Mcrs. Goth. k(is; 
Sw. kasse ; Hmig. kass ; Ic. cash ; Dutch has ; 
Scot, cassk. All of which mean something that 
contains. A case is primarily, tliat which covers 
or contains any thing else; as, a covering; a 
box ; a sheath. In its secondary meanings, it 
still clearly refers to the idea of including. It 
indicates condition wuth respect to external cir- 
cumstances ; the state of things, of the body, or 
of disease ; a statement of a disease ; a narra- 
tive, or question, submitted to a barrister, for 
bis opinion ; the condition of the body, with 
respect to plumpness or leaness ; a contingence ; 
a possible event ; a particular instance ; repre- 
sentation of any lact or question ; and the change 
in the terminations of nouns. In case, is a form 
of supposition, meaning if it should happen. 
Johnson says, this is a form of speech now little 
used : but why he says so, is not apparent, the 
phriise being still frequently heard. To case is, 
to inclose in a case ; to envelope as a case does ; 
to put on an exterior covering of materials, dif- 
ferent from tlK)se of the interior; and, lastly, but 
unusually, to uncover. ' < skin. The neuter verb 
is employed only lii Lv^rously, in the signification 
of putting cases, containing representations of 
facts. 

And such a case betide, and that as fast. 

That Troilus wel understode that she 
Nu’s nat so kindc as that hire ought to be ; 

And, finally, he wotc, now out of dout 
That al is lost that he hath hen about. 

Chaucer. Troilus and Creseide. 
Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of so great grace, 

How dare I think such glory to attain? 

These that have it attained were in like case, 

Quoth he, as wretched, and lived in like pain. 

Spenser. 

Well, 1 do find each man most wise in his own case. 

Sidney. 

Heart, once be stronger than thy continent. 
Crack thy frail case. Shakspeare. 

Quc.stioxn your royal thoughts, make the case youni. 

Id. 

Thou lyest, most ignorant monster, I am in case to 
lostle a constable. Id. 

Case ye, case ye, on with your vigors. Id. 

Thy cry went once for thee. 

And still it might, and yet it may again. 

If thou w'ould’st not entomb thyself alive. 

And case thy reputation in a tent. Id. 

For in case it should be certain, hard it cannot be 
for them to show us where we shall find it ; that wc 
may say, that these were the orders of the apostles. 

Hooker. 

It was well ; for we had rather met with calms .ind 
contrary winds, than any tempests ; for our sick were 
many, and in very ill case. Hacon. 

If ho he not apt to beat over matters, an.‘ to rail 
up one thing to prove and illustrate anoil er, i« t him 
study the lawyer’s cases; so every defect of the mind 
may have a special receipt. id. 

A sure retreat to his force?, in case ih. - should 
have an ill day, or unlucky ehance ii* the lieli’-. Id. 

In each, seven .small brass and imn guns, 
charged with case-shot. Clarendon. 

Quoth Ralph, X should not, if I were. 

In case for action, now be here. Hudibrts*. 

The low-roofed tortoises do dwell 
lu cases lit of tortoise-shell. MarveU, 


Each thought was visiblo that rolled within. 

As through a crystal case the figured hours are seen. 

J^ryden. 

Some knew the. face. 

And all had heard the much lamented case. Id, 

Pray have but patience till then, and when I am 
in a little better case, I’JJ throw tnyself in the very 
mouth of you. H Kstranye. 

They presently fall to reasoning and casing upon 
the matter with him, and laying distinctions before 
him. j,j\ 

Cadises, or case-worms, arc to be found in tins 
nation, in several distinct counties. T'loyer. 

Just then, Carissa drew, with tempting grace, 

A tw'o-cdged weapon from the shining case. Pope. 

My youth may be made, as it never fails in ex- 
ecutions a case of compas.sion. 

dd. Preface to his Works. 

The case of the holy house is nobly designed, ami 
executed by great masters. Addison. 

The king always acts w'ith a great case-knife stjick 
in his girdle, which tin? lady snatches from him in the 
struggle, and so defends herself. fd. 

Your parents did not produce you mucli into rho 
w'orld, whereby you have fewer ill impressions; hut 
they failed, a» is generally the case, in too much 
neglecting to cultivate your inin<l. Swift. 

The priest was pretty well in case. 

And shewed some liuinour in his face. Id. 

Chalybeate wati^r seems to be a proper remedy in 
hypochondriacal cases. Arhuthnot. 

The atheist, in case things should fall out contrary 
to his belief or expectation, has made no provision for 
this case. TiUot.vm. 

The case is plain, the monarch said, 

False glory hath iny youth mislead. Cay. 

Love calls me hence, a favourite cow 
Expect me near yon barlcy-inow, 

And when a lady's in the case. 

You know all other things gives place. Id. 

For who, to thoughtless ignorance a prey. 

Neglects to hold short dalliance with a book? 

Who there but wishes to prolong his stay. 

And on those cases cast a lingering look. 

Duncimhe. 

Indeed ! Pray which of the houses use you ill? — 
There’s the Red Lion an’t half so civil as tlie Old 
Red Lion, 'rhere’s the White Horse, if he wasn l 
case-hardened, ought to be a.shamed to show his face. 

Sheridan . 


C’ask, in grammar. See Grammar. 

Cask, in printing?, a large flat oblong frame 
placed aslope, divided into several little square 
cells ; in each of which are lodged a mnnber ot 
types of the same kind, whence the compositor 
takes them out, as he needs them, to compose lo' 
matter. See Printing. 

CASEARTA, in botany, a genus of platit^ o 
the class decandria, order rnonogynia. Cal. nvf- 
Icaved ; cor. none; nectary four or five-leavei » 
alternating with the stamens : caps, bernct 
within, three-valved, one-celled : sleds wrapped 
in a pulpy pellicle. Species twelve, ten 
of the West Indies and South America ; thp o ® 


two natives of India. . 

CASli-HARDEMING, is a superficial con- 
version of iron into steel, by cementation 
vegetable or animal coals. This opera 
^inerally practised upon smtll pieces o 
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wrought into tools and instruments to which a 
superficial conversion is sufficient : and may be 
performed conveniently by putting the pieces of 
iron to be case-hardened, together with the 
cement, into an iron box, which is to be closely 
shut and exposed to a red heat for some hours. 
By this cementation a certain thickness from the 
surface of the iron will be converted into steel, 
and a proper hardness may be afterwards given 
by sudden extinction of the heated pieces of con- 
verted iron in a cold fluid. See Ikon. 

CASKIC Acid, the name given by Proust to 
an acid found in cheeses, to which he ascribes 
their flavor. It is of the color and consistence 
<»f syrup ; reddens litmus paper ; and has an acid 
l)itter taste mixed with that of cheese. It con- 
cretes, on standing, into a granular transparent 
mass like honey. It does not affect lime water, 
muriate of tin, or acetate of lead. It precipitates 
the oxides of silver, gold, and mercury; but not 
the oxides of metals that mort; strongly attract 
oxygen. With infusion of galls it produces a 
thick white precipitate. Nitric acid converts 
it into oxalic acid, forming at the same time a 
little benzoic acid, and some of the yellow bitter 
|>rinciple. • 

CAS ML (John), a learned German, born at Got- 
tingen in 1533 ; liaving studied in several univer- 
sities, he travelled to Italy, and was made doctor 
of laws at Pisa. In 1563 he became professor of 
philosophy and eloquence at Rostock, and after- 
wards at llelmstadt, when* he died in 161 3. lie 
excelled in his knowledge of the Greek fathers ; 
and he warmly opposed Daniel llotfinan and 
others, who maintained that philosophy i.s ad- 
verse to theology, and that many things are true 
in the latter which are false in the former. He 
carried on a correspondence with some of the 
most eminent scholars of his ago ; and left 
many works, both Greek and l-atin, in verse and 
]>rose. 

CASM'MATE, Fr. casemate; Ital. casamafta; 
Span, casumata. A sufficient portion of etymo- 
logical nonsense has been written with respect to 
llie derivation of this word. Nugent says, ‘ x®®"* 
nara, hiatus, openings, or hollow places under 
ground : the Italians read casamutta, which some 
suppose to liave been designed to express casa- 

mitti a mad-house, or jilace to put fools in.* 
Those w'ho thus supposed, must have been qua- 
lified to reside in siicli a house. Some, with more 
plausibility^ bring the word from casa armnta. 
Alinslieu, however, seems to have hit the right 
uuil upon the head ; he rinds the origin of case- 
’uate in the Spanish casa, n house, and maUtr^ 
*0 kill; and this is quite in accordance witli the 
^'ung explained. Casemate, in its most ex- 
limclud sense, means a covered or .irched work, 
•u protect the troops from shot or shells when 
hu;y are not on duty. Hut the operative case- 
uiate, as it may bo called, and from which the 
' ‘^^'■ived, is a covered battery in the flank 

^ a bastion, next the curtain, which is meant to 
^''Catter death among the besiegei's when they at- 
J'mpt to pass th * ditch, or attack the breach of 
opposite bastion. 

r 1 ^^^E'MKNT, from Ital. casamentOj says 
it that word moans a large house, 

** not easy to discover how the name of an 


edifice ot magnitude came to be converted into 
that of a small window. Others refer it to 
xafffia, hiatus. A casement is a little moveable 
window, mostly within a larger, turning on 
hinges, and usually glazed with glass .set in lead 

Why then you may have a casement of the great 
chamber window, where we play, open, and the moon 
may shine in at the casement. 

Sftakspeare. Midsummer Night's Dream. 
They, wakened with the noise, did fly 
From inward room to window eye. 

And gently opening lid, the casement. 

Looked out, but yet with some amazement. 

Hudibras. 

llis scatter’d pence the flying Nicker flings 
And with the copper shower the casement rings. Gay. 

Like passengers who, at a distance. 

See a man thrown out of a casement. 

All we can do for your assistance 

Is to afford you our amazement. J. H. Stevenson. 

Casement, or Casemate, in architecture, a 
hollow moulding, which some architects make 
one-sixth of a circle, and others one-fourth. 

CAUSED US, adj. Lat. cascus; resembling 
cheese; cheesy. 

Its fibrous parts are from tin; caseotis parts of the 
chyle. Flayer an the Humours. 

('ASETIN, n. Vv. caserne ; a lodgment erected 
between the rampart and tlie houses of fortified 
towns, to serve as apartments or lodgings for the 
soldiers of the garrison. They have usually two 
beds in each, for six soldiers, who mount guard 
alternately ; the third part being always on duty. 

CASH, n. & n. "x Fr. casse, caisse ; Ital. 
Ca'siiif.u, w. cassa ; Span, caxa ; Ger. 

Cash-book, 7 ?.. f^kaste; Dutch, kist, kas ; 
(’asu-keeit.ii, n. J Swed. cussa ; Lat. capsa ; 
money in hand, or in a coffer; coin. By a 
rhetorical figure, the container is put for the 
thing contained. To cash is to give money for 
a note of hand, or oilier mercantile security. 
Casliier and casli-keepcr signify the person wlvo 
has the charge of the money ; the receiver and 
payer. The first of these two words is tliat which 
is now most in use. 

A thief, bent to unhoard the cash 
Of some rich Imrgher. Paradise Last, 

If a stcwanl or cashier he sufTered to run on, with- 
out bringing him to a reckoning, such a sottish for- 
bearance will teach him to sliullle. Santh. 

Flight of cashiers, or mobs, he’ll never mind ; 

And know,4 no losses, while the muse is kind. Pape. 

IJe sent the thief, that stole the ca^h, away. 

And punish’d him that put it in his way. Id. 

Dispensator was properly a cush-keepei', or privy- 
purse. Arhuthnat. 

If tosh run low, his lands in fee. 

Arc. or for sale or mortgage, free. 

If love don’t rule, cash does, and cash alone. ; 

Cash rules the grove, and fells it too besides ; 
Without coj5, camps were thin, and courts were none ; 

Without cash, Malthus tells you * Take no brides.’ 
So cash rules love the ruler, in his own 

High ground, as virgin Cynthia .sways the tides. 

Uyron. Don Juan. 

A follow in a market town. 

Most musical, cried razors up and down, 
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And offered twelve for eighteen-pence ; 

Which certainly seemed wonderous cheap. 

iind for the money quite a heap. 

As every man would buy with cash and sense. 

Wolcot, 

Cash, or ■ > Fr. casser; Lat. casmre. To 

Cash'ieRjV. j discard ; to dismiss with re- 
proach. It is now mostly used to express the 
breaking of an officer. There is another sense 
of the word, equivalent to annulling or vacating; 
as appears in tiie (juotations from South aiul 
Lock*:. 

Doos’l not Wi ll ? Ciissio hall* iM-alon thee ; 

And thou liy that small hurt host cashiered tlassio. 

Shukspeare, 

And thcruupon *Y/.vAm// the {greatest part of his land 
army, he only retained one thousand of the best sol- 
di *:rs. Gorges. 

Ser«)iuls in factions many times prove principals ; 
hut many times also they prove cyphers, and are 
cashiered. liaeint. 

If I lia<i omitted wliat he saitl, his thoughts and 
words b^^ing t!;us emdiiercd in my hands, ho had no 
longer been hurretius. Dryden. 

If we should tirnl a father corrupting his son, or a 
mother lu r jlaughtor, wo must citarge this upon a pe- 
culiar aiu)maly and luisencss of nature ; if the name 
»)f nature, may he allowed to that which seems to he 
utter cashiering of it, ami deviation from, and a con- 
tradiction to, th<? conimon princi[)les of humanity. 

Some cashier, or at least endeavour to invalidate, 
all other argun»cuts, and forbid us to lieurkcu to those 
proofs, as weak or fallacious. Locke. 

'I’lui ruling rogue, who *lrcads to be cashiered. 

Contrives, as In. is liated,to be, feared. Swift. 

CASIil'd.li, or (’asiij.l, :i w* 11 built city <if 
'I'ijrpcr.try, :ibout three miles from the river Suir. 
It is tl le see of an archbi.shop; and it formerly 
eonlainetl a palate in wliicli the kings of Munster 
resith'd. The fine ruins of an <»ld Gothic catlie- 
dral, su])j)ose*l to have been htiilt by St. Patrick, 
are worthy of notice. It is said to have been the 
fust stone edifice in Ireland. Its appearaiii*e, 
togetli*!r with the ruins *)f (.'orinac s chapul, and 
hall of audience, is eMrcmely I'ieturestpie, beiigp 
built on the edge of a steep rock. . The tuml> of 
Curinac is seen in this chapel. At the east angle 
of the building stands a lofty round tower, the 
architeclnre of which is a great cnri*)sity, par- 
ticularly the roof, which is formed of stones so 
admirably jointed that it ;ippear.s perfectly smootli, 
as if covered with a fine cement. The tower is 
fifty-four feet in circumference, five stories high, 
and communicatc.s with the chajiel by subter- 
ranean passages. The modern buildings worthy 
of note .ire the cathedral, of Grecian archite* lurv, 
the archbishop’s palace, a plain but comerMiious 
building, containing an cxcclleiiL library, ;ukI 
many curious manuscripts ; a haiuisoTiic market- 
hou.se, a sessioii’.s house, a county infir:nary, a 
charter school handsomely emlowed, ami barracks 
for foot soldi* rs. It is a corporate to vn, and 
sends one member to the imperial pariiament. 
It is scvenfy-.six miles from Dublin 

(JASIIM F.llE, the ancient A.spira, a province 
of luuthcrii llindostan, now belonging UrAfghau- 
nistaun. Its fi urn is lUNirly oval : tradition *.ay.s, 
tvilii sum* app. aaiK.'j of truth, that it was once 


a large lake or bason, and that the waters forced 
themselves a passage into the river Jhelura. It 
forms a very beautiful and fertile valley, of about 
ninety miles in length and forty in breadtii, 
bounded on the north and north-east by the 
Ilimmaleh mountains, on the south and south- 
east by Kishlewar, and on the west and south- 
west by Lahore, Pounce, Muzufferhabad, &c. 
Its limits towards the last country are a low thick 
wood, skirted by a rivulet. 

Eastern writers speak of this valley as a per- 
petual paradise: it is ‘well watered everywiicro’ 
certainly, and its natural defences are at once 
magnificent and strong. Roses, violets, and in- 
numerable species of flowers, grow wild ; and 
venomous reptiles, so common in various sur- 
rounding countries, are here unknown. The 
principal streams are the Jbelum, and the Chotu 
Singh. The chief towns, Cashmere, Sampre, and 
l.sl;iinabad. The mountains, for the most part, 
are covered with trees and verdure, affording ex- 
cellent pasture for cattle. Among.st them ate 
many romantic valleys, the inhabitants of whicli 
have scarcely any communication with the plains; 
and on account of their poverty, and the inac- 
cessible situation of their dwellings, never have 
been subdued. The vale of Cashmere itself i-, 
generally flat, and very fertile in rice, the general 
food of thi? districts. Wheal and barley are cul- 
tivated at the foot of the hills, where also all the 
fruits of Europe flouri.sb. A superior sallVon is 
also jiroducetl in Cashmere, and iron of an exctl- 
leiit quality, abounds in some of the 111011111:1111". 
The sengendi, or water-nut, of die laki'S, forms 
])ortion of the food of the lower class. The 
shawls of Ca.shmerc are manufacture*! from wool 
of the goats of Thibet. It is, when impoi te*!, of 
a dark gray tint, and bleached in Cashmere by ;i 
preparation of the flour of rice. No other wool 
but that of Thibet ever succeeds in this nianufac 
ture. The pii:cc, which in the weaving alwa)." 
has the rougli si*le downwards, generally weiglis 
from ten to twelve pounds ; the borders are 
joiue*! on afterwards. Plain .shawls are woven 
by two men; th(; flowered or spotted ones rcfinin 
a third assistant ; and the manufacture is so .skm. 
that n*it more than ;i *puirter of an iiicfi of tin 
finest .sort is m:ule in the course of a <Iay. Si.K' 
teen thonsaiul looms are said to be employed upon 
this m:inufacture ; and h 0 , 00 () shawls are 
annually. I'he revenue of the province is fre- 
quently transmitted in these to (yabid. Hen 
also is made the finest writing paper of the cast 
the other ex]H)its are, sugar, pmicr, lacqucni 
ware, otto of rose.s, and drugs. The iialives an 
remarkably ingenious and acute ; white, rohu:’t 
and well made : the females have been long tele 
braled for their beauty. The whole couutq 
doe.s not contain more than . 500,000 inhuhA'^y 

Cash MERE, or Serinaghur, tliecapihdo " 
above province, stands on each side of tht 
Jheluin, over which there are five wooden bm gts 
the breadth of tlie city is irregular, in some p act 
being nearly two miles; and it extends ai 
three miles on each side of the .Ihehnn- 
without fortifications, but there is a citade , c 
Shore Ghur, in the south-east quarter, w lu 
governor resides. The houses are c n< . ^ 
wood, with walla of brick and mortal a ^ 
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the wooden roofs a bed of iine earth is seen, 
which in the summer is sown with flowers. The 
streets are narrow, and choked with filtli. The 
public buildings are unimportant; but in the 
neighbourhood are the remains of several hand- 
some palaces, built by the llindostanee emperors. 
In the north-east quarter of the town is the Dali 
Lake, an oval of five or six miles in circuit, and 
communicating with the Jhelum by a narrow 
channel. On the east side of this beautiful sheet 
of water is a detached hill, called Tukhti Solo- 
mon, on which stands a mosque, dedicated to 
king Solomon. In the centre is an island, con- 
taining the palace Shah al imaret, or ‘ prince of 
building.' Here its founder, the emperor .lehan- 
gire, and his successor Shah .lehan, retired from 
the heat and bustle of an Indian court, to enjoy 
the delightful tranquillity of this almost unearthly 
scene. Cashmere is 587 travelling miles from 
Lahore, 15G4 from Calcutta, and 1822 from 
Madras. 

CASIlOO, a medicinal and aromatic drug, 
used in llindostan by the natives, wlio chew it 
eitlier alone, or mixed with arena. It is extracted 
from a tree called catee, by decoction, macera- 
tion, and evaporation. It is said to strengthen 
the stomach, sweeten the breath, stop coughing, 
fasten loose loclh, &c. Kempfer says it is pre- 
pared at Odowara, in the various forms of pills, 
flowers, small idols, Soc. 

CAST, in the Persian police, one of the two 
judges under the nadab, wlio decide all religious 
matters, grant divorces, &c., and have deputies 
in all cities of the kingdom. 

C-ASIMIR (Matthias Sorbiewski), a Polish 
Jesuit, born in I5‘.)7. He was a most excellent 
poet. His od«‘S, episodes, and epigrams, have 
been thought eijual to those of the finest wits of 
Greece and Rome. Dr. Watts has translated one 
or two of liis small pieces, which are addl'd to 
his l.yric I’oems. He died at Warsaw in KHO, 
aged forty three. The best edition of his poems 
is that of Taris, 175‘J. 

CASING OF Timjskr Work, among builders, 
is the ])laslering the lauise all over the outside 
with mortar, ami iheu striking it while wet by a 
luler, vvitli the t’Orner of a trowel, to make it re- 
semble the joints of free-stone. 

CASK, ?;. & 70 ^ Pr. co!ii]uv ; It. un<l Sp. 

(Usk'et, V. Si n.S cnaco ; l^at. catliifi, caasis. 
Serenins refers the word case to McTS.Coth.kas, 
vascMiium ; and it sc*ems prohabhi that cask 
is from the same root, A cask, in the CDinmon 
usage of the word, signifies a barrel or vessel of 
'vood, to contain liquor or ])rovisions. Poeti- 
cally, it is a helmet, a head-piece. Thi^ diininii- 
hve casket, is a small box, in which to ileposit 
jewels, or things of value. • 

Great inconveniences grow by the beer casks bcint 
commonly .so ilt-seasoucd and roiiditioiicd, as that a 
Rreat part of the beer is ever lest and cast away. 

Jlnici^h. 

beer, if it be over new or ovrr .stale, over strong 
fir not sod, siacll of tin; cask, sharp or sour, is most 
unwholesome. fturton. Amit. Met. 

Let thy blows, doubly redoubled. 

Fall like amusing thunder on tlic cusqnc 
Gf thy pernicious enemy. i^htUisucurc . 


They found him dead and cast into the streeta. 

An empty aisket, where the jewel, life. 

By some damned hand was robbed and ta^en away. 

Id, 

I have writ my letters, auketed my treasure, and 
given order for our horses. Id, 

Mine eye hath found that sad sepulchral rock, 

That was the casket of hcaven^s richest store. Milton, 
Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine. 

And drink old sparkling Alban or Setiue, 

Whose title, and whose age, with mould o’ergrown. 
The good old cask for ever keeps unknown. Dryden. 

And these 

Sling weighty stones, when from afar they fight : 
Their casfjw's arc cork, ti cjivcring thick and light. Id. 

Wliy docs lie load with darts 
His trembling liands, and crush beneath a cask 
Ilis wrinkled brows ? Addison. 

This casket fndia’s glaring gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope. 

In the host of Xerxes they served on foot ; and 
their anus were a dagger, or a javelin, a woode.u 
casfjue, and a buckler of raw liid(;s. Uibbon. 

Ten thousand c/islis 

For ever dribbling out their base contents. 

Touch’d by the Midas finger of tin; state. 

Bleed gold for ministers to sport aw’ay. Ct/u*per. 
Casket. See Cabinet. 

Caskets, in the .sc.t laugimge, are small ropes 
niatle of finnet, and fastened to gromots, or litth; 
rings upon the yards, to make fast the sail to the 
yard wlien it is to he furled, 

CASLON(N\ illiam), ant mineutletler-founder, 
born in 1G02, in Hales Owen, Shropsliire. lie 
served an apprentic»‘ship to an engraver of orna- 
ments on gun-barrels ; and carried on this trade 
in X'iiie-street, near the Minories. He also exer- 
cised his ingenuity in making tools for the book- 
binders, and for the chasing of silver plate. 
While he w.as tlnis engaged, Mr. Ilowyer acei- 
ilentally saw the lettering of a book which he 
thought uncommonly neat ; and enquiring who 
the artist was that made the letters, was led to 
cultivate an acquaintance with him. Not long 
after, Mr. Howyer took him to see Mr, James’s 
foundry. Casloii had never before seen any part 
of the business ; and being asked by his friend 
if ho tlioiighi he could cut ty\)es, he requested a 
day to consider the matter, and tlien re])lied that 
he had no doubt hut he could. Upon tliis, 
•Messrs. Ilowyer, Hettenham, and Watts, had 
.such confidence in his abilities that they lent him 
f oOG, and he applied himself to his new busi- 
ness with eijual assiduity and success. In 1720 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
dei'ined it expedient to ])rint the New Testament 
and Psalter in tlx? Arabic language, for the bene- 
fit of the poof Cliristians in Palestine, Syria, 
jMesopotamia, Arabia, aixl Ivgypt; andMr. (’as- 
lon was apjjoinled to cut the fount; he distin- 
guished his specimens by the name of Kiiglish 
Arabic. He arrived at length to such perfection 
in type founding, that he not only frei d us from 
the necessity of importing tyjies from Holland, 
but, in the beauty and elegance of those made by 
him, be so far exceeded the productions of the 
best artificers, that his types were exported to the 
continent; and his foundry became one of the 
most celebrated in Europe . He died in 1766. 
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CASPIAN Sea, a large central lake of Asia, 
bounded by the province of Astrakhan on the 
north, and by Persia on the south-east and west. 
It is upwards of 400 miles long from south to 
north, and 300 broad. It forms several gulfs, 
ynd contains between Astrakhan and Astrabad an 
incredible number of small islands. Its bottom 
:s mud, but sometimes mixed with shells. At 
Lhe distance of some miles from land it is 500 
fathoms deep ; but on approaching the shore it is 
.werywhere so shallow, that the smallest vessels, 
if loaded, are obliged to remain at a distance. 
Heing enclosed on all sides by laud, and its 
banks being in the neighbourhood of very high 
mountains, its navigation is perfectly different 
from that of every other sea. Certain winds pre- 
vail with such absolute sway, that vessels are 
'iftcn dcjirivcd of every resource; and in its 
»vhoIc extent there is scarcely a port that can be 
tailed safe. The north, the north-east, and the 
east winds, blow fretpiently, and occasion most 
violent tempests. Along the eastern shore the 
east winds prevail ; for w^hich reason vessels 
bound from Persia to Astrakhan always direct their 
cour.se along this shore. Although the extent of 
this sea is immense, the variety of its productions 
is cxceiMlingly small. This undoubtedly pro- 
<’eeds fioin its want of communication with the 
ocean, which cannot impart to it any portion of 
its inexhaustible stores. Tlut the animals which 
it nourishes multiply to such a degree, that the 
Kussians, who alone are in condition to make; 
them turn to account, justly con.sider them as a 
never-failing source of profit and wealth. Its 
iislieries are the sole occujiatioii of the people 
inhabiting the banks of the Wolga and the Jaik. 
Salmon, sturgeon, and other fi.sli, abound in all 
]v.irts, as well as in the rivers that communicate 
wiili it, and which they ascend at spawning time. 
Seals also are extremely numerous. The varie- 
ties of tlie species are diversified, hovvevcT, only 
by the color. Some are (juite black, ollu rs 
white ; some whitish, yellowish, &.C., and some 
streaked like a tiger. Sec Phoca. They crawl 
upon the islands, where the fishermen kill them 
with long clubs. One is hardly despatched when 
others come to his assistance and share hi.s fate. 
They are exceedingly tenacious of life, and en- 
dure more than thirty hard blows before, they die. 
They will even live for several days after having 
received many mortal wouiuls. At Astrakhan a 
sort of gray soap is made of their fat mixed witli 
pot-ashes, which is much valued for its property 
of cleansing and taking grease from woollen stuffs. 
The greatest numbers are killed in spring and 
autumn. Many small vessels go from Astrakhan 
merely to cat(;h .seals. Theonlj' shell lish, fbiind 
in the Caspian, are three or four species of 
cockle, the common muscle, some .pccli ^ of 
snails, and one or two others. It ahounds, tiuv\- 
ever, in hird.s of different kinds. Ceese, ducks, 
storks, herons, crows, &c. frequent tl-: liiores. 
Of birds properly aquatic, it contains the grebe, 
the crested diver, the pebean, the cormorant, and 
almost every species of gull. 'I'he waters arc 
very impure, the nature of its bottom affecting it 
greatly. In general, indeed, they are salt; but 
the saitness is dimitiislied by tlic norUi,tlie nordi- 
eristjand npith- west winds; the north winds oflen 


causing the rivers to discharge* into it vast quan- 
tities of troubled water impregnated with clay. 
These variations, to which the sea is exposed, 
are more or less considerable, according to the 
nature of the winds ; they affect the color of the 
river waters to a certain distance from the shore, 
till these mixing with tho.se of the sea, which 
then resume the ascendancy, the fine green color 
appears, which is natural to the ocean. It is 
well known that, be.sidesits salt taste, all seawa- 
ter has a sensible bitterness, which must be attri- 
buted not only to the salt itself, but to the mix- 
ture of different substances that unite with it, 
particularly to different sorts of alum, the ordi- 
nary effect of different combinations of acids. 
The waters of the (Caspian have a peculiar acrid 
taste, which affects the tongue with an impression 
similar to that made by the bile of animals ; a 
property, of which this sea is not equally per- 
ceptible at all seasons. When the north and 
north-west winds have raged for a considerable 
time, thi.s taste is sensibly felt; but when the 
wind has been south, very imperfectly. To ac- 
count for ibis phenomenon, we must ubserve, 
that the (\aspian is surrounded on it.s west side 
by the mountains of Caucasus, which extend 
from Dcrbcut to the Black Sea. 'riiese abound 
with combustible and mineral substances; and 
springs of naplilha are common at the foot of 
them. It. is chietly to the naphtha that we must 
attribute the cause of the bitU'rness jieculiar to 
its waters ; and it is certain, that the north and 
north-vvc.st winds detach the greatest (pi;mtiti<*s 
of it. But it is not a bitter taste alone, that the 
napiitha communicates to the waters of tin: 
C-’u.spian: lhe.se waters were analysed by M. 
(imelin, and found to contain, besides the com 
inon sea-salt, a eonsiderahlc propoitiuii I'l' 
(Jlauher salt, iiitimalcly united with the former, 
ancl which is evidently a production of the naph- 
tha. As the waters of the Caspian have no out- 
let, they are discharged liy subterranean canals 
through the earth, W'here they deposit hods oi 
salt ; the surface of winch corresponds with th:it. 
of the level of the sea. 'fhe two great deserts 
which extend from it to the cast and west, an; 
chiefly composed of saline earth, in which tlic 
salt is formed by efflorescence into regular crys- 
tals ; for wliich reason salt showers and dews 
are exceeilingly common in that neighbourhood. 
The salt of the inanshes at Astrahkan, and that 
found ill clffurescence in tlie deserts, are by no 
inean.s pure sea-salt, hut much debased by (dau- 
ber salt. In many places, indeed, it is found 
with crystals of a lo/.enge .shape, wdiich are pe- 
culiar lo it, w’ithout any cubical appearance, like 
tliose of sea salt. A great deal has been writieu 
on the succc^^ive augmenlalion and dccrca.^e ol 
tlie Caspian Sea, but with little truth. Iherc i.s 
indeed a certain rise and fall of its waters, but m 
which no ol.».servution has ever discovered any 
regularity. Many suppose, it is not impro 
liable, that the shores of the Caspian were mm | 
more extensive tlian at present, and that 
communicated with the Black Sea. It is proba u 
too, that the level of ibis last was formerly nim > 
liiglier. If then it be allowed, that the waters <> 
the Blaek .Sea, before it procured an exit )> 
Snails Ol Cuiisuntinoplc, rose several latm-n j 
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hove their present level, which, from many con- into an alliance with Seleucus and Lysimachus, 
^ rinir circumstances, may easily be admitted, a^ainst Antigonus and Demetrius ; over whom 
it follows, that all the plains of the Oimea, the he obtained a great victory near Ipsus, in Phry- 
Kurnan, the Wolga, and the .laik, and those of gia, A.A.C. 301, and died three years after, in 
(Ircat Tartary beyond the lake of Aral, in ancient the nineteenth year of his reign, 
times formed but one sea, which embraced the CASSANDRA, in fabulous history, the daugh- 
north extremity of Caucasus by a narrow strait of ter of Priam and Hecuba, was beloved of Apollo, 
little depth ; the vestiges of which are still ob- who promised to bestow on her the spirit of pro- 
vious in the river Mantysch. phecy, provided she would consent to his love. 

^ Pr. ctmt'r low Lat. Cassandra seemed to accept the proposal ; hut 
w. f- aiss(i? e. To vacate ; in- had no sooner obtained that gift, than she Uuiglied 


CAs'sAiroN, 71. J validate ; make void; nul- 
lify. Cassation is the act of making null and 
\oid 

To casa all old and unfaithful hands, and entertain 
now. ^ Raleigh. 

Tins opinion supersedes and cassates the best inc- 
(liiuii we have. * 

CASSANA (John Augustine), an eminent pain- 
ter, was horn in 1661 ; and educated, together with 
liis brother Nicholas, by their father John Francis 
Cassaiia, a Cenoese. His principal works were 
paintings of animals and fruits, and in that style 
he arrived at a high degnje of eminence, imitat- 
ing nature with exactness, beauty, and truth, 
and expressing the various ])lumage of his 
birds, and the hairs of the ditferent animals, 
with great delicacy. At last he determined to 
visit (ienoa, where his family had lived in es- 
teem ; and took with him several pictures which 
he had already tinished. Hut by attempting to 
appear as a person of greater wealth and conse- 
quence than he really was, and by giving pre- 
sents of pictures to several of the principal no- 
bility of that city, he unhappily reduced himself 
to the most necessitous circumstances, and was 
almost dejiriveil of the means to procure even 
the necessaries of life. He died in 171B. 

Cassana (Nicholas, or NicoleUo), an eminent 
Italian painter, brother to the preceding, was 
born at Venice in 1659. He soon distinguished 
himself by the beauty of Ids coloring, the grace- 
fuliKiSs of his figures in historical compositions, 
as well as portrait ; in which last he peculiarly 
excelled. Ih’ople of the first rank were anxious 
to obtain their portraits. The grand duke of 
'I'uscany invited Nicoletto to hi<5 court; where he 
painted the [lortraits of that prince, the princess 
ills consort, and many of the principal nubility 
of M(»renci'. Among other historical subjects, 
euted a very beautiful design, on the Con- 
spiracy of Catiline. Nicoletto was at last invited 
to England, and introduced to (pieen Anne, to 
paint her portrait ; hut he did not enjoy his 
good fortune long, as he died iii London, in 
1713. 

(-ASSANDEH, king of Maccdon after AIcx- 
der the Great, was the son of Antipater. H<! 
niade several conquests iu (irct cc, abolished de- 
mocracy at Athens, and gave the government of 
that state to tiie orator, Demetrius Phalercus. 
ttlympias, the mother of Alexander, having 
caused Aridieiis and his wife Eurhlyce, with 
•thers of Cassander’s party, to be put to <lcalli ; 
he besieged Fydne, whither the (preen had re- 
tired, took t by stratagem, and .slew her. He 
loarried Tlicssal niice, the sister of Alexander ; 
killed lloxaua and Alexander, the wife and 
of that conqueror. At length he entered 


at the tempter, and broke her word. Apollo, 
being enraged, revenged himself by causing no 
credit to be given to her predicticjns; hence she 
in vain prophesied the rum of Troy. Ajax, the 
son of Oilciis, having ravished her in the temple 
of Minerva, he was struck with thunder. She 
fell into the hands of Agamemnon, who loved 
her to distraction ; but she predicted to him in 
vain, that he would be assassinated in his own 
country. He w.as killed, vvitli her, by the in- 
trigues of C’lytemncstra ; but their death was 
avenged by Orestes. 

Cassandra, in natural history, a very elegant 
sea-shell of the concha globosa kind, more 
usually known bv the name of the lyra or harp 
shell. 

(’ASSANO, a town of Italy in the Milanese, 
late in the republican department of the Adda, 
rendered memorable by an obstinate battle, 
fought between the Germans and French in 
170.'>. It is seated on the Adda. 

GASSAVl. See .lATUoruA. 

t'ASSAY, a province in the Hurmhan em- 
pire, bounded on the north by t ’achar and As- 
sam, on the east by the livin' Keemluein, south 
by Arracaiqand west by Hcngal. It lies in about 
the 21° of north latitude. The capital is Muni- 
poor. 'I'hi* natives are called Kalthcc by the 
Burmhans, and much vescmblo the naiivo trilies 
of Hindostan. Many of them, formerly prisoners 
of war, are now siltlod in the neighbourhood of 
IJnnnerapoora, where their skill as artisans ob- 
tains them a emnfortahle living. They are the 
gunsmiths of the whole Hurmhan empire, and 
the only cavalry employed in their armies. Their 
music is said to be remarkably jdeasant to the 
English oar. See Hurmhan Lmoirk. 

CASSEL, a considerable town of Germany, 
the capital of the electorate, and the residence of 
the elector of Hesse Cassid. It is situated on 
the river Eulda, in Lower Hesse, and is divided 
into the Old Town, the l.ower New Town, and 
the Upper New Town. Few places contain more 
numerous or more elegant public buildings tlian 
the last. The principal are the state hou.se, the 
foundry, the arsenal, the parade square, tlie 
barracks, the church of St. Martin, public li- 
brary, and new house of correction. Straiiger.> 
also are much pleased with the public gar- 
dens, the orangery, bath.s, and menagerie. 
The noble castle of Weissenstein is almut half a 
mile out of the town, and iS a most princely 
seat. In the Upper New Town is the scliool, 
called Gollegium Carolinum, founded iu 1709. 
The museum is very rich in autiipiities. Thevii 
are manufactories hen* of china and woollen 
Muffs, but the trade of the tow n is small. During 
the seven years’ w ar ii w as long the head -quarters 
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of the French. The fortifications were afterwards 
destroyed and have not been renewed ; the gates 
were removed to the extremity of the old out-works, 
and the space thus cleared was laid out in streets, 
gardens, and promenades. Population in 1810, 
20,800, Cassel was the capital of Jerome Buo- 
naparte’s kingdom of Westphalia. It is fifty 
miles south-east of Paderborn, and eighty-four 
north-east of Coblenlz. 

CASSIA, in botany, a genus of the raonogy- 
nia order and decandria class of plants ; natural 
order thirty-third, lomentacca? : cal. penlaphyl- 
lous; petals five; aiitherx* upper three barren; 
lower three beaked : a leguminous plant. There 
are fifty-nine known species, all natives of warm 
climates. The most remarkable are, 1. C. fistula, 
the purging cassia of Alexandria. It is a native 
of Egypt and both Indies, where it rises to the 
height of forty or fifty feet. The flowers are 
produced at tlie end of the branches, each standing 
upon a long foot-stalk; these arc composed of 
fine yellow concave ])etals, which are succeeded 
by cyliiiflrieal jiods from one to two feet long, 
with a dark brown woody shell, divided into 
many cells by transverse partitions, each con- 
taining one <ir two ov.al, smooth, compressed 
seeds, lodged in a blackish pulp, which is used 
in mediciiie. There are two sorts of this drug 
in the shops; one brought from the East Indies, 
the other from the west. The pods should be 
chosen weighty, new, not rattling (from tnc seetls 
being loose within them) when shaken. The 
])ulp should be of a bright shining black color, 
and a sweet taste. Greatest part of the pulp 
dissolves both in water and rectified spirit; and 
may be extracted from the cane by either. The 
shops employ water, boiling tlie bruised pud 
therein, and afterwards evaporating the solution 
to a due consistence. The pulp is a gentle laxa- 
tive medicine, and frequently given in a dose of 
some drams in costive habits. Geoft'roy says, it 
does service in the tension of the belly, which 
sometimes follows the imprudent use of antimo- 
nials : and tiait it may be advantageously acuated 
with the more acrid purgatives, or antiinonial 
emetics, or employed to abate their force. 
2. G. senna is a shrubby plant cultivated in Per- 
sia, Syria, and Arabia, for the leaves, which form 
a consi<lerable article of commerce. They are 
of a lively yellowish green color, a faint not very 
agreeable smell, and a subacrid, bitterish, nau- 
seous taste. They are brought from the above 
places, dried and picked from the stalks, to 
Alexandria in Egypt, and thence imported into 
Europe. Senna is a very useful cathartic, ope- 
rating mildly, and yet effectually : and if judi- 
ciously dosed and managed, rarely occasioning 
the ill conse(]uences which too frc(]uent1y follow 
the exhibition of the stronger purges. The only 
inconveniences complained of in this drug arr , 
its being apt to produce griping pains. Tlie 
griping quality depends upon a resinous sub- 
stance, which, like the other bodies of this cinss, 
IS naturally disposed to adhere to the coats of die 
intestines. The smell of benna resides in its 
more volatile parts, and may be discharged by 
lightly boiling infusions of it made in water. 
The colleges both of J.ondon and hidinbiirgh 
have given several fcumul'cc for the exhibition of 


this article, such as those of infusion, powder 
tincture, and electuary. The dose of senna in 
substance, is from a scruple to a drachm : in 
infusion, from one to three or four drachms. It 
has been customary to reject the pedicles of the 
leaves of senna as of little or no use : Geoffroy 
however observes, that they are not much infe- 
rior in efficacy to the leaves themselves. The 
pods or seed-vessels are by the college of Brus- 
sels preferred to the leaves : they are less apt to 
gripe, but proportionably less purgative. 

Cassia lignea. See Lauuus 

Cassia, poet’s. See Osyris. 

CASS IB ELAN, or (^assiiielaunus, king of 
the Trinobantes, the son of Ileli, succeeded his 
brother king Lud, about A.A.C. C2. About five 
years after his , accession, Julius Cjesar having 
landed his army on the British coast, Cassibclan 
■was chosen commander in chief of the Britisli 
forces; but these undisciplined and disunited 
troops, though they made a brave opposition, 
fell an easy conquest to the veteran Homans ; 
A.A.C. 55. Cassibclan therefore made the best 
terms he could with (.’aosar, and engaged to pay 
a tribute of about £3000 a year to the Romans, 
and to send hostages for the payment. Only 
two of the British states, however, fulfilled their 
part of this treaty : whereupon Caisar returned 
next year with a fleet of 800 ships; and thougli 
Cassibclan opposed liim with all the united force 
of South Britain, he was repeatedly defeated; 
his capital burnt, and INlauduliratius, Ccesar’s 
ally, established as king of the Trinobantes. 
Cassibclan died A.A.C. 48. 

CASS I DA, in zoology, a genus of insects of 
the order of colcoplera. Tlie feelers arc like 
threads, but thicker on the outside ; the elytra 
are inarginated ; and the head is hid under the 
thorax ; from which last circumstance is derived 
the name of tlie genus. The larva of this species, 
by the help of the two prongs which are to he 
found at its hinder extremity, makes itself, with 
its own excrements, a kind of umlirella that 
shelters it from tlie sun and rain. This larva 
casts its .slough several times. I'histle and ver- 
tieillated plants are inhabited by these insects. 
There is one species, the chrysalis of which re- 
sembles an armorial escutcheon. It is that which 
produces our variegated cassida, and is a very 
singular one. Numbers of them are found on 
the side of ponds. 

CASSI DARIUS, in Roman antiquity, an offi- 
cer in the armories, who had the care of the helmets. 

CASSTDONY. See Gnahiialium. 

CASSINA, or Cashna, a kingdom of central 
Africa, first described by Mr. Lucas as situated to 
the west of Boniou, and .south of the Niger. It 
appears to rank next to Bornou in importance 
among the kingdoms of the interior; but its geo- 
graphical and political features are too little 
known for us to offer any detailed statement of 
them. Cassina is said to form the southern liimt 
of Fezzan, from which it is separated by t c* 
mountains of Eyre, so that it includes 
and the surrounding regions ; it resembles Bor- 
tioii in its general appearance and productions, 
government, &c. Its commerce with nortiern 
Africa is iiiainlained by a caravan which 
froiu Iczzan. Iiy A.ssouda, Ganatt, and Ag‘‘ 
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and arrives at the capital in about sixty days : a 
journey of five days is now said to bring it to 
the Niger. The exports consist of slaves, gold- 
dust, cotton, and red and yellow goat skins. 
Tlie imports are woollen stufis, hardware, carpets, 
knives, arms, mirrors, and toys. The currency 
is in small shells, called cowries, 5000 of which 
are worth about £l sterling. 

CASSINE, in botany, a genus of the trigynia 
order and pentandria class of plants ; natural order 
twenty-third, diimosaa : cai.. quimpiepartite ; Uio 
petals are live; and the fruit is a trisporinons 
berry. There are four species, all of them na- 
tives of warm climates. 

CASSINIAN CuRVK, or Cassinoio, in astro, 
nomy, is an elliptic curve proposed by John 
J)oniinic Cassini, as the orbit of a planet. In 
this curve the product of two lines drawn from 
its foci to any point in the curve shall be equal 
to a given quantity, viz. to the rectangle under 
the aphelion and jierihelion distances of the 
planet. Tlie celestial observations, however, by 
no means correspond with this curve; and in- 
<leed it in some cases has breaches in its conti- 
nuation, which are perfectly incompatible with 
the motion of ajdanet; so that it can by no 
means be admitted into astronomy. See Ur. O. 
Gregory s Astronomi/, p, 183. 

CASSINI (John l)oniinic), an eminent astro- 
nomer, born at Piedmont in 1635. llis early 
proficiency in astronomy procured him an invi- 
tation to the mathematieal chair at Bologna when 
lie was only fifteen years of age: and, a comet 
appearing in 1052, he first asserted the regula- 
rity of the orbits of those bodies. In the same 
year he solved a ])roblem given up by Kepler 
and Bullialdus, which was to determine geome- 
trically the apogee and eccentricity of a planet 
from its true and mean place. In 1653 he drew 
his liimous meridian line at Bologna, which is 
described by lady Morgan in Jier account of a 
visir. to that city in 1820, as occupying an extent 
of 206 Prench feet, and making, as die inscrip- 
tion indicates, the 600,000th part of the earth’s 
circumference. The gnomon or hole by which 
the sun’s rays cuter, is cighty-three feet in height 
above the pavement. Tliis instrument marks 
tlie distance from the zenith, the sun’s passage 
through the signs of the zodiac, the hours of the 
niglit, and other astronomical facts. In 1663 
he was aj)|)ointcd inspector general of the forti- 
fications of Urbino, and superintendent of all 
the rivers in the ecclesiastical state : be still 
however prosecuted his astronomical studies, 
and discovered the revolution of Mars round his 
own axis. In 1666 he publislied his Theory of 
Jupiter’s Satellites. (’assini was invited into 
I'ranceby ].ouis XIV. in 1669, where be settled 
as first professor in the royal observatory. In 
1677 he demonstrated the line of Jupiter’s diur- 
nal rotation; and in 1684 discovered four more 
satellites belonging to Satunu, Huygens having 
olxserved one before. In 1695 he went to Italy 
to inspect the meridian line, which be liail 
seitleil in 1653, and in 1700 he continued the 
meridian line cf Fraricc, which had bei’u begun 
by Picard. He inhabited the royal observatory 
^t Paris more than forty years; and died in 


1712, having lost his sight some years before. 

Cassini (James), the son of the preceding, 
wa.s born at Paris, in 1677. He was educated 
at the Mazarine College under Varignon, pro- 
fessor of mathematics ; and when only seventeen 
years of age admitted a member of the Academy. 
In 1696 he visited England, and was there 
chosen a fellow of the Royal Society. In 1712 he 
succeeded his father in the royal observatory at 
Paris, and increased the stock of science by nu- 
merous discoveries. But having, in 1720, pub- 
li.sbed a book on the figure of the earth, main- 
taining, in opposition to Newton, tliat it was an 
oblong spheroid, the I’rench king sent two com- 
panies of mathematicians, one towards tlu; polar 
circle, and the other to the equator, to measure 
a degree; a decided refutation of C’assini’s opi- 
nion was the result. In 1723 he described a 
perpendicular to tlie meridian of France, froni 
l*aris to St Malo, and in 1724 from l^aris t«» 
Strasburgli. In 1740 he published iilcmenls of 
Astronomy, with AstronoinicalTables. He died 
in 1756. 

Cassini De Tiiujiy (Caesar Francois), son of 
the above, was born at Paris, in 1714. When 
ten years of age he calculated the phases of the 
solar eclipse of 1727. He succeeded his father, 
and employed liimself for many years in ])orfect- 
ing a general chart of I’rance, and in continuing 
the perpendicular of the meridian of I'aris. 11c 
wrote a great nmnher of papers, publislied in 
the Memoirs of Uu; Academy of Sciences. He 
died in 1784. 

CASSFNO, w. A game at cards, in which 
four are dealt to each player, four being also 
placed on the board, llis object is to take as 
many carils as possible, by making combinations. 
Thus, a ten in his hand will take a ten from the 
board, or any number of cards which can he 
made to combine into tens. The greatest num- 
ber of cards reckons three points ; and of spades, 
one ; the ten of diamonds, two ; the two of 
s]iadcs one ; and each of the aces, one. 

CASSIODOKIJS (Marcus Aurelius), .secre- 
tary of state to Theodoric king of tlie Ooths, was 
born at Squillace, in Naples, about A. 1). 481 
He was also appointed governor of Sicily by the 
same prince; and in 514 was raised to tlie dig- 
nity of consul, in whicli Athalaric conliiiueil 
him, but Vitiges deprived him of all his offices. 
Perceiving the fall of the Gothic kingdom, and 
tired of the troubles of a public station, be re- 
solved to retire from the world, and Accordingly 
wont to his native place, Squillace, where, having 
built a hermitage and a monastery, be devoted 
himself to liis studies and religion. Here also 
he amused liimself in making sun-dials, ch p- 
sydrai, and perpetual lamps. lb; died about 
577. He wrote a (.'hrouology from the begin- 
ning of the world to the year 519; u History of 
tlie Goths, of vvliicli an abridgment only remains ; 
J.ctter.s, written while secretary, yet extant and 
valuable; a Treatise on Orthography; and 
Commentaries on several I’assages of Scrip- 
ture ; of the latter those most esteemed arc his 
Divine Institutions, and his Treatise on the 
Soul. The best edition of his works is that of 
Father Garret, printed at Rouen in 1679. 
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CASSIOPEIA, in astronomy, one of the con- 
stellations of the northern hemisphere, situated 
next to Cepheus. In 1572 there appeared anew 
star in this constellation, which at first surpassed 
in magnitude and brightness Jupiter himself; 
hut it diminished by degrees, and at last disap- 
j>eared, at the end of eighteen months. It asto- 
nished all the astronomers of that age, many of 
whom wrote dissertations on it ; among the rest 
Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Maurolycus, Lycetus, 
(iramineus. This constellation contains fifty- 
two stars of the first six magnitudes. 

Cassioceia, in fabulous history, wife to Ce- 
pheus, king of Ethiopia, and mother of Andro- 
meda. She boasted that she was more beautiful 
than the Nereides, who desired Neptune to re- 
venge the affront, on wliich ho sent a sea-mon- 
ster into tlie country, which did much harm. 
To appease the god, her daughter Andromeda 
was exposed to tlie monster, but was rescued by 
Perseus, who obtained of Jupiter that Ciissiopeia 
miglit be placed after her death among the stars: 
henec the constelhliori of t})at name. 

Casstowaky. See Stiu tiiio. 

(’ASSIS, in antiquity, a plated or metalline 
helmet; different from the galea, which was of 
leather. 

CASSri’EIUA, from Kaffanepoc^ tin, in the 
natural history of fossils, a genus of crystals, the 
figures of which are influenced by an admixture 
of some particles of tin. The cassiteria are of 
tw'o kinds ; the whitish pellucid cassiterion, and 
tlie brown. The first is a tolerably bright and 
pellucid crystal, and seldom subject to the com- 
mon blemishes of crystal : it is of a jicrfect and 
regular form, in the figure of a quadrilateral py- 
ramid. The brown cassiterion is like the former 
in figure; it is of a very smooth and glossy sur- 
face, They are found chiefly in Devonshire and 
C’ornwall. 

CASSlThdllDES, in ancient geography, a 
cluster of islands west of the Land’s J’'nd, oppo- 
.site to ( .'elliheria, and famous for their tin. Tliey 
were formerly open to none but Phtenicians, 
who carried on this commerce from (Jades, con- 
cealing the navigation from the rest of the world. 
They arc supposed to be the picsent Scilly 
Islands. 

('ASSIIIS (I.onginus Chains), one of the con- 
spirators against (Jaesar. lie was married to 
Junia, the sister of Marcus Brutus. After his 
defeat at Philipjii, lie ordi red one of his freed 
men to put him to death with his own sw’ord, 
A. A. C. 41. See Rome. 

CAS'SOC'K, 71. I’r. casaque ; Ital. casacca ; 
Sp. casaca ; (Jr. kavsak; Dutch, kuzack; Dan. 
kusjack ; Swod. kusjacka; Arm. /rc.sv g; Welsh, 
cmo!i. This word wa.s formerly applied to a 
part of the upper dress of a soldier, as iv showii. 
by the quotation from Shakspearc ; but it is now 
confined to a garment worn by clergymen. 

And now the fox had gotten him a goune. 

And the ape a caiworkc, sidelong hanging dounc ; 

For they their occupation meant to change. 

And now in other state abroad to range. 

Spenser* Mother Hubbard*s Tale. 

Half dare not .shake tf.c snow from off their cassocks, 
lest tho^ shake thf lusclvcs to pieces. Shakspeafe. 
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His scanty salary compelled him to run deop in 
debt for a new gown and cassock, and now and then 
forced him to write some paper of wit or humour, or 
preach a eernion for ten shillings, to supply hLs neces- 
sities. Swift. 


CASS(JNADE, in commerce, cask sugar, or 
sugar put into casks after the first purification, 
but which has not been refined. It is sold either 
in powder or in lumps ; tlie wliitest, and that of 
winch the lumps are largest, is the best. Many 
imagine it sweetens more than loaf-sugar, but it 
is certain that it yields a great deal more scum. 
DASSOWAR Y. See SrauTiiio. 

CASS WELD, in botany. See Tiilaspi. 
(’ASSYTA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, and enneaudria class of plants: 
CAL. none ; con. in the form of a calyx, divided 
into six segments ; the nectarium is composed of 
three truncated glands encompassing the gerrnen; 
the interior filaments are glandular; and the 
drupe contains a single seed. There are but two 
species, both Indian species. 

CAST, V. & n. (Joth. kasta ; Dan. 

Cast'-awav, n. & adj. kasl ; Swed. hixla. 
CasTeu, 71. [ This, as .lohnson just- 

Cas'ting, n. ( ly observes, is a word 

CAsTiN(i-NET, 7i. of multifarious and 


Cas'tlinc., 71. j indefinite use ; as, 

independently of the significations wliicli it has 
when it stands by itself, it acquires numerous 
others from being united wiili prepositions. In 
order, therefore, to show the full power of it, we 
sliall adopt his arrangement, witli the addition of 
some authorities, and shades of meaning. 

Cast, c. a. J'o throw with the hand. 


I rather ehnsc to encbiro the wounds of those darts, 
which envy enxtcth at novelty, than to go on saft'lv 
and sleepily in the easy ways of ancient luistakings. 

Raltujh. 

Then cast thy sword away. 

And yield thee to iny mercy, or I strike 

Dryden and Lee. 

Cast on the hank ho dies with gasping pains, 
And trickling blood his silver mail distains. Uay. 
To throw away, as uscdcss or noxious. 

If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and east it 
from thee. Matthew. 

To throw' as from an engine. 

Slings to east stones. Chronicles. 

To scatter by the hand : as, to cast seed. 

Cast the dust into the brook. Deuteronomy. 

Nor that she pays while she survives 
To her <lcad love this tribute due. 

But ca.'iis abroad those donatives 

At the installing of a new. Harvcil. 

To force by violence. 

Cast them into the Reil Sea. Exodus. 

To shed. 

Nor shall your vino cast her fruit. Mahtehy. 

To throw from a high pbice. 

Bear him to the rot k 'i'arpcian, and from thence 
Into destruction east him. Shakspearc. Coriotanus. 
To throw as a ntd or snare. 

I speak for your own profit, not that 1 may 
snare upon you. 1 vii. d<>. 

To drop ; to let fall. 

They let down tlie boat inlollie sea, as tliougb I u V 
would have cast anchor. xxvii. 
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For Santa Oruz the gla»l fleet takes her way. 

And safely there ca$ta anchor m the bay. MaroelL 

To throw (lice or lots. 

And Joshua ctut lots for them in Shiloh. ^ 

xviii. 10. 

To throw in wrestling. 

And I think, being too strong for him, though he 
look my legs soiuetimc, yet I made a shift to cast 
Iiiin. i^hakspeare. 

To throw, as worthless or hateful. 

His carcase was cast in the way. Chronicles. 
To drive by violence of weather. 

Hciwbcit we must be cast upon a c<;rtain island. 

Acts. 

What length of lands, what ocean have yon passed, 
What storms sustained, and on what shore been cast? 

Dryden. 

To emit. 

'I’his fumes off in the calcination of the stone, and 
''mts a sulphureous smell. Woodward. 

'fo bring suddenly or unexpectedly. 

Content themselves with that which was the irre- 
mediable error of former time, or the necessity of the 
present hath cast upon them. Hooker. 

To build by throwing up earth ; to raise. 

And shooting in the earth casts up a mount of clay. 

Spenser’s Ftwrie Queene. 

Earth-worms will come forth, and moles will cast 
up more, and fleas bite more, against rain. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hist. 

To put into or out of any certain state, with 
the notion of descent or depression : as, the king 
was cant from his throne. 

Jesus had hoard that John was cast into prison. 

Matthew. 

To condemn in a criminal trial. 

Hut oh, that treacherous breast I to whom weak you 
Did trust our counsels, and wo both may rue. 

Having his falsehood found too late, ’twas he 
'I'hat made me cast you guilty, and you me. Donne. 

There then wc met; both tried and both were 
cast ; 

And this irrevocable sentence past. Dryden. 

To overcome or defeat in a law suit ; from 
I r. cuhter. 

The northern men were agreed, and in effect all 
the other, to cast our London escheutour. 

Camden’s Retnains. 

To defeat. 

No murlial project to surprise, 

Oan ever be attempted twice ; 

Nor cast design serve afterwards. 

As gamesters tear their losing cards. Hudihras. 

To cashier. 

You arc but now cast in his mood, a punishment 
more in policy than in malice ; even so as one would 
beat his uffeuctiless dog, to affright an imperrious lion. 

Sfiakspeare. 

To leave ]>ehind in a race. 

In short, so swift your judgments turn and wind, 

^ on cast joar fleetest wits a mile behind. Dryden. 

T^o shed ; to let fall ; to lay aside ; to moult ; 
to cliatige for new. 

The castimj of the skin is, by the ancients, com- 
pared to th( breaking of the sccundine, or cawl, but 
not rightly ; for that were to make every casting of the 
a new birth : and besides, the secundine is but 

general cover, not shaped according to the parts« 
but the skin is shaped according to the parts. The 
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creatures that cast the skin, arc the snake, the viper, 
the grasshopper, the lizard, the silkworm, &c. Bacon, 

The waving harv«?8t beads beneath his blast. 

The forest shakes, the groves their honours cast, 

Dryden. 

The ladies have been in a kind of moulting season, 
having cast great quantities of ribbon and cambrick 
and reduced the human flgurc to the beautiful globular 
form. Addisem. 

To lay aside, as fit to be used or worn mo 
longer. 

So may cast poots write ; tlmre^s no jjrctension 
To argue loss of wit, from loss of pension. Dryden. 

He has i:vcr been of opinion, that giving ca.tt clothes 
lo he worn by valets, has a very ill effect upon litlh* 
luiiids. Addison. 

To have abortions; to bring forth before the 
time. 

Thy ewes and thy she -goats have not cast their 
young. (ienesis. 

To make preponderate ; to decide by over- 
balancing; to give over-weight. 

Which being inclined, not constrained, contain 
within themselves the eastiny act, and a power to 
command the conclusion. Urownc’s Vulgar Errours. 

How much interest casts the balance in cases du- 
bious. South. 

Not many years ago, it so happened, that a eobler 
had the casting vote for the liie of a criminal, which 
he very graciously gave on the merciful side, 

Addison on Italy, 

To compute ; to reckon ; to calculate. 

Hearts, tongues, ligures, scribes, bards, poets, canno*^ 
Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number, ho ! 

His love to Antony. Sliakspeare. 

Von crt#^ the evcuit of war, my nobh; lord, 

And summed the. account of chance, before you said. 
Let us make head. Id. 

1 have lately been casting in my thoughts the seve- 
ral unhappinesses of life, and comparing the infelici- 
ties of old age lo those of infancy. Addison. 

To contrive ; to plan out. 

The cloister facing the soutii is covered with vines, 
and would have, been proper for an orange-house ; 
and had, 1 doubt not, been cast for that puqmsr, if 
this piece of gardening had been then in as much 
vogue as it is now. 2’emjde.. 

To judge ; to consider in order to judgment. 

If thou c.ouldst, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, tind her disease. 

And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

1 wouhl applaud thee. Shakspeare, 

Peace, brother, be n<Jl ovt'r exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils. Milton. 

To fix the parts in a play. 

Our parts in the other world will be new cast, and 
mankind will be there ranged in dillerent stations of 
superiority. Adilison. 

To glance; to direct: applied to the eye or 
mind. 

Beryn rode forth in his wey, his page ran him by. 
Full sore adred in hert, and cast about his eye 
Up and down, even long the stvete, and for his anger 
Chamcr. Cant. Tates. 

A losel wandering by the way. 

One that lo bounty never cast bis mind * 

Ne thought of heaven ever did assay 
His baser breast Spenser. 
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Zelmane’a languishing countenance, with crossed 
arms, and sometimes ctut up eyes, she thought to 
have an excellent grace. Sidney, 

llcgin, auspicious boy, to cast about 
Thy infant eyes, and, with a smile, thy mother singlo 
out, Dryden’s Virgil. 

Far eastward cast thine eye, from whence the sun. 
And orient science, at a birth. begun. Pope's Dunciad. 
Quick to the neighbouring tree lie flies, 

'ihere, trembling, casts around his eyes ; 

No foe appears, his fears were vain. 

Pleased he renews the sprightly strain. Beattie, 
You cannot behold a covetous spirit walk by a gold> 
smithes shop without casting a wishful eye at the heaps 
upon the counter. Spectator. 

To found ; to form by running in a mould ; 
to melt metal into tigures. 

When any such curious work of silver is to be cast, 
as requires that the impression of hairs, or very slen- 
der lines, be taken off liy the metal, it is not enough 
that the silver be barely melted, but it must be k<!pt 
a considerable while in a strong fusion. JP^le. 

The father’s grief restrained his art ; 

He twice essay’d to cast his son in gold. 

Twice from liis hands he dropped tlie forming mould. 

Drydm. 

To model ; to form by rule. 

Under this influenei;, ilerived from mathematical 
studi(!s, some liave been templed to cast all their 
logical, their metaphysical, and their theological and 
moral learning into this method. Watts's Logic. 

To communicate by reflection or emanation. 

So bright a splendour, so divine a grace. 

The glorious Daphuis casts on his illustrious race. 

.Dry den. 

To yield or give up, without reserve or con- 
dition. 

The reason of mimkind cannot suggest any solid 
ground of satisfaction, but in making (Jod our friend, 
and in carrying a conscience so clear, as may en- 
courage us, with confidence, to cast ourselves upon 
him. South. 

To inflict, or throw. 

The world is apt to cast great blame on those wh«) 
have an indiffcrcncy for opinions, especially in 
religion. iMcke, 

To ccLSt aside. To dismiss as useless or in- 
convenient. 

1 have bought 

Golden opinions from all sort of people. 

Which would h(! worn now in their newest gloss. 
Not cast aside so soon, Shakspeare. 

To cast away. To shipwreck. 

Sir Francis Drake and John Thomas, meeting with 
a storm, it thrust John 'I'homas uptm the islands to 
the soutli, where he was cast away. Raleigh's hJssays. 
’Twas in a shijnvreck, when the seas 
Ruled, and the winds did what they please, 

'ITiat my poor lover floating lay. 

And ere brought forth, was cast away. Ufan'cU. 

But now our fears tempestuous grow. 

And cast our hopes away ; 

Whilst you, regardless of our woe. 

Sit careless at a play. D'rset. 

To cast away. To lavish ; to wast^^ in pro- 
fiusion ; to turn to no use. 

They that want means to nourish children, -will 
abstain from marriage ; ' or, which is all one, they cast 
away their bodies upon rich «>ld women. 

Raleigh* s Kssays. 


O Marcia, O my sister ! still there’s hope. 
Our father will not cast away a life 
8o needful to us all, and to his country. 

Addison's Cato. 

To cast away. To ruin. 

It is no impossible thing for states, by an oversight 
in some one act or treaty between them and thrjr po- 
tent opposites, utterly to cast away themselves for 
sver. Hooker. 

To cast away. To dismiss ; to drive away. 
Hang sorrow ! let’s to yonder hut repair. 

And with trim sonnets cast away our care. Gay. 

To cast buck. To render tardy ; to put be- 
hind. 

Your younger feet ; while mine, cast back with age. 
Come lagging after. Milton. 

To cast by. To reject or dismiss, with neg- 
lect or hate. 

Old Capulct and Montagu, 

Have made Verona’s ancient citi/ens 
Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments. 

Shakspeare. 

When men, presuming themselves to he the only 
masters of right reason, cast by the votes and opinions 
of the rest of mankind, as not worthy of reckoning. 

Lodte, 

To cast down. To deject; to depress the 
mind. 

We’re not the first. 

Who, with h(‘st meaning, have incurred the worst: 

For thee, oppressed king, I am cast down ; 

Myself could else outfrown false fortune’s frown. 

Shakspeare, 

The best way will he to let him see you are much 
CJist down, and afflicted, for the ill opinion he enter, 

tains of you. Addison. 

To cast Ibrtli. To emit. 

He shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots 
as Dchanon. Hosra. 

To cast fortli. To eject. 

They cast me. forth into the sea. Jonah 

To cast off. To discard; to put away. 

The prince will, in the pei-h“Clncss of time. 

Cast off his followers. Shaksfiearc. 

He led me on to Kiightiest deeds. 

But now hath cast mo ojf, as never knorvn. 

Milton. 

' How ! not call him father? ^ I see preferment altcsrs 
a man strangely ; this may serve me for an use of in- 
struction, to cast oJf my father, wlicn I am great. 

Drydm. 

To cast ofT. To reject. 

It is not to be imagined, that a whole society of 
men should ptiblicly and professedly disown and catt 
off a rule, which they coidd not hut bo infallibly cer- 
tain was a law. Locke. 

To cast ofT. To disburden one s self of. 

All coiispired ii* one. to cast off their subjection to 
the crown of England. Spenser's State of Ireland 

The true reason why any man is an atheist, is be- 
cause he is a wicked man : religion weuld curb him 
in his lusts ; and therefore he casts it off,&nd puts ah 
the scorn upon it he can. Tillotson. 

To cast oir. To leave behind. 

Away he scours cross 'he fields, casts ojf the dogs, 
and gains a wood : but pressing through a thicket, t o 
bushes hold him by the horns, till the hou^s came 
in, and plucked him down, L* Estrange. 
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To cast off. A hunting term. To let go or 
set free : as, to cast off the dogs. 

To cast out. To reject ; to turn out of doors. 

Thy hrat hath been cast cut, like to itself, no father 
owning it. S/m/ispearc. 

To cast out. To vent ; to speak : with sonic 
intimation of negligence or vehemence. 

Why dost thou cast out such ungenerous terms 
Against the lords and sovereigns of the world ? 

Addison, 

To cast up. To compute ; to calculate. 

Some writers, in casting up the goods most dcsira- 
hie in lif(^, have given them this, rank, healthy beauty, 
and riches. Temple. 

To cast up. To vomit. 

'I’hou, beastly feeder, art so full of him. 

That thou provokest tliyself to cast him up. Shall. 

Thy foolish errour find ; 

Cast up the poison that iafccls thy mind. Dryden, 

To cast up. To throw or lift up. 

Cast up tho curtcin, lokc how that it is. 

Chaucer's Cant. Talcs, 

To cast upon. To refer to ; to resign to. 

If things were cast upon this issue;, that God should 
never prevent sin till man deserved it, the best would 
sin and sin for ever. Smith. 

To Cast. v . n. 

To contrive ; to turn the thouglits. 

Then, closely as he might, he cast to leave 

The court, not asking any pass or leave. Spenser, 

But first he. casts to chimgc bis proper shape. 

Which else might work him danger or delay : 

And now a stripling cheriib lie appear.-i, Milton. 

To admit of a form, by casting or melting. 

It comes at the first fusion into a mass tliat is Im- 
inociiatcly malleable, and will n(/t run thin, so as to 
east and mould, unless mixed with poorer ore, or 
cinders. Woodward on Fossils. 


To be formed as if in a mould. 

Ttiesc filatures cast in licavcnly mould 
Shall like my coarser earth grow old j 
Jiike common grass, the fairi^st llower 
Must feel the hoary season’s power. Hay. 

To warp ; to grow out of form. 

Stuff is said (o cast or warp, when, by its own 
drought, or moisture of the air, or other accident, it 
alters its flalne.ss or straightness. 

Moxon's Mechanical Exercises. 

To vomit. 

I cannot abide them, they make me ready to cast. 

Ji. JonsoH, 


To t;a.st about. To contrive; to look for 
means. 

Wc have three th.at bend themselves, looking into 
the experiments of their fellows, and cast about how 
to draw out of them things of use and practice for 
tuan’s life and knowledge. Ilacon's New Atala7iti8. 

Asa fox, with hot pursuit 
t'hascd thro* a warren, cast afwut 
To save his credit. Jludibras. 

All events called casual, among inanimate bodies, 
mechanically produced according to the detenni- 
t‘ate figures, textures, and motions of t.hi>sc bodies, 
'Which are not conscious of their own operation -i, nor 
foiitrive and cast about how to }>ring such events to 

lieMes. 

To cast about ; to retrace tho steps, 
f fbat Ishmael had carried away captive 

rom Mi/peth cast about and returned, and went to 
Jeremiah xli. 14. 


Cast, w. 

The act of casting or throwing; a throw. 

So when a sort of lusty shepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the rest outgo 
So far, but that the rest are measuring castt. 

Their emulation and their pastime lasts. Waller. 

The thing thrown. 

Yet all these dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 

A cast oi dreadful dust will soon allay, 

Jlrydcn's Virgil. 

State of anything CJist or thrown. 

Plato compares life to a game at tables ; there what 
cast wc shall have is not in our power ; but to manage 
it well, that is. Norris. 

Manner of throwing. 

Some harrow tlicir ground over, and sow wheat or 
rye on it with a broad cast ; some only with a single 
castf and some with a double. Mortimer. 

The space through wliich anything is tlirown. 
And he was withdrawn from them about a stone^s 
cast, and kneeled down and prayed. Luke. 

And ere he had riden a stone's cast, a blynd man 
with him met. 

And spak no word, but sesed him fast by the lap. 
And cried * out and harowe,' and nerc him gan to stap. 

Chaucer's Cant. Tales. 

A stroke ; a touch. 

Wc have them all with one voice for giving him a 
cast of their court prophecy. South. 

This was a cast o£ Wood’s politics ; for bis infor- 
inalioii was wholly false and groundlt;ss. Swift. 

Motion of tho eye ; cliroction of tho eye. 

Pity causeth sometimes tears, and a flexion or cast 
of the eye aside ; for pity is but grief in anolbcr’s be- 
half I tho cast of the eye is a gesture of aversion, or 
lothucss, to lu'liold the object of pity. 

Bacon’s Nat. History. 

There, held in holy passion still 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden, downward cast. 

Thou lix them on the earth as fast. Milton. 

He that .sfpunls is said popularly to have a. cast 
'with his eye. 

A Ilian shall he sure to have a cast of (heir eye to 
warn him, before they give him a cast of their nature 
to betray liiiu. South. 

The throw of dice. 

Were it good. 

To set tlie exact w'calth of all our states 
All at line cast ; to set so rich a main 
On the nice hazard of some doubtful hour ? 

Sfuikspeare. 

Venture from throwing dice ; chance from the 
fall of dice. 

When you have brought them to the very last cast, 
they will ott'ur to come to you, and submit themselves 
Spenser on Ireland. 

With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
Tho long contested honours of the field. 

Than venture all his fortune at a cast. 

And fight, like Hannibal, to lose at last. Dryden. 

A mould ; a form. 

The whole would have been an heroic poem, but in 
another cast and figure than any that ever had been 
written before. Prior, 

The act of casting metal. 

Such daily cast of brazen cannon. Shakspeare, 
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A shade or tendency to any color. 

Thn qualities of blood in a healthy state are to be 
ferid, the red part congealing, and the scrum ought 
to be 'without any greenish cast, 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Exterior appearance. 

The native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 

Shakspeare. 

Manner; air; mein. 

Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering ex- 
pressions, and something of a neat vast of verse, are 
properly the dress, gems, or loose ornaments of 
poetry. Popp's letters. 

A Hioht; a number of hawks dismissed from 
the fist- 

A cast of merlins there waa besides, which, flying 
off a gallant height, would beat the birds that rose 
down unto tlie bushes, as falcons will do wild fowl 
over a river. Sidney. 

Cast; from the Welsh; a trick. 

(.’A'STA. Span, a breed ; a race ; a species. 
(LASTACi NO (Andrew Del), historical painter, 
was born at Oastagno, in 1409, and was oria:i- 
ually enrployed in tending cattle; but, having 
accidentally seen an ordinary painter at work, 
be made such efforts to imitate him, as asto- 
nished all who saw his productions. The genius 
of Aiulrew became at last a common topic of 
discourse in Florence, and excited the curiosity 
of Bernardelto de Medici so far that he sent for 
him, and perceiving that, he had promising 
lalent.s, placed him under the care of the best 
masters then in FJorence. Jle painted only in 
ilisternper and fresco, with a manner of coloring 
that was not very agreeable, till he learned the 
art of painting in oil from Dominic Venellano, 
who had derived his knowledge of that discovery 
from Antonollo da Messina. B(*ing less admired 
than Winetiano, he formed tlie horrid resolution 
♦)f assassinating his friend and benefactor, and 
stabbed him at the corner of a street so secretly, 
that he escaped unobserved and unsuspected to 
his own house. Thither Dominic was soon after 
conveyed, to die in the arms of his murderer. 
No discovery of this inhuman transaction was 
made till Andrew, through remorse of conscience, 
confcssi?d it on liis death-heel, in 14h0. He 
finished several considerable works at Florence, 
by which he gained great re])utation. His m«:st 
noted picture was lately in tin? hall of justice at 
Florence, representing the execution of the c»)ii- 
spirators against the house of Mijdici. 

CA.STALIO (Sebastian), was born in the pro- 
vince of Dauphiny in 151.5. (/.ilvin, during his 
stay at Strasburgh in 1540 and 1541, procured 
him a regent’s place in the coih^gc of (ieuova; 
hut after continuing in this office nearly three 
years, Castalio was forced to quit it in 1544, on 
account of his opinions. See Cai.vin. He re- 
tired to Basil, where he was made Dreek pro- 
fessor, and died in 1564, aged forty-eighi. His 
works are very consideralile. In 151.5 he pr.nted, 

n elegant Latin, at Basil, llialogorum Sucroium, 
Lihri IV., a work containing the principal his- 
tories of the Bible thrown into the form of dia- 
logues. But his principal work is a l>atio and 
French translation of the Scriptures. He began 
the Latin translation at Geneva in 1542, and 


finished it at Basil in 1550. It was printed 
at Basil, in 1551, and dedicated to Edward VI. 
king of F.nghind. The F’rench version was de- 
dicated to Henry II. of F'rance, and printed at 
Basil, in 1555. 

(.’ASTALIUS Fons, Castalia, a fountain at the 
foot of mount Parnassus, in Phocis, near the 
temple of Apollo, or near Delphi ; sacred to the 
Muses. Its murmurs were thought prophetic. 

GAS'TANKT, n. Fr. caslagnettes ; Span. 
castanHii. Castnneta is a diminutive of castana, 
a chestnut ; and the name is supposed to be given 
to the instrument either from its being made of 
chestnut wood, or from its resemblance to the 
shell of a chestnut. Two small pieces of hollow 
ivory, or hard wood, which dancers rattle in their 
hands, in cadence to their motions. 

If there had been words enow between them, to 
have expressed provocation, they had gone together by 
the ears like a pair of castanets. Congreve. 

Castanets, Castanettas, or Castaonettes, 
are a kind of musical instrument, with whicli 
the Moors, Spaniaids. and Bohemians accom- 
pany their dances, savahiinds, and guitars, it 
consists of two little round pieces of wood 
dried, and hollowed in tlie manner of a spoon, 
the conca vities whereof are placed one on anotlier, 
fastened to the tliumh, and heat from time to 
time with the middle finger, to direct tlieir mo- 
tion and catlences. The castanets may he beat 
eight or nine times in a second. 

CAST'AVV A V, n. h. adj. A person abandoned 
by Providence; anything thrown away; useless; 
valueless. 

Lest that by any means, when I have preaclied t'> 
others, I myself should Ixi a castaway. 1 Cor.ix, 27. 

T*! either givim any leave to search in parlit'ular 
who are the heirs of the kingdom of (iod, who cast- 
aways, Ifouktr. 

We only prize, pamper, and exalt this va.ssal ajn! 
slave of deatJi ; or only remember, at our cfatawuy 
leisure, the imprisoned immortal soul. Raleigh. 

CASTF-, in tlie eastern affairs, is used in a 
sense somewliat similar to Dr. Johnson’s defini- 
tion for a tribe, or nuiiiher of families, of the 
same rank and |irothssioTi. The division of a 
nation into castes chiefly obtains in the dominions 
formerly belonging to the Great Mogul, Bengal, 
tlie island ot Ceyloh, and the great peninsula 
opposite. Sec Brahmin and Hindostan. 

CASTICD. The participle preterite of cast, 
but improperly, and found perhaps only in tlu^ 
following passage. 

When the mind is quickened, out of doubt. 

The organs, though defunct and dead before, 

Break up their dr«w’.sy grave, and newly move 

With costed slough and fresh legerity. Shakspeare. 

CASTEL (Lewis Bertrand), a learned Jesuit, 
born at Montpelier in 1688. He distinguishcil 
himself by writing on gravity, mathematics, and 
the music of colors, a whimsical idea, which he 
took great pains to reduce to practice. 
piece on giuvity, entitled Traite de la Pensatenr 
Universeile, was printed at Paris in 1724. He 
afterwards published his Matliematique Univer ■ 
selle, which occasioned his beiftg unanimousl) 
chosen F.Pv.S. of London. lie was also a 
member of the academies of Bourdeaux aia 
llouen : but his Clavecin Oculaire excitcxl mos 
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iltention ; and he spent niuch time and expense 
in making an liarpsichord for the eye, but with- 
out success. He also wrote for and against Sir 
Isaac Newton, and published several other works; 
the princij)al of which are, Le Plan d’une Alathc- 
matique Abregee, and a treatise entitled Optujue 
(les (^juleurs. He led a very exemplary life, and 
(lied in IT.'iT. 

CASTIH/L (Kdmund), D.D., a learned Fng- 
lish divine of the seventeenth century, distin- 
guished by his skill in tlu; eastern languages, 
lie was educated at ( 'arabridge ; where be was 
master of ('atharine hall, Arabic professor, and 
canon of Canterbury. Hi; was also chay>lain to 
Cliarles Jl. He had a great share in the labor 
of printing the l^olyglolt Bible of I .ondon ; and 
wrote the Hcptaglottoii pro Sey>teni Oricnlali- 
bus, iiv’c. On this excellent w'ork, which occu- 
yned a great part of his life, he bestowed 
incredible pains and expense, even to the break- 
ing of his constitution, and exhausting of his 
fortune. It is said he expended no less than 
.1*12,000 upon it. At length, wlien it was print- 
ed, the copies remained unsold nyion his hands, 
lie died in 10H.5, and bc(|ueathed all his oriental 
MSS. to the university of CaTnl)ridg(‘. on < on- 
dition that his name should be written on every 
copy in the collection. 

CASTF.LLA, a town of Italy, about five miles 
noith-east of Alantmi, where an obstinate batth; 
was fought between the French and Austrians, 
on the igtli of Se])teinber, 1700, w hen the for- 
mer were d(?feated, 

(’ASTF.Id ,ATlO, or C astui i ahov, in mi<l- 
dle age writeii?, the act of Imildiug a castle, or of 
fortifying a house, and making it a easth-. By 
the ancient Faigli^li laws, castifllation was pro- 
liihitcil, without the king’^i espet-ial license. 

CASTFJdd (Bernard), an eminent painter, 
horn nt ( Jenna in lOoT. He excelled in color- 
ing and in portraits, lie was the intimate- fricml 
of'I'asso, and (h-sigiidd and i.-tched the tieiiri s of 
liis llicrosoly ina Liherata. He died at (Jeiioa 

m l(32^h 

CASTF.JJ.O, C’n r.v ni (the Tifernuin Tiher- 
inum of the ancie-nls), a hislioji’s soe in the 
province of rmhria, and Stales of the Church, 
vui the Tiber, tier capital of a county of llie same 
name. It is w«:!l forlil’ied, lias a castle, and con- 
tains ten cluirclies. 

Camiu.i.o Kos-^o, or Kastelokizo, a small 
island of dm Mt-diterrariean, divi<led frotn the 
coast of Caramania by a channel, about half a 
mile wide. It is rocky and high, the summit 
rising about 800 feet above the ocean. U here is 
a town of this name on it, with a good small 
harbour. It is yuineipally inhabited by Creeks, 
under the governmeiit of a Turkish aga, depend- 
ent on the bey cf Rhodes. L^,.ng. ‘iO'-* 87' li., 
lat. 39« 8' 

Casteei.on de tA Pi, AN A, a large town in a 
very fertile part of Valencia, Syeain, about half a 
league from the coast of the Mediterinnean. Tlie 
Moorish walls and towers are in tolerable repair. 
R has eight gates and two suburbs. The streets 
are generally broad, and the houses wcll-huilt. 
A spacious square co'.-lains tin- town-house anti 
principal church. The only objects of inlenst 
Sire the cliurch buildings, the town-house, and u 
VoL. V ♦ 


vast tower or belfry, 2G0 feet in height, and Id I 
in circumference. Population 1 1,000. Twenty- 
eight miles south of Valencia. 

CASTELNAUDARY, or Ciiatei,-Naiji,ai:- 
RY, a silk manufacturing town of Upper Lan- 
guedoc, France, in the department of tlie Autle. 

It stands on an eminence near the canal of 1/an- 
guetloc. The country arourid is fertile in t-oni. 
Here i.s a collegiate chapter, and in the viciniiv 
the grand reservoir wliich sujiplies tlie canal wit!-, 
water. A battle was fought here in hetwcei; 
the duke of Montmorency and marshal Schom- 
berg, in wliicli the former w-as defeated and 
made prisoner. Thirty-three miles south-east of 
Toulouse, and lOO south of I’aris. 

( ’ASTELLU .M, Lat. i. e. a little castle, origi- 
nally seems to have signified a small fort for a 
little garrison : though Siiclonius iiso.s the word 
where the furtifieaiioii was large enough to con- 
tain a cohort. Tlie castella, according to \ cge- 
tiiis, were often like towns, built on the borders 
of the empire, and where there were eonstant 
guards, and fences against tlie enemy. Horsley 
takes them for much the same with stations. 

(b\ST'ER, e. &, u. A thrower; he who casts; 
an aeeomjitant ; a man who calculates nativities. 
The noun signifies a small wheel, fixed to a 
sw'ivel such as tables move on. 

If witli Oils tlir<jw llu- strongest casft'r vii;. 

Still, furlhrr still, 1 bid the, iliscus tly. Pope. 

Did any of iIumu srl up for a faster of fortunate 
ligun-s, what might In; not get by his yircdiclions ? 

A (ifiiso)K 

CASTH’TCWTION. Lat. eaxfus and Jacio. 
(Miaslily. 'I'he word is used in his sense by 
Bishop Taylor, but I know oi’ no oilier authority 
for it. 

I.’A'STICJAT F, r. ^ \{\\\. casliaarc ; Span. 

(L\si i(; v'tio.\, //. ( rasli^a/' ; Lat. casl/^tK 

(_'A'sTHiA'ioi:, II. i d'o eastigale, is to iiiHiet 
Ca'si lOA joK\ , ' cliaslisement, or |)uni.sli- 

inent ; to ( oneet ; to render pure; castigation is 
the pnnislinu’ut, eorreelion, peiiain-t-, or disci- 
pline, which is siillered ; the emendations, or 
]>urifieations which aie made; the ca.stigalor is 
the agent in these operations; and castigatory 
signifies punitive, for tin: purpose of amending. 

If thou <li«lst pul this sour fohl habit on 
'J’o eastiyate thy priih-, ’iwcrc well. Sh<iksjuare. 

This haml of your’s n-ipiircs 
A scqiu-sti-r from lihi-rly, fasting and prayer. 
With riistiyation, t-xereisi; devout. I<!. 

The iincii-uts Inul these eoiip-t-turc-s touchinj; 

Ih.ods and cimllagralions, so as to frame them into an 
hxpothesis for the cusfiyatioii of tin; excesses of lm-- 
neralion. * Haie. 

There were other i-nds of penalties inflicted, eiilier 
probatory, castiyntory , or exemplary. 

HramhaU nyainst Hohht'-f. 
Their castiyations were uceoiiip.mied with emour- 
agements; winch care was taken to keep me trom 
looking on as mere eompliineiits. Uoylf, 

He hail adjusted an 1 enstiyated the then batin Vul- 
gate, to the best Gret-l exeinjilars, Jlentlrt/. 

(b\sTi<;A TiON, among the Homans, tlie pun- 

ishment of an olft-nder by lilows, or heating w ith 
a wand or switch. Castigation 'vas cliicfly a 
military punishmtuit ; tin- jiower ot inllicling it 
on the soldiery was given to the Irihnros. Sonm 
make it of two kinds; the one with a stick or 

(). 
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Cline, chIIimI fustigatio; the ollun* with rods, tary conimaiuleries, 1 16 liospitids, 37/) religious 1 
called flagellatio: the latter was tl»o most dis- liouses, and 1301 parishes. Its administration 

honorable. includes one general, and four local military 

CASTKlhlONE Dk.li.f. Stivieue, or Ukli.a governments, together with four provincial in- 

SrivE.UA, a town of Lombardy, in the territory tendancies. Its po])ulation, which has not been 
of Mantua, formerly the capital of a ])rincipality otticially ascertained for many years, is taken at 
of tliis name. It is surrounded willi walb, but about one million. 

the castle was long since demolished by the An extensive chain of high and rocky nioun- 
Lrench. The allies took it in 1701, hut were tains, which runs from east to west, divides 
defeated near it hy the Trench in 1706. Several New from Or.n ("astile, a province, with the title 
actions took ])laee liere between the I'rcneh and of a kingdom. It is about 192 miles in length, 
Austri ins in August, 1796; and linoiiaparte and 115 in breadth; Ijounded on the south by 
conferred a dukedom of tliis name on Augereau. New Ca.slile, on the east by Arragon and Na- 
It is lifteen miles south-east of Urescia, and varre, on the north by Ibscay and Asturias, and 
twenty north-west of Mantua. on the west hy the kingdom of Leon. The 

Castioi.iom. (.lohn Benedict), a celebrated capital is Burgos. Other principal towns are 
painter, boin at (ienoa in 1016. lii.s first m;us- Valladolid, Segovia, Avila, Calatrava, Logrono, 
ter was John Baptist Taggi. He afterwards and Soria : its ecclesiastical establishments are, 
.studied under Andrew Terrari; and perfected one archbishopric, seven bishoprics, thirty-four 
himself umler X’andyck, who then resided at chapters, and 394 religious houses. The military 
(hnoa. He painted portraits, historical pieces, government is in a captain general; there are 
landscapes, and castles. In tlie latter of which also six provincial intendants, and a royal chan- 
he is said cliieHy to have excelled ; as well as in eery. I’opulation about 1,200,000. 
fairs, markets, and all kinds of rural scenes. We In the inounlains are copper mines, which 
have also a great number of his etchings, wliich however have been little attended to, pyrites, 
are all .spirited, free, and full of taste. His quartz, marble, and clialk ; also several mineral 
drawing of the naked tigure, ihougli by no means springs. The chief rivers are tlie Xalon, Douro, 
corri!Ct, is in a style that indicates the hand of a Khro, Carrion, and Tonnes. Part of the soil i» 
master. very fertile in rye, wheat, and barley: and some 

(.'As rionoNE (Baltbazer), an eminent Italian districts produce an inferior wine ; but tiie whole 
nobleman, descended from an illustrious family, province is remarkably destitute of wood. Mad- 
and born at his own villa at Casalico, in llie der is cultivated with success, and 400 or .'iOO 
duchy of Milan, in 1478. He slu«lied painting, tons are said to he exported annually. The pa.s- 
scnlpture, rind architecture, and he so much cx- tnrage is generally tine, and is the foundation of 
celled in lliese arts, that llapliael Crbino and the entire wealth of the yiroviiice. .Segovian 
Buonarotti submitted tlieir works for his apy>ro- wool is nowhere ex('eedcd, if equalled, in qua- 
bation. When he was iweiity-six years of age lity ; the numerous flocks of merino sheep liiid a 
Guido Lbaldo, duke of C rhino, sent liim am- salutary exeliange of food between the, warm 
bassador to jiope Julius 11. He was .sent upon plains during winter, and the sides of the momi- 
a. second (mihassy to Louis Xll. of Trance, and tains in summer ; and the butter of Burgos and 
upon a third to ! lenry \ 1 1 . of I’ligland. Cas- its iicighhourhood is celebrated tlirouglumt Spain, 
tiglione died in l.)2'.h when acting as legate at 'J'lie manufactures arri contined to a few woollen 
Toledo for (flemeut \ 11. willi (.'hailcs \ . of and linen eslublishmcuts, those of eartlienware, 
Spain. His princijial work is entitled II Cor- leather, paper, and glass; but wool is tlie only 
tegiano; the (.’ourtier. A version of it, together considerable export. With itLS three universities, 
with the original Italian, was y)ublisl»ed at Lon- C'astile partakes of the universal degradation of 
ilon in 1727, by A. P. Castiglione, a gentleman Sj)ain, with regard to intellectual culture: liter- 
of tlu.‘ same (ainily. ature anil the aits are nowhere in Turoyie at a 

CAS'lTLl', New, also called the kingdom of lower ebb. The inhabitants are remarkably 
Toledo, a province of Spain, bounded on the quiet, reserved, yuoud, and letliargic, in thi'ir 
nortli by Old Castile, on the east by the king- manners; but honest, simple, and kind. Old 
doms of Arragon and Valencia, on the soutli by Castile lias given birth to several of the kings ot 
those of Murcia and Andalusia, and on the west Syiain ; those of tJastile forumrly divided their 
by the kingdom of J.eon. It is divided into residence between Burgos and Toledo; but 
three ywts, Argaria, Mancha, ;ind Sierra; Ma- Chailcs V. transferred the scat of govcninient to 

drill being the capital. The air is yiure and Madrid. 

healthy; but the land mountainous, sterile, and CASTILIAN, or Casj ii.lane, a gold coin 
neglected, though watered with most beautiful current in Syiain, worth fourteen rials and six- 
streams. The northern part yiroduei-s fruiis and teen deniers. , 

wine, and the south excellent y^asliirage. It is ('ASTll.LON, a town of Trance, in the de- 
watered by the navigable rivers, the Tagus, the parlnieiit of the (iironde, and ci-devant y:)rovince 
Xu(;ar,:m(l the (luadiana, besides smaller streams; of Guienne, seated on the Dordogne, twenty-nve 
and contains tl'.e provinces of Toledo, Cuenca, miles east of Bou idea ux. It is lueniorahle lor a 
Guadalaxara, Madrid,- St. Ildefoiiso, Ar.mjmz, victory obtained by the Trench over tlie'Lnglisi 
and St. J.menzo. The princiyial towns are, be- in 14.')!. . ^ 

side the cuy)ital, loledo, Cuenya, ilequena, and CASTING, among sculptors, the taking o 
Talaveni. It contains one archhishoyirlc, one cast.s and iray:)ressious of figures^ bust^ wtei a 
bishopric, three universities, two cathedrttls, ami leaves, &c. The method of taking off cas 
five collegiate chapters, two abbeys, four inili- figures tmii busts is most generally by the use 
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piaster of Paris, i. e. alabaster calcined by a gen- 
tle heat. The advantage of this vsubstance above 
others, is, that notwithstanding a slight calcina- 
tion reduces it to a pulverini; state, it becomes 
again a tenacious and cohering body by being 
moistened with water, and afterwards suiiered to 
dry ; by which means either a concave or a con- 
vex figure may be giveii by a proper mould or 
model to it when wet, and retained by the hard- 
ness it acquires when dry: and, from these qua- 
lities, it is fitted for the double purpose of making 
both easts and moulds. The particular manner 
of making casts depends on the form of the sub- 
ject to be taken. \Vhero there are no projecting 
parts, or wliere there are such as form only a 
right or any greater angle with the prineipal sur- 
face of the bo<ly, it is very easy ; but whert* parts 
project in lesser angles, or form a curve inclined 
towards the principal surface of the body, the 
work is more diflicult. The first step is the 
forming the mould. If tlie original or model l)e 
a has relief, or any other piece of a flat form, 
liaving its surface first greased or oiled, it must 
be placed on a proper table, and surrounded by 
a f>anie, the sides of which must be at such a 
distance from it as will allow a proper thickness 
for the sides of the mould. As much plaster as 
will cover and rise to such a thickness as may 
give sufticient strength to the mould, and fill the 
hollow betwixt the frame and the model, must be 
moistened with water, till it be just of such con- 
sistence as will allow it to be ])Oiued upon the 
model. This must be done as soon as possible; 
or the plaster would concrete or set. The wliole 
must remain in this condition, till the plaster has 
aUaine<i its hardness ; and then the frame being 
taken away, the preparatory cast or mould thus 
formed may be taken off IVom the subject entire. 
^Vherc the original subject is of a round or erect 
forjii, a diftcretU method must be pursued; and 
the mould must be divided into several pieces; 
or if the subject consists of detached and pro- 
jecting parts, it is I'reqmailly most expedient to 
cast such parts separately, and afterwards join 
them togi.thcr. \V liere the original subject forms 
a round, or spheroid, or any jtarl of such round 
or spheroid, more than one half the plaster must 
he used without any frame to keep it round the 
model ; and must be tempertMl with water to 
such a consistence, that it may be wrouglit with 
tlie hand like very soft paste ; but lliougli it 
luust not be so fluid as when prepared for flat 
figured models, it must y(>t be as moist as is coni- 
putihle with ds coliering sufficiently to hold to- 
gether; aud, being thus prepared, it must be put 
upon the model, and compresswl \vit!i tlie hand, 
or any flat instrument, that the parts of it may 
adapt themselves, in the most perfect maiiiu r, to 
those of the subject, as v^ell as he compact w.ili 
re.spoct to themselves. When the model is .so 
covered to a convenient thickness, the whole 
ruust he left at rest till the plaster be firm, so as 
^ bear dividing without falling to pieci , or 
cing liable to be put out of its form by sliglii 
'''|olence; aiid it mn.st then be divided into 
pieces, in order to its being taken off from the 
cutting it with a very tliiii bhuled 
uife; and being divided, must be cautiously 
^ en off, and kept till dry : but it must be always 


carefully observed, before the separation of the 
parts be made, to notch them cros.s the joints, or 
lines of the division, at proper distances, that they 
may with ea.se and certainty be properly con- 
joined again; which would be much more pre- 
carious and troublesome without such directive 
marks. The art of properly dividing the moulds, 
in onlcr to make them separate from the model, 
requires more dexterity and skill than any other 
thing in the art* of casting ; and docs not admit 
of rules for the most advantageous conduct of it 
in every case. Wliere the .subject is of a round 
or splieroiilal form, it is best to divide the mould 
into three parts, which will then easily come ofl' 
from the modd ; and the same will liold good of 
u cylinder, or any reutdarly curved figure. The 
mould being thus formed, and dry, and the parts 
put together, it must he first greased, and placed 
in such a position that the hollow may lie up- 
wanks, and then filled with plaster mixed with 
water, in the same proportion and manner as 
directed for casting the mould : and when tlie 
ca.st is perfectly dry, it must he taken out of the 
mould, and repaired where it is necessary; which 
finishes the operation. Where tlie model forms 
curves which intersect each other, the conduct of 
the ojieration must be varied with respect to the 
maimer of taking the cast of the mould from off 
the subject or model ; and where there are king 
projecting purls, s\u;\i as legs or arms, they 
should be wrouglit. in separate easts. The ope- 
rator may easily judge from the original subject, 
what parts will < ome off together, and what re- 
quire to be separated : the ]irinciple of the whole 
consists only in this, tliat where nm.ler-workings, 
as they are called, occur, i. e. whcnn'cr a straight 
line, drawn from tin; basis or inseiliou of any 
projection, would lu; cut or crossed by any part 
of such projecliou, sucli part cannot be taken off 
without a divi.sion ; which must be made either 
in the jilaeo where the jirojection would cro.ss 
lh(? straight lino; or, as that is frequently diffi- 
cult, lh(.‘ whole projection must bo separated from 
the main boily, and divided also lengthwise into 
Uvo parts ; and where there -are no projections 
from tlie principal surfaces, but the body is so 
formi.'d as to rendcT the surface a composition of 
sueb curves, that a straight line being .•’•awm 
yiarallel to tbe surface of one jvart would be cut 
by the outline, in one or more places, of another 
jiart, a division of the whole should be made, so 
as to reduce the ^lails of it into regular curves, 
which must then bi‘ treated as sncli. In huger 
masses, where there would otherwise be a great 
ilfiekness of tbe pla.ster, a core or body may bfl 
jiut within tiie mould, in order to ]uoduce a hoh 
low' in the cast; which both saves the expense 
of the plaster, and renders the cast lighter. This 
core may lie of wood, wheri? tlie forming a hol- 
low of a straight figure, or a conical one witli the 
basis outward, W'ill answer the end : but if the 
cavity require to he round, or of any curved 
figure, the core cannot be then drawn w’hilo en- 
tire; and consequently should be of sudi matter 
;rs may be taken out piece-meal. In this ea.se, 
the core is best formed of clay; which must be 
worked upon wires to give it tenacity, and sus- 
pended in the hollow of the mould, by cross 
wires lying over tiie mouth ; and when the plas 
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ter is sufficiently sot to boar handling, the clay 
must be picked out by a proper instruinoiit. 
Where it is desired to render the plaster harder, 
the ^vater with which it is tempered should be 
mixed with parchment size properly prepared, 
which will make it very firm and tenacious. In 
the same manner, figures, busts, &c. may he cast 
of lca»l, or any other metal, in the moulds of 
plaster : only the expense of plaster, and tin? 
tediousuess of its becoming sufficiently dry, when 
in a very large mass, to bear the heat of melted 
metal, render the use of loam, c:ompoundcd with 
some other proper materials. ])refe-.able where 
large subjects are in question. The clay, in this 
case, should he washed over till it be peifoetly 
free from gravel; and tluu mixed with one-third 
or mbre of fine sand or sifted coal ashes, to pre- 
vent Its cracking. \\ hether plaster or clay be 
employed for the easting in metal, it is extremely 
necessary to have the mot Id perfectly dry; other- 
wise the moisture, being rarefieil, will make an 
explosion that will blow the metal out of the 
mould, and endanger the o])erator. Where the 
})arts of a mould are large, or project much, and 
conse<iuently rtf|nire great tenacity to keep them 
together, lioeks of cloth, prepared like those de- 
signed for paper-hangings, or fine cotton, cut 
very short, should he mixed with the aslies or 
sand before they are added to the clay to makt; 
the eonipositioii for the mould. 'I'he proportion 
should be aoemding to llie degree of cohesion 
required ; hut a small (juantity will answer lluf 
end, if the other ingredients of the composition 
be good, and tlie parts of the mould properly 
linked togetlu r hy means of the wires abovt! 
dire(;ted. Ihit these materials, being cninbus- 
tible, must not be mixed in tlie composition tor 
moiihls, which are inleiided to receive inixeil 
nifftals. 'riau’c is a method of taking casts in 
metals from small animals, and the parts of ve- 
getables, which may be pra( tisod for some pur- 
poses with advantage' : partieailarly for the d<'Co- 
raling giottoi-s or rock-work, where nature is 
imitated. 'riie proper kinds of animals an; 
lizards, snakes, frogs, birds, or insects; the ea^ts 
of vvhieli, if piopealy colored, will .be exact re- 
presentations of tli(! originals. This is to be per- 
formed by th(! following method : — A t'offin or 
proper chest for forming the mould being pre- 
pared of clay, or four |)ieces of boanls lixed 
together, the animal, or jaarls of vegetables, must 
be sus|)ended in it by a string ; and tlie leaves 
tendrils, or otlier detached paits of the vege- 
tables, or the legs, wings, &c. of the animals, 
pro])erly sc.-paiated and adjusti'd in their right 
position by a small ]iair of pincirrs : a due quan- 
tity of ])last( T of I'aris and ealeiiicd t.ale, in ( qual 
quantitit s, v^ itfi some alumen plumosnm. iiiunI 
then be teinjieidl with water to the prop. i eon- 
sistence for casting; and the subject from v nenee 
the cast is to be taken, as well as the sides of the 
coffin, moistened with spirit of wine. 'I'iu; coffin 
must then he filled with the lemjiercd vonipo- 
sition of the plaster and talc, putting at the same 
tune a piece of slraigiii. stick or wood to tin* 
principal part of the body of the subject, and 
pieces of thick wire to the extremities of the 
other jiarts, that they may form, when" drawn 
out, after the matter of the mould is properly set 
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and firm, a channel for pouring in the melted 
metal, and vents for the air ; which otherwise, by 
the rarefaction it would undergo from the heat of 
the metal, would blow it out or hurst the mould. 
In a short time the plaster and talc will set and 
become hard, when the slick and wires may he 
drawn out, and the frame or coffin in which the 
mould was cast taken away: and the mould 
must then be put first into a moderate heat, and 
afterwards, when it is as dry as can be rendered 
by that degree, removed iato a greater ; which 
may be gradually increased till the whole be rod 
hot. The animal, or part of any vegetable, which 
was included in the mould, will then be burnt to 
a coal ; and may be totally calcined to ash(!s, hy 
blowing for some time gently into the channel 
and passages made for pouring in the metal, and 
giving vent to the air, which will, at the same 
time tliat it destroys the remainder of the anirnxl 
or vegetable matter, lilow out the ashes. The 
mould must tlien be suffered to cool gently; and 
will be perfect ; the destruction of the substance 
of the animal or vegetable having produced a 
hollow of a figure eorresjmiident to it : hut it 
may be nevertheless proper to shake the mould, 
and turn it upside tlown, a? well us to blow with 
bellows into each of the air vents, in order to free; 
it wholly from any remainder of the ashes; or, 
where there may l)e an opportunity of filling the 
hollow with quicksilver without expense, it will 
be found a very efiectual inetbod of cli'armg the 
cavity, as all dust, ashes, or small detached bo- 
dies will necf-ssarily rise to the surface of the 
cpiieksilver, and be ponied out with if. 'I'lii' 
mould bi ing thus preparial, it rmiht he heated 
very hot when used, if the e.;.st be made with 
eo])p(*r or brass : hut a less degit'e will servi^ lor 
lead or tin : and the matter being poured iti, 
tlie mould must he gently struck ; and then 
allowed to rest till it he cold: at which time it 
must he carefully taken from the east, hut wilii- 
out the least forei* ; for such pails of the matter 
as appear to adhere more strongly, must In. 
softened hy soaking in water, till they be en- 
tirely loosened, that none of the more delicaie 
])arfs of the cast may he broken off or hewi, 
\Vhere the alumen pluniosum, or tale, eimnor 
he ])roeiired, liu* jdaster may he used alma ; 
but it is apt to be calcined by the li(;at usid 
in burning the animal or veg(.‘lahle from whem ; 
the east is taken, and to become of loo ineoheiing 
and crumbly a texture : or, lor eheapiiess, Stm- 
bridge or any other good clay, vxashed ovt r till 
it he ]M'rfeilly fine, ami inixi'd with an ec[iial 
])art of saml, and some flocks cut small, may he 
em]ilo\eil. Ihmnded pumice-stone and plaster 
of Paris, taken in (.’ipial quantities, and nuM’d 
with washeil clay in the same proportion, is said 
to make excellent moulds for this and parallel iise>. 
Casts of medals, or such fimall pieces as are of a 
similar form, may be made in plaster by the me- 
thod directed for has relievos. Nothing more ts 
required than to form a mould by laying them on 
a proper hoard ; and having surrounded them hy 
a rim made of a pii.'ce of card, or pastehoard, to 
till the rim with soft tempered plaster of 1 ans , 
which mould, when dry, will serve for several caste 
lint it is better to form the mould of melted su - 
phur; which will produce a sharper impressioa 
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in tne cast, and be more durable than those made 
of plaster. The casts are likewise frequently 
made of sulphur, which being melted must be 
treated exactly in the same manner as the plaster. 
For taking casts from medals, a mixture of brim- 
stone and red lead has been recommended ; equal 
parts of these are to be put over the fire in a la- 
dle, till they soften to the consistence of pap ; 
then they are kindled with a piece of paper, and 
stirred for some time. The vessel being after- 
wards covered close, and continued on the fire, 
tlie mixture grows fluid in a few minutes. It is 
then to be poured on the medal, previously oiled 
and wiped clean. The casts are very neat; their 
color sometimes a pretty deep dark, sometimes 
a dark gray: they are very durable; and w'hen 
soiled may be washed clean in spirit of wine. 
Dr. Lettsom recommends tin foil for, taking off 
casts from medals. The thinnest kind is to be 
used. It should be laid over the subject from 
which the impression is to be taken, and then 
rubbed with a brush, or a pin, till it has per- 
fectly received the impression. The tin foil should 
now be pared close to the edge of the metal, till 
it is brought to the same circumference ; the me- 
dal must then be reversed, and the tui foil will 
drop oft’ into a chip-box or mould placed ready 
to receive it. Thus the concave side of the foil 
will bo uppermost, and upon this plaster of Paris, 
prepared in the usual manner, may be poured. 
When dry, the whole is to be taken out, and the 
tin foil slicking on the plaster will give a perfect 
re])resentation of the medal, almost equal in 
beauty to silver. If the box or mould is a little 
larger than the medal, the plaster running round 
the tin foil will give the appearance of a white 
frame, or circular bonier ; whence the new made 
medal will appear inorQ neat and beautiful. 
Casts may be made likewise with iron, prepared 
in the following manner: Take any iron bar, 
or piece of a similar form, and, having heateil it 
red hot, hold it over a vessel containing water, 
ami touch it very slightly vvith a roll of sulphur, 
which will immediately dissolve it, and make it 
fall in drops into the water. As much iron as 
may he wanted being thus dissolved, pour the 
water out of the vessel ; and pick out the drops 
formed by the melted iron from those of the sul- 
phur, which contain little or no iron, and wall 
he distinguishable from the other hy ihcir color 
and weight. The iron will thus be rendered so 
fusible, that it will run with less heat than is re- 
quired to melt brad ; and may be employed for 
making casts of medals, and many other such 
purposes, vvitli great convenience and advantage. 
Impressions of medals, having the same effect 
as casts, may be made also of isinglass glue by 
the following means : — Melt the isinglass, beaten, 
as commonly used, in an earthern pipkin, with 
tlie addition of as much water as wdll cover it, 
sirring it gently till the whole is dissolved : then, 
^''ith a brush of camel’s ha.ir, cover the medal, 
'''hich should be previously well cleansed anti 
'varmod, and then laid horizontally on a board 
ur table, gre ised in the part around the medal, 
bet them rest afterwar<ls till the glue be properly 
hardened, and then, with a pin, raise tlie edge 
It, and separate it carefully from the mc<lal ; 
cast will be thus formed by the glue as hard 


as horn ; and so light, that a thousand will 
scarcely weigh an ounce. In order to render the 
relief of the medal more apparent, a small quan- 
tity of carmine may be mixed with the melted 
isinglass ; or the medal may be previously coated 
with leaf gold by breathing on it, and then lay- 
ing it on the leaf, which will hy this means ad- 
here to it ; but the leaf gold is apt to impair a 
little the sharpness of the impression. Impres- 
sions of medals may be likewise taken in putty ; 
but it should be the true kind, made of calx of 
tin, and drying oil. These may be formed in 
the moulds, previously taken in plaster or sulphur; 
or moulds may bo made in its own substance, in 
the manner directed for those of the plaster. 
These impressions will be very .sharp and hard ; 
but the greatest disadvantage that attends them, 
is their drying very slowly, and being liable in 
the moan time to be damaged. 

Casting,, in foundry, tiie running a metal 
into a mould, prepared for that purpose. See 
Foundry. 

Ca'sting net. a net to be thrown into the 
water, and not left stationary. 

Casting nets did rivers’ bottoms sweep. May's Virgil. 
CA'STLF, n . ') Golh./M.s7rt/i; Arm. 

Ca'stlerv, or keatf / hWclshcaslell ; 

Ca'steery, ? i . lV . i [. casU’//o 

Ca'stlet, n. tcllvmj dim. of cas- 

I'a'stled, ad ). trum . (’astle, says 

Ca'stellain, n . Johnson, is a strong 

Ca'steleany, 11 . house, fortitied against 

Ca'si eei-ated, adj . assaults. A castle, 

(Lvstei.t.a'tion, n. says Sherwood, ‘ is 

Ca'stt.e-ruilder, n . properly a house fur- 

CA'sTEE-nuii.niNo, n. nished with towers, 

CA'sTr.E-cuowNED,^/^//. iticompasscd by walls 

Ca'stee-guard, 11 . and ditches; and 

Ca'stle-ward, w. strenglhciiod by a 

mount or donjon in the midst; yet the French 
courtiers tearine so any house of the king’s.’ 
There is another sort of castle, which we call a 
castle in the air, and the French, chateau on 
Kspagno, which is frequently constructed by men 
of poetical and sanguine minds. Such construc- 
tors bear the name of castle-builders, and their 
occupation that of castle-building. Their activity 
in fabricating aerial dwellings very often reduces 
them to the necessity of inhabiting unpleasant 
c;irthly abodes. Castellan is the lord, and also 
the captain-governor, or constable of a castle; 
castcUany is ‘ a castlewicke, or castlcship ; the 
estate, jurisdiction, or dignitie of a lord castel- 
lan ;’ castelry is the custody or government of a 
castle. Castellated signifies enclosed within 
building, and also castlc-like; and castellatiou, 
now obsolete, means to fortify a house so as to 
convert it into a castle. Castle-guard was one 
of the feudal tenures ; and castlo-ward an impost, 
laid upon those who resided within a certain 
distance of any castle, the produce of which was 
applied to the maintenance of those who held 
watch and ward within the fortress. Castled and 
castle-crowned denote surmounted by a castle. 

Now stood hire castel faste by the sea. 

And often with hire frondcs walked she. 

Here to disporten on the bank an-hic. 

Chaucer. Cant. Talcs, 
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The castle of Macduff I will surprise. 

Shakspeare. 

These were but like castles in the air, and in men’s 
fdiicii's vainly imagined. Raleigh. 

lint while these devices he all doth compare, 
'Nom* solid enough seemed for his strong castor. 

He liinisclf would not dwtdl in a castle of air, 

’J'ho’ he’ad built full many a one for his master. 

Marvell. 

The horses’ neighing by the wind is blown. 

And castled elephants o’crlook the town. lirgdcn. 

The hunker cried, ‘ Ilehohl my castle w-alls. 

My statues, gardens, fountains, and canals. 

With land of twenty thousand acres round! 

All these 1 sell thee for ten thousand pound.’ Gay. 

When, by the. breath of Fortune blown. 

Your airy castles were o’erthrown. 

Have I been (u'er pr<uic to blame, 

Or niortilied your horns with shame ? Id. 

Yon castle’s glittering towers contain 
No pit of w'o«*, no clanking ehairi. 

Nor to tiie suppliants’ wail resound : 

The opf'ii doors the needy hh ss, 

'J’bc uufrieiidod hail their calm recess. 

And gladness smiles around. Rcnttie. 

(Iasti.k, in sea language, denotes an eleva- 
tion on the deck of a vessel ; or a part of the 
deck, fv)re and aft, raised above Lho rest. See 
J'ouf.-Castii:; . 

('asti.es, as fortifications, are now almost en- 
tirely ex]doded. See h’ouTii u ation. I’ar- 
tienlar castles wo notice under tltc names of tluur 
respective places. 

Castleuak, a poi)ulons market town of Ire- 
land, capital of the cotmty of Mayo. It carries 
on a brisk trade, and has a barrack for a troop 
ol horse ; with a charter school capable of re- 
ceiving fifty children, endowed with two acri’.s of 
land, rent-free, by lord Lucan ; wlio has also 
granted a lease of twenty acres more at a pepper 
corn yearly. Castlebar is riiemoiahle for having 
been the head quarters of general Lake, in Au- 
gust 1708, when he was attacked by about 800 
rrench troops and a party of the rebels, uho 
obliged him to retreat with the loss of twenty 
men and six pieces of canon, and kept posses- 
sion of the place for twenty days afterwards. It 
is thirty-live miles north of Galway, l^ong. 0" 
27/ W., lat. ryr 4.V N. 

(yASTLE-(JAuy, ‘a remarkable Homan .station, 
about four miles west from Falkirk, on the bor- 
ders of Stirlingshire, in Scotland. It compre- 
hends several acres of ground, is of a square 
form, and is surrounded with a wall of .stone and 
mortar ; all the space within the walls lias been 
occupied by buildings, the ruins of which have 
raised the earth eight or ten feet above its natu- 
ral surface; so that the fort now seem'j like 
hill-top surrountksl with a sunk fence. In *770 
some workmen employed in searching for stones, 
for the great canal which passes near it, disco- 
vered several apartments of stone : and m .me 
of them a great number of stones aliout two 
feet in length, and standing erect, with marks of 
fire upon them, as if they had been employed in 
supporting son'e vc.ssel under which fire was put. 
In a hollow of the rock near this place, 1771, a 
fonsidcrahle (|uantity of wheat, quite btack with 


.^e, was found, with wedges and hammers, sup- 
posed to have been Homan. 

Casti.e-Carv, a town in Somersetshire, three 
miles from Wincanton, and 114 west by south 
of l^ndon. It has a market on Tuesday, and 
fairs on Midsummer, Lent, VVhit-Tuesday, and 
May 1st. It has a mineral water like that of 
Kpsom. 

■Ca.stle Isi-anp, an island of the United 
States, situated in the harbor of Boston, throe 
miles from the town. Jt contains about twenty 
acres of land, and is fortified; commanding the 
entrance of llie harbor. 

Casti.e-Kisino, a borough of Norfolk, which 
sent two members to parliament. Jt was 
formerly a place of some note, but its market 
is now disused, its harbour choked up, and the 
castle, whence its name, is in mins. It is seven 
miles north-cast of Lynn, and 103 N.N.F.. of 
lAindon. 

CASTLETOWN, the capital of tnc Isle of 
JNIan, seated on the south-west part of the island. 
In the centre of the town, on a high rock, is 
Gastle-Hiishen, a magnificent fabric, built of 
freestone in 900, by Guttred, a prince of the 
Danish line, who lies buried in the edifice. It 
is occupied by tin; governor of the island, and on 
the side of it are the chancery, ofiices, and good 
barracks. The dist ince of the harbour, however, 
wliich is rocky and sliallow, renders tliis plaee of 
small importance. Near the town is a lino 
cpiarry of black iiiarhh.*, whence the Highl of 
steps leading to St. I’auFs cathedral was taken. 

CA'STLINti, n. An aliortive. 

Wc. should rather rely upon the urine of a castling's 
bladder, a resolution of crab’s eyes, or a second tlis- 
tillation of urine, u.s Helinont hath recommended. 

. lirowiie's Vulgar Krruurs. 

CA'STOH, 1 ). A heaver. The best kind of 
hat, inailc of the heaver's fur. This last sen.so 
seems to he falling into disuse. 

hike hunted castors consciou.s of their store. 

Their waylaid v’oallh to Norway’s coast they hrinij;. 

Drydcn. 

(’a'stor, or Gh ESTER, are derived from the 
Sax. eettster, a city, town, or castle ; and that 
from tlie Latin, custrum: tlie Saxons choosing to ' 
fix in such jdaces of strength and figure as the 
Homans had bcfoie built or fortified . — (Jibsons 
Ca/ttfkn. 

Castor, in astronomy, a moiety of the con- 
stellation Gemini. It is also called llasulgeiue, 
Apollo, AphelUin, Avellar, and Anelar. 

Castor, in zoology, the beaver, a genus of 
quadrupeds belonging to the order of gliies. 1 he 
fore-teeth of the uiqier jaw are truncated, and 
hollowed in a transverse angular direction, ihe 
lops of the fore-teeth of the lower jaw lie in '<'■ 
transverse direction ; grinders four in each jaw, 
and the tail depressed. There are tvyo species . 
viz. C. fiber, the eonirnon beaver, with a ph'in 
ovated tail, found on lli% banks of the riveis ni 
Europe, Asia, and America. It lias short ears 
hid in the fur; a blunt nose ; the fore-feet smE , 
tie hinder large; its length from nose to tai 
about three feet ; tail about one. It is from t 
inguinal glanrls of this animal that the c.»s ^ 
is obtained, where it is contained in DOur a*.;. 
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jVolhing eauals the art with whid» these animals 
construct their dwellings. They choose a level 
piece of ground, with a small rivulet running 
through it. This they form into a pond by 
making a dam across; first by driving into the 
ground stakes of five or six fiset in length, placed 
in rows, wattling each row with pliant twigs, and 
filling the interstices witli clay, ramming it down 
close. The side next tim water is sloped, llie 
other perpendicular ; the bottom is from ten to 
twelve feet tliick, but the thiekness gradually 
diminishes to the top, whicli is about two or 
three : the length of tfiese dams is sometimes not 
less than 100 feet. I’heir houses are made in the 
water, collected by means of the dam, and are 
placed near the edge of tlie sliore. 'f'lu^y are 
built on piles; are either round or oval; but 
their tops are vaulted, so that their inside resem- 
bles an oven, the top a dome. The walls are 
two feet thick, made of earth, stones, and sticks, 
most artificially laid together, and the walls 
within neatly plastered, in each house are two 
openings, the one into the water, the other to- 
wards the land. The heiglit of these houses 
abov(! the water is ciglit feet. They often make 
two or throe stories in each duv lliug, for the 
convenience of change in case of tloods. Iv.ieh 
house coTitains from twenty to thirty heavers; 
and the number of bouses in each pond is from 
ten to twenty-live. Kuch beaver forms its bed ot 
moss; and eat^ family forms its magazine pi 
winter provisions, which consist of bark and 
bouglis of trees, 'fhesi; tln^y lodge under water, 
and fetch into their apartrm nts as occasion re- 
quires. Their summer food is leaves, fruits, aial 
s()inetime.s crabs and ciaw-lish, but they are not 
fond of fish. To effect these works a community 
of 200 or 300 assembles ; each hears b.is share in 
the lal)or; some fall to gnawing witli their teeth 
trees of great size, to form beams or piles; others 
roll the pieces along the water; others dive, and 
with their feet scrape holes in ord(‘r to place them 
in; while others exert their eflorts to rear them 
in their proper phu’os ; another j>arty is em- 
ployed ill colh eting twigs to wattle the piles 
with; a third in collecting earth, stones, and 
clay ; a fourth is busied in boating and temper- 
ing the mortar; others in carrying it on their 
broad tails to ^iroper places; and with tlic same 
instrument they ram it between the piles, and 
plaster the inside of their houses. A certain 
miiiibor of smart strokes given with their tails 
is a sigmd made by the overseer for re]vairing 
to such and such places, either for mending a.ny 
defects, or at the approach of an enpuiy ; and the 
whole society attend to it vvith the utmost assi- 
tluity. Their lime of building is early in sum- 
mer, for in winter tliey never .stir but to th ir 
magazines of provisions, and luring that season 
are very fat. TlH'y breed once a-year, and bring 
forth at the latter end of the winter tw(» or three 
young at a birth. Ilesides these associated 
heavens, there is a variety called terriers, .vhi(.b 
oither want industry or .sagacity to form bouses 
hke the I'liiens. They burrow in the banks of 
rivers, making ibeii holes beneatli the frc«‘zing 
depth of the water, and work up for a great num- 
her of feet. These also form their winter slock 
m provisions. In hunting the beaver? the savages 
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sometimes shoot them, always getting on the con- 
trary side of the wand ; for they are very shy, 
quick in hearing, ami of a keen scent. This is 
generally done when the beavers are at work, or 
on shore feeding on poplar bark, (f they hear 
any noise when at work, they immediately jump 
into the water, and continue tlieii* some lime ; 
and when they rise, it is at a. distance from the 
])lare where they went in. They sometimes are 
taken with traps of poplar .slicks laid in a path 
near the water, which, when the heaver begins 
to feed upon, they cause a large log of wood to 
fall upon their necks, which is put in motion by 
their moving of the .sticks. The Indians gene- 
rally ])refer this way of taking thmn, because it 
tlocs not <lamage their skins. In winter they 
break the ice in two places, at a distance from 
the house, the one behiiul the other. Then they 
take away the broken ice with a kind of racket, 
the better to sec where to place their stakes. 
They fasten their nets to these, which liave large 
meshes, and .sometimes are eighteen or tw'ciity 
yards in length. When these are fixed, they 
proceed to demolisli the house, and turn a dog 
therein, wliicli, terrifying the heaver, he imme- 
diately leaves it, and takes to the water; after 
which he is soon entangled by the net. 'riie 
skins are very valuable. See Ukavi-.u. 2. C. hui- 
dohrins. Chilcse beaver. 'bail ttoinpressed, 
lanceolate, hairy ; fore-feet lohed, hind-lcet pal- 
mate ; head nearly sipiare ; snout ol.'tuse ; eyes 
small; ears short, round; hair double like 
fiber ; tlio undermost finer than a rabbit’s, and 
hence valued by furriers ; on the hack cinereous ; 
belly whitish. luluihits Chili, in the (leet)f>;t 
parts of lakes and ri\t rs; fierce; feeds on fishes, 
on crabs ehietly; remains long under water; 
is without the wonderful arehileetuve and castor 
of (’. fiber; produces from two to three young; 
length about three feet. The soft or short hair 
very fine, and, like that of (’. fiber, used in the 
manufacture of hats, and certain cloths wiiieh 
have tlie softne.ss of velvet. In (.'hili the animal 
is denominated guillino* 

Castor ami I’on.rx, in meteorology, a fiery 
meteor, which appears soinctimes sticking to a 
part of the sliip, in form of one, two, or even 
three or four hails. When one is seen alone, it 
is calb*d Helena, which portemls the .seveiv^t 
part of the storm to lie yet behind ; two aix' de- 
iiominated Castor and I’olltix, and sometimes 
Tyodarides, which portend a cessation of tlie 
storm. Castor Jj^d I’ollux are called by tl.e 
Spaniards, .San Elmo ; liy tl.e breneli, St. Kliiie, 
St. Nicholas, ,St. Clare, St. Helene; by the Ita- 
lians, Hermo; by die Dutch, \ ree \ union. 
'I'hese meteors are randy seen till the tempest i-; 
nigh spent. When the meteor stieks to the 
ma.sts, yards, &c., tliey conclude, from the air’s 
not having motion enough to di.ssipate this ihime, 
that a profound calm i.s at liand ; if it llultcr 
about, it indicates a storm. 

Cas'ior and I'oM.rx, in pagan mytliology, 
were twin brothers, sons of .Iiipiler, by Leda, the 
wife of Tyndarns, king of Sparta, .lupiler being 
enamoured of Ja^da, changed liiinselt into a beau- 
tiful swan, and desireil Venus to metamorphose 
herself into an eagle; after which the goddess 
pursued the god with apparent ferocity, and Ju- 
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piter fled for refuge into the arms of Leda, who 
was bathing in the Eurotas. Jupiter availed 
himself of his situation, and Leda, who was al- 
ready pregnant, nine months after brought forth 
two eggs, from one of wliich issued Pollux an ’ 
Helena, and from the other Castor and Clyteni- 
iifstra. T-lie two former were the oflspring of 
Jupiter, and the latter were siipposed to be the 
c hildren of Tyiularus. Tmmocliately after their 
birth Mercury carried the two brothers to Pal- 
Icne where they w'ere educated ; and when they 
arrived at mature age they emharked with Jason 
to go in search of the golden fleece; in which 
t'xpedition both remarkably displayod their cou- 
rage. Pollux coiifiuered and slow Amycais, in 
the combat of the cestus, from wliich he was 
ever after eonsidertd tlie god and patron of 
lioxing and wrestling; and Castor distinguislied 
himself in the management of horses. After their 
i\‘tiirn from ( 'olchis they united in the most in- 
violahhi friend'ship, and cleared the Hellespont 
and neigIdKmring seas of pirates; and hence 
fliey have always been considered friendly to iia- 
vig’atimi. In a violent storm, during the Argo- 
iiautie expedition, two flames of fire were seen 
to play round the* heads the sons ol Leda, 
and the tempest instantly ceased, and the sea 
was calmed ; from wliieh their pow'cr to proli;ct 
sailors has been ]nt)re firmly belit-ved, and the 
two fires, so freijuent in slonns, have since bem 
known by the name of Castor and Pollux. Tlie 
two brothers made war against the Athenians to 
recover ttieir sister Helen, whom 'I'lieseus liad 
carried away; and from tfieir chmicney to the 
conquered they ol'tained tlu; surname of Anaces, 
or benefactors, The;y were initiatcal in tlie sa- 
cred mysterii^s of the t ahiri, anil in those of 
Ceres at Llensis. Having been invited to a 
feast when l-yueeus and Idas were* going to ce- 
lebrate their marriage with IMuebe and "ralaira, 
the daughurs of l.cucippus, Vrrolher to Tyn- 
clarus, tlu'y hiarame enamoured of the two wo- 
men vvhosi; nuptials tliey were to celebrate!, and 
determined to carry them oil' and marry them, 
which so provoked Lynceus and Idas, tliat a 
battle ensiled, wherein Castor killed the former, 
and w^as killed by the latter. J’ollux being im- 
mortal, after killing Idas, to revenge the ileatli of 
bis brother, entreated Jiqiiter to restore liis be- 
loved Castor, or to be himself deprived of im- 
mortality ; and .hiiiiter allowed Castor to share 
t!ie immortality ot his brotlier. Thus, so long 
as the one was ujion earth, ^e other was de- 
tained in the infernal regions, ^d they lived and 
<lied alternately every day ; or, as otluTs say, 
every six months. J or this act of fraterral love 
Jupiter translated them into the skies’, vvheri* 
lliey formed the constellation {h-mini, one of 
which stars rises as the other sets A ir. itial 
ilanco, called the Pyrrhic or Castorian ilanee, 
was invented in honor of these deities, whom the 
Cephalenses placed among the ])•• Msgni, and 
olfered to them wdiite lambs. J'lie Pomans also 
paid them particular honors, on account of the* 
assistance they are said to have given them in 
an engagement against the Latins; in whieh, ap- 
pearing mounted on white horses, they turned 
the scale of victory in their favor for which a 
ti nn-ih; w.vi erected to tlieni in the fr’-urn. 

CsbTOKCL’M, lu the materia inedica, Castor; 


the inguinal glands of the beaver. The ancient# 
liad a notion that it was lodged in the testicles ; 
and that the animal, when hard pressed, would 
bite them off, and leave them to its pursuers, a# 
if conscious of w hat they wanted to destroy him 
for. According to Houillon La Grange, it con- 
sists of a mucilage, a bitter extract, a resin, an 
essential oil, in which its peculiar smell apjiears 
to reside, and a flaky crystalline matter, much re- 
sembling the adipocere of biliary calculi. The 
best sort of castor emnes from Russia. The 
Knssian castor is in large hard round bags, which 
apj)ear, when cut, full of a brittle, red, liver-co- 
lored substan<M‘, interspersed with membranes 
and fibres exipiisilely iuterwovin. An inferior 
sort is brought from Daiif/.ic, and is generally hg 
and moist. The American castor, wiiieh is the 
worst of all, is in longish thin cods. Russia 
castor has a strong disagreeable smell ; and an 
acrid, bitterish, and nauseous taste. Water e.x- 
trac'ts the nauseous jiart, with little of the tinor 
bitter; rectified S[) in t extracts this last without 
much of tlie nauseous; proof spirit both; water 
levates the whole of its flavor in distillation: 
rectified s|)irit brings over nothing. Castor is 
looked upon as one of the anti hysteric medicines: 
some celebrated piactitioners, nevertheless, have 
doubted its virtues ; and Neuman and Stahl de- 
clare it irisignifit;ant. Isxperience,. however, lias 
shown that the virtues of castor ari! considerable, 
though less than they have in general been sup- 
posed. 

Castor (tin, m inedicino, Nee Ricixcm. 
CASTR.A .M I’/rA'TK >N, «. 1 .at. eaxtrametor. 
Tile art or ^iraeliee of eueaiuping and tracing out 
camjis. Hy an extension of its original meaning, 
it is sonieliiiu!s upplietl to all the ordinary opera- 
tions of a e<im]r.iign. 

'Yhv'ir cusrramt tutkni, even undcf tlie most praeiieaWc 
ami eommoiliouseircumstaiices of grouml, is soniftimos 
aiiiliiinioiis. Wartim, 

CA'STRATE, I'. ) J.at. etts/ro. To geld; 

Castra'tion, //. S to remove the ohseoiie parts 
of a writing; to lake- out any jiart of a hook; 
generally, though seldom used iu this sense, to 
take away, 'rhe ojieration of gelding. 

Vi- rasiratc the ilesin-s of llic fh sh. Martin. 

Tlie largest xieeille should he used in takiivj; up tlie 
spermaiie vessels in cant rat ian. K^Uarpe. 

(Vasiraiion. iSee Si uokuy. 

Ch\siitAiioN or |{ul:ti:s. Sec Gn.oiMi and 
Sl'AYIMl. 

Ca^iii v'iion or Pi ants consists in cutting olT 
the antherag or tops of tlie stamina, before they 
have ailainecl maturity, and dispersed their male 
dust, 'j’liis operation has been frequently prac- 
tised by the moderns, with a view to establish 
or confute the doctrine of the sexes ot plants. 
See Ho I AN V. It succeeds principally on those, 
wliich have their male flowers detached trom the 
female. In .such as have both male arid female 
flowers contained within the same cover.s, this 
operation cannot he easilv performeil Avilliout en- 
dangering the neighbouring organs. ‘ 

CAST REN'S I AN, nr/j. IaH. castrensh. Be 
longing to a camp. 

CASTRENSIANI, or Castuensks, ^1' 
quity, .servants in the (.» reek eruperor’.s householiU 
who lia j the euro of what relatijd to his table an 
cloathiiig. 
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CASTRES, a large town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Tarn, and ci-devant province of Lan- 
guedoc, of which it was recently an episcopal see. 
It is seated in a fine valley on the Agout, and has 
some nourishing manufactures of cotton, woollen, 
silk, and stuffs. In the reign of lx)uis XIII. 
Castres was a kind of protestant republic; hut in 
1(J29 its fortifications were demolished. Near it 
are mines of turquoise stones. It was the birth 
place of Rapin de Thoyras, Abel Royer, and 
M. Dacier. It is twenty miles south of Alby, 
and tliirty-five east of Tlioulouso. Population 
13,727. 

CASTRO, or CAsrnEMOMj;^!, a duchy and 
town of Italy, in the States of the Cliurch, Ix?- 
twcon St, Peter’s Patrimony, the Mediterranean, 
Tuscany, the Orvietana, and tlie river iMarta. 
The duchy is about twenty-live miles in length, 
and from ten to thirteen hioad. The town of 
('astro is situated near the river Ospada, ten 
inilt'S from the sea, and was once mueli larger 
than at ]>resent. In 1049 pope Innocent X. or- 
dered it to be razed to the ground, in conseipienco 
of the inhabitants having murdered the bisliop 
whom he had sent here. Tlu; episcopal see was 
at this time removed to Aquapendente. 4\v(‘nly- 
tive miles south-west of Orvieto, aUvl fifty-five 
norih-nest of Rome. 

Castuo, the ancient Mylilend, a sca-port town 
on the north-east coast of the island of Mi-telhi, 
Ntaiidiiig on a lofty neck of land, with a h.irnoiu 
on each side. It is ahont a mile in circurnferetic-e. 
and is well built. Here is a r astle three ijnarters 
of a mile in conrpass ; ami to the west the ruins 
of the city of Mylilene. 'I'he town contains three 
or four (ireek churclies. Distant thirty miles 
sduth-wesl of Adrumiti. Long. 29'’ 2rt' K., lat- 
3'J" N. ■ 

(’.\si no, the principal town of the island of 
Lemnos, situated on the west side, and on (he 
site of the ancit nt Myrina. It is about a mile 
and a half in cireumference, and has a inixeil po- 
\)nlation of about 3000 Turks and ( Jrceks. Thr- 
l:tll(>T have three churches and a bishop. ( )n a 
high rock in the iicighbonrhood stands a strong 
castle. 

CASTRUCdO (( ’astracani), a celebrated 
Tudian general, bom at l.iicea, in Ploreiice, iu 
1234, and left liy his parent or parents in a vine- 
yard covered w itii leaves, where lie was found by 
a widow lady and a priest her brother. 'J’lie lady 
having no childKai, they njsolved to bring liim 
u|>, and educate him as their own child, lie 
was destined for the priesthood, but was scarcely 
eighteen whtai he entered the army, and was 
made a lieutenant of a company of foot by I’ran- 
cisco (iuinigi, of the party of the < Jhibelities. Jle 
Was soon after made general, and became the 
chief of the party. Those v, iio had been ba- 
nished from tin ir country fiofl to him for prot*'c- 
tion, and promised, that if he could restore them 
to their estates, they would serve him so cllee- 
li'ally that the sovereignty of their country snould 
he his reward. He entered into a league with 
the prince of Milan, and kept his army constantly 
mt foot. The I'lorentines entered into a war 
him, but Castruv.oio fought his way through 
them ; utid the supreme authority of Tuscany 
Was ready to fall into his hands, when a period 


was put to his life. In May, 1328, he gained a 
complete victory over his enemies, after whichf 
he was seized with an ague, which carried him 
off in a few days, in the forty-fourth year of his 
age. 

CASTRUM Dot.oris, in wi ters of the middle 
age, denotes a catafalco, or a lofty tomh of state, 
erected in honor of some person of eminence, 
usually in the church where his body is interred; 
and decorated with arms, emhlems, liglits, &e. 

CASH Lonsimili, in ITiglisli law, a writ of 
entry granted where a tenant, by courtesy or for 
life, aliens either in fee, in tail, or for tin? feriii 
of another’s lifi*. It is lirongbl by him in revc?r- 
.‘^ion against the person to whom siicli tenant 
lines so alien, to the prejudice of the reversioner 
in the tenant’s life time. 

(_h\si.! Ruoviso, a writ of entry foumled on the 
.st itutc of (.llouci:st(;r, wln re a tenant in dower 
aliens the? !an<is she .mi liolils in fee, or for life; 
aii.l lies for the parly in reversion against the 
aliLUce. 

(-’A'.SUAL, «r//. 's Fr. camel; Lat. cams. 
(.:A'sl:Al.I.^,«(/e. (All tin se words signify 
<jA'.>.rAi.Ni.ss, n. i dependcsicf? upon acciilcnt, 
Ca'so A i.i Y, n. J chance, uncertainly; somo;- 
ihiiig that docs not arise from a set pr.rjiosc, but 
sp.ririgs from a momentary and uiie\pceted cause. 
A casualty is a tiling lliat hajqicris suddenly and 
unforeseen ; a mischance that produces unnatural 
dLalh, 

'I'lu! revenue of Irelaml, both certain ami rusiinl, did 
not .arise unto t<-xi th«jusand poatids. Davies an irtdand. 

'I'hat wliich emeth most easual ami subject tti for- 
tiiiK-, is yet dis]Ki cd by the unliiiaiicc oKjIuiI. Jia/ri^ft, 

\\ ilh more j)i tlu' lossc.s that 

t»( i;.l them tiy nu '^^1/, than ibr damages which 

till V sustain by i: Id. 

Wool n iliovn, Ic c / mu///j/ uy oii a ves- I of ver- 
jiiicc, had drank iij m rjuicc, tbougl (In* ve.sscl 
»ithout tlaw. Jiucon. 

tio, bid my woincii 
Si arcb for a jewel, which too castutUt/ 

Hath left my arm. Sh(ik.rpcare . 

Jiiiilds ill the wcath(*r on the outward wall, 

I'ven in the force and road of easualty. Id. 

Whi ther found wln re rasuul lire 
Had was’eil woods, on mountain, or in vale, 

J)o\vn to the veins of earih. Milton. 

Most of our rarilics have been found out by casual 
eiiiiTnency , and batlWB been the works of time and 
chance, rather than OT pbiloso|ihy. HUinvilie. 

The coiiiniissioncrs culcrtaiiicd themselves l>y the 
fire side in gencrul and casual discourses. ('larciiJan. 

Wc find one casaalti/ in our bills, of whicli, though 
there he daily talk, liu n* is little ellect. 

(,'raut's Dills of Mortality. 
'I'liat Octavius O-isar should shift his camp that 
nii’.ht that it happened to hi »ok by the enemy, was 
a mere casualty ; yet it preserved a person who lived 
to -stahlish a total altcratii of governuunt in the 
imperial city of the world. South. 

I .should have acquainted my judgi; with one advan- 
tage, and which I now casually reioeiulicr. Dryden. 

It is observed iu particular nations, that, within the 
spacro of two or three hundred years, notwithstanding 
all casualties, the iiunih< r of men doubles. 

Jiurnct*s Theory, 
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The expenccs of some of them always exceed their 
certain annual income ; but seldom their caxml sup- 
plies. I call them casual, in compliance with the 
common form. Afhrburt/. 

Ho that resigns his peace to little casualties, and 
suffers the course of his life to be interrupted by for- 
tuitous inadvertencies or offences, delivers up himself 
to the direction of the wind, and loses all that con- 
stancy and ecpiauimity which constitute the chief praise 
of a wise man. Johnson. Rambler, 

CASUAlllNA, in botany, a <if;nus of the ino- 
nandria order, aiul inomecia class of plants ; mam-, 
<;at,. of the amentum ; eou. a bipartite scale; 
FEMALE CAi.. of the aiiientuiii : cor. none : t lie 
STYE, bipartite: fruit, a r’one. Spi*oies, live: 
three from the South Sea islands, and two liom 
the East Indies. 

CA'SUIST, w. .t. A Er. casuiste ; from 
CasuiVi k ai , or/y. J Lat. a/.sv/s. A casuist is 
Ca'suistry, AA. 3 one who studies, and 
gives judgment upon, eases of conscience ; and 
who, generally, is too prone to deal in dangerous 
subtleties, and ‘ to divide a hair twixt north and 
north-west side.’ Easeal has exposed this race 
of beings, and their shameful casuistry, in a mas- 
terly manner, in his Provincial Letters. 

The jielgment of any casuist, or learned divin^', 
concerning the state of a man’s soul, is not sufficient 
to give, him confnkncc. South. 

What arguments ihcy have to beguile poor simple 
unstable souls with, I know not, but surely the prac- 
tical, casnistical, that is, the principal vital part of 
their religion savours very little of spirituality. Id^ 
You can .icarce sec a bench of porters without two 
or three camhts in it, that will settle, you the riglils of 
princes. Addison. 

Who shall decide when doet«ir.s disagree. 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you anil me. Poj)C. 

One only doubt remains, full oft I’ve heard, 

"By casuists brave and deep divines averred. 

That ’tis too much for human race to know. 

The blis.s of heaven above, and earth below. Id. 

This conce.ssion would pass for good casuistry/ in 
these ages. Id. Odi/ssc^. Notes. 

Morality, by her false guardians drawn. 

Chicane in furs, and casuistrj/ in lawn. Id. 

Casuists. Escobar has made a colhicliou of 
tlie opinions of all the* casuists before him. M, 
Le Eevro, preceptor of Louis M ! I. called the 
books of the casuists tlie art of (piihhling uitli 
God. Mayer published a bibliotheca of casuists, 
containing an account, of all the writers on cases 
of conscience, ranged unde1l^^ three heads; tlu? 
first comprehending tlie Lutheran, the second 
ihe Calvinist, the thir<l the liomish, casuists. 

Casl'Istrv is drawn partly from naluni r.'ason 
or equity; partly from authority of Si- 1 j.ime, 
the canon law, councils, fathers, iVe. 'I'n ..a;' try 
belongs the decision of all diinciiiiii s .i■..•>iIlg 
about what a man may concern liimself, and law- 
fully do or not do ; what issiu or not sin ; wliat 
things a man is obliged to do, to o.v urge his 
duty; and vvl^at he may omit w’*‘iout h<eachof 
it. Profes.sors of ca.snl try, however, liave con- 
fined themselves to no rule of morals which they 
have not in^trnctcd mankind to e^:^<!^*. The 
.Jesuits held the foremost rank in this longsfamoiis 
study : until the J.cttres Provinciales of Pascal, 
swept their whoh. system into the dust. A useful 


I'T. dial; Ital. 
gulto; Span, and 
I’ort. gato ; Arab 
hif/i ; Per. katt; 
lleh. kat ; Turk. 

( Av/dv ; Rus. kale; 
Pol. Welsh’ 
cafh ; Ic. cal ; Ar. 
caz ; Goth, and 
all its di.ilecls, 
Art/,or Av// 2<; ; Lat. 

J valus. Adoines- 


Englisli translation of them was girven to the 
public a few years since, by Dr. Cox. 

CASl^S Omissionls, in Scots law. In action 
proving the tenor of obligations inextinguishable 
by tlie debtor’s retiring or cancelling them, it 
necessary for the pursuer, before he is allowed 
a proof of the tenor, to condescend upon such a 
casus orni.ssionis, or accident by which the writ- 
ing was destroyed, as shows it was lost while in 
the writer’s possession. 

CASWELL, a county of North Carolina, in 
Hillsborough district; bounded on the east by 
J’erson; on the north liy Virginia: on the west 
by Guilford, and on the south by Orange county. 
Leesburgh is the (diief town. 

CAT, n. 

(.bvT-IN-l*AX, n. 

C.\r-o’-NlNE TAILS, 11 . 

C.at’s paw, n. 

Cat-eyed, ad}. 

Cat-a-mol 'ntain, n Sc adj. 

Ca’tcai., and 

Ca’iiufe, n. 

Cateuwa'ul, V. 

C.vTlike, tidj. 

Ca'tisii, tidj 

Ca'tlixo, n. 
tic animal lliat catches mice. See I’ems. A 
cat-o’-nine tails is a whip with nine lashes, used 
to punisli criminals. To turn cat-in-pan, sup- 
posed to be corrupted from cate in pan, is to 
change sides ; hut the (|uotalion from llacon 
shows that it had formerly another meaning. 
Cat’s paw i.s a trivial ex[)ri*ssion, signifying iht; 
tool of aiuither person. Cat-a-mouutain is a fierce 
animal, resembling a cat; and a eateal is a 
shrill, squeaking instrument, once niiuh em- 
ployed by critii.s, in the play-house, to condetun 
plays, (iatling means a young cat; catgut; a 
dismendicring knife used by surgeons; and 
the down growing aljout walnut trees. 

full oft 

Have 1, upon this bencho, farm full wclc * 

Hen; have I eton many a merry laele. 

And fro the bencli he drove .away the rat, 

And laid adoun his potent and his liat. 

And eke his scrip and set himself adoun. 

ChunrsT. Cant. Talcs. 

'Twas you incensed the rahVde : 

Cuts that can judge as fitly of his worth. 

As I ran of those mysteries, which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. Shakspeuvr. 

Thrlee the brindled cat hath mewc'd. 

A lioness, with itdilers ail!^ drawn dry. 

Lav couehing, head on ground, with cat-like wattle^ 

What inusiek there will ht; in him, after Hector has 
knocked out liis brains, I know not. Ihit I ani sim 
none; unles.i iJie tiddler Apollo get his sinct'S i<> 
make ca^Hu'js of. ' ’ 

There is a ( unnirig which we, in Englimd* call t u 
turning of the rat in the pan ; wJi'ch is, wuen t 
which a man says to anothi r, he lays it as if auollur 
had said it to him. ' 

What a catertcaulhuj do you keep here !* I 
lady has not called up her steward Malvoho, aud 
him turn you out ot doors, never trust me. 

Some song.sters eaii no more sing in any chamb* f 
but their own, tlian some clerks can read in 
hut tbei" own ; jiut them out of their road 
they are mere cat-pipcs and dunces. 


book 
and 
r/lAtraiKN 
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Was no dispute between 
The AfaterivoMling brethren ? Httdihras, 

You dread reformers of an impious ago. 

You awful cat o’ nine tails to tlio stage. 

This once be just, and in our cause engage. 

Prologue to Vanbrugh’s False Friend, 

If cat-eyed, then a Pallas is their love ; 

If freckled, she's a party-colored dove. Dryden. 
The black prince of INfonoinotapa, by whose sides 
were seen the glaring cnt-a-m<mntain, and tlie quill- 
darting porcupine. Arlmthnot and Pope’s St. rihlerus. 

A young lady, at the theatre, conceived a passion 
for a notorious rake that headed a party <if eaieals. 

Spectator. 

Three rat-calls be the bribe 
Of him whose chattering shames the monkey tribe. 

Pope. 

Have 1 not sat willi thee full many a night. 

When dying embers \v(u-e our only liglit. 

When every creature, did in slumbe r's lie. 

Besides our cat, my Oolin Cbml and 1 ' 

No troublous thoughts the cat or t’olin move. 

While I alone am kept awake by love. Gay. 

Let cuts and catliags of ignoble line. 

Slumber in bec-liive, chairs, in dairies dine. 

iluddisford. 

Ye sage divines, if sn concise our span. 

Who for preferment would turn cat-in-pnn ? 

Since clcrgynien ami cats one fate betides. 

And worms shall eat their sermons and their hides. 

/a. 

There, like Alcona’s, shall (JrimaMiin’s son 
In bliss repose, bis mousing labours done ; 

Fate, envy, curs, lime, tide, and traps, defy. 

And caterwaul to all eternity Id. 

Cat, in soa nti'airs, a ship oinployed in the 
coal trade, fornn-d from the Norvvfjxian model. 
It is disLiii^nislied by a narrow stern, proicctinj.^ 
tpiarters, a deep vraisi^ and hy havin^ ornumeiw 
tal figures on the prow. ’I'hese vessels are gene- 
rally built remarkably strong, and carry from -K.'O 
to GOO tons, or in the language of the mariners, fiom 
lw(;nty to thirty keels of coals. Cat is also a sort 
of strong tackle, or combination of pnllies, to 
hook and draw the anchor perpendicnlurly up to 
the cat-heail. 

Cat, in zoology. See Ff.i.is. 

CATA BA'l’TlST. (tt. Kara and ftaTrTt'S,M. 
An opponent, or Ubuser, of baptism, particularly 
of that of itifarits. 

CATAllASU)N,from Karaftaamv, to descend ; 
in the Cireek church, a place under the altar 
'vhcreiu the relics arc kept. 

CATAIIAW, a rWer of the United States, 
''hich rises at the foot of the Apalaehiun Moun- 
hiins, in North Carolina ; thence runs east for 
nearly forty miles; then ttirns gradually .south, a f- 
teiwanls south by east, and passing into South 
Carolina, where it olitains the n.une of the \Va- 
^ree, afterwards unib s with the ('ongaiee, aud 
fornrs the Santee. 

Fatabaw, a town of South Carolina, in the 
north part of Camden district, a few miles e ;st 
n the river of this name adjoining the divisional 
me of north Carolina, near the main road htad- 
itig from Caniden to ( 'harlotte, about liftv-six 
*»iles north from Philadelphia. 

N Cat A HAW Indiaas wctre a nation of 

orth Americans, inhabiting the above town and 
strict. They were for many years at war with 
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the Six Nations, and were recKoned the most 
formidable of their enemies. They have often 
penetrated into tlieir country, which it is said no 
southern or western tribe ever did. 

CATAUUr.ENSES, in the middle age, a sort 
of ministers of the empire, .ippointcil to conduct 
the public carriage from one cataljuluin, or !?tage, 
to another. The catabnlenses also had tlie 
charge of conveying the public corn to and from 
the mills ; whence, in the Theodosian code, they 
are joined with bakers. 

(bVl’ABl ‘LUM, in the middle age, a kind of 
.stable, whciein beasts, esjiccially of I'urden and 
carriage, were kept for the puldie service. 'I’he 
ancient Christians were sometimes eondenmed 
to serve in tlm eatahula, that is to work at the 
tdeaiiing of them, attending the beasts, &c. 

C.'V'rA(dIR I'V.SIS, 11. } I’rom KaTax^igaic, 

( kxTACHRK'.si icAi., (idj. ^ abiisi!. The eataclirc- 
sis is, however, not always a fault; it is even 
somctime.s a great In auty. Jt is a lro[)e, which 
borrows the name of one thing to express another ; 
and is censurable only when it is ungracefully 
and violently employed. \S hen, in describing 
the descent of Raphael, Milton, instead of using 
l!ie wonl Ibes, says, that he ‘ .si/i/.s between 
worlds aud worlds,’ the catachresis gives addi- 
tional animation. ( 'atachrestical is forced, i’ar- 
fetched. 

I ask, if now ami tlu u bo docs not olTor at a cata- 
chresis, MTCSting uiilI torturing a wonl into :iri<Ui.rr 
ineaninii;. JlrgiUn. 

A cutachrestiral ami far- tic rived siirnlitudc it. Imlds 
with men, that is, in bit'urcaiinn. 

Hroinir's Vulgar Enours. 

CATACL.\SIS, from KarrtK-\«w, I distort; in 
medicine, tlenotes a disorder of tlur i;y'‘, w lu.-reiii 
the evelid is inverted by a convulsion of the 
•uusi les that close it. 

CA'TAUI A SM, old Pr. cataclisme : kutu- 
icXvapog. A deluge ; au inundation : used geiu - 
rally for the universal <lelage. 

'1 ho opinion llial licld tlicso cataclysms, and empy- 
ro-sci iinivcrsal, w.'vs such as hclil that it put a tol:.! 
c-onsuimnation unto ihiiii^s in this lower world. Hale. 

(.kVrAl'OM BS, rt. f rom rara and ko/z/iSoc, 
a hollow' or cavity. Suhterraimous cavities for 
ll'.e burial of the dead, of which there are a great 
numlu r about three miles from Rome, supposed 
to be tlie eaves and cells wliere the primitive 
Christians hid and assemhli’d tiu uisclves, and 
wiiere tliey interred tlie martyrs, which are accord- 
ingly visited with devolioii. Cluimhrrx. 

On the side of Naples arc the cafacoiiih, wliirh 
must liave been full of stem li, if ibc dead boditvs that 
lay in them were left to rot in open niehe.s. Addison. 

Cat.vcombs arc subterraneous caves u.seJ for 
tombs, and sometimes form siveet.s of tombs. 
They have been constructed of various forms by 
all ancient nations ; but those of Kgvjit, Naples, 
Syracuse, and Paris, may be considered as the 
most celebrated. 

Before we enter into any detailed aecount of 
the F.gyptian catacombs, it will be but just to 
furnish some notice of the labors ot the dis- 
tinguished and persevt ring individual to whom 
w'e are ]>rinciyvally indebted for our knowledge 
of these vast funeral relics. If the late Mr. Bel- 
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xoni was less rritically, or loss profoiintlly, vcrscil 
in the scionce and literature of antiipiity, than 
some other of those European travellers who 
liave busied tlioinselves in exploring the wonders 
of Egypt, he was in native shrewdness of obser- 
vation, enterprising perseverance, and presence 
of mind in new and untried situations, inferior 
to none, and superior to most. It was he who 
found acc(!ss to that pyramid (of (’ephrenes) 
whose interior chajnbt.Ts ilie mercenary cupi<lity, 
ami the anti(]uariaii cuviosily, of centuries had 
sought for in vain ; and it was llelzoni who, not 
Jiierely discovered and ])eiietrated the subter- 
ranean mysteric's of a 'J'hoban tomb, or rather a 
sepnlclnal | )ala( e, or ]n‘rbaj)S temple, whi( h had 
been closed for tiiousamls of years ; but aclnally, 
tliougli possessed of very linuted resources, save 
tliost: of his own ingenuity, ell'ected its virtual 
iransjjortatioii from the capital city of the ancient 
world, to the inetroj)olis of the modern. 

Our sjiace will only pi'nnit a uotiei* of Ilel- 
zoni’s ju'incipal <liseov(U'y latnely, the tomb of 
‘ I’sammis the Powerful,’ whieli may assuredly 
be considered as the elief d’ o uvre of aneimit se- 
pulture. It is situated in the neighbourhood of 
Bebaii el Malook ; and ilel/.oni, when he had 
passed tlirough the external aperture, found him- 
self in a beautiful hall, twenty-seven feet six 
inehes, by twenty-five feet ten inclu.■^ , in which 
were; four pillars, three f el square. At the jaul 
of this room, and opposite the aperture, is a 
large door, from which three steps lead down 
into a chamber ultli two pillars. 'Uhis istwetity- 
eiuht feet two inches, by twenty five feet six 
inehe.s. The ]>illar.s are tlirce feet ten inelics 
.'<(|uare. llelnrnin.: into the entrance-hall, he 
saw on the left of tiie apeittire a large stair- 
case, wliieh (lescended into a corridor ; this is 
thirtetm i’eet four inehes long, seven and a half 
wide, and Iras eighteen sU!\(s. At the bottom he 
laitored a boantiful corridor thirty-six feet six 
inehes, hy six feet eleven inches. Helzoni ju r- 
ceived that the paintings beeanu; more |)erfeet 
as he advanced fartlier itito IIk? interior. ’J’liey 
retained their gloss, or a kind of varnish over 
the colors, whieli hud a bean‘.iful effeet ; the 
figures being painted on a vvliile grouiid. At 
tlie end of this corridor he desceniled ten steps 
into another, seventeen feet two inehes, by ten 
leel Hve inehes. I'roci'eding onwards, through 
a series of apartnienis, iJel/oui says that the 
treasure ho found :n the centre of the priiieijiul 
saloon had not ‘ its eipial in the worhi.’ Tlir 
sarcophagus to which he alludes is now in the 
Jiritish Miiseiiiii, and is formed of the finest 
oriental alaba-sler, nine feet five inehes Io!i >, and 
three feet seven inches wide; its thif t mss !. 
only two inches, and it is transpar- ui. v . i. a 
light is placed in t!)e insiile of it. it i., inn -t. ly 
sculjitured witliin and without wit.!', sevei.d liun- 
dred figures, which do not exceed two inches in 
lieight. Tlie cover was mit there, it lia l h 'cn 
taken out and -broken into sever.tl pieces, whirh 
were found in 'digging In fore thn fust eutiatiee. 
The sarcopliagn.s was over a staircase in tint 
centre of the saloon, which commune -.ilevl with 
a siiblerraneons jja.ssage leading downwards, 
throe hundred feet in length. At tin end of tins 
passage was found a great fjuantily ;•! bats’ dung, 
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which choked it up. One hundred feet from 
the entrance was a staircase in good preserva- 
tion, but the rock below had changed its sub- 
stance from a beautiful solid calcareous stone 
into a kind of black rotten slate, which crumbled 
into dust only by touching. lielzoni, in further 
’ scribing the tomb, says ‘ this sublerraneou.s 
passage proceeded in a south-west direction 
through the monntain and he adds, ‘ I measured 
the distance from the entrance, and also the 
rock.s above, and found that tlie passage reaches 
nearly half way through the mountain to the 
upper part of the valley. 1 have reason to sup- 
pose that this passage was used to come into tlic 
tomb liy another entrance, but this could not he 
after the ileatli of llie person who was buried 
there, for at the bottom of the stairs just under 
tlie sarcophagus a wall was built, whii h entirely 
rlo.sed ibe eonnimnication between tlie tomb and 
the subterraneous passage. Some large blocks 
of stoiu' were ])laced under the sareophagus 
liorizoiilally, level with the pavement of the sa- 
loon, that no one might perceive any stairs or 
subterranean passage was t'nere. The door-way 
of tin? sid(^-board room hail been walled up, and 
forced open, as we found the stones with wliidi 
it was sliut, ami the mortar in the jambs. The 
staircase of the CMitratiee-ball had been walled up 
also at tin bottom, and the sjiact? filled wiihnil)- 
bisli, and he llour coveieil with large blocks oi 
stomg .so as to deceive any one who should force 
liie fallen wall near the ])it, and make him sup- 
pose that the tomb inded with the enlranee-hall 
and tin; draw iiig- room. Tlu* tomb faces the 
north-east, and the direction of the vvliuU? runs 
straight .south-we.st.’ 

The tomhs <.»f ( ioiii non are not far from Car- 
n ik. T'hese sepnlelircs are excavated ai all di- 
rections in the rocks, but generally with the 
entrance facing the east, as the chain of these 
mountains runs from iiortli to .sout)i. They are 
intermixed of all sizes, and some of them have 
j rtieoi's hewn out of the rocks before the cii- 
traiice; but generally they are within tin' outer 
rlooi, wliicli is mostly adonieil with well-rinished 
figures and hieroglyphics, and generally the 
watchful fox is repia.si utc-d at each side of the 
inner door leailing to the grotto. Some of them 
are very extensive, and run down in various di- 
rections, something like winding stairs, having on 
each side, at regular distances of a few' paces, 
small chambers to deposit the mummies. Some 
liave deep .-shafts, or wells, with excavations on 
eacli side (*f tin; shaft to receive the mummies; 
and at the hottom of the wells are passages lead- 
ing to .smaller apartments, witli endless winding 
recesses. 

Tjiper Iv.-xpt also contains some very remark- 
able cafar ombs. They are situated in tJio neigh- 
bourhood of the great canal, and < ou.sist of gal- 
leiies extending a consiileralde way under ground, 
or rather into the rock. They were [iiobabiy at 
first the ijuarries, whence the stones neccssaiy 
for building the iiou.ses of Alexandria were ex- 
t. iclcd; and after h,iving fiirnished the people 
of the country willi materials for their hahitations 
during tludr lives, they become their last abode 
afu r de-ith. Thougir of immense extent, inty 
did not require laborious clforts, tlic stratum o 
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stone being calcareous and soft. It was, no 
doubt, on account of the softness of the rock tliat 
the ancient I'igyptians covered the inside of the 
pilleries witli a kind of mortar, which has ac- 
ijuired a great degree of solidity, and is not 
easily broken. Tlic great part of these subter- 
raneous passages have fallen in. In the small 
nuinh(‘r of those in which it was still ])ossil)le to 
penetrate, was perceivable, on each side, three 
rows of tombs ])laced one above another. Their 
longest sides form an inclined plane inwards, 
so that the bottom of the tomb is much nar- 
rower than the upjier part. At the extremity 
of some of these galleries there are separate 
cliainbers with their tombs, set apart, no doubt, 
for the interment of a family, or of a particular 
class of citizens. 

If we may believe the Arabs, the catacombs 
have a. subterraneous communication with the 
pyramids of Memphis. This opinion of their 
innnense extent appears exaggerated. It does 
not, however, go beyond the other gigantic works 
of the Kgyptians, and might l)C worth the trouble 
of verification. It is more certain that they ex- 
tend as far as the sea at the head of the old port. 
The three grottoes, or cavities, hollowed rut of the 
rock by the .sea side, which the Egyptians have 
honored, rather improperly, with the name of 
Cleopatra’s baths, appear to be a continuation of 
them. See Eover and Aiiuca. 

The <;atacoml)S ot Syracuse must now bo 
noticed. Thiise excavations commence beneath 
the church of St. John, and the primitive ( hris- 
tians are supposed to have ass(.-nibled here se- 
cretly in times of persirciition, and also to have 
intern'd their brethren in these vaults. These 
suhlcrraneous alleys cross each other in many 
tlirc'ctions, and are hewn w’itli more care and 
regularity than the catacombs of St. Jaiinarius at 
Napkis. On caiJi side of the walls are recesses 
cut into the rock, and in tlie lloor of these cavi- 
ties coffins of all sizes have bi.-eii liollovved out. 
In some places lliere are twenty troughs, out; 
bi'hiiul. another ; skeletons have Ijem often found 
in them, with a ]uece of money in tlii'ir mouths. 
Swinhurne says that In; saw- ‘a gohl coin of 
the lime of leetas, tiiat was just taken out of the 
jaws of a body fouiul in atom!) here.’ 

Naples also bo-il^ls its catacombs, ibougb they 
are in no shajie comparable to those already 
noticed. There is a curious cireumstance eon- 
necled with tlu. public (‘xliibition of the dead 
in these vaults, which deseives to be noticed. It 
is thus di.'scribcd by Swinburne; — ‘ It is a cus- 
tom here, on All Souls Day, to throw open the 
charnel-houses, lighted up with torches, and 
necked out witli all the flowery ])ageantry of 
i\lay-tlay ; crowds follow (’rowds through these 
behold the coflins, nay the bodies, of 
f and relations ; tlu* Hoor.s an; divide e 


•arncr a pou.idcd .stone than eanh, and parches 
the flesh completely m a twelvemonth; when 
period is elapsed, the boily is taken np, 
* tossed in a religious habit, and fixed like a 
^ ue in a niche ; many retain a horrid lesem- 
ance to what they were when auimuted ; and 


some show strong marks of agony in their dis- 
torted features.’ They are much better preserved 
than the mummies of Toulouse, which p;iss for 
such singular curiosities. 

The Earisian catacombs are of a compar.nively 
modern date ; and their employment ;ts burial 
places appears to have originated in a ‘ royal or- 
dinance, dated 1777.’ I’rior to that lime tiiey 
had been little more than a series of rudely con- 
structed exeavatioiis or quarries, from wheueo 
the stone for the erection of Paris ha<l been 
raised. The quarries had b(;en worked from 
time immemorial wiihout any system, every man 
working where he would, till it became danger- 
ous to work them farther ; and it was only known, 
as a ])opular tradition, tliat they extended under 
gr;:;it part of the city, till the year 1774, when 
some alarming accidents roused the attention of 
the goverrimetil. They wen; then properly sur- 
yeyed, and plans of tlu'in taken, and the n.'sult 
was the frightful discovery that the churches, 
])alaces, and most of the soutlu rn jiarts of Paris 
were undermined, and in imminent danger of 
sinking into tlie pit below them. A sjiecial 
commission was appointed to direct such works 
as might he required. The necessity of the 
undertaking was fully shown tlie very day that 
the commission was installed ; a house in the 
Hue (P Ehifer having that day sunk down eight- 
and-twoiity metre.s lielow the levt‘1 of its court- 
yard. K.ngineers were now employed to examiiu; 
the whole of the quarries, ami pro|> the streets, 
churches, palaces, and buildings wbicb were in 
danger of being engulfed. ()ne set of work- 
men were employed in tliis euriuus service — 
another in exidoriug the labyrinth of excava- 
tions, some of \\bi(;li were under the otlii'is, 
ami opening galleries between them, that tin; 
extent of the perd might be known; and, to 
])revc‘nt future evils of the same kind, all the 
quarries wbieh were still m use in the environs 
of Paris, were placed under the insjiectiou of 
the eommissioners, that they might l)e workid 
upon some safi’ sy.steni. Never hml any men a 
more arduousor more iuqiortanteommissioti. 'fhe 
pillars which had been li-ft liytlie quarners in tlieir 
opi'rations. Without any regularity, wvre, in many 
places, too weak for the enormous weiglil abovi' ; 
and, in most placi-s, had themsi lvrs bei a uiidt r- 
mined, or perhaps ofigimilly stood upon ground 
whieli had previously been hollowed. In some 
iiislaiiees they Iv.u. given way, in others the roof 
had dipt ami threat- ued to fall ; in others again, 
great massi's had {allt ii in. The great aqueduct 
ofAreueil pas.sed over this treaelierous giound ; 
it h.id already suiikred soim; shocks, ami it the 
quarries ha-l continued to lie lu'glected, an ac- 
cident must sooner or kUer have haiq>eiud to 
this water-course, which would luive cut oil the 
supply froiTi the fonniaius of Paris, and have 
filled the excavations with wati.'r. 

Siu'h w:is tlie stale of the quarries when the 
commission was ajipointed in .1,777, under M. 
Charles Guillaumot, as ins'peetor-gcneral. The 
thought of converting them into a necropolis 
originated with M. Lenoir, lie*. tenant-genet al of 
the police ; and llic proposa for removing the 
dead from St. Innncem's was the more easily 
entertained, because a receptacle so convenient 
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and so unexceptionable in all respeets, was ready 
to receive lliein. That partof the quarries under 
the Plaine de Mont Souris was allotted for this 
purpose; a house known by the name of lai 
Tombe fsoire, or Jsound (from a famous rob- 
ber who once infested that neighbourhood), on 
the old road to Orleans, was ]nirehasoil with a 
piece of ground adjoining; and the first ojK.'ra- 
tiens were to make an laitranct* into the quarries 
by a flight of seventy-seven steps (the dej)th be- 
ing seventeen metres), and to sink a well from 
the surface, dowji which tlie bones might be 
llnown. Mc.'antimo the workmen below walled 
off that part of the qiimries which was designed 
for the great ehaniel-house, opened a (ronuinini- 
cation between the up[)er and lower vaults, and 
built pillars to ])iop the roof. ^Vhen all these 
necessary jireliininaries had be en t^ompleled, tlu; 
ceremony of blessing and consecrating the in- 
tended catacombs was jn-rtormed wili\ great so- 
lemnity; and on that same day the removal from 
the cemetery Ijegan. 

The catacombs, during the revolution, were so 
much neglected, lluil in many ])laces the soil had 
fallen in, and chokcl the eommuniealions ; water 
came in l)y filtration, tiu: roof was cracked in 
many pl.iee.s, and threatened fresli downfalls, and 
tile hones themselves lay in immense heaps, 
mingled with the rubbish, and blocking up the 
way. It was not till IMll) that M. de Thury was 
enabled to pursue his ])l;ins ; and the workmen 
then liad to make galleries through tlie bones 
themselves, w hicli in some places lay above thirty 
yards thick. It was necessary also to provic.le for 
a circulation of air, llu; atmosphere noi having 
been improved by the f[n:mtity of animal remains 
which had l)een introilneed. Tlie manner in 
which tliis was efi'ected is .singularly easy. The 
wells which supplied the lious<*s aliove witli 
water wen> sunk helow the quarries, and formed 
in those e.vcavatioiis so many routnl towers. 
i\I. de 'riiiiiy merely ojienc'd the inasomy of 
the.se walls, and luted into the opening the up- 
per half of a broken bottle, with tlie neck out- 
wards ; it is only m;eessary to imeurk two, three, 
or more of these bottlc.s w'lien fresh air is w'anted. 
Chanm ls were made If) caiiy off the wati^r, stejis 
constructed from the lower to the iqipf-r excava- 
tion, pillar.s built in good taste to .su])p(>rt the 
rlangerous parts of the rottf, ainl tin: skull •. and 
bones built up along the walls : tho.sy whieb bore 
marks of disease, or were otherwise reinark ihk- 
for their formation, were setapait, and arranjed 
in a cabinet. 'I he whole range was tlien fitletl 
up w illi ornaments and inscriptions. Among the 
ornaments was a fountain, in whicli fofir g<dden 
fi Ji are imjirisoned . They ap|jear to have erown 
in tliis unnaturul situation, hut they li.w not 
spawned ; tlirce of them liave letuin •(! tin bril- 
liant color, but some .spots liate .q)pea:ed u[)on 
the fourth; ainl it seems pi oh.ihle that. \. lusitui 
from light may produce, ihmqdi nn.* ■ slowly, 
the same efllct upon them it do s upon 

vegetables. 

Tlie spring whicli rises here was discovered by 
the workmen, the basin was made for thf ir use, 
and a subterraneous aqueduct cariies. off tin: 
waters. M de Thury named it at first the 


‘Spring of Oblivion/ and inscribed over it these 
lines of Virgil : — 

Aniinie qiiibus altera fato 
Corpora <Ii:boiUur, ad fluminis undiim 

Seciiros lath cs et longa oblivia potant. 


This itLScription has very properly been changed 
for the most apposite text which could have l>eeii 
found in Scripture : — Whosoever drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again ; but wliosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him sliall 
never tliirst : but the water that 1 shall give him 
.shall ])e in him a well of water, springing up 
into everlasting life.’ 

Amongst tlie otlier objects of attention in the.se 
subtei raiiean vaults, may be particularly enume- 
rated tIu: inineraloiical cabinet, which contains 
specimens of tlie strata of the soils of the euta- 
emmbs; the colleetion of diseased bones; the re- 
volutionary tomlis and obelisks, and tlie fountain 
of tlie S\'oman of Samaria. 

(h\TA(.'()US'lTCS, from Kara and ukhui, 1 
hear; called also catapluinics, the science ol 
reilectcd sounds, or that part of acoustics, wliicli 
considers the properties of echoes. See Acous- 
tics. 

CATADIOPTRIC, or CATAnioeiuicAi., 
from icnra, against, and hoTTTCfiai, to look 
through ; belonging to ti reflecting telescope. 

CATADKOMl’S, from icaro and Opopof, a 
race, in anlupiity, a .stretched sloping rope in the 
theatres, rjowti vvhieh the Knnambuli walked to 
slioiv their .skill. Kleplianls were also taught to 
run down the catadromiis. Suetonius .speaks ot" 
the t'xj)loit of a Roman knight, who jiassed 
down tlie catadromus, mounted on an elepliaiil’s 
back. 

(’ATAl’A IX.d), I tab a scaflbid, a decoration 
of archit»:etnro, .s(‘ul])tni‘e, and ]):iinting; raised 
oil a tinibi r seatfolil, to show a colHn or tomb, in 
a funeral solemnity. 

( A'l’At bM A' l’l ( ' K, fiflj. KuTayfic(j a fracture. 
That which lias the power of consolidating the 
jiarts. 

I put on I'l ta/atjntafirk empbister, and, t>y tbo u.sc 
of u iiiciMl glove, seaUercii the. pltuiUms swidling, ami 
stroiifiillK'ned it. IVisemun. 

(.’ATAGH A IMIA, in antiquity, denote oblitpu: 
figures or views of men's faces, tuiswering to 


what the moderns call profiles. 

CA'l’AHOOCm'd'., a large navigable river of 
the Ihiited Slates, in (R-orgia, which rises in the 
Apahichian mminlairis, and running soutn 
through an rxlensive and fiTlile counlry, belong- 
ing to the (dreek Indians, nniles with the 1 not 
in lat. and forms the Appalacliicola. 

(’ATAbbyPSlSjand J Karct\ij4'i(j- Alightcf 
(J.vTAi.i rsY, n. 5 species ol the apoplexy 

or epilepsy. 

Thrrr is a disease called a cntnlfpsis, wherein the 
patif'tit is suddenly .seized without sell'?;: er jiu'tiun, 
and remains in the saiiiu in which the dij’taht/ 

seizetli him. Arbutfirwt. 

\nd three fat mice slew for his second c<iUTSc • 


lint, while the third his grinders dyed with p>rc,^ 
>»U(!den those grinders closed — to grind no luorc 
And (dire to t. 11) commissioned by Old 


A futah'psif mndc an end of Dick. 
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CataLFI’SIS, from Kara\i/\f/ig, to seize or 
lioltl ; catalepsy, a sudden suppression of mo- 
tion and sensation ; the body reraiiininji in the 
same ])Ostiirc that it was in when seized. See 
Idr.niciN!'- 

C!A'TAi-tXiU hj, y. & ^ Fr. catalog?/c , 

CA'TALO(iT/i:, V, \ ftal. and Span, ca- 

ialoiio ; i.at. ; jcaraXoyoc- A roll, list, 

reixister, or enuinenition of particulars ; a register 
oflhings one by one. 

In the cntahgiu’ ye for men ; 
Showghos, water rugs, and demy wolves, are eleped 
All l)y the name of dogs. S/ialispearc. 

Make a catalogue of prosperous sacrilegious persims, 
and J believe they will be repeated sooner tliiin the 

alphabet. StmtJi. 

In the library of manusri ipts belonging to St. Lau- 
rence, of w'hich there is a printed catalogue, I looked 
into the Virgil which disputes its antiquity with that 

of the Vatican. Addison. 

Studied, deliberated, catalogued files of murder. 

Ihtrks. 

Dick, premier cat upon the catalogue 
Of cats that grace a caterwauling age. 

Scared by fate’s cat-call quits this earthly stage ! 

lluddrsford. 

CA'i'AFONfA, a mountainous province on 
the north-east of S]>ain, bounded on the north 
by die Pyrenees, on the east by the Mediter- 
ranean, on the south by X’alencia, and on the 
west hy Arragon. It is about forty-four leagues 
long, and forty broad. 'J'he mountains are rich 
ill iron, marble, lead, and coal, as well as in 
copper, tin, antimony, and other minerals, 'rhere 
are also found occasionally liere topazes, ame- 
thysls, colored crystals, and other stones. The 
rivers and mineral waters of C^atalonia are also 
niunerous, and almost all How into the J-'bro. 
Irrigation is here carried on systematically, and 
llie agriculture, as well as the general state 
of the inanu1aetur(‘S and eommeree, is superior to 
that of any part of Spain. Tlu* principal objects 
of Liilliire aie vines, ou the largest seah; ; olives, 
silk, luunp, and dax ; a few Hocks of shee]i are 
also raised. The wool produced is not above 
3U,0()() cwt. annually. Another ])oint in which 
Caralonia adords a striking contrast to other jiro- 
viiices of Spain, is in the abundance of its plan- 
tations. Eliii'i, poplars, pines, .spread over a 
variety of situation^; and cork trees arc so 
ahuiidanl, diat this province exports this useful 
commodity to almost every part of Europe. The 
inhabitants are in number about 900,000, of 
which about l‘.’,.a()() liclong to the ecclcsiiLstical 
I’rnfession or to monasteries ; 7,000 come under 
tlic description of students (10‘20 to the law), 
while the tilled class, or nolilcssc, are computed 
at 120(3; and the number of servants at 2(),9();>. 
Ike province contains one university, one ar« li- 
hishopric, one grand priory, sm cii bishoprics, 
f^ixteen coininanderies of tlie order of M: lta,and 
above :i00 religions establisliments. Its capita! 
IS llarcelona ; the other principal It.wns arc 
tarragona, Tortosa, J.erida, Uerona, Figue .-.s 
Manresa. A great trade wis formerly car- 
ned on betw. on Catalonia ami the American 
'^tiies of Spue.i, and the commerce of the pro- 
vince is still brisk with Italy, the south of France 
agland, Holland, and the north of F.nrope , 
le exports consist in produce of the province, 
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and the imports in manufacture.s, corn, and salt 
fish. The inland traffic is chiefly with Arragon, 
which yields the Catalonians corn, wool, and 
silk. ^J'he principal manufactures are woollcn.s, 
silk.s, and cottons, hats, leather, gunpow'der, and 
hardware. The roads are said to be much netf- 
Jeefed. 

Catalonia was that part of Spain which first 
attracted the attention of the Romans, an 1 first 
received the power and miseries of their .sway. 

It was taken from them by the Goths in 470 ; 
from the latter hy the Moors towards the year 
712; and from them by the Frencli in the be- 
ginning of the ninth century. Harcelona now 
became the capital of a territory, which corres- 
])onded in liniil.s with tlie present jirovince ; and 
ihe last of iu coimt.s, Raymond \b, ascended 
till' throne of Arragoii in 1 11^7. The family then 
extended its doiuuiiuii OTcr the islaiids of Major- 
ca and MuKirca, the kingdom of Valencia, and 
hiclly r.ie whole Spatiish monarchy. The courits 
of Harcelona divided Catalonia into vignieries, 
which were governed by officers called viguiers. 
During the war of the succession, the inhabitants 
juined the .standard of the archduke Charles ; 
hut, when the imperial troops had evacuated 
Spain, they were, after an obstinate resistance, 
obliged to yield to IMiilip V. The province ilien 
lost its privileges and peculiar laws, in punish- 
ment for its turbulent spirit, and became govern- 
ed like the other ])mts of Spain. 

The Catalonians are haughty and authori- 
tative, looking down upon the re.st of their 
countrymen as decidedly their inferiors; they 
regard tire Castilians, in ])articular, with aversion ; 
and hear towards the French an invincible ani- 
mosity. They are distinguished, it is said, on 
the other hand, for tlieir honestv, steadiness, and 
diligence. Tiie prineijial families in ^Madrid 
gi'iicrally have ('atalans at the head of their af- 
I'airs; and they are scattered, as mubiteers 
and callessieros, over every province of the 
kingdom, l.ahorde has well described tlieir 
general cliaraeter. ‘ The desire of wealth,’ 
says he, * makes them industrious ; emula- 
tion makes them active, leads them to every 
])art of the word, and enables tliem to brave the 
])erils of long voyages ; and glory blinds them 
to every kind of danger. M'lieu they love, tiiey 
lov(' warmly; but tlieir liatred is implacable, and 
llicy have rarely suflicient strength of mind to 
stillc their ri'sentmenl. Hut we are not, iIutc- 
fore, to imagine the Catalan disposed to mischief; 
he is not so naturally. He works himself into a 
rage, and is loutl, Imt seldom commits ai ts of 
violence. In a political point of view, the Ca- 
talan is restless and factions ; he is for ever 
sighing for a liberty, or rather independence, 
which he has often attempted to acquire, and 
which has so frequently impelled liim to take up 
arms. Rut, as devoted in Ins atlachinenl, as ler- 
liblc in hi.s hatred, he is n ady to make every 
sacrifice for a prince who knows how to gain 
his love.’ This couniry formed the principal 
theatre of tlie revolutionary war against Ruona- 
parie, 

CATAMENIA, in medicine, from icnm, 
according to, and piiv, the inonili, menses. The 
monthly discharge from the nicius of female.s 
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aftpr about tlie age of fourteen till near fifty. lava, that have flowed out of Mount .I’tna for 
Although it has been much disputed, yet there these last tliousand years, is now to be souglu 
eau be but little douf)t that it is a natural secro- for in dark caverns, many feet below the present 
tion, and not a iU))turo of the arteries in t!ie surface of the earth. Swinburne informs us 
\iterus. During pregnancy, and while giving that he descended into baths, sepulchres, an anil 
suck, if the person is in good health, flic iiieiises phitheatre, and a tlieatrc, all very much injured 
cease to flow. The discharge is conimonly from by the various catastrophes that have befaJlon 
five to six ounces, and last from f'lreo to five th(?m. They were erected upon old beds of lava 
days. The use of this discharge is to lubricate and even built with stjuare yiieces of tlie saira' 
the uterus, in order to rciuh.'r it tit for the rcceji- suhstance, which in no instance appears to liuve 
tion of the foUiis, and after they have ceased, been fused by the contact of new lavas. Tlu^ 


women rarely, if ev<;r conceive. 

CATANA, or Catina, in ancient geography, 
a town of Sicily, op])osile to . hitna, on the south- 
east, one of thf five Itomaii colonies; anciently 
built liy the pi'oph? of Naxos, sevem years after 
the building of Syracuse, A. A .C. 7‘ifi. It w-.is 
the birth ])lace of ( haionflas, the famous lawgiv- 
er. It is now called Cattinea. 

(^'ATANANCIIl'., Candia lion’s foot; a ge 
nus of the polygamia icijualis order, and syngeu- 
csia class of plants; natural order forty-ninth, 
coni])osita' : cai.. imbricated; receptacle palea- 
ceous; the pappus furnislied with awns by c.ali- 
cidus of five stiff hairs. There are three species, 
of wliieh the most remarkable is the C. ccrulea 
vhieh s* uds out many long, narrow, hairy leaves 
whieli are jagged on their edges like those of 
the buckshorn ])laptain, but broader. Kacli of 
the blanches is teiininati d by single heads of 
flowers, of a fine bine color. It is a perenni;il 
plant, and luay he ])rr)pagated either by slips or 
seeds. The St i‘ds rijaui in August. 

(’A PAN I A, or C'aiam, a city of Sicily, 
seated ou the gnljih, near the fool of Mount A’.t- 
na. It was founded by the ( 'lialcidians, soon 
after the settlement of Syracuse, and enjojed 
great traiupiillity till lliero 1. cxpelh-d tlu! citi- 
zens ; and, after ri'plcni.shing the town witli a 
new sto(k of inhabitants, gave* it thi; name of 
yKtna : immediati-ly after his decease, it leiraim-d 
its aneioiit nanie, and the eifi/ens returnetl lo it. 
Catania fell into the liands of the llomans, 
among their earlii si ac'.]uisifious in Sicily, ami 
became the residence of a piator. It was 
atiorned with suinjiluou.s buildings of all kinds, 
and every convt nience w..s procured to supply 
the natural and artificial wants of life, h was 
destroyed l^y l’om|a*y’s .son, but restored A\ilh 
superior magnifiemice by Augustus, Tlu reii^n 
of Deems is famous in the liistory of lids city, 
for the martyrdom of its jiatrouess St. Agath.a. 
On every emergency licr interce...-.ion is impjorctl. 
She is piously believed lo have preserved Cafa- 
iiia from being overwlndmcd by torrents of lava, 
or shaken to jiieces by eartitqnake : yet its 
ancient I'llifices are covered b^ repM-al.-d siieams 
of volcanic matter; and almost i vt i v ''ou.-e, 
even her own church, has been birowu u* the 
ground. Jri the reign of William the (.ooti, 
20,000 Catanians, with their pastor at their head, 
were destroyed before the sacred ve;* could be 
properly placed to check the flames. In llie 
last century, the eruptions and '’arthquakes raged 
with redoubled violence, and Catania was twice 
demolished. SeeA/rwA. The prince of Iliscari 
has been at great pains, and spent a large sum 
of money, in working down to tlu* ancieni town, 
which, on account of the immcioiis torrents of 


Bciarra or stones of cold lava have constantly 
proved as strong a barrier against the flowing 
torrent of fire as any other stone could have been 
though some autliors were of opinion that the 
hot matter would melt the old mass, and incor- 
]torate with it. This city has been frequently 
defended from the burning streams, by the solid 
mass of its own ramparts, and by tlie air com- 
jiressed between them and the lava; as appears 
liy the torrent having stojiped within a sm: ’ 
distance of the walls, and taken another direc- 
tion. Ilut when the walls were broken or low 
the lava collected itself till it rose to a great 
lu ight, and then |)oured over in a curve. 'I’liere 
is a well at the foot of the old walls of Catania, 
where the lava, after running along the para|)ci, 
and then falling forward.s, has ])ro(hu:ed a vicy 
complete lofty arch over the sjiring. 'I’he church 
is a noble fabric. It i.s accountetl the largest in 
Sicily, Ibongh neither a porch nor cupola lias 
been erected, from a doubt of the solidity of the 
foundations, which are no other than the bed of 
lava that ran out of .Ktna in IGGP, and is siip- 
])oscd to bi‘ full of cavities. The oigaii is 
iimch csteiMued by connoisseurs in musical in- 
slrmneiits. Catania, in Mr. Swinburne’s time, 
was reviving with great splendor. Tlie liarbour 
is ill piesenf eoiisulercd a.s onii of the best in 
Sicily, ami the exjjorls of wine, grain, oil, silk 
g<»ods, ami amber, are considerable. ro()iil;iri()ii 
about ItgOOD, It. is lil'ty-two inile.s .s<>uth-vvcst 
of Messina. 

(’ATAN’/..\]1( ). a city of N'aph s, the cajiital 
of Calabria l ltenor, with a bishop’s see. It is 
tlie usual residc-nce of the governor of t!ic [jI'o- 
vince, and s<‘atcd on a mountain near the (iulf 
of S(juillaee, forty-two miles south of Coscir/.a. 

CATAl’AN, or (hAiri'AN, from Varfraw, 
captain, a name given by the Creek.s, about ihi; 
twelfth centuiy, to the governor of their doniim- 
ons in Italy. 

(’ATAIM'.LTA, an instrument of putiishmciit 
among the am ient.s, eonsisting of a kind of jUt ss, 
comjjosed of planks, between wiiieh the criminal 
was < rushc'l to dcalli. 

CATAI’l ION 1( S, the seieru.'e which investi- 
gates the propel ties of reflected sounds. I^ee 
A( orsTK s. 

CWrAlMlKAl.T, 71. l/at cataphrudu ; Kara- 

A horseman in complete annor. 

On oath sirio went aiinod guards, 

.Both horse and foot ; htl'ore him and behind, 
/Irthors and .slingors, cutaithracts and ‘sitoars. 

Milm- 

CATAPII IIACTA, from lorra, and 
arm ; in the ancient military art, a piece ol hc;oy 
•lefensive armour, formed of cloth or leatlua* 
loriiticd with iron scales or links, wherewitb 
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joinetimes only the breast, sometimes the whole 
body, and sometimes the horse too, was covered, 
jt was in use among the Sarmatians, Persians, 
and other barbarians. The Romans also adopt- 
ed it early for their foot ; and, according to 
\'egetius, kept it till the time of Gratian, when 
the” military discipline growing remiss, the Ro- 
man foot thought the cataphracts as well as the 
helmet too great a load to bear, and therefore 
thievv both by, choosing rather to march against 
the enemy bare-breasted : by which, in the wars 
with the Goths, multitudes were destroyed. 

CATAPIlRACTdi Naves, ships armed and 
covered in fight, so that they could not be easily 
damaged by the enemy. They were covered 
over with boards or planks, on which the soldiers 
were placed to defend them ; the rowers sitting 
underneath, thus screened from the enemy’s 
weapons. 

I’ATAPIIRACTARIT, or Catapiiracti 
Equites, were a sort of cuirassiers, not only 
fortified with armour themselves, but having 
their horses guarded with solid plates of brass or 
other metals, usually lined with skins,andvvrougiit 
into plumes, or other foni'.s. But their disad- 
vantage was their unweildiness, by which, if 
once unhorsed, they were unable to rise, and 
thus fell a prey to the enemy. 

CATA PHRYGIANS, a sect in the second cen- 
tury, so called from being originally of Phrygia. 
They were orthodox in everything, except that 
they took Montanus for a prophet, and Priscilla 
and Maximilla for true prophetesses, to be con- 
sulted in everything relating to religion; as sup- 
posing the 1 loly Spirit had abandoned the church. 
See xMontamst. 

(^VTAPLASM, n. A poultice; a moist, 
ejncUumt application, to allay inflammatioii, and 
forward suppuration. 

I boUjfht !in unction of .1 mountebank. 

So mortal, that but dip a knil'o in it. 

Where it draws blood, no cutnjiUmu so rare, 
Collncti'd fioiii ull snnplc-s tJiuL have virtue 
Under tbo moon, can save. Shakspran’ . 

The eloquence of the di claration, nut contradlci in<^, 
hut enforcing sentiments of tin*, trm-.^l liiiniaiiily ; h.as 
left stinjfs that have pencMrated more ihun skin deep 
into niy mind ; and never can they bo extracted by 
all the surgery ot murdci ; never can the throbl)ini!,s 
they have created be assuaged hy all the emollient 
cataplmsms of robbery and confiscation. liurki . 

CATAPUCE, «. French, catapucc. An t)ld 
name for two species of plants ; the palma chris- 
fi, and the garden spurge, the former of which 
"was Culled the great ; the latter, the less. 

A day or two ya shat ban degestiv«‘S 
Of woraies or ye take your laxatives. 

Of laureola, centauria, and fuinetore. 

Or dies of ellebor tliat grow’etli there, 
^icatapuce or of gaitre berles, 

Or erbe ive growing in our yard that mcry is. 

Chaucer’s (kmterhury Tales. 
CATAPULT, n. f.at. catapidtu ; KaraTruXrTjc 
ancient warlike engine, described in tlie 
'luo ation, and more fully in the next article. 

vii h-ntly shot great s*^oues and quar- 
» as also the catapu'ts. Camdi n. 

f-ATAPui.TA, was also tised 
^rownig arrows and darts upon the enemy. 


Some of these engines were of such force that 
they would throw stones of a hundred weight.^ 
Josephus takes notice of the surprising effects of 
them, and says, that the stones thrown out of 
them beat down the battlements, knocked off the 
angles of the tow'ers, and would level a whole 
file of men from one end to the oiIkt, were the 
plialanx ever so def.'j). The bast? is composed of 
two large beams, 2, d. The length of those beams 
is fifteen diameters of tiie bore of the capitals, •». 
At the two extremities of each Ijcain, two double 
mortises are cut to receive the eight tenons of tvvo 
cross beams, each of tliem four of llie diameters 
in length. In the centre of each of the beams 
of the base, and near two-thirds of their length, 
a hole perfectly round, and ninclc'cn inches in 
diameter, sliould be bored : these holes must ho 
exactly opposite to each other, and should in- 
crease gradually to the insitle of the beams, so 
that eacli of them, being sixteen inches on the. 
outside towards the capitals, 9, should be seven- 
teen and a half at the opening on the inside, and 
the edges carefully rounded off. The capitals, 
9, are, in a manner, tlie soul of the machine, 
and serve to twist and strain the cordage, w’hich 
forms its principle or power of motion. The 
capitals are of east brass or iron; each consist- 
ing of a wheel with teeth, C 10, of two inches 
and a half tlnck. The hollow or bore of these 
wdieels should be eleven inches and a quarter in 
diameter, perfectly round, and the edges smooth- 
ed down. As the friction would b<j loo groat, 
if the capitals rtibbed against the beams, by the 
extreme straining of tlu^ eordage, which draw's 
them towards these beams, that inconvenience 
is remedied by the means of eight friction wheels, 
or cylinders of brass, about the thirteenth of an 
inch ill diameter, and an inch and one-sixth in 
length, placed circulaiiy, and turning upon 
axe.s, as represented at 1)13, B 12. One of these 
friction whi els at largo with its strew, by winch 
it is fastened into the heam, is represeuUHl at A, 
Upon llii.^ nnmljei of ( vliiidrical wheels the ca- 
pitals, 9, must be placed in the beams, 2, 3, so 
that tli(‘ cylinders do not extend to tin; teetli of 
the wheels, which must receive a strong pinion 
11. By means of tliis pinion, the wlua.l of the 
cvqnlal is made to turn for straining tlu; cordage 
wiih the key Id. 'fhe capital wheel has a strong 
catch Id, and anollicr of the same kind may be 
added to prevent anything from giving way 
through the extreme and violent force of the 
strained cordage. The capital piece of ih 
chine is a nut or cross pm of iron, 17, seen at 
C, and hammered cold into its form. It divides 
the bore of the capitals exactly in two equal 
parts and is fixed in grooves about an inch deep. 
This piece, or nut, ought to be about tvvo inches 
and one-third thick at the top, 18, as represented 
iu the section at B ; and rounded otT and polished 
a.s much as possible, that the cords folded over 
it may not be hurt or cut by the rouglmcss or 
edges of the iron. Its height oimht to he eight 
inche.s, decreasing gradually in thickness to the 
bottom, where it ought to be only one inch. It 
must be very exactly inseitod in the capitals. 
After placing the two capitals in the holes of the 
two beams, in a right line witli each other, and 
fixing the tw’o cross diametrical nuts, or pieces 
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?r which the cordage is to wind, one end of the which is bent by a rope that goes orer three 
V cord is reeved through a hole in one of thcrapi- lies, I, K, L; and is drawn by one or 
i ds in the base, and made fast to a nail within men ; this rope may be fastened to a pin aM?* 
the beam. The other side of the cord is then The rope, therefore, being set at liberty tf?' 
carried tlirougii the hole in the opposite beam spring must strike the darts with great violenc 
and capital, and so wound over the cross pieces and send them, Avith surprising velocity, to 
of iron in the centre of the two capitals till they great distance. This instrument differs insom^ 
are full, the cordage forming a large skain. The particulars from the description we have of ihj 
tension of the cordage oieglit to he exactly equal, of the ancients; principally in the throwing Qt 
that is, the several foldings of the cord over the several darts at the same time, one only bein 
capital pieces shouhl be eipially strained, and so thrown by theirs. See Balista. ^ 

near each other, as not to leave the least space CATARACT, w. Fr. aiturncte ; Lat. cuta 
betw('('n them. As soon as the first fold or skain ractu ; icaraicfifin^. A fall of water from *an el,, 
of cord has filled up one whole space or bn -irith vation ; a shoot of water; a cascade; but il,e' 
of the capital pieces, another must be carried latter word is now more commonly applied to 
over it; and so on, always equally straining the luinor or artifieial cataracts. Cataract formerly 
end till no more will jiass through the capitals, meant also a flood gate, and a portcullis. ^ 
and the skain of cordage entirely fills them, ob- 

seiAing to rub it fium lime to time witii soap. You anti hurricanocs, spout 

At three or four inches behind the cordage, thus Till you liave drenched our stcrples. Shaksvwe 

wt)und over llie capital ]uecc, two very strong What if all ^ 

upright beams, 21, are raised ; these are posts of >fer stores wore opened, and the lirinament 


eak fonrfeen inches thick, crossed over at top 
by anolliei of tlie same solidity. The height of 
t!ie upright beams is siwen and a half diameters ; 
each sufiportt'd lieliind with very strong props, 
^ fixed at bottom in tlie extremities of the base 
2, d. The eross beam 21 is supported in the 
same manner by a prop in the centre. The tree, 
arm, or stylus, 22, should he of sound ash. Its 
length is from fifteen to sixteen diameters of the 
bore of the capitals. The end of the bottom, or 
that fixed in the middle of tlie skain, is ten in- 
ches thick, and fourteen broad. To sirengthen 
the arm or tree, it should he wrapt, round with a 
clotii dipped in strong glue, like the tioe of a 
saddle, and bound very liard with waxed ihn aif, 
of the sixth of an inch in diameter from the large 
end at bottom almost to the top, as represented 
in the figure. At tlic top of the arm, just un«h*r 
the iron hand or receiver 27, a strong cord is 
fastened, with two loojis twisted one wiihm ano- 
ther, for the gveatev strength. Into diese two 
oops t!;c hook of a h -iss juilley 2K is jiut. The 
cord 2'.> is then na>ved through tlie pulley, ami 
fastened to the roll 30. The cock or trigger 3 J, 
which serves as a stay, .s dum brought to it, and 
made fast hy its hook to the extremity of the 
band, 27, in which the body to be discharged is 
placed, 'i’ln; pulley at the neck of the arm is then 
unhooked ; and when the trigger is to lot it off, 
a .stroke must given upon it with an iron bar 
or crow of about an inch in diameter; on which 
the arm flies up with a force alino.st equal to that 
of a modern mortar. The cushion or stomacher, 
2.j, placed exactly in the middle of the cross 
beam 21, should be coveied with a tanned o.v 
hide, and stuffed with hair, the arm striking 
against it with inconceivable force, it is to be 
observed, that the tree or arm, 22, describes an 
angle of ninety degrees beginning at the cock, 
und ending at the stomaclic’ or (-u:;nir)n. Some 
of the yjiears, &.c. tlirown by ilies.i engines, are 
said to have been eighteen icet long, anal to have 
been thrown wiia .such veioeily as to take fire in 
their course. Jn fig. 2 A lUl I) is llic frame 
tiiat holds the darts or arrows, whicli may be of 
different numbers, and placed in diflerent direc- 
tiens. K F is a large and strong iron spring, 


Of holl should spout her cataracts of tin; ? 

Iinpemlent horrors ! Paradise Lust. 

Go, fool, and teach a cataract to creep ’ 

Can thirst of empire, vengeance, beauty, wait? 

Yminifs B rot hen 

Too charming visions of intense delight ! 

Why ? whither vanish ye ? Her eagle flight 
Fancy renews ; and full athwart mine eye 
Throws an enormous cataract : — from on liigh 
In awful slillacss deepening waters glide 
K’«-n to the rude rocks ridge ahrujit, then slide 
l*onderons down, down, the void, and pitch below 
In thund. rs. 

Ts’yniph.s ! you from cliF to cliff attendant guide 
In headlong cataracts the impetuous tide ; 

Or lead o’er wa.st<*s of Abyssinian sands, 

Till! bright eApaiise to Egypt’s showerless lands, 

Barit in, 

O (laragon of cats, who.so loss dl.stracts 

ATy soul, and turns iny tears to cataracts, 

\or craft nor courage could thy doom pidio '.le. 

Ca'tauact, ». This word, in its medic':.l 
Sense of a disorder in the eye, has been tlorivn' 
from the same root as the. former word. ( Ic- 
lan<l, Imwcver, and with ap])arent rca.s()n, con- 
teml.s lliat it is only a barliarous formation of ih' 
words cakticroc or cacoeroco, still in use in tlir 
southern parts of France; the meaning of 'viiid' 
is a speck, or any gathering over the eye. 

Saladine (celandine), hath a yellow milk, win k 
hath likewise much acrimony ; for it cleanseth di' 
eyes : it is good also for cataracts. 

CarAitACT, in hydrography, is occasioned by 
a precijjice in the channel of a river, caused by 
rocks or other ol)stacle.s, stopping the course ot 
the stream, from wlience the water falls with a 
great' a' noise and impetuosity. Such are the ci- 
taraets of the Nile, the Danube, Rhine, 
that of Niagara, the perpendicular fall of the 
ter i.v 137 feet; and in that of FistiU Rhaiadrrin 
North Wales, the fall of water is nearly 240 
from the mountain to the lower pool. 
calls that a cataract which we call a cascade, 
what we cull a cataract, the ancients [ 
called catadupa. 1 lerminius has an express ( 
sertation, De Admirandis Muridi Cataractis, a} ■ 
rt Subterraneis : where he uses the word »n a 
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sense; signifying, l>y cataract, any violent motion 
of the elements. 

Cataract is defined a disorder of the humors 
of the eye, by which the pupil, that ought to ap- 
pear transparent and black, looks opaque, blue, 
gray, brown, &c. whereby vision is variously im- 
peded, or totally destroyed. See Surgery. 

* ("ATA'KHH, w. Fr. catarrc ; old Fr. 

(Uta'rrhal, ^jcatarrhe; from jcarappto,, 

(’ata'rriious, A detluxion of 

sharp serum from the glands abtiut the head and 
throat ; a species of that disorder which is fa- 
miliarly termed a cold. See Medicine, Index. 
The adjectives signify that which relates to, or 
proceeds from, a catarrh. *• 

All feverous kinds. 

Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs. 

Paradise iMst. 

"Keilhcr was the body then subject to die by piece- 
meal, and languish under coughs, catarrhs^ or con- 
sumptions. South. 

The catarrhal fever requires evacuati(»ns. Flayer. 

Old age attended with a glutinous, cold, catarrfious, 
toucopblegmatick constitution. Arbuthnot. 

Cat-grandams vexed with asthmas and catarrhs. 

And superstitious eats who curse their stars. 

Huddesford. 

CATASTASIS, in poetry, the third part of 
the ancient drama; being that wherein the in- 
trigue, or action, set forth in the epitfisis, is sup- 
ported, carried on, and heightened, till it be ripe 
for the unravelling in the catastrophe. Scaliger 
defines it, the full growth of the fable, while 
things are at a stand in that confusion to which 
the poet has brought them. 

CAT AST ROM A, in ancient ships of war, a 
sort of scaffold on the head and stern, whereon 
the soldie'*s were posted. 

CATA'STROPIIF, 71. Fr. catasti'ophc ; ra- 
TttffTpo^i;. The unravelling of a plot ; tlie wind- 
ing uj) of a story or play ; the issue or conclusion 
ofun event; a fatal event; death. 

Pjrt ! he comes like the catastrophe of the old co- 
>HC(ly. Shaksj)carc. 

That philosopher declares for tragedies, whose eatas- 
traphes are uuhappy, with rfdaiiou to the principal 
<liarartrrs. Dennis. 


Here was a mighty revolution, the most horrible 
mid portentous eatastr<rf)he that nature ever yet saw ; 
ini elegant and liabitable earth quite shattered. 

Woodward. 

Tat* of each class, craft, calling, aud degree, 
''loiirn Dick's calamitous catastrcf^ihe. Huddesford, 
t atastroimie, in the ancient dramatic poetry, 
die fourth and last part, or that immediately 
succeeding the catastasis : or, according to others, 
the third only; the whole drama being divided 
into protasis, epitasis, and catastrophe; or in the 
Jjrnis of Aristotle, prologue, epilogue, and exo«le. 
\. catastrophe clears up everything, and is the 
iscovery or winding up of the plot. It has 
‘s |»eculiar place: for it ought entirely to be 
^oiitamed, not only in the last act, but in the 
when the plot is 
r Am* he so also, 

p ^AWESSV, or lIuiJHEsniiRo, a town of 
tuatpF Northumberland county, si- 

the f ‘^lowth of the Catawessy creek, on 

«ast branch of the Susquehannah, twenty-live 


miles Fi.N.F. of Suubury, and ICO north-west 
of Philadelphia. 

CATCH, V. Sc n. This word has 

Ca'tchable, adj. many claimants for 

Ca'tciier, 71 . [ its origin. Junius, 

CaVchpf.nny, 71 . & adJ. | in the most perenip- 
CA'TCHFor.E, n. J tory terms, refers it 

Ca'tciiword, n . j to the Greek: Kure- 

xuv (says he) quod detinere, obtinere, occu pa- 
re, significat : mutuatur sua tempora ab inns, the- 
mate Karauxf ‘• j/, unde catch, contractum esse nemo 
non videt. Serenius, without any eommont, points 
out to us, Sru. kntsu ; an instrument for catching 
fish. Minsheu resorts to Ital. caccia; cacciare. ; the 
chase; to hunt; aud Mr. Todd suggests, that 
the word may, perhaps, be -derived from thp 
substantive cat, as that creature seizes suddenly 
on its prey. The meanings of the verb and noun 
are numerous. The power of stopping that 
which is in motion, ana of retaining after hav- 
ing stopped, is tlie primary idea. The verb, in 
its active sense, signifies to lay hold on with the 
hand; to stop anything in its flight; to seize by 
pursuing ; to stop anything falling ; to ensnare 
or entrap ; to receive suddenly ; to seize sud- 
denly, eagerly, unexpectedly ; to gain the affec- 
tions ; to charm ; to receive any contagion or 
disease. Catching at, is a sudden endeavour to 
seize ; catching up, is snatching ; catching a 
Tartar, is to be taken at the moment wVien we 
are expecting to take. In the neuter sense live 
verb denotes, to be contagious ; to lay hold sud- 
denly. The noun is expressive of seizure ; 
watching to seize ; an advantage taken ; quick 
taking ; the thing caught ; profit ; advantage ; a 
short interval of action ; anything that catches ; 
a small swift-sailing ship, often written ketch ; 
and, lastly, a peculiar species of musical compo- 
sition. Catchable is liable to bo caught. A 
catchpenny is a worthless publication ; whether 
it be a silly journey to the north, a novel, a lam- 
poon, or a piece of doggrel. A catchpole is a 
Serjeant; a bum-bailifT. A catchword is the last 
word at the corner of a page, under the last line. 

And when he arose against mo, I cavyht him by 
hia beard, and .smote him, and slew him. 

1 Sam. xvii. 3.5. 

And they sent tinto him certain of the Pharisees 
and of the Ilcmdians, to vatch him in his words. 

Mark, xii. 13. 

The mule went under the thick boughs of a great 
oak, and his head caught hold of the oak. 

2 Sam, xvii. Iff. 

To catch something out of li's mouth that they 
might accuse him. Luke, xi. <54. 

And in the meen whils that Beryn thus gan pleyn, 
A cachepoll stodc besides, his name was Machaign, 
And herd all the wordes, and knew also tofore 
How Beryn was tormented both with las and more. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Taught by bis open eye, 

riis eye, that even did mark lier trodden grass. 

That she would fain the catch of Strephon fly. 

Sidney. 

I saw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, when 
he caught it, he let it go again ; and after it again ; 
and «fvcr and over he comes, and up again : and 
caught it again, Shahsjware, 

H 2 
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I Ve perused her well ; 

- Beauty and honour in her are so mingled. 

That they have caught the king. 

Those measles. 

Which we disdain should tetter us« yet seek 
'I’he very way to catch them. 

Saucy lictors 

Win catch at us like strumpets, and scald rhimerS 
Ballad us out of tune. -W. 

"I'is ttme to give them physic, their diseases 
Are grown so catching. 

This is the tunc of our catch, played by the picture 
of nobody. dd. 

Here Hector shall have a great catch, if he knock 
out your brains ; he were as good crack a fusty nut 
with no kernel. Id. 

All which notions are but ignorant catelu’s of a few 
things, which arc most obvious to men's observations. 

Baam. 

Several tpiires, placed one over against another, 
and taking the voict; by catches antlieinwise, give great 
pleasure. Id. 

Catchpoll^ though now it he used as a word of con- 
tempt, yet, in ancient limes, it seems to have been 
used witliout reproaeh, for such as we now call Ser- 
jeants of the mace, or any otlu^r tliat uses to arrest 
men upon any cause. Cowell. 

Here she comes, hut with a look 

Far more catching than my hook. Marvell. 

Scallops will jm)ve so strongly, as oftentimes to 

leap out of thi; catcher, wherein tlrey arc caught. 

Grew, 

We retain a c 'fch of those pretty stories, and our 
awakened iiuagiuatioji smiles in the recollection. 

G land lie. 

The curling smoko mounts heavy from the tires. 

At length it catches flame, and in a blaze t'xpire'». 

Drgden. 

For I am young, a novice in the trade. 

The foul of love, uui)ractisfd to pcrs'iadc. 

And want the soothing arts that c.itch the fair. 

Hut caught myself, lie stiug>rliog in the snare. Id. 

Fate of emjiires, and the full of kings. 

Should turn on lin ing hours and catch of moments. 

Id. 

These artif.ci'il methods of reasm'.ing arc iimre 
adapted to ralch and entangh; the mind, than to in- 
-struct and inform tlic uii') . rstaiuling. Locke. 

It has been writ by ca'ches, wit.a many intervals. Id. 

Others, to catch the breeze of breathmg air. 

To Tiisculum or Algido repair. Addison. 

Both of thmn lay upon the catch for a great action. 

Id. 

Or call the \\ inds through long arcades to roar. 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pope. 

A shepherd diverted himself with tossing up eggs, 
and catching tlunn again. Sjnudator. 

The eagerness of a knave makes him often as 
cutchable, as the ignor.ince of a fool. l.,nd Halifax. 

Another monster. 

Sullen of aspect, by the vulgar called 
A catchpoll, whose polluted liands the gods 
With force incredible and magic charms 
Erst have endued, if he hi- ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated shoulder lay 
Of delrt<»r. Philips. 

Sonnets or elegies, to Chloris 
Might raise a house, .about two stories ; 

A lyric ode would .slate ; a catch 

Would tile ; an epigram would thatch. Swift. 


Now twenty springs had clothed the park wM 
green 

Since Lydia knew the blossoms of ^ftecn. 

No lovers now her morning hours molest. 

And catch her at her toilette half undrest. 

When poor Ali«ia*.s maddening brains are racked 

And strongly imaged griefs her mind distract, ’ 

Struck with her grief, I catch the madness too ! 

My brain tunis round, the headless trunk I view. 

ChnrchilJ, 

Hear, thou, of heaven unconscious ! From tJu* 
blaze 

Of glory stream'd from Jove'.s eternal throne 
Thy soul, O mortal, caught the inspiring rays 

That to a god exalt earth's raptured son. Beattie. 
Catch, in the musical sense of the word a 
fugue iu tlie unison, wherein, to humor some 
conceit in the words, the melody is broken, 
and the sense interrupted in one part, and caught 
again or su])ported by another. Mr. Jackson 
tleliiies a catch, ^ a piece for tliree or more voices 
one of which leads, and the others follow in tlie 
.same notes. It must be so contrived, that rests 
(which are made for that purpose) in tlie music 
of one line be filled up with a word or two from 
another line; these form a cross purpose, nr 
catch, from wlience the name. 

Catciifly. See Lychnis and Sih'nf.. 
CATKCIIKSIS, an instruction given any 
person in tlie first rudiments of an art or sciem t 
but more particularly of the Christian religior 
In the .ancient church it was an instruction give 
viva voce, either to children or adult heathen! 
preparatory to their receiving baptism. 

( ’ A'T F-C I n S I'j , V. ^ Karrjx^M. The roc 

Catkciiisa'tion, w, of this word i 

CA'TTeuiSF.ii, n. H^wc* t’cho, mmw 

(‘a'tcchisim;, n. repel Uio; becaiis 

CA'TKcnrsM, n. in catechi.sing tli 

Ca'tf.chist, n. thing is repeats! 

(’atkciii'sitcai,, rtr/;. [resounded. To ca 
Catit iii':^ir:ai.i.v, udv. ftecliise is to instrnc 
( Utix iik/ iicai., adj. by asking questions 

CATEf uf/tk Ai.i.y, adv. and correcting tin 
CATF.ciit.'TiCK, «f/). answers; toques 

l^vTEriii 'MEN, n. tion;to interrogate 

Catia hi'mi/mca r., «f//. Catechism, in it 
(.‘a I f.ciiu'mf.nist, n. J oldest sense, denote: 
a form of religious instruciion, by question aiic 
answer ; but it is now applied to books wntter 
in the interrogative manner, upon any subject 
Catechist and catechiser are synonynious, and 
signify the person who interrogates. Catechisin', 
and eatechisulion are also equivalent terms, to 
express the act of interrogation. That which 
consists of, or instructs by, questions and an- 
swers, is described by the adjectives catechetic, 
catechetical, and catechistical. Catechumen, anil 
catechumenist (the latter word is of rare occur- 
rence), signify one who has not yet gonebeyurn 
the first rudiments of Christianity; the lores' 
order of Christians in the primitive church, se® 
Catechumens. 

I will catechise the world for him, 'that ii, 
questions, and bid them answer. 

Why, then, I suck my teeth, and catechise 
My piked man of countries. 

Ways of teaching there have been sundry 
usual in God’s church, for the first introductiou 
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vottth to the know*ledp of God, the Jews even to tliis 
Jay have their eatechiama. Hooker, 

Hark you, good Maria, 

Have you got a good caiechiaer here ? 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Houc of years and knowledge was admitted, who 
),ad not been instructed by the catechist in this foun- 
dation, which the catechist received from the bislmp, 

Hammond. 

lie had no catechiam but tlie creution, needed no 
study but reflection, and read no book but the volnnic 
of the world. Houth. 

Could turn the Covenant, and translaUi 
The (iosped into spoons and plate j 
Expound upon all inorchants' cases. 

And open the iniricatest pl.'xces ; 

Could catechise a money-box. 

And prove all pouches orthodox. Rut,.er. 

The prayers of the church did not begin in St. 
Austin’s time, till the catechumens were dismissed. 

Stillingfieet. 

Socrates introduced a catechetical mctlnul of argu- 
ing; he would .isk his advcrsaiy question upon ques- 
tion, till he oonvincfitl him, out of his own mouth, that 
his opinions were wrong. Spectator. 

There flies about a strange report. 

Of some express arrived at court, 

I’m slopped by all the fools 1 meet, 

And catechised in every street. Swift. 

Catecihsm, in its primary sense, signifies an 
iiislructioii in the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion, delivc^red vivA. voce, so as to require fre- 
luent repetitions from the disciple or hearer. 
Anciently the candidates for baptism were thus 
instructed in the principles of religion. 

Catechist denotes a person appointed to in- 
struct those intended for baptism, liy word of 
mouth, in the fundamental articles of ("hristianity. 
The catecliists of the ancient churches were 
lainistcrs usually distinct from the bishops and 
presbyters, and had their catechumena or audi- 
tories apart. Hut they did not constitute any 
tlistinct order of the clergy, being chosen out of 
any order. The bishop himself sometimes por- 
fornied tlie office ; at other times presbyters, 
readers, or deacons. Origen was made catechist 
at Alexandria when only eighteen years of age, 
and consequently incapable of the deaconship. 
(■Ari'.CIllJ, in botany. See Mimosa. 
bATECHiJMLNS, in cliui’ch history, had a title 
lo the common name of Cliristians, belhg a de- 
gree above pagans and heretics, though not con- 
summated by baptism. They were admittetl to 
\us state by the imposition of liands, and the 
sigm of the cross. The children of believing 
Ipiirents were admitted catechumens as soon as 
Were capable ot instruction ; but at what age 
Jose of heathen parents were admitted is not so 
their continuance in this 
‘ ^ there were no general rules ; but the prac- 
md •iccording to the diflerence of times 
^ <tnd the proficiency of the catechu- 
There were four degrees of catechumens; 
rst were those instructed privately without 
^ c lurch, and kept for some time from the 
f them the more 

Uedt^^ audieiite.s, so 

dth/2”^- being admitted to hear sermons, 
Scriptures read in the church, but not al- 


lowed to partake of the prayers. The third were 
the genuflectentes, so called because they re- 
ceived imposition of hands kneeling. The fourth 
were the competentes and electi, denoting the’ 
immediate candidates for baptism, appointed to 
1)0 baptised at next festival. These, after exami- 
nation, were exercised for twenty days together, 
and were obliged to fasting and confession - some 
days before baptism they were veiled ; and it be- 
came customary to touch their ears, saying, 

* Hphatha,’ i. e. be opened ; also to anoint their 
eyes with clay, in pretence of imitating our 
Saviour’s practice. 

CATKCUUMENUM; 1. A name given loan 
upper gallery in the chiirclics : 2. A sort of 
school-house near the church, where the catechu- 
mens met to receive the instructions of the cate- 
chists. 

('ATEGAT, sometimes called tlie Souiul, an 
entrance into the Baltic from the German ( )cean, 
running between Denmark, Jutland, Swiiden, 
and Norway. 

CATKCJ()RIA1M''.S, a minister in the Greek 
chureh, whose business is to proclaim tlie feast- 
days, take care of the lights, &c. 

( 'A'TEG( )I{.Y, //. 1 Kar/jyopi'rt ; the root 

(.b\Ti-.oo'ni{:Ai., ml}. >is by some supposed 

CATKm/iiiCAi.LY, J to be Ay opa^ forum ^ 
the bar; an harangue; others find it in Kara 
and dyflpio, cona?rf'o, co/H^o, which seems to be 
the most rational opinion. A category is a class; 
rank ; order of ideas ; jiredieainent. See the 
next article, (’atcgorical denotes absolute ; ade- 
quate ; positive ; equal to the thing to be ex- 
pressetl. Gategorieally is directly; expressly; 
positively; plainly. Give me a categorical an- 
swer. or, answer me categorically, means, give 
me a plain, full, and final answer. 

The king’s commissioners dcsir«-d to know, whether 
the parliiuncnl’.s commissioners did believe that bi- 
shops were unlawful ? Tiicy could never obtain a 
categorical answer. Clarendon. 

I dare affirm, and that categorically, in all parts 
wherever trade is great, and continues so, that fiade 
must be nationally protitable. Child. 

The absolute inlinitudc, in a manner, quite changes 
the nature of beings, and exalts them into a different 
iHitagnry. Cheyne. 

A single proposition, which is also categorical , may 
be divided again into simj)le and comph^x. Watts. 

— Prudes, who wlicn they’re asked the question, 
squall. 

And ne’er give answer categorical. Huddesford. 

Catkcory, in logic, a series of all the attri- 
butes contained under any genus. The ancient 
philosophers distributed all the objects of our 
thoughts and ideas into certain genera or classes, 
not so much, say they, to learn what they do not 
know, as to cominunicalo a distinct notion of 
what they tlo know. These classes the (i reeks 
called categories, and the Latins predicaments. 
Aristotle made ten categories, compreheinling 
under the first all substantives ; and all accitlents 
under the nine last, viz. quantity, quality, rela- 
tion, action, passion, time, place, situation, and 
habit, wliich are usually expressed by the follow - 
ing tecimieal di.stich : 

Arbor, sex, servos, avdorc, refrigerat, xistos- 
llure eras stabo, noc tunicatiis cro. 
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CATEFA, in ancient writers, a kind of javelin, 
used among the ancient Gauls and Germans, 
made heavy, and therefore not fitted to fly far, 
but doing great execution where it did reach; 
and having an apparatus Fiy which the person 
who threw it might draw it back again. It is 
mentioned by Virgil, A'n. lib. vii. ver. 741. 

CATENARY, in the higher geometry, is a 
curve line formed by a cord hanging freely from 
two points of suspension, whether the points be 
horizontal or not. It is otherwise called the 
clu.stic curve. The nature of this curve was 
sought after by Galileo, who thought it was the 
same with the parabola ; but though Jungius de- 
tected this mistake, its true nature was not dis- 
covered till 1091, in consequence of M. John 
Reruouilli having published it as a problem in the 
Acta Eruditoruin, to the mathematicians in 
J’.urope. fn 1007 J)r. 1). Gregory published an 
investigation of its properties, which before had 
been discovered by Hernouilli and l^eibnitz. This 
curve is of the mechanical kind, an<l cannot be 
expressed by a linite algebraical eipiation in sim- 
ple terms of its abciss and ordinate. The inves- 
tigation of the nature and chief properties of this 
curve will be found under the article Fluxions. 

(’ATENATE, V. catena. To catc- 

Cai r.NA'Ri an, adj. nate is to chain ; to link 
C'atkna'tion, w. j together, either mentally 
or physii'ally. The noun signifies link ; regular 
connexion ; the adjective, having a relation or 
resemblance to a chain ; hut it is rarely, if ever, 
used, excepi as descriptive of a peculiar geome- 
trical curve. See the preceding article. 

I'his catenation or ronscrviiig union, whenever Ins 
pleasure siiall divide, let go, or separate, they shall 
*ull Irom iheir existence. Hrowne, 

In geoinelry, the catenarian curve is formed by a 
rope (jr chain hanging freely between two points of 
Kuspe-nsion. Harris. 

I'he Iwirk is bent after the manner of the catetuirian 
curve, by which it obtains that curvature that is safest 
for the included marrow. Otcyne. 

(lA'TER, V. & 7i.'\ Vr.<fucter ; li.accatare; 
Gatk, 7i. #Sp. cu^or; Ger. kaufen ; 

('a'tkrf.u, n. >Ang.-Sax. ccapian; acea- 

Ca'tkress, n. ipian; Goth, kates. The 

C’ a'tkhy, n. j noun cate, which Dr. John- 

son erroneously represents as having no plural, 
Skinnerconjecturcs to be a contraction of the word 
delicates. Rut Mr.Todd more happily considers it 
it as a variation of the antiipiated English word 
acates, which he derives from the old Fr. acat, 
achat, purchase. Both the English words however, 
are probably from the Goth. Cates, are viand.s, 
food ; and almost uniformly denott; somctliir^ 
more delicate than usual. To cater is to provide 
victuals ; the cater, caterer, or catcress, is the 
provider ; and eatery was formerly a nana of the 
larder or pantry. The four of cards and dice is 
called cater ; but this is a corruption of the Fr. 
quatre. 

The dearest, eatet arc best; and ’tis an ordinary 
thing to bestow twenty or thirty pounds on a dish, some 
thousand crowns upon a dinner. Burton. Anat. Mel. 

Well, say what catea you have. 

For soldiers’ stomachs always serve thcm^well. 

Shahspeare. 


He that doth the ravens feed. 

Yea providently caters for the sparrow. 

He comfort to my age. 

The fair acceptance, sir, creates 
The entertainment perfect, not the cates. 

-B. Jomon, 

O wasteful riot, never well content. 

With low-prized fare ; hunger ambitious 
Of catea, by land and sea far-fetched and sent. 

Baleiyk. 

The oysters dredged in this Lyner, find a welcomer 
acceptance, where the taste is cater for the stomach, 
than those of the Tamar. Carew*a Cornwall. 

He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s caterers, 
and bring him food. King Charles. 

Impostor ! do not charge most innocent nature. 
As if she would her children should be riotous 
With her abundance : she, good caiereas. 

Means her provision only to the good. Milton. 
Alas! how simple to these cates, 

Was that crude apple that diverted Eve ! Id, 
Seldom shall one sec in cities and courts that ath. 
Ictic vigour, which is scon in poor houses, whore 
nature is their cook, and necessity their caterer. Sotah. 
They, by the alluring odour drawn, in haste 
Fly to the dulcet cates, and crowding sip 
Their palatable banc. Philipa. 

Near him Retirement, pointing to the shade. 
And Indepcntlencc, stood : ihc generous pair 
That simple life, the (piiet-whispcring grove. 

And tho still raptures of the free-born soul. 

To catea prefer by virtue bought, not earned. 

Thomson, 

Fastidious cats who pine for costly cates. 

Huddesfurd, 

Ca'ter-Cousin, a corruption of quatre- 
cousin; from the ridiculousness of claiiniii^ 
affinity with so remote a degree. 

His niaater and he, saving your worship’s reve- 
rence, arc scarce cater-cousins. Shahspeare. 

GA"J’ERPIELAR. ‘ This word,’ sajs Jolio- 
.son, * Skinner, and Minsheu are inclined to 
derive from chalte peleuse, a weasel. It seems 
easily dedueihle from cates, food ; and piller, 
Fr. to rob ; the animal tliat eats up the fruits of 
the earth.' It appears evident either that there is 
a typographical error in the dictionary of the 
great lexicographer, or that he has overlooked 
the real meaning of Skinner and Minsheu, whicli 
seems simply to be that the insect is hairy like a 
cat. That ‘ weasel’ is a press error, is rendered 
almost certain by the fact that chatte peleuse 
never designated that animal, but has always 
been an appellation of the weevil. The cater- 
pillar is a well-known insect, which is a potent 
destroyer of vegetation. The name is given to 
anything that is voracious and useless. 

'J’he caterpillar breedeth of dew and leaves ; for we 
see infinite caterpillars breed upon trees and hedges, 
by which tho leaves of the trees or hedges are ron- 
smacd. 

Auster is drawn with a pot pouring forth water 
with which descend grasshoppers caterpillars, an 
creatures bred by moisture. Feuc * • 

And what’s a butterfly at best. 

He’s but a caterpillar drest ; 

And all thy race (a numerous sced^ 

Shall prove of caterpillar breed, 
Caterpili.ar, in zoology, is the name of 
winged insects, while in their reptile or won* 
state. 
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CATESB.^A, the lily-thorn : a genus of the 
monogynia order, and tetandria class of plants ; 
natural order twenty-eighth, luridac : cor. is 
iiionopetalous, funnel-shaped, very long above 
the receptacle of the fruit; the stam. are within 
its throat; the fruit a polyspcrinous berry. There 
are two species ; the principal is C. spinosa, a 
native of the island of Proviaence. 

CA'TFlSlf, n. The name of a sea-fish in the 
West Indies, so named from its round head and 
larpe glaring eyes, by wliich they are discovered 
in hollow rocks. See So oaf. us. 

tlATGUT, a denomination given to small 
strings for fiddles, and other instruments, made 
of the intestines of sheep or lambs, dried and 
twisted together, either singly, or several together. 
These are sometimes colored red, sometimts blue, 
but are commonly left whitisli or brownish, the 
natural color of the gut. They are also used by 
watch-makers, cutlers, turners, and other arti- 
ficers. Great quantities are iinjjortecl into England, 
and other countries, from Lyons and Italy. 

CATIIAlllNF. (St.), a virgin of Alexandria, 
cijlehrated for her learning as well as piety, who 
is said to have suffered martyrdom under the 
emperor Maximin, about A.IL 23fi. Her body 
being afterwards discovered on Mount Sinai, 
gave rise to the order of KniglAs of St. Catharine. 
There are also two other saints of this name ; hut 
their history will be more fit for the pages of a 
Roini.sh calendar than for those of an encyclo- 
psudia. 

(’atharinf. (St.), Eratfrnityof, atSiknxa, 
a religious society instituted in that city, in 
.mnor of St. Catharine, whose wedding ring, 
said to have been presented to her by our Saviour, 
is still jireserved as a valuable relic. This fra- 
ternity yearly endows a certain number of desti- 
tute vbgins, and has the privilege of redeeming 
annually two criminals condemned for murder, 
and the same number of debtors, by paying their 
debts. 

Cathariw, (St.), OF Mount Sinai, Knights 
or, an ani^iimt military order, erected for the as- 
sistance and protection of the tiumeroius ])ilgrims 
who went to pay their devotions to the body of 
J’t. (.'atliarine, on mount Sinai. Travelling being 
very dangerous, by reason of the Arabs, an order 
of knighthood was erected in 1063, on the model 
of tlial of tile holy seijulchre, and under the 
patronage of vSt. Catharine: the knight.s of which 
obliged lliemseUes l.iy oath to guard the body of 
the saint, keep the roads secure, observe the rule 
of St. l)asil, and obey their grand master. Their 
habit was wliite, anti on it were represented the 
iiistrunients of martyrdom whereby the saint had 
suffered ; viz. a half wheel armed with spikes, 
an<l traversed w'ith a sword stained with blood. 

C'ATifAiiiNE (St.), Uuin.R OF, ati order of 
hmies of the first quality in the Russian court, 
•nstituted in 171 4, by Catherine, wife of I’eterthe 
peat, in memory of his signal escape from the 
in 1711. The ensigns of this order are a 
redcro.ss, supported by a figure of St. Catharine, 
^nd fastened to a scarlet string edged with silver, 
on which are inscribed the name of St. Catlia- 
and the motto ‘ Pro fide ct patria.’ 
LATIIAIIINENSTA !)T, the head of the Ger- 
colonics on the ^Vo)ga in l’!!uropcan Russia, 


government of Saratov. It contains one long 
street, with eight .smaller ones running off* at right 
angles, and a small fortress to protect it against 
the atiack.s of the Tartar.s. Grain, tobacco, and 
cattle are the productions of the neigli1)ourlioo(l. 

CA'T-11AR P1N( iS, n. Small ropes in a ship, 
running in little blocks from one side of the 
shrouds to the other, near the deck ; they belong 
only to the main .shrouds ; and their use is to 
force the main shrouds tight, for the ease and 
safety of the masts, when the sliip rolls. 

(’ATIIA'RTICAL, wd/’. l Kafiafirnrec, from 

(^Ai iia'rtic, </(//. >*:arrt and a^icjJnHo. 

Catiia'rtica i.NF.ss. 5 Purging medicines; 

purging; having a purging (pjality. 'I'lie ver- 
micular or peristaltiek motion of the gut, says 
(Quincy, continually lielps on their (•ontents from 
the pylorus to tlie rectum; and evejy irritation 
either (piickens that motion in its natural order, 
or oceasiuns some little inversions in it. In botl), 
what hut slightly adheres to the coats will bo 
loosened, and they will he more agitated and 
thus reuilere<l more finid. lly this only it is m;v- 
nifest, how a cdlharlic hastens ami inereases the 
•lischarges by stool; but where the force of the 
stimulus is gr»‘ai, all the appendages of the 
bowels, and all the viseerii in the alxlomi'n, will 
be twitched ; liy which a great deal will be 
drained l>:uk into the intestines, and made a 
part of what they (li.scharge. 

Quicksilver precipitated cither with gold, or with- 
out addition, into a ])o\vdev, is wont to h(‘ strongly 
enough cuthartiral. liuylc. 

Lustrations and rufliarticiis of llu' mind were sought 
for, and all cmleavuiir used to calm and regulate the 
fury of the passions. Dveay of Pit fy. 

The piercing causticks ply their spitef\il powi r, 
Emeiicks ranch, an<l keen (-(fthar ticks .scour. iJarth. 

Plato has called mathematical demonstrati('ns the 
ciithartickx or purgatives of tlie soul. 

A rldisoji's Spectator, 

CATiTMirtf s. SecM\Tn:iv Minn a. 

CATHEAD, w., a kind of fossil. 

The noiliilrs with h aves in llicm, called catheads, 
seem to consist of a sort of iron stone, not unlik<^ that 
which is found in the rocks mar W hitehaven in 
Cuiiiberlantl, wlure they call tliem catseaups. 

Wtualirard on Fossils. 

(bAT-iiFAns, two strong slmit lieams of limber, 
which project almost liori/.onially over the ship’s 
bows on each side of the bowsprit ; being like 
two radii widt h extend from a centre taken in 
the direction of the bowsprit. That ])art of the 
cat-head which rests upon the forecastle, is se- 
curely bolted to the beams; the other part pro- 
jects like a crane as above described, and carries 
in its extremity two or tbret; small wheels or 
sheaves of brass or .strong wood, about which a 
ro])e called the cat-fall ]uisses, and coinnuinicates 
with the cat-block, winch also contains three 
sheaves. I'he machine formed by this combina- 
tion of piillies is called the cat, which serve.s to 
pull the anchor up to the cat-h(*ad, williout tear- 
ing the ship’s sides wit.li its flukes. The cat-hcad 
also serves to suspend the anchor clear ol the 
bow, when it is necessary to let it go: it is suji- 
ported by a sort of knee, wliich is generally or- 
namented with sculpture. 1'he eat block is filled 
with a large and strong hood, which catches thf* 
ring of the anchor when it is to be drawn up. 
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CATHEDRA, Ka0»;Jpa, Gr. a chair, is used 
for, 1. aprofessor^s chair; 2. a preachers pufpit; 
and 3. a bishop’s see, or throne, in a church. 
CATH I^/DRAI., n & adj. ) KaOt(Va, a seat, 

Cathe'drateu, adj. S ur chair, from Kara 
and f?pa, a seat, Tlie noun si'inifies the head 
church of a diocese. The adjective denoti!S ejiis- 
copal ; containing a bishop’s see; appertaining 
to an episcopal church; and, adds Johnson, 
though doubtingly, ‘ in low phrase, antique, ve- 
neraldc, old.’ lie gives the subjoined quotation 
‘rom Pope, as illustrative of this .sense of the 
vord. But it soeius [)robable that Pope had no 
such meaning. He is describing long alley.s of 
trees, and apparently alludes to the rcserublance 
which their tall iquidistant trunks and over- 
arching branches bear to the aisles of a (Jothie 
catl.edral. His friend Warburton considers Go- 
thic architecliiie as iiaviug originatetl in an imi- 
tation of a grtjve of tress. Calhedrated denotes 
relating to the chair, or authority, of a teacher ; 
but is obsolete. 

A cathMml church is that whf'rt in there are two or 
more persons, with a bishop at tlu; head of them, 
that do make, as it were, one body politick. 

A tjUffe's Parcnjim. 

Methoiiijht 1 sat in sea!: of majesty. 

In till! cnthi'drnl ehurch of Wesliiiinster. Shahspmre. 

Nature in vain us in one land compiles. 

If the cathedral still shall have its aisles. Marvell. 

If his reproof he private or with the cathedrated au- 
thority of a prii'lecter or puhliek reader. Whitluck. 

Ilis constant and regular assisting at the cathe- 
dral yervice was never interrupted by the sh?rpness 
of weatlier. Locke. 

Here aged trees cathedral walks compose. 

And inoiuil tlu! hill in v( ueraMe rows; 

There thi? green inl'aiils in tin ir beds are laid. Pope. 

TJiere is nolliing in la-ihorn so csiraordinary .is 
the V, hich a man may view with pleasure 

after lie lias si.'i n St. Peter’s. Adduon. 

Who can forsal c thy walls and not admire. 

The proud cathedral and the lolly spire. tluy. 

(’ A i iir.i)P. M . The nrune seems to have taken 
it.s rise IVom tlie manner of .sitliuo; in the ancient 
churches, or assemblies of primitive! Christians. 
In these, the jiresbyteriuiu ; at their head was 
the bishop who held the place of chairman, ca- 
thedralis, or cathedratieus ; and the presbyters, 
who sat on either side also called liy the ancient 
fathers, assessort s episcoporum. The cpiscojjal 
authority did not reside in the hi.shop alone; but 
ill all the presliyters, whereof the bishop was 
president. A cathodrnl, therefore, originally was 
dili’erent from what it is now; the Chri.slians, 
till the time of Constantine, having no liberty to 
build any temple; by their cliurches they only 
meant their assemblies; and, liy cathedrals, no- 
thing more than con.sistories. 

CATHERINE 1. empress of Russia, a woman 
who rose from the lovv(!st to the highest rank in 
life, was the natural daughter of a pe.i.saut, and 
born at Ringen, a small village in l.ivoma, April 
the .'ith, 1(387. Her original name, was Martha, 
which she changed for ( 'atherine when she em- 
hiaced the Greek religion. Count Rosen, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Swedish service, the pro- 
prietor of the village, supported, accord-ing to 
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the custom of the country, both the mother aiu, 
the child ; and was .supposed by many to have 
been her father. She lost her mother when she 
was only three years old; and, as the count died 
about the same time, she was left in so destitute 
a situation, that the parish-clerk of the village 
took her into his house. Soon afterwards, I\f 
Gluck, Lutheran minister of iMarienhurgh, took 
her under his protection, brought her up in his 
family, and employed her in attending his chil- 
dren. In 1701, about the fourteenth year of her 
age, she espoused a dragoon of the Swedish gar- 
rison of Marienburgh : who, according to some 
writers, lived only eight days with her. It i^ 
certain that he was absent when Marienburgh 
surrendered to the Russians ; and Catherine 
never saw him more. General Baur, upon the 
surrender of Marienburgh, being smitten with 
her beauty, took the young bride to his house, 
where she superintended his domestic alFairs, 
and was supposed to be his mistress. Soon 
afterwards she was removed into the family of 
prince Menzikof, who was no less struck with 
her charms. With him she lived until 1704; 
when, in the seventeenth year of her ago, s!ie be- 
came the mistress of IVter the Great, and won so 
much upon his affections, that he espoused her 
on the 20th of May, 1711, at .lawerof in I'olaiid; 
and on the 20th of I'ebriiary, 1712, the m:irria;a‘ 
was publicly solemnised at Petersburg. Cathe- 
rine, by the most unwearied assiduity and unre- 
rnitled attention, by the softness and (^omplaeiMicy 
of her disposition, but above all by an extraordi- 
nary liveliiu!ss and gaiety of temper, acquired a 
wonderful ascendancy over the mind of the czar; 
and the emperor particularly specified her be- 
haviour at Pruth, in which she alone prevailed 
with him to sign a truce, as one of the reasons 
which induced him to crown her puhli ly at 
Moscow with his own hand. This ceremony 
was performed in 1724. (Jn the death of Peter 
in IT’i.") site ascended the throne as his successor. 
Her favorite, prince Menzikof, chietly managed 
the public affairs during her short reign, which 
terminated by her death in a tit of apoplexy, 
May, 1727. The empress lili/.abelh, who after- 
wards succeeded to the throne, was one of her 
daughters by Peter 1. 

CATiiERiNr. II, of Russia, a queen who 
doublcss has a claim to lie ranked among the 
great sovereigns , of Eiurope, according to the 
usual acceptation of the word greatness, was the 
daughter of Christian Augustus, prince of Au- 
halt-Zerbst. She was born, May the 2d, 17213, 
and baptised Sophia Augusta; but, upon her 
marriage with the grand duke of Russia, Sep- 
tember the 1st, 1745, and admission into the 
Greek church, slie assumed tlie name of Cathe- 
rine. Her husband, Peter HI. succeeded his 
aunt Elizabeth, January the 5th, 17(32, hut had 
not reigned six months, when he fell a sacrifice 
to his wife’s ambition ; being deposed on the 
28tli of .lune, and barbarously murdered on the 
Dth of July following. Hpon the deposition of 
her unfortunate husband, Catherine II. w;ls pro- 
claimed empress of all the Ru.ssias; and .soon 
after endeavoured to conceal the crimes by which 
she ascended the throne, by the dazzling lustre 
of some of those actions which have blotted the 
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pa^e of history with blood in all ages of the 
world, and have too long employed the pens of 
historians and poets. The history of these trans- 
actions will be found under the article Russia ; 
hut future historians will decide, whether the 
areat exploits, displayed during her reign, are 
not more to be ascribed to tlie natural strength of 
the empire, the force of which it was her business 
to collect and concentrate, than to any superior 
personal genius whicli she posscss(;d. As to the 
justice of these exploits, it need liardly be left to 
posterity to judge. Without entering into the 
merits of her claims upon the Turkish dominions, 
her invasion an<l partition of Poland, in conjunc- 
tion with other powers, particularly tlie king of 
Prussia, affords as flagrant an instance of the 
violation of the rights of nations, by open and 
unprovoked robbery and murder, as is to be 
found in the annals 'of the most barbarous 
savages. In short, the chief merit of (jalherine, 
as a sovereign, seems like that of (picen Pli/aheth 
of England, to have consisted in selecting able 
ministers, admirals, and generals, to carry on the 
operations she had planned. In this respect, 
even her vices as a woman, wliich gave her the 
ascendant of an imperious character over her 
favorites, exempt from the weakness of sentiment, 
sup{»lied the place of public virtues, and ba- 
nished from lier governim'nt the degrading in- 
fluence, wliich courtiers elsewhere often exercise. 
She at last, however, allowed herself to be ruled 
by her freed man, Sabor, who deceived her with 
regard to the state of her forces, which did not 
aruonnt to 200,000 men, though her military lists 
contained 400,000 : and her long preprirstionx 
for ILp field u^rmirialod in a dii^astruus war in 
Persia, by vviiicii two of her armh.’S were con- 
sumed. If her policy in relation to Austria and 
Eoland was attended with success, it is, perhaps, 
less to be ascribed to her interference, than to the 
good sense she displayed in allowing her minis- 
ters to govern. Yet this policy was over-reached 
in her last war against the Turks, when, in spite 
of pompous promises, assisting Austria only with 
feeble succours, and suddenly finding her squad- 
rons held bound by those of Sweden, she left to 
her rival all the advantages of many bloody cam- 
paigns; and excited in the grand seignior a de- 
sire of vengeance, -which he was not long in 
intlicling. Nor were her plans of political ag- 
grandisement free from fluctuations and contra- 
dictions. During the American war, one would 
have imagined that the trident of Neptune was, 
by her exertions, about to become the sacred 
symbol of liberty. She presented to the courts 
of Versailles, Madrid, and Lomlon, a memorial, 
in which she demanded, that the commerce of 
all nations, even of the belligerent powers, should 
be tree and respected. She proposed that a 
league sliould be formed for its support, and for 
this purpose deputed prince (lallilzin to the 
States General. But, in 1793, she avowed prin- 
ciples directly opposite. Influenced solely by 
her rage against Eranre, she announced war 
against^ that republic, without discussion, without 
tnanifesto, without even being able to allege, 
with regard to a state so remote from her terri- 
that barbarous maxim, which has slipped 
Itoiathe pen of Montesquieu himself; — ‘ that the 


law of natural defence sometimes involves the 
necessity of attack, when a people sees, that a 
longer peace would enable another power to 
effect their destruction,' F.sprit de Loix, L. 1 
c. 2. With all her foibles, however, Catherine 
had some right to the panegyrics of men of let- 
ters. She purchased the praises of several Erench 
philosophers, and she did not overlook the merits 
of various British authors. After tiie example of 
some of the tyrants of antiquity, she renewed tlie 
singularity of royal and philosophic banquets. 
Like Dionysius, Pisistratus, and lliero, she col- 
lected Platos, Aristippi, and Pindars at her sup- 
pers. The imperial resentment, however, was 
sometimes excited ; on which occasions the wit 
was rewarded with banishment ; a premium 
wdiich Diderot received for his frankness. The 
compliment she paid to the rhetoridal merits of 
Mr. Eox, by recpiesting his bust, and placing it 
between those of Cicero and Demostlienes in her 
library, for his having prevented the threatened 
rupture h(;tween Great Britain and Ilussia, re- 
flects honor on her memory, as w'ell as on that of 
the orator. Her purchasing the libraries, letters, 
and papers of Messrs. Voltaire and D’ Alembert 
also evidenced her literary taste; unless, as a 
I'nmch writer sus|iects, she did it with a view to 
bury tlie relics of these great men. This extra- 
ordinary woman died suddenly and unseen, in 
her water-closet, on the 17th of November, 179G, 
in the sixty-seventh year of her age. 

Ca'tiif.rine Pfau. See Pvaus. 

For stn*fvks of rc(\ uerj* miniilcil r.hr.r<, 

Siicti as art; on a Cathoine pear. 

The side that ’s next the sun. i^mkling. 

CATlIEllINE.BEdlG, a town of Sweden, 
in the province of Wi;st Gollihmd. It is the 
birth-place of the celebrated chemist, SirTorbern 
Bergman. 

CA'TilETFiR, n. s. Ka(hT>p), from KaOirjfii, 1 
let down into. A hollow and souK'what crooked 
instrument, to thrust into the bladder, to assist in 
bringing away the urine, when tlu? ]>assage is* 
slopped by a stone or gravel. 

A large clyst»‘r, suddenly injected, hath frequently 
forced the mine out of the bladder; but if it fail, a 
catheter must liclp you. Wiseman’s Surgeri/. 

(^/ATUEiTOf.lPE^S, in natural history, the 
name of a genus of fossils of the class of the se- 
lenitiE, but differing from the common kinds, in 
the constituent plates being ranged perpendicu- 
larly, and not horizontally on each other. 

('ATilE.TCS, in architecture, a perpendicular 
line, supposed to pass through the middle of a 
cylindrical body, as a baluster, column, &c. 

Cathetus, in geometry, a line or radius fall- 
ing perpendicularly on another line or surface ; 
thus the catheli of a right-angled triangle, art* 
the two sides that include the right angle. 

CATIIO'LICISE, or "l Er. cnfAo/iV/ac; Ital. 
Ca'tiiolise, s- catlolico ; ^\>. cato/u t ) ; 

Ca'tholick, n. & adj. Gr. jca^oXucoj.-, from 
(3a'tiiolickly, ^ oXoff, univers'd, t!te 

Ca'tiiolk’kn fss, n. whoh.*, all ; tlicnce ap- 
Catho'lical, </(/>. plied to the whole 

Catho'licism, w. , ('liristian church.-— 
The verb is not in use. C'otgravc and Sherwoo 1 
define it* to cati.olikize it, play the catholickt* he- 
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come a catholicke.’ Catholicism is adherence 
to the Catholic church ; orthodox faith ; catho- 
lickly is generally ; catholickness ; universality. 

The church of Jesus Christ is called catholic, 
becauvse it extends throughout the whole world, 
and is not limited by time. Some truths are said 
to be catholic because they are received by all 
the faithful. Catholic is often set in opposition 
to heretic or sectary, and to schismatic. Ca- 
tholic or canonical epistles, are seven in num- 
ber ; that of St. James, two of St. Peter, three of 
St. John, and that of St. J ude. They are trailed 
catholic, because they are directed to all the 
faithful, and not to any particular church ; and 
canonical, because they contain excellent rules of 
faith and morality. 

Doubtless tho success of those youv great and ra- 
tholick endeavours will promote the empire of man 
over’ nature, and bring plentiful accession of glory to 
your nation. (iUinmlte's i^epsis. 

All pope’s believers think something divine. 

When images s[)eak, ])Ossesseth tho slirine ; 

But they who faith ccitholick ne'er understootl. 

When shrines give an answer, a knave's on the rood. 

Marvell. 

Those systems undertake to give an aeeoimt of the 
formation of the universe, by iiu ehaiiical hypotheses 
of matter, moved either uncertainly, or according to 
some catholick laws. Ray. 

CitTirOLic Church. The rise of heretics in- 
duced the primitive Christian church to assume 
to itself the appellation of catholic, being a cha- 
racteristic to distinguish itself from all sects, wl i, 
though they had party names, sometimes shel- 
tered themselves under the name of ('hristians. 
The Ifomish church now distinguishes itself by 
the name of catholic, iu opposition to all who 
have separated from her coininuniun, and whom 
she considers as heretics and schismatics, and her- 
self only as the true and Christian chuich. In 
the strict sense of the word, there is no catholic 
church in being, that is, no universal Christian 
communion, VVe shall treat of the. existing slate 
of the Hom an Catholic chureh under that more 
appropriate title. 

Catholic Kino is a title which lias been long 
liereditary to the king of Spain. Mariana pre- 
tends, that Ueearede first received this title after 
he had destroyed Ariamsm in his kingdom, and 
that it is found in the council of'roledo for the 
year 589. \’ascc asci ila s the origin of it to Al- 
phonsus 1. in 738. Some allege that it has been 
used only siiici; tin? time I eidinanJ and Isa- 
Della. Colomhien? says, it was given them on 
occasion of the e.vpulsion of the Moors. Ihe 
Hollandists pretend it had been borne by their 
predecessors the Visigoth kings of Spain ; and 
that Alexamler VI. only renewetl it to Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Others say, that Philip of Valois 
first bore the title; which was given him after 
his deatli by the ecclesiastics, on account of bis 
favoring their interests. i some epistles of the 
ancient popes, the titk catholic is given to the 
kings of Prance and of Jt?rusalem, x' well as to 
several patriarchs and primates. 

(-'ATIlO'JdCON, n. s. from cutholic ; teaOo- 
Xijcop lafia ; a universal iiietlicine. 

Preservation against that sin, is the contemplation 
of the last judgment. This is indeed a cathdicim 


against all ; but we nna it pamcmany applied by St, 
Paul to judging aiid despising our brethren. 

Government of the Torigue. 

Here the great masters of the healing art. 

These mighty mock-defrauders of the tomb, 

Spite of their juleps and cathoUcon, 

Resign to fate ! Blair's Grave, 

CA'TILINISM, n. from Catiline ; a conspi- 
racy. 

CATTKINK (Lucims Sergius), a Roman of a 
patrician family, who, having spent his fortune in 
debauchery, formed the design of destroying the 
senate, seizing the public treasury, setting Rome 
on fire, and usurping a sovereign power over his 
fellow citizens, lie drew some young noblemen 
into his plot ; wliorn he prevailed upon, it is said, 
to drink human blood as a pledge of their union. 

11 is conspiracy, however, was discovered by the 
vigilance of Cicero, who was then consul. Upon 
which, retiring from Rome, he put himself at the 
head of an army, with several of the conspirators, 
and fought with incredible valor against Pe- 
treius, lieutenant to Anthony, who was colleague 
with Cicero in tlie consulship ; but was defeated 
and killed in battle. See Ro.me. Sallust has 
given an excelh iit history of this conspiracy. 

CATC (Marcus Porcius), Major, the censor, 
one of the greatest men among the ancients, was 
born at Tusculuin, A. IJ.tb 510, and A.A.C. 
232. He began to bear arms at seventeen ; and, 
on all occasions, showed extraordinary courage 
and great .sobriety ; considering no bodily 
cise unworthy of liim. He had but one horse for 
liimself and his baggage, and he always groomed 
it. At hi.s return from his first campaign, he 
plowed liis own ground, though he hail slaves to 
do it. He ilressed al.so like his slaves, satatthe 
same table w'ith them, and partook of llie same 
fare. He employed his rhetorical talents iu 
pleading causes in tlie neigbouring cities without 
fee or reward. Valerius Klaccus, who had a 
country seat near Cato, conceiving an esteem for 
him, ]iersuaded him to come to Rome; and here, 
by his ow'n merit, and the inHuence of so pow’CT- 
ful a patron, he was soon noticed. He was iirst 
elected tribune of the soldiers for Sicily. Next 
he was ma<le (piestor in Africa under Sci[)io, 
whom he reproved for his profuscTU'ss to Ins 
.soldiers. Being afterwards pra-tor, he fnltilhd 
the duties of that otfiee with the .strictest iusti<?c\ 
He compiored Sardinia, govorn(?d it with ail- 
niirablc moderation, and was elected cons.ul. 
Being tribune in the Syrian war, ho gave dis- 
tinguished proofs of his valor against Antiochus 
the (jreat ; and at his return stood candidate lor 
the cen.sorship. But tho nobles, who not on y 
envied him as a new man, but dreaded lus m - 
verity, set up against him several powerful com- 
petitors. \ alerius Flaeeus, who had been n> 
colleague in the consulship, was a ninth cam i- 
date, and these two united their interests. 
this occasion Cato, far from flattering the peop c, 
or giving hopes of gentleness in the execution o 
his office, declared from the rostra, with a threatfc'u 
ing look and voice, ‘Th,it the limes r^^quire 
firm and vigorous magistrates to put a stop 
that luxury which menaced the repiihbc wi 
ruin ; cen.sors who would cut up the ^ , 

roots, and restore the rigor of ancient disciplmc. 
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To the honor of the Romans, notwithstanding 
these intimations, they preferred him to all his 
competitors. The comitia also appointed his 
friend \*alerius to be his colleague, without 
whom he had declared that he could not hope 
to compass the reformations lie had in view. 
With all these accomplishments, Cato had very 
great faults, llis ambition, poisoned with envy, 
disturbed l)oth his own peace and that of the 
whole city, as long as he lived. Though he 
would not take bribes, he amassed wealth by all 
such means as the law did not punish. His 
first act in his new office was naming his col- 
league to be prince of the senate. But what most 
oftcnded the nobles and their ladies was the 
taxes he imposed on luxury in all its branches ; 
dress, household furniture, women’s toilets, 
chariots, slaves, and equipage. The people, 
iiowever, were so pleased with his regiilatmns, 
tliat they ordered a statue to be erected his 
honor in the temple of Health, with an inscrip- 
tion importing, that by his wise ordinances he 
had reformed the manners of the republic. Plu- 
tarch relates, that before this, upon some of Cato’s 
friends expressing their surprise, that while many 
persons without merit or reputation had statues, 
he had none ; he answered, ‘ 1 had much rather 
it should be asked why tl e people liave not 
erected a statue to Cato, tl an why they have.’ 
Being, in the third Punic war, despatched to 
Africa, he warmly exhorted the senate to destroy 
a city and republic, during the existence of which. 
Koine could never bo safe : and after this time 
never spoke in the senate upon any subject, with- 
out concluding with these words, * I am also of 
opinion that Carthage ought to be destroyed.’ 
('ato, however severe as a public magistrate, 
was, in private life, sociable and good-humored, 
and intermixed his conversation with the liveliest 
and happiest wit. Plutarch has collected a pretty 
large number of his sayings. He had married a 
very liaiKlsome wife, who, being extremely afraid 
of thunder, always threw herself into her hus- 
band’s arms at the least noise she heard in the 
sky. Cato, who vvas very willing to be caressed, 
tofd his friends that ^his wife Imd found out a 
way to make him love bad weather ; and that he 
never was so happy as when .lupilcr was angry.’ 
Cato died A.U.C. 604, aged cighty-five. He 
wrote, 1. A Roman History ; 2. C’oncerning the 
Art of War; :i. Of Rhetoric; 4. ATreati.se of 
Husbandry. Of these, the last only is extant. 

Cato (Marcus Portius), Minor, was great 
grandson of Cato the Censor, and from his in- 
fancy discovered a singular inflexibility of mind. 
Sylla, having had a friendship for the father of 
Cato, sent often for him and his brother. Cato, 
who was then about fourteen years of age, seeing 
the number of heads sometimes brought in, asked 
his preceptor, ‘Why does nobody kill this man?’ 
‘ Because,’ said the other, ‘ he is more feared than 
he is hated.’ The boy replied, ‘ Why then did 
YOU not give me a sword when you brought me 
nither, that 1 might have stabbed Inm, and freed 
my country from this slavery ?’ He imbibed the 
principles of the Stoic philosophy, under Anti- 
pater of Tyre. To increase Ins bodily strength, 
he inured himself to extremes of heat and cold ; 
and used to make journeys on foot, and bare- 
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headed, in all seasons. When he was sick, pa- 
tience and abstinence were his only remedies. 
Though remarkably sober in the beginning of his 
life, making it a rule to drink but once after 
supper, he insensibly contracted a habit of drink- 
ing more freely, and of sitting at table till morn- 
ing. His friends excused this, by saying that the 
affairs of the public engrossed his attention all 
the day ; and that, being ambitious of knowledge, 
he passed the night in the conversation of phi- 
losophers. Caesar wrote that Cato was once found 
dead drunk nt the corner of a street, early in the 
morning, and that the people blushed when they 
found it wjis Cato. He affected singularity ; and 
magnanimity and constancy are generally ascribed 
to him. ‘ Cato,’ says Seneca, ‘ having received a 
blow in the face, neither took revenge nor was 
angry ; he did not even pardon the affront, but 
denied that he had received it. His virtue raised 
him so high, that injury could not reach him. 
Our Stoic, however, was for going to law with 
Scipio ; but his friends diverted him from that 
design, and he revenged himself by making verses 
upon his rival. He married Attilia the daughter 
of Serranus, had two children by her, and after- 
wards divorced her for very indiscreet conduct. 
He served as a volunteer under (jallnis in the 
war of Spartuens ; but vehiscd the military re- 
wards offered him by the commander, Some 
years after, he went a legionary tribune into 
Macedonia, in which station he appeared, in his 
diess, and <luring a march, more like a private 
soldh?r than an officer. On his return home he 
was chosen questor ; and had scarce entered on 
hi.s charg«, when he made a great reformation 
with regard to the registrars, whose places were 
for life, and through whose hands all the public 
accounts passed. He greatly pleased the people, 
by making the assassins, to whom Sylla had given 
considerable rewards, for murdering the pro- 
scribed, disgorge their gains. At first his aus- 
terity and stiffness displeased his colleagues ; but 
afterwards they were glad to have his name to 
oppose to all the unjust solicitations, against 
which they would have found it difficult to de- 
fend themselves. To keep out a very bad man, 
he put in for the tribunate. He sided with Cicero 
against Catiline, and opposed (.v,esar on that oc- 
casion. His enemies sent him to recover C.’yprus, 
which Ptolemy had forfeited, thinking to hurt his 
reputation by so difficult an undertaking; yet 
none could find fault with his conduct. He tried 
to bring about an agreement between Cajsar and 
Pompey; but, seeing it in vain, sided with the 
latter. When Pompey vvas slain, he fled to 
Htica; and, being pursued by Cicsar, advised liis 
friends to 1)0 gone, and throw themselves on 
Ca'sar’s clemency. His son, however, remained 
with him; and Slatilius, a young man, remarkable 
for his hatred to Caisar. The evening before his 
death, after bathing, he supped with his friends 
and the magistrates of the city. They sat late, 
and the conversation was lively. * The discourse 
falling upon this maxim of the Stoics, that ‘ the 
wise man alone is free, and that the vicious are 
slaves;’ Demetrius, who was a Peripatetic, under- 
took to confute it. Cato, in answer, treated the 
matter with so much earnesiness and vehemence 
of voice, that he confirmed the suspicions of his 
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friends that he designed to kill himself. When to the highest degree of policical frenzy ; foj 
he had done speaking^ a melancholy silence en- Cato, (lead, could be of no use to his country; 
sued; and Cato perceiving it, turned the dis- hut had he preserved his life, his counsel might 
courseth the present situation of affairs, express- have moderated Csesar’s ambition, and, as Mon- 
ing his concern for those who had been obliged tesquieu observes, have given a different turn to 
to put to sea, as well as for those who had deter- public affairs. 

mined to make their escape by land, and had a CATO'NIAN, adj. from Cato; Cato-like, 
dry and sandy desert to pass. Tlie company grave, austere. 

being dismissed, he walked for some time with a CATOPTlt ICKS. See Optics and Licm , 
few friends, and going into his chamber, em- CAT-SALT, a name given by salt workers to 
braced his son with more than usual tenderness, a very beautifully granulated kind of common 
which farther confirmed the suspicions of his salt. It is formed out of the bittern, or leach- 
rc^solution. Then lying down on his bed, he brine, which runs from the salt when taken out 
took up Plato’s Dialogue on the Immortality of of the pan. When they draw out the common 
the Soul. Having read for some time, he looked salt from the boiling pans, they put it into long 
up, and missing his sword, which his son had re- wooden troughs, with holes bored at the bottom 
moved, he called a slave, and Jisked who had for the brine to drain out; under these trouglis 
taken it away; and, receiving no pertinent answer, are placed vessels to receive tliis brine, and across 
he resumed his reading. Some time after, he them small sticks to which the cat-salt affixes it- 
asked again for his sword ; and, without showing self in very large and beautiful crystals. This 
any im|)atience, ordered it to be brought to him; salt contains some portion of the bitter purging 
but, having read out the book, and finding nobody salt, is very sharp and pungent, and is while 
had brought it, he called for all his servants, when powdered, though pellucid in the mass. It 
fell into a rage, and struck one of them on the is used by some for the table, but the greatest 
mouth with so nmcli v'olence that he very much part of it is used by the makers of soap 
hurt Iiis own hand, crying out in a passionate CATSUP. Sec Ketchup. 

manner, ‘ VVhat ! do my own son and family con- CATTAllO, a fortified town of Austria, situ- 

spire to betray me, and deliver me up naked and ated at the bottom of a gulf of the same name, 
unarmed to the enemy]’ Immediately his son twenty-eight miles W. N. W. of Scutari, and ca- 
arid friends rushed into the room ; and began to (lital of the district of C’atiaro. It is defended by 
lament, and to beseech him to change his resolu- a ciistle and battlements, and ti.c rocks around 
tion. (.!alo raising himself, and looking fiercely it are so steep and high, that in winter the sun 
at them, * How long is it,’ said he, ‘ since 1 have is seen only for a few hours. This is a bishop’s 
lo.stniy senses, and my son is become iny keeper?' see ; and a chapter of twelve ])rebendaries meet 
They withdrew, and the sword was brought by a here. There are also three monasteries and two 
young slave. Cato drew it, and finding the nunneries. Cattaro was ceded by the Austrians, 
point to be sharp, ^ Now,’ said he, ‘ f am my its original possessors, to the Prenoh, at the peace 
own master:’ and, laying it down, he took up of Pre.shiiug, 180.^. The Russians, however, 
his book again, which he read twice over. After took possession of it till the peace of Tilsit, when 
this he slept so soundly that he was heard to it was again given up to Prance, but was re- 
snore by tliose near him. About midnight he turned to Austria at the congress of Vien:ia 
called two of his freed men, Cleanthos his phy- CATTI, an ancient people of Germany, wlio 
sician, and Putas, whom he chiefiy employed in inhabited the country reaching on the i^asl to 
the management of his affairs. The last he sent the river Sala, and on the north to Westphalia; 
to the port, to sei* whether all the Itoi.uans were besides Hesse, Wetteravia, and jiart of tlie tract 
gone; to the physician he gave his hand to be on the Rhine, and the banks of tlie I.ahn. 
dressed, which was swelled by the blow he had Catti, or C’aitivei.lavjni, one of tlie bravest 
gi^'Cn his slave. This was thought an inlimatiou of the ancient nations of Britain, seated in the 
that he intended to live, ami gave great joy to country which is now divided into the counties 
his family. It was now break of day, and Cato of Hertford, lledford, and Pucks, The name of 
slept yet a little more, till Pnt.is returned to tell thi.s people is written in different wayshy Greek 
him that all was perfectly quiet. He then and Roman authors, being sometimes ealled 
ordered him to shut his door, and fiung himself C.'assi, Catticuclilaiii, Catticlaudani, &c. They 
upon his bed, as if he meant to finish his night’s wereof Pelgic origin, and it is not improbable that 
rest; but immediately he took bis sword, and theyderived their name Catti from the Pelgic word 
stabbed himself a little below his chest; yet not Katten, which signifies illustrious or noble, an(t 
being able to use his hand so well by reason of that the addition of Vellauni, on the banks of 
the swelling, the wound did not kill him. It rivers, might be given to them after their arrival 
threw him into a convulsion, in which he fell in Britain, as descriptive of the situation of their 
upon his bed, and overturned a table near it. country. Cassihelan, their prince, was made 
The noi.se gave the alarm ; and his son and friends commander-in-chief of the confederated Pritons, 

entering the room, found him weltering in his not only on account of his own personal qualities, 

blood, and his bowels half out of his body. The hut also because he was at the head of one of 
surgeon, upon examination, found that Ids bowels their bravest and most powerful tribes. In the 
were not cut ; and was preparing to replace them, interval between the departure of Cicsar and, the 
and bind np the wound, when Cato recovering, next invasion under Claudius, the Cattivellauni 
thrust the surgeon from him, and tearing out his had reduced several of the neighbouring status 
bowels, immediately expired, in the forty-eighth under tluiir obedience; and again took the lead 
year qf his age. Py this rash art, independent in opposition to the Romans at the second in- 
of all otlicr considerations, he carried his patnotisiu vasion, under their brave but unfortunate prince 
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Caractacus. The country of the Cattivellauni 
was much frequented and improved by the Romans 
after it was subdued. See Durocobriva. 

CATTLK, n. The etymology of this word is 
uncertain. Skinner, Menage, and Spelman, de- 
rive it from capitalia, personal goods, whence the 
word chattels; and their conjecture seems not to 
be without foundation, as in the old French catal 
means moveables of any kind ; and the term 
chattail is provincially used in I 'rance, in the vici- 
nity of Lyons, to signify .all the beasts on an estate. 
The word in the quotation from Chaucer, will 
admit of a double meaning ; but it probably 
stands for chatties, as wo still say in legal lan- 
guage, goods and chatties ; but in that case it 
shows that there was no difference in the spelling 
of the two words. Cattle, besides its primary 
sense of beasts of pasture, is also used as a term 
of reproach. 

For body, good, and catell, and lyiT, he set at nought. 
So was his hert ywouiidit for augor and for thought. 

Chuiurr’s Canterbury Tales 
Make poor men’s cattle break their necks. 

Shakspeare. 

Boys and women are for tlie most part cattle of this 
colour. Id. 

When Lubberkin to town his cnltle drove, 

A maiden line bedight he liapt to love ; 

The maiden fine beclight las love, relaius. 

And for the village he lorsak(;s th(^ plains. Cay. 

The exercise of fraud or rapine is unpunished in a 
lawless community ; and tlit* nuarket is continually 
replenished by the abn.se of civil anil paternal author- 
ity. Such a trade?, which reduces the human species 
to the level of cuttle, may tend to encourage marriage 
and population. Gibbon. 

CArn.i’. is a collective w'ord, implying those 
quadrupeds which serve talher for tilling the 
ground, or for food U) men. They arc dis- 
tinguished into largo, or black cattle, and small 
cattle : the former including horses, seldom 
known under that name, bulls, oxen, cows, 
calves, and lutifitrs ; the latter, rams, ewes, 
sheep, Iambs, goats, kids, &.c. Cattle are the 
chief stock of a farm, and those who raise them 
are called graziers. 

CATUl.LUS (C.), or Q. Valerius, a poet 
of Verona, who wrote in the times of Ca>sar and 
Pompey, and whose compositions, though elegant, 
.abound with the licentiousness common to that 
period. He was intimate with the most dis- 
tinguished men of his age, and directed his sa- 
tire against Caisar, whose only revenge was to 
invite the poet to his table.’ Catullus was the 
first Roman who imitated with success the Greek 
writers, and introduced their numbers among 
the Latins : and lie died in the forty-sixth year 
of bis age, B. C. 40. The best editions of his 
works, which consist only of epigrams, are that of 
Vulpius, 4to. Patavii, 1737, and that of Barbou, 
t2ino. Paris, 17.>4. 

CATURUS, in botany, a geniy? of plants of 
the class dioecia, and orde): triandria. Male: 
cai,. none : con. three-clefti Female ; cal. tri- 
partite : COR. none: styles three: caps, three- 
grained and three-eclled : st.ko. solitary : spe- 
two, one u native of India, the other of Co- 
chin China. 


CATY, Cati, ovCatti, an East Indian weight 
used especially at China, equivalent to twenty- 
five ounces and two drams English. It is also 
used in Japan, Batavia, and other parts of the 
Indies, but differs in weight. 

CATZENELBOGEN, a town and castle of 
Germany, in the late circle of the l^per Rhine, 
which gives name to a county. The river of 
Maine and the city of Mentz, with its territories, 
divide the county into Upper and l^wer , the 
former b(?longs to Hesse Darmstadt, and is called 
Darmstadt from its capital; and the latter 
to Hesse Ileinfields, of which St. Goar is the ca- 
pital. The town of Catzenelbogen lies twenty- 
eight miles N.N. VV. of Mentz, and has an iron 
mine near it. 

Cava, in anatomy, the largest vein in the 
body, terminating in the right ventricle of the 
heart. It is divided in cava ascendens and cava 
descendens. See Anatomy. 

CA\' ALCA'DE, w. Old Fr. cavalcade ; Ital. 
cavalcata ;■ lovi Lat. cahallicarc \ from caballus, 
aaliaSXoc. A procession on horseback. 

First, ho that lod the caralcate 
Wore a sow-goldor’s flagellate. 

On which lie blew as strong a Icvcte 
As w'dl-fccd lawyer on his brcv’ate. 

When over one nnother’s hefids 

They charge, throe ranks at oiicc, like Sweads. 

Hudibrai. 

Your cavalcade the fair spectators view. 

From their high standings, yet look up to you; 
From your brave train each singles out a ray. 
And longs to date a conquest from your day. 

Dry den. 

How must the heart of the old man rejoice, wdien 
he saw such a numerous cavalcade of his own raising. 

A ddism. 

CAVAI.CADF^UR, or Cavetxadour, an- 
ciently denoted a riding-muster, but is now only 
applied to a sort of e(|uerries who have the di- 
rection of princes’ stables. 

(’AX’ALFIsR, n Ik. Fr. chevalier ^cava^ 

L'..\v (ulj. i Her ; It. cavaliere ; 

(^avai.i'erly, flt/u. V^^P* Caballero 'y from 

C^vai.i'f.rm'S'^, n. i Fr. chcval; Lat. ca- 

Cavai.i'fuo, n. J ballus. The noun, 

in its primary simso, indicates t)tiC who rides on 
horseback ; and, as tliat was anciently done only 
by persons of hirilt, the wonl was also applied 
to any gay, sprightly, military man or gentleman. 
Cavalier, as an adjective, not only means spright- 
ly, warlike, generous, brave, hut also haughty, 
disdainful. In this last sense it became the 
designation of the party of Charles 1.; some of 
his military officers having given words of 
‘great contempt,’ and even blows, to the ‘vile 
rabble,’ as Clarendon calls them. Cavalierly is 
haughtily; disdainfully. Cavalierness is arro- 
gant or contenqDtuous conduct. 

For who is he, whose chin is but enriched 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These culled and choice drawn cavaliers to France. 

Shakspeare. 

The people are naturally not valiant, and not much 
camlier. Now it is the nature of cowards to hurt, 
where they can receive none. Suckling. 
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Pxeabyter Hollis the first point should dear. 

The second Coventry, the cavalier, 

Hut would they not he argued back from sea, 

Then to return home strait infecta re. Marvell. 
Each party grows proud of that appellation which 
their adversaries at first intended as a reproach : of 
this sort were the Guclfs and Gihelines, Huguenots, 
and cavaliers. Sunft. 

In short, he was a very perfect cavaliero. 

And to his very valet seemed a hero. 

Boron's Beppo. 

Cavamkr, in history, an appellation, g’iven in 
the revolution of 1C4‘.) to the royalists and parti- 
sans of C.’harles I, in opposition to llie roundheads 
or puritans, the fiivorites of the ])arliament and 
Cromwell. See Knolanu, History of. 

(lAVAi.ir.R, in fortificatioti, an elevsition of 
earth of diti’erent shapes, situated ordinarily in 
the gorge of a bastion, bordered with a parapet, . 
and cut into more or fewer embrasures, accord- 
ing to its (•aj)acity. ('avaliers are a double de- 
fence for the faces of the opposite bastion : they 
defend the ditch, break the besiegers’ galleries, 
command the traverses in dry moats, scour the 
saliant angle of the counterscarp, where tlie be- 
siegers have their counter batteries, and enfilade 
the enemies trenches, or oblige them to multi- 
ply their parallels. Tliey are likewise very ser- 
viceable in defending tlie breach and the re- 
trenchments of the besieged, and can greatly 
incommode the entrenchments which the enemy 
make, being lodged in the bastion. 

(’AV’KI.I BRl f Honaventure), an eminent ma- 
thematician of the seventeenth century, a native 
of Milan, and professor of mathematics at Bo- 
logna, where he published several works on that 
science, particularly the Method of Indivisibles. 
He was a scholar of (ialileo. His Directorium 
Xiencrale Hranoinetricum contains a great variety 
of most useful rules in trigonometry and astro- 
nomy. 

(.’A\'AT.LO (Tiberius), was born at Naples, in 
1740, and was the son of an oininent physician 
of that place. His original destination was to a 
■mercantile profession at London, and he came to 
England witli that view in the year 1771. But the 
study of nature displaying superior attractions, 
he was seduced from the (rounting-house, to the 
leisure of philosophical n.treat , and acejuired a 
well merited reputation as a digester and eluci- 
datorqf philosophical discoveries. In the year 
1779 he was admitted a member of the Neapoli- 
tan Academy of Sciences, as well as of the Royal 
Society of London. For the progress and dif- 
fusion of scieru^, we are indebted not more to the 
happy efforts of original genius, than to the ju- 
•dicious industry of those authors who, from lime 
to time, employ their talents in digesting aiul 
elucidating successive discoveries. The distin- 
guished rank which Mr. Cavallo held in this use- 
ful class of philosophical laborers, is sufficiently 
Known. His treatises on jxipular and interesting 
branches of .physics, may be justly esteemed 
«ome of the best elementary works which are 
extant in our language. They pos.sess every re- 
quisite of such performance.s, perspicuity of 
style, proper selection (T materials, and clear 
arrangement. The merit of Mr. Cavallo is not, 
however, the merit of a merely judicious com- 
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piler. He ijever aspires indeed to form new 
and comprehensive views; yet, he generally im, 
proves, in some degree, the stock of valuable facts, 
by his own occasional experiments. He was 
the author' of several papers, published at dif- 
ferent times tin the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London, llis publica- 
tions were as follows: A Complete Treatise of 
Electricity in Theory and Practice, with Original 
Experiments, one vol. 8vo. 1777, enlarged to 
three volumes in 179.‘5. An Essay on the Theory 
and Practice of Medical Electricity, one vol.Svo. 
1780. A Treatise on the Nature and Properties 
of Air, and other Permanently Elastic Fluids, 
with an Introduction to Chemistry, 4to. 1781. 
The History and Pmctice of Aerostation, 8vo. 
178r>. Mineralogical Tables, fol. accompanied 
with an explanatory pamphlet, 178.5. A Trea- 
tise on Magnetism, in Theory and Practice, with 
original experiments, 8vo. 1787. Description 
and Use of the Tclcscopical Mother-of-l’earl 
Micrometer, invented by T. C. 8vo. 1793. An 
Essay on the Medicinal Propertie.s of Factitioii.s 
Airs, with an Appendix on the Nature of Blood, 
8vo. 1798. He died in London in the beginninsr 
of 1810. 

CA'V^ALRY. Er. cavalcrie. This word was 
formerly written and pronounced in four sylla- 
bles, and meant horsemanship, as well as hor.s»>- 
iiien ; but the former sense has grown ohsoU ti'. 
Cavalry signifies horse troops ; bodies of men 
furnished witli horses for war. 

If a slate run inusl to gentlemen, and the hnshand- 
men and plowmen he Init as their workfolks, you may 
have a good cavalry, but never good stable hands of 
foot. Jincon's IJrnry VII. 

Their cavalry, in the battle of lllenhciin, could 
not sustain the shock of the British Imrse. 

Addison 071 (he IKiir. 
Cavatry, a body of men that fight only on 
horseback. The word is derived from cavale- 
rie (French), and that from the Latin, cahallus, 
a horse. The Roman cavalry consisted wholly 
of cqnites, or knights. The (Grecian cavalry 
were divided into cataphractve and non-cata- 
phractie, i. e. into heavy and light armed, Of 
the (Ireeks, the Thessalians excelled most in 
cavalry. The Laccdirmonians, inhuhitiiig a 
mountainous country, were but meanly furni.shed 
with cavalry, till, carrying their arms into otlua- 
countries, they found great occasion for horse to 
support and cover their foot. The Athenian ca- 
valry, for a considerable time, consisted only of 
ninety-six horsemen ; but, after expelling the 
I’ersians out of Greece, they increased the num- 
ber to 300, and afterwards to 1200, which was 
the highest number of cavalry the Athenians ever 
kept. The Turkish cavalry consists ])artly ol 
spahis and partly of horsemen, raised and main- 
tained by the zaims and timariots. The chief 
use of the cavalry is to make frequent excursions 
to disturb the enemy, intercept his convoys, and 
lestroy the country: in battle to support and 
cover the foot, and to break through and disor- 
der the enemy ; a^O to secure the retreat of the 
foot. Formerly the manner of the fighting of 
the cavalry was, after firing their pistols or cara- 
bines to wheel off, to give opportunity for loadin ; 
again. Gustavus Adolphus is said to have lirs' 
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tau?;l»t the cavalry to cliarge through, to march 
straight up to the enemy! with the sword drawn in 
the bridlehand, and tjach man having fired his 
piece, at the proper distance, fo betake himself to 
his sword, and charge the enemy as was found 
most advantageous. < 

Modern cavalry consists of, first, Heavy Horse ; 
in England the Horse Guards and the Oxford 
Blues are the only troops of heavy horse ; 
second, Dragoons, distinguished from the former 
by being obliged to fight on foot as well as on 
horseback ; thirdly. Light Horse regiments, 
mounted on light swift horses, whose men are of 
middling stature, and but lightly accoutred; 
fourth, Hussars, originally Hungarian Horse, 
who wear a very short waistcoat, and a curious 
doublet, which generally hangs loose on the 
left shoulder, having several rows of buttons. 
Their arms are a long crooked sabre, and pistols 
and carbine ; fifth. Lancers, whose principal in- 
strumiuit is a lance with a streamer to its bead 
to frighten the horses of the enemy. Sec Lanckus. 

CAVAN, a county of Ireland, in the province 
of Ulster, forty-seven miles long, and twenty- 
four broad ; bounded oil the west by Leitrim; 
on the north by Fermanagh ; on the east by 
Monaghan, Louth, and East Meatli ; and on the 
soutli by West Meath and Longfrrd. It con- 
tains u[)\vartl of 8000 houses, thirty-seven pa- 
rishes, seven baronies, and two boroughs ; viz. 
Cavan and Kilmore. It is populous, and carries 
on the linen manufiicture to a great extent. It 
sends two members to parliament. It is bleak 
and open in many parts, but, between Cavan and 
J.ougii Erne, the country is picturesque and well 
wooded, and at the foot of the hills are many 
beautiful hltle lakes. 

Cavan, )iie capital of the above county, is 
fifty-four miles north- w’est of Dublin. 

('A'\'ATE, V, Lat. caro. To hollow out; to 
dig into a hollow. 

CAVA'/ION, w. Lat. ettvo. In arehitccturo 
The hollowing or under-digging of the earth for 
cellarage; allowed to be the sixth part of the 
height of the whole building. 

(JAU IlUL, CAiiei.or Kahoul, a consideralilc 
province of Afghaunistaun, between the thirtieth 
and thirty-fifth degrees of north latitude. Jt 
is about 250 miles long, and loO miles broad ; 
being bounded or the north by Kiittore, or Caff- 
listan; on the south by (’andahar and Baloo- 
chislan ; on the east by the Indus; and on the 
west by Hindoo Kho Mountains, and the pro- 
vince of Baniian. The surface is diversified by 
vast snowy mountains, hills, extensive plains, and 
woods. Noble rivers traverse the province, of 
which Cahul, called also in some parts of its 
course Attacka, and Cow or Cowrnull, are the 
principal. The leading ridge of high mountains, 
usually covered with snow, runs from west to 
east from the neighbourhood of Ghizni to tliat of 
Deenkote on the Indus, below Attock, and di- 
vides the country into two parts. The tract ly- 
ing to the north of this is named lairnghanat, 
and to the south Bungisliat ^each having one 
or more considerable streams that finally fall 
into the Indus. From the neighbourhood of 
t ns river to the city of Cauhul there is so great 
deficiency of w'ood, that all classes of the people 
suffer at times from want of fuel Near Bararaow 


is a sandy, uninhabited valley, twenty miles in 
length ; and around Gundamouck the exposed 
part of the body is frequently covered with a ni- 
trous, scaly, and white substance, which exco- 
riates the skin, and tastes very salt. The chief 
towns are Cabul and Peshawer. 

The .soil and productions are very various. 
The plains of Peshawer and Candahar are fertile, 
and produce two crops annually of wheat and 
barley, which are here preferred to Indian corn 
and rice. The mountain chains are, many of them, 
condemned to perpetual sterility, and on the 
south, the moving sand being blown over the 
fertile tracts, often covers them and converts 
them into deserts. From Peshawer the central 
districts receive sugar and cotton cloths in ex- 
change for leather, iron, and tobacco ; and the 
same commodities, with lamp-oil, are exported to 
•Camlahar, for which the returns are made iu 
Fmropean and Persian manafaclurcs. Horses, 
furs, and hides, are brought to Cauhul from 
Bocliaria. . 

The regal government of Cauhul has been 
compared to that which was exercised by the 
ancient Scottish monarchs. Over the great 
towns and their vicinity, and in regard to foreign 
dependeneies, his authority is supreme and di- 
rect. The rest of the country is divided into 
clans, called Oolooss, who act nearly inde- 
pendently of the sovereign, furnishing contin- 
gents of troops or money in war. These are go- 
verned by a khaun ; who is appointed by thci 
king, out of the oldest family of the oolooss, and 
who always acts in concert with the jeerga, or 
representative assembly of the people. Much of 
the ordinary judicial power is also in this body. 
The Afghauns of this district are rude in their 
manners,and the country affords abundant sheltt 
to banditti ; but the improvements that follov- 
every portion of political liberty are .seen very 
distinctly here, according to Mr. Elphistone, and 
their hospitality is unbounded. Sec Ai ghaunis- 

TAUN. 

The British government, in 1809, sent an cn. • 
hassy to the sovereign of this country, and aw 
alliance was entered into, in which it was agreed 
that the armies of Cauhul should oppose the 
progress of the French and Persians,' in case 
they should attempt a pa.ssage to the British ter- 
ritories. Mr. Elphiiislone’s account of thi» mis- 
sion is the only description of the territory; worth 
referring to. 

Caubul, the capital of the foregoing province, 
stands in a spacious plain, which is well watered 
by the river of that name, and intersj)ersed with 
other small walled towns. Tiie capital is sur- 
rounded by a wall, about a mile and a half 
circumference, and the houses are built of stone, 
clay, and bricks unburnt. The vicinity is 
adorned by excellent fruit gardens, and the great 
bazaar, or market-place, is much crowded. The 
city is frequented by the Usbec Tartars, and Hin- 
doo merchants, who are protected by the govern- 
ment. It is 889 , miles distant from Delhi, and 
1815 from Cahmtta. 

CAUCA, an ancient town in Old Castile, 
Sp.!!!!, taken by the Romans under Lucullus, 
A. U. C. col. when a dreadful massacre of the in- 
habitants took |)lace. It is eighteen miles north 
of Segovia. 
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Cauca, a large river of South America, which 
has its rise in the province of Popayan, between 
the great western and middle ridges of tlie Andes. 
After a coarse of about 500 miles, it falls into 
the Rio Magdalena, in lat. 4° 30' S. Also a 
river in the province of Venezuela. 

CAUCALIS, in botany, bastard parsley, a 
genus of the digynia order and pentandria class 
of plants ; natural order forty-fifth, uinbellatac ; 
Involucres undivided: flowers radiate: florets of 
the centre male; fruit subovate, striate, muricate 
with stiff bristles. Species thirteen ; many of them 
natives of the hedges or corn fields of our own 
country, the rest chiefly of the south of Europe. 

CAUCASUS, a general name for a high ridge 
of mountains in Asia. Sir John Chardin de- 
scribes one mountain under this name as the 
highest of the rulgc, and the most difficult to 
pass. It has friglitful precipices, and in many 
places tlie roads are cut out of the solid rock. 
This mountain is thirty-six leagues over, and the 
summit eight leagues broad. The top is per- 
petually covered witli snow. Otlier parts, how- 
ever, are extremely fruitful. 

The ridge extends between the Caspian and 
the Black Seas, and makes a curve near Astrakhan, 
directing its course towards the eastern shore of 
the Caspian, where they become secondary moun- 
tains, being disposed in strata. As they are an 
inexhaustible magazine of combustible substances, 
they contain an astonishing quantity of metals. 
Along the foot of the chain we sometimes meet 
with warm springs of naphtha of different qua- 
lities, &c. see Caspian ; sometimes we find native 
sulphur, mines of vitriol, or lakes heated by in- 
ternal fires. These mountains, excepting the 
tops, which are always covered with snow, arc 
very fertile; abounding in corn, wine, honey, 
gum, fruits, hogs, and large cattle. 1'he vines 
twine about the trees, and rise so high, 
that the inhabitants cannot gather the fruit 
from the uppermost branches. They are in- 
habited by various nations; as the Abkhas, 
Circassians, Georoians, Tartars, &c. who 
all speak different languages. See these articles. 
They have many streams of excellent water, anti 
a va^ number of towns and villages. The inha- 
bitants are for the most part Christians of the 
Georgian church. They have fine complexions, 
and the women arc very beautiful. In winter 
snow shoes in the form of rackets, 
which prevent them from sinking in the snow, and 
enable them to ran upon it with great swift- 
ness. 

CATJDAL, «i//. ^ T.at. ftfttda. That which 

Ca'udate, adj. J to the tail of an ani- 

Ca'iidatro, ad). } mal ; having a tail. 

How comete, catutate, crinite starg are framed 

1 know. Fairfax. Tasso. 

The tail, instead of scuta is furnished with sub- 
caudal, squama. Husacl. 

CA'UDEBECK, n. \ sort of light hat, so 
called from a town in France wheie they were 
first made. 

CAUDEX, by Malpighi and others, is used 
for the stem or trunk of a tree : by J.imvius for 
the body of the root, part of which ascends, part 
descends. See Botany. 


CAV 

CAUDINyE FuRCif-, or CAUoiNi*: FuRcui..t 
spears disposed in the form of a gallows, under 
vhich prisoners of war were made to pass. 
They gave name to a narrow pass near Caudium* 
where tlieSamnites obliged the Roman army and 
the two consuls to lay down their arms and pass 
under tlie gallows, or yoke, as a token of subjec- 
tion. 

CA' UD Ti E, V. Sen. Fr. chaudeau^ says Dr. 
Johnson ; but the old Fr. caudclce, comes stili 
nearer. Those who are fond of etymological 
travelling, may proceed to the Lat. calidus, and 
Gr. Kav^avXoCy as Junius and Skinner have done 
before them. The thing itself is a mixture of 
gruel, wine, or beer, sugar, and spices ; which is 
given to women in cliildbed, to those who visit 
them, and to sick people. To caudle is to make 
caudle; to mix as caudle. 

He had good broths, caudle, and such like ; and I 
believe he did drink some wine. iVixemau. 

Ye shall have a hempen cauille then, and the help 
of a hatclict. Shakspeare. 

Will the cold brook. 

Candied with ice, caudle thy morning toast. 

To cure thy o’cniight’s surfeit. IJ, 

CA'VE, w. Fr. cave, caver, cavite; 

Ca'v krn, n. f Itul . cavar, cavare, cuverna ; 
C'aVernous, adj. ^ Lat. cavea, caveus, hollow, 
Ca'vity, n. f from Eol. dial. 

In the Gotli. huf means profundiun, and may 
thence have been borrowed to signify any thing 
deep or hollow. A cave, or cavern, is a den ; 
a habitation in the earth ; it formerly meant also 
any hollow yilaee. To cave, is to dwell in a cave. 
Cavernous, and cavernod, indicate anything full 
of caverns, hollow, excavated ; and the latter 
word has likewise tlie sense of dwelling in a ca- 
vern. Cavity is hollowness ; hollow ; a hollow 
place. 

Two little windows ever open lie, 

The sound unto the cave's third part conveying ; 

And ivleuder pipe, whoso nairow cuvitt/. 

Doth purge the inborn air, tliat idly staying, 
W(*uld else eoiTui t, and still supfdies tlie spending; 
The cave'.'! third part in tw('nty by-ways handing, 

Ls culled the lab} riuth, in hundred crooks asccmliiig. 

Fletcher's Purple Island. 

Such as we. 

Cave hero, haunt here, as outlaws. Shakspeare, 
The wrathful skies 

(iallow the very wanderers of the dark 
And make them keep tlieir caves. 

, Hid him bring his power 
Before sun-ri«ing, lest his son George fall 
Into the blind c<ive of eternal night. 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous vi.sagc ? 

The object of sight doth strike upon the pupil of the 
eye diri’clly ; wliercas the cave of the ear doth hold 
off the sound a little. Bacon's Nat. Hist, 

Clorinda pastnres, eaves, and springs. 

These onre liad been enticing things. Marvell. 
Througli this a cave was dug with vast expcnce; 
The work it seemed of some suspicious prince. 

Bryden. 

There is notliing to be left void in a firm building , 
even the cavities ought not to be filled wil^ rubbish* 
which is of a perishing kind. ^ ‘ 

High at his head from out the caverned rock. 

In living rills, a gushing fountain broke. 

Fope's Odyssey. 
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l<Io bandit fierce,' no tyrant mad with pride, 

Uo canemed hermit, rests self-satisfied. Pope, 

No great damages are done by earthquakes, except 
only i^D^ those countries which are mountainous, and 
consequently stony and caoermut underneath. 

WoodwaTd*s Natural hisUtrp. 
Embattled troops, with flowing banners, pass 
Through flowery meads, delighted ; nor distrust 
The smiling surface ; whilst the caverned ground 
Bursts fatal, and involves the hopes of war 
In fiery whirlea. Philipt. 

If the atmosphere was reduced into water, it would 
not make an orb above thirty-two feet deep, which 
would soon be swallowed up by the cavity of the soa, 
and the depressed parts of the earth. Bentlep. 

For as he spoke the rending glebe gave way, 

And fires infernal from beneath broke forth. 

Disclosing horrid caves unknown to day. 

Deep in the bowels of the groaning earth. (!up^ 
Goltho he calls ; his manly voice he rears 

Oft to its pitch, which hill and dale rebound ; 

The much-loved name each grot and cavern hears. 

And Goltho echoes through the sylvan hound. Id. 

Monsters of tlic foaming deep. 

From the deep ooze and gelid cavern roused. 

They flounce and tremble in unwoildy joy. 

Thomson. 

Who from the black and bloody t avern led 
The savage stern, and soothed his boisterous breath. 
Who spokf , and Science reared her radiant head 
And brightened o'er the long benighted waste. 

lieaitie. 

Vet lingering comfortless in lonesome wild. 

Where Echo sleeps mid caverned vales profound. 
The pride of Troy, Dominion’s darling child. 

Pines while the slow hour stalks its sullen round. 

Beattie 

Is there no forest, 

^Fhose shades are dark enough to shelter us. 

Or cavern, rifled by the perilous lightning. 

Whore wc must grapple with the tenantry wolf 
To earn our bloody lair? there let us bide. 

Nor hear the voice of man, nor call of heaven. 

Mafurin. 

Cave (Dr. William), a learned F.nglish di- 
vine, horn in Iti.'lT, educated in St. .lohn’s Col- 
Icdge, ('amhridge, and successively minister of 
llasfly in Oxfordsliire, All-hallows in J.ondon, 
and *Isliu}jton. He became cliaplain to Charles 
H. and in 1684 waa mstalled a canon of Wind- 
sor. He compiled the Lives of the Primitive 
Fatliers in the Tliree First (.'Icnturies of the 
Church, esteemed a very useful .work ; and I lis- 
teria Literaria, &c. in whicli he gives an exact 
account of all who had written for or against 
Christianity, from the time of Christ to the four- 
teenth century ; which works produced a warm 
controversy between l^r. Cave and M.LeClerc, 
who was then writing liis Bibliotheque Hniver- 
sellein Holland. Dr. Cave died in 1713. 

Cave (Edward), celebrated as the projector of 
the Uenileman’s Magazine, the first puWication 
of the kind in England, was born in 1691 . After 
passing some time at (he free school of Ilugby, 
ae became clerk to a collector of excise ; but 
soon left that situation and came up to London 
jn quest of more suitable employment. Here 
he bound himself apprentice' to Mr. Collins, a 
printer of some reputation. Within two years 
he attained to such skill in his art, and gained so 
far the confidence of his master, that he was seat 
VoL. V. 


to conduct a printing-house at Norwdeh, and 
publish a weekly paper. In this undertaking he 
met with some opposition, which produced a 
public controversy, and procured Cave the repu- 
tation of a writer. He afterwards obtained by 
his wife’s interest a place in the post-office ; but 
still continued, at his intervals of attendance, to 
exercise his business. He corrected the (iradus 
ad I’arnassum : for which he was liberally re- 
warded by the company of stationers. He was 
afterwards raised to the office of clerk of the 
franks, in which he acted with great spirit and 
firmness ; and his opposition to the abuse of this 
privilege occasioned his ejectment from tlie office, 
lie had now, however, collected a sum sufficient 
for the purchase of a small printing-office, and 
began the (Gentleman’s Magazir.e ; to the suc- 
cess of which he owed tlie affhumce in which 
he passed the last twenty years of his life, and 
the fame deservedly attached to the name of its 
projector. Mr. (’ave continued to improve his 
Magazine, and had the satisfaction of seeing its 
success proportionate to his diligence, till, in 
17.^i3, ho fell into a diarrhoea, and afterwards into 
.a kind of lethargic iuscnsilulity ; and died Jan. 
loth, 17.54, having just concluded the twenty-thinl 
volume of* his Magazine. 

CxV'V F.A'r, Ti. s. 1/at. caveatj let him beware. 
Intimation of caution. 

A caveat is an intimation given to some ordinary 
or cc« Ifsiastical judge by the act of man, notifying to 
him, that ho ought to bev^'are how he .arts in such or 
such an alTair. * Apliffe. 

The chiefest caveat in roforination must be to kc-t-p 
out the Scots. Spenser on Ireland. 

I am in danger of commencing pj*et, perhaps laii- 
reatj pray desire Mr. Howe to enter a raxmit. 

Trumhull to Pope 

(Caveat, in law, an intimation to an ecclesi- 
astical judge, to beware how he. acts in such an 
affair, is used to stop the proving of a will, the 
granting letters of ailininistration, See. to the pre- 
judice of another. 

('iVVF.A'ri IV(i, in fencing, is the shifting the 
sword from one side of that of the adversary to 
the otlier. 

(JA\ ENDISH (Sir Vvilliatn), descended of 
an ancient family, was horn about 1.503. Haying 
had a liberal education, he was taken into tlie 
family of cardinal Wolsey, whom he served as 
gentleman u.sher of the chamber. In 15?7 he 
attended his master on his splendid embassy to 
France, returned with him to England, and was 
one of the few who continued faithful to him 
his disgrace. He was with him when he died, 
and delayed going to court till he had performed 
the last duty of a faithful servant, by seeing his 
body decently interred. The king was so far 
from disapproving of his fidelity, that he im- 
mediately took him into his household, made him 
treasurer of his chamber, a privy-counsellor, and 
a knight. In 1.54^ he was nominated one of the 
auditors of the court of augmentations, and soon 
after obtained a grant of several lordships in 
Hertfordshire. In the reign of Edward VI. his 
estates were much increased by royal grants in 
seven different counties : and he continued in 
favor during the reign of i^lary 1. He died in 
15.57. He was the founder of CUatsw’orlh, and 

S 
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ancestor of tlie dukes of Devonshire. He wrote 
The Life and Death of Cardinal W olsey ; Lon- 
don 1667; reprinted in 1706. 

Cavendish (William), duke of Newcastle, 
grandson of Sir William, was born in 1592. 
In 1610 he was made knight of the bath; in 
1620 created baron Ogle, and viscount Mans- 
field ; and in 1 628 earl of Newcastle, and baron 
Cavendish, lie was after this made governor to 
the prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. 
When the troubles broke out in Scotland, and 
the king’s treasury was low, he contributed 
£l 0,000, and raised a troop of horse, consisting 
of about 200 kniglits and gentlemen, who served 
at their own charge, were commanded by the 
earl, and entitled the prince’s troop. He after- 
wards raiseil a body of 8000 horse, foot, and 
dragoons ; with which he took some towns, and 
gained several unimportant victories. (Jn this 
he was created marquis of Newcastle ; but the 
king’s adiiirs being ruined by the rashness of 
prince Jtupert, he went abroad, and staid for 
some time at Paris; where his circumstances 
were so bad, that he and his wife were obliged 
to pawn their clothes for a dinner. He aftcr- 
w’ards removed to Antwerp, where, notwithstand- 
ing his distress, he was lr(;ated, during aii exile 
of eighteen years, with extraordinary marks of 
distinction. On his return at the Restoration, he 
Avas created earl of Ogle and duke of Newcastle. 
He spent his time in a country retirement, was 
the patron of men of merit, and died in 1697, 
aged ci^ity-foiir. He wrote a treatise on Horse- 
manship, which is.estcernerl ; also four comedies. 

Cavendish (William). This nobleman, who 
was the fust (iuk(r of Devonshire, was burn in 
1640 ; and, in his twenty-first year, was elected 
one of the representatives of the county of 
Derby. In 1665 he served as a volunteer in 
the fleet, under the duke of York. As a mem- 
ber of ]jarliamenthe distinguislu'd himself against 
the arbitrary measures of the court ; he appeareil 
as a witnes.s in favor of l.ord Russell; and he 
ofl'ered to exeliange clothes witli that nobleman, 
to enable him to escape. His country is l.ist- 
ingly indebted to him, for his having been a 
very active planner of the revolution of 1688. 

Cavendish (Hon. Henry), was honi in Lon- 
don, on the lOlh of Oetoher, 1731. His father 
was lord Charles Cavendish, of tfie Devonshire 
family, dluring his father’s lifetime he was kept 
rather ill narrow cireumstanecs, being only al- 
lowed an annuity of .£500 a year. It was during 
this period that he acquired those habits of 
economy, and those oddities of character, which 
he ever afterwards exhibited. At Ids father’s 
death he was left a veiy considerable fortune ; 
and an aunt, who died at a later period, be- 
queathed him a very handsome addition. It ap- 
peared to bo finally not in his power to spend the 
greater part of his income : so that at the period 
of his death he left behind him nearly f 1,300,000, 
and was the greatest proprietor in the Rank of Kng- 
land. His private hankers, at one period thinking 
it improper to keep so large a balance as he 
had left in their hand.s, sent one of the partners 
to wait upon him, in order to learn how ho 
wished to dispo.se of it. The banker was ad- 
mitted, and, after employing the necessary pre- 


cautions with a man of Mr. Cavendish's peculim 
disposition, stated the circumstance, and begged 
to know whether it would not be proper to lav 
out the money. Mr. Cavendish dryly answered 
* You may lay it out if you please,' and left the 
room. Mr. Cavendish hardly ever went into any 
other society than that of his scientific friends^ 
He never was absent from the weekly dinner of 
the Royal Society Club, at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern. At these dinners, when he happened 
to be seated near those he liked, he often con- 
versed a great deal ; though at other times he 
wa.s very silent. He was, likewise, a constant 
attendant at Sir Joseph Banks’s Sunday evening 
meetings. He had a house in London, whidv 
he only visited once or twice a week at stated 
times, and without ever speaking to the servants. 
It contained an excellent library, to which he 
gave all literary men the freest and mo.st unres- 
trained access. But he lived in a house on 
(dnpham Common, where he .scarcely ever re- 
ceived any visitors. His relation, lord (ieorgf^ 
Cavendish, to whom he left by will the gr(!alest 
part of his fortune, visited him only once a year; 
and the visit hardly ever exceeded ten or twelve' 
minutes. He was shy and bashful, to a degree 
bordering upon disease. He could not bear anv 
person to be introduced to him, or to be pointed 
out, in any way, as a remarkable man. One 
►Sunday evening, he was standing at Sir Joseph 
Banks’s, in a crowded room, conversing with Mr 
Hatchett, when Dr. Ingenhousz, who had a good 
deal «f pomposity of manner, came u]), with an 
Austrian gentleman in his hand, and introduced 
him formally to Mr. Cavendish. He mentioned 
the titles and qualifications of his friend at gniai 
length, and said that he had been peculiarly 
anxious to be introdin.’cd to a philosopher so pro- 
found, and so universally known and celebrated, 
as Mr. (.’avendish. As soon as Dr. Ingenhou!>z 
had finished, the Austrian gentleman began, and 
assured Mr. Cavendish that bis principal reason 
for coining to London was to see and converse 
with one of the greate.st ornaments of the age, and 
one of llie most illustrious philosophers that ever 
existed. To ail these high-flown speeches Mr. Ca- 
vendish answered not a word ; but stood with his 
eyescasl down, quite abashed and confounded. At 
last, spying an opening in the crowd, bo darted 
through it with all the speed he was master of; 
’nor did he slop till he reached his carriage, which 
drove him directly home. Mr. Cavendish died 
oil February the 4th, 1810, aged seventy -eight 
year.s, four months, and six days. His appear- 
ance did not much prepossess strangers in his 
favor; and in his speech he had an impediment, 
I lis education seems to have been very complete ; 
for lie was an excellent malliematical scholar, a 
profound electrician, and a most acute and in- 
genious chemist. He never ventured to give an 
opinion upon any subject, unless he had studied 
it to the bottom. T^6 whole of his literary 
labors consist of seventeen papers, published in 
tfie Philosopliica^fi Trac^ctions, ami occupying 
each only a fevJlJpag^s ; but full of the most 
j^portant discoveries, arid the most pVofound 
investigations. Ten of Aem treat of chemical 
subjects, two of electricity, two of meteorology^ 
and three relate to asronomy. 
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CAVT^SSON, n. Tr. cavcsson, caveman ; Ital. 
nd Span, cabesson ; Lat. capistrwn. In horse- 
nianship, a sort of noseband, sometimes made 
of iron, and sometimes of leather or M^ood ; 
sometimes flat, and sometimes hollow or twisted ; 
which is put upon the nose of a horse, to for- 
ward the suppling and breaking of him. 

An iron cavetson saves and spares the, mouths of 
young horses when they arc broken ; for, by the help 
.,f it, they are accustomed to obey the hand, and'to 
bend the neck and shoulders, without hurting their 
mouths, or spoiling their bars with the bit. 

Farrier*$ Did. 

CAUf, Goth, kafy kafa. A chest with holes in 
top, to keep fish alive in the water. 

CAi; IHi-HOY, in natural history, a fossil 
which the natives of the J'.ast Indies calcine, anti 
i;ive in large doses in the hiccough, and pul- 
luonary complaints. Tt is also used in dyeing. 
It is a kind of ochre, or clayey iron ore, fountl 
in great abundance in the hills. Iron is soinc- 
tiines extracted from it. 

CAVIA, the cavy, in zoology, a genus of 
tjuadrupeds, belonging to the order of glires. 
They have two wcdgc-likc cutting teeth in each 
jaw ; eiglit grinders in both. The fore feet have 
four or five toes ; the hind three, four, or live 
eacli. The tail i? very short or entirely wanting; 
ami the collar bones are wanting. They seem to 
hold a middle place between the marine quadru- 
peds and the rabbit genus ; and have a slow and 
mostly kind of leayiing pace. Tiny never climb 
trees, but dwr.'ll in hollow trees or in burrows which 
they dig in the earth; and live on vegetables. 
There are seven species, viz. 1. (T acuachy, 
the akoucliy of Ihiffon, and olive cavy of Pen- 
nant, has a short tail ; is olive colored above and 
whitish below. It inhabits Guiana, (Cayenne, 
and Rmsil ; is about the size of a half grown 
rahhit; is easily tamed, and is esteemed delic.ite 
food. The female brings one or two at a lit- 
ter. It inhabits woods, and lives on fruits. 
I’hey are natives of Brasil. 2. C. aguti, tlie 
ajtouly, has a very short tail, the upper parts 
are brown, mixed witli red and black ; the rump 
a bright 'Orange, and the belly yellowish. They 
inhabit South America and the West India 
Idands. They search for their food through the 
day, and carry it home to their dwellings, where 
thvy hoard what they cannot eat. They feed 
sitting ou their hind legs, and carry their food 
ailh their fore paws to their mouth. Their 4lesh 
s savoury like that of a rabbit. They grunt like 
and are very voracious. When angry they 
the ground with their feet, 3. C. aperea, 
iHe aperea, or Brasilian coney, hits no tail ; is 
'L'ddish above, and white below; has short cars ; 
•oiir toes before and three behind, the middle one 
oiigcst; the upper lip divided; the fore feel 
l^Iack and naked. It lives in holes f)f rocks, from 
■ihich it is hunted by sinallj, dogs. It is about a 
loot long, and runs like 0.1)^. The fle.sh resem- 
that of a rabbit, b]dt* excels it in flavor* 
tv. capybara, the siis ' Ii^dr<^«ri 3 of Liii- 
or river hog of Dainpicr, has five webbed 
oes guarded by hoofs, onAhe hind feet, but no 
; IS above two feet and a half long ; the 
bl t thick ; the eyes 

*ck ; the ears small, erect, rounded and naked ; 


the upper jaw long ; and the upper lip divided. 
The neck and legs are short, and the hair is 
harsh like bristles. These animals inhabit the 
east of South America, from the isthmus to 
Brasil and Paraguay ; live in fenny woods nfear 
rivers; swim, dive, and keep under water ; catch 
fish at night, but bring them on shore and eat 
them silting on their liind legs, like apes. They 
feed also on vegetables. They keep together 
in large herds, and make a noise, like the braying 
of asses. 5. C. cobaya, the mus porcellus, gui- 
nea ^ ig, or pig-like mou.se of Limima.s, and the 
restless cavy of I’enuant, has four toes on the 
fore, and three on the hind feet, but no tail : the 
<‘olor is white, variegated with irregular orange 
and black blotches. The body is thick, and sel- 
dom e.NCceds seven inches in length. They have 
short broad cars, and large prominent brownish 
eyes; are very restless, ami grunt continually 
like young pigs. They feed on bread, grain, 
fruits, &c. ; are very delicate, and cannot bear 
cold or moisture. The female breeils at three 
month.s old ; goes with young thr(“(! weeks, ami 
brings from four to twelve at a birth, though she 
has only two teats, (i. G. magellanica, the'I'a- 
tagonian hare or cavy, is so large as to weigh 
sometimes twenty-six pounds. It has long legs, 
with four toes l)efore, and three lieliiml, armed 
with long black claws ; hardly any tail ; the 
nose has tufts of curly hair, ami long numerous 
whiskers ; the ears arc long and dilated ; the 
upper lip divided ; the face and back asb-co- 
lored; breast and sides tawny ; the belly a dirty 
white. It inhabits the country about Port De- 
sire in Patagonia. The llesh is white and well 
flavored. It feeds on vegetables, a.n.il burrows 
in the ground, fl. ( 3 . ])aea, the nins paca of 
Linmeus, or spotted cavy of Pimnant, has five 
toes on all the feet; and the sitles an* marked 
with rows of gray or pale yellow spots. The 
body and head measure about two feet in length ; 
the tail is like a small button, and .so extremely 
short as to be hardly apparent ; the mouth is veiy 
small ; the np^rer li[) divided ; the nostrils are 
very large, and the muzzle is garnished with long 
whiskers ; the ears are short and roundish ; tiui 
eyes an* large, prominent, and brownish ; the 
two cutting teeth in each jaw arc very long and 
of great slrenglli ; the hind legs are longt.'r tlian 
the fore. This species inhabits Brasil, Guianv 
and probably all the warmer parts of Anteriow 
It lives in fenny places near rivers, biirrowi|ig 
in the grouml, and keeping its liolo exceedingly 
<‘leair, to which it has always three distinct out- 
lets. It grows very fat, and is esteemed a great 
delicacy. The femab; has two teats situate be- 
tween the hind tliighs, and has only a single 
young one at a litter. 

CAVTA'RB, w* \ ‘ The etymology is im- 

CaVieii. 5 certain,’ says .lohnson, ‘ un- 

less it come from I.at. gat'ion, sauce or pickle, 
made of fish salted.’ Its llussian name is ikari. 
*Todd is of opinion that it is adopted from the 
barb. Greek fca/?iapt or Kaviapi. 

The eggs of a sturgeon, being salted and made up 
*^ntu a mass, were, first brought from (’onstantinoplo 
by the Italians, and called caviare . (ircw's Museum. 

CAViAiir, the hard roes of the sturgeon, are 
formed into small cakes, about an inch thick 

S 2 
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ami three or four indies bxoud, by taking out all 
tlie nerves or strings; then washing the spawn 
ill white wine or vinegar, and spreading it on a 
table. It is then salted and pressed in a tine 
bag; after which it is cased up in a vessel with 
a hole at the bottom, that if any moisture is left 
it may run out. (’aviarc is in great leiiuest 
among the Muscovites, on account of their three 
Lents, which they keep with a superstitious exact- 
ness, The Italians settled at Moscow carry on 
a very great trade in it throughout that empire, 
there being a prodigious quantity of sturgeon 
taken at the mouth of the Wolgaand other rivers 
which fall into the Caspian sea. A pretty large 
fjiuuitity of caviare is also consumed in Italy and 
Trance. They get it from Archangel, but com- 
monly buy it of the English and Dutch. Ac- 
cording to Savary, the best caviare brought from 
Muscovy is prepared from the belluga, which is 
much preferable to that made of the spawn of 
sturgeon. A kind of caviare, or rather sausage, 
is also made from the spawn of some other fishes; 
particularly a sort of mullet caught in the Medi- 
terranean. 

CA'VIL, V. & w. .'] Fr. l atnllcr ; Ital. 
Cavilla^tion, 71 . I ciivUlare; Span, cari- 
CaViller, .s. A/r ; caviltor. To 

Ca'villingi.y, flde ^ cavil is to carp; to 

Ca'vili .iNGM-ss, n raise captious, frivo- 

Ca'villogs, adj. lous, verbal objec- 

Ca'villously, adj. j tions; to contest about 
trifles ; to wrangle without a solid reason ; to re- 
ceive with objections. It was once used in thesen.se 
of to mock, to scoffi The caviller is a character 
who has a strong relation.ship with the captious 
man ; the former, however, is less disposed per- 
haps to quarrel than the latter, less snappish, 
but equally tijazing. ( ’avillation formerly meant 
a merry taunt, a subtle forgeil tale, but is now 
confined to the practice of making captious ob- 
jections. 

I’ll give thrico so much land 
To any well-deserving friend ; 

Hut, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

ril cavil on the ninth part of a hair. Skakspeare. 

My lord, you do not well in ohstinar.y 
To cavil in the course of this contract. Id. 

T might add so much concerning the large odds be- 
tween the case of the eldest cliurches in regard of 
heathens, and ours in respect of the church of Itoiiie, 
that very cavillation itself should be satistied. Hooker. 

Wiser men consider how subject the best things 
have been unto cavil, when wits, posses.sed with dis- 
dain, lia\c Set thorn up as their murk to shoot at. Id. 

S(»cratcs held all philosophers oavillcrs and mad- 
men. Hortons Anat. Mel. 

Thou didst accept them : wilt thou enjoy the good, 
Tlieii cavil the conditions ? Paradise Lost. 

Since that so cavilLously is urged against us. 

Milton. Art. of Peace. 
Several divine.s, in order to answ<‘r the cavils of 
those adversaries to truth and morality, hegan to find 
out farther explanations. Swift. 

He cavils first at the poet’s insisting so much upon 
the effects of Achilles’s rage. Pope’s Notes on the Iliad. 

The candour which Horace slu ws, is that whu h 
distinguishes a critic from a cuviUtfr. Addi»m. 

I’hose persons arc said to be cavilloits and unfaithful 
advocates, by whose fraud and iniquity justice is de- 
stroyed. , 


•Let cavillers deny 

That brutes liave reason : sure ’tis something mojig . 
''ris Heaven directs, and stratagems inspires, ’ 
lleyond the short extent of human thought, Sonervile 

CAA'IN, n.y in the military art, a natural 
hollow, fit to cover a body of troop.s, and conse- 
quontly facilitate their approach to a place. 

ctv\r"adj. I A coarse talky spar. 

A white, opaque, cauhy spar, shot or pointed. 

Woodteard. 

CAUL, 71. Tsl. koll; Per. kulah; Goth. kutl<. 
A net for women’s hair ; the hind part of a wo- 
man’s cap; any kind of small net; the omen- 
tum ; vulgarly, the membrane which soinetimos 
envelopes the head of a child at the birth, and 
IS superstitiously believed to be a preservative 
from being drowned. 

Let sec which is the proudest of hem allc, 

That wereth or a kerchef or a calle. 

That dare say nay of what I shall you teche. 

Chancer. Cant Tales. 

A solemn silence was proclaimed, the judges sat 
and heard. 

What truth could tell, or craft could fain, and whe* 
should be prefiirred : 

Then beauty slept before the bar, whose breast and 
neck was hare. 

With hair trust up, and on her head a caol of gold 
she’ ware. Surreif, 

Ne spared they to strip lier naked all. 

Then when they hed despoiled her tire nnd caul, 
8.uch as she was, their eyes might her behold. 

Tuvr, 

Her head with ringlets of her hair is crowned, 
And in a golden caul the curls are bound. 

Dn/don Miyeid. 

An Indian mantle of feathers, and the feathers 
wrought into a caul of packthread. Grew. 

The caul serves for the warming the lower belly, 
like .an apron or piece of woollen cloth. Hence a cer- 
tain gladiatour, whoso caul Galen cut out, was so 
liable to sulfer cold, that he k(q)t his belly constantly 
covered with wool. 

The beast they then divide, and disunite 
The ribs anti limbs, observant of the rite: 

On the.sp, in double cauls involv’d with art. 

The choicest morsels lay. Popes Odyssei/. 

Cai I., in midwifery, a small part of the pla- 
centa sometimes found on the head of the new 
born child, and formerly applied to several su- 
perstitious uses. To this day we sometimes see 
advertisements of this substance in the public- 
papers; sailors considering it a protection agaiml 
drowning. 

CAULATiAGII, a town of Caubul, in the 
proving of Paishawur, on the west side ot the 
river Indus. Near tliis place are large rocks of 
pure salt, and a considerable alum manufacture. 
All the houses are built on terraces cut out of 
the hill, and the river here is confined to a chan- 
nel only about 400 yards wide. The town is sornc- 
times called Khara Bagh, or the Garden of Salt. 

CAULITEIIOUS, Lat. caulis and fero, a 
term in botany ^r such plants as have a truf^ 
stalk. * 

A’aulking, drC^AUKiNG, OF A Suit’, is drivin,5 
very close a ({uantity of oakum, or old ropes un- 
twisted and drawn asunder, into the scams of tbe 
planks, or into the intervals where the planks are 
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ioined together, in the ship’s decks or sides, in 
order to prevent the entrance of water. After 
the oakum is driven very hard into these seams, 
it is covered with hot melted pitch or resin, to 
keep the water from rotting it. Among the an- 
cients, the first who made use of caulking, were 
the inhabitants of riioeacia, now (.’orfu. Wax 
and resin appear to have been commonly used 
previously to that period. The Poles use a sort 
of unctuous clay for the same purpose, on their 
navigable rivers. 

Caulking Irons, iron chissels formed for 
caulking. Some of these are broad, some round, 
and others grooved. 

CAU 'PO NATE. ) Lat. caupono ; to keep a 

Ca'uponise. i victualling-house; to sell 
wine or victuals ; to act as a sutler. 

CAURSINES, Caursim, Italians wlio came 
into England about 1*235, terming themselves 
the pope’s merchants, but driving no other trade 
but letting out money ; and having great banks 
in England, they diftered little from dews, ex- 
cept that they were more merciless to their 
deiHors. 

CAUSALTY, among miners, denotes the 
lighter, sulphureous, earthy part of ores, carried 
off in the operation of washing. This, in llu* 
mines, they throw in heaps upon bauks, which 
in six or seven years they find it worth their 
while to work, over again. 

CAUSA Matrimonii Pr.-elocuti, in common 
law, a writ that lies where a woman giv(!s land 
to a man in fee to the intent he shall marry her, 
and he refuses to do it in a reasonable time, 
being required by the woman ; and in such case, 
for not performing the condition, the entry of 
the woman into the lands again lias been ad- 
judged lawful. The husband and wife may sue 
this writ against the person who ought to have 
married her. 

CAUSE, V. &, «. Eat. canm. I'.tymo- 

Ca'usal, adj. legists have been woe- 

Causa'i ITY, 71 . fully at fault, with re- 

('au'sali.y, c/f/u. spect to the origin of this 

Causa'tion,/!. V word. U has been seri- 

( VusATiVE, adj. f ously traced to chaos, be- 

Causa'tor, n. cause all things sprung 

Ca'dseless, rtd/. from chaos; to 

Ca'uselfssly, adv. a cavendo ; a casu ; and 
(’aT’skRjM, J to caiso ; but nothing 

satisfactory has been written ou the subject. A 
cause signifies iliat which produces or effects any 
thing; the reason, the agent, the inducing, or 
niotive, power; reason of debate; subject of li- 
tigation ; side, party, ground or principle of ac- 
tion or opposition. To cause, is to effect, to 
bring about ; to produce. There is an obsolete 
^sage of the verb, meaning to give u cause or 
reason which is trivial, not valid. Cau.sable is 
that which may be caused ; causal, is relating 
to, implying, or containing causes ; causality, is 
the agency of a cause ; causally, according to the 
order, or series of causes ; causation, the act or 
capability of causing. In grammar, causative 
oenotes that which expresses'* cause or rea.son. 

Whan lie witlwtandoth our temptation, 

R is a cause of Ui.s salvatior.. 

Ch<iuccr*s '/uinferburr/ Tales. 


Y ct is niy truth yplight. 

And love avowed to other lady late. 

That, to remove the samp, 1 have no might 
To rhaiige love causeless, is reproach to warlike" 
knight. Spenser’s Faerie Qtseene, 

Jlis whole oration stood upon a short narration, 
which was the carue of tliis metamorphosis. Sidney. 

Never was man whose a[)prehensions are sober, and 
by a pensive inspection advised, but hatli found by an 
irresistible necessity one everlasting being, all for over 
cuitsiny, and all for ever sustaining. Italcigh. 

The rest shall bear some other sight. 

As cause will be obeyed. Shakspeare. 

O madness of discourse ! 

Thatcaiue sets up with and against thyself. Id. 

Is not the causer of these timeless d(>aths 
As blameful as the executioner. fd. 

The wise and learned, amongst the very Jieathens 
themselves, have all acknowledged some first cause, 
whereupon originally the being of all tilings dependeth : 
neither have they otherwise spoken of that cause, than 
as an agent, which, knowing what and wliy it worketh, 
observeth, in ivorking, a most exact order or law. 

Hooker. 

Human laws arc not to be broken witli scandal, nor 
at ail without reason ; for be that does it causelessly, 
is a despiser of the law, and undervalues its autho- 
rity. Taylor’s Holy Living. 

Spices cause hot and head melancholy, and are for 
that cause forbidden by our physicians, to such men 
as are inclined to this malady, as pepper, ginger, cin- 
namon, cloves, mace, dates, fkc., honey and sugar. 

liurton. Anat. Slid. 

Well hast thou fought 

The better fight, who single bast maintained. 
Against revolted niuUiludes, the cause 
Of truth, mightier than they in arms. Milton. 

That may be miraculously olTcctcd in one, which 
is naturally vausahte in anotiter. 

Uroivne’s Vulgar Errours. 
As he created all things, so is he beyond and in 
them all, in his very essenci', as being the soul oi 
their causalities, and ill" essential cause of their ex- 
isti'iice. Id. 

Thus imiy it more be causally mad(^ out, what Hip- 
])orrates anirmeth. Ld. 

Deinonstralively uncb'rstandiug the simplicity of 
perfection, and the invisible condition of the first 
causator, it was out of the power of earth, or the areo- 
pagy of hell, to work them Ironi it. Id. 

Thus doth sometimes de lude us ia the conceits 
of stars and meteors, besides their allowatde actions, 
ascribing effects thereunto of indrpondeut causation. 

Id. 

As women v<‘t who ap]»rt hoiid 
Some sudden cause of causeless fear. 

Although that seeming caitiie lake cud, 

A shaking through their limbs they find. Waller. 

Yet he docs himself excuse. 

Nor indeed without a cause, 

For, according to the laws. 

Why did Chloe once refuse. Marvell, 

So great, so constant, and so general a pra 
must needs have not only a cause, hut also a great, a 
a constant, and a general cause, every way commensu- 
rate to sucli an effect. South. 

Cause is a substance exerting its power into a< t, to 
make one thing begin to he. Locke 

Things that move so swift as not to affect the senses 
distinctly, and so cause not any train of ideas in the 
mind, are not perceived to move. W* 
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Roach the Almicchty’s sacred throne. 
And make his catuelaa power, the cmae of all things 
known RUicktnore^s Creation. 

Ere to thy cause, and thcc, my heart inclined. 

Or love to party had seduced luy mind. Tickell, 
Says my uncle, I pray you discover. 

What hath been the cimae of your woes. 

That you pine and you whine like a lover, 

T have seen Molly Mog of the Rose. Gay, 

Causal propositions are, where- two propositions are 
joined by causal partichjs ; as, houses wero not built, 
that they might be- destroyed ; Rehoboam was un- 
happy, because he followed evil coiinscl. 

Watts* Logic. 

Yet soon the d«ancc will cause the cheeks to glow. 
And melt the waxen lips, and neck of snow, liishop. 
Now, virtue, now thy powerful succour lend. 
Shield them for liberty wl»o darn to die I 

Ah ! Liberty ! will none tliy came befriimd ? 

' Are these thy sons, thy generous sons that fly. 

Beattie. 

Not to understand a treasure’s w'orth. 

Till lime has stolen away the slighted goo<l. 

Is cause of half the? poverty we ft-el. 

And makes the world the wilderness it is. Cowper. 

Cause stancls ojtposed to ofli’ft. W'o obtain 
the idea of oatise and effect fioni obscrvinix tlio 
vicissitudes of tlniigs, while we perceive sonu; 
qualities or subslanees begirt to exist, and that 
they receive tlieir existence from the due appli- 
cation and operation of other beings. Thus, llui- 
dity in wax or irtetals, is the effect of a certain 
degree of heat, whicli we observe to be constantly 
produced by the application of such heat; which 
we therefore style tiu' eanso. 

Aristotle, and the schoolmen after him, distin- 
guished four kinds of causes; the efficient, the 
material, the formal, and the final. This, like 
many of Aristotle’s distinctions, is only a dis- 
tinction of the various meanings of an ambiguous 
Word; for the efficient, the matter, the form, and 
the end, have nothing common in their nature, 
by whit:h they maybe accounted a spec-ies of the 
same genus; but the Cri’ek word, which w’e 
translate cause, had tliese four different mean- 
ings in Aristotle’s days, and we have added other 
meanings. We do not indeed call the maiu?r or 
the form of a thing its cause; hut we have final 
causes, instrumental causes, occasional causes, 
and many others. Tims the word cause has 
1)(!en so hackneyed, and made to have so many 
difiiTent meanings in the writings of philoso- 
])hers, and in the discourse of the vulgar, that 
its original and [iroper meaning is lost. With 
regard to the phenomena of nature, the impor- 
tant erul of knowing their eanses, is, that we 
may know when to expect them, or how to bring 
them about. This is very often of real impor- 
tance in life; and this ])urpose is served, by 
knowing what, by the course of nature, goes be- 
fore them and is connected with them; and this, 
therefore, we call the cause of sneb a plicnome- 
non. If a magnet be brought near to ,i mariner’s 
compass, the needle, whicli was before at rest, 
immediately begins to move, and bcuds its course 
towards the magBCt, or perhar.s the contrary 
way. If an unlearned sailor is asked the cause 
of this motion of the needle, he is at no loss for 
an answer. lie telLs you it is the magnet; and 
proof is clear; for, remove the inni^et, and 


the effect ceases; bring it near, and the effect il 
again produced. It is, therefore, evident 
sense, that the magnet is the cause of this effect^ 
A Cartesian philosopher enters deeper into the 
cause of this phenomenon. lie observes, that 
the magnet does not touch the needle, and there- 
fore can give it no impulse, lie pities the iv, 
norance of the sailor. The effect i.s produced 
says he, by magnetic effluvia, or subtile matter* 
which passes from the magnet to the needle, and 
forces it from its place, lie can even show you 
in a figure, whore these magnetic effluvia issue 
from the magnet, what round they take, and 
what way they return home again. And thus 
he thinks he comprehends perfectly how, and 
by what cause, the motion of the needle is pro- 
duced. A Newtonian philosopher enquires what 
proof can bo offered for the existence of magne- 
tic effluvia, and cun find none. He thereforo 
holds it as a fiction, an hypothesis; and he has 
learned that hypotheses ought to have no place 
in the philosojihy of nature. He confesses his 
ignorance of the real cause of this motion, and 
thinks that his business as a philosopher is only 
to find from experiment the laws by which it is 
regulated in all cases. These three per.ioru 
differ much in their sentiments with regard to 
the real cause of this phenomenon; and theraaa 
who knows most is lie who is sensible that he 
knows nothing of the matter. Yet all the three 
speak the same language, and acknowledge tha’ 
the cause of this motion is the attractive or re- 
pulsive power of t!ie magnet. What has beei; 
said of this, may be apjjlied to every ]>lienoine- 
noii tlial falls w ithin the compass of natural phi- 
losophy. We deceive ourselves, if w'C cuncLivt 
that W’e can |)oint out the real efficient cause ci 
any on<* of them. The grandest discovery ever 
made in natural philosophy, was that of the law 
of gravitation, which ojicns such a view of out 
planetary system, that it looks like something 
divine*. But the author of this discovery vva*. 
aw’are that he discovered no real cause, but only 
the law or rule according to wdiicb the unknown 
cause operates. Natural philosojihers, who think 
accurately, have a precise meaning to the terne 
they use in the science ; and when they pretend 
to show the cause of any phenomenon of nature, 
they mean by tlie cause a law of nature of whicli 
that phenomenon is a necessary consequcnci* 
The whole object of natural philosophy, as New- 
ton leaches, is reducible to these two heads' 
first, by just induction from experiment and ob- 
servation, to discover the laws of nature; and 
then to apply those law’s to the solution of tb'* 
phenomena of nature. This was all that this 
great philosopher attempted, and all that he 
thought attainable. And this indeed he attained 
in a great measure, with regard to the motions 
of our planetary system, and with regard to tin* 
rays of light. But supposing that all the phe- 
nomena, which fall within the reach of our senses, 
were accounted for from general laws of nature, 
justly deduced from experience; that is, sup- 
posing natural philosophy brought to ks utmost 
perfection, it does not discover the cfticient 
cause of any ore phenomenon in nature. 
laws of nature are the rules according to wduc • 
the effects are produced ; but there must be 
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cause which operates according to these rules. The 
rules of navigation never navigated a ship. The 
rules of architecture never built a house. Natural 
philosophers, by great attention to the course of 
nature, have discovered many of her laws, and 
liave very happily applied tlicra to account for 
many phenomena : but they have never disco- 
vered the efficientcause of any one phenomenon ; 
nor do those who have distinct notions of the 
principles of the science make any such pretence. 
Upon the theatre of nature we see innumerable 
effects, which require an agent endowed witli 
active power ; but the agent is behind the scene. 
Whether it be the Supreme Cause alone, or a 
subordinate cause or causes ; and if subordinate 
causes be employed by the Almighty, what their 
nature, their number, and their ditlbrent offices 
may be, are things hid, doubtless for wise rea- 
sons, from the human eye. 

Causk, in medical language. The cause of a 
disease is defined by Calen to be that during the 
presence of which we are ill, and which being 
removed the disorders immediately cease. The 
doctrine of the causes of diseases is called etio- 
logy. Physicians divide causc.s into procatarc- 
tic, proximate, and remote. 

Cause, ])rocatarctic, aina Trpmcarapirroca, or 
primitive incipient, is either an occas-on which 
of its own nature does not begot a disease, but 
happening on a body incliniul to diseases occa- 
sions a fever, gout, &c. (such as watcldng, fast- 
itig, and the like), or an evident and manifest 
cause which immediately produces the disease, 
as being sufficient thereto; such as a sword in 
respect of a wound. 

('ause, proximate, that principle in the body, 
which being present, the disease is also ])resent; 
or, which being removed, the disease is taken 
away ; such as the ston(,‘ in a nephritic patient, 
the virus of the small pox, syphilis. Sec. 

Cause, remote, predisponent, or antecedent, 
aina TrpoijyHfifVT], a latent disposition of the 
body, from whence some disease may arise; such 
as a {ilethora in respect of a fever, or cacochyinia 
in respect of a scurvy. 

('4esi: WAV, Dkvil’s, a famous road of stones 
aiid rubbish, which ranges tlirough the county 
of Northumberland, commonly sujiposcd to be 
Koman. 

( AUSKWAY, (i jam’s, a liuge pile of Basaltic 
columns in Antrim, Ireland. Sec Basaltes, 
and (j ( A N t’s ( ’ a u s f.w a y . 

or } Pr, chuustsee ; \V\\.calz(itn ; 
Causeway, w. ) Scot, cuheij ; Mid. Lat. tul- 
ceota, A raised, paved path ; a patli elevated 
above the rest of the ground. Causeway is an 
incorrect spelling. 

To Shuppiin the lot came forth westward hy the 
1 Chron. xxvi. 16. 

The other way Satan went down. 

The causeway to hcll-^atc. , Miltmi, 

out that broad causey will direct yoir way. 

And you may reach the town by break of day. 

Uru Dryden. 

\VE jiarts the valp .with shady row-^ ? 

Vhose scats the weary traveller repose ? Pi^e. 

CAUSTIC Curve, in the higher geometry, a 
curve formed by the coticourse or coincidence of 
•6 rays of light reffected from some other carve. 


CA'USTICAL, adj.^ Fr. caustique ; 
Causti'city, n. ( cattsficus; xavriKo^. That 
Ca'ustick, 7t. & at//. ^ which can burn. A 
Ca^ustickness, n. 3 burning application. It 
usually designates a chemical preparation in- 
tended to destroy some part of the flesh ; figu- 
ratively, a bitter, sarcastic speaker. 

If extirpation be safe, tlie best way will be by c«t«- 
tical medicines, or escaroticks. fVisnnun's Surg, 

I proposed eradicating by escaroticks, and began 
wUh a caustic stone. id. 

Air too hot, cold, and moist, abounding perhaps 
witJi caustic, astringent, and coagulating particles. 

Ar hut knot. 

Tt was a tenderness to mankind, that introduced 
corrosives and caustics, which are indeed but artilicial 
fires. Temple. 

The piercing caustics ply their spiteful power. 
Kinetics ranch, and keen catharticks scour. Garth. 
Causticity, ;i tpiality belonging to several 
sub-stances, by tlie acrimony of vvliicli the parts 
of livinig animals may be corroded and destroyed. 
Botlies which liave this quality, w'lieii taken in- 
ternally, are true poisons. The causticity of 
some of these, as of arsenic, is so deadly, that 
even their external use is proscribed by most 
physicians. Several others, as nitrous acid, lapis 
infernalis or lunar caustic, common caustic, and 
butter of antimony, are daily and successfully 
used to consume fungous flesh, to open issues, 
&c. They succeed very well when jiroperly em- 
ployed and skilfully managed. 

Caustics are generally divided into four 
sorts ; the common stronger caustic, the common 
milder caustic, tlie antinionial caustic, and the 
lunar caustic. See Causticity, Cuemistky, 
and Pharmacy, 

(’ATJTL’.L, 7i. N Old t'r. caw/f//^, c«?c- 
CA'uTF.LouSjrtf^'. i tcU irx, ccMlcllcr ; Lat. 
(bvViEi.ousuY, adv.\canlus, ‘ Cautelle,’ says 
Ca'utelousn ESS, 71. i SbcfW’ood, ‘a wile, cau- 
(’■a'utelty, n. J telle, sleight; a crafty 
roach or fet(!fi ; guileful devise or endeavour; 
also craft, .subtiltie, trumpcric, deceit, cousenage. 
(•aiiteller, to deceive, beguile, cousen, over- 
reach.’ These definitions are so full, that it is 
unnecessary to .say more in addition, than that 
cautel sometimes was used in the sense of a cau- 
tion, (’aulelous and cautelously had, also, in 
former times, an innocent as well as a sinister 
meaning; they stood for cautious, wary, provi- 
dent. 

Of themsclvns, for the most part, they are so caute- 
lous and wily-headed, espceially being men of so small 
experience and practice iu law matters, that you would 
wonder whence they borrow such suhlillies and sly 
shifts. Spenser on Ireland. 

Perliaps he loves you now , 

And now no soil of cautel doth besmirch 
The virtue «)f his will. Sliahspeare. 

Your son 

Will or exceed the common, or be caught 
With cauUdous baits and practice. Id, 

Palladio doth wish, like a cautclous artisan, that the 
inward walls might bear some good share in the bur- 
den. Wotton. 

All pretorian courts, if any of the partiet be laid 
asleep, under pretence of a retirement, and the other 
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imttj' doth cavtehmly pet tlio start and advantage ; 
▼et they will set back all things in statu quo prius. 

Bcunm. 

The Jews, not resolved of the sciatica side of Jacob, 
do oa^elinultff in their diet, abstain from both. 

Brmcne. 

CA'UTKRIZK, V. x Fr, canterher ; Lat. 

Cauteriza'i ion, ,* xavrifpiov. 

Ca'uterizino, n. n To cauterise is to burn 

Ca'uteiusm, n. i the fiesh with ii hot 

Ca^jtkv.y, n, ^ iron, which is called 

the actual cautery, or with some chemical caus- 
tic, which is denoininuteJ the potential cautery. 
Cauterising signifies burning with a cautery. 
Cauterism is the apjdication of cautery. 

For each w'ord a blister, and each false 
Tic as a cauterizing to the root o* th' tongue. 
Consuming it with speaking. Sfutfapeare. 

No marvel though cantharides have such a corro- 
sive and cauterizing ([uiihly j for there is not one other 
of the iusecta but is bred of a duller matter. 

Bacon's Natural History. 

In heat of fight it w'ill be, necessary to have your 
actual cautery always ready • for that will secure the 
bleeding arle,ries in a moment. Wiseman's Surgery. 

The design of the cautery is to prevent the canal 
fcom closing •, hut the operators confess that, in per- 
sons cauterized, the teais trickle down ever after. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

C'AT Tr.RiSAJ loN, in meilicTnc, the art of burn- 
ing fiesh. In some places they cauterise with 
burning tow, in others with cotton or moxa, in 
otfiers with live coals ; some use Spanish wax, 
others pyramidal pieces of linen, others gold or 
silver ; Severinus recommends flame blown 
through a pipe ; but what is usually preferred 
among us is a hot iron, (’aiiterising irons arc of 
various figures: some flat, others round, .some 
curved, &c. of all which we find draughts in Al- 
hueasi.s, Scultetus, Ferrara, and others. Some- 
times a cautery is applied through a capsula, to 
prevent any terror from the sight of it. This 
method was invented by Plaeentinus, and de- 
scribed by Scultetus. In the use of all cauteries, 
care is to be taken to defend the neighbouring 
parts, either by a lamina, defensive plaster, or 
lint moistened in oxycrate. Sometimes the hot 
iron is transmitted through a copper canula, for 
the greater safety of the adjoining parts. The 
degrees and manners of cauterising arc varied 
according to the iirilure of the disease and the 
part affected. 

Cai TKRV, in surgery, a medicine for burning, 
eating, or corroding any solid part of the body. 
See PiiARM.toY. 

CATITION, V. n."| Fr. canfioti; It. cait- 

Ca'cttonai,, ndj. j to; Span.iv/Mcmn; l.at. 

Ca'ci ION ARY, flc/y. [cautio. The verb sig- 

Ca'utious, adj. f nilies to warn ; to ap- 

Ca'utiousi.y, adv. 1 prise of a danger. The 

Ca'utiousnkss, ?t. J noun hears the v.arious 
meanings of wariness; provident care to avert 
danger or evil ; security for and against ; a pro- 
visionary precept ; warning. (.’auuonary is a 
'jjledge given as ailjeAurily ; and, also, a hint of 
something to be avtii^ded. 

Such conditions, and euutions of the condition, as 
might assure with as much assurance as worldly mat- 
ters bear. Sidney. 


The Cedar, upon this new acquest, gave him psttl 
of Baccharia for caution for his disbursements. ***1 

tfmell. 

I could not but approve their generous consunev 
and cautiousness. King CharUt 

The parliament would yet give his majesty suff,.! 
cient caution that the war should be prosecuted. 

Clarendon, 

I am made the cautitmary pledge. 

The gage and hostage of your keeping it. 

Southeme. 

They know how fickle common lovers are ; 

Their oaths and vows arc cautiously believed ; 

For few there are but have been once deceived. 

J^ryden. 

In dc.spitc of all the rules and cautions of govern- 
ment, the most dangerous and mortal of vices will 
come off. L* Estrange. 

How shall our thought avoid the various snare : 

Or wisdom to our cautioned soul declare 
The different shapes thou plcasest to employ. 

When bent to hurt, and certain to destroy ? Prior. 

Attention to the forementioned symptoms afibrds 
the best cautions and rules of diet, by way of preven- 
tion. Ar but knot 

Wc should always act with great cautiousness and 
circumspection, in points, where it is not impossible 
that wc may he d('ceived. Addison. 

I.s there no security for the island of Britain ? lias 
tlic enemy no e.autiimnry towns luid s(?a-ports to , give 
us for securing trade ? Swift. 

Be cautious of him ; for he is sometimes an iucon- 
Klant lover, because he hath a great advantage. Id. 

Ti> Rutter here, to Rutter there, on wing; 

To talk, to tease, to simper or t(» sing. 

To prude it, to coquette it,— -him to trust, 

Who.se vain, loose life should caution, or disgust. Id. 
'Miis shall direct thy cautious tread aright, 

Though not one glaring lamp enliven night. Gay_ 

For youth alas, nor cautious age, 

Nor strcngtli, nor speed, eludes their rage, 

Beattie. 

There is a courageous wisdom : tliere is also a false 
reptile prudence, the result not of caution but of fear. 

Burke, 

‘ Infers a poor player.’ — Then, *■ play out the play. 
Ye villains !’ and above all keep a sharp c'-ye, 

Much less on what yon do than what you say ; 

Be hypocritical, be. cautious, bo 

Not what you seem, hut always what you see, 

Byron's Don Juan. 

CAUVKRY, or Cavery, a noble river of 
Hinclostan, in the province of Tanjore, whicli 
rises near the coast of Malabar, among the Coory 
hills, and passing through the Mysore, near Se- 
ringtipatani, below the Ghauts, falls into the sea 
by .several mouths, after a course of nearly 400 
miles. The i.sland of Seringham is opposite to 
Trichinopoly, formed by it. 

To Caw, V. n. A word imitative of the sound. 
To cry as the raven, or crow : a term of reproach. 

Riisset-pated choughs, many in sort. 

Rising -Axid fawing at tho gun’s report. 

Shakspeare. 

A walk of aged elms, so very high, that the rook? 
and crows upon the tops seem to bo cawing in another 
region. Addison. 

The rook, wild high amid the boughs. 

In early spring, his airy city builds, 

And ceaseless ctftt’s. Thomson's Spring- 

Cutring rooks, and kites that swim sublime 

In still repeated circles, sereaiiiing loud. 
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The boding owl. 

That hails the rising moon, have chirms for me. 

Ctwper, 

Our * royal bird’ 

Gone down it seems to Scotland, to bo fiddled 
Unto by Sawney^s violin, wc have heard ; 

, me, caw thee,* for six months hath been hatching. 
This scene of royal itch and loyal scratching. 

Byron^t Don Jttan. 
CAXAMARCA, a province of Pern, South 
America, bounded on the north by that of Jaen, 
west by that of Sana and by a part of Trux- 
illo, south by that of lluamachuco, south-east 
by the province of Caxamarquilla, east by that 
of Chachapoyas, and north-west by that of Luya, 
Chillaos, and Piura. It is 120 miles in length, 
from south-east to north-west, and 108 in 
breadth, lying between the fifth and eighth de- 
grees of south latitude. This province is much 
intersected by ramifications of the Cordillera ; 
and, having several low valleys, exhibits an epi- 
tome of all the various climates of the earth, from 
extreme heat to intense eold*: all kinds of fruit 
and grain peculiar to difibrent climates are there- 
fore cultivated. It abounds also in cattle and 
poultry ; and several obrages, manufactories of 
t;loth, baizes, blankets, and tocuyos, have Ix'en 
established here. The most extensive manufic- 
tories of w^oollen cloths are l*ol!oc ami Sondor, 
belonging in 1812 to Don Tomas ihieno ; ami 
that for blatikets, at Yana-caneha, belongiiv^; at 
the same date to Don Miguel Sarachaga. The 
blankets are tastefully embroidered with loose 
yarn by tlie Indians, before they und(?rgo the ope- 
ration of fulling. Many silver and gold mines 
also exist in the province ; but since the disco- 
very of the rich ores of (lualgayoe, in the neigh- 
bouring province of Chola, those of Caxamarca 
have been abandoned. On the shores of the 
river de las Crisnejas, which falls into the Mara- 
Dun, arc sever.d vvasliing places (lavaderos), of 
gold. On the north side of the piovince, where 
»t joins that of .laen, excellent bark tree.s are 
found. The population is about 50,000. 

Caxam Aiu’A, the capital, is w^ell supplied with 
flesh meat, poultry, bread, gram, vegetables, 
fruit, and every necessary of life ; cheese and 
butter are plentiful ; of the latter, a fresh supply 
is brought from the country every day. line 
fruits are also obtained from the valleys, such as 
paltas, the vegetable marrow, chirimoyas, and 
pine-apples, particularly from that part called 
de las Balsas, where the road to Chachapoyas 
crosses the Maranon. It carries on a consider- 
able trade with Lambayeque and other places 
on the coast, furnishing them with the different 
home inanmactured articles; such as baizes, 
bayetones, panctes, a kind of coarse cloth, blan- 
kets, flannels, tocuyos, &,c. and receiving in re- 
turn European manufactures, soap, sugar, cocoa, 
brandy, wine, indigo, hierbade Paraguay, salted 
fish, iron, steel, &c. The inhabitants of the in- 
tenor resort hither as to a kind of mart, for the 
purpose of selling tlreir own produce and mann- 
actures, and for purchasing others whidi tliey 
•nay squire ; some of the shops are well stored 
European goods. Caxamarca is intere.sting 
|n Jie history of Peru, as l»cing the residence of 
“e unfortunate emperor Atahualpa, the last of 


the Peruvian incas, when the celebrated Pizarro 
landed at Tumpai, near the mouth of the Guaya- 
quil. Here are still shown a large room, part 
of the old palace, and the residence of the ca- 
cique Astopilco, where this ill-fated monarch 
was kept a prisoner for the space of three months, 
or from the first day of his meeting Pirarro to 
the (lay on which he was murdered by order of 
tliat general ; and in this room is the mark which, 
he made on the wall, promising to fill it to that 
heiglit with silver and gold as a ransom. In the 
chapel belonging to the common gaol, which was 
formerly part of the palace, the altar stands on 
the stone on which Atahualpa was placed by the 
Spaniards and strangled, and under which he 
was buried. Near the fountain in the plasa are 
also visible the foundation stones of the small 
battery erected by Pizarro, in the front of which 
A^alverde delivered his famous harangue to the 
inen, and whence he commanded the Spanish 
soldiers to massacre the Indians. About a league 
from the city are the baths where the inca was 
living when Pizarro arrived ; the one on the right 
hand is called the bath of the inca. The present 
population of this city is about 12,000. See 
Mr. Stephenson s Twenty Years' Residence in 
South Atuerica, vol. ii. 

CAXAM AlKiU I LEA, Pata/, or PatAjU town 
and province of Peru, bounded on the east by the 
mountainous Indian country, on the north-east 
and north by the province of Chachapoyas, on 
the west and iioith-west by the river Amazons, 
here called the Tunguragna, which separates it 
from the provinces of C.'axamarca, ( luamachuco, 
and Conchucos ; and on the south by that of 
lluarnalies. It is seventy-eight miles long from 
north to south, and eighteen wide, h'rom the 
east boundary of this province flow the principal 
tributary .streams of the Amazons. It is of very 
diversified temperature, but, in the warm and 
temperate regions, very productive in wheat, 
maize, bark, potatoes and sugar. There arc also 
some gold and silver mines in the proviiuic. Po- 
pulation about 8,000. This is likewise the 
name of several small settlements ofl*eru. The 
capital is in latitude 7° 36' S. 

CAX AT AM B(.), a mountainous and cold pro- 
vince of lYni, bounded on the north by the pro- 
vince of Iluailas, or Guailas, on the north-east 
by that of Conchuios, on the east by that of 
lluarnalies, or Guamalies, on the south-east by 
that of Tarma, on the south by that of Chancay, 
and on the north-west by that of Santa. It is 
100 miles from north-east to south-west, and 
about the same extent from north-west to south- 
east. It produces grain and cochineal, and 
abounds in cattle, .seecis, and fruits, and still more 
in sheep, from the fleece of which its inhabitants 
manufacture a cloth peculiar to the province. 
Caxatambo, the chief town, is in lat. 10" 27' S. 

CA'XON, 71. A burlesque appellation of a 
wig. 

The nuptials to grace, came from every quarter 
The worthies of Rag Fair, old Caxotia who barter ; 
Who the coverings of judges and counsellors’ nobs. 
Cut down into majors, queus, scratches, and hobs. 

Htiddesfu'^d. 

Caxon, in inctalbirgy, a cliost of ores of sil 
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ver, or any other metal that has been burnt, 
ground, and washed, and < is ready to be re- 
fined. 

CAXTON (William), commonly known as 
the first English printer, as, although Corsellis 
brought wooden types from Ilaerlem, yet Caxton 
■was the first who used fusile types in Kngland. 
He was born in Kent about the year 1412, and 
was apprenticed to a mercer of London. On 
his master’s death, he was appointed agent 
for that company in the Low Countries, and was 
also employed, together with R. Whitehall, Esq. 
by Edward IV. to conclude a commercial treaty 
with the duke of Burgundy. During his resi- 
dence in Flanders he acquired a knowledge of 
the new invention of printing, and the first book 
he executed was the Recuyell of the History of 
Troy, translated by himself from the French, - 
1471. On his return to Fingland, he set up a 
ress near Westminster Abbey, and the first 
ook there printed was, as fur as can be ascer- 
tained, the Game of Chessc. In the Bodleian 
library there is a copy of TEsop’s Fables, printed 
by Caxton, which is believed to be tl»e first book 
winch has its leaves numbered. After living to 
upwards of eighty, he died in 1494. 

CAYANG, in botany, a leguminous plant, 
cultivated in the Mogul dominions for food. It 
is a kind of coarse pulse ; of which the Euro- 
peans use great quantities on ship-board in the 
F^ast Indies. It is a species of the cytisus. 

CAYF.NNE, an island of French Guiana, 
South America, about eighteen miles in length 
from north to south, and ten miles broad. It is 
sep.irated from the main land of Guiana by the 
river Cayenne, and the Ouya. The .soil towards 
the north is fertile and pleasant, hut southwanl 
the country i.s fiat, and abounds in marslty mea- 
dows, which arc inundated periodically. Horses, 
cattle, goals, and sheep, abound every where. This 
island is well known to liave given name to the 
pepper capsicum minimum which is now obtained, 
however, both in the East and West Indies. 
This island was first settled by the French in 
162.'», and abandoned by them in 1G.'>4, when 
the Faiglish took possession of it, and were in 
their turn, compelled to leave it in 16G4. The 
Dutch seized it in IG7G, but it was rectjvered by 
F’ ranee in the following year, and, though it ca- 
pitulated to the British in IHOO, was confirmed 
to its old masters at the p(;ace of Paris in 1H14. 
The north point is in 5® 0 N. lat., and long. 62® 
l.Y W. 

Cayennk, the capital, stands on tli- north 
shores of the island, and is defended by the fort 
San Louis. The harbour is convement, though 
small, and the town, bnilt in the form of a regu- 
lar hexagon, contains about 200 houses. 
f CAYLLAC, a sw^eet scented wood which 
grows in Siam ; the Siamese and Chinese burn 
it in their temples. 

CAYLUS ((’ountde). Marquis de Sh may, 
baron de Bransac, was horn at Pails 1692. He 
entered into the corps of the inousqr.elaires; and 
in his first campaign, ip, 1709, he distinguished 
himself by Ins valol* in such a manner, that 
Louis XIV. commended him before all the court. 
Upon the peace of Rastadt he travelled into 
Italy, an<\ after a year’s absence returned to 
Paris, and quitted the army. He then' set out 


for the Levant,, arrived at Smyrna, visited the 
ruias of Ephesus, and travelled through a great 
part of Europe and Asia. The Academy of^ 
Painting and Sculpture adopted him an honorary 
member in 1731 ; the acaddny of Belles Lettres 
conferred on him a similar honor in 1742. \ 
fortunate accident soon after furnished him with 
the means of showing the composition and the 
coloring of the pictures of ancient Rome. Hig 
colored drawings which the fiimous Bartoli had 
taken there from antique pictures, fell into his 
hands. He had them engraved ; and, before he 
enriched- the French king’s cabinet with them, he 
gave a beautiful edition of them at his own ex- 
pense. Amidst his researches, nothing afforded 
him so much pleasure as his discovery of en- 
caustic painting. A description of Pliny’s, but 
too concise to give a clear view of the matter 
suggested the first idea of it. He availed him- 
self of the skill of Dr. Magault, a celebrated 
chemist of Paris, and by repeated experiments 
found out the secret of incorporating wax with 
divers tints and colors, and of making it obe- 
dient to the pencil. Pliny mentions two kinds 
of encaustic painting practised by the ancient.s; 
one performed with wax, and the other upon 
ivory, with hot punches of iron. It was the for- 
mer that count Caylns had the merit of reviving; 
and M. IMiintz afterwards made many experi- 
ments to carry it to perfection. In the liands of 
count Caylus, literature and tlie arts lent each 
other mutual aid. He [)ublis]ied about forty dis- 
sertations in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres, and founded a prize of 500 livres, 
the object of which is to explain, by ineatis ot 
authors and monuments, the usages of ancitmi 
nations. That he might enjoy with the whole 
world the treasures he had collected, he caused 
them to be engraved, and gave a learned des- 
crijition of them in a work which he embellishco 
with 800 plates. To him llie world is also 
ini’ebted for that magnificent work, the De- 
scription of the Gems in the Royal Cabinet, 
He died in Scjiternber 17G5. llis inonu 
ment, in the chapel of St. Germain I’Auxerrois, 
is perfectly the tomb of an antiquary. It w.ns 
an ancient sepulchral antique, of the most beau- 
tiful porphyry, with ornaments in the Egyptian 
taste. I'rom the moment ho procured it, he had 
destined it t:. grace the place of his interment. 

CAYMAN, in zoology, a species of alligator, 
Ivund in the southern parts of America, and on 
the coast of Guinea. This animal i.s the scourge 
and terror of all the large rivers of South Auui 
rica. Their boldness is such that a cayniao 
has been known to come into the centre of 
an assembly of people iri a public walk, 
seize a full grown man and drag him into the 
bed of the river for food. This happened once 
at Angostura in the presence of the governor 
and several other persons. The following ac- 
count of catcfiing the cayman we quote from the 
Travels of Mr. \Vaterlon in 1824. Having b'aited 
a large hook witn meat, they waited till one of 
these animals swallowed the bait, and t(iey then 
had to pull him up and secure him. * If y®'* 
pull him up,’ say the Indians, *as soon as he 
sees you on the briiiic of the river, he will run at 
you and destroy you.’ * Never mind,’ says our 
traveller, * pull away, and leave the rest to me. 
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Aixi accordingly he placed himself upon the 
shore, with the mast of the c|||pe in his hand, 
ready to force it down the throat of the crocodile 
as soon as soon as he made his appearance. 

< ily the time the cayman was within two yards 
of me, I saw, says Mr. Waterton, he was in a state 
of fear and perturbation. I instantly dropped 
the mast, sprung up and jumped upon his back, 
turning half round as I vaulted, so that I gained 
my seat with my face in a right position. I im- 
mediately seized his fore legs, and, by main 
force, twisted them on his back; thus they 
served me for a bridle. 

* lie now seemed to have recovered from his 
surprise, and probably fancying himself in hos- 
tile company, he began to plunge furiously, and 
laslied the sand with his long and powerful tail. 
I was out of reach of the strokes of it, by being 
near his head. He continued to plunge anil 
strike, and made my seat very uncomfortable. It 
must have been a line sight for an unoccupied 
spectator. 

‘The people roared out in triumph, and were S' 
vociferous, that it was some time before they heard 
me tell them to pull me and my beast of burden far- 
ther inland. I was apprehensive the rope iui;;ht 
break, and then there would have been every chance 
of going down to the regions unci'jr water with 
the cayman. That would have been more peri- 
lous than Arion's marine morning ride : — 
Dclphini insidens, vada cciTiila sukat Arion. 

‘ The people now dragged us above forty yards 
on the sand, it was the first and last time I was 
ever on a cayman’s back. Should it lx.* asked 
how 1 managed to keep my scat, I would answer, 
I hunted some years with Lord Darlington’s fox 
hoimd^’ ’ 

CAYSTER, or Cav STRi s, in ancient geogra- 
phy, a river of Ionia, whose mouth Ptolemy 
places between Colophon and Ephesus ; com- 
mended by the poets for the number of its swans. 
Its source was in the Montes Cilbiani. 

CAYUCA, a river of North America, which 
falls into the Lake Erie on the south shore, about 
forty mih!S east of the moutli of Huron. Its 
mouth is capable of being navigated by sloops 
from the lake. 

(.■AYi oA Lake is in the state of New York 
and comity of Onondaga. It extends north and 
south to the length of thirty-eight miles, its 
breadth varies from one to fotir miles, and its 
shore is very irregular. The north point is 
twenty-five miles south of lake Ontario. This 
lake freezes in winter about six or eight miles 
above the outlet ; remaining open in the deeper 
parts. Lat. of the Nortli Point 42'’ 28' N. long. 
76^ 42' W . 

Cayucja is also in the state of New York, and 
Was erected into a separate county in 1799. Its 
form is irregular. On thc^ north, where it is 
narrow, it is bounded by Lake Ontario, »*ast 
hy Onondaga and Cortlandt counties, south by 
'i ioga county, west by Seneca county. Its great- 
est length north and south is seventy miles ; its 
greatest width is twenty miles. The whole area, 
which is broken and hilly, is computed at 845 
Wjuare miles, or .540,800 acres. Calcareous petri- 
wetioDs are frequent here, and salt springs are 


found, and wrought to a considerable extent, 
also good limestone. The manufactures are 
woollen, linen, and cotton cloths. The county 
lias also several nourishing iron works, distille- 
ries and tanning establisliments ; it sends three 
members to C^ongress. 

CAZKiUE, Caciqce. See Ca< iock. 
CEANOTHlbS, New Jersey Te:«, in botany, 
a genus of the monogynia order, and pentan- 
dria class of plants ; natural order forty-third, 
dumosse : cal, qiiituiuepartite ; petals five, 
pouched and archetl : Fiicrr a dry, irilocular, 
and trispennous berry. There are ten species, 
of which the most remarkable is the C. Ameri- 
caniis, a native of most parts of Nortli America, 
from whence the seeds have beim imported into 
Europe. In England this plant seldom rises 
more than three feet high. The stem, which is 
of a pale brown color, sends out brandies from 
the bottom. These are thin, flexible, and of a 
reddish color, which has occasioned this tree to 
be called retl twig. The leaves stand on reddish 
pedicles, about lialf an inch in length. They 
are oval, serrated, pointed, alxmt two inches and 
a half lonir, are proportionably broad, and have 
three nerves running lengthwise. The flowers 
groAv at the ends of the twigs in clusters : they 
are of a white color, and when in blow give the 
shrub a most beautiful appearance. Indeed, it 
seems to he almost covereil with them, as there 
is usually a cluster at the cud of nearly every 
twig : and the leaves which ajipcar among them 
serve as ornaments only. This tree blows in 
•Inly ; and the flowers arc succeeded by small 
brownish fruit, in whi(:h the seeds sometimes 
ripen ill England. It is propagated by layers ; 
or from seeals sown in pots of conqiost, consisting 
of two parts of virgin earth well tempered and 
one part sand, about a qunrti r of an inch ilcep. 
The young seedlings must be defended from ex- 
treme cold in winter, as well as from tbe jiarchin; 
drought in summer. The best time of layering 
is in summer, just liefore they begin to flower: 
At that time lay the tender twigs of the spring 
shoots ill the earth, and nip oil the end which 
would produce the flowers. Within fifteen 
months some of them will he rooted, 

(!EASE, w,, o. At. &, u.-Y Fr. cesser; Lat. & 
('e'asf.ino. At. f Ital. eesstn'e ; from 

Ce'aski.ess, to give place, 

Cf/askt.essi.y. • J give ground, retreat. 

To stop, to quit, to leave, to depart from, to de- 
sist from being or doing ; to put an end to ; to 
discontinue; to decease, to die. It is followed 
hy from before a noun. 

Therefore for Christ siitfridc in fleisch, be ye also 
aarmed hi the same ihenking. for he that sulVride in 
fleisehc ccenside fro synnes. 

Wicklif's Nnv Test. 2 Pet. iv. 
Evermore joic ghc, witlumte cevsyry preie ghe. 

Id. 1 Thesa. V. 

Wash you, make you cleane : take away the cuill 
of your ■w'orkes from before miue eyes : cease to do 
euill. Breeches Jiihle. Isai. i* 

(ret on your t loak, and haste you to lord Tiinoa 
Importune him for my monies ; be not ceased 
With slight denial. Shakspeare. Thnon of Athens. 

Cease to persuade, rny loving Proteus ; 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 

Id. Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
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The ceate of majesty 

Diet not alone ; but, like a gulf, doth draw 
Wliat's near it, with it. Id. Hamlet. 

Tho main consents are had ; and here vie’!! stay 
To see our widower’s second marriajje-day. 

Count. Which better than the, first () dear heaven 
bless ! 

Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature cease. 

Id. All's Well. 

The care of God ceaseth not over bis own, either in 
death or after it. Bp. Hall, 

At first, every man thinks his f. llow mocks him; 
but now-, perceiving this serious confusion, their only 
Answer was silence and ceasing : they could not come 
together, for no man could call them to be understood. 

Id. 

You may sooner, by imagination, quicken or slack 
a motion, than raise or cease it ; as it is easier to 
make a dog go slower, than to make him stand still. 

Bacon's Natural History. 

He scarce had ceoued, when the superior fiend 
Was moving toward the shore ; his pondrous shield. 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round. 

Behind him cast. Milton. 

All these with ceaseless praise his works behold. 
Both day and night. Id. 

There the wicked cease from troubling ; and there 
tho weary be at rest. Job iii. 17. 

That praying always the ensuing discourse showeth 
to import restless importunity, and perseverance in 
prayer : the same which is so often commended to us 
by the phrases not to faint, or fauller ; not to ceate, 
or give over; to continue iiisiaut, or hold out stoutly ; 
to strive earnestly, or contest and struggle in prayers. 

Barrow's Sermons. 

My guiltless blood must quench the ceaseless fire. 
On which my endless tears w'crc bootless spent. 

Fairfax. 

The soul being removed, the faculties and opera- 
tions of life, sense, and int«-Uection, cease from that 
moles corporea, and are no longer in it. 

Hale's Oriyin of Mankind. 

But now the wonder ceases, since I see 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee. Dryden. 
The ministers of Christ have ceased from their la- 
bours. Bp. Spratt. 

Tijko an oak 

That stands secure, though all the winds employ 
Their ceaseless roar ; and only sheds its leaves. 

Or mast, which the nivolviug spring restores. 

Philips. 

Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife. 

And let me languish into life. Pope's Ode. 

When it is the <»np, ruling, never-ceasing desire of 
»'itr hearts, that God may be the beginning and end, 
t!i.' reason and motive, of our doing or not doing, 
truin in«)rning to night ; then every where, we are 
r.jually olTered up to the eternal Spirit. Law. 

Defender of my rightful cause. 

While anguish from iny booom draws 
'I’hc deep-felt sigh, the ceaseless prayer, 

O make thy serv.ant still thy care. Merrick. 

And too short-lived, to reach the realms of pi-acc. 
Must cease for ever when the poor shall ccaar. 

Cimper. 

By ceaseless action aiM that is sut sists, 

Constant rotation of tho unw'caried wheel 
That nature rides upon, maintains her health. 

Her beauty, her fertility. Id. 
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It is that settled ceaseless gloom. 

The fahlet^ehrcw wanderer bore, 

TJiat will nt^ook beyond the tomb. 

But cannot hope for rest before. Byron, n, 

What is my being? Thou hast ceased to be ! Ifi, 

CKBES, of Thebes, a Socratic philosopher 
author of the admired Tales : or, Dialogues on 
the Birth, Life, and Death of Mankind. He 
flourished about A. A. (L 405. The above piece 
is mentioned by Lucian, D. Laertius, Tertullian, 
and Suidas : but of Cebes himself we have no 
account, except that he is once mentioned by 
Plato, and once by Xenophon. The former says 
of liim, in his Phmdo, that he was a sagacious 
investigator of truth, and never assented without 
the most convincing reasons : the latter, in his 
Memorabilia, ranks him among the few intimates 
of Socrates, who excelled the rest in innocence 
of life. 

CRCIT., a county of Maryland, on the eastern 
.shore, and in tho north-east corner of the state, 
bounded on the north by Pennsylvania; on 
the west by the Susepiohanna and ('hesapeako 
Bay ; on the south by tho Sassafras, wliich se- 
parates it from Kent county ; and on the east 
by the .state of Delaware. The lands, though 
hilly, arc fertile. The chief town is Elkton. 

Cecii, (William), lord Burleigh, treasurer of 
Emgland in tho reign of queen Llizabeth, the 
son of Richard Cecil, E^sq. master of the robes 
to king Henry VllL, was horn at Bourn, in 
Jyincolnshire, in 1.520, and received the vudiincnls 
of his education at (jranlham. About 1.53.5 he 
was entered of St. .fohn's College, Cambridge. 
At the age of sixteen he read a sophistry lecture, 
and at nineteen another on the ( In^ek language, 
which was not then much cultivated. Tn 1541 
lie w(mt to J.ondon with an intention to study 
law; and accordingly entered himself of (iray’s 
Inn, but Henry Vlll. hearing of his classical 
and other learning, gave liim the reversion of the 
custos brevium, worth £2l0 a year. About this 
time he married the sister of Sir .lolin Cheke; 
and in 1547 was appointed master of requests 
by the protector, Somerset ; and soon after at- 
tended his noble patron on his expedition against 
the Scots. In 1548 Mr. (vCcil was made secre- 
tary of state ; hut in 1549, the duke of Northum- 
berland’s faction prevailing, he suffered in the 
disgnice of the protei^tor, and was sent prisoner 
to tlie Tower. After three months confinenumt 
he was released , in 1.5.51 restoreil to his office, 
and soon after knighted, and sworn of the privy- 
council. In 1.55.3 he was made chancellor of 
the Order of the Carter. On the death of Ed- 
ward VI. Cecil prudently refused to have any 
concern in Northumberland’s attempt in favor of 
the unfortunate l^ady Jane Crey ; and, when 
queen Mary acceded to the throne, he was gra- 
ciously received at court, but, not choosing to 
change his religion, he was dismissed from his 
employments. this reign he was twice 

elected knight of the shire for Lincoln, and often 
spoke in the house of commons with great free- 
dom and firmness, in opposition to the ministry. 
Nevertheless, though a protestant and a patriot, 
lie had the address to steer through a very dan- 
gerous time without much inconvenience. Queen 
Elizabeth’s accession, in 1558, dispelled the cloud 
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which had obscured his fortunes. I>uring the 
reign of her sister, he had constantly corresponded 
with princess Elizabeth ; and, on the day of her 
accession, he presented her with a paper con- 
taining twelve articles necessary for her imme- 
diate despatch ; and in a few days was sworn of 
the privy council, and made secretary of state. 
His first advice to the queen was to call a parlia- 
ment; and the first business ho proposed was 
the establishment of a national church. A plan 
of reformation was accordingly drawn up under 
his immediate inspection, and the legal establish- 
ment of the church of England was the conse- 
quence. Ilis next important concern was to 
restore the value of the coin, which had in the 
preceding reigns been considerably debased. In 
1561 he was appointed master of the wards ; 
and in 1571 created baron of Burleigh as a re- 
ward for his services, particularly in having lately 
stirted a formidable rebellion in the north. In 
1501 he was honored with the garter, and raised 
to the oftice of Lord High Treasurer of England. 
I'rom this period we find him the primum mo- 
bile of every material transaction during the 
glorious reign of queen Elizabeth. Notwithstand- 
ing the temporary influence of other favorites, 
lord Burleigh was the person in whom she chiefly 
confiiled in matters of importance, i laving filled 
the highest and most important ofiices of the 
state for forty years, and guided the helm of go- 
vernment during the most glorious period of 
English history, he died August 4th, 1598, aged 
seventy-eight. He lived, indeed, in a manner 
suitable to his high rank. He had four places 
of residence, and at Theobalds, his favorite seat, 
he often entertained the queen at vast expense, 
lie was a man of singular alulities and pru- 
dence, amiable in his private character, and one 
of the most able, upright, and indefatigable 
ministers recorded in the English annals. His 
principal works are : 1. I /a Cornplainte de raiiu; 
Pecheresse, or the (’omplaint of a Sinful Soul, 
in h'rench verse, in the king’s library. 2. Ma- 
terials for l*atten’s Diarium, exp»ed. Scotiesu. 
Lond. 1541, 12mo. 8. Slanders and Lies mali- 

ciously, grossly, and impudently vomited out, in 
certain Traiterous Books and Pamphlets, against 
two counsellors, Sir Francis Bac<m, and Sir 
William Cecil. 4. Precepts or Directions for 
the well-ordering of a Man’s Life, 1034. Harl. 
Cat. vol. ii. p. 755. .5. Meditations on the State 
of England during the reign of (iueen Elizabeth, 
MS. 0. The Execution of .fustice in England 
^or the Maintenance of l^ublic and Christian 
Peace, &c. Lond. 1581, 1583, Somer’s Tracts, 
4th collect, vol. i. p. 5. 7. Advice to Queen 

Elizabeth in Matters of Religion and State, ilV 

P. 101. IG. 

CECILIA (Saint), the patroness of music, 
has been honored as a martyr ever since the 
fifth century. Her story, as delivered by the 
ttotaries of the Roman church, is, that she was 
a Roman lady born of noble parents about A. 1). 
235. That her parents married her to a young 
Pagan nobleman, named V'^alerianus, who, going 
to bed on her wedding night, was told by his 
spouse that she was nightly visited by an angel, 
^nd tiiat he must forbear to approach her, 
otherwise the angel would destroy him. Vale- 


riatiiis desired that he might see his rival th^ 
angel, but his spouse told him that was impos- 
sible, unless he would consent to become a 
Christian. This he conseuteil to, and was bap- 
tised by Pope Crban I.; after which, returning 
to his wife, he found her in her closet at prayer, 
and by her side, the angel in the shape of a 
beautiful young man, clothed with brightness. 
After some conversation with the angel, Valeri- 
aniis told him that ho had a brother named 'Fi- 
burtius, whom he wished to partake of the grace 
which he himself had received. The angel told 
him that his desire was granted, and that they 
should be both crowned with martyrdom in a 
short time. Upon this the angel vanished, and 
his prophecy was soon fulfilled. Tiburtius was 
converted, and he and his brother wen; beheaded. 
Cecilia was ofliered her life if she would sacrifice 
to the Roman idols, hut she refused ; upon which 
she was thrown into a caldron of boiling water; 
others say that she was stifled iii a dry hath, i.e. 
an enclosure, from wheuee the air was excluded, 
having a slow fire underneath. There is a tradi- 
tion of St. Cecilia, that she excelled in music; 
and that the angel was drawn from the celestial 
regions by the charms of her melody. This has 
been deemed authority suflicient for making her 
the patroness of music. 'Fhe above legend has 
given occasion to painters and sculptors to exer- 
cise their genius in representations of her playing 
on the organ or harp. 

CETjITY n. ) CVeri/us, Lat. blindness; 

(’f/Cu'tiency. ii or tendency to blindness ; 
privation or cloudiness of sight. 

They arc not blind, nor yet distinctly see ; them 
is in them no cecitif, yel more than a cevutiency ; they 
have sight enough to discern llic light, though not 
perhaps to distinguish ol jiTtsnr colors. 

Urownc's VuUjat Kmmrt. 

CECBIOPIA, in botany, a genus of the dian- 
dra order and diteeia class of plants, natural 
order tifiy-third, scahrida.'. .Male, spathe cadu- 
cous, cummt imbricahjd with pear-shaped scales: 
coil. none. Female, germs imbricated: stylk 
one: srio. lacerate<l : skkd, a one seeded berry. 
Species one only, C. [lellala, snake wood or 
trumpet tree, a native of the West Indies and 
South America. 

CECROPS Laud 11., kings of Athens. See 
Attica. 

(yE’]i)AR. Ang.-Sax. m/cr ; Vv.cedre: 

Cf/darlike. # ; rt^pof, a tree, of 

(Je'darn. V which there are various spe- 

(.’e'drine. L cies. The description will he 

Ce'dry. /found under the botanical 
names. Cedarn and cedrine, the former of 
which epitliets is used in MilUm’s Coinus, 
signify that which is of, or belonging to, the ce- 
llar tree. Evelyn uses the adjective cedry, to 
express cedar-colored. 

Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 

Ilis honor, and the greatness of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations: lie shall flourish. 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him. 

ShakKpeare. Henry VllI, 

Growing gravity, so cedar-like. Ben Jorton. 
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He spake of trees, from the recfar tree, that is in 
Lebanon, euen unto the hyssope that springeth out of 
the wall.— [From the hicst to the lowest note.] 

lireecAes’ Bible, 1 Kings, iv. 33. 
There was nothing hut white marble without j no- 
thing but cedar and gold within. Upon the hill of 
Sion stands that glittering snowy pile, which both 
inviteth and dazzleth the eyes of passengers afar otf : 
80 much more precious within, as cedar is better than 
stone j gold than cedar. lip. Halt, 

Hark ! his voice in thunder breaks j 
Hushed to silence, while he speaks. 

See, as louder yet they rise. 

Echoing through the vaulted skies, 
lioftiest cedars lie o’erthrown. 

Cedars of steeji Lebanon. Merrick. 

Ckdar, in botany. See .Iunipkrus. 

C^EDAR, liASTAiii). See Tnr.onuoMA. 

Cedar or lit saco. Sec Ci I’ressus. 

Crdak or Lehanon, called by the ancients 
cedrus rnagna, or the threat cedar ; also cedrelate, 
KtSpfXaTtp See l*i\t s. 

Cedar, White. See Cti’REssus. 

CKDK, J.at. cfdo, cvdnr. 'I'o ^ive place; to 
yield. Tii modern time ajiplied to the yieldinj^, 
giving np, or resigning by treaty, some object or 
place that has been contested. See Cession. 

This fortilc! globe, this fair domain. 

Had well nigh ceded to the slothful hands 

Of monks libidinous. Shcyistonc. 

On the 10th of February (1()97) Callicros, in the 
name of his master, agreed to the following prelimi- 
naries ; — 

‘ That Hinant should ho ceded to the Bishop of 
Liege, and all reunion since the treaty of Nimegueii 
be made void : that the French king should make 
restitution of Lorraine, and, upon conrlusion of the 
peace, acknowledge the prince of Orange as king of 
Great Britain without condition or reserve.’ Smollett. 

Muck of the navigation of 17()3 w'as also owing to 
the war ■, this is manifest from the large part of it 
employed in the carriage for the ceded i.slands, with 
which the communication still continued open. 

Burke. 

CKDRF.TiA, in botany, a genns of the mono- 
gynia order, in the pentandria class of plants, 
natural order fil'ty-fourtb, mKcellanca.* : cal. 
withering : eou. quinquepetallous, funnel- 

shaped, and adluiring to tin; reccptaeuluin, a 
third of its length ; cai’S. tive-celled and tive- 
valved : seed, winged arid imbricated down- 
ward : species one oidy, C. novata, a tall tier 
growing in South America and the West In- 
dies. 

('EI)RCS, the cedar-tree mahogany, &c. 
See .luNieKRi s, and Fines. 

CEFALC, a small city of Sicily, in the vale 
Demona, anciently called ("ephaloedis. It is a 
bishop’s see, and has a strong fort. This town 
lias a considerable fishery, but the harbour will 
not contain above thirty or forty vessels. Long. 
13° 13'E., lat. 33° .y N. 

CEIL, V. a. i Lat. caloy Fr. del ; (heaven ). 
(’eilTno, n. S This word wa.s wiliten for- 
merly (see below) siel ; and is the present 
time spelt both ciel, after the I’nmch word, 
(altliough Colgrave contends it cannot come 
from that quarter, the plurals of ciel, heaven, 
and ciel, a canopy, being different) and ceij. To 


form the inner ^covering of a room or building; 
or to ornament it. * A ceiled house,’ la queatig,* 
V"ulg. in die Bible, llaggai i. 4, clearly means ^ 
a superior and respectable house. The ceiling is 
the inner covering made. 

He SiTyth I wil build mo wide house, and largo 
chambers : so he will make himselfe large windowes, 
and sieling with cedars, and paint thorn wdth Vermil- 
lion. Breeches* Bible. Jer. xxii. 14. 

Is it time for yourselves to dwell in your aieled 
houses, and this house lie waste. [S^hewing that 
they sought not only their own necessities but their 
very pkasures before God’s honour. NoteJ. 

Id. Hag. i. 4, 

And he built the walls of the house within with, 
boards of cedar, b(»th the floor of the house, and the 
walls of the ceiling. 1 Kings vi. 15. 

And now the thickened sky. 

Like a dark ceiling stood , down rushed the rain 

Impetuous. Milton's Paradise. Lost. 

V arnish makes ceilings not only shine, but last. 

Bacon. 

How' will he, from his house ceiled w’ith cedar, be 
content with lus Saviour’s lot, not to have w’herc to 
lay his head? Decay of Piety. 

So when the sun by day, or moon by night. 

Strike on the polished brass their trembling light. 

The glittering species here and there divide. 

And cast their dubious beams from side to side : 

Now on the walls, now on the pavement play. 

And to the ceiling flash the glaring day. Dryden. 

A rude hand may build walls, form roofs, and lay 
floors, and provide all that warmth and security re- 
quire, we <mly call the nicer artilicers to carve the 
cornice, t)r to paint the ceiliisgs. Johnson's Idler. 

(’eit.ino, in urchilccturc, tho top or roof of a 
lower room, or a covering of plaster over laths 
nailed on the bottom of the joists that boar the 
floor of tlie tipper room ; or, where there is no 
upper room, on joists for the purpose; hence 
called ceiling joists. [Mastered ceilings are 
almost universal in Britain, more so than in any 
other cotinlry. 

t’FIMEl.IA; from Knpai,Xo he laid np; in 
antiquity, precious piece's of furniture or orna- 
ments, reserved for extraordinary oct.asions and 
uses. Satrred garments, vessels, Ikv. are re- 
puted of the ceimelia of a church. Medals, an- 
tiqtio stones, tignres, MSS. records, &c. arc the 
cminelia of men of letters. 

CEL/ENyF., in ancient geography, the capital 
of I’hrygia Magna, situated on a mountain, at 
the common sources of the Meander and Mar- 
.syas. Tfio king of IVrsia had a .strong palate 
beneath the eiladcl, by the springs of the Mar- 
syas, which rose in the market place, and flowed 
through the city. Cyrus the younger had also a 
jialace there, but by the springs of the Meander 
which river passed likewise through the city. 

He had also an extensive park, full of wild 
lieasts, arnl watered by the Meander, which ran 
tlirough the middle. Xerxes is said to have 
built these palaces and the citadel after his return 
from Greece. Antiochus Soter removed the in- 
habitants of CeltcnaR into a city named, from his 
mother, Apamea; which became afterwards a 
mart inferior only to Ephesus. 

CELANDINE, in botany. See Chelido- 

NfUM. 

Cet.andinf, Ljcssi r. See Rant nci'lus. 
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• Cklandine Tree.' See Bocconia. 

CELAKENT, among logicians, a mode of 
syllogism, wherein the major and conclusion are 
universal negative propositions, and the minor 
a universal affirmative : e. g. 

cE None whose understanding is limited can 
be omniscient. 

lA Every man^s understanding is limited, 
rENT Therefore no man is omniscient. 

CELASTRUS, in botany, the staff tree, a ge- 
nus of the monogynia order and pentaiidria class 
of plants, natural order forty-third, dumosm : 
COR. pentapetalous and patent: caps, quinquan- 
uular and trilocular ; seed, veiled. There are 
thirty known species, two of which are inured 
to our climate : viz. 1 . C. hullatus, an uncertain 
deciduous shrub, a native of Virginia, about four 
feet high, rising from the ground with several 
stalks, which divide into many branches, and are 
covered with a brownish bark. 2. C. scan- 
dens, or bastard euonyinus, with woody, twining 
stalks, rising by the help of neigbbouring trees to 
twelve feet. In Senegal tlie negroes use the 
powder of the root as a specific against gonorr- 
hivas, wliich it is said to cure in eight, or some- 
tinu!s in three days. An infusion of the bark of 
a species of staff tree, which grows iu the Isle of 
France, is said to pos.soss the same virtues. 

CELEBES, or Macassar. See Macassar. 

CEl/EBRATE,v.'j Lat. eelebro, Er. cele- 

(^clebra'tion, 7 i. fkreVj Ital. ctlebrare. To 

Cki.f/hrious, 1 speak of; to praise; to 

O.lkr'rity. } commend ; to make fa- 

mous. That is celebralml which is much spoken 
of, or distinguished by solemn rites. 

Besides the times which God himself in the law of 
Moses particularly specified, there were, through the 
wisdom of the church, certain others devised by uc- 
ciisiun of like occurrence to those whereupon the f<»r- 
uu f had arisen ; as namely that which Mordecai and 
Kstherdid first cc/e/>rate in memorv of the Lord’s most 
wonderful protection, when Haninn liad laid liis in- 
evitable pbit, to man’s thinking, for the utter extirpa- 
tion of the Jew's, even in one day. 1/oit/unr. 

TJie law of God, which appointed them days of so- 
lemnity, taught them likewise in what manner the 
same should bo celebrated. Id. 

He shall conceal it, 

While you are willing it shall come to note ; 

What time we will our celebration keep. 

According to my hirtli. Shakspeare. 

For fas that worthy man St. Amlm»se saith ) he is 
uriw’ortliy of the Lord, that otlierwise doth celebrate 
that mystery, than it was delivered hy him. 

Homilies of the Church. 

On the feast day, the father cometh forth, after di - 
Vine service, into a large room, wh<‘re the fea-st is 

celebrated. Itacim. 

TLe manner of her receiving, and the eelebrit// of 
Ihe marriage, were pcrforined with great Tnagnificeiice. 

id. 

For the grave cannot praiso thee; d« ath cannot 
^lebrate thee ; they that go down into the pit cannot 
Rope for thy truth. Isaiah xxxviii. 18. 

This boldness, together w’ith my eminent ignorance, 
“lakes him atlmirc the scarcity of learned men in our 
^untry, that could find no belter Doctors to send to 
Dort-Confercnce than Master Hall. To your grief, 
it was a synod ; and that noble and celehrious. 

Bishop I/all. 
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. It is evident by this, that the custom of the churek 
was not only in celebration of the holy communion^ 
but iu all her other offices to say this prayer, not only 
for Christ’s Catholic church, but for all the world. 

Bishop Taylor. 

No more shall be added in this place, his memory 
deserving a particular celebration, tlian that his learn- 
ing, piety, and virtue, have been attained by few. 

Clarendon. 

By not joining at stated times in (elebration o( di- 
vine worship, we may be well conceived wholly lo 
disclaim God, or greatly to disesteem him. 

Barrow’s Sst^nnons. 

The Jews, Jerusalem, and the temple, having been 
always .so celehrious; yet when, after their captivities, 
they were despoiled of their glory, even then As- 
syrians, Greeks, and Homans, honoured with sacri- 
fices the INIost High God, whom Uiat nation wor- 
shipped. Grew. 

This pause of pow'cr ’tis Ireland’s hour to mourn ; 
While England celebrates your safe return. Bryden. 

The songs of Sion wore psalms and pieces of poetry, 
that adored or celebrated tlu? Supreme Being. 

A ddison. 

1 would have him read over llie rclebruted works of 
antiquity, which have stood tl>c tost of .so many dif- 
ferent ages. Id. 

It has lately been a celebrated question in the 
schools of philosophy, ‘ whctlier the soul alwsiys 
thinks.’ Jofmson’s Idler. 

CEl.KRES; from celiT, quick; in Ruinau 
antiepiity, a rygiineiit of body trnanls belonging 
to tlu! Homan kings, establisbed by Honmhis, 
and composed of 300 young men, chosen out of 
the most illustrious Komau families, and ap- 
proved by the sufiVages of the eurijv of the 
people, eacli of which furnished leu. The eelc- 
res always attended near the king’s person, to 
guard him and to execute his orders. In war 
they made tlm van-guard iu tlie engagement, 
whiclk tliey always began first ; in retreats they 
made the rtsir guard. Though tliey were a 
body of horse, yet tliey usually dismounted and 
fonglit on foot; their commander was called tri- 
bum.-, or prefect of the celeres. They were di- 
vided into three troops of lOO each, commanded 
by a centurion ; their trihnne was the second 
person in the kingdom. Brutus, who overturned 
tile monarchy, was tribune of the celeres. 

CELERIACK, in botany, a variety of the 
apiuni. See A pi cm. 

CELrVRlTV, n. nbp, letXXiv, to run swiftly. 
Hence the the Latin celero, to hasten ; and cele- 
rity, accelerate, acceleration, Eng. speed, .swift- 
ness, tpiickuess. 

Forasmuch as that inolioii is circular whereby w<; 
inako our divisions of time, -and tlu* compass of lhat 
circuit such tliat the lieavens, which arc therein con- 
tinually moved and keep in their motions celerity, 
must needs touch often the same points, they cannot 
choose hut bring unto us hy ei^ual dislanc(“S freejuent 
returns of the same times. Hooker. 

Cl-KO. Celerity is never more admired 
Than by the negligent. 

Ant. a good rebuke 

Wliich might have well becomed the best 
of men 

To taunt at slackness. 

Shakspeare. Ant. and Cleop. 

Hence hath offence its quick celerity. 

When it is borne in high authority. 

Id. Measure for Meawre 
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In desire celerity itself is delay. Bacon, 

Three things concur to make a percussion great ; 
Che bigness, the density, and the celerity of the body 
moved. 

Whatever encrcaseth the density of the blood, 
even without encreasing its celerity, heats, because a 
denser body is hotter than a rarer. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
I wondered by what malignant power my peace 
was blasted, till I discovered at last that I had no- 
thing to do. Time, with all iu celerity, moves 
slowly to him whose whole employment is to "watch 
its flight. I am forced upon a thousand shifts to 
enable me to endure the tediousness of a day. 

Johnson. 

Cf.i.k.uity, in mechanics, the swiftness of 
Any body in motion. Jt is also defined to be an 
affection of motion, by which any moveable body 
runs through a given space in a given time. 

CELERY, in botany, the English name of a 
variety of the apium graveolens. See Aimum.^ 
CELE'STIFY, v. k (Ir. koiKov, cavern, hol- 
Ckle'stial, n. Mow; whence civlum, ce- 
Celf/stical, «t/;. j lesfes, Lat. heavens, hea- 
venly. (’elostify is to make heavenly ; celestial, 
that which is heavenly, or tending toward heaven, 
excellent, superior. 

We should alfirm.ihat all things were in all things, 
that heaven w'erc but earth terrestrified, and earth but 
heaven cclcMiJied, or that each part above had influence 
upon its aflinity below. Browne's Vttlgar Krrours, 
There stay until the twelve celestial signs 
Have brought about iJieir annual reckoning. 

Shakspeare. 

Play that sad note 

I named my knell, whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I gcj to. Id. 

You have heard with what constant faith, we 
should clothe and clerk ourselve.s, that we might be 
iit and decent partakers of that celestial food. 

Homilies of the Church, 
There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terres- 
trial ; but the glory of the celestial is one, and the 
glory of the terrestrial is another. 1 Cor. xv. 40. 

Host. Peace, I say; hear mine host of the gar- 
ter. Ami politic? Am I subtle? Am 1 a machia- 
vel ? Shall I lose iriy doctor ? No ; he gives me the 
potions and tbi; motions. Shall I lose my parson ? 
my priest ! my Sir Hugh ? No ; he gives me the pro- 
verbs, and the noverbs. Give me thy hand U^rres- 
trial, so : Give me thy hand, celestial ; .so. 

Shakspeare's Merry Wives. 
If onions and garlic had grown as ripely in tha 
wilderness, and mannA had rained down n<i where 
hut in Jigypt, how would ye have bated those rude 
and strong sallads, and have run matl for these celes- 
tial delicatcs. Bishop. Hall. 

TVfy warbling lute, the lute 1 w'hilom strung, 

When to king John of Portugal I sung. 

Was but the prelude of that glorious <lay. 

When thou on silver Thames didst cut thy way. 

With well-timed oars before the royal barge. 

Swelled with the pride of \hy celeMted charge. Drydcn. 

Thus atiablc and mild the prince precedes. 

And to the dome the unknown celestial leads. Pope. 
Celestial poygers thy servants are. 

Then what <;^ earth to thee compare. Watts. 
Celestial maid, {receive this prayer* 

If e’er thy beam divine 
Should gild the brow of toiling care. 

And bless a hut like mine. Carter. 

And didst thou not, thy breast to his replying. 
Blend a celfitial with a human heart. 


And love, which dies as it was bom in sighing. 
Share with immortal transports ? Bymi^ 

CELESTIN, the name of five popes of Rome • 
of whom the most remarkable was, 

Celestin V. whose original name was Peter 
de Meuron. lie was born at Ifernia, in Naples, 
in 1215, of mean parents. lie retired, while 
very young, to a solitary mountain, to dedicate 
himself to prayer and mortification. The fame 
of his piety brought several, out of curiosity, to 
see him ; some of whom, charmed with his vir- 
tues, renounced the world to accompany him in 
his solitude. With these he formed a kind of 
community in 1254 ; which was approved by 
pope Urban IV^. in 1264, and erectea into a dis- 
tinct order, called the hermits of St. Damien. 
Peter governed this order till 1286, when his 
love of solitude and retirement induced him to 
quit the erharge. In July, 1294, the great repu- 
tation of his sanctity raised him, though much 
against his will, to the pontificate. He then took 
the name of Celestin V'. and his order that of 
Celestins from him. By his bull ho approved 
their constitution, and confirmed all their moiiais- 
terics, to the number of twenty. But he sat too 
sliort a time in the chair of St. Peter to do much 
for his order ; for having governed the cliurcU 
five months and a few days, and considering the 
groat burden lie had taken upon him, to which 
lie thought himself unequal, he solemnly re- 
iioum.ed the pontificate in a consistory held at 
Naples; and died in 1209. 

Celestins, a religious order so called from 
their founder pope Celestin V. After his death 
his order maile great juogrc.ss in Italy an ! 
Franco ; whither the then general Peter of Tivoli 
sent twelve religious, at the request of Philip the 
Fair, who gave them two monasteries; one iu 
the forest of Orleans, and tlie other in that of 
Compiegne. Idiis order likewise passed into 
several provinces of (iermany. They had about 
ninety-six convents in Italy, and tweniy-one in 
France, under the title of priories, before the 
revolution. The Celestins rise two hours after 
midnight, to say matins. They eat no flesh ex- 
cept when sick. They fast every Wednesday 
and Friday, from Easter to the feast of the ex- 
altation of the holy cross ; and, from the feast to 
Easter, every day. Their habit consists of a 
white gown, a capuche, and a black scapulary. 
In the choir, and when they go out of the monas- 
tery, they wear a black cowl with the capuche : 
iheir shirts are of serge. 

CELF'.UM A, or Celeusma, from to 

call ; in antiquity, 1 . The shout or cry of the sea- 
men, whereby they animated each otlier in their 
work of rowing. 2. A kind of song or formula, 
rehearsed or played by the master or others, to 
direct the strokes and movement of the mariners, 
as well as to encourage them to labor. 

CFXEUSTES, in ancient navigation, the boat- 
swain or officer appointed to give the rowers the 
signal, when they were to pull, and when to stop- 

CE'LIACK, udj. KotXta, the belly.^ Relating 
to the lower belly. 

The? blood moving slowly through the eeliaek and 
mrscntcrick arteries, s eornploints. 

Arbvthnot on Alitnerttt‘ 
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CELFBACY, n. I tiat. cftlehs, from O. 
Cj'ij'bate. S »cotXn|/ (icoini ft XftTrw), the 

state of a single man ; one who is without the 
nuptial bed : unmarried. 

And surely, if this man had not presumed, that, 
by reason of the long discontinuance of Popery, lime 
lid worn out of men’s minds the memory of their 
odious filthinesses, he durst not thus boldly have 
ylcaded for their abominable celibate. Bishop Hall. 

Celibate, like the fly in the heart of an apple, 
dwells in a perpetual sweetness, but sits alone. 

Bishop Taplor. 

Had the apostle known of any vow of continence, 
or any ecclesiastical law rendering it a damnable sin, 
and a renouncing their first faitli to marry, he would 
have restrained his wonls as Esthius here doth to 
those who were free from the law of ceiibac;^ : but I 
believe he knew of none whom t5o<rs law had placed 
under a necessity of burning. Whitbi/ on 1 Cor. vii, 9. 

The case of celibactf is the great evil of our nation ; 
and the indulgence of the vicious conduct of men in 
that state, with the ridicule to whicli women are ex- 
posed, though ever so virtuous, if long unmarried, is 
the root of the greatest irrcgulariti(!s of this nation. 

Spectator, Xo. 528. 

I can attribute their numbers to nothing but their 
freejuent marriages ; for they look on cclibaep as an 
accursed state, and generally are married before 
twenty. 

By teaching them how to carry themselves in their 
relations of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
they have without question, adorned the gospel, glo- 
rified God, and benefited man, much nuire than they 
could have done in the devoutest and strictest cclibacif. 

Atierburp, 

Tins decree was confirmed by Pope Innocent at the 
beginning of the fifth century ; and the rt lihaci/o{ llio 
clergy was fully deert^ed by Gregory the Seventh in 
the, eleventh century j and this has been the univer- 
sal la'., and practice of the church ever sinre. Thus 
hath the worship of demons and the prohibition of 
marriage gone constantly hand in hand together. 

Bishop Newton. 

As an option of marriage, from which they can 
reasonably expect happiness, is not prt'sented to every 
woman who deserves it, especially in times in whicli 
a licentious celibacp is in fashion with the men, a fa- 
ther should endeavour to enable his daughltjrs to lead 
a single life with independence and decorum. Palep. 

Cli.ibacy. The ancient l{omans very wistdy 
\ised all means imaginable to iliscourage celibacy. 
Nothing was more usual than for the censors to 
impose a fine on bachelors. Dionysius ilali- 
carnassensis mentions an ancient constitution 
whereby all persons of full age were obliged to 
marry. The first law of that kind, of which wc 
have any certainty, is that under Augustus, 
called lex Julia de niaritandis ordinibus. It 
was afterwards denominvited Papin, Poppani, and 
^liiore usually Julia Papia, in regard of some 
amendments made to it under the consuls Papins 
and Poppacus. By this law, divers prerogatives 
Were giveri to persons who had many childret. , 
penalties imposed on tlrosc who lived a single 
hhii JW that they should be incapable of receiving 
legacies, and not exceeding a certain proportion. 

PtLiBATE is a term chiefly used in sj)eaking 
of the single life of the popisli clergy, or the ob- 
hgalion they are under to abstain from marriage, 
n this sense we say the law of ctdibate. Monks 
^otl religious take a vow of celibate ; and, what 
sometimes very distinct, of chastity. The 
'OL. \’. 


church of Rome imposes a universal celibacy 
on its clergy, from the pope to the lowest sub- 
deacon. The advocates for this usage ptetend, 
that a vow of pc'rpeltial celibacy was required iti 
the ancient church as a condition of ordination, 
even from the earliest apostolic ages. It is gene- 
rally agreed, liowever, that most of the apostles 
were married : some say all of them, except St 
Paul and St. .lolm. He this as it may, m the 
next age after tlie aposth^s, we l)ave accounts of 
many married bishops, presbyters, and iloacons. 
Novalus was a married presbyter of Carthage, as 
we learn from Cyprian ; who himself was also 
a married man; and so was (beciliiis the ])res- 
hyter wlio converted him ; and Nuinidius, another 
j)resbyter of Carthago. Tlie Romanists reidy to 
this, that all married persons, when ordained, 
])romised to live so|)arate from their wives by 
consent, which answered the venv of celibacy in 
other persons. Rut tliis is not only said without 
])roof, but agoiiist it. There stjems early indeed 
to have been a tendency towards the introduc- 
tion of sucli a law, by one or two zealots ; but 
the motion was no sooner made than it was 
quashed by the authority of wise; men. Thus 
J'aisehius observes, that Piuytus, bishop of (Inos- 
sus in Oete, was for imposing the law of eiili- 
bacy upon his brethren; but Dionysius, bishop of 
Corinth, wrote to him, lliat he sliould consider 
the weakness of meti. In the council of Nice, 
A. D. 82.5, the motion was renewed for a law to 
oblige the clergy to abstain from all conjugal 
society with then wives, whom they had iiKirried 
before ordination; but Paphnutius, a famous 
K'gyptian bishop, and one who himself was never 
marrie«l, vigorously deelaimed against it, upon 
which it was niianiinously rejected. The council 
in Tridio, held in ()92, made a ditl'en nce* in this 
respect between bishops and presbyters ; allow- 
ing presbyters, deacons, and all tim inferH>r or- 
ders, to cohabit with tlieir wives after ordination ; 
and giving the Romish clinieh a rebuke for tlie 
prohibition: but at the same time laying an in- 
juticlioii \ipou bishops to live separate from tlunr 
wives, and ajipointing the wives to betake them- 
selves to a monastic life, or become deaconesses 
in the church. And tlius was a celibate < sfa- 
blished in the Creek church, but only as to 
bislnqis. In the Latin church, the like, establisb- 
inent w'as also made, but by slow steps in many 
places. For in Africa, even bi.shop.s cohabited 
with their wives at the time of the council of 
Trullo. 

CF'LL, w. "x VthD, confnu rnfnt ; whe^nca 

Ci/llar, fcclo; L'<ii. to Indc. A cave 

‘ Ce'claraok, 4 or hollow place w’here 

(-’K’T.Li'i.An, ad. J tilings are hidden or con- 
cealed : hence a place of retirement or .seclusion ; 
and a cellar or storehou.se under tlie ground. 

Tim lyf is more than mcto.and the hoily more tlian. 
clothing. Hchohi the orowis : for thei ot, 

neither repen, to which is no <'eler,xu) heme, ami (»o<l 
fodith them, how iiiyche more yo hen of more prys 
than thei? WicUf’s New Test. ImIw, xii. 

Besides, she did intend confession. 

At I^atrick’s cell tliLs even ; and there she was not. 

Shalispeare. 

Ham. Ha, ha, hoy! sayest thou so ? art thou there, 
couie on, true-penny ?— you hear this fellow in the 
cellerage-- consent to & vuar. Id. Hamlet. 
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Mine eyes he closed, hut open left tho cell 
0£ fancy, my internal sight. Milton. Par. Lost. 

Then did religion in a lazy cell. 

In empty, airy contemplations dwell. Denham. 

The brain contains ten thousand cells. 

In each some active fant'y dwells. PrUtr. 

In cottages and lowly cells 
True piety neglected dwells ; 

Till called to heaven, its native scat. 

Where the good man alone is great. 

Sinmervile. 

How bees for ever, though a monarch reign. 

Their separate cells and properties maintain. Pojte. 

Let these, by thy inflictions won 
Tho example of his deeds to shun, 

(While as from morn to eve they roam. 

Some ruined cell their casual home. 

Each night affords), hy hunger led. 

Seek at the rich man’s gate their bread. 

3ferTu:k. 

How soft the music of those village bells. 
Falling at intervals upon the car 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away. 

Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 

(Mear and sonorous as the gale comes on’ 

With easy force it opens all the cells 

Where memory slept. Cowper. 

Adieu, thou dreary pile, where never dies 
The sullen echo of reptmtant sighs I 
Ye sister mourners of each lonely cell 
nured to hymns and sorrow, fare, ye well ! 

For happier sc(un’,s 1 fly this darksome grove ; 

To saints a prison, hut a tomb to love. Sheridan. 

This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
Of an enamoured goddess, and the adl 
Haunted by holy love — the earliest oracle ! Byron. 

The urine, insinuating itself amongst the neighbour- 
ing muscles, and cellular membranes, destroye<i four. 

Sharp's Saryery. 

The interstices of the cellular substance are luhri- 
cated and moistened by a serous or watc^ry fluid, 
poured out from the exhalent arteries, and again 
taken in by the absorbents. It thus acquires a pli- 
ancy and softness, which adapt it particularly to 
serve as a connecting imrdium for parts, which have 
motion on each other. The iin{)ortance of this ]iro- 
perty will be best understood by observing the idfects 
of its loss. Dr. A. Rees, 

Cei.t. is also used for a lessor or subordinate 
•sort of monastery dependent on a t;roat one, by 
•which it was erected, and continues to be go- 
verned. The ^reat abbeys in. Enoland had most 
of them cells in place.s distant from the mother 
abbey, to which they were accountable, and from 
which they received their superiors. 'Phe alien 
priories in Hngland were cells to a!)beys in Nor- 
mandy, Franco, Italy, &c. The name was also 
given to rich monasteries, not dependent on any 
other. It signifies also a little apartment, wherein 
the ancient monks, solitaries, and hermits, lived 
in retirement. The name is still retained in 
various monasteries. The dormitory is frequently 
divided into cells or lodges. The Carthusians 
have each a separate cell. The hall wherein the 
Roman conclave is held, is divided, by partitions, 
into cells, for the cardinals to lodge m. 

Cellar differs from vault, .••s the luUcr i.s .sup- 
\wsed to be <leeper, the former being frcHiuently 
little below the surface of the ground. Cellars, 
in modern buildings, are the lowest rooms in a 
thouse, the ceilings of which usually lie level with 


the surface of the ground on which the house is 
built ; or they are situated under the pavement 
before the house, especially in streets ana squares.ik 

CFLIARF.U, or (’ ellerer, Cei.i.f.rari us, or 
Cellarius, an officer in monasteries, to whom 
belong the care and procurement of provisions for 
the convent. The cellerarius was one of the four 
obedientiarii, or great officers of monasteries: 
under his ordering was the pistrinum or bake- 
house, and the bracinum, or brew-house. In the 
richer houses there were particular lands set 
apart for the maintenance of his office, called in 
ancient writings ad cibum monachorum. His 
whole office in ancient times had a respect to 
that origin : he was to see his lord’s corn got in, 
and laid up in granaries ; and his appointment 
consisted in a certain proportion thereof, usually 
fixed at a thirteenth part of the whole, together 
with a furred gown. > The office of cellarer then 
only differed in name from those of bailiff and 
minstrel ; excepting that the cellarer had the re- 
ceipt of his lord’s rents through the whole extent 
of his jurisdiction. The cellarer was also ;m 
officer in chapters, to whom belonged the care 
of the temporals, and particularly the distrilmtiiig 
of bread, wine, and money, to canons for their 
attendance in the choir. In some places ho was 
called burser. 

CKLLARIUM, in antiquity, an allowarrco of 
provisions furnished out of the cella, to the go- . 
vernor of the province and his officers, Ikc. Cel- 
lariiim <liftered from perms, as the former was 
only a store-house for several days, the latter for 
a long time. Tims llie Ractroperatjc are said by 
JSt. Jerome to carry cellar about with them. 

(HlLLARIHS (Christopher), was born in 
Kb'lK, at Smalcalde, in Franconia, where his 
father was minister. lie was successively rector 
of the colleges at Weyinar, Zeits, and Merse- 
bourg ; and the king of Prussia having founded 
an university at Hall, in 1603, he was prevailed 
on to be professor of eloquence ami bistory the<re, 
where he composed the greatest part of his works. 
His great application to study hastened the infir- 
mities of old age. Ilis works relate to grammar, 
geography, history, and the oriental languages 
and the number of them is amazing. He died 
in 1707. 

CKLLF.POll/1'’, a genus of marine plants, or 
rather animals ; a class of worms in the Jannaan 
system. They are of the genus of the lylho- 
phyta. See Coral. 

CELLIN'! (Benvenuto), an eminent statuary, 
contemporary with Michael Angelo, and .bili'’ 
Romano, and was employed by popes, kitig^. 
and other patrons of arts and sciences. Some cl 
his prorluctions are much esteemed. He lived 
to a very considerable old age; and his lih’, 
almost to the last, was a continued scene of alter- 
nate adventure, patronage, persecution , and nu''- 
fortune. He wrote his own history, which was 
not, however, published till 1730, probably on 
account of the freedom widi which he therein 
treated many distinguished personages of Bnly 
and other countries. It was translated into 
lish by Dr. Nugent, in 1771, to which the readei' 
is referred, as it will not admit of a proper abra g-; 
ment. He also wrote treatises on goldsind 
work and on casting statues. 
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CtiLUi.AR Intersticks, or Cellular Mem- 
brane- See Anatomy. 

(’KLOSIA, cocks-cotnb: a genus of tlie mo- 
nogvnia order, pentandria class of plants; na- 
turiil order fifty-fourth, miscellanea? : cal. tri- 
pliyllous : COR. five-petalled in appearance : 

am* conjoined at the base to the plaited nec- 
tarium: caps, gaping horizontally. There arc 
*i.>liteen species, of which the most worthy of 
notice is the C. cristata, or common cocks-oomb, 
so called on account of its crested head of flowers, 
resembling a cock’s comb ; of which there are 
fxiany varieties. The principal colors of their 
tlowers are red, purple, yellow, and while ; but 
there are some whose heads are variegated with 
two or three colors. The heads are sometimes 
divided like a plume of feathers, and are of a 
beautiful scarlet color. These plants are very 
tender exotics, and require a great deal of care to 
cultivate them in this country. 

CELSIA, in botany : a genus of the angio- 
spermia order, and tridyiiamia class of plants; 
natural order twenty-eighth, Uirid-.i? : cal, quiri- 
f|uepartite: cor. wheel-shaped; the filaments 
bearded or woolly : caps, bilocular. S[iecies, 
five ; two being natives of ( !andia and the 
East Indies, two of Armenia, and one of the 
plains of Algiers. 

CE'LSlTl] DE, 71. .S'. 1 Jii. cvhitmio. Height. 
(d-'d.SUS (Aurelius Cornelius). It is com- 
monly siq)posed, that this esteemed ancient au- 
tlior was a Koinan, of the (.Cornelian family, born 
towards the end of the reign of Augustus, and 
still living in the. time of Caligula. Hut th<?se 
points are not established upon certain testimony, 
and it is even disputed whether he practised 
medicine; though his perfect acquaintance with 
the doctrines of liis predecessors, his accurate 
desirijitions of diseases, and his judicious rules 
of trcalnient, apjx'ar to leave? little room for 
doubt on that head. At any rate, his eight hooks, 
l)e Medicina, have gaitied him (ieserved cele- 
brity in modem times, contaitiing a large fimil of 
valuable information ; detailed in remarkably 
<leg:»nt and concise language. In surgery par- 
ticularly he has been greatly admired, for the 
methods of practice laid down, and for describing 
several operations as they are still performed. 
He was the Hippocrates of the Eatins, ami, with- 
out him, the writings of that father in physic 
would he often unintelligible, and often misun- 
derstood l)y us. He shows ns also how the an- 
cients cured distempers by friction, bathing, &c. 
I he Elzevir edition of Cclsns, in IfioO, by Van- 
der Linden, is the best, being entin.dy corrected 
from his MSS. 

Celsus, an I’.picurean philoso])her, in the 
second century. He wrote a work against the 
Lhrisvians, entitled, The True Discourse; to 
which Origen, at the desire of Ambrose his frieml, 
wrote a learned answer. To this philosopher 
dedicated his Pseudomanies. 

or Ckltes, an ancient nation, by 
which most of the countries of Europe nre 
thought to liave been jieopled. The general 
opinion is ihai. they arc descended from Goraer, 
w eldest son of Japhet ; that Gomer settled in 
nrygiaj his sons Ashkenaz and Togarinah in 
tnienia, and Riphath m Cappadocia : that the 


Celtae, took the left hand, spreading westward 
towards Poland, Hungary, Germany, France, 
and Spain; while the descendants of Magog, 
Gomcr’s brother, moving eastward, peopled Tar- 
tary. In this large l-hiropean tract, the Celtes 
began to appear a powerful nation under several 
considerable kingdoms. Mention is made of 
them indeed in so many parts of F.urope, by 
ancient geographers and historians, that Ortelius 
took Celtica to be a general name for the (?onti- 
iient of Europe, and made a map of it bearing 
this title. In those parts of Asia which tlujy 
jiossessed, as well as in the different parts of 
Europe^, the Celtes went by various names. In 
TiCsser Asia they were known by the names of 
Titans and Sacks ; in the northern parts of 
Europe by those of (^liininerians, Cimbriaiis, &c. 
and in the southern parts they were called Ci’ltes, 
Gauls, or (Jalatians. As to the government of 
the Celtes, all wo know is, that the enretes, and 
aftrriViwds druids and bards, weic\ the inter- 
preters of their laws; judged all causes criminal 
and civil ; and their sentence was reckoned so 
sacred, that wlioever refused to abide by it was 
excluded from assisting at their sacred rites ; 
after which no man dared to converse witli liiin ; 
so that this punishment was rcekoned even severer 
than death itself. 'They neither reared temples 
nor statues to the Deity, but destroyed them 
wherever they could find them, planting in their 
stead large spacious groves ; which, being opiai 
on the top and sides, were, in their opinion, more 
acceptable to the divine Heing, who is absolutely 
nnconfined. The Celtes accounted tin* oak tlie 
emblem of the Deity, and preferred that tree 
above all others to plant their groves with, attri- 
buting several supernatural virtues both to iU 
W'ood, leaves, fruit, ainl mislctot? ; all which were 
made use of in tlieir sacrifices and other parts of 
tlieir worship. Hut after they had adopted the 
ulolatrous superstition of the Uoiiians and other 
nations, and the apotheosis of tlnar heroes and 
jirinces, they came to vvorsliip them mneh in the 
.same manner: as .Inpiter und(?r the name of 
Tarun, which in the Celtic signifies thunder; 
Mercury, whom some authors call Ileus, or lle- 
sus, probably from tlu? Celtic Imadh, which sig- 
nifies a dog, and might he the Anubis latrans of 
the J'.gyptians. Hut Mars was held in the 
greatest veneration by the warlike, and Mercury 
iiy tin? trading part of the nation. The care of 
religion was inmiediately under their ciiretes, 
druids, and bards. *See Haros, Diitios, and 
G Al-’L, 

Ckltes, certain ancient instruments of a 
wedge-like form, of which several have been 
discovered in different parts of Great Hritaiii. 
Antiquariaits liave generally attributed them lo 
tin? Celtm ; but, not agreeing us to their use, did- 
tinguished them by the above appellation. 
Wliitaker makes it probable that they were Hri- 
lish battle-axes. See iUn i.l-axi:. 

CELTIHEHl, or Cki/ubi runs (i. e. tlu?^ 
Celta? seate<l on the Iberus), the ihhabitants ol 
Celtiberia. They were very brave and warlike, 
tlieir cavalry in particular was excellent. 'I'hey 
wore a black rough cloak, the shag of which was 
like goats’ hair. Some of them had light bucklers 
like the Gauls ; others, hollow and round ones 
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like those of other nntions. They all wore boots marble. You may sec divers pebbles, and a cm 
made of hair, ar.d iron helmets adorned with or stone between them, as hard as the 

crests of a purple color. They used swords tnemsoives. , » Um,^ 

which cut on both sides, and poniards of a foot I-»ook over the whole creation, and you shaij 
lon^r. Their arms were of an admirable temper, that the hand or ce?nent, thru holds topothr-r all nj 
and are said to have been prepared in the follow- ‘his groat and glorious fabrirk, is gratitud, 


Jig manner ; they buried plates of non under 
;?round, where they Jet them icmain till the rust 
Aad eaten the weakest part of the metal, and the 
rest was consequently hard and firm. Of this 
excellent iron they made their swords, which 
were so strong and well tempered, that there was 
neither buckler nor helmet that could resist their 
edge. The (’eltiberiatis w^ere very cruel towards 
their enemies and malefactors, but showed the 
greatest humanity to their guests. They not only 
cheerfully granted their hospitality to strangers 
who travelled in their country, but w^ere desirous 
that they should seek yiroteetion under their roof. 

CKLTIHKlirA, ill ancient geography, a terri- 
tory sonili-west of Spain, along the side of the 
river Iberus. Sometimes the greatest part of 
Spain was called by this name. 

CEI.TIS, in botany, the lolo, or nettle-tree ; 
a genus of the inono-cia order, and polygarnia 
class of plants; iiatuml order fifty-third, scabridve. 
Tt is a hermaphrodite plant: fcniah! cai.. qiiin- 
quepartitc : eou. none : there are five stainimi, 
and two styles : ruuiT a inonospermous plum. 
IVlalo CAL. hexapetalous : (on. none: tliere are 
SIX stamina, and an embryo of a yiislillum. There 
are twelve known syieeies, all of them deciduous. 
The yirincipal are: 1. C. oecidentalis, the western 
eeltis, a native of Virginia, -growing with large, 
fair, straight stems ; the branelies are numerous 
and dlft\isc ; the bark is of a darkish gray color; 
the leaves are of a yileasant giecm, three or four 
inches long, deeyily serrated, and in a narrow 
point, nearly resemble the leaves of the common 
stinging nettle, and continue oii the trees till late 
in tile autumn. ‘ The wood of tht: lote tree is 
extremely durable. In Italy they make llieir 
flutes, pipes, and other wind instiuinenls of it. 
With us the coach-makers use it for the frames ot 
their vehicles.’ 2. C. ovientalis, the eastern eel- 
tis, a native of Armenia. It grows to about 
twelve feet; and the branches are numerous, 
smooth, and of a greenish color. The leaves arc 
smaller than those of the others, though they are 
of a thicker texture, and a lighter green. The 
flowers como out from the wings of the leaves, 
on slender foot-stalks ; they are yellowish, apyiear 
early in spring, and are succeeded by large yel- 
low fruit. 

CF/iVl K.NT, v.a.'\ Lat. Cfr/m ntinn, from c<f- 

Ceme'iNT, 71. \dOy to break by beating; 

Cemk'meu, 71. 3 because ancient cements 

were made of small, broken stones : to join, or 
make to cohere ; to come into union or cohesion ; 
anything that binds or unites. 

Men. What’s the news?— 

OoM, Your tcinplos burned in their cci/ienr ; and 
Your franchises, whereon you stood, confined 
Into an augur’s boiv. S/taks. (Jorhlanus. 

But how the fear of us 
May cement their divisions, and bind up 
The petty dilference, we yet not know. Id, 

There is a cement compounded of flour, whjtes of 
eggs, and stones powdered, tliat bccometh hard as 


It is very observable that Arrianus, saith h. Vlf 
the temple of Bolus, in the midst of the city (if 
Babylon, of a vast higiu'ss, was made of bricks ve 
mented with a.sphaltus. 

rVhitbr/s CotnmenAiry, Gin. xi. 3 

Madam, religion is the foundation and cenunt oi 
human societies : and when they that serve at 
altar shall be exposed to poverty, then religion its,.]( 
will be confined to them. 

Hooker's Speech to Q. Elizabeth, 

f!od having designed man for a sociable cieatnre, 
furnished him with language, which was to be thf 
great instrument and cenienter of society. Loch-. 

Li(|uid bodies have nothing to cement them ; they 
are all loose and incoherent, and in a perpetual flux : 
even an heap of sand or fine powder, will sufier mi 
hollowness within thorn, though they he. dry snbsi:ui. 
ces. Burnet's Tfu'ory o f the Kurth, 

hove with white lead ee«u’nl.v his wings j 
Wliiti* lead was sent us to repair 

Two hrighte.st. hrittlest, earthly thing.s, 

4. lady’s faee, and china ware. . Swift, 

The foumlatiun was made of rough stone, joiind 
together with a most firm eeinent ; upon this was laiil 
another layer, consisting of small stones ami eniirnf. 

A r hut low). 

When a wound is recent, and the parts of it arc 
divided by a sharp instrument, they will, if held in 
rlose contact lor soiin* time, reunite by inosculation, 
anil cement like one branch of a tree ingrafted on 
another. Sharp’s Surgerti. 

These walls wer<i dr.iwn round the city in tJie fori/i 
of an exact square, each side of which was 120 fur- 
longs, or fifteen miles in length, and all built of largr 
bricks, cemented together with bituiiu.-n, a glutinoii'i 
slime arising out of the earth in that country, which 
binds in building much stronger and firmer than lime, 
and soon grows much hanier than the brick or st(tms 
themselves which it cements together. 

Prideanx ’s Conner tiwi^ 

On the side altar censed with sacred smoke, 

And briglil with flaming fires. Driplen. 

The foundation was made of rough stones, joim'J 
together with a most firm cement ; upon tJiis was laid 
another layer, consisting of small stones and cenunt- 
Arlmthmtt on Conv. 

An advantageous peace was at last concludctl, 
where he had given the law. The allies were so en- 
raged against each other, that they were not likely t>) 
cement soon in any new confederacy. Htone- 

Cement comprehends mortar, solder, 

&c. ; but has been sometimes restrained to com- 
positions used for holdiug top;ethcr broken glasses 
china, and earthenware. For this purpose the 
juice of garlic is recommended as exceed 
proper, being both very strong, and, if the opera- 
tion is performed with care, leaving little or n<> 
mark. Quicklime and the white* of an eg? 
mixed together, and expeditiously used, are also 
very proper for this purpose. Dr. Lewis recom- 
mends a mixture of quicklime and cheese, in 
following manner : — * Sweet cheese shaved Un« 
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and stirred with boiling hot water, changes into 
a tenacious slime, which does not mingle with 
tlie water. Worked with fresh quantities of hot 
water, and then mixed upon a hot stone with a 
proper quantity of unslaked lime, into tlie con- 
sistence of a paste, it proves a strong and durable 
cement for wood, stone, earthenware, and glass. 
When thoroughly dry, which it will be in two or 
hree days, it is not in the least acted upon by 
vater. Cheese barely beaten with quick lime, as 
iirected by some of the chemists for luting cracked 
lasses, is not near so efficacious.’ A composition 
If the drying oil of linseed and white lead is 
Iso used for the same purposes, but is greatly 
iferior. 

Cemknt, in building, is used to denote any 
kind of mortar of a stronger kind than ordinary. 
The cement commonly used is of two kin<ls; hot, 
and cold. The hot cement is made of resin, 
bees-wax, brick-dust, and chalk, boiled together. 
The bricks to he cemented are heated, and nibbed 
one upon another, with cement between them. 
The cold cement is that above described for ce- 
menting clrina, &c., which is sometimes, though 
rarely, employed in building. The ruins of the 
ancient Roman buildings are found to cohere so 
strongly, that most people have inia|_,ined the 
ancients were accpiainted with some kind of 
mortar, which, in comparison of ours, might 
justly be called cement ; and that to our want of 
knowledge of the materials they used, is owing 
the great inferiority of modern buildings in their 
durability. Dr. Anderson, in his Essays on 
Agriculture, has discussed this sulijcct at con- 
siderable hingth, and seemingly with great judg- 
ment. lie is the only person who lias given 
a rational theory of the uses of lime in buihling, 
and why it comes to he the proper basis of all 
cements. It is in substance as follows: Lime 
which has been slacked and mixed with sand, 
becomes har<l and consistent when dry, by a 
process similar to that which produces tlie natu- 
r:il stalactites in caverns. These are always 
formed by water dropping from the roof, liy 
some. unknown and inexplicable process of na- 
ture, this water has dissolved in it a small por- 
tion of calcareous matter in a caustic slate. As 
long as the water continues covered from the air, 
it keeps the earth dissolved in it; it being the 
natural property of calcareous earths, when de- 
prived of their fixed air, to dissolve in water, 
but when the small drop of water comes to he 
exposed to the air, the calcareous matter cauilained 
in it begins to attract the fixable part of the at- 
mosphere. In proportion as it does so, it also 
begins to separate from the water, and to resume 
Its native form, the limestone of marble. This 
pi’occf's i;)r. Anderson calls a crystallisation ; ami 
when the calcareous matter is ])erfectly cryslal- 
hsod in this manner, he affirms that it is to all 
intents and purposes limestone or marble of the 
same consistence as before; and ‘in this manner,' 
says he, ‘ within the memory of man, have huge 
rocks of marble been formed near Matlock in 
lJerby.shire ’ If lime in a caustic .state is mixed 
With water, p;irt of the lime w ill be dissolved, 
aijd will also begin to crystallise. The water 
l^inch parted with the crystallised lime, will then 
to act upon tho remainder, wliicli it could 


not dissolve before ; and thus the process will 
continue, either till the lime be all reduced to an 
effete, or crystalline state, or something hinders 
the action of the water upon it. It is this crys- 
Uillisation which is observed by the workmen 
when a heap of lime is mixed with water, and 
left for some time to macerate. A hard crust is 
formed upon tlie surface, which is ignorantly 
called frosting, though it lakes placid in summer 
as well as in winter. If therefore the hardness of 
the lime, or its becoming a cement, depends en- 
tirely on the formation of its crystals, it is evi- 
dent that the perfection of the cement must 
depend on the perfection of the crystals, and the 
hardness of the matters which are entangled 
among them. The ad<litional substances used in 
making of mortar, such a.s satnl, brick-dust, or 
tho like, according to Dr. Anderson, servo only 
for a purpose .similar to what is answered by 
sticks put into a vessel full of any saline solution, 
namely, to afford the ery.slals an opportunity of 
fastening themselves upon it. If therefore the 
matter interposed betw tien the crystals of the lime 
is of a friable, brittle nature, such as brick-dust 
or chalk, the mortar will be of a weak and im- 
perfect kind ; but wlieii the particles are hard, 
angular, and very difficult to be broken, such as 
those of river or pit-sand, the mortar turns out 
exceedingly good and strong. Sea-sand is found 
to be an improper material for mortar, wliich Dr. 
Anderson ascribes to its being bvss angular than 
the other kinds. That the crystallisation may he 
more perfev;t, lie also recommends a large <]uantity 
of water, that the ingredients be perfectly mixed 
together, and tlial the drying be as slow as pos- 
sible. An attention to tbese eircumstanees, he 
think.s, would make the buiblitigs of the moderns 
e(]ually durable with tlioso of tlie ancients ; and 
from wbat remains of the ancient Koman works, 
he thinks a very strvmg jiroof of his hypothesis 
might be adduced. The great thickness of their 
walls necessarily revpiired a vast length of time 
t<» dry. 'I'Ih? middle of tliem was composed of 
pe!d)les llirown in at random, ami w'hich have 
evidently had mortar so thin as to he poured in 
among them. Thus a great quantity of lime 
would he dissolved, and the crystallisation per- 
formed ill the most perfect manner; and the imle- 
faligablo pains and perseverance for which the 
Romans were so remarkable in all their under- 
takings, leaving no room to doubt that they would 
take care to have the ingredients mixed togethef 
as wmll as po.ssihle. Tlie consequence of all tliij 
is, tliat the buildings formed in this manner are 
all as firm as if cut out of a solid rock ; tlie ruor- 
^ar being equally hard, if not more so, than tlie 
stones themselves, Novvithstanding the bad sue- 
ce.ss of those who have attempted to repeat M. 
I.oriot’s experint mts, however, Dr. RIack infonn.s 
us that a cement of this kind is certainly practica- 
ble. It is done, he says, by powdering the lime 
while hot from the kiln, and throwing it into a 
thin paste of .sand and water; which nut slaking 
immediately, absorbs the water from the niorlai 
by degrees, and forms a very bard mass. ‘ It is 
plain,’ he adds, ‘ that the strength of this mortar 
depends on using the lime hot or fresh from the 
kiln.' Ry mixing together gypsum and quick 
lime, and then adding water, we may form a cfl- 
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roentof tolerable hardness, and which apparently 
might be usG<l to advantage in making troughs 
for holding water, or lining small canals for it to 
run in. Mr. Wcigleb says, that a good mortar or 
cement which will not crack, may be obtained by 
mixing three parts of a thin magma of slaked 
lime with one of powdered gypsum ; but adds, 
that it is only used in a dry situation. A mix- 
ture of tarras with slaked lime acquires in time 
a stony hardness, and may be used for preventing 
water from entering. See MoaxAR, Stucco, 
and Bnif Ki AYi.Nc. 

Cf.men r, in chemistry, is used to signify all 
those powders and pastes with which any body is 
surrounded in pots or crucibles, and which are 
capable, by the help of lire, of producing changes 
upon tliat body. They are made of various ma- 
terials ; and are used for different purposes, as 
for ])arting gold from silver, converting iron into 
br;iss ; and by cementation more considerable 
changes can Ixi effected upon bodies, than by ap- 
jilying to them liquids of any kind; because the 
active matters are then in a state of vapor, and 
a.ssisted by a very considerable degree of heat. 

( ■ f'/M KTKK Y, n. KoifUjrrjininf ; Lat. 
it ritfi/i, i. e. a slee])ing placi;, or dormitory. ‘ The 
(’hrisliarts,’ says Suieer, ‘ because they believe 
in the resurrection of the dead, will have death 
rather styhal KToqo/frtf; and vttvoq than OavaroQ j 
hence they called Imrying-places Koi/iryrr/pia, i. e. 
]>laces designed for rest and sleep.’ (Suieer. 
'fhesaui.) which f^strus conhrms. 

la this, therefons say the Platonists, consist the 
IMinislnnrnt of a voluptuous man after dcatii. 'J'ho 
souls of tile (load ajipKar frt’fjuently in trttmetvries^ and 
lidver about the plares wlu’re their bodies arc buried, 
as still hankerin;^ about their own brutal pleasures, 
und desiring again to enter the body. Aildmm. 

In the early :i>^es, the Clirislians held their assetn- 
, lilies in tin; cemeteries, as we learn from Eusebius and 
Tertnllian; the latter of whom calls those 
where tlu'y met to pray, areie. Valerian seems to 
liave contiscatetl the cemeteries and places destined for 
divine worship, which were restored acain to the 
(-'hristians by (iallian. J)r. A. Itees. 

Ckmjtkry. Anciently none were buried in 
cliurclu's or church-yards : it wns even unlawful 
to inter in cities, and the cemeteries were without 
the walls. It appears from I'.usebius and Ter- 
tullian, that, in the early ages, the Christians as- 
sembled for divine ' orship in the cemeteries. 
V alerian cx)nfiscated the cemeteries and other 
places of divine worship, but they were restored 
again by (Jallienus. As the martyrs were buried 
in these places, the Christians chose them for 
building churches on, when (’onstantine estab- 
lished their religion ; and hence some derive the 
rule which still obtains in the church of Home, 
never to consecrate an altar, without putting un- 
der it the relics of some saint. 1’he pjactice of 
consecrating cemeteries is of some antiquity. 
The bishop walked round it in procession, with 
the crozier or pastoral staff in his b.and, the holy 
water pot being carried before, out of which the 
aspersions were made. 

CK'NATOitY, adj. From Lat. cana^ an 
evening meal, llolating or belonging to supper. 

The Romans washed, were anointed, and wore a 
cenatory garment', and the same was practised by 
the Jews. Broutn, 
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CENCHRUS, in botany, a genus of tne mo. 
nmeia order, and polygamia class of plants 
natural order fourth, gramina. The involucrmn 
is facinated, echinated, and biflorous : cal. a bi- 
florous glume, with one floret male, and the olhei 
hermaphrodite. The hermaphrodite coii. is a 
pointless glume : there are three stam. : one seed : 
male cok. a pointless glume ; with three stamina. 
Species fifteen; scattered in* various parts of the 
globe. 

CENEGTCD, in the Saxon antiquities, anex~ 
pialory mulct, paid by one who had killed a man, 
to the kindred of the deceased. The word is* 
compoun<led of the Saxon cinne, i. e. relation 
and gild, payment. ’ 

CKNIS Mount, or Mont Cenis, a lofty 
mountain of tlie Savoy Alps, separating the mar- 
quisate of Susa from the county of INIaurienne, 
and situated at an equal distance between Turin 
and Chamberry. Us pnnci\)al peak, La Uochc 
St. Michael, is afroveOOOO feet above the level of 
the ocean : across it is one of the most imjioitant 
passes of the Alps, very much improved by 
lluonaparte. Tliere is an hospital near the sum- 
mit, called La Ramaire, on the plan of that of 
the Great St. (iothard. l.ady Morgan collects 
some lively details of the passage of the moun- 
tain in former times. Benvenuto Cellini’s jou: 
ney over them to France, in the sixteenth century 
I'.velyn’s in the seventeenth, and Lady Mar'- 
Wortley’s, and Horace Walpole’s, in the eigh 
teenth, are all described in terms which seem to 
exhaust the details of possible danger. ‘ I iu- 
tenil to set out to-morrow,’ says the brilliant am- 
bassadress to the Ottoman Forte, ‘and pass those 
dreadful Alps so much talked of. If I come to 
the bottom you shall hear of me.’ ‘We began, 
to ascend Mont (.a'‘nis, being carried on liillrt 
seats of twisted osier fixed upon poles, upon 
men’s shoulders.’ Horace Waljiole’s descri[)tioa 
is still more formidable. ‘At the foot of Munt 
Cenis we were obliged to quit our chaise, which 
was taken to jiieces and loaded on mules ; and 
wo were carried in low arm-chains on polo;', 
swathed in beaver bonnets, beaver gloves, beaver 
stockings, muffs, und bear-skins.’ ‘ The dexterity 
and nimhleness of the mountaineers is incon- 
ceivable ; they run down steeps and frozen preci- 
pices.’ — ‘ We had twelve men and nine mules to 
carry us.’ — ‘ On the top of the highest Alps, by 
the side of a wood of firs, there darted out a 
young wolf, seized poor dear Tory by the throat; 
and, before we could possibly prevent it, sprung 
up by the side of the rock, and carried liim off. 
This lady’s description of her own passage of 
this once formidable barrier of rival states, is 
equally animated. ‘ Descending to the inn-yard 
to begin our journey, we found our carriage un- 
disturbed, with four post-horses, and two smart 
postilions, whose impatient, ‘ Aliens, Monsieur, 
alions, Madame,’ recalled the technical jargon 
of the first stage from Paris, 'fheir ‘ vif, vn, 
put the horses into motion ; and we ascended m 
a trot that broad, smooth, magnificentro^d, which, 
carried over the mightiest acclivities of the mig >' 
tiest regions, exceeds the military highways o 

antiquity, and shames the paved roads of modern 

France, whose price was the degradation o a 
nation (the Corvee). The road, indeed, wbe 
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we passed it, was covered with snow; but the 
fenced on eitlier side marked its breadth ; and the 
facility of its winding^ ascent proved the boldness, 
ingenuity, and perfection of its desig'n. At cer- 
tafn distances arose the safe asylums (maisons de 
refuge) against the tormenta, or the avalanche : 
and the Cantonieri presented themselves with 
their pick-axes and sliovels, giving courage where 
nid was not wanted. A post-house, or a barrack, 
disputed t))e site with the bears and wolves; and 
the rapidity of the whole passage rendered beaver 
swathings, or any other extraordinary i)recantions 
against cold, unnecessary All that had been 
danger, difficulty, and suffering, but twenty years 
hack, was now safe, facile, and enjoyable ; secure 
beyond the chance of accident, sublime beyond 
the reach of thought. Legitimate princes ! divine- 
righted sovereigns ! houses of France ! Austria 
and iSavoy ! * which of you ha^ e done this 
'fhere is not one among you, descendants of a 
Clovis, a llarbarossa, or an Amadeus, but may 
in safe conscience sliake his innocent head, and 
uttswer, ‘ Thou canst not say ’twas I did it ! 
Neither does the world accuse you !’ 

CFNDlli'TlCAL, adj. From koivoq, com- 
mon, or belonging to many, anrl /hoc, hffi- 
l.iving in community: applied principally to 
religious communities. 

They have mullitutlcs of religions orders : black 
^inl gray, eremitical and ccnobitical, and luins. 

CF'NOTAFU, n. From Ktvog, void, empty, 
and rmpoQ, a tomb. A monument for one else- 
where buried ; or among the (Jreeks, as l*oticr 
says, ‘ for one that never obtained a just funeral.' 

Priam, to whom the story was unknown, 

As d*;ad, deplored his metaniorpliosed son; 

A cenotaph his name and title kept. 

And Hector round the tomb with all his brothers 
wept. Dry(.k‘n's Fables. 

'I'he Athenians, when they lost any men at sea, 
raised a cenotaph, or empty monument. 

Notes on Odyssey. 
It has been a question, whether the aenotaphia had 
the s'aine religious regard that was paid to sepulchres 
V here the remains of the dcccsised were deposited ? 
Ter the resolution hereof it may bo ohst.Tvcnl, that 
such of them, as were only crect«;d for the linnoiir <if 
tin- dead, were not held so sacred as to call for any 
judgment upon sueh as profaned them ; but the rest, 
wherein ghosts W'crc thought to reside, seem to have 
been in the same condition w'ith sepulchres, the want 
wliereof they were designed to supply. 

Fatter* s Antiquities. 
Cekotaph, in antiquity, an empty tomb, 
erected by way of honor to the deceased. It is 
distinguished from a sepulchre, in which a coffin 
"as deposited. Of these there were two sorts; 
one for those who had, and another for those 
wlio had not, been honored with funeral rites in 
another place. The sign, whereby honorary 
S‘‘pulchres were distinguished from others, was 
commonly the wreck of a ship, to denote the de- 
cease of the person in some foreign country. 
LKNSE, n."^ Lat. cemm. The numbering 
Le'nsion, >of the people and the valualion 
C e'ksus. j of their property. Hence, a tax, 
rale, or assessment. In (Ireat liritain and Ame- 
rica the Roman custom of taking a regular cen- 


sus, or enumeration of the people, has been re- 
vives! in modern times ; but is not of sufficient 
standing to have been much used by authors. 

We see what floods of treasuro have flowed into 
Europe by that action; so that the cense or rates of. 
Chiistendoiii, are raised since ten times, yea, twenty 
times told. Bacon. 

What, did Cajsar know Joseph and IMary? His 
charge was universal, to a world t)f siilyects, through 
all the Roman empire. G’od intende<l this cemim 
only for the Hlessed Virgin and her Son, lliat Christ 
might be horn where he shoubl. Ciesar meant to. 
till his coffers ; God meant to fulfil his proplieeies. 

His/iop Hall. 

CF.NSK, p. ^ Fr. cnenner-, Ital. incenso, 

(’e'nskk,7i. % from iwff wfAvr , Lut. To burn. 

Ce'nsing, w. V Loniracled,’ says Dr. .lohn- 
son, *from incense;’ and now signifying to per- 
fume with odors, i. c*. spices burnt, or burning. 

And after tin*, veil the secondc tabernacle, that is, 
sei«l saneta sujnctoriim, that is, hooli of hooli thingis, 
liauynge a goldun censer and tlie arke of the teslamenc 
kevered aboutc on eachc side with gold. 

Widif’s New Testament, Heb. ix. 

And like us in the Scriphires, oft(> tymes under the 
name of Jerusalem is ment the whole king<lom of 
Juda, so, under the name of Rome, liere may b(! uii- 
derslandcd tlic unyv't'rsall worlde, with all theur abomi- 
nations ami divilLshnesses, their idolatryes, witcii- 
craftes, sectes, superstitions, papacy<'s, priesthoodes, 
relygioiis, shavings, anoint intis , blessings, censinys, 
proeessions, and the divil of all such beg^erye’s. 

Bale's linaye. of both Churches. 

In his hand he bore a gulden censnr with perfuim* ; 
and, ectisiny about the altar, having first kindled his 
fire »n the top, is interrupted by lint genius. 

lien Jonson. 

I’ll tell thee what, thou thin man in a t^enser! I 
will have you soundly swinged for this, you blue-bottlo 
rogue ! you filthy famished correcuoner. Shahspeare. 

Here’s snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, and slusli, 
Jjike to a eemer in a barber’s shop. 

Why, what o’ devils’ name, tailor, callest thou tills ? 

Id. 

Had Aaron thrust in himself with empty hands, I 
doubt whether he had prevailed ; now the OfTwer was 
his protection : when we eome with suppl.'catioiis in 
our liuiiUs, we need not fear the strokes of God. 

Bishop Hall. 

And the jiriest did cense the surplus carcase, and 
holy water was sprinkled on the vile bodie in the form 
accustomed. Tfmanus. ( Trans.) 

The golden emsers, in which they carried the in- 
cense to the altar, w'crc tw'enty thousand ; the other 
censers, in which they earried tire from tlie great altar 
to the little altar, within the temple, were fifty thou- 
sand. Whiittm’s Josephm. 

Cf.nsek, in antiquity, is chiefly used in speak- 
ing of the .lewish worship. Among the (Ireeks 
and Homans it is more fretpienlly called thuri- 
bulum, XiftaviOTiQ, and accera. The .Jewish cen- 
ser was a small sort of chafing-dish, covered with 
a dome, and suspended by a chain. Joscpfuis 
tells us that Solomon made 20,000 gold censers 
for the temple of .lenisalem, to offer perfumes in, 
and .50,000 others to carry fire in. 

CENSIO, in antiquity, the act or office of the 
censor. See Census. Censio included both 
the valuing a man’s estate, and tlie imposing 
penalties. 

Censio IIastakia, a punishment inflicted on 
a Roman soldier, for some offence, whereby his. 
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hasta or spear was taken from bim, and con- 
sequently his wages and hopes of preferment 
stopped. 

CE'NSOR, 7/. N Lat. c£««>r; ‘He who 

Censo'iiial. f executed the census at 
C E N so'n IAN. I Home, and was empo%ver- 

CENSo'ftiocs. ^ed, as a magistrate, to 
Censo'riousness. 1 censure and punish evil 
Ce'nsorshii*. ^ generally, even to the de- 
grading the senators, &c. See the extract from 
J .empriere. Hence a])plicd to a critic, or any 
severe judge of others ; to the disposition to 
judge harshly ; and the office of determining au- 
thoritatively what may or may not be printed. 
As, after a thirty years’ struggle for liberty, we 
have a modern censorship of the press in t' ranee. 
Sometimes it has o/' before the object of reproach, 
and sometimes on or //po/?.. 

Aft(!r the office or the cerisors had TJ-maiaod for .soinu 
tiim; unaltered, the Uoinans, jealous of their power, 
abridged the duration of their office, and a law was 
made A.U.C. 420, by Mamercus yEinilius, to limit 
the time of the cemorship to eighteen months. Their 
office was more honorable, though less powerful, than 
tliat of the consuls ; the badges of their office wen; 
the same, hut the censors were not allowed to have 
lictors to walk bedore them as the consuls. When 
one of the censors ilied, no oiu; was elected in his 
room till five years were expired, and his colleague 
iiumediately resigned. This circuinslaiice originated 
from the death c»f a censor before the sacking of Rome 
by Brennus, and was ever after deemed an uuforlu- 
nate event to the n-public. The eirperors abolished 
the censors, and took upon themselves to execute their 
«)ince. Lcmjiricre's Class. Diet. 

It was brought to Rome in the censorship of Clau- 
tlins. Browne's VuUjar Krrours. 

As the chancery had the prclorian pow'er for equity, 
so the star-ehamhor had the, censoriun power for ol- 
fences under the degree of capital. Bacon. 

Troublesome, censorious, ilividing, spirits occasioned 
more thoughts of tliosc unhapjiy controversies about 
forms and ceremonies, eliureli government, ike. ami 
I was still more satisfied, even when most serious, 
that the hitter extremes of dissenters, as well as of 
rigid conformists, were highly displeasing to (fod. 

h'renrh's Diarif, 1677. 

Ill-natured censors of tlic present age. 

And fond of all the follies of the past. 

Roscommon. 

Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, 
hut what is inteinperately rigid j no /:eal to hi; spiritual, 
hut what is censorious, or vindictive ? Spratt. 

Sourness of disposition, and rudeness of behaviour, 
cciisoriuusness and sinister interpretation of things, all 
er<)>s and distasteful humours, render the conversa- 
tion of men grievous and uneasy to one another. 

Tillotson. 

The most severe censor cannot but be pleased with 
tlic prodigality of his wit, though at the same time, 
he could have wished th.at the master of it had been 
a better manager. Dryden. 

He treated all his inferiors of the ch rgy wiih a 
most sanctified ])Tide ; was rigorously and universally 
^nsorumsvpon all his brethren of the gown. Stvifl. 

My God, if truth their censure pi'id*’. 

If guilt be in ray facts descried. 

If c^cr from my disscmlding heaji 
My friend has found tin. liostile jiari 
* » « n 

Now in the dust my life be laid, 

And eartli’s dark womb my glory shade. , 

Merrick. 


A statesman, who is possessed of real merit, should 
look upon his political cemurera with the same neglect 
that a good Wjiter regards his critics, Addison, 

You, my disciples, live in a very censorioru age 
and the scribes and pharisees, who arc in the highest 
esteem for the strictness of their lives, place a great 
part of their own religion in condemning others; but 
see to it, that you do not judge those about you, i*, 
this rigorous and severe manner. 

Doddridge’s Expositor, Matt. vii. 

Whatever references is duo to his diligence, or hie 
.attainments, it can he no criminal degree of ceruo- 
riimsticss to charge, that etymologist with want of 
judgment, wlio can seriously derive dream frinn 
drama, because life is a drama, and drama is dream. 

Johnson. 

Thost; who raise envy will easily incur ceruu/rc. 

Id. Idler, 

It commonly happens to him who endeavours to 
obtain distinction by ridicule or censure, that he 
teaches others to practise his own arts against himself. 

Id. 

I therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, having 
little to fear or hope from cemure or from praise. 

Id. 

I am sorry to find the censure I have passed upon 
Occiduus is even better founded than I supposed. 

Cowper, 

In youth, the seed-time of our days. 

Full many a crop is spoiled by praise ; 

And all the spring-tide fields of Hope 
Smiles that should ripen, wither up. 

While censure, rigid and unkind, 

Nips the young buds and starves the mind. 

Smith's Alhttm. 

Censous, from cotisere, to soe ; two prime 
1 nag ist rates in ancient Koine. Tlieir business 
was to register the etfects of the Roman citizens, 
to impose taxes, and to tike cognizance of tlie 
manners of the citizens. They had a power to 
censure immorality, ])y inflicting some mark of 
ignominy on the oflender. They had even a 
power to create the princeps senatus, and to 
expel from the senate such as they deemed un- 
worthy of that office. This power they sometimes 
exercised arbitrarily, and therefore a law was 
passed, that no senator should he degraded, 
until he had been formally accused and found 
guilty by both the censors. They also filled up 
the vacancies in the senate, upon any remarkable 
deficiency in tlieir numbers; they let out to farm 
all the lands and revenues of the republic; and 
contracted with artificers, for building and re- 
pairing all the public works, both in Rome and 
the colonics of Italy. Tn all parts of their office, 
however, an appeal always lay from the sentence 
of the censors, to that of an assembly of the 
people. The first two censors were created 
A. H.(J. 311, upon the senate observing that the 
consuls were so much taken up with war, as not 
to have time to look into other matters. The of- 
fice continued till the time of the emperors, who 
assumed the censorial power, calling themselves 
inorum prirfccti ; though V’^es^iasian and liissons 
resumed the title of censors. Decius attempted 
to restore the dignity to a particular magistrate. 
After this we hear* no more, of the censors, till 
(’onstanline’s time, who made his brother censor, 
and he seems to have been tUo last that enjoyed 
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the office. The office was so considerable, that 
for a long time none aspired to it till they had 
passed all the rest ; so that it was thought sur- 
prising that Crassus should have been admitted 
censor, without having been either consul or 
pnetor. At first the censors enjoyed their dig- 
nity for five years, but in A.U.C. 420, the dic- 
tator Mamertinus made a law restraining it to a 
year and an half, which was afterwards observed 
very strictly. At first one of the censors was 
elected out of a patrician, and the other out of a 
plebeian family ; and, upon the death of either, 
the other was discharged from his office and two 
new ones elected, but not till the next lustrum. 
In 622 both censors were chosen from among the 
plebeians; and after that time the office was 
shared between the senate and people. After 
their election in the Comitia ('enturialia, the 
censors proceeded to the capitol, where they 
took an oath to act equitably and impartially 
throughout the whole course of their administra- 
tion. The late aristocratical government of Ve- 
nice had a censor of the manners of the people, 
whose office lasted six mouths. 

CF/NSUllK, V. & 7^.■\ Lat. censia'a, of the 
Ce'nsurer, f same etymology as cen- 

Cr/NSURAbi.E, ^sor. To give sentence 

Ce'nsurino, 71. J judicially, or otherwise; 
to express an unfavorable opinion; a judicial 
sentence; an opinion of any kind. See the pas- 
sages from Shakspeare ; reprimand; blame; a 
condemnatory sentence or oj)inion. 

Power of cenxiire and ordination appearoth even by 
Scripture marvellous probable, to b:iv«! been derived 
from Christ to h's church, without this surmised 
equality in them to whom he hath committed tin* same. 

Ihmker. 

Scripture hath said, * For tliis very cause left t 
thec in Crete, that thou sbouldst. redress the things 
that remain ; and shouldst ordain presbyters in every 
city, as 1 appointed thee.’ Tn the former place the 
power of f,vrt.>uo ti is s))okcn of, and the pow'Cr of or<li- 
naiion in the latter. Id, 

INlosl honored madam. 

My lord of York — out of Ids noble nature, 

/iCirl and obedience he sr.ill bore your grace ; 
Forgetting, like a good man, your laU; vnumre, 
both of his truth and him (which was too far). 
Offers, •os I do, in a sign of peace, 

Ilis service and his counsel. 

Shakspeare. Henry Vlll, 
Olos. Madam, the king is old enough himself. 

To give his ccrwwre; these are no w'oiiicn’s 
matters. 

Q. Mar. If he he old enough, what needs your 
grace 

To he protector of his excellence ? 

Id. Henry VI. 

Madam, and you, my sister, will you go 
To give your censures in this weighty business ? 

Id. Richard III. 

We must not stint 
Our necessary actions with the fear 
To cope malicious ccMJiiwr.v. Id. Hen. VIII. 
They that can inflict censures upon presbyters, have 
^crtainly superiority of jurisdiction over presbyters, 
^or aequalis ;equalem cocrcere non potest, saitli the 

Jer. Taylor. 

lb St. Paul’s time, though the censure of heresy 
not so loose aiul forward as afterwards ; and all 
bt Were called heretics were clearly such, and highly 


criminal ; yet as their crime wa«, so was their een^ 
cwct that is spiritual. Taylor on Prophecy. 

Hut if I have answered every challenge, vindicated 
every authority ; censured nothing unjustly ; satisfied 
all his malicious objections, and warranted every 
sentence of my poor epistle ; let iny apology live and 
pass, and let iny refuler go as he is. Rishoj) Hall. 

What need w’o care for the censures of men, if our 
hearts can tell us that we arc in favour with God. Id. 

There is a deep corruption of mind and manners, 
which engageth men in their own defence to ctmsure 
others, diverting the blame from liome, and shrouding 
their own under the covert of other men’s faults. 

Jiarrotv. 

All mankind in a lump is severely censured, as 
void of any real goodness or true virtue ; so fatally 
depraved as not to be corrigible by any good discip- 
line ; not to be recoverable ev(*n by the grace of God. 
Yea God himself is hardly spared, his providence 
coming under the bold obliquy of those, who, as the 
I’salinist speaketh of some in his time, w'hose race 
doth yet survive, speak loftily, and set their mouth 
against the heavens. Id. 

'riic like censurings and despisings have embittered 
the. spirits, and whetted both the tongues and pens of 
learned men one against another. Sanderson. 

It cannot reasonably be thought that Christ d«ith 
here forbid church governors to judge, condemn, and 
pass the censures of the cliurrh uj)on notorious and 
scandalous offenders, because he hath himself enjoined 
the execution of lier censures upon tbos(^ w*ho will not 
hear the church when she re<iuircs them to repent of, 
and satisfy their Christian brothers for, any trespass 
done against him. Whitby on Matt, vii. 1. 

CF.NSUS,*n Konian antiquity, an authentic 
declaration made before tlie censors, by the 
people, of their respective names and places of 
abode. This was registered by the censors ; and 
tamtaiiK'.d an enuraeratiou, iu writing, of all the 
estates, lands, and inheritances thijy jvossessed ; 
their quantity, tpiality, place, wives, eliildren, 
domestics, tenants, and slaves. In the provinces 
the census served not only to discover the sub- 
stance of each person, but where, and in what 
manner an<l proportion, taxes ’might be best im- 
posed. The census at Koine is commonly thought 
to have been held every five years : hut Middle- 
ton has snown, tliat both cen sus and .lustrum were 
held at various irregular and uncertain intervals. 
Tlie ci^nsus was an excellent expedient for disco- 
vering the strength of the state ; the number of 
the citizens, how many were fit for war, and 
how many for ofiioes of other kinds, how much 
each was able to pay of taxes, &c. It went 
through all ranks of people, though under dif- 
ferent names: that of the common people was 
called census ; that of the knights, census, recen- 
sio, rccognitio ; tliat of the senators, lectio, relec- 
lio. — Hence it came to be used jiersonally. 

Census was also used for a person worth 
100,000 sesterces, or who was entered as such 
in the censnal tables, on liis own declaration. 
In this sense, it amounts to the same with das- 
sicus, or a man of the first class ; though (lellius 
limits the estate of such to 12/), 000 asses. Ily 
the Voconiari law, no census was allowed to give 
by his will above a fourth part of what he was 
worth to a woman, (’ensus was likewise used 
in other senses : as, 1 . Tor the hook or register 
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wherein the professions of the people were 
entered ; and which was frequently cited and 
iipp(!aled to, as evidence in the courts of justice. 
2. A man’s whole substance or estate. 3. A 
tax on persons, or a capitation tax. Sec Cai'ite. 

Census t)uPLiCATus, a double rent, paid by 
vassals to their lords on extraordinary occasions; 
as expeditions to the Holy Land, &c. 

Census EccLESiit Roman.e, an annual con- 
tribution voluntarily paid to the see of Home by 
the several princes of bhiropo. 

Census Equester, in Roman antiquity, the 
estate of a knight, rated at 400,000 sesterces, 
which was retjuired to qualify a person for that 
order, and without whicli no virtue or merit was 
available. 

.Census Senatorius, the patrimony of a sena- 
tor, was limited to a certain value; being at first 
rate<l at BOO, 000 sesterces, but afterwards, under 
Augustus, enlarged to 1,200,000. 

(H’.NT. Lat. ccntumy a hundred. Five per 
cent; that is so much by, or for, the hundred. 

C E'NTAU R, n. \ A poetical being, sup- 

Ce'ntaur-i.ike, adj. > posed to be cornpound- 

Ce'ntaury, 11 . J ed of the uppcn part of 

a man, and the lower ])art of a horse ; the sign 
hiagittarius in the zodiac. I'or the plant centaury, 
see C-ENTAUREA. 

Down from the waist they are centaurs, though 
women all abdve. Sliakspeare. 

He, as if, cr.ntieur-like, he had been one piece with 
his horse. Sidney. 

The idea of a centaur has no move falsehood in it 
than the name centaur, Locke. 

Adil pounded j;alls, and roses dry, 

And with Cecropian thyme strong scc-nied ccntmirif. 

Dr If den. 

7’lie chcarless ompin- of the sky 
To (laprieorn the Centaur archer yields. 

L'hunison. 

Cr.NTAirR, in astronomy, a part of a southern 
cotistellation, nsually joined with the wolf. See 
Astronomy. 

(b-.NTAURs, in mythology, from KtvrtM, lo gall, 
and ravpoc, a bull ; fabulous monsters, half men 
and half hui-scs. The poets pretend that the cen- 
taurs were the sons of Ixiou and a cloud: the 
reason of which fancy is, that the people so 
named retired to a castle, called ratpeXif, wdiich 
signifies a cloud. Some will have the centaurs 
to have been a body of shepherds and herdsmen, 
rich in cattle, who inhabited the mountains f 
Arcadia, and to whom is attributed the invention 
of bucolic poetry. Fala-phaTus, in his book of 
Incredibles, relates that, in the reign of Ixioii, 
king of Tliessaly, a herd of bulls on mount Thes- 
salus ran mad, and ravaged the whole country, 
rendering the mountains inaccessible; that some 
young men who had found out the art ot taming 
and mounting horses, undertook to clear the 
mountains of these animals, which they pursued 
on horseback, and thence obtained the appella- 
tion of centaurs. Tliis success rendering them 
insolent, they insulted the Lapithae, a people of 
Thessaly : and because when attacked they fled 
with great rapidity, it was supposed they were 
naif horses and half men. l>e centaurs in 
reality were a tribe of Lapitha:, who inhabited 


the city Pelethronium, adjoining to mount Peliojk 
and first invented the art of breaking horses, as 
is intimated by Virgil. 

(’ENTAUREA, greater centaury : a genus of 
the polyg.amia frnsianea order, and syngenesia 
class, of plants; natural order, forty-ninth; com- 
posite. The receptacle is bristly, the pappus 
simple, the cor. of the radius funnel-shaped, longer 
than those of the disk, and irregular. There are 
upwards of 131 species; of which we shall only 
mention two: viz. 1. C. cyanus, the blue bottle 
grows commonly among corn. The expressed 
juice of this fiower stains linen of a beautiful blue 
crolor, but is not permanent. Boyle says, that 
the juice uf tin: inner petals, with a little alum, 
makes a beautiful permanent color, equal to 
ultramarine. 2. C. glastifolia. Tlie root of this 
species is an article in the materia raedica. It 
has a rough, somewhat acrid taste, and abounds 
with a red viscid juice. Its rough taste has 
gained it some esteem as an astringent ; its acri- 
mony as an aperient ; and its glutinor.s quality 
as a vulnerary : but the present practice takes 
very little notice of it. 

CENTENARIO, or (T.ntenarius, in flio 
middle age; 1. an officer who had the command, 
with the administration of justice, in a village. 
The centenarii were under the jurisdiction and 
command of the court. VVe find them among 
the Eranks, Germans, liOmbards, Goths, 

2. An officer who had the command of 100 men; 
more frequently called a centurion. 3. An of- 
ficer, in monasteries, who had the conimand uf 
100 monks. 

GE'NTENARY, JM. centenarius. The 

Cb.N ten'niai,, m//. > number of a hundred. 

Cr.N i i'i.«)0UY, 7i. J Mason uses the word 
cnitcnnial. to denote the humlredth anniversary. 
Gentdoquy is a collection of a hundred sayings. 
See C i: n i n .oo u 1 1 : m . 

In every centetuirif of years from the, creation, semo 
small ahaleuient should liave, been made. Ualicivill. 

CENd’lNINUM Ovum, i. e. the lOOdth ugg, 
among naturalists, a sort of hen’s egg much 
smaller than oidinary, vulgarly called a cock’.s 
egg; from which it has been fabulously held 
that the eoekatrice is ]:rodueed. The name is 
taken from an opinion, that these are the Iasi 
eggs which hens lay, having laid 100 before. 
They have no yolks, but in other respects cliH'er 
not from common ones ; iiaving the albtmieu, 
clialazes, mcjnbranes, &c. in common with others. 
In the ])lace (of the yolk is found a little hotly 
like a serpent coiled up, which doublle.ss gavo 
rise to the fable of the basilisk’s origin frora 
thence. Their origin is with probability aseribeil 
by llervey to this, that the yolks in the vitellary 
of the hen are exhausted before the albumina. 

CENTE'SIMAL, w. Lat. 
dredth ; the next step of progression alter deci- 
mal in the arithmetic of fractions. 

The neglect of a few centesimals in the side of d*'- 
cube, would bring it to an equality with the cube o ^ 
foot. Arbuthnot on Co^n.^ 

CENTESIMATION, a milder kind of mili- 
tary punishment, in cases of desertion, inutin)» 
and tiie like, when only every lOOdth man is 
executed. 
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CENTESIMA Usura, tliat wherein the inte- 
rest in 100 months became equal to the princi- 
nal : i - e. where the money is laid out at one per 
cent, per month ; answeriiifj to what in our style 
would be called twelve per cent.; for the llo- 
maiis reckoned their interest not by the year, but 
by ^le month. 

CENTIFO'LIOUS, mi}, from Lat. centum 
and folium. Having an hundred leaves. 

CENTILOQUIUM, a collection of 100 sen- 
tences, opinions, or sayings. The Centiloquiurn 
of Hermes, contains 100 aphorisms, or astrolo- 
gical sentences, supposed to have been written 
l)y some Arab, and falsely fathered on Hermes 
Trisrnegistus. It is only extant in J.alin, in 
which It has several times b<H‘n printed. The 
Centiloquiurn of Ptolemy is a famous astrological 
])iece, frequently confounded with the former, 
consisting likewise of 100 sentences, divided into 
short aphorisms. 

CI-/NT1NEL. See Skntinf.l. 
CF/NTIPEDR, n. Lat. from ceuturn and prs. 
A poi.sonous insect in the West Indies, com- 
nioiily called by the English /or/ y lv*;s. 

Cr.NTiFEOK Worms, such as have a great 
nuiiiy feet, though the number does not amount 
to 100, as the terra imports. 

C ENTIRES. See Scoi.opkndra. 

CENTO, n. Lat. cento. A composition 
formed by joining scraps from other authors. 

It is quiltiul, as it wort’, out of shreds of divers 
poi-ls, such as scholars call a cetnto. Camden*s Item. 

This liath made it to be suspected of too inuchcorii- 
jiliaucn with that r.hiircli, and her offic(!s of devotion, 
ami that it is a very ccfito composed out of the Mass 
hook, Pontifical, lire.viarics. Manuals, and Portuises 
of thi: Roman church. Jer. Taylor. 

If any man think llic poem a cento, our poet will 
hut have done the same in jest which Roileau did in 
ciirm st. Advertisement to Pope's Dunciad. 

C-ENTONAH 11, in antiquity, certain of the 
Homan army, who provided different sorts of 
stuff called centones, used to quench the fire 
which the enemies’ engines threw into the camp, 
d 'E'NTRl'!,, V. &. 71. Lat. ecnlruni ; kivtqov. 
C 1 ,'n I it a I., ml}. That point which is equi- 

th,NTRA'LiTV, 71. dislunt froiii every part 

CCntiially, adv. of the circumference. 

Ck'ntricat., or ^ The verb, and all its 
Ci/ntricle, ad}. (kindred word.s, partake 
Ck'nthically, adtf. of, or have reference to, 
Ck'ntricalness, 77,. tliis meaning. To centre 
C’ENTRiTuGAr., adj. ^ is to fix on a centre ; to 
Centri'i ktal, ad}. J collect, and be collect- 
ed, to a point ; to rest on ; to be placed in the 
midst. Centrifugal signifies flying from a centre ;* 
centripetal, having a tendency towards it. 

fhe heavens thcm.scilves, the planets, and this centre. 
Observe degree, priority, and place. Shakspearc. 

He that has light within hi.s own clear breast. 
May sit i* the centre, and enjoy bright day. 

Rut he that liides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Rcnighted walks under the mid-day sun j 
Himself is his own dungeon. SJilton. 

As God in heaven 

Is centre, yet extends to all ; so thou 
Centring reccivest from ail those orbs. Id. 

One foot he centred, and the other turneti 
Round through the vast profundity obscure. Id. 


Some tliat have deeper digged Love’s mine than I, 
Say where his centrick happiness doth lie. Donne. 

Do not sigh, fair nymph, for fire 
Hath no wings, yet doth as hire 
Till it hit against the pole ; 

Heaven's the centre of the soul. Marvell. 

O impudent and regardful of thy own. 

Whose thoughts are centred on thyself alone. 

Drgdcn, 

What hopes you had in Diomed, lay down j 
Our hopes must center in oux’selve.s alone. IJ, 
1’hough one of the feet most commonly bears tho 
•weight, yet the whole weight rests centrally upon it. 

Id. 

He may take a range all the world over, and draw 
in all that wide air and circumference of sin and 
vice, and centre it in his own breast. South. 

Where there is no visible truth wherein to centre, 
errour is as wide as men’s fancies, and may i^'ander 
to eternity. Decay of Piety. 

There is now, and was then, a space or cavity in 
the centrnl parts of it ; so large as to give reception to 
that mighty mass of water. 

Woodward's Natitral Ifisiory. 
It was attested by the visible centring of all the old 
prophecies in the person of Clirist, and by the com- 
pl(!tiau of these propht:cios since, which he himself 
utte rf!tl . A tterbury. 

Dmbriel, a dusky melancholy sprite, 

Down to the central earth, his proper scene. 
Repairs. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

They described an hyperbola, by changing the cen- 
tripetal into a centrifugal force. Oheyne. 

Might not, in ancient times, the near passing of some 
large comet of greater inagnetlc power than this globe, 
of ours, have been a means of changing its poles, and 
thereby wracking and deranging its surface, placing 
in difl'erent regions the effect of centrifugal force, so as 
to raise the watom of the sea in some, while they w«'ro 
depressed in others ? Id. 

His wealth, fame, honors, all that I intend. 

Subsist and centre in one point — a friend. Cotoper. 

'Through constant dread of giving truth offence. 

He lies up all his liearcrs in suspense ; 

Knows what he knows, as if he knew it not. 

What he remembers seems to have forgot: 

His sole opinion, whatsoe’er befall. 

Centring at last in having none at a. . Id. 

Thou chief star ! 

Centre of many stars ! whicli makest our earth 

Kndurable, and teinp('rest the hues 

And hearts of all who walk M’ilhin thy rays ! 

Byrcn. 

Centre of a Sphere, a point in the middle, 
from which all lines drawn to the surface are 
equal. 

Centre of Gravity, in mechanics, that point 
about which all the parts of a body do in any 
situation exactly balance each other. 

Centre of Motion, that point which remains 
at rest, while all the other parts of a body move 
about it. 

. CF.NTniFUGAL FoRCE. ScG MECHANICS. * 

Centripetal Force. See Meciianrs. 
CFINTIIISCUS, in ichthyology, a genu.s of 
fishes belonging to the order of amphibia nantes. 
The head gradually ends in a narrow snout, the 
aperture is broad and flat ; tho belly is carinated ; 
and the belly fins united. There are three spe- 
cies, viz. 1. C!. scolopax, with a rough scabrous 
body, and a straight extended tail. It ha.s two 
ventral tins, with four rays in each, but no teeth. 
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It is found in the Mediterranean. 2. C. scuta- 
tatus has its back covered with a smooth bony 
shell, which ends in a sharp spine, under which is 
the tail ; but the back tins are between the tail 
and the spine. It is a native of the Kast Indies. 
3. C. valitarus, body oblong, lanceolate and 
rough, with small recumbent bristles at the nos- 
trils. A native of Arnboyna. 

(’ENT It Y. See Sentinf.l. 

CENTUAICELE.J', in ancient geography, 
Trajan’s villa in Tuscany, on the coast, three 
miles from Algo; ; witli an excellent port, called 
Trajanus Portus ; and a factitious island at the 
mouth of the port, made with a huge block of 
Slone, on which two turrets rose, with two en- 
trances into the basin <)r harbor. It is now cal- 
led Civita Vccchia. Long. 11'’ 51' E., lat. 42° 
5' N'. 

CENTIJMVTUl, in Roman antirpiity, judges 
a[)pointed to decide common causes among the 
people : they wen^ chosen, tliree out of each 
tribe ; and, though 105 in number, were calle<l 
centumviri, from the round number centum, an 
hundred. 

(’ENTUNC’ULUS, in botany, a genus of the 
monogynia order, ami tetrandria class of plants; 
natural order twentieth, rotacea : cal. ipiadri- 
fid : COR. quadrirtd, and patent ; tlie stamina 
arc short : caI's. is unilocular, cut round or 
j)arting liorizontally. 

C’E'iX'ITJ PI .E, V . a((}. } J-at. cnititplvx. A 

Cemo'iu.icatf., V . j hundredfold; to mul- 
tiply a hundred fold. 

I'hcn would ho ccntnph’ (liy former store. 

And make tlire far iiiori; happy than before. 

S(tndt/s. 

l_^ h’NTTJ'll lA'r I’, r. Lat. cculurio. To di- 
vide into hundreds. 

('ENTPRLVTt )R, w. rrom century. A 
name given to historians who distinguish limes 
by centuries; which is generally the method of 
ecclesiastical history. 

The wnturiatoTii of Magdeburg W’ere the first that dis- 
covered this ;j;ranrl imi»ostiire. Ayliffe'* Pann-yon. 

CENTL'RION, //. \m\. centurio. A Roman 
military otliecr, who had the command of a 
linndred men. 

And the cerUnriun nnd ihei that weren with him 
kepyngc Jhesus whann tiui .si'^hen the erllie 
ochalyng, and the lliim^es that weren do so, thei 
dredden gretly and stiden, verily tliis was (Jodlis 
sone. Wiclif’s Nrw Testarurnt. Matt, xxvii. 

And he commanded a evuturion to keep Paul, ami 
to let him have liberty, and that, he should forbid none 
of his acquaintance to minister or come unto him. 

Avts xviv. 23. 

Have an army ready, say yon — A most royal one. 
'Idle (rtifnrioiix and their chartres distinctly hillerted in 
the enterlainim'iit, and to he on foot at an hour’s 
\\aruing. 

(.b’.NTUKiONS, in Roinun n.nti(|uity. Sec AI\- 
Nii'LM.us. F.very one of tl\e thirty iminipuli in 
u legion was divided into two onlines, !,r cen- 
luries. Every manipulus wa.s allowed two ctu- 
iiirions, one to each century and, to determine 
the point of priority between tfiem, they were 
(.reat<‘d Jit two diftbrerit cletrtions. The thirty 
who were made first always took the precedency 
of tlu'ir fellows; and tlicrefore commanded the 


right hand, as the others did the left. The triarii 
had their centurions elected first, next to them 
the principes, and afterwards the hastati. Primi 
ordines is sometimes used in historians for the 
centurions of these orders ; and the centurions 
are soinctime.s styled principes ordinum, and 
principes centurionem. These distinctions af- 
forded a wide field for promotion : first through 
all the orders of the hastati ; then through 
the principes ; and afterwards from the last order 
of the triarii to the primipilus, the most hono- 
rable of the centurions. 

CENTURIPA, (Jf-nti/uipe, or Centoripa, 
in ancient geograpliy, a. town on the south-west 
of the territory of yEtna, on the river Cyamoso- 
rus : now call Centiirippi, It was a detnocra- 
tical city, which, like Syracuse, received its 
liberty from Timoleon. Its iniiabitants culti- 
vated the fine arts, particularly sculpture and en- 
graving. It was taken by the Romans, plun- 
dered and opjuessed by Verres, destroyed by 
Pornpey, and restored by Octavius, who made it 
the residence of a Roman colony. In digging 
for the remains of antifpiitics, cameos arc no 
where found in such abundance as at Centiirippi 
and its environs. Tlie situation of the place is 
romantic: it is built on the summit of a vast 
group of rocks, which was probably chosen as 
the most ditficuU of access, and consequently 
the safest in times of civil commotion. The re- 
mains still existing of its ancient bridge are a 
proof of its having been once a considerable 
city. 

CI-yNTUKV. J.at. centitria. A hundred, 
'rile word is most frequently applied to syjecify 
time; but is also u.sed to signify number merely; 
as ill a ‘ century of inventions.’ 

Whi-ii with wood leaves and weed.s Pvc strewed 
liis grave. 

And on it said a rentury of prayers, 

Sueh as t run, iwict? o’irr. I’ll weep and sigh. 

Sfiakxpeare. 

The nature of eternity is such, that though our joys 
after some renturh's of years may seem to have grown 
older by having been enjoyed so many ages, yet will 
they ri*ally still eontinue. new. Boyle. 

And now time’s whiter series is begun. 

Which in soft ccntnrieis sliall smoothly run. 

Brydm. 

Romulus, aft you may read, did divide the Romans 
into tribes, ami the tribes into centttrics or hundreds. 

Sf fewer. 

The li.sts of bishops are filled with greater numbers 
than one would exjieet ; hut the sueCession was quick 
in the three first centuries^ heeause the bishop often 
ended in the martyr. Addinottm 

When wc see men grow old, and die at a c«:rtain 
time from one another, from century to century, we 
laugh at the elixir that promises to prolong life a 
thousand years. Johmon. 

Centuiiv, in antiquity. 'I’he Roman people, 
when assembled fur electing Tnagistrates, en- 
acting laws, or deliberating upon any public af- 
fair, were always divided into centuries, and 
voted by centuries, that their votes might 
more easily collected, whence these assemblies 
were called com ilia centuriala. The R,oman co- 
horts were also divided into centuries. See 
CE^TUUI0^, and Cohort. 
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CEO 

CEODES, in botany, a genus of the dioecia 
order, belonging to the polygamia class of plants: 
CAL. none: coa. monopetalous, with a short ter- 
minated ttibe ; the stamina are ten subulalud fila- 
ments ; the anlherse roundish. 

CEOL, an initial in the names of men, which 
signifies a ship or vessel, such as those that the 
Saxons landed in, 

CKOttl-ES, one of the classes into which the 
people were distinguished among the Aimlo- 
Saxons. The ceorles, who were persons com- 
pletely free, and descended from a long race of 
freemen, constituted a middle class between the 
laborers and mechanics (who were generally 
slaves, or descended front slaves), on the one 
hand, and the nobility on the other. ThCy 
might go where they ple;iscd, and pursue any 
way of life that was most agreeable to their 
humor; but so many of them applied to agricul- 
*ure, and farming the lands of the nobility, that a 
feorl was the most common name for a husband- 
man or fanner in the Anglo-Saxon times. They 
seem in general to have been a kind of gen- 
tleman farmers ; and if any one of them acquired 
the property of five hides of land, upon which 
he had a church, a kitchen, a hell-house, and a 
great gate, and obtained a seat and otfiet? in the 
king’s court, he was esteemod a nobleman or 
thane, if a ce.orl apjilied to learning, and at- 
tained to priest’s orders, he was also considered 
as a thane ; his weregild, or price* of his life, was 
the same, and liis testimony had the same weiglit 
in a court of justice. When he applied to trade, 
and made three voyages l)eyon<l sea, in a ship of 
his own, and v/ith a cargo belongnig to himself, 
he was aLso advanced to the dignity of a thane. 
Hut if a CGorl inclined to arms, he became the 
sitheundman, or military retainer, to some potent 
and warlike earl, and was called the husearlc of 
TAicli an earl. If oiu!of these hascarles acquitted 
himself so well as to olitain from his patron either 
five hides of land, or a gilt sword, helmet, and 
breastplate, as a reward of his valor, lie was 
likewise considered as a tliane. Thus the temple 
of honor stood open to these ei?orles, whetlier 
they applied to agriculture, commerce, letters, or 
arms, which were tlicn the only professions es- 
teemed worthy of a freeman. 

CKOS, Cka, CfA, or (.’os, in ancient geogra- 
phy, one of the Cyclades, opposite to Suniiim, 
m Achaia, It is fifty miles in compass, and is 
commended by the ancients for its fertility and 
richne.ss of its pasture. The first silk .stufl's, ac- 
cording to Pliny and Solinus, were wrought here. 
Ceos was particularly famous for excellent figs. It, 
was first jieopletl by Aristaus, the son of Apollo 
and Cyrene, who, being grieved for the death of 
his .son, Actaon, retired from Thebes, at the per- 
suasion of his mother, and went over with some 
1 liebans to Ceos, at that time uninhabited. Dio- 
uorus Siculus tells us, tliuthe retired to the island 
of Cos; b:; the. ancients, as Servilus observes, 
called both .hese islands by the name of (_’os. 
( eos became so populous, that a law was made, 
commanding all persons upwards of sixty to be 
poisoned, that others might be able to subsist : 
^ that none above sixty were seen to be in the 
island, being obliged, after they arrived at t'.iat 
either to submit to the law*, or abandon the 
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country, together with their effects. Oos hai, 
in former times, four famous cities, viz. Julis, 
Carthuia, Coressus, and Pra;essa. The two latter 
were, according to Pliny, swallowed up by an 
(Earthquake. The other two flourished in Strabo’s 
time, (’artlnea stood on a rising ground, at the 
end of a valley, about three miles from the sea. 
The situation of it agrees with tliat of the pre- 
sent town of Zia, which gives name to the whole 
island. The ruins both of Carthica and Julis are 
still remaining ; those of the latter take up the 
whole niountuiu, and arc called by the modern 
inhabitants Polis, that is, the city. See I’ot.is. 

( 'fioa was, with the other Greek islands, subdiu.'d 
by the Romans, and bestowed upon the Athiv 
nians by Marc Antony the triumvir, together with 
yl'gina, Tinos, and some other adjoining islands, 
which were all reduced to one Roman province 
by \’espasian. The island is now calleil Zia. 

CE'Pi 1 ALALG Y, n. Ke^aXaXyia. The head- 
ache. 

CEPHALANTllLTS, button-wood, a genus of 
the inonogynia order, and tetrandria class of 
plants; natural order forty-eighth, aggregata*. 
l\<i common calyx ; the proper one is superior, 
and funnel-shaped ; the receptacle globose and 
naked, with one downy seed. There are five 
species, natives of the Kast Indies, the princi- 
pal is (h occidcnlalis, a deciduous shrub, 
native of >«orth America. It grows to about 
five or six feet high ; and is not a very bu.shy 
plant, :rs the branches are always ]>laced thinly 
in proportion to the size of the leaves, whicli 
will grow more than throe inche.s long, and one 
and a lialf broad', if the trees are planted in a 
proper soil. The leaves stand oi)posite by pairs 
on the twigs, and sometimes by threes, and are 
of a light-green color : their upper surface is 
smooth ; they have a strong nerve running from 
that on each side to tlie borders. These, as well 
as the foot-stalk in auUimn, dye a reddish color. 
The flowers, which arc aggregate, arc produced 
at the ends of the branclu;s, in globular heacls, in 
July. The florets which compose these heads 
are funnel-shaped, of a yellow color, ami fiis-* 
tened to an axis on the middle. 

(^EPIIALENIA, or Ckphallenia, an island 
of the Ionian sea, between Ithaca and Zacyn- 
thus, known in llomer’s time by the names of 
Samos and Kpirus Mclaena. It is aViout eighty 
miles long, forty broad, and 130 in compass. It 
had anciently four cities. Strabo tells us, that 
in his time there were only two cities remaining; 
but Pliny speaks of three, adding, tliat the ruins 
of Same, the metropolis, wliich had been des- 
troye<l by the Romans, were still in being. The 
names of the four cities were, according to Thu- 
cydides, Same, Prone, (Jranii, and Pala\ This 
island was subdued by the TIrebans, under Ani- 
pliitryo, who is said to have killed Ptcrelas, who 
then reigned in it. While Amphitryo was car- 
rying on the war in Cephalenia, then called 
Samos, Cephalus, having accidentally killed his 
wife Procris, fled to Amphitryo, who received 
him, and made him governor of the island, which 
thenceforth was called (.lephalenia. After it had 
been long subject to the Thebans, it fell under 
the dominion of the Macedonians, and was taken 
from them by the iEtolians, who held it till it 
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was reduced by M. Fulvius Nobilior; who, 
bavins gained the metropolis after a siege of four 
incnlhs, sold all the citizens for slaves, adding 
Jlie whole island to the dominions of Rome. It 
£ now called Cephalonia. 

CEPHA'LICK, adj. Kc^aXt/l' That which 
is medicinal to the head. 

Cejihalick arc all such as attenuate the blood, so as 
ft) make it circulate easily through the capillary ves- 
sels of the brain. ATbut?inot on Aliment. 

I dressed him up with soft folded linen, dipped in 
a cephalick balsam. Wiseman, 

Cf.piialic Mkdicinfs comprehend cordials, 
with whatever jtromotes a free circulation of the 
blood through the brain. Except when the dis- 
order arises from excess of heat, of an in- 
flammatory disposition in the head, moist topicals 
should never he used ; hut always dry ones. I'o 
rub the head after it is shaved proves an in- 
stantaneous cure for a cephalalgia, a .stuffing of 
the head, and a weakness of the eyes, arising 
from a weak and relaxed state of the fibres. 

Cki'halic V'f.in, in anatomy, cret'ps along the 
arm between the .skin and the museles, and di- 
vides it into tvk'o branches ; the external goes 
down to the wrist, wlicre it joins the basilica, 
and turns up to the back of the hand ; tlie in- 
ternal branch, together with a small one of the 
basilica, makes the mediana. See Anatomy. 
The ancients used to open this vein for disorders 
of the liead, for which reason it lasars this name ; 
but a better acquaintance with the circulation of 
the blood informs us, that there is no foundation 
for such a notion. 

CEiPHAI.ONOMATsTlA, from Kf<paXa, ovoq, 
an ass, and pavTtia. A method of divination, by 
an ass’s head broilod on the coals. After iniit- 
tering a few prayers, thi* names of several ])ei- 
sons suspected of a theft, or the like, were re- 
peated over ; he at whoso name the ass’s jaws 
made any motion, was held convicted, 

CEPllALUS, in fabulous history, an Athenian 
hero, who married Procris, the daughter of Paii- 
dion, king of Atln?n.s. Ovid represents him as 
having been so beautiful, tlial Aurora fell in love 
with liim; but, at the same time, as so constant 
to Ids w'ife, that even the charms of the rosy god- 
dess could not prevail on him to break his nup- 
tial vow ; whereupon Aurora changed Ins form 
to that of another man. His wife gave him a 
javelin, which had tlie peculiar property of never 
ini.ssing its aim ; — -a projHTty whicli proved fatal 
to herself; — for, one day being out in a wood, 
where he was hunting, he, mistaking her among 
the rustling leaves, for a wild beast, killed her 
with it. Ovid narrate.s his adventures at large, 
with the metamorphosis of his dog into a stone, 
&c, lileloTn. Lib. vii. h'ah. 25— 28. 

CFjPUEIJS, in fabulous history, a king of 
Arcadia, on whose head MiiuTva taslening one 
of Medusa’s hairs, he was rendered invincible. 

CERAM, an island of the eastern seas, between 
160 and 180 miles in length, and about fully in 
breadth. A chain of mountains, from O.'iOO to 
7000 feet high, intersects it longitudinally. The 
sago tree is found here in laKge torests. Wild 
hogs and deer are also numerous, and birds of 
paradise, together with a bird called the salangan. 
The natives, who are said to be a ^ruel a'nd fe- 


rocious race, confine themselves to the interior • 
but the island is under the dominion of chiefs 
acknowledging the rule of the Dutch, who have 
destroyed most of the clove trees. Many sin- 
gular stories are told of the natives. They are 
a stout and strong race, it is said, and so active 
that they run down the wild hogs. Their clothing 
is only a bandage of cloth of the bark of a tree 
round the loins; their arms, a bamboo sword, 
and bow and arrows. The qualification for mar 
riage in the men is the production of the head of 
a person whom they have treacherously murdered ; 
nor can they build a new house until they have 
destroyed an enemy. The heads thus collected, 
after being triumphantly exposed in the villages, 
are conveyed to tlie inmost recesses of the woods, 
where iheir idolatrous rites are performed, and 
where, says Rumphius, ‘ the devil answers their 
questions, and often carries away some of them, 
especially children, for three or four months, 
when he brings them back, after having presented 
them with certain presents.' X’alentyn informs as 
that parents deliver their children to the priests, 
to be instructed in the religion of the demon 
they worship; and the priests receiving the chil- 
dren in the darkest recess of their leafy temples, 
the parents arc made to believe that they an; 
sacrificed by the dismal screams they hear, and 
by the blotxly spears being thrust through the 
roof of the tt!m])lc. In three or four months, 
liowevor, they are returned lo them with presents 
of some (’hincse copper coins on strings. The 
principal food of these tiih(!s is the wild animals 
of the woods, rats and snakes. They take but 
one wife, to wlioin they arc constant. The island 
has sevcM-al good ])orls, jiarticularly l.ulioo, near 
tlie south-west end, where the Dutch had for* 
nierly a resident; Saw a, on the north, and \Vakoi> 
on the north-east. 

CEHAMIJVX, in zoology, a genus of insects 
of the beetle kind, belonging to the order of in- 
scola colcoptera. The antennae are long ami 
small ; tlic breast is spinous or gibbous ; and 
tlie elytra are linear. Jdnnu'us enumerates 
eiglily-llirue species, cliiefly distinguished by the 
figiirt! of the breast. 

CERA'STES, «. Kfpa<7i7C' A serpent hav- 
ing horns, or supposed to have them. 

Scorpion, and and ainphisbrna dire, 
Cerasfes horned liydnis, and clops drear. Milton. 

Cf.rastes, ill zoology, the trivial name of a 
species of unguis and <’oluber. 

C ERASTI U M, rnouso-ear : a genus of the 
pentagynia order and decandria class of plants; 
natural order twenty-second, carophyllea? : cai.. 
pciiiapliyllous ; the petals are bifid ; cai'S. is 
unilocular, and opening at the top. There are 
twenty-two known species, but none of them 
possessed of any remarkable property, growing 
wild in all parts of the world. 

CETIATE, 7/. .s. Lat. cm/, wax. A medicine 
made of wax, which, with oil, or some softer 
substance, makes a consistence softer than a 
plaster. Quincy. See PhahmacY. , 

Ce'ratko, Eat. Waxed; covered 
with wax. 

Ceration, the name given by the ancients to 
the small seeds of ceratonia used by the Arabian 
physicians as a weight to adjust the doses of 
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medicines as tne grain weight with us took its 
rise from a grain of barley. 

CERAT()CARPUS, in botany : a genus of 
the monandria order, and moncecia class of 
plants ; natural order twelfth, holoracoae : male 
CAL. biparite : cor. none ; the filament are long: 
female cal. diphyllous, and grown to the ger- 
men ; the styles are two ; the seed is two-horned 
and compressed. Soecies 1 . C. arenaria, a native 
of sandy deserts in Tartary. 

CRllATONIA, the carob tree, or St. John’s 
bread : a genus of the polycecia order, and po- 
Ivgamia class of plants; natural order thirty- 
third, lomentaceae : cal. hermaphrodite and 
quinquepartite : cor. none; the stam. are five; 
the style is filiform ; the legumen coriaceous and 
polyspermous. It is also diiecious, or male and 
female distinct on different plants. There is but 
one species, viz. C. siliqua, a native of Spain, of 
some parts of Italy, and the Levant. It is an 
ever-green ; and, in the countries where it is 
native, grows in the hedges. It produces a 
quantity of long, flat, brown colored pods, which 
arc thick, meally, and of a sweetish taste. Those 
pods are eaten by the poorer sort of inhabitants 
when there is a scarcity of other food. They 
are called St. John’s bread, from an assertion of 
some, that those were tlie locusts St. John eat 
w'ilh his honey in the wilderness. The tree may 
he propagated in this country from seeds which 
must be .sown in a moderate l)ot-hed, and the 
plants inured to the open air by degrees. 

CERATOPII YLLUM, in botany: a genus 
of the polyandria order, and monmeia class of 
plants : natural order fifteenth, inundatm : male 
( AL. multipartite : con. none : stam. from six- 
teen to twenty : female cal. multipartite ; one 
pistil ; no style ; one naked seed. Species 1 . 
C. (iemersutn, common in all parts of Europe 
and (Jreat Rritain. 

CI'IIAUNIA, C^llAl’^'IAS, or Ceraunius 
Lapis, in natural history, from a thun- 

derbolt, a sort of flirrty stone, of no certain 
color, hut of a pyramidal or wedge-like figure ; 
popularly supposed to fall from the clouds in the 
time of thunder-storms, and to be possessed of 
divers notable virtin'S, as promoting sleep, pre- 
serving from lightning, &,c. The ceraunia is the 
same with the thunder-stone, or arrow’s head. 
These are frequently confounded with theombrim 
and hrontia?, a; being all supposed to have the 
samp origin. Most naturalists take the ceraunia 
for a native scone, formed among the pyrites, of 
a saline, concrete, mineral juice. iMercatus and 
Dr. Woodward assert it to be artificial, and to 
have been thus fashioned by tools. The ceraunia, 
according to these authors, are the heads of the 
ancient weapons of war, in use before the inven- 
tion of iron : which, upon the introduction of 
that metal, growing into disuse, were dispersed 
*n the fields through ditferent eountries. Some 
of them had possibly served in the early ages 
*01 axes, others for wedges, others for chissels ; 
hut the greater part for arrow-heads, darts, and 
lances. Pin, ceraunia is also held by Lliny for 
* white or crystal-colored gem, that attracted 
lightning to itself. What this was, is hard to 
Prudentius also speaks of a yellow ce- 
fannia ; by which he is supposed to mean the 
carbuncle or pyropus. 


CERBERA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, and pentandria class of plants; 
natural order thirtieth, contortaj: cor. contorted. 
The fruit a monosperrnous plum. The most 
remarkable speejes is C. atrouai, a native of the 
warm parts of America. It rises with an irre- 
gular stem to eight or ten feet, sending out many 
crooked diffused branches, which towards their 
tops are garnished with thick succulent leaves of 
a lucid green, .smooth and very full of a milky 
juice. The flowers come out in loose bunches 
at the end of the branches : they are of a cream 
color, having long narrow tubes, and at the top 
are cut into five obtuse segments, which seem 
twisted, so as to stand oblique to the tube* The 
wood of this tree smells very foully, and the ker- 
nels of the nuts are deadly poison, to which there 
is no antidote ; so that the Indians will not even 
u.se the wood for fuel. 

(’EKBEllUS, in mythology, a three-headed 
mastiff', the son of Typhon and Echidna, 
and placed to guard the gales of hell. He 
fawned upon those who entered, bat devoured 
all who attempted to get hack He was, how- 
ever, mastered by Hercules, who dragged him 
up to the earth, when, in struggling, a foam 
tlroppcd fr<mi his rnoulh, which produced the 
poisonous herb called aconite, or wolfs-bane. 
Some have supposed that (Jerbenis is the symbol 
of the earth, or of all-dev<mring time : and that 
its three mouths represent the ])resent, past, and 
future. The vii.lory obtained by Hercules over 
this monster, denotes the conquest which this 
hero acepiired over his passions. Mr. Bryant 
supposes that Cerberus was the name of a place, 
and that it signified the temple of the sun ; deriv- 
ing it from kir abor, tlie place of light. 'I’liis 
temple was also called ’for ('aph-1’1, which was 
changed to TpiKijtpaXoc-, and hence Cerberus was 
supposed to have bail three heads. It was like- 
wise called tor keren, turris regia ; whence 
rpt Kaprjvof^, from rptig, three, and Koptpwyt 
head, 

C’ERC'IS, the Judas tree, a genus of the tno- 
nogynia order, and decandria class of plants ; 
natural order thirty-third, lomentaeea’ : cat,, is 
quinquedentated, and gibbons below : c on. pa- 
pilionaceous, with a short vexillum or flag petal 
under the wings or side petals; a leguminous 
plant. There are only two species, both decidu- 
oiLS. 1. (’. Canadensis, or (’anadian cercis, will 
grow to the size of the first sort in sonu^ places. 
The branches are also irregular. The hiaves are 
cordated. downy, and alternate. The flowers 
are usually of a palish red, and show themselvc’s 
in spring, before the leaves arc grown to their 
size. These too are often eaten in sal lads, and 
afford an excellent pickle. There is a variety of 
this with dec;p red, and anotlier with ]nirpl 
flowers. Those trees not oniy exhibit tlieir 
flowers in clusters, in different colors, early in 
spring, before the leaves are grown to sucli a 
size as to hide them ; but also afford a pleading 
variety, from the difference of the upper and lovyca* 
surface of the leaves, the one being of a fine 
green, the other of a hoary cast, which the waving 
winds present alternately to view. 2. C. sili- 
quiutruin, common Judas tree, or Italian cercis, 
a native of Italy and other parts of the south 
of Europe. 
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CKRDON, a Syrian, who, being accused of 
Manicheisin, came to Rome in the time of pope 
llyginus, and abjured his errors about A. D.5d ; 
but was afterwards convicted of persisting in 
tliem, and cast out of the cbui^h. Cerdon as- 
serted two principles, the one good and tlie 
other evil. This last, according to him, was the 
creator of the world, and the god that appeared 
under the old law. The first, whom he called 
unknown, was the father of Jesus Christ ; who, 
he taught, was incarnate only in appearance, 
and was not bora of a virgin ; nor did he suffer 
death but in appearance, lie denied the resur- 
rection; and rejected all the books of the Old 
Testament, as coming from an evil principle. 
Marcion was his disciple. 

CKRDON IANS, ancient heretics, who main- 
tained most of the errors of Simon Magus, Satur- 
ninus, and the Manicheos, so named from their 
leader Cerdon. 

CERE, i’. Ar. /iir ; Chald. ktra ; 

Cr/iiKtJi’s, ; J. at. cmi, wax. To 

CE'in;rroj ir,w. ^ wax ; waxy ; a cloth smeareil 
Ck'rement, * with waxy or gummy sub- 
stances, to be applied to wounds; cloths dipped 
in melted wax, in which dead bodies were wrap- 
ped, after having been embalmed. 

Tht? ancient Egyptian niiiimnics were shrouded in 
a number of folds of linen, besinearcd with gums, in 
manner of ct*racl<rth. liacun. 

liet me not burst in ignorance, but tell 
Why canonized bones, hearsed in earth. 

Have burst their evrements? Shakspeare. 

You ouglit to pierce the skin with a needle, and 
strong brown tliread cered, about half an inch fn>m 
the edges of the lips. Wisetnan. 

The tyranny of silcne.o is not lasting, 

.And though events he hidden, just men’s groans 
Will burst all cereitumt, even a living grave ! 

Byron. The 'Two Foscari. 
Cere, the naked skin with which the base of 
the bill is covered in the hawk kind. 

CM'dlEALlA, in antiquity, feasts of Ceres, in- 
stituted by 'J’riplomelus, son of C'eleus king of 
Eleusis, in gratitude for his having been in- 
structed by Ceres, who was supposed to have 
been his nurse, in the art of cultivating corn and 


daughter, took no repast but in tlieevenina 
This festival was omitted by the Romans after 
the defeat at Cannoe, the mourning being so uni- 
versal, that there were no women to celebrate it 
out of mourning. ’ 

C|UEALiA, in botany, the name used by Lin- 
naeus for the larger esculent seeds of the grasses: 
viz. rice, wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, panic 
gra.ss, Indian millet, holcus, zizania, and maizu. 
To these may be added darnel, which, by pre- 
paration, is rendered esculent. 

Cruv/ALious, adj. Eat. cerealis. Pertaining 
to corn. 

Ce'rf.rel. Lat. cerebellum ; the little brain ; 
a roundish viscus forming part of the brain. 

In the head of man, the base of the brain and cere- 
hely yea, of the whole skull, is yet parallel to the 
horizon. Verfuim. 

CEREBELLUM. See Anatomy. Index. 
CEREBRUM, the brain. See Anatomy. 
Index, and Brain. 

Surprise my readers, while I tell 'em 
Of cerebrum and cerebellum. Prior. 

CEaiEMONY, 7i. ^ Kr.fcrcwRm/c; It. 

O.remo'maj,, 71. & adj. ami Span, cere.uo- 
C^.krkmo'nialt.y, [ nwi ; I.at. caremo- 

Ceremo'n lous, vui;lfpop7}via..i'k~ 

Ceremo'niousi-y, adv . land contends that 
CEiiEMo'Nior.sNESs, ji. J it is derived from 
cir-y-won, ‘meaning a custom sacred, or passed 
into a law by the sliire or gemot,' Ceremony is 
a religious rite or form ; a form of civility, and 
of state. Ceremonial, as a noun, signifies accus- 
tomed external form or rite ; the order for the 
rites and forms of the Romish church ; as an 
afljeclive, relating to forms ; formal ; adhering, 
to old forms. C’eremonious means, consiiitiug of 
outward rites; awful ; attentive to old rites and 
formalities ; oh.servant of the rules of civility ; 
civil and formal to a troL.ble.some extent. 

The name nf ccrenumios we do not use in so lariio a 
meaning, as to bring sacraments within the coiiipii'-s 
and reach thereof ; although things belonging to the 
outward form and seemly administration of them ac. 
contained in that name, even as we use it. For the 
name of ceremmies wc use as they themselves <lo. 

Hoolwr. 


making bread. There were two feasts of this 
kind at Athens ; the one called Eleusinia, the 
other Thosrnophoria. On these occasions Bac- 
chus, as well as Ores, was honored. The vic- 
tims offered were hogs, on account of the waste 
they make in the products of the earth. AVhelher 
wine was offered is mucdi disjiuted among the 
critics. I’lautus and Macrobius countenance the 
negative side ; Cato and Virgil the positive. 
Macrobius says, indeed, they did not ofler wine 
to Ceres, but inulsum, wliich wfts a composition 
of wine and honey boiled up together ; that the 
sacrij^ce made on the 21st of Dec( mber to that 
goddws and Hercules, was a pregnant sow, to- 
gether with cakes and mulsura. The cereal ia 
passed from the Greeks to tlie Romans, who 
held them for eight days successively; commen- 
cing on the 5th of the ides of April. Tlie women 
alone were concerned in the celebration, all 
dressed in white; the men, likewise in white, 
were only spectators. They ate nothing till after 
sunset ; because Ceres, in her search after her 


Hring htr up to the high altar that she may 
The sacred cercmonica partake. typttiaer, 

llisrobe the images 

If you find them decked with cere/nony. 

tihaksyeare. 

He is superstitious grown of late. 

Quite from tlic main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Jd. 

The sauce to meat is ceremwry ; 
Meeting were bare without it. 

What art thou, thou Idle ccre^mmy ! 
What kind of god art thou, that sufferest more 
Of mortal grief than do thy worshippers ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and 

What mockery will it he. 

To want the bridegroom when the priest attends 
To speak the ceremonial rites of marriage. * * ‘ 

Then let us take a oeremomom leave, 

And loving farewell, of our several friends. ^ 
O, the sacrifice. 

How ceremonious, solemn, and unearthly : 

It was i* th* offering. 
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you ftre too senselesg obstinate, my lord ; 

Too cereaumitm and traditional. Shakspean* 

Cermoniotuly let us prepare 
Some welcome for the mistress of thp house. LI. 

The old caitiff was grown so cernmonimta, as ho 
would needs accompany mo some miles in my way. 

SMney. 

Not to use ceremomea at all, is to teach others not 
to use them again, and so diminish respect to him- 
self. . . 

Oh monstrous, superstitious puritan. 

Of refined manners, yet ctremonial man ; 

That when thou meeUjst one with enquiring eyes 

Dost search, and, like a needy broker, prize 

The silk and gold ho wears. Donne. 

Christ did take away that external ceremonial w'or- 
ship among the Jew's. Stilliitgjleet. 

Wc are to carry it from the hand to the heart, 
improve a ceremonial nicety into a substantial deity, 
and the modes of civility into the realities of religion. 

South. 

Under a difl'erent economy of religion, God was 
more tender of the shell and ceremonious part of his 
worship. Id. 

With dumb pride, and a set formal face. 

He moves in the dull ceremonial track. 

With Jove’s embroidered coat upon his back. Dryden. 

A coarser place. 

Whore pomp and ceremonies enter(?d not. 

Where greatness was shut oat, and highness w'cll 
forgot. Id. 

They have a set of ceremonious phrsises, that run 
through all ranks and degrees among them. Addison. 

The only condition that could make it prudent for 
the clergy to alter the ceremonial or any indifferent 
part, would be a resolution in the legislature to pre- 
vent new sects. Swift. 

CicRKMONiAL, Ckrkmomalk, thu Order of the 
rules and forms of the Romish church. Tliis 
hook was published in 1516 by the bishop of 
Corcyra; at which the colley^c of cardinals were 
so scandalised, that some of them voUmI to have 
the author as well as the book burnt, for exposintr 
the sacred ceremonies to the eyes of profane 
people. 

Ceremonial T.aw, the reij^iilations given by 
Moses relating to the worship of liod among the 
ancient Jews. In this sense it is the same with 
the l.evitieal law, and stands distinguished from 
the moral, as well as judicial law. See Law. 

Ceremonies, Master oe the, an othcer in- 
stituted by King James 1. for the reception of 
ambassadors and strangers of quality, lie wears 
about his neck a chain of gold, with a medal, 
having on one side an emblem of peace, with 
this motto, Beati pacifici, and on the other an 
emblem of war, with Dicu et men droit. 

Ceremonies, Marshal of the, is an officer, 
subordinate to the above. 

CERES, in heathen mythology, the goddess 
of corn. She wa.s the daughter of Saturn and 
Ops, and the mother of Proserpine, by Jupitef. 
i’luto having stolen away Proserpine, Ceres tra- 
velled all over the world in quest of her, by the 
oelp of a torch, wliich slie had lighted in Mount 
d’.tna. In this search, she came to Celeus, king 
of Eleusis, and undertook to bring up his infant 
son Triptolernus. To render lier cliarge immor- 
tal, she fed him with divine milk, and in the night 
covered him with f re. Celeus observing an un- 
usual improvement in his son, resolved to watch 


his nurse, to which end he hid himself in that f^art 
of the house where she used to cover the child with 
fire; but when he saw her put the infant under 
the embers, he cried out and discovered himself. 
Ceres punished his curiosity with death. After- 
wards she tau^t the youth agriculture, and 
mounted him in a chariot drawn by winged 
dragons, that he might traverse the world, and 
teach mankind the use of corn and fruits, llav- 
ing at last discovered, by the nymph Arethnsa, 
that Proserpine was in the infernal regions, she 
applied to .lupiter, and obtained of him that her 
daughter should be restored, provided she had 
tasted nothing during her stay; but Ascalaphus 
declaring that while walking in Pluto’s orchard, 
?he had pulled au apple, and had tasted of the 
seeds, she was for ever forbidden to return. 
Ceres, nut of revenge, turned Ascalaphus into 
an owl. At length, Jupiter, to mitigate her grief, 
permitted J’roserpine to jiass one lialf the yiv.ir 
in the infernal regions with Pluto, and the other 
half with her mother on earth. Cicero mentions 
a temple of Ceres at Cataiiea in Sicily, where 
was a very ancient statue of that goddess, but 
entirely concealed from the sight of men, every 
thing being performed by matrons and virgins. 

Ceres, and Pallas, two minor planets, the 
former of which was discovered on the 1st of 
January, IHOl, by M. Piazza, astronomer-royal 
at I'alenno, ami the latter by Dr. Olhers of 
Hamburgh. Ceres, more distant from the Sun 
than Mars, and rniarer tliari Jupiter, its mean 
distance being above 250,000,000 Ihiglisli miles, 
is so small that glasses of a very high magnifying 
power will not show it with a distinctly ilefined 
diameter, which is only 1(30 English miles; and 
revolves round the sun in four years 222 days. 
Pallas, nearer than .lupiter, is nearly 270,000,000 
Jhiglish miles distant from tlie sun, and its dia- 
meter only 110 miles, so that it is more imper- 
ceptible than Ceres, lioth owing to its inferior 
size, and superior distance from the earth, when 
both are in opposition to the sun. 

(’/EllET, a town of Prance, in the depart- 
ment of the Piastern Pyrenees, and ci-devant 
province of Roussillon, with a magnificcait bridge 
of a single arch, over the river Tet. In 1660 tlie 
coinmissionurs of Prance and Spain met in this 
town to settle the limits of the two kingdoms. It 
i.s twelve miles from Perpignan. 

CPlRKiNOLA, a town of the (’apitanato, Na- 
ples, ou the borders of the province of Rari. In 
the neighbourhood are the ruins of the ancient 
Salapia. It contains about 12,000 inhabitants, 
and is twenty-eight miles south-east of Manfre- 
donia. 

CERIGO, or Cherigo, the ancient Cythera, 
one of the seven islands of the Toniari republic. It 
is situated at the entrance of the (jlrecian Archi- 
pelago, in the gulf of Maritonisi, or Kolokytliia, 
and to the soutli of the Morca. It is seventeen 
miles long, ten broad, and about forty-five in 
circumference ; and consists for the most part of 
barren rocky mountains. Some corn, wine, oil, 
tiax, and (cotton are raised here ; an<l there are 
also flocks of sheep and goats on the hills, as vroU 
as cattle. Tlie inhabitants, who are about 10,000, 
arc poor, and profess the <3 rook religDii. This 
island formerly belonged to the Venetians, aua 
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was taken from tnem by the French in 1797 ; but 
it was retaken two years after, and incorporated 
into the Ionian republic. The French again had 
possession of it in 1807, but were expelled by 
the English in 1809. Cerigo sends one deputy 
to the legislative assembly of the Ionian republic. 

Cerigo, or Ktjpsuli, the ancient Cythera, the 
chief town of the island, is a small place, pro- 
tected by a castle, on the declivity of a moun- 
tain, not far from the south coiist, where it has 
a convenient harbour, called Porto Delphino. 
Population 1200. 

CERINTIIE, honeywort, a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order and pentandria class of plants ; 
natural order forty-first, aspeiifolirc. The limb 
of the corolla is a ventricose tube with the throat 
pervious; and there arc two bilocular seeds. 
There are three species, natives of Germany, 
Italy, and the Alps. They arc low annual plants 
with purple, yellow, and red flowers, which may 
be propagated by seed sown in autumn, in a 
warm situation. 

CKlIl iXTllIANS, ancient heretics, who denied 
the deity of .Jesus Christ: so uaincd from Cerin- 
ihiLS. They believed that he was a mere inan, 
the son of .loseph and Alary; hut that, in his 
baptism, a celestial virtue descended on him in 
form of a dove ; by means of which he was con- 
secrated by the holy spirit ; made C’hrist, and 
wrought so many miracles : that, as ht received 
it from heaven, it quitted him after his passion, 
and returned to the place whence it came, so that 
Jesus, whom they called a pure man, really died 
and rose again; hut that Christ, who was dis- 
tinguitihed from Jesus, <lid not sufler at all. It 
was partly to refute this sect tliat St. John wrote 
his gospel. They received the gospel of St. 
Alatthew, to countenance their doclriiie of cir- 
cutneision, from Christ’s being circumcised, hut 
they omitted tlie genealogy; and discarded the 
epistles of St. Paul, because that apostle held cir- 
cumcision abolished. 

C ElU NTH US, one of the first heresiarclis, 
being contemporary with the apostles. Be.sidc.s 
the above tenets, he ascribed the creation, not to 
God, but to angels; and tauglit that circumcision 
ougfit to he retained under the gospel, lie is 
looked upon as the head of the converted Jews, 
who raised, in the church of Antioch, the dis- 
sension mentioned in Acts xv. lie published a 
work under the title of Apocalypse, whence .some 
|javo pretended that he was the author of St. 
John’s Revelation. See Apocalvuse. 

CERN E-ARIlAS, a market town of Dorset, 
seven miles north of Dorchester, and 127 from 
l.ondon. ft is situate on the river Cerne, and 
bad formerly a stately abbey of Rnnedietines, 
founded in the tenth century, by Ailmer, earl of 
Cornwall. Part of its remains arc still visible at 
ibeAiorth end of the town. Ccrrit consists of four 
or jpite streets, pleasantly situate in a valley sur- 
rounded by hills. At tlu! east end of the town, 
on the side of a steep hill, called 1 rcndle Hill, 
i.s a gigantic human figure, ^.ut in chalk, 180 
feet high ; his left hand is extended, and his right, 
which is erect, holds a club ; hetv cen his legs 
are three rude letters, scarcely legible, and over 
them, ia modern figures, 748. It is, said to be 


the representation of Cenric, son of Cuthred 
king of Wessex, who was slain in battle. Others^ 
suppose it be the figure of some deity, and say 
the letters are JAO. It covers nearly an acre of 
ground, yet seems to have bfen cut with some 
idea of the rules of proportion. It is repaired 
about once in seven years, by clearing the fur- 
rows and filling them with fresh chalk. \’arious 
have been the opinions of the origin of this fi- 
gure. Dr. Stiikely thinks it is the figure of Her- 
cules, called Iloil by the Saxons, and cut as a 
memorial of their arrival, in compliment to E\\ 
who expelled the Relgic. ’ 

CEROCHYTOS ; from wax, and 
to melt; in antiquity, a method of painting in 
wax, melted and colored with pigments for tlie 
purpose, and applied with pencils. 

(JEROMA, in antiquity ; 1. A mixture of oil 
and wax with which the ancient wrestlers rubbed 
themselves : not only to make their limbs more 
sleek, and less capable of being laid hold of, but 
more pliable and fit for exercise. 2. A cerate, or 
cerecloth. 

GEROMANTTA,an ancient method of divina- 
tion, by means of wax melted over a vessel of 
water, and let drop in three distinct spaces; ob- 
serving the figure, .situation, distance, and con- 
cretion of the <lrops. 

(H'’JtOPP.GIA, in botany, a genus of tlie nio- 
nogy’iiia order and pentandria class of plants ; 
natural order thirtictli, contorts. There arc two 
erect follitdcs ; the seeds plumose or covered with 
a feathered pappus ; the limb of the corolla coti- 
nivent or closing at top. There are six species, 
natives of the; East Indii^s and Cape of Good 
Hope. 

CE'ROI’E, 71. The same witli Cerati', 
which see. 

In lliosn 'which arc critical, a cerate of oil of olives, 
with white wax, hath hitherto served my purpose. 

CERTATN, A CfrfnXy I.at. ; or tain, 

Ci/ktaim.y. # Fr. from Cat. : To 

Ci’/uTAiNTY. perceive, which Ainsworth 

Gf/htiis, «(/;. i derives from Ktuvai, Gr. to 

(T.'nTn'i't)E. -'.j^idge, or try. rixfd, 
.sure, immutable, exact, particular ; without 
question or doubt. Gertes was commonly the 
word used for certainly, from ( 'haiiciir to BiuK r. 

Of which nmn I have not cvrltit/n what thini; 1 
schul write to the lord, for which thing I brouiilifr 
him to ghou, and inoost to thee, thou kyng Agripi'a. 
tliat M’hanne axing is inaad, 1 have what I schiil 
write. Wickltf^s New Test, Dedis of .li) 0 .stlf’s, 

The kyiide or lieawlyc of the whycho vestures, a 
certayne darkness or rather ignorance of oldeiies 
gotten, had obscuryd and darkened, as tlie smoke is 
wont to darken images that stand nyghc the smoke. 

Colville’s Jlw-thi.'. 

Certes the soveruinst thingc of desire and most rii>' 
tnr<* resonable, have, or els shuld have, full appelit'* 
to thir perfeccyon ; unrenonahle bestes inowcn i!>’t 
silhe reson hath in ^hein, no workinge than resoii j 
hie that wol not, is coinparisoned to uuresonable, .hh 
made, lyke ’hem. 

No certainly, he WMS a fayre jirehit. 

He was not pale as a forpinod gost ; 

A fat swan loved he best of any rost, 

His palfrey was as brounc as is a bery. 
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The bydden trayoes I know^ and secret snares of 

love, 

flow soone a lokc will prynte a thoughto tliat never 
may remove i 

The slypper state I Know, the sodein twines from 
wcltbe, 

The doubtfull hope, the certaine wooe, and sure de- 
spaired helthe. Skelton. 

But notwithstandyng certes in my mind, 

I durst well swere, as true yc shall them lind 
Tn every poynt echo answijre by and by. 

As are iudgementes of astronomye. 

Sir Thomas More. 
But of al this poynte, is there no certainties and 
■ffhoso diuincth vpon conjectures, may as wel shotc to 
farre as to short. Id. 

In these things, whereof the Scripture appointetU 
no certainty, the use of the people of God, or the or- 
dinances of our fathers, must serve for a law. 

Hooker. 

Tit. Wo wait for certain money here, Sir. 

Flav. Ay. 

If money were as certain as your waiting, 

'Twerc sure enough. 

Shakspearc. Tim. of Athens. 
For, certes, these are people of the Island. Id. 
Some certain of your brethren roared, and ran 
From noise of our own drums. Id. 

Doubting things go ill, often hurts more*. 

Than to be sure they do ; for certainties 
Or are past remedies, or timely knowing. 

The remedy then born. Id. 

Certes, Sir knight, you 've been too much to blamr-. 
Thus for to blot the lumour of the dead. 

And with foul cowardice his carcase shame. 

Whose living hands immortalized liis name. Spenser. 

It is certainly an argument of a great love, and a 
KTcat confidence, and a great sincerity, and a great 
hope, when a man lays down his life in attestation of 
.a proposition. Taylor on Prophecying ^ 

You shall gather a certain rate. Exodus. 

How should mens^ favour be but like themselves, 
variable and inconsistent? There is no certainty hut 
in the favour of God, in whom can be no change ; 
whose love is entailed upon a thousand generations. 

Jtishop Hall. 

Distrust makes our danger greater, and our helps 
less than they are, and forecasts ever worse than shall 
he ; and if evils be possible, it makes them certain. 

Id. 

Can the wisdom of the heart remedy the craft of 
the heart ? Certainly it may. Id, 

Ifowcvcr, I with thee have fixed my lot. 

Certain to undergo like doom : if death, 

Consort with thee. Milton*s Paradise Lost. 

Certes, our authors arc to blame. 

liutlcr's Iludihras. 
bet there be certain leather bags made of several 
I'iguesses, which, for the matter of them, should be 
h-actablc. Wilkins. 

Those things are certain among men, whicli cannot 
be denied without obstinacy and folly. Tillotson. 
This form before Alcyone present. 

To make her certain of the sad event, Dryden. 

Virtue that directs our ways. 

Thro’ certain dangers to uncertain praise. Id. 
They thought at first they dreamed ; for 'twas of- 
fence 

With them to question certitude of sense. Id. 

Certainty is two-fold ; certainty of truth and cer- 
of knowledge. Certainty of truth is, when 
^wds are so put together in propositions, as exactly 
*^pre8s the agreement or disagreement of the ideas 


they stand for, as really it is. Certainty of knowledge 
is to perceive the agreement and ilisagrccmcut of 
ideas, as expressed ia any proposition. This we 
usually call knowing, or being certain of the truth of 
any proposition. Locke* 

Who calls the council, states a certain day, 

Who forms the plialanx, and who points the way. 

Pope. 

Certain it is that a man may, if ho will, let his 
heart close to the having no regard to any thing but 
his dear self, cv(Ui witli exclusion of his very chil- 
dren. Spectator, yio. 4H(). 

Revelation, in plain and express language, dtudares 
some doctrines which our reason at present knows not 
with evidence and certainty, liow or in what sense to 
reconcile to some of its owui principles ; as, that tlie 
child Jesus is the mighty Go<l, &c. Watts. 

He that has a c»)asi has likewise the sea to a cer- 
tain distance ; he that possesses a fortress has the 
right of prohibiting another fortress to be built within 
the command of its cannon. Hr. Johnson. 

But how frequent soever may be the examph^s of 
existence without thought, it is certainly a sUitc not 
much to be desired. Idler. 

The Scriptures commonly presuppose in the persons 
to whom they speak, a knowledge of the subjects of 
natural justice, and are einpl(»y«‘il, not so inueh to 
teach new rules of morality, as to enforce the jirac- 
lice of it by new sanctions, and by a greater ccr/atwAf/ • 
which last seemed to bo the proper business of a re- 
velation from God. Paley, 

Then faith and hope no more the mind employ. 

One lost in certainty, and one in joy. Ajwnymous. 

On a certain occasion when her niece was sitting 
at her side, she asked his opinion concerning the law- 
fulness of such amuseiiu'iits as art; found al Yauxhall 
or Ranelagh. Cowper's Private Correspondence. 

Would you have me praise her hair? 

Let her pbact; my garland there ; 

Is her hand so wdiitt; and pure ? 

I must press it to he sure j 
Nor can 1 be certain then. 

Till it grateful press again. Sheridan. 

CKHTHIA, in ornilholoj;y, the crooper or 
t»x-eye, a utuius to the order of pica*. 

The beak is arched, slender, sliarp, and triangu- 
lar ; the tongue is sharp at the point, and the 
feet are of the walking kind, i. e. having the toes 
open and uneonnccted. ( )f this gt'nns near fifty 
species have been enumerated by ornithologists. 
'I’hc following are a few of the most remarkable : 
1. C. canlinalis, the cardinal creeper, has the 
head, neck, and breast, of a crimson color; down 
the middle of tlte back is a stripe of the same 
color to the nini]): the rest of the body is black, 
and the wings and tail are black. It inbahits 
the cultivated parts of the island of Tanna ; is 
there called kuyameta, and lives by sucking the 
nectar of flowers. 2. C. ccerulca, the blue 
creeper, has the head of a most elegant blue , 
but on each side there is a slrij)e of black like 
velvet, in which the eye is placed ; the chin and 
throat are marked witli black in the same man- 
ner, the rest of the body violet blue. Jt inhabits 
Cayenne. Seba says that it makes its nest with 
great art. The outside is composed of dry stalks 
of grass, or such like, but within of very dow ny 
soft materials, in the shape of a retort, which it 
suspends from some weak twig, at the end of a 
branch of the tree ; the openirig or mouth down- 
wards, facing the ground : the neck is a foot in 
but the real nest is quite at the top, so 
IJ 2 
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that the bird has to climb up this fuimel-Iike 
opening to get at the nest. Thus it is secure from 
every harm, neither monkey, snake, nor lizard, 
daring to venture at the end of the branch, as it 
■would not support them. 3. C. familiaris, the 
common ox-eye is grey above, and white under- 
neath, with brown wings and ten white spots on 
the ten prime feathers. Tins bird is found in 
most parts of Europe, though it is believed no- 
where so common as in liritain. 'Hie facility 
with which it runs on the bark of a tree, in all 
directions, is wonderful : this it does with as 
much case as a Hy on a glass window, ft lives 
principally, if not wholly, on insects, which it 
finds in the chinks and among the moss of trees. 
It builds its nest in some hole of a tree, and 
lays generally four eggs, very rarely more than 
seven : these are ash-colored, marked at tlie end 
with spots and streaks of a deH])er color, and the 
shell is ])retty hard. It remains in the places 
which it frecpients during the winter, and hnilds 
its iu!st early in the spring. 4.( ^Loteni, l.,oten’s 
creeper, has the iiead, neck, back, rump, scajni- 
lars, and upper tail coverts, of green gold ; be- 
neath, from the breast to the vent, of velvet 
black, which is separated from the green on the 
neck by a transverse bright vioh;t band, a line 
and a half in breadth : the lesser wing coverts 
are of this last color; the middle coverts are 
green gold ; and the greater coverts are very tine 
lilack, edged with green gold on tla; tmter edge ; 
the quills are of the same color, as are also the 
tail feathers. Tlic female differs iti having the 
breast, belly, skies, thighs, un<ler wing and tail 
coverts of a dirty white, spotted with blnck ; and 
the w’ings and tail not of so fine a black. Jt in- 
habits ('eylon and Maflai;ascar, and is called 
angaladian. iluffon says it makes its ne.st of 
tlie down of plants, in form of a cup, like that of 
a ehafliiieh, the female laying generally tive or 
six eggs; juid that it is .sometimes chased by the 
tarantula spider, which seizes on the wliole broixl, 
and sucks the blood of the young birds. .0. C. 
pusilla, or the brown and white creeper, accord- 
ing to hkl wards, is not above half tlie size of our 
European creeper. The upper part of the body 
is brown, wit h a changeable gloss of copper ; i1h» 
under jrarts are whilig tliequills brown, edged with 
glossy copper ; the tail hlackish, the outer feather 
tipped with white. Thosi^ who keep these birds at 
the Cape of ( lood Hope, having many sorts in large 
cages, suppily them with only honey and water. 
They also catch tlies which come witiiin the 
read) of iheir confinement; and these make u|) 
their whole subsistence. It has been attempted 
to trans]»ort them further, but the want of Hies 
on boai'il a ship prevented them liviirg more than 
three weeks, so necessary are insects to their suh- 
.sistenco. 0. C. simulaiis, the mocking bird, or 
cassique, is of the size of the les.ser thrush. On 
the cheeks is a narrow white .spot; the head, 
especially on tlie crown, is inclined to violet : the 
plumage in general is olive green, inclining to 
yello.w on tlie under parts ; the quills are brown, 
the secondaries i.-dged w ith olive ; the color of 
the teil is like that of the secondaries, and some- 
what forked ; the legs are dusky blue, and the 
daws black. They are found in great numbers 
in Soutlr America, and are thus described by Mr. 
Waterton 'in Jiis Wanderings : — ‘ 'J'he cassique, 
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in size, is larger than the starling ; he courts th 
society of man, but disdains to live by his labors 
When nature calls for suppor t, he repairs to the 
neighbouring forest, and thm*e partake.s of the 
store of fruits and seeds, wlii^ she has produced 
in abundance for lier aerial tribes. When his 
repast is over, he returns to man, and pays the 
little tribute which he owes him for his protec- 
tion; he takes Ills station on a tree close to his 
house, and there, for hours together, pours forth 
a succession of imitative notes. His own song 
is sweet, but very short. If a toucan be yelping 
in the neighbourhood, he drops it, and iinilHt^s 
him. Then he will amuse his protector with the 
cries of the different species of the wood-pecker* 
and, when the sheep bleat, he will distinctly 
answer them. Then comes his own song again 
and if a dog or a guinea fowl interrupt him lie 
takes them off admirably, and by bis different 
gestures during the time, you would conclude 
that he enjoys the sport.^ 7. C. viridis, the 
hook-hilled green creeper has a bill of an inch and 
three quarters long, and bent in a semicircle. The 
plumage in general is olive green, pale.st bencatii, 
and somewhat inclined to yellow; the quills anil 
tail are dusky, the legs dusky brown, and the 
feathers just above the knee or garter, white, li 
inhabits the Sandwich islairds in general, and is 
oire of the birds whose plumage the natives make ' 
use of in constructing their featlier(;d garmeiits 
which, having these olive-green feathers inter- 
mixed with the beautiful scarlet and yellow ones 
belonging to tlie next species, and yellow-tnfltd 
bee-eater, make some of the most beautiful rivcr- 
ings of the.se islanders. 

Cektimcatf,, TiiiAF, MV, in the English law, 
a speeic.s of trial allowed in such ca.se.>, when; 
the evidence of the person certifying is tlie only 
piroper criterion of the point in dispute. ISif 
TiirAi.. 

(^ETiTIFY, t>. a. ) \'r. cerfijier, from Lat. 

('KJiTi'i icA'rE. ii certus and Jio. To bi; 
made sure. It has e/‘, says Dr. .lohrison, bthnf 
the thing told, and after tlie person told. 

IJiit T certify you, brethren, that the go.spel wJiiclj 
vras preached of me is not after man. Oal. i. '1. 

The English ainbassadorcs returned out of Flan- 
ders from Maximilian, and certified tlie king, that be 
W'fis not to hope for any aid from him. Bo<vn. 

This is designed to certify those things that aiv 
continued of (iod’-s favour. Hammond' h h'unAamcnUiU. 

A certificate of poverty is as good as a protect ien. 

L’Estruii^f- 

I can bring certijicates that I behave myself soberly 
bt;forc company . A ddiM^> 

If a question of mere law* arises in riuin-rry, 
it is the practice to refer it to the opinion of the 
judges of King’s Uench or Common Plea.s, upon a 
case .stated for that purpose, wherein all the material 
facts are admittp,d, and the point of laW is subinittcil 
to th«*ir decision, who thereupon hear it solemnly 
argued by counsel on both sides, and cert^// tlieir 
opinion to the chancellor. And upon such certificate 
the decree is usually founded. 

Blackat(me*8 Commentario- 

CEHITIOIIARI, a writ issuing out of tiu 
chancery or king’s bench, to call up the recor s 
of a cause therein depending, that justice nia> 
be done; upon complaint made by bill, 
party who seeks the said writ, hath received 
dealing in the said court. A certiorari is made u- 
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tumable either in common pleas, or in chancery, 
or the king’s bench, in which last mentioned court 
it lies where the king would be certified of a re- 
cord. IndictmentSsffom inferior courts, and pro- 
ceedings of the quarter sessions of the peace, may 
also be removed into the king’s bench by a certi- 
orari; here the very record must be returned, and 
not a transcript of it; though usually in chan- 
cery, if a certiorari be returnable there, it removes 
only the tenor of the record. 

Cbrtitude, considered in the things or ideas 
which are the objects of our understanding, is a 
necessary agreement or disagreement of one part 
of our knowledge with another ; as applied to 
the mind, it is the perception of such agreement 
or disagreement, or such a firm well-grounded 

nt, as excludes not only all manner of doubt, 
hut all conceivable possibility of a mistake. 
There are three sorts of certitude or assurance, 
according to the difierent natures and circum- 
stances of things, viz. ; Certitude, mathematical, 
is that arising from mathematical evideiieo ; sucdi 
as that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles. Certitude, moral, is that 
founded on moral evidence, and is frequently 
equivalent to a mathematical one ; as ‘hat there 
WHS formerly such an emperor as .1 ulius Cmsar, 
and that he wrote the coininentaries which pass 
under his name, because the historians of those 
times have recorded it, and no man has everdis- 
oroved it since; this atfords amoral certitude, in 
eommon sense so great, that one would he tlioughl 
a madman who should deny it. JNatural or 
physical certitude is that wliich depends upon 
the evidence of sense, as that 1 see such or sucli 
a color, or hear such or such a sound ; no body 
questions the truth of this, where the organs, the 
medium, and the object ar(‘ rightly dllposed. 

CERTOSA, a village of the late Italian re- 
Uiihlie, in the department of the Ticino, and 
ci-devant priueiyjulity of Pavia, famous for its 
Carthusian convent, in the middle of a great park, 
tlie square wall of which is twenty miles in cir- 
eiimference, and roaches nearly to Pavia. nt?re 
1 lancis I . king of Prance, was taken prisoner by 
ilie Austrians, on the 20th Pehruary, 152.5. 

CKRVANTPS Saavkuiia (Michael <le), the 
inimitable audior of Don Quixote, was born at 
-^ladridin 1549. Prom his infancy he was fond 
of books ; hut he applied liirnsclf wholly to novels 
■Old jioetry, especially those of Spanish and 
Italian authors. He went to Italy to serve <;ar- 
dinal Aquaviva, to whom he was chamhc^rlaiii at 
Home, and afterwards followed the profession of 
^ soldier for some years, under the victorious Co- 
|onna. He was present at the battle of i^epanto 
>n 157’, in which he lost his left hand by a shot. 
After this he was taken by the Moors and carried 

Algiers, where ho continued a captive five 
years and a half. Then he returned to Spain, 
and wrote several comedies and tragedies, which 
'vero well received, and acted with great ap- 
plause. In 1584 he published his Oalatea, a 
I’ovel, in six books. Hut the work which has 
immortalised his name, is the History of Don 
Quixote;, the first part of which was printed at 
ladrid in 1005. This is a satire upon books of 
iiight-erraritry ; and the chief end of it was to 
estroy the reputation of these books. Jt was 


universally read ; and tho most eminent painters, 
tapestry-work.^rs, engravers, and sculptors, were 
soon employed in representing the history of 
Don Quixote. Cervantes’s work, even in his 
lifetime, had the honor of receiving royal appro- 
bation. As Philip 111. was standing in a bal- 
cony of his palace at Madrid, he observed a stu- 
dent on the banks of the Manzanarcs reading a 
book, and from lime to time breaking oft* and 
beating his forehead, with extraordinary marks 
of delight; upon which the king said. ‘That 
scholar is either mad, or reading Don Quixote:’ 
the latter of which jirorcd to be tne case. Hut, 
notwitlistanding the vast applause his hook every 
whore met with, Cervantes had much ado to keep 
himself from starving. In lfil5 he published a 
second part. He wrote also The Force of lilood, 
in two volumes, and The Troubles of Persilcs and 
iiigismunda. He had employed many years in 
writing this novel, and linished it but just before 
his death; for he did not live to see it published. 
His sickness was of such a nature, that lie was 
able to he liis own historian. At tlic end of the 
preface to this wtirk, he ri?prcs(!nts himself on 
horseback upon the road, and a stiulcnt, who had 
overtaken him, engaged in conversation with 
him : ‘And happoning to talk of my illness,’ says 
he, ‘ the student soon let me know my doom, by 
saying it was a dropsy 1 had got ; the thirst at- 
tending whieh, all the water of tin* oeean, though 
it were not salt, would not sullice to quench. 
Thert4ore ISerior Cervantes, says lie, you must 
drink nothing at all, hut do not forget to eat; 
for this alone will recover you without any other 
physic. I have been told the same by others, 
answered 1 ; but I can no more forbear tippling, 
than if I were born to do nothing else. .My life 
is drawing to an (.‘nd ; and from the daily journal 
of my pulse, I shall have finished my course by 
next Siintlay at the farthest. — Hut adieu, my 
friends all, for I am going to die; and I hope to 
.see you ere long in the other world, as happy as 
heart (.‘an wish.’ His drojisy increased, atid at last 
proved fatal to him; yet he continued to speak 
and to write hnn mots. He received the last 
sacrament on the IBtli of April, ItilG; yet the 
day after wrote a Dedication of his book to the 
Count de J.emos. 

Cl iivicAi. Arii uii.s. See Anatomy. 

Ckrvical Ncrvks, seven pairs of nerves, so 
called, as having their origin in the cervix. See 
Anatomy. 

Cervical Sinuses, or Cervical V’eins. See 
Anatomy. 

CERVIX, in anatomy, properly denotes the 
hind part of the neck ; as distinguished from the 
fore part, called jugulum, or the throat. See 
Anatomy. 

Cervix Scapula;, the head of the shoulder- 
blade, or that upper process whose sinus receives 
the head of tfie humerus. 

Cervix Uteri, the neck of the uterus; calferl 
also vagina. See Anatomy. 

CETIULE, l.at. cteruieus, from 

O.ru'lf.an, ( leuSf cdlum, sky-c.olored ; 

(’IeruT.f.ous, 4 blue; Sir Thomas More 

Ceruli'i-ic. 3 speaks of the ceruleous or 
blue-colored sea. * 

It afibrded a solution with now and thru a light 
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touch of Rky-colour, but hothing near »6 high as the 
ceruleom tincture of silver. Bo^Ui, 

From thee the sapphire solid ether takes 
Its hue cettdean. Ttumtan's Summer* 

On spring’s fhir lap, cerulean sisters ! pour 
P’rom airy urns the sun-illumined shower. 

Feed with the dulcet drops my tender broods. 
Mellifluous flowers, and aromatic buds. Darwin. 

No meretricious graces to beguile. 

No clustering ornaments to clog the pile ; 

From ostentation as from weakness free. 

It stands like the cerulean arch we see. 

Majestic in its own simplicity. Cowper. 

Ckri’mejn. See Anatomy. 

CF/lllJSE, n. a. Ceriissa^ Lat. ; white lead. 
See Wilt re Lkad. 

A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is of a 
-white colour ; whence many other things, resembling 
it in that partu-ular, arc by chymists called ceraae ; as 
the ceruse of antimony, and tin; like. Quirtcy. 

Of his visage, children were sore aferd, 

Thcr n’as quicksilver, litharge, nc brimston. 

Boras, ceruse, nc oile of tart re non, 

Ne oiiieioeiit that wulde dense or bite. Chaucer. 
Fair virgins blushed upon him ; w'cdded dames 
Bloomed also in less transitory hues j 
For both commodities dwell by the Tliaines, 

Tile painting and tin* puiiitf'd ; youth. Ceruse^ 
Against bis heart preferred their usual claims. 

Such as no gentleman can quite refuse \ 

Daughters admired his dress, and pious mothers 
Empiired his income; and if he had brother.s. 

lit/ ran. Jhm Juan. 

Ckrtsk oi Cf.rI'SS, white lead. See Lfad 
\V niTF,. 

Ci RrsK, as a incdlcine, is used externally, 
either mixed in ointments, or by sprinkling it on 
ohl gloetinjr and watery nlcers, and in many di- 
seases of the skin. If, when it is reduced into a 
fine powder, it is received in with the breath in 
inspiration, and carried down into the Inngs, it 
causes an incnraltlc asthma. Instances of the very 
pernicious effects of this inetal are too often seen 
among those ])ersons wlio work lead in any form, 
but particidarly among the workers of white lead. 

CERVIJS, the deer, in zoology, a genus of 
quadrupeils, belonging to the order of pecora. 
Tlie horns are .solid, branched, and brittle, covensl 
with a hairy, or rather velvet skin (whicit falls off 
at full growth), and gmwing fiom the top ; they 
likewise fall otf and are renewed annually. Tb(!rc 
arc eight fore teeth in the under jaw, but no dog- 
teeth. The principal species are the following : 
1. aloes, the tdk, or moose deer, the alee or 
maclilis of IMiny, has broad palmated horns, very 
short beams or none, and a fle.shy protuberance 
on the tliroat. The neck is much shorter than 
the head, with a short, thicjk, upright mane, of a 
light brown color. The eyes are small, the ears 
a foot long, very broad and slouching; nostrils 
very large ; the upper lip square, hangs greatly 
over the lower, ami has a deep sulcus in the mitl- 
dle, so as to appear almost bifid. This is the 
bulkiest animal of the deer kind, being sometimes 
seventeen hands high, and weighing about 1200 
pounds. The female is less than the male, and 
waifp horns. The tdks inhabit Europe, America, 
and Asia, as far as Japan ; chielly frequenting the 
cold and woody regions. They are found in all 
the woody tracts of the temperate parts of Russia, 
but not on the Arctic flats, nor in Kamtschatka. 
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In Siberia they grow to an enormous size narti 
cularly among the mountains. The elk and th 
moose, according to Mr. Pennant, are the sam! 
species ; the last derived from musa, the Aleonk 
name for that animal. These animals residi 
amidst forests, for the conveniency of hrowsin* 
the boughs of trees, being prevented from grazii,| 
with ease, by the shortness of their necks an^ 
length of their legs. They often have recourst 
to water plants, which tliey can readily get atbi 
wading. They are very fond of the anagyris 
ftetida, or stinking bean trefoil, and will uncovpi 
the snow with their feet to get at it. In passirip 
through the woods, they carry their heads in a 
horizontal position, to prevent their horns from 
being entangled in the branches. They have a 
.singular gait : their ]>ace is a shambling trot, bu| 
they go with groat swiftness. In their common 
walk lliey lift their feet very high, and will with, 
out any difliculty clear a gate five feet high. Thoj 
feed principally in the night. They ruminuu 
like the ox. They go to rut in ahtumn ; are m 
that time very furious, seeking the female by 
swimming from isle to isle. These bring iwc 
young at a birth, in April, which follow the daw 
a whole year. .1 luring the summer they keep in 
families. In det'p snows tliey collect in number' 
in the forests of pines* for protection from the 
inclemency of the weather* under the shelter ol 
those ever-greens. They are very inoffensive, 
except in the rutting season ; but when wounded 
they will turn on the assailant, and attack him 
with their horns, or trample him to death beneali: 
their great lioofs. Their llesh is extremely .swcci 
and nourishing. The longue.s are excellent; bui 
the nose is perfect marrow, and esteemed tin 
gniate.st delicacy in (’anada. The skin makes 
excellent b^iff ; being strong, soft^ and light ; yel 
so thick, that it is .said to resist a musket bullet 
The Indians dress the hide, and, after soaking ii 
for some time; stretch and render it supple by ? 
lather of the brains in hot water. They not onlv 
make their snow shoes of the skin, hut, :ift(;r ; 
chase, form canoes with it ; they sew the skin- 
neatly together, cover the seams with an uncluoii>i 
earth, and embark in them with their spoils ti 
return honu?. The hair on the neck, withtTs, and 
hams of a full-grown elk, is of much use in nn 
king mattresses and saddles ; being by its greai 
lenglli well adapted for these purposc.s, and tin 
palmale<l parts of the horns are farther cxcavatcf 
by the savages, and converted into ladles, whirl 
will hold a pint. On all these accounts they an 
a principal object of chase. 

2. C. axis, the axis, has erect rounded horns, will 

three snags jiointing upwards, and no brow ant 
lers. The animals of this genus are very tann' 
and have the sense of smelling in an exquisi^' 
degree. This species is about the size of th' 
fallow-deer; of a light red color; the hod; 
beautifully marked with white spots; along 
lower part of the .sides, next the belly, is a 
of white ; the tail is long, red above, and white 
neath. They are common on the 'banks of '• 
Ganges, and in the Isle of (’eylon. This spec" ^ 
bears the climate of Europe, having 
the Prince of Orange’s Menagerie at the 
The larger axis of Pennant is of a reddish hro^ 
color, and has very thick,, large, strong, and h 
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three-forked whitish horns. It is as large as 
a horse, and inhabits the marshes of Borneo and 
Ceylon. 

3 . C. capreolus, the roe-buck, has erect, cylin- 
drical branched horns, and forked at the top. 
His size is only three feet nine inches long, two 
feet three inches high before, and two feet seven 
inches high behind ; weight from fifty to sixty 
pounds. Though the least of the deer kind, his 
figure is most elegant and handsome. His eyes 
arc more brilliant and animated than those of the 
stag. His limbs are more nimble, his movements 
quicker, and he bounds seemingly without eflbrt, 
with equal vigor and agility. His coat or hair 
is always clean, smooth, and glossy. He never 
wallows in the mire like the stag, but delights in 
dry and elevated situations, where the air is pu- 
rest. He is likewise more crafty, conceals him- 
self with greater address, and derives superior 
resources from instinct : for though he leaves a 
stronger scent than the stag, which redoubles tlie 
anlor and appetite of the dogs, he knows howto 
withdraw himself from their pursuit, l)y the rapi- 
dity with which he begins his fliglit, and by Ids 
numerous doublings. As soon as he finds that 
the first efforts of a rapid flight liave l ocn unsuc- 
cessful, he repeatedly returns on his former suqjs, 
and, after confounding by ttu-se opposite move- 
laents, he rises from the earth by one long bound, 
and, retiring to one side, lies down fl:it on his 
belly ; and in this immoveable situation lie allows 
the whole troop of his deceived enemies to pass 
very near him. The roc-deer differs from tlui stag 
and fallow deer in disposition, temperament, 
manners, and almost every natural liabit. In- 
stead of associating in herds they live in separate 
families. They are constant in their amours, and 
never unfaithful like tlie stag. They rut but once 
a-year, and only for fifteen days, commencing at 
the end of October, and ending hefovc the tif- 
teentli day of November. During this period, 
they sutt’er not their fawns to remain with them. 
Tlie sire drives them off', but after the rutting 
season is past, Oiey return to their mother, and 
remain with her some time; after which they se- 
parate entirely, and remove to a distance from 
the place which gave them birth. The female 
goes with young five montfis and a half, and 
brings forth about the end of April or beginning 
of May. She produces two at a time, which she 
is obliged to conceal from the buck while very 
young. Tn ten or twelve flays, they acquire 
strength sufficient to enable them to follow her. 
\Vhen threatenefl with danger, she hides tliem in 
a close thicket, and to preserve them, presents 
herself to bo chased, lloe-bucks prefer a moun- 
tainous woody country to a plain one. They 
Were formerly very common in Wales, in the 
Worth of England, and in Scotland ; but at pre- 
sent the species nowhere exists in Great Britain, 
®*cept in the Scottish Highlands. In I’rancclhey 
are more frequent ; they are also found in Italy, 
bweden, and Norway; and are also met with 
Ju Siberia. Wild roes, during summer, feed on 
gr^s; and arc very fond of tlie rubus saxatilis, 
called in the Highlands the roe-buck-berry ; but 
tn winter, when the ground is covered with snow, 
browse on the tender branches of the fir 
and birch. 
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4. C. dama, or the fallow-deer, buck and doe ; 
with horns branched, recurved, compressed, and 
palmated at the top. The color is various ; red- 
dish, deep brown, white or spotted. This species 
is very numerous in England ; but, except on a 
few chases, confined in parks. They are easily 
tamed, and their venison is in high esteem 
among the luxurious. During rutting-time they 
will contend with eacli other for their mistress, 
but are less fierce than the stag, though equally 
inconstant. In order to drink, deer plunge their 
noses very deep under water, and continue tlu^ra 
in that situation for a considerable time ; but, to 
obviate any ineonveniency, they can open two 
vents, one at the inner corner of each eye, having 
a communication with the nose. This extraor- 
dinary provision of nature may be of singular 
service to bea.st.s of chase, by affnnling tliem free 
respiration; tfiese additional nostrils being thrown 
open when they are hard run. !\Ir. Pennant has 
observed tlie same curious organisation in the an- 
telope. See Capua. This species is tlie jachmur 
of the Scriptures. 

.'i. Cb claphus, the stag, has long cylindrical rami- 
fied horns, bent backwards, and slender sharp 
brow antlers. The color is genertilly a reddish 
brown w’ith some black about the face, and a 
blaek line tlowai the hind part of the neck, and 
between the shoulders. Stags arc common in 
Europe, Barhary, the north of Asia, and America. 
In spring they sluid their horns, which fall off 
spontaneously, or on rubbing tlKun gently against 
the branches of trees. Thi; old slags cast their 
horns first, whicli liappens about the end of Fe- 
bruary or b(;ginning of March ; but the shedding 
of the horns is advanced by a mild, and retarded 
by a severe and long wnnter. As soon as the 
stags east their horns, they separate, the young 
ones only kec'ping together. 'J'hey advance into 
the cultivati'd country, and remain among brush- 
wood during summer, till their horns are renewed. 
In this season, they walk with their heads low 
to jinwenl their horns from being rubbed against 
the branches ; for they continue to liavc sensibi- 
lity till they acquire their full growth. The 
horns of the oldest stags are not half completed 
in the mid<Ue of May ; nor ac([uire their full 
length and hardness before the end of July. 
Those of the younger stags are proportionally 
later, both in shedding and being renewed. But 
as soon as they iiave acquired their full dimen- 
sions and solidity, the stags rub them against the 
trees, to clear them of a skin with which they 
are covered. Soon after the stags have polished 
their horns, they begin to feel the rut. Towards 
the end of August, or beginning of September, 
they leave the coppice, return to the forests, and 
search for the himts. 'hiey cry with a loud voice; 
their neck and throat swell ; they become per- 
fectly restless ; they strike their horns against 
trees and hedges; and seem to be lransj)orted 
with fury, chasing from country to country till 
they find the hinds whom they compel into com- 
pliance ; for the female at first avoids ^|d flies 
from tlw male, and never submits till shPbe fa- 
tigued with the pursuit. When two stags ap - 
proach the same hind, they furiously fight. If 
nearly equal in strength, they threaten, paw the 
ground, set up teinhle cries, and attack each other 
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With such fury, that they often inflict mortal 
w'ounds with the strokes of their horns. The 
combat never terminates but in the defeat or 
flight of one of the rivals. The stag is very in- 
constant, having often several females at a time; 
and when he has but one hind, his attachment to 
her does not continue above a few days, lie then 
leaves her, goes in quest of another, with whom 
he remains a still shorter time ; and in this man- 
ner passes from one to another till he is perfectly 
exhausted. This ardor lasts only three weeks, 
during which the stags take very little food, and 
neither sleep nor rest. Hence, at the end of the 
rutting season, they are so meagre and exhausted 
that they recover not their strength for a conside- 
rable time. They generally retire to the borders 
of the forests, feed upon the cultivated field.s, and 
remain there till their strength is rc-estahlished. 
In seasons when acorns and nuts artt plentiful, 
the stags soon recover tlieir strength, and a 
second rutting frequently happens at the end of 
October; hut it is of much shorter duration than 
the first. The hinds go with young eight months 
and some days, and seldom produce more than 
one fawn. They bring forth in IMay or the begin- 
ning of June, and anxiously conceal their fawns. 
The young are not called fawns or calves after 
the sixth month. The knobs of their horns then 
begin to ap|)ear, and they get the name of knob- 
bers till their horns lengthen into spears, and then 
they are called brocks or staggards. I hiring the 
lirsl season they never leave their mothers. In 
winter, the stags and hinds of all ages keep toge- 
ther in flocks, which art; always more numerous 
ill proportion to the rigor of the season. They 
separate in spring : the hinds retire to bring 
forth ; and, during this period, the flocks con- 
sist only of knobbers and young stags. In gene- 
ral, the stags are inclined to associate, and nothing 
but fear or necessity obliges them to disperse, 
'fhe life of the stag is .«):)ent in alternate jileiity 
and want, vigor and debility, without having any 
change introduced into his constitution by these 
opposite extremes. He grows live or six years, 
and lives to thirty- five or forty years. What 
has been reported concerning the longevity of the 
stag, is only a popular prejudice, which has pre- 
vailed ever since the days of Aristotle ; an ac- 
count is given of a stag taken by Charles VI. in 
the forest of Senlis, with a collar, upon which 
was written, Casar hoc mihi donavit; people 
rather choosing to believe that this animal had 
lived 1000 years, and had his collar from a Ro- 
man emperor, instead of supposing that he came 
from Germany, where all the emperors take the 
name of Casar. 

The stag has a fine eye, an acute smell, and an 
excellent ear. When listening he raises his head, 
erects his ears, and hears from a ureat distance. 

1 le simple, and yet a curious and crafty animal. 

hen hissed or called to from a distance, he 
sto])S short, and looks stedfastly, and witli a kind 
of admiration, at carriages, cattle, or men ; and 
,4®if thc 3 |||bave neither arms nor dogs, he rngves on 
unconcernedly, and without flying. He 'appears 
to listen, with great delight, to the shepherd’s pipe, 
and the hunters sometimes employ this artifice to 
deceive him. In general, he is less afraid of men 
than of dogs, and is ncversuspicious, or usesany 


arts of concealment, but in proportion to the dii. 
turbatice he has received. He eats slow, and 
has a choice in the aliment ; and after his stomach 
is full, he lies down and ruminates at leisure. IR 
seems to ruminate with le.ss facility than the ox. 
It is only by violent efforts that the stag can make 
the food rise from the first stomach. His voice 
is stronger and more quivering, in proportion as 
he advances in years. The voice of the hind is 
shorter and more feeble. She never bellows 
from love, but from fear. The stag, during the 
rutting season, bellows dreadfully, and is then so 
transported, that nothing terrifies him; he is 
therefoie easily surprised; as he is loaded with 
fat, be cannot keep long before the dogs. But 
ht! is dangerous when at bay, and attacks the dogs 
with fury. He drinks no water in winter nor in 
spring, the dews and tender herbage being then 
sufficient to extinguish his thirst; but during the 
parching heats of summer, to obtaiti drink, he 
frequents the brooks, the marshes, and the foun- 
tains ; and, in the season of love, he is so over- 
heated, that he searches everywhere for water, 
not only to satisfy his immoderate thirst; but to 
bathe and refresh his body. He then swims 
ea'jier than at any other time, and has been obser- 
ved crossing very large rivers. It has even been 
alleged, that attracted by the odor of the hinds, 
the stags in the rutting season, throw themselves 
into the sea, and pass from one island to another 
at the ilistance of several leagues. They l(>ap still 
more nimbly than they swim ; for, when pursued, 
tlu.'y easily clear a hedge, pale, or fence of six 
feet high. Their food varies in different seasons. 
Ill autumn, after rutting, they search for the buds 
of green shrubs, the flowers of broom or heath, 
the leaves of brambles, &c. I )uring the snows of 
wiiiter they feed upon the bark, moss, &:c. of 
trees, and in mild weather they browse in the 
wheat fields. In the hegiiiniiig of spring, they go 
in quest of the catkins of the poplar, willow, and 
hazel trees, the flowers and hud.s of the coracl 
tree. See. In summer when they have great 
choice they prefer rye to all other grain, and the 
black berry-bearing alder to all other wood. The 
flesh of the fawii is very good ; that of the hind 
and knobber not bad ; but that of the stag has al- 
ways a strong and disagreeable taste. The skin 
and the horns are the most useful parts of this ani- 
mal. The skin makes a pliable and very durable 
leather. The horns are used by cutlers, sword 
slippers, &c. and a volatile spirit, much employed 
in medicine, is extracted from them by chemists. 
In America, stags feed eagerly on the broad-leaved 
kaliiiia; although that plant is poison to all other 
horned animals. The American slags grow very 
fat: their tallow is much esteemed for candle.s. 
In Britain the stag is become less common than 
formerly ; its excessive viciousness during the 
nitling season, and the badness of its flesh, induce 
most people to part with the species. Stags are 
still found wild in the Highlands of Scotland, in 
herds of 400 or 500 ranging at full liberty ovf r 
the hills of the north. Formerly the groat Higli- 
laiid chieftains u.sed to hunt with the magnifioence 
of eastern monarclis, assembling 4000 or 5000 ot 
their clan, who drove the deer into the toils or to 
the stations the lairds had placed themselves m • 
but, as this pretence was frequently used to cot- 
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lecf their vassals for rebellious purposes, an act 
^as passed prohibiting any assemblies of this na- 
ture. Stags are likewise met with on the moors 
that border Cornwall and Devonshire ; and in Ire- 
land on the mountains of Kerry, where they add 
greatly to the magnificence of the romantic sce- 
nery. The stags of Ireland during its uncultiva- 
ted state, and while it remained an almost bound- 
less tract of forest, had an exact agreement in 
habit with those that range at present through the 
wilds of America, They were less in body, but 
very fat ; and their horns of a size far superior to 
those of Europe, but in form they agreed in all 
points. 

6. C. Guineensis, the Guinea deer of Gmelin, 
and gray deer of Pennant, is about the size of a 
cat, of a grayish color, and black underneath. 
It is a native of Guinea, and the size and figure 
of its horns have not been hitherto described with 
any precision. It is doubtful whether it belongs 
to the genus of deer, musk, or antelope. 

7. C. Mexicanus, the Mexican deer of Pen- 
nant, and the Biche de Bois of Barrere, has strong 
thick rugged horns, bending forwards, three fork- 
ed at their extremities, with one erect snag about 
two inches above the base. It is o^‘ a reddish 
color, spotted with while when young, and is 
about the size of a roe. Tlie betid is large, the 
eyes bright, Snd the neck thick. It inhabits 
Kew Spain, Guiana and Brasil. The flesh is in- 
hrior to venison. 

8. C. muntjac, the muntjac of Schreber,or the 
rib-faced deer of Pennant, lias three longitudinal 
ribs extending from tlic horns to the eyes, and a 
projecting tusk on each side of the upper jaw. 
it iulmbits Java and Ceylon ; is less than the roe, 
and resembles the Porcine deer in shape. The 
horns are placed on a bony process which rises 
three inches above the skull and is covered with 
hail. They are three- forked, the up])ermost 
branch being hooked. The flesli is much es- 
teemed. 

9. (’. porcinus, the porcine, or hog-deer of 
Peririarit, has slender trifurcateil horns, the body 
is tiiick and clumsy ; tlie legs fine and slender : 
the upper [)art of the neck, body, and sides, 
brown; belly and rum]) of a lighter color. They 
are lound in Bengal, and Borneo. They are ta- 
ken in square pit-falls, about four feet deep, 
covered wdlh some slight materials. 

10. C. pygargus, the Aha of Gmelin, and the 
tailless roe of Pennant has tliree forked horns, but 
tio tail. It inhabits the woody mountains of llus- 
sia and Siberia, beyond the Volga, and in llirca- 
ftta. It resembles the roe, but it is much larger ; 
'S of the same deep red, with a large bed of 
white on the buttocks extending up the back, 
tlie fur is very thick; and on the belly and 
limbs yellowish. The lionis are very rugged at 
the bases and full of knobs. At the approach of 
'Vinter it becomes hoary and descends into the 
plains. 

IP C. tarandus, the rein-deer, is a native of 
Panland, and tlie northern parts of Europe, Asia, 
^*“1 Ameiit.;a. Tlie horns are large, cylindrical, 
branched, bent forwards, and ]).\lmated at the 
ends. Two of tlie branches hang over the face. 
B is about the size of a buck, of a dirty whitish 
color; tlie hairs of his skin are thick and strong. 
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To the Laplanders this animal is a substitute for 
the horse, the cow, the goat, and the sheep ; and 
is their only wealth : the milk affbrds them cheese ; 
the flesh food ; the skin cloathing ; the tendons 
bow-strings; and when split, thread ; the horns 
glue ; the bones, spoons. During winter it sup- 
plies the want of a horse, and draws their sledges 
with amazing swiftness over the frozen lakes and 
rivers, or over the snow which at that time covers 
the whole country. A Laplander is rich who is 
possessed of a herd of 1000 rein deer. In au- 
tumn they seek ilio higliest hills, to avoid the 
Lapland gad-fly, which at that time deposits its 
eggs in their skin ; it is the jiest of these animals, 
and numbers die that are thus visited. The mo- 
ment a single fly a])pears, the whole herd instantly 
perceive it; they fling up their heads, toss about 
their horns, and at once attempt to fly for shelter 
amidst the snows of the loftiest mountains. In 
summer they feed on several plants; but during 
winter on the rein liverwort (a species of lichen), 
whicii lies far beneath the snow, wliicli they re- 
move with their feet and palmatod brow antlers. 
The Sarnoieds, less intelligent than the Laplan- 
ders, consider them in no other view than as ani- 
mals of draught, to convey them to the chase of 
the wild reins ; which they kill for the sake of 
the skins, either to clothe themselves, or to cover 
their tents. They know not the delicacy of the 
milk or cheese; but prefer for their rejiast the 
intestines of beasts, or the half-putriil flesh of a 
horse, ox, or sheep, which they find dead on the 
high road. — ^The Koreki, a nation of Kamtschatka, 
may be placed ou a level with the .Sarnoieds. 
They keep immeiisi; lierds of reins ; some of the 
richest of them to the amount of 10,000 or 20,000 ; 
yet eat none except such as they kill for the sake 
of the skins; an article of commerce with their 
neighbours the Kamtschatkans; otherwise they 
content themselves with the flesh of tliose which 
die by disease or cliasf>. They train them in the 
sledge, but neglect tliem for every domestic pur- 
pose. They coujile two to (;ach carriage ; and 
the deer will travel 1.50 versts in a day, that 
is, 112 English miles. They castrate the males 
by piercing tiie spermatic arteries, and tying tlie 
scrotum tight with a thong. The savage and 
uninformed 1‘^squimaux and Greenlanders, who 
jiossoss, amidst their snows, these beautiful ani- 
mals, neglect not only the domestic uses, but 
even are ignorant of their advantage in the sledge. 
Tlie flesh of the rein is the most coveted ])art of 
their food ; they eat it raw, dressed, and dried 
and smoked with the snow lichen. The wearied 
hunters will drink the raw blood ; but it is usually 
dressed with the berries of the heath; they eagerly 
devour the contents of the stomach, but use the 
iutesliiics boiled. The skin, sometimes a pari of 
their clothing, dressed with the liair on, is soft 
and pliant; it forms also the inner lining of’ their 
tents, and most excellent blankets. The tendons • 
are their bow-strings, and when split are the 
threads with which they sew their jackets. The 
rein-deers are found in the neighbourhood 
Hudson’s Bay, in most amazing number.s, co- 
lumns of BOOO or 10,000 are seen annually pas- 
sing from north to south in iVlHrch and April, 
driven out of the woods by the musquitoes, seek- 
ing refreshment on the shore, and a quiet place to 
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drop ihcir young. They go to rut in September, 
and the males soon after shed their horns ; they 
are at that season very fat> hut so rank and mus- 
ky jis not to be eatable. The females drop their 
young ill June, in the most sequestered spots they 
can find ; and then they likewise lose their horns. 
Beasts of prey follow the herds : first, the wolves, 
who single out the stragglers (for they fear to at- 
tack the drove), detach and hunt them down; the 
tbxes attend at a distance, to pick up the offals 
left by the former. In autumn the deer with the 
fawns re-migrate northward. The Indians are 
very attentive to their motions; for the rein forms 
the chief part not only of their tlress but of their 
food. They often kill multitudes for the sake of 
tlieir tongues only ; but generally they separate 
tlie flesh from the bones, and preserve it by dry- 
ing it in the smoke ; they also save the fat, and 
sell it to the luiglisli in bladders, who use it in 
frying instead of butter. 'Phe skins are also an 
article of commerce. Several attem])ts have been 
made to introduce this useful animal to other 
countries, but they have hitherto proved unsuc- 
cessful. Sir. ri. Liddell brought over a Hock in 
J78G, but they all died of the rot on account of 
the unaccustomed richness of their pasture. Mr. 
Bullock, in 1821, prevailed on a Lapland shepherd 
to accompany some of them to England, where 
they were exhibited in Piccadilly ; ami after the 
novelty was over, they were sent to Abberley 
Hall, the seat of Sir C. Smith, where two were 
living in 1824. 

12. C. Virginianus, the Virginian deer of Pen- 
nant, has slender horns bending much forwards, 
very slightly palmviled at the extremities, with 
nuiiuTous branches on the interior edges, but no 
brow antlers. It inhabits \ irginia and Carolina, 
greatly resembles the fallow deer, but is higher at 
the shoulders, and has a longer tail and longer 
legs. The color is a cinereous brown or ash co- 
lor. These animals are gregarious, very active, 
restless, and easily domesticated. They are ex- 
liemely numerous in all the territory south of 
Vanada ; but espivially in the vast savannahs 
contiguous to the ]\Jississi|)pi,and the great rivcr.s 
whicli flow into it, They graze in herds inmi- 
ineralde, along with the stags ami buffaloes. 
They are capable of being tamed, and when pro- 
pci ly trained, are used liy the Indians to decoy 
the wild doer (especially in the rutting season l, 
within shot. Both Imcks and does herd from 
Se}/tembt;r to March; after that they separate, 
and the does secrete thcmsidves to bring forth, 
and are found witli dilliculty. The bucks from 
this lime keej) separate till the amorous se.xson of 
September revolves. Tlie deer Vregin to fissl as 
soon us night begins; and sometimes, in the rainy 
season, in the day ; otherwise they seldom or 
never cpiit their haunts. Thost? whic-h live near 
till,' shores are lean, subject to worms in their 
head and throats, generated from the eggs depo- 
sited in those parts. Those that freituenl the hills 
and savannahs are in better case. In iiard win- 
ters they will feed on the long moss which hniigs 
il'rom the trees on the northern parts. These 
and oth(?r cloven footed quadrupeds of America 
are very fond of salt, and resort eagerly to the 
|»laces impregnated with it. Tliey are always 
seen in great numbers in the spots where the 


ground has been tom by torrents of other acei 
dents, where they are seen licking the earS" 
Such spots are called licking place.s. The hunt^i 
men are sure of finding the game there ; for not- 
withstanding they are often disturbed, the buffa- 
loes and deer are so passionately Ibnd of the 
savory regale, as to bid defiance to all danger 
and return in droves to their favorite haunts! 
See Dker, 

Cf.rvus Volans, in entomology, a name 
given by authors to the stag-fly, or horned 
beetle, a very large species of beetles with horns 
sloped, and something like those of the stag. It 
is found in Essex 

(’EllYX, in antiquity, a sort of public crier 
appointed to proclaim or publish things aloud in 
assemblies. The ceryx among the (Ireeks an- 
swered to the prajco among the Homans. Our 
criers have only a small part of their office and 
authority. There were two kinds of oeryces, 
civil and sacred. The former were those ap- 
pointed to <all assemblies and make .silence 
therein ; also to go on messages, and do the 
office of our heraUls, &c. The sacred ceryces 
were a sort of priests, whose office was to pro- 
claim silence in the public games and sacrifioos, 
publish the names of the conquerors, pro(?laim 
feasts, and the like. The priesthood of the 
ceryces was annexed to a parliculJr family, the 
descendents of Ceryx, son of Eumolpus. To 
them it also belonged to lead solemn victims to 
slaughter. Before the ceremonies began, tiiey 
called silence in the assembly, by the formula, 
(tiyr) ira^ trru) Xao)Q ; answering to the 
favete linguis of tlie Homans. When the ser- 
vice was over, they dismissed the people with 
this formula, Aaotv lie, missa est. 

CESAHE, among logicians, one of the modes 
of tlie second figure of syllogisms; the minor 
propo.silion of which is a universal affirmative, 
and the other two universal negatives ; thus, 

cK No iiuTxioral books ought to printed ; 

SA But every obseeno book is immoral; 

RE Therefore no obscene books ought to be printed. 

CKSA'HI AN, m//. i From Cvesar (see the 

CESAbiFAN 5 quotation from (Juiricy), 

or rather from l.at. ewdo, casiuiiy and a circini- 
slance in his birth which seems to have given the 
name to his family. 

The Cesarian section is cutting a child out of tlie 
woinh, either dead or alive, when it cannot otherwise 
he delivered. Wliich circumstance, it i.s said, first 
gave the name of Cicsar to the Roman family so 
called. Quimy. 

Kooltid whore, once the Adrian wave flowed oVr, 
To where, the last Cesarian fortress stood. llyroii. 

CESENATIC’O, a town of the late Italian re 
public, in the department of the Hubieon, near 
the sea; and now belonging to the states of the 
church. It has a good harbour, and a well con- 
structed canal, on the bridge over which are two 
marble Corinthian pillars. The inhabitants of 
this town having arrested a messenger with des- 
patches, the English, in 1800, set fire to the moles 
of the harbour, and burnt or sunk sixteen vessels. 
It is .sixteen miles south-east of Havenna. 

CESPITOSA^: PLANTAi, (from cespes, turf or 
sod), plants which produce many stems from one 
root, and thence form a close thick carpet on the 
surface of the earth. 
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CESS, i). & n. > Junius says from Lat. 
Cf/ssment. ] saisire, to levy. Dr. John- 
son tiiinks it is a corruption of census^ a tax; but 
the more probable etymology seems to be assesso, 
to levy a tax. To make a rale or levy ; a tax 
levied. It seems to have been used by Shaks- 
peare for bounds or limits ; the phrase, say the 
commentators, being taken from a cess, tax, or 
subsidy. 

\Ve are to consider how much land there is in all 
rister, that, according to the quantity thereof we may 
vest the said rent, and allowance issuing thereout. 

Spenser on Ireland. 
The like ccss is also charged upon the country sotne- 
times for victualling the soldiers, when they lie in 
garrison. Id. 

r pr’ythco, Tom, beat Cult’s saddle, put a few 
flocks in the point ; the poor jade is wrung in the 
withers out of all cess. Shukspeare. Henry IV. 

(’ESS, V. 11. ^ From Lat. cimio. To give 

Ces'sibt.e ndj.i place; to yield; often ayno- 
(’essiui'lity, Vnyinoiis with Cede, which 
(’e'ssion, w. isee. But meaning also to 
(h/ssioNARY. J omit a legal duty. 

In law, he that ceaseth or neglecteth so long to 
perform a duty belonging to him, as t.uit by his ce.w, 
or crss'my, he incurreth the danger of law, and hath, 
or may liave, the writ cessavit brought against him. 
Where it is said the tenant resseth, such phrase is 
to be understood as if it were said, the tenant cesseth 
to do that which he ought, or is bound, to do by his 
land or teuement. Cowell. 

Sound is not proouced without some resistance, 
fiiluT in the air or the body percussed ; for if there 
be a inf'rc yielding, or cession, it produceth no sound. 

liacon*s Natural History. 
A parity in tlieir council w'ould make and secure 
the 'oest peace they can with France, by a c'cmon of 
Flanders to that crown, in ' ‘ ;e for other pro- 
vince! Temple. 

A cessionary bankrupt is one who has delivered up 
all his effects. Martin, 

If the parts of the strucken body be so easily cessihle, 
as without difliculty the stroke can divide them, then 
it’enters into such a body, till it -hath spent its force. 

Hiyby on. the Saul. 
If the subject strucken be of a proportionate cessi- 
bility, it seems to <lull and deaden the stroke j wl; rcas, 
if the thing strucken be hard, the stroke seems to lose 
no force, hut to work a greater clTect. Id. 

That none of the princes or stat«!s to whom these 
cessiotu were made, should call their subjects to ac- 
count for any part of their conduct while under the 
dominion of their enemies, but should bury all past 
transactions in oblivion. Robertson’s Charles V. 

France Iwid positively declared that she would not 
evacuate the six towns before the requisite cession was 
n-ade to Sweden ; and her honour seemed now vn- 
gaged to support that declaration. Hume. 

(CESSATION. Lat. cessatio ; Fr. cessation. 
Intermission, stoppage, from whatever cause; 
rest. 

The day was yearly observed for a festival, by ces- 
sation from labour, and by resorting to church. 

Hayward. 

True piety, without cessation tost 
By theories, the practick part is lost. Denham. 
When the succours of the poor protestants in ... - 
land were diverted, I was intreated to get them some 
respite, by a cessation. Kiny Charles. 


The rising of a parliament is a kind of cessaSoH 
from politicks. Addison's Freeholder, 

The serum, which is mixed with an alkali, being 
poured otit to that which is mixed with an acid, 
raiseth an effervescence • at the cessation of which, the 
salts, of which the acid was composed, will be regene- 
rated. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

To this those w’crc invited whom the cessation of 
war deprived of employment, and made burllicnsonie 
to their country. Dr. Johmon. 

He who trusts one wluun lie designs to sue, is crimi- 
nal by the act of trust ; the cessation of such insidious 
traffick is to be desired, anc. no reason can be given 
why a change of the law should impair any other. 

Idler. 

Cessation oi- Arms. When the ooininauiler 
of a place lintls things reduced to an extremity, 
so that he must eiiner .surrender, or .saeritiee the 
garrison and inh:d)it;u)t.s to die mercy of the enemy, 
he plants a white dag on the Vireach, or beats the 
chamade ; on which a cessation of hostilities com- 
mences, to give time for a cajiilulation. 

(Jkssion, in law, an act hy which a person 
surrenders and transmits to another person a 
right which belorigt.d to Iiimsolf. (Jession i.siiiore 
particularly used in the civil law for a voluntary 
surrender of a jicrson’s edects to his creditors, to 
avoid imprisonment. See IIankruet. In se 
vcral places the cession carried with it a mark 
of infamy, and obliged the person to wear a 
green cap or bonnet; at l.ucca an orange one: 
to neglect this was to forfeit the privileges of the 
cession. This was originally intemled to signify 
that the cessionary was become poor, ihrougb 
his own folly. The Italian lawyers describe the 
ceremony of the cession to consist in striking 
the bare breech tlin'c times against a stone, 
called lapis viluperii, in jiresencc of tlie judge. 
Formerly it consisted in giving up the girdles 
and keys in court : the ancieiils using to carry 
at their girdles the chiif utensils wherewith they 
got tlieir living ; as the scrivener his escritoire, 
tlie merchant his bag, ivc. 'I'he form of cession 
among the ancient (ianls and Komans was as 
follows: the cessionary gathered up dust in his 
left hand fnim the four comers of the house, and 
standing on the threshold, holding the door- 
post in his right hand, threw the dust back over 
his shoulder; then stripping to the shirt, and 
quitting his ginlle and hags, be jumped with a 
pole over a liedge; hereby letting tlie world 
know, tliut lie bad nothing left, and that when 
he jumped all he was worth was in the air with 
him. 

Cession, in the ecck.siast.ical law, is when an 
ecclesiastical person is created a bisliop without 
dispensation, or being otluavvise qualified, in 
both these eases, their first benefices b(.“Com(‘ 
void by cession, without any resignation. No 
those livings tiiat the person had, wlio was created 
bishop, the king may present for that time, who- 
soever be patron ; ami in the other c;isc the pa- 
tron may present: but by di.spen.salion of re- 
tainder, a bishop may retain some or all the 
preferments he had, before lie was made bishop. 

CJvSTRUM, bastard jasmine, a genus of the 
monogynia order and peritandria chess ot plants : 
natural order twenty-eiglilh, luridm : cor. funnel- 
shapcil ; the staiuma tjach sending out a little 
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tooth about the middle of the inside: raniT, 
berry, one-celled, many seeded. There are six- 
teen species, natives of the warmest parts of 
America ; and cannot be preserved in this coun- 
Iry without artificial heat. They are flowerinyf 
shrubs, rising in height from live to twelve feet, 
with flowers of a white or pale yellow color. 
The flowers of one species, called Badmington 
jasmine, emit a strong scent after sun-set. They 
may be propagated either by seed or cuttings. 

CKSTU I, a French word, signifying he or him, 
frequently used iu the old Fnglish law writings. 
Thus, Cestui qui trust, a person who has lands, &.c. 
committed to him for the benefit of another ; and 
if such person docs not j)erform his trust, he is 
compellable U it in (’hancery. ("estui qui vie, 
one for whose life any lands, &c. are granted. 
Cestui qui use, a person to whose use any one is 
infeoffed of lands or tenements. Formerly the 
feoffees to uses were deemed owners of land, hut 
now the possession is adjudged in cestui qui 
use. 

CF.'STUS, 7/. s. Lat. ff.sY«s ; French cesfe. 
The girdle of Venus. Collins, in his Ode on the 
]\)etical ('haracter, speaks of Fancy’s * cest of 
amplest power,’ and it is well known the flatin 
vvord was applied to any girdle. 

Venus, without any ornament but her own beauties, 
not so much as her own cesfus. Addison’s Spectator. 

Cestus, Cestum, or (h:srON, among the an- 
cient poets, was a fine ernliroidercd girdle, said 
to be worn by X'eniis, to which Homer ascribes 
the power of charming and conciliating love. 
Also a kind of glove used by the :iiu;ieiit pugi- 
lists. The Greeks had four different sorts of 
'Fhe first, wliicb was called inuintes was 

made of the hide of an ox, dried but not dressed. 
The second, called inyrmecas, was covered with 
a metal. The third, naineil nieliques, was inadi; 
of thin leathern thongs ; and did not cover either 
the wrist or fingers, hut only the back of ibe hand. 
The fourth, which was called sphoeroe, the thick 
glove, was covered with lead to render the blow 
more destructive. 

CF.TA'ClvfJlIS, (h/J. J.al. ctfc, whales. Of 
the whale kind. 

Such fishes as have or respiration uro not 

without the wezzon, as whales and cefareuus animals. 

Jiruwne’s Vnljjnr Krrmirs. 

lie hath created variety of those cetacctma fishes, 
which converse chiefly in the northcru seas, whose 
wlio^c body being encompassed round with a copious 
fat or blubber, it is enabled to abide the greatest cold 
of the sea vvatcr. Ray on the Orentiun. 

(.TCTE, the name of Linna-'us’s seventh order 
of mammalia, comprehending the monodon, ba- 
lama, physeter, and delphinus. 

i^FiTIC Acid, a name given bv (‘he*, reiil to 
a supposed peculiar principle of spermaceti, 
which he has lately found to bo tli^i substance he 
has called margarine, combined with a fatty mat- 
ter. It is a white solid substance fusible at 
nearly the same point us sperma. eti, but which 
does not, on cooling, ciystallise in plates. It is 
insoluble in water, but much more soluble in al- 
cohol tlian spermaceti, and is siusceptible of union 
w ith various bases, with which it forms' salts or 
soaps. 
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CETINE, the name given by ClievreuI lo spei* 
maceti. See Chemistry, Fat and Spermackti. 

CETTE, or Sette, a populous and well-built 
sea-port of France, in Languedoc, situated at the 
mouth of a canal on a sand-bank between the 
Mediterranean and the lake of Thau. The har- 
bour is convenient and protected by several forts. 
It has a large sugar refinery ; a good export 
trade in wine ; a soap work, and a tobacco ma- 
nufactory ; a neighbouring salt lake aboutuls 
also in that mineral. Population 8000. It is 
eighteen miles south-west of Montpelier. 

CETUS, in astronomy, a large constellation 
of the soullieru hemisphere, under Pisces, and 
next the vvatei of Aquarius. In the mandible 
of cetus is a variable star which appears and dis- 
appears periodically, passing through the several 
degrees of magnitude, in about 333 days. See 
Astronomy. 

Cetus, in mythology, the sea monster which 
Neptune, at the suit of the nymphs, sent lo de- 
vour Andromeda for the pride of her mother, and 
which, being killed by ^’erseus, was translated to 
the .stars. 

CEVADIC Acid, this is produced by the 
action of potass on the fat matter of tht cevadilla, 
a plant from Senegal, of the delphinium and aco- 
nite class. Cevadic acid was discovered by Pel- 
letier and Caventou. It is in the form of needles, 
or fine white crystalline concretions. Its odor 
is analogous to that of butyric acid. It is solu- 
ble in water, and, like other acids, unites with 
bases. 

('EVENNF.S, or Skvf.nnis, a chain of moun- 
tains in thesDutii of France, and ci-devant pronnee 
of Languedot-, remarkable for the frequent meetings 
of the Protestants in the seventecntli century, and us 
a place of security for thorn against the tyranny 
of their popish rtllers. Tt extends through the 
dfpartnurnts of the UppiT Loire, Ardeche, and 
(iard, and is connected with the mountains of 
the Vivarais and Gevaudan. Though not so 
lofty as the mountains of Auvergne, they are as 
nigged and almost as cold. In Queen Anne’s 
reign an attempt was made to assist the I’rotes- 
tants secluded here, by an I’.nglish fleet in the 
.Mediterranean ; but the Frencli had occupied all 
the passes. Fortunately the age of bigotry is 
now, if revived, less powerful, in France. 

GEliTA, a sea-port town of Morocco, imme- 
diately opposite lo Gibraltar. It is lurar the Apes 
mountain, the ancient Abyla, one of the pillars of 
Hercules, and tlie only .settlement whicli Spain 
retains of her former possessions in Morocco, 
.lohn, king of Portugal, took it in 1409; ami, alter 
the death of Sebastian, Spain again received it, 
with other dominions of Portugal. It was finally 
ceded to the S]>auish crown by the treaty of Lis- 
bon in 1688. In 1694, and for six years follow- 
ing, it was kept in blockade by the Moors ; but 
it is nearly impregnable, and they were obliged 
to raise the siege. It has a good but small har- 
bour. » 

CEYLON, a larg? island in the Indian Ocean, 
separated from the south-eastern extremity o 
the (.’oromundel coast by a strait called Manaar 
or iMaiiar, w^hich is crossed by a narrow ridge o 
rocks and sand, called Adam's Bridge ; the great- 
est depth over wliich at high water is from tiirce 
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to four feet. It is situated at the entrance of the 
Boy of Bengal westward, and distant from Caue 
Comorin in Hindostan about 140 miles, but tne 
nearest approach it makes to that continent is at 
Point Calymere to the north, hardly more than 
one-fourth of that distance. It lies between the 
parallels of 5° 50' and 9° 50' N. latitude, and 
between 79° 50' and 82° 10' E. longitude. It 
is nearly oval, resembling in general outline the 
shape of a pear, its extreme length being about 
2fi0 miles, and its breadth about 170. Tim most 
elevated ground is in the south, the mountains 
(tradually sinking into an extensive table land, 
vvhich occupies the centre of the island. On the 
east the shore is bold and rocky and the water 
deep: the north and north-west coasts, from 
Point Pedro to Columbo or Coloin, are flat and 
indented with bays and inlets from the sea, the 
largest of which extends almost across the island 
from Mullipati to Jafnapatam. The peninsula 
iif that name is formed by this indentation, rouml 
jvhich lie a cluster of islands, separated by nar- 
, ow channels from the body of the island. The 
jiorth-west coast is so full of sand-banks and 
shallows that vessels of a large size cannot ap- 
proach the harbours. Trincomale and Point de 
( Jalle afford anchorage for the largest ships, and 
tjoluinbo at certain seasons. This island is 
oounded .on the w'est, south, and east by the In- 
dian Ocean, on the north-west by the soutlunn 
part of Hindostan, and on the north-east by the 
Bay of Bengal. 

In the interior there are many steep and lofty 
mountains, covered wit’u forests and abounding 
in almost impenetrable jungles, which completely 
surround the king of (’andy’s dominions. The 
most lofty range divides the island nearly into 
two parts, the southern point of which, Adam’s 
I’eak, in latitude nearly 7° N., and longitude 
about 80° 40' E., rises upwards of 6000 feet in 
height above the level of the sea ; another ridge, 
called Namara Kuli Kandi, is about 5500 feet 
high; another, Neuvera Cliya, rises 5000 feet 
with a circumference of not quite twenty miles; 
an^ another is about 4000 feel high ; in general, 
however, the mountainous region does not ex- 
ceed from one to two thousand feet in per[)endi- 
cular height. 'Phe elevation of the hilly region, 
between the mountains and the shore may he es- 
timated on the avi'rage at 500 feet ; and that of 
the shore near the sea at fifty. Adam’s Peak is 
visible more than forty miles out at sea. 

Ceylon was known to the ancients by the name 
of Taprobane ; the Sanscrit name is Tapobon, or 
the hallowed groves or wilderness of prayer ; the 
natives call it Lanca, the Holy Land ; its name 
Zeilan, or Ceylon, is probably derived from 
Sinhal, tlm lions; the native name of the inha- 
bitants, Cingalese, comes from the Indian name 
Sing, a lion .; which seems also to be the origin 
of Serlen-dihra and Serendih, by lh<; latter of 
which names it is kimwn to the Mahoinmcdan 
nations. 

There are no very considerable rivers, except 
the Malwaganga or Mahaville^ganga, the Wal- 
le\ye or Necl-ganga., and the Mullwadda, all 
rising from Adam’s T*eak ; the first flowing north- 
ward into Trincomald Bay, the second taking a 
•outherly course, and falling into the sea about 
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thirty miles east of Cape Comorin, and the last 
flowing north-west and west to its mouth at 
Mutwal, a little north of Columbo. These 
rivers are rendered unfit for navigation to any 
great extent from the sea, by reason of the great 
beds of rock and the rapid descent from the hills. 
There are several lakes, valuable as mcan.s of na- 
vigable communication, and for the abundance 
of their fish. Of these, the lagunes near JS’egombo 
and Colombo on the western coast, and the 
tanks of Padiviel Colom in the interior nortli- 
ward, and Cattu-arro on the north-west, which 
are both several miles in circumference, are the 
chief. The principal gulfs and bays are those of 
Trincomale on the east, another in the north to 
the south of JaflVa peninsula, and another on the 
west running up to Putularig. 

Although (.‘<?ylon lies so near the equator, the 
heat is not s<i excessive as on the neighbouring 
coast of Coromandel ; this is es]>ocially the case 
■on the coast from the free circulation of the sea 
breezes. The mountains and table-land in the 
interior produce the sami; effect us the ghauts in 
Hindo.stan; these form a harrier to the periodierd 
vviiuls or monsoons, and a eorresporuling change 
of season occurs. While the Alalabar coast is 
visited in the months of May, June, and July 
with hurricanes, torrents of rain, and tremendous 
storms of tliunder and lightning, the western, 
coast of Ceylon experiences the same visitatiorf; 
while the w'eatheris calm and dry on the north 'rn 
and eastern sides of the island, and also on the 
coast of Coromandel. On the contrary, when in 
October and November the north-east monsoon 
assails the eastern sidi; of the peninsula, the 
northern and eastern sides of the island have 
abundance of rain, while it is extremely dry on 
the opposite shores. In the central region there 
is a material dittertmee, on account of the 
greater elevation ; in March and April the rains 
fall, but accompanied in the highest parts with 
severer storms llian are felt in the table land of 
India. On the south the medium of the ther- 
mometer throughout the year is 82^ with trifling 
variations; on the north it is 86'^, and the maxi- 
mum much greater. The climate in the interior 
is very inimical to an Kur()])e:m constitution, the 
air confined between the mountains, the marshes, 
and dose vegetation producing what is called in 
India the jungle fever. The herry-berry, an en- 
clemial dik'a.se, a kind of dropsy, proves fatal in 
a few days; the leprosy and elephantiasis are 
also common. 

The varieties of primitive rock in this island, 
according to Dr. Davy, are extremely numeron.s, 
yet the species are few and ill defined, 'lliat 
wliich most prevails is granite or gneiss, the 
others are quartz rock, hornblende rock, and do- 
lomite. The varieties of granite and gneiss (we 
quote from this intelligent author) ‘are iimuinc- 
rable, pa.ssiug often from one to ^mother, and oc- 
casionally changing their character altogether, 
and assuming appearances for whit-h, in small 
masses, it would be difficult to afford appropriate 
names. * These changes, ami endless varieties, 
depend chietly on composition, on the propor- 
tions of the elements, on the exces.s or deficiency 
of one or more, or on the addition ot new ingre- 
dients, not to mention meclunical structure* 
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variation of which, though obscure in relation to 
causes, has a manifest effect in modifying ap- 
pearances. Regular granite is not of very com- 
mon occurrence. One of the best instances I 
know of it is in the neighbourhood of Point de 
Oallej wliere it is of a gray color, and fine grained 
Graphic granite is still rarer. The only good 
example Of it with which I am acquainted is at 
Trinconial^, where it occurs of a beautiful 
quality on the sea shore, about half a mile below 
Chapel Point, embedded on a granite rock. The 
quartz envelops the crystal iii very thin hexago- 
nal or trigonal cases, so that nothing can be 
more different in appearance than the longitudi- 
nal and transverse fracture of the rock. Neither 
is sienite common. 1 have found it in several 
places in the neighl)ourliood of Atgalle Meddam- 
abaneiira ami in some other parts of the Kand- 
yan province. It occurs rather forming a part 
of rocks of a different kind than in great moun- 
tain masses. Well formed gneiss is more abun- • 
dant than granite. Its strncture Jii.ay be seen in 
many places, hut nowhere more beautiful tnan 
at Anianapoora, in the Kandyan provinces, where 
it consists of white felspar and quartz, in a finely 
crystalline s-tale with layers of black mica, con- 
taining, disseminated throtigh it, numerous 
crystals of a light-colored garnet.’ 

lt> the interior of Ceylon the native central go- 
vernment of Candy lias existed perhaps for 2000 
years. At the beginning of the last century its 
seven tributary states beeame six, and in the 
course of it the native powers and possessions 
were perpetually attacked by the Dutch ; the 
religion of Buddhoo was at an extremely low 
ebb, its doctrines almost forgotten, ami its ce- 
remonies in entire disuse. Kinbassies were sent 


caste), subdivided into sixty castes. The fob 
lowing are the subdivisions of the two principal 
castes according to Dr. Davy, and will give the 
reader an impression of the singular union of 
secular and religious matters in these distinc- 
tions. 

I. Wiessia wansi. 


1. Goewansb . . Cultivators. 

2. Nilleraakareya . Shepherds. 


II. Kshoodra wan fit, 

. Carawb . . . Fishermen. 

. Chandos . . . Toddy-drawers, 
. Achari . . . Smiths, &c. 

, Hannawli . . Taylors. 

Badda hela badda Potters. 
Ainbattea people Barbers. 

Rada badda . Washern 


Ualee . . . 

llakooro . . 

llunu baddb 
Paiinayo . . . 

Villedurai. 
Dodda weddahs 


Washermen. 

Chalias. 

Jaggery-makers. 

Chunatn or Lime burner?. 
Grass-cutters. 


r Paduas. 

. ? Iron-smelters. 
C. Kxecutioners. 


rra\va baddb, > rp . , * 

:Maha baddfe 


llandee. 

f*alIaroo. 

Dice. 

Radayo. 

Palee. 

Kinncra baddb. 


more than once to the neighbouring peninsula, to 
obtain an accession of priests. On the co.ist 
the European powers have, for nearly 300 years, 
been obtaining those important settlements, all of 
which are now fallen into the hands of the 
Brili.sh. The provinces of the coast are twelve 
in number; and have been thus given; 1. Batti- 
kalo. 2. CalUira. 3. Chelavv. 4, Colojnho. .5. 
Guile. 6. Jafnapatam. 7. Manaar. 8. Ma- 
gampatture. 0. Alatura. 10. Patelam. 11. 
Trincoinale. 12. Wunnla. 

I he late kingdom of Candy, for in point of 
fact its monarch has been recently dethroned, 
and the king of ( Jreat Britain is the acknowledged 
sovereign of the whole island, was divided into 
forty-six districts, beside* innumerable subdi- 
visions of hundreds and townships, but very 
thinly [)eopled, ami containing not three towns of 
importance. 

The entire population of the island is divisible 
therefore into four parts, i. The native Sin- 
ghalese. 2. INIalabar colonists. 3. .Mnhom- 
inedan colonists. 4. European settlers The 
religion of the first, or native cla.ss, is, as we have 
intimated, that of Buddhoo, and their language a 
dialect of the Sanscrit. Likt; the liiudoos, they 
acknowledge the four principal castes. 1. The 
Ekshastria wanse, or ro\ ;d caste. 2. Tho Brach- 
mina wansb, or caste of Brahmans. 3. Wiessia 
wansb, composed of three subdivisions, viz. 
merchants, cultivators of the earth, and shep- 
herds. 4. The Kshoodra wansb (mean or low 


Gattaroo. 

Rhodees. 

Of no cafte, but attached. 

The Singalese Christians to the (Joewansb. 

The Marakkala, or Moormen, to the Caraw(5. 

For the distinguishing lenols of Buddhism, the 
prevailing religion of the people of Ceylon, see tlie 
article Bckmu an Empirk. In their religious pro- 
fession they are thus distinct from India, though 
the population was finst derived from that coun- 
try. On the taking of Candy by the Britisli na- 
tion, missionary societies, and other benevolent 
institutions, directed their attention to this coun- 
try ; they have occupied various stations, and by 
late accounts they appear to have some prospect 
of success. Before that time some had professed 
Christianity, either according to the tenets of the 
church of Holland, introduced by the Dutch, or 
the Bapal doctrines, first diffused by the I’ortu- 
guese ; but these are little superior to the Fagan.s, 
and retain several of their customs. 

Near Trincomalb are seven hot springs, en- 
closed with a wall. The place is called Cannea, 
and tlie springs all flow from the same source, in 
a low ijuurtz soil. The waters are considered 
highly efficacious itt cutaneou.s and rheumatic 
complaints. There is another spring at Kala- 
bowa, of water, so hot that the hand cannot 
bear it. 

The minerals of the island are numerous, and 
precious stones, of a middle quality, particularly 
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abundant; for the ruby, the topa?, and the 
diamond of Ceylon are inferior both to those of 
Golconda and of the Brasils. Other stones found 
liere are the amethyst, tourmalin, blue and green 
sapphire, white and black crystal, the cat's-eyc, 

species of opal, and cornelians. 

The only metals at present found are said to 
1)6 iron and manganese ; but the iron is never 
seen in veins. Lead, tin, and quicksilver are 
also said to have been formerly wrought in 
the interior, but never to any purpose. In 
1797 a mine of the last was discovered at Cotta, 
s)ix miles from Colombo. 

The salt pans of the interior, arising from not 
less than twenty-two caverns, which furnish 
nitre and nitrate of lime, afford, with the pro- 
duce of the salt-lakes, a revenue of £10,000 a 
year to government. The latter are situated on 
the south-east coast. 

In the strait of Manaar, about fifteen miles 
from the shore, are found the oyster banks, from 
which pearls are procured. There are about 
fourteen in a space of about thirty miles in 
lengtli by twenty-four broad ; in only two of 
these during the season, that is alaiiit two months 
in the year, the fishery is carried on. The go- 
vernment generally lets the right of fishing, and 
the time and number of tlie boats are fixed, the 
contractor sometimes disposing of his share to 
the owners of the boats. The bay of (’ondatchy 
is the principal rendezvous ; the boat crews, 
about COOO, are roused at midnight by the firing 
of a gun, and all is bustle and confusion. The 
boat being anchored, and all ready, the diver 
ties a heavy stone to his foot and descends ; he 
then leaves the stone, and lying on his belly, col- 
lects everything he can lay hold of, puts it into 
a biisket he has with him, and then rises. Few 
stay longer under water than from a minute to a 
minute and a half. More than 1000 divers 
often go down every minute ; and their noise 
and number more effectually preserve tliomfroni 
the sharks, than all the arts of the two necro- 
mancers, employed, according to their super- 
stitfous notions, to charm them. When the oysters 
are brought up they are piled in heaps, and left 
till they are sufficiently decayed to be washed, 
when the pearls are found in the fleshy part, 
some yielding several, others none. The fish 
are like cockles in sliape, about nine inches 
round, but totally unfit for eating. The pearls, 
when all collected, are passed through siiivcs of 
different sized round holes, and sorted for sale, 
or sometimes sold together at the rate of about 
£5 an ounce. The revenue arising from this 
fishery was in the year 1708 about £140,000, but 
on the average from 1804 to 1814 it did not ex- 
ceed 60,000, and it has been less since that time. 
Ihe largest pearls, as big as a large pea, though 
generally the least perfect, are most valued i>y 
the Indians, jmd usually sold to their princes ; 
the finest of the second, about the size of a niid- 
diing pea, are strung in necklaces and sent to 
hurope ; a handsome necklace costs from £l.50 
to £'300, or a guinea a pearl ; but one of the size 
peppercorns may he had for £15 or £*20. 
fhose of the size of shot are very cheap. The 
^hank or shell fishery on tlie northern shore is also 
important, npt only as they are sold in various 
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parts of India, and cut into rings for female or- 
naments, but as a preparation of the divers for 
the pearl fishery. 

The upper provinces of India supply this 
island witli tlie wheat it consumes ; it grows a 
small quantity of Indian corn, but the chief 
article of food is rice. The principal agricul- 
tural labor consists in the cultivation of that 
grain. This, however, is not raised in sufficient 
quantity to obviate the necessity of largo im- 
portations. It is hoped that foreign supplies 
will become less necessary, by the improvement 
and extension of cultivation, and as the noxious 
jungles of the interior give place to the healtliful 
and productive corn-field. The rice is generally 
sown in level lands; as tlie hills are less favor- 
able for retaining sufficient water to keep the 
soil continually moist, which is indispensably 
requisite in the cullivatiou of this grim. But 
even the sloping sidi;s of the hills are occa- 
sionally liroOght to render their tribute to tlrb 
Ceylon harvest; in accomplishing which, tho 
natives manifest great ingenuity. 

Their mode of cultivating the rice is curious. 
Around the fields intended for the reception of 
the seed small embankments are raised, to tho 
height of three feiit, to retain the water ; which 
is then let in upon the grounds, whieli are le- 
vclle<l for the purpose, and soon completely 
inundates them. When the fields begin to get 
dry, bufTalos aie introduced to tread them over, 
according to the scriiilural description, Isa. xxxii. 
20, or they are turned over with a sort of light 
plough. The ground thus prepared looks like 
one large tract of mud ; and in this state it 
receives the rice, which is previously steeped in 
water, mixed with the lime of burnt shells. The 
soil is afterw'ards levelled, and prevented from 
caking into lumps, by a description of harrow, 
or rake, which consists of a piece of board, fixed 
to a i)ole, drawn along edgewise. As tho rice 
will not thrive except tlie ground be completely 
drenched, the fields arc carefully cmhauke<l 
against the commencement of the rainy season. 
They usually sow in July and Aug\ist, and reap 
in February. If ])roper advantage be taken of 
the monsoons, they .sometimes have two crops a 
year. 

From the tenure under which the lands are 
held, they are required to clear tho whole of their 
fields at the same lime. This obliges them to 
arrange for the whole crop of rice to be ripe 
together. In this their agrieultiiral labor princi- 
j)aily consists. The several kinds of rice which 
ripen at different periods are, by tho manner of 
sowing, and the quantity of water introduced, 
made to advance oJiually. When ripe, insteatl 
of reaping it according to the European custom, 
they pull it up by the roots, and then lay it out 
to dry. The straw is trodden by oxen, to sejia- 
rate the grain from the ear; and is afterwards 
beaten in a kind of wooden mortar, to remove 
the husk. Their inundate<l fields attract a terri- 
ble enemy in the alligator, who frecjaently enters 
unpercei^'ed, and conceals himself among the 
enibaiiknient.s. The natives are obliged to exa- 
mine them with great cate, before they venture 
among the mud and water. 

Here are also thirty-nine snccies of pine, and 
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& variety 0/ ornamental woods and other timber. 
Ceylon also produces ^^ram, a grain which is 
used principally for domesticated animals ; cori- 
ander, cardamoms and a few other kinds of seed. 
The bringal, the sweet potatoe, the yam, and 
considerable varieties of tlie bean, the Portuguese 
green, and tlie Indian spinach, are plentiful ; 
also small onions, garlic, and ginger. The 
pumpkin is sometimes made, by cooking, to re- 
sejn\>le turnips and carrots ; various species of 
gourd are rendered by the same means palatable. 
French beans, and green peas, and some other 
European vegetables, are raised in private gardens. 
'I'he soil of the Kandyan hills, has been con- 
sidered favorable for the cultivation of the pota- 
toe; attempts are also making to raise the 
English cabbage. Some suppose that wheat 
will ultimately be grown successfully in the in- 
terior provinces. The sugar-cane is but very 
partially cultivated : it is sold at the bazaars to 
children, as a kind of luxury, in pieces a few 
inches long. The most delicious pine-apples 
are produced in the open fields, after the manner 
of tiirnijis in Fmgland. 

But the cinnamon tree merits especial notice 
among its vegetable ^iroduclions. In its wild 
state this tree grows to the height of from twenty 
to thirty feet, and is about three feet in eircum- 
fercTice ; but, when cultivated, is not suffered to 
attLiin so large a size. There arc several species 
of the einnainon tree; the finest and most valueil 
is found in the government gardens, and is from 
four to ten feet in heiglit : the trunk is slender, 
with numerous branches shooting out from it on 
every side. Tlie wood is soft, light and porous, 
in appearance somc^what resembling our osier; 
a vast number of fibres issue forth from the root, 
and, shooting out into slender twigs, form a bush 
around it. The leaf lias the .nipearanco of the 
laurel in shape, but is not of so deep a green ; 
when bruised it has tlie sciait and taste of cloves. 
The blossom is white, but not very fragrant. 
The fruit resembles an acorn, but is somewhat 
smaller; fi'om this the Singhalese extract an 
oil, which is nuicli esteemed by them. The 
Dufcli governor, iM. I'alck, who was a native 
of the island, and whose memory is still held 
in high e^iteem, was the first who devoted 
any particular attention to the cultivation of 
tlic cinnamon-tree. II is plans were followed up 
by our government ; ami considerable tracts of 
many miles are at present occupied by this 
valuable tree, which are under the constant su- 
perinteiidenee of the (dialias, or iMuhabaddo 
Singlialese. An Kngiish civilian is placed at the 
head of this department; and intelligent and as- 
siduous headmen attend to the prosecution of the 
work. The mode of obtaining the cinnamon, 
which is the inner bark of this tree, is this : When 
about three years old, the blanches are taken 
from the stock; the outer bark, or coating, is 
then scraped off with a knife of a petniiar form, 
concave on the one side, and eur\.'d on the 
other. With the point of this knife the bark is 
ripped up longwise, and the curved side is then 
employed in gradually loosening it f-om the 
branch, till it can be taken off entire* In this 
state it appears in the form of tubes open at one 
side, the smaller of which being inserted within 
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the larger, they are thus spread out to dry, and 
by the heat of the sun they contract, until they 
attain the form in which they are seen in 'the 
European markets. The cinnamon thus pre. 
pared is safely lodged in the government store-, 
houses, where it undergoes a careful e.xamination 
and is sorted according to its quality. It ijj 
brought to Europe in bundles of about eigliiy 
pounds weight, which are packed as closely as 
possible in the hold of the vessels, and all the 
interstices filled up with black pepper; which 
prevents the flavor from evaporating, or the 
article from being otherwise injured. The best 
cinnamon is rather pliable, and not much thicker 
than strong writing-paper. From the stout kind, 
and the refuse, the oil of cinnamon is prepared ; 
and the water used in the process has also lately 
become an article of commercial speculation. 

A species of bri‘ad-fruit, known by the name 
of the jack-tree, also* grows in Ceylon, and is 
invaluable to the natives. Its manner of growth 
resembles a chestnut- tree, shooting forth brandies 
in all directions. It often exceeds the bulk 
and lieiglu of tlie largest oak; the leaves are 
much used in feeding sheep, and other animals. 
The fruit grows from the trunk of the tree, or 
from the principal branches, is of an oval form, 
and sometimes a foot in length, and often more 
in circumference, and so heavy that two native 
men will bend under the weight of a single 
apple. . It is covered with vi thick green ooat of 
a scaly appearance, and eontain.s a number of 
seeds, each enclosed in a fleshy substance, of the 
size ami form of the green fig; this substance is 
of a yellow color, and of a rich and delicious 
taste. The seeds resemble a chestnut, and are 
roasted and eaten in the same manner. The 
fruit has a strong nn])leasant smell and taste 
when first cut open; but when well washed and 
steeped in salt water, these entirely disappear. 
Tlie wood of this tree is employed in all sub- 
stantial buildings : it is rather weighty, of a 
yellowish cast, and receives a polish nearly as 
well as mahogany. It is used in the manufacture 
ofiiousehold fuinituie and looks very handsome. 

The cocoa-nut, palmyra, and jack-trees, are 
highly esteemed by the natives; and furnish a 
certain resource against the failure of more pre- 
carious sustenance. ‘ Tlie man who plants any 
one of these user’ll! trees, confers a lasting henelit 
on himself, and hands down to posterity more 
certain riches, than can be procured in les» 
genial climates by a life of the most toilsome 
labor. When tlie seeds, or slips, are once put 
into the ground they require no cultivation, no 
pruning, no kind of attention ; but spontane- 
ously advance to maturity, and yield a regular 
ami never-failing produce.’ 

The banyan-tree is sufficiently remarkable 
to be noticed. Branches from those which 
grow horizontally from the trunk, strike into 
the earth, where they take root, and return 
their obligations to the parent tree, by 
it support from the newly-formed root. The 
Singhalese pay divine honors to this tree, am 
make a pavement round it, which they keep 
constantly swept. They place lighted 
images, and sacred flowers under it, and bow 
before it with great veneration 
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Animals in great variety range in the forests, 
ttiitl shelter in the jungles of this island. The 
elephants are renowned for their strength and 
docility ; and they are taken alive in considerable 
numbers. In this proceeding, which is the source 
of an important revenue to government, the in- 
habitants display much ingenuity. It has been 
thus described : ‘ When the government has 
fixed on the time of hunting elephants, the snare, 
which consists of an extensive piece of ground, 
is marked out with large stakes of wood, in a 
triangular shape, having an open base towards 
the forest ; and at the apex a narrow funnel, like 
the cod of a Hsh-net. The people of the ilis- 
trict are then ordered to drive the herds towards 
the snare ; employing for this purpose, guns, and 
drums, and trumpi.'ts, torches and tire-works ; 
or, in the words of a Dutch author, which are 
in themselves enougli to frighten the stoutest 
elephant: schielgeweer, tlambawaii, en vuur- 
stuckcryen, ])yp(?rs, cn hoorenblaaz.ers, trommels, 
en tambolin-heros. On the present occasion, 
August 1800, this tremendous assemblage oorn- 
meiiced its operation at the distance of thirty 
miles from the trap, advancing slowly in a chain 
of 8000 men, who were employed in this service 
two months. As the circle narrows, tlie fires 
and the noises approach each other; and when 
the elephants get within the gaping jaws of the 
trap, the grand business of the eanipaign is con- 
sidered as brought to a termination. The go- 
vernor and other spectators tlum resort to the 
scene of action, and the guns, drums, trumpets, 
blunderbusses, and thunder, onct; more rend the 
air; as their incessant din is judged necessary to 
terrify the animals, and ])revent them from 
making a retrograde movement. The first com- 
partment of the enclosure is about 1800 feet in 
circumference ; the fold, with which it commu- 
iiicates by a single gati', is not more than 100 
feet long and forty broad ; and the sjuice is nar- 
rowed by a rivulet or canal, five feet deep ; 
beyond tiiis, the funnel gradually contracts into 
a straight piissage, five fi'ct broad, and 100 feet 
long. 

‘ The next process was, to drive the entrapped 
elephant into the water-fold. J'rom the water- 
snare, they are next driven into the long fiiimel, 
nno at a time; and as they singly arrive at the far- 
thest extremity, a huge beam is let down behind 
each ; when thus luanmed in, the hunters con- 
trive to secure him, by bimling liis legs with 
rojiCfi. Two tame elephants arc then brought to 
♦negate, and ihe captive is passed betw«‘en them, 
ll'cy feel his tusks, if he has any, and his pro- 
boscis ; sometimes, seemingly, to sooth his anger, 
and to reconcile him to his new condition ; and 
somi times, if refractory, they batter him with their 
heads, till they have reduced him to perfect 
submission. Thus is he marched to ‘ the garden 
uf stalls,’ where he is very soon completely 
bained. ‘The marching ofi' of this venerable 
hio,’ says (lordiner, ‘i.'< a sight truly niagnifi- 
♦’pl; and exhibits a noble specimen of the skill 
man, united with the sagacity of the elc- 
l'l‘ant.”~-gr«y7t’r/v Tlcvmv. 

A diminutive animal of the deer kind, not 
than a hare, is brought to Colombo, 
VoL. V. 
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confined in cages for sale. The roy^l tiger is 
not to be met with ; but the smaller kind, with 
leopards, tiger cats, foxes, jackalls, hyenas, 
bears, and an indefinite number of the monkey 
tribes are found, lliey have (tvery species of 
European poultry, with pheasants, red-legged 
partridg(?s, storks, cranes, herons, various sorts 
of water-fowls and pigeons. Parrots and par- 
roquets abound, and tlie honey bird, which di- 
rects the natives to tlie places where the bees 
have deposited their honey. Ceylon also 
abounds in reptiles, and particularly in ser- 
pents. The Cobra nianillas, and the whip and 
grass snakes are small ; but, with the C’obrade ca- 

} )ello, or hoodtid snakes, arc poisonous; various 
larraless species are found in tin* woods and 
waters. The rock snake is found here full thirty 
feet in length ; and alligators not far short of that 
size have been killed in the rivers. 

The island is wi'll supplied w il!i botli fresh and 
salt-water lisii, many of them very delicate 
eating. The shark is frec|ueMtIy caught of a 
prodigious size. This tyrant of the ludiaii seas 
not only strikes terror into the liuny tribes, but 
])reys also on tlie human s])ecies. Some En- 
glish gentlemen, one day amusing themselves 
with bathing in the surf, a short distanc e from 
Colpclty, w'ere alarmccl by the appearance of a 
shark. In the midst of their uneasiness, one of 
the coTn])any, a young gentleman named May, 
exelairneil that he was woumled. The water was 
instantly dis( olored with blood ; and, as he was 
hastening to the shore, the monster intlietod a 
second wound. ( )ii being taken out of the sea, 
ho was unable to stand. .It was found that the 
femoral artery was so (’mnpletely divided, as to 
cause almost instantaneous ileatli ! The fisher- 
men, when angling among the rocks, sometimes 
stand for hours, with ineredihle patience, in ex- 
peritation of ihi ir uncertain jirey ; hut are com- 
pelled to use the utmost caul ion, lest they should 
be surprisi'd by the shaik. 'I'he divers, we hav(; 
seen, have little need to fear them, lie is, how- 
tw'cr, sometimes eaught with the larger fishing- 
liooks ; uiul then cut U[) into small pieces, and 
sold to inexperieneed purchasers as king-fish. 
The real king-iish is a favorite at a. Ceylon table, 
in ilavor niueh resembling the salmon, but of a 
diflerent color. Several kinds of flat-fish are 
brought to the (h'ylon markets ; among vvhicii 
the pomfret is higldy esteemed : fine soals are 
not uncommon. The coast also sup\)lios inae.k- 
eiel, herrings in great almndanee, lobsters, crabs 
and pawns. INluscles and oysters are also 
found. 

So early as the fomfeenth century, Sir Joim 
Alandevdle appears to have had a correct idea 
of the extent of this island. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the Poitugui'so. arrived 
here, and continued to maintain their superio- 
rity until l.'idb; the Dutch having at that 
period united wdth the king of (’amly to expel 
them. Colombo, their last settlement, was be- 
seiged by the united Dutch and native forces, 
upwards of seven months. At this time the 
' king of Candy was a powerful despotic sove- 
reign of the interior, and soon commenced a 
series of wars with his new friends. The Dutch 
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fwice poMfissed themselves of his capital, but It is well watered, yields most of the pro(ti,p 
60 many m their troops fell victims annually to lions of other parts of Peru, and contains*^ 
the climate, that it was not until 1766 that they population it is said of above 100,000 souls. ^ 
finally drove them from the coast. After this he CHAD, n. s. A sort of fish, 

paid them a tribute in the productions of the Of round fish, there are brit, sprat, whitinj:^ chat] 

country, while they nominally acknowledged his ceis, conger, niiJlet. Carew*s Survey of Cornwall, 
sovereignty as emperor of Ceylon. CJI/EllONEA, in ancient geography, the last 

The British, during the war with France in town, or rather village, of Bceotia, towards J’fio- 
1782, captured Trincoinale ; but it was .shortly cis; the birth-place of Plutarch : famous for tho 
after retaken by the Fren(?h admiral Suffreiii. fatal defeat of the confederate Greeks by Phiij.j 
Jn 1795 it sustained a siege of three weeks of Macedon (see Pnir.ip); as well as for that 
by our forces, cominandod by general Stuart, of Mithridates by the Romans, wherein the for- 
when the Diomede frigate unfortunately struck, mer lost 110,000 men. • 


and was lost on a rock in the neighbourhood ; it 
finally, however, capitulated with the rest of the 
Dutch settlements, and was formally ceded to 
OreM Britain by the peace of Amiens. The 
following year it was formed into a royal 
government, the crown appointing all its 
cfticers, and regulating the whole internal 
management. The council is composed of the 
governor, < hief justice, the commamlcr of the 
forces, and a secretary. The entire revenues 
yielded by the island to our government, Rave 
been estimated at £‘250,000. 

C FACT. A note in the scale of music. 

Gamut T am, the ground of all accord, 

A re, to jdead Hortensio’s passion ; 

JJ rni, Hiarica, take him for thy lord, 

C faut, that loves with all atlection. S/iak^ipeare. 

CIl has, iu words purely I’.nglish, or fully na- 
turalised, tin; sound of ts/i ; a peculiar pronun- 
ciation, wliich it is hard to describe iu words. 
In some words derived from tiie French, it has 
the sound of .s7f, as chaise; and, in some derived 
from the Greek, the sound of /f, cholerick. 

CnABl AlS, a province belonging to Savoy, 
with the title of a duchy. It extends along the 
.south bank of the lake of Geneva, being hounded 
by the (iencvari territory to the west, and the 
Valais east. 

t'lIAGE. See Ciiasc. 

GIIAGIIAPGIS, a province of Peru, South 
America, bounded on the east by the eastern 
ridges of the Andes, north-west by the provinces 
J.uya and Chillaos, and west by Gaxanuirca. Its 
length from north-west to south-east, is about 
thirty-eight leagues, and its breadth nearly the 
same. Jn some of the valleys it is exceedingly 
hot, and in the mote elevated parts it is as ex- 
tremely cold. It grows maize, wheat, cocoa, 
herbs and fruits ; hut the staple productions are 
tobacco and cotton. I'lie latter the women spin, 
and is chiefly manufactured in sail cloth. Here 
are fine breeds of cattle, horses, and sheep. 
Only one gold mine is worked. Population 
10,000. A river of this name runs into the Ama- 
zons. 

CliACO, a considerable country of South 
America, situated between the rivers Paraguay 
and Pilcamayo, or about from 19° to 37° S. 
latitude. It was first seized by the Spaniards 
in 1536, and is not naturally fruitful ; but con- 
tains the celebrated Potosi and other mines. Its 
European masters, however, never exinpated the 
brave native.s, nor drove .them from the centre of 
the country, which they still inhabit. Us length 
i.s said to be about 750 and its breadth 450 miles. 


CATEROPIIYULUM, chervil : a genus of 
the digynia order, and pentandria class of ydants • 
natural orderforty-fifth, umbellatse. The involu- 
crum is reflexed concave, the petals inflexed-cor- 
date ; the fruit oblong and smooth. There are 
eleven known species, two of which, called cow- 
weed and wild-cliervil, are weeds common in 
many places of Britain. The roots of the first 
have been found poisonous when used as 
parsnips ; the mndles afford an indifferent yellow 
dye; the leaves and stalks a beautiful grern. 
Its pre.sence indicates a fertile soil, but it ouul.t 
to be rooted out from all yiastures early in the 
spring, as no animal but the ass will eat it. It 
is one of the most early plants in shooting, so 
that by the beginning of April the leaves are 
nearly tw'o feet high. 

CILETJA, in zoology. See Gordits Aoca- 

Ticrs. 

CIl.ETODON, in ichthyology, a genus of 
fishes belonging to the order of thoriaci. Th^ 
head small ; mouth small ; the lips r(;tractile ; 
teeth (mostly) setaceous, flexile, moveable, equal, 
closely set, and very numerous ; eyes round, 
small, vertical, furnished with a nietitant mem- 
brane : gill membrane from three to six rayed ; 
bofly broad, compressed, scaly, generally fa?- 
ciated ; dorsal and anal fins rigid, fleshy, coated 
with scales. There an; sixty-eight known species, 
distinguished from each other principally by llu. 
figure of the tail, and the number of spines in 
the hack-fin. The most remarkable is llic 
rostratus, or shooting fish, having a hollow 
cylindrical beak. It is a native of the l.ast 
Indies, where it frequents the sides of the .sea 
and rivers in search of food, from its singular 
manner of obtaining which it receives its name. 
When it observes a fly sitting on the plants that 
grow in .shallow water, it swims on to tlie distance 
of four, five, or six feet; and then, with a .sur- 
ptising dexterity, it ejects out of its tuhular 
mouth a single drop of water, which nev(;r fails 
striking tlie fly into the water, where it soon 
becomes its prey. 

CHAFE, V. a., v. n. & n.s.'^ Fr. echanffcf 

Cha'ffbin, > from I.at. catefu- 

Cha'i'Ing-disu. To warm 

with rubbing ; to heat by rage or hurry ; to make 
angry ; to rage, to pet, to fume, to rave, to boil. 
To fret against any thing. Thus the noun sig- 
nifies a heat, a rage, a fury, a passion, a fume, 
a pet, a fret, a storm. Chaffein is a vessel for 
heating water; and chafing dish, a portable dish 
for healing or containing -hot coals. 

Whfn Sir Thomas Mote was speaker of the 
meat, with his wisdom and eloquence he so trosse 
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arpose of cardinal WoUey's, that the cardinal, in a 
^j^gent for him to Whiteliall. CamderCs Renuiina, 
At last, recovering heart, he docs begin 
To rub her temples, and to ohafe her skin. 

Spenaer*g Faerie Queene. 
Therewith he *gan full terribly to roar. 

And chafed at that indignity right gore 

Id. Hub. Tale. 

Make proof of the incorporation of silver and tin 
in equal quantities, whether it will endure the ordi- 
nary fire which bclongcth to chajingdishes, posnets, 
anti such other gilver vessels. 

Bacon's Physical Remains. 

He will not rejoice so much at the abuse of Fal- 
ataff, as he will ehafe at the doctor’s marrying my 
daughter. Shtikspeare. 

Once upon a raw and gusty day. 

The troubled Tyher chafing with his shores. 

Id. .Iidim Ceesar. 

Have I not heard the sea puffed up with winds, 
Kige like an angry hoar chafed with sweat? Id. 

At this the knight grew high in chafe. 

And staring furiously on Ralph, 

Ho treinbled. Hudibras. 

Soft, and more soft, at every touch it grew ; 
hike pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 
The former mass to form, and frame to use. 

Dryden. 

This chafed the boar; bis nostrils flames expire. 
And his red eyeballs roll with living tire. Id. 

An offer of pardon more chafed the rage of those, 
hKo were resolved to live or die together. 

Sir John Hayward. 
How did they fume, and stamp, and roar, and chafe. 
And sw'car! — not Addison himself was safe. Paj>e. 

('IIA'FER, s. Sax. ceafor; Tent, kievvr ; 
literally the chewer ; called also cockchafer, for 
i lockchafer. A May bug, a kind of beetle that 
I'eeds on the leaves of trees. 

(dlA'FKRY, n. s. A fbrge in an iron mill, 
where the iron is wrought into ef)inplete bars, 
iiiifl hrougbl to perfection. — iVu////w. 

(’ii/tri.KY, in the iron works, is the name of 
one of the two principal forges. The other is 
called the finery. VVlieii the iron has been 
wrought at the finery into wliat is called an an- 
cony, or srpiare mass, hammered into a bar in 
ds middle, but with its two ends rough, the 
husitie.ss to be done at the chafery is the reducing 
the whole to the same shape, by l\ammering 
down these rough ends to the shape of the middle 
purl. 

ClIAFE-WAX, 71 . s. An officer belonging to 
the lord chancellor, who fils the wax for the seal- 
ing of writs. — Harris. 

CHAFF, rf. s. Pers. khah; Sax. ceaf ; 
f Ha'i'fy, adj. I Tent, kadf Arm. scaff. The 
C haTf LESS, flr//. 1 husks oi com that are se- 
/-ka'ffino, n. J parated Ijy thrashing and 
Winnowing. It is used for anything worthless. 
I he derivatives explain themselves. Chaffinch 
a bird, so called because it delights in chaff. — 
■ ohnson adds, it is by some admired for its song, 
nt it has but two notes, and is no more a bird 
song tlian the house sfiarrovv. 
w . The love I boar him, 

Unl v made you, 

‘ e all others, chafiiess. Shakspeare. 


Pleas ire v ith instruction should be joined.^ 

So take the errn, and leave the chaff behind. 

Dryden. 

The c\affinrh, and other small birds, are inju- 
rious to some fridts. Mortimer, 

Chaff-cutter, a machine for making chaff to 
feed horses. — The advantages of an easy and 
expeditious method of cutting straw into chafi’, 
by an engine which could he used by common 
laborers, have occasioned various attempts to 
bring such an engine to perfection. One of the 
most common is that of M‘DougaI, whicli regu- 
lates the pressure of the straw with great exact- 
ness and facility. A curved knife is fixed on 
the inside tif a wheel which passes in front of a 
long box containing the straw, and by lurping 
this wheel the straw is cut, and the same opera- 
tion brings forward tlie straw by means of a 
syiiral groove. 



(’HAFF'FR, V. 71. &: Ileb. cophtr ; 

(.hi a'i ri'EER, n. s. S Cot. Av/«p/- ,• Teu. 

(biAb-rruY, n. .s. 1 kaa^jhr ; l.at.rvm- 

po. To higgle ; to bargain ; to buy; to e.\- 
chango. 

He chaffed eliayros in which churchmen were set. 
And breach of lawes to privie farm did let. 

Sj>e?aier. Mother Hubbard's 'Tale. 

Appmachinj? nigh, he never staid to greet, 

Ne. chaffer words, proud courage to provoke. 

Faerie Queene. 

The third is, merchandise and ehaffery ; that is, 
buying and selling. Speruscr's Slate of Ireland. 

Nor rode himself to Paul’s, the publick fair, 

'Vo chaffer for preferments wilh liis gold, 

Where bisliopricks and sinecures are sold. 

Dryden's Fables. 

Tn disputes with chairmen, w’hcn your master s<uids 
you to chaffer with tln^m, take pity, and tell your 
master that they will not take a farthing less. Swift. 

Cha'ft'vveei>, n.s. hat. gnaphalium. Anlierb; 
the same with cudweed. 

ClIAGAING, a considerable town of the Bir- 
man empire, stands on the I rawaddy river,opposite 
to Ava. It was the capital of this state, in 17i)4, 
and the numerous spires and gilded roofs it pre- 
sents to the eye, from the various hills on which 
it is built, render tlic landscape most splendiT 
The houses are of timber, and the town carries 
on an extensive traffic, it lieing the emporium of 
all cotton intended for the China market. Here 
also is a qonsiderable manufacture of maible 
images of (Jaudama, whence the whole Birnum 
empire is supplied. The quarries where the 
materials ace obtained are only a few miles 
distant. 

X2 
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Cl TAG RE, a navigable river of South America, 
jn the province of Panama, which has its source 
in the mountains of the interior, and falls into 
the ocean, thirty milesW. S. W. of Portobello, in 
Jal. 9" 18' N., long. 80^ 16' W. It is navi- 
gable for large barks as far as Cruses, where 
there is a wharf for unloading, and a custom- 
house. The greater part of the commerce be- 
tween Portobello and Panama, is conducted on 
this stream, on the banks of which, great num- 
bers of alligators appear. It traverses a fertile 
country. 

CHAGRPN, 71 .S. V. rt. Pr. chagrin, cha- 
grincr; to vex; to put out of temper; to teaze; 
to make uneasy. Perhaps, says Thomson, from 
Ital. sgradirc, the contrary of gratiaie, to please: 
from Lat. 

Hc.aT me, and tourh Ttflinda witli rliagrin. 

That sinj;lc act gives half the world the spleen. 

Pope. 

f griov<* with the old, for so many additional incon- 
veniences and chagrins, mor<* than their small remain 
of life seemed destined to utuh*rgo. Jd. Jjetters, 

CHAIN, 71 . s. & V. a.'\ I r . chahw ; J .at. rri/e- 

CiiAiN-et M e, ti. s. (na; abond; a manacle; 

CiiAiN-siiOT, n. a. ^ a series of links fasten- 

CtiAiN-woRK, V. a. J ed one within amtthcr, 
applied to various u.ses, namely : to confine, 
to fasten, to mtile ; to keep in a state of slavery. 
The noun is likewise figuratively used to signify 
a series linked togetlier, as of causes or thoughts ; 
a succession ; a sultordiiialion. 

And Pharaoh took oft’ his ring, and put it upon Jo- 
seph’s hand, and put a gold chain about his neck. 

Genesis, xli. 42. 

Nets of che<^|uerwork, andwToiiths of chainwork, for 
the chapiters which were upon the tops of the pillars. 

1 Kings. 

It is not long since tlic striking of the top-inast, a 
wonderful great ease to great shijis, both at .sea and 
in harbour, hath been »levised j togtUher with the 
chain- fxanp , which takes up twice as much water as 
the ordinary did ; and we have lately added the bon- 
net and the drahhle. Raleigh's Essags. 

O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine. 

And in this vow' do ehuin my soul with thine. 

Shahspeare. 

They repeal daily any wlioltf.soine act established 
against the rich, and provide more piercing statutes 
daily to chain up and restrain the poor. 

Jd. Cinriolanus, 

Reign thou in Hell, thy kingdom ; let me serve 
In Heaven God, ever blest, .and his divine 
Behests obey, worthiest to be obeyed ; 

Yet chains in Hell, not realms cxjuct. Milton. 

Those so mistake the Christian religion, as to think 
it is only a chain <if fatal decrees, to deny all liberty 
of man’s choice toward good or evil. Hammond. 

A surveyor may as soon, with liis eftain, measure 
out inhnite space, as a philosopher by the ijuickest 
flight ot mind, reach it ; or by thinking, comprehend 

Locke. 

In sea fights, oftentimes, the buttock, the brawn of 
the thigh, and the calf of the .h'g, are torn off by the 
ckainshot, and splinters. Wiseman's Surgery. 

This world, Tis true. 

Was raad«t for Ceesar, hut for Titus too : 

And which more blest? who jhained his country, say, 
‘Or he whose virtue sighed to ose a day ? Pope. 


Still in constraint your suffering sex remains 

Or bound in formal, or in real chains. ' 

Silent, but quick, they stoop, his chains unbind ■ ’ 
Once more his Jimbs arc free as mountain wind. ’ 
Ryron's Corsair. 

Chain also denotes a kind of string, of twist 
ed wire ; serving to hang watche.s, twcezer-cases 
and other valuable toys upon. The invention of 
this is ascribed to the English ; whence, in fo- 
reign countries, it is denominated the English 
chain. These chains are usually either of gold 
silver, or gilt copper ; the thread or wire of each 
kind is very fine. In making these chains, a 
part of the wire is folded into little links of an 
oval form; the longest diameter about three 
lines ; the shortest, one. These, after they have 
been exactly soldered, are again folded in two • 
and then interwoven, by several other threads of 
the same thickness ; some wliercof, which pas 
from one end to the other, imitate the warp c 
a stuff'; and the olliers, which pa.ss transverst 
the woof. There are at least 4000 little links i 
a chain of foni pendants ; which are bound s 
equally, and firmly together, that the whole seem 
to consist of one entire piece. Of late yean 
liowever, the manufaeture of this kind of chain: 
has been almost entirely superseded by that c 
the polished steel ones ; which are much supc 
rior in beauty, and are manufactured in prec 
variety of patterns and at all prices, at Biinhne 
ham, Sheffield, &,c. 

CuAiN, in surveying, a measure, consisting t 
a certain number of links of iron wire, usuall 
100 , serving to take the dimensions of fields, 
This is wliat Mersenne takes to be the arvija r 
dium of the ancients. '^I’he chain is of varioii 
dimensions, as the length or number of link 
varies: that commonly used in measuring land 
called Gunter’s chain, is in length four polos o 
perches; or Uventy-two yards; or sixty-six i’otl 
or 100 links ; each link being seven inches « 
'Phis chain is peculiarly adapted to land ineasnr 
iiig in Eingland, as ten scpiare chains makecxaoil 
an English acre. Its chief convenience is i 
finding readily the numliers contained in a giv( 
fi(*ld. Some instead of chain.s use ropes ; l)u 
these are liable to several irregularities ; from tli 
<liffl?rent degrees of moisture, and of the forr 
which stretches them. Schwenterus, in lii 
I’ractrcal Geometry, tells us, he has observed : 
rope sixteen feet long, reduced to fifteen in ai 
hour’s time, by the mere falling of ahoar fiosi 
’I’o obviate these irK'*>iivenience.s, Wollius direeh 
that the little .vitrands wluneof the rope consist 
be uvisted eoiitraiy ways, and the rope dij)ped i; 
boiling hot oil ; and when dry, drawn throng 
melted wax. A rope thus prepared, will neilhv 
gain nor lose anything, even though kept undv 
water all day- 

Chains, in ship-building, are strong link.s o 
plates of iron, the lower ends of which at 
bolted througli the ship’s side to the timber. ^ 

Chains, Goi.n, are among the badges 
niiy of the chief magistrates of 4 city, as th* 
lord mayor of London, the lord provost an* 
bailies of Edinburgh, &c. — Something like t ii> 
obtained among the ancient Gauls : the 
ornament of those in power and authority vvas - 
gold chain, which they wore on all occasions. 
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and even in batt e to distinguish them from the 
common soldiers. 

Chains, Hanging in, a kind of punishment 
inflicted on murderers. By statute 25 (5eo. II. 

37, the judge shall direct such to be executed 
on the next day but one, unless Sunday intervene ; 
and their bodies to be delivered to the surgeons 
to be dissected and anatomised: and 'he may 
direct them to be hung in chains. This punish- 
ment has not been used for many years past in 
Scotland. 

Chain-shot; two bullets or half bullets, 
fastened together by a chain, which, when they 
fly open, cut away whatever is before them. 
Chain-shot is used at sea, to tear down yards 
or masts, and to cut the shrouds or rigging of a 
ship. 

Chain, Top, on board a ship, a chain to sling 
the sail yards in time of battle, to prevent them 
from falling down, when the ropes by which they 
arc hung, happen to be shot away, or rendered 
incapable of service. 

Chain-walks, or Ciiannkt.s, of a ship, porte- 
hoissoirs, are broad and thick planks projecting 
horizontally from the ship’s outside, abreast of 
and somewhat behind the masts. They are 
formed to extend the shrouds from each other, 
and from the middle line of the ship, so as to 
give a greater support to tlie masts, as well as to 
jjrevent the shrOjUds from damaging the gun- 
wale, or being hurt by rubbing against it. 
Kvery mast has its chain-wales, which are cither 
built above or below the second deck ports in a 
ship of the line : they are strongly connected to 
the side by knees, bolts, and stamlards, besides, 
being confined thereto by the chains whose upper 
ends pass through notches on the outer edge of 
the chain-wales, so as to unite with the shrouds 
above. 

Chain-work, is a term sometimes used 
in the arts for different species of cloth and other 
iiiiinufacture, in which the threads are linked or 
muled tog(;ther in the manner of a chain; thus 
hosiery, tambouring, and various kinds of fancy 
silk and cotton weaving have been described 
under this name ; as well as the formation of 
nets for fislting and other purposes. We object 
to gcoiiping so many uncounccted ]mrsuits under 
this one metaphorical term, and refer the reader 
to the distinct articles Hosilhy, Nlt-work, 
WkaVINO, 

CIIAJOTLI, or Chayoti, a Mexican fruit of 
a round shape, and similar in the husk with 
''hieli it is covered to the chestnut, but four or 
five times larger, and of a much dcc|)er green 
color. Its kernel is of a greenish white, and has 
a large white stone in the middle, like it in 
substance. It is boiled, and the stone eaten with 
It- This fruit is produced by a twining perennial 
plant, the root of which is also good to cat. 

CUAIll, w. s. & V. ^ ChmXd. gu/iar; 

Chairman. ji Fr. chuire. A moveable 

*cat; either stationed in a room, and move- 
able by hand at pleasure; or borne by men, 
and carried from place to place ; or drawn on 
kneels by other animals. It is also applied to a 
seat of authority, dignity, and power ; thrones, 
^nd other scats of honor and precedency are 
termed chairs. 
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And sodcnly, or he wos of it ware, 

God dauntiMl all hia prifle and all his host 
For he so sore fell out of his chare, 

'1 hat it his liii nies and his skin to -tare. 

So that he lunthcr luighte go no ride ■ 

Hut in a chuire. men about him ban?, 

A lie forbrused bothe bak and side. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Talcs, 
He makes for England, here to claim the crown. — 
Is the chair empty ? Is the sword uns\vay(?d ? 

Is the king dead? iiliakspeare. K. liivhard lit. 
If thou V>e that princely eagle’s bird. 

Show thy descent by ga/iiig ’gainst the sun ; 

For cAair and dukedom, thi-nne and kingdom, say ; 
Either that’s thine, or else thou wert not his. //, 
Her grace sat down to rest awhile. 

In a rich chair of state. Id. Henry VII t 

The committee of the Commons appointed Mr.Pyii 
to take the chair. Cdurendan 

One i lbows him, om- justles in the shole ; 

A rafter breaks his head, or chuirmtin's pole. 

Dry den, 

Troy chainncii boro the wooden steed. 
Pregnant with Creeks, impatient to be freed ; 
'rhos<- bully (Greeks, wlio, as tin; moderns do. 
Instead of paying chairmen, run them thn)ugh. 

Sunji. 

Think what an etpiipage thou hast in :iir. 

And view with scorn two pages and a chair. Po/w. 

Whether thou clioosc Cervantes’ serious air. 

Or laugh ami shake in itabelais’ easy chair. 

Or praise the court, or magnify mankind. 

Or thy grieved country’s ropjx-r chains unbind. Id. 
If a. c/uiir l.c defined a scat fora single person, 
with a l)ack belonging to it, then a stool is a seat for 
a single j>erson, without a back. }Vatts’s Loyic. 

Ill assemblies generally one person is chosen chair- 
man or moderator, to keep the several speakers to 
the rules of order. Id. 

Chair, CathldrAjWRS aiirionlly used for the 
pulpit, ll is still applied to the place whence 
professors and regents in universities deliver 
iheir h.’ctures, and K^ach tlie sciences to their 
fiupils. 

Chair, (’nu i.E, was an ivory seat, jilaced on 
a car, wlierein wore seated the jniine magistrates 
of Home, and those to whom tlie honor of a 
triumph had been granted. See ('i ri i.e. 

(’hair, Sloan, a covered vehicle for carrying 
a single person, being supported by poles, car- 
ried by two men. The mimber of Sedan chairs 
for hire in J-ondon, was limited liy act 12 (Jeo. 1. 
c. 12, to 400 ; and no person is obliged to pay 
for a hackney chair more than the rate allowed 
by the act for a hackney coach driven two-tliinl 
parts of the said distance. But the use of 
hackney coaches and other horse carriages has 
so completely superseded the sedan, that they 
are now scarcely ever to be met with except in 
the establishments of aged persons, who, from a 
love to the fashions of their youtli, have retused 
to adopt the present more convenient custom. 

CHAISE, n. s. I'r. chaise. A carriage of 
pleasure drawn by one horse. 

Instead of the chariot he might have said the chaise 
of government ; for a chaise is driven by the person 
that sits in ii. Addison, 

ClIALAZA, a white knotty string at each end 
of an egg, formed of a plexus of the fibres of the 
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membranes, by which the yolk and white are 
connected together. See Egg. 

CllALCEDON, or Calc EDON, anciently called 
Proceraslis and Coleusa, a city of Rithynia, situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Ruxino, on tlie north 
extremity of the Thracian Bosphorus, over against 
Byzantium. Chalcedon became famous on ac- 
count of the council which was held there A. D. 
451, against Eutyches. The emperor Valens 
caused the walls of this city to be levelled with 
the ground lor siding willi Procopius, and the 
materials to be conveyc<l to Constantinople^ 
where they were empioyed in building the 
famous Valentinian aqueduct. Chalcedon is at 
present a poor place, known to the Greeks by 
its ancient name?, and to the Turks by that of 
C*adiaci, i. e. the judge’s town, 

ClIAf.CEDONY, in natural history, a genus 
of the seinipellucid gems. They are of a regular 
structure, not tabulated ; of a semi-opaque crys- 
talline basis ; and variegated with different co- 
lors, disposed in form of mists or clouds, and, 
if nicely examined, found to be owing to an 
admixture of various colored earths, but ira- 
jierfectly hlcnded in the mass, and often visible 
in disliiu:t moleculoe. It has been doubted 
wliether the ancients were acquainted with the 
Slone we call chalcedony ; they having described 
a Chalcedonian carbuncle and emerald, neither 
of wliich can at all agree with the characters of 
our stone ; but they have also described a(!Ihal- 
cedonian jasper, which seems to have been the 
stone they describe by the word turhida, which 
extremely well agrees with our chalcedony. 
There are four known species of the chalcedony. 

1 . A blnisli while tine. This is the most common 
of all, and is found in the sliapo of our flints and 
pebbles, in masses of two or tliree inches or 
more in diameter. It is of a whitish color, 
with a faint cloud of blue diliused all over it, but 
always in the greatest degree near the surface. 
’J'his is less hard than the oriental onyx. The 
oriental chalcedonies are the only ones of any 
Milue ; they are found in vast abundance on the 
shores of rivers in all parts of the East Indies, 
and frequently come over among the ballast of 
the East India ships. They are common in .Si- 
lesia, Bohemia, and other parts of Europe ; but 
with 113 are less hard, more opaque, and of Very 
little value. 2. The dull milky veined chalcedony. 
This is a stone of little value ; and is soineiiraes 
met with among our la]M(laries, who mistake it 
for a kind of nephritic stone. It is of a yellow- 
ish white or cream color, with a few milk-white 
veins. This is principally found in New Spain. 
o. The brownish, black, dull, and cloudy chal- 
cedony, known to the ancients by the name of 
smoky jasper, or jaspis eapniris. This is tlie 
lea-st beautiful stone of all the class : it is of a pale 
’-irownish white, clouded all over with a biackish 
mist, as the common chalcedony is with a blue, 
l is common in the East and West Intlles, and 
.11 (Jermany; but is very little valued, and is 
seldom worked into anything better than the 
handles of knives. 4. The yellow and red chal- 
cedony is greatly superior to all the rest in beau- 
ty ; and is in great repute in Italy, though very 
little known among us. It is naturally cbmposed 
of an ad mixture of red and yellow only, on a 


clouded crystalline basis ; but is sometimes foun l 
blended with the matter of common chalcedony, 
and then is mixed with blue. It is all overof the 
misty hue of the common chalcedony. This is 
found only in the East Indies, and there not 
plentifully. The Italians make it into beads, and 
call these cassidonies; but they are not deter- 
minate in the use cf the word, but call beads of 
several of the agates by the same name. All the 
chalcedonies readily give fire with steel, and make 
no effervescence with aqua-fortis. 

CIIALCKDONIUS is also the name of a ge- 
nus of earth, in the modern divisions of oryctology, 
comprising several species of stones which will 
be described under their specific names. They 
are described as consisting of silica, a .small 
quantity of alumine, with sometimes about a tenth 
of lime, and a slight trace of oxide of iron ; hard 
lightish, shining within, breaking into indeter- 
minate fragments with sharp edges ; compact, 
not mouldering in the air, of a more or less per- 
fectly conchoidal texture ; never ojiake ; lough, 
admitting a high polish, and generally of a com- 
mon form ; not melting before the blow-pipe. 
See Cornelian, Chalcedony, Onyx, &.c.* 

CHAEC’IS, in ancient geography, a city of 
Euboea in that part which is nearest to Bceotia, 
first founded by an Athenian colony. There were 
three other towns of this name in Thrace, Acar- 
natiia, and Sicily, ail subject to the (’oririthians. 

C11AL(’T].)1C, (,'uALciDicuM, or (’ii \L( f.do- 
NiUM, in ancient architecture, a large magnificent 
hall belonging to a court of jnstice. I'estus says, 
it took its name from the city Chalcis. Philan- 
der will have it to bo the court where affairs of 
money and coinage were regulated; so called 
from xaXicoc, brass, and hKi], justice. Others say, 
the money was struck in it; ami deiive the word 
from j^aXjcoc, brass, and oncof, house. In \'ilru- 
vius, It is used for the auditory of a basilica; in 
other ancient writers for a hall where the licatliens 
ima'jcined tlieir gods dined. 

C’ll ALC I DICE, in ancient geography, an eas- 
tern district of Macedonia, stretching north- 
wards between the Sinus 'roromeus and Singi- 
ticus ; formerly a part of Thrace, but taken by 
IMiilip. 

CllALCO'GRAPIl RR, w. .s. x<^\Koypa,}>ocy of 
XaXicoc brass, end to write or engrave. 

An engraver in brass. 

CnAL(X)'GllAPllY, n. s. x«^Koypa0i'r». En- 
graving in brass. 

CIIALCONDYLAS (Demetrius), a learned 
Greek, born at Constantinople, who left that city 
after its being taken by the Turks, and afterwards 
taught Greek in several cities of Italy. He com- 
posed a Greek grammar; and died at Milan in 
l.'ilS. 

(aiALcoNDYLAS (Laonicus), a famous Greek, 
historian of the fifteenth century, horn at Athens. 
He wrote an excellent history of the Turks, from 
Ottoman, who reigned about A. D. 1300, to 
Mahomet II. in 1543. , 

CHALDEA, in ancient geography, 1- in 
large sense^ included Babylonia ; as in the pro- 
phecies of .Tercmiah and Ezekiel. 2. In a re- 
stricted sense, it denoted a province of BabyhmR’ 
towards Arabia Deserta; called in Scripture tno 
l.aud of the Chaldeans. It is said to have beet 
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nameil froni dialed the IV. son of Nahor. See 

liAflVLONlA. 

ClIALDKK, or Chaloaic, Language, that 
spoken by the Chaldeans. It is a dialect of the 
Ueiirkw, which see. 

Chaldee Paraphrase. There are three 
Chaldee paraphrases in Walton’s Polyglot; viz. 
1 . of Onkelos ; 2. of Jonathan son of Uziel ; and 
3. of Jerusalem. See Bible. 

CIIA'LDER, n. s. \ A dry English measure 

Ciia’ldron, 71. .s. >for coals, consisting of 

Ciia'udron, w. s. 3 thirty-six bushels heaped 
up, according to the scaled bushel kept at tiuild- 
hall, London. Tlie chaldron should weigh two 
thousand pounds. 

Chaldron, an English measure of dry 
goods, consisting of thirty-six bushels, heaped up 
in the form of a cone. See Bushel. 

(TIA'LTCE 71, } Sax. calic ; Fr. culicn ; 

Cua'liced, «(/;. i Lilt, calix ; a cup, a bowl. 
It is generally used for a cup employe<l in acts 
of worship ; the sacramental chalice is the cup 
iised at the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
The adjective is obsolete; it is applied by 
Shakspeare to the cell or cop of a flower. 

Hark ! hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings. 

And Plirtbus ’gins arise. 

His Steeds to water at these springs. 

On chaliccd flow'ors that lies. Shakspeare. 

W hen in your motion you are hot. 

And, that lie calls for drink, Pll have prepared him 
■\ chalice for the nonce. Id. 

All the church at that time did not think emblema- 
tical figures unlawful ornaments of cups or chalices. 

Htillingfieet. 

Chalice is peculiarly applied to the cup 
tised to administer the wine in the sacrament, 
luid by the Roman Catholics in the mass. The 
use of live chalice, or communicating in both 
kinds, is by the church of Rome denied to the 
who communicate only in one kind ; the 
t'lorgy alonu being allowed the privilege of coin- 
luunicaiing in both kinds. 

CU.MJ/A, in the Jewish customs, the cere- 
mony whereby a widow pulls off her brother-in- 
law’s shoes, who should espouse her, and thus is 
at liberty to marry whom she pleases. 

CUA'LK, n. s. & v. a. "x (\ilck, Welsh; 

I'ha'lky, fcealc, ccalcrtan, 

1 ii-'/lk-cctier. ^Saxon. To chalk is 

Ciia'lk-ph . 3 to use this substance 


as 

c! 


5 «a marking or writing instrument; to apply 
lalk to any of the purposes to which it may he 
laplod, or for which it is useful. It is used 


DJttaphorically for any act of marking, describ- 
ing, or tracing out. 


Chalk is a white fossilo, usually reckoned a stone, 
'ut by some reckoned among the ImjIcs. It is used in 
J'icdicinc as an absorbent, and is celebrated for curing 
the heartburn. Chambers. 


H 

that 


e maketh all tlie stones of the altar as chalk stones, 
are beaten in sunder. huiah. 


ig of two sorts ; the hard, dry, strong chalk, 
^ ‘‘^•1 i* host for lime; and a soft, unctuous chalk, 
Mch is lands, because it easily dissolves 

^ith rain or frost. Mortimer. 


hand that is chalked, if it is not well dunged, will 
<iccivc but little benefit from the second chalking. Id. 


And this chanon into the crosselct cast 
A powder, n’ot I never w'hereof it wos 
Ymade — other of cAalA, other of glos. 

Or somwhat ellcs. Chaucer\<t Cant. Tales. 

Being not propt by ancestry, whose grace 
Chalks succcssuurs tlieir way. Shakspeare, 

As far as I could ken the chalky cliifs. 

When from thy sliore the tempest boat us back, 

1 stood upon the hatches in the storm. Id, 

Chalky water towards the top of earth is too fretting. 

Buco7i. 

The beastly rabble then came down 
From all the garrets in the town, 

And stalls and shopboards in vast sw'arnis. 

With new chalked bills and rusty arms. Iladibrns. 

With chalk 1 first describe a circle here. 

Where these etlicreal spirits must appear. Dryden. 
Witii these Indus I might at least have chalked out 
a way for others, to amend my errours in a like de- 
sign. Id. 

The time falls within the compass here cftalked out 
by nature, very punctually. 

Woodicard's Natural History. 
Shells, by the seamen called chalk eggs, are dug up 
coininouly in the chalk-pits, wlicrc the chalk-cutters 
drive a great trade with them. Id. 

Chalk. The name of this mineral is generally 
derived from Krela, and probably the ancients 
may have used, in place of chalk, tlio marl found 
in Creia, the modern (’andia ; liut true chalk 
occurs no wiicre in that island ; on the contrary, 
it is imported for ccononrical purposes in barrels, 
from Brusa and Magnesia. 

Chalk may be considered as a peculiar for* 
mation, and abounds particularly on the south 
of England, and nortli of France, (’olor yellow- 
ish white, sometimes snow and grayish white. 
iLs specific gravity is from 2*315 to 2*(3.57. 

Chalk is of two kinds : hard, dry and linn, or 
soft and nnctuous. 'i’he former sort is the best 
calculated for burning into lime ; but the latter 
furnishes the best manure for lands. Both tliese 
species, however, are -fiu excellent manure for 
sandy soils, as they fdl uji the interstices, or 
pores, and give the land a degree of consistence, 
which adapts it for the purposes of vegetation, 
and totally exterminates that pernicious weed, 
the corn marygold, or yellow ox-eye, chrysanthe- 
mum segetuin, L. wliich abounds particularly in 
sandy soils. It has .a very difi’erent effect on 
clayey ground ; for so far from reinlering it more 
compact which is too much so already, it in- 
sinuates itself into the small pores ; and, by 
raising a fermentation, ex]ioses the clay more to 
the operations of the frost, rain, sun, and air ; 
by wliich means its too coherent particles arc 
loosened, and it is reduced to a state of pulve- 
risation. 

it is, however, a circumstance worthy of re- 
mark, that, although the Kentish chalk agrees 
extremely well with other clayey soils, yet when 
laid on those lands in Kent, situated near the 
pits, it by no means answers the expectations of 
the farmer. This is probably owing to the Ken- 
tish clays partaking in some degree of the nature 
of chalk, which, therefore, has not so good an 
effect in Kent, as in other parts of England ; the 
quality of the* manuie being nearly congenial 
with the soil. It also dcccrvcs to be noticed, 
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that clialk, however excellent it may be in itself, 
when mixed with dung or any other manure, is 
so far from ameliorating the soil, that crops to be 
raised from it receive no lienetit whatever, and 
it totally loses its invigorating qualities. 

There are two processes by which chalk is 
obtained for the purpose of manuring land ; the 
first is by uncal lowing a piece of ground, and 
making it convenient for a pit, where the carts 
may he drawn into it, and filled: this is on a 
presumption that the chalk lies near the surface, 
and that the pit is within a small distance of the 
field on which the manure is to he laid. The 
other method is to sink pits in the field wlicre 
the chalk is intended to be laid as a manure, and 
which is far preferabli' to that of drawing it in 
carts as before mentioned. In this case, a 
number of pits are to be sunk according to the 
extent of the field. These pits are to lie made 
in the form and circumference of a well, with 
an appaialus at the top, and a bucket to draw up 
tlie chalk. The people who uiulertake this bn- 
.siilcss, having been brought up to it from their 
infiincy, jicrfurm it with groat iacility, and 
without any timidity, though attended with much 
danger. A person is (rrnployed at the top to 
draw up the conti’uts of llu; j)it, shoot llie chalk 
iutoa barrow, and wheel the same on the land. 
When the laborer has arrived at the chalk, 
.vliich laker up a longer or less interval of time 
iieeordiug to the depth at which it lies, and lias 
<lug some little time therein in the perpendicular 
form wheriMO he began the jiit, he proceeds to 
form apertures in (lifi’erent horizontal directions; 
.so that wiiero the clmlk is good, and the pit 
stands firm, large tracts of ground are under- 
mined for this purjjosi!. 

Chalk Hint! may be easily juepared, so a.s to 
])(? fully equal if not superior to stone lime. The 
reason why this is not generally thought to be 
the case, probably is, that not being of so close a 
texture, it is sooner spoiled by the absorption of 
carbonic acid, when exposed to the atniosj)lu‘re 
after it is made. A ('ask of chalk liim? should 
never therefore be opened till the moment it is 
to be slaked and the greatest expedition should 
be used in the slaking, arid in tlie making and 
applying the mortar to use. Jn the quiescent 
air of a room, a jiouiid, avoirdupois, of chalk 
lime, becomes two ounces and a half heavier in 
two days ; and nearly the whole of tliis increase 
of weight consists of the carbonic acid which it 
has imbibed from the atmosphere. See Limi;. 

The vast ridges of chalk, in England, are 
always bordered liy parallel ranges of sand or 
sand-stOTU", beneath and altiTiiating with which are 
situated the bedsof fullers-earth. Chalk-hills are 
also singularly characterised liy their dryness and 
their verdure : the most porous saml-stonc i .3 
scarcely so deficient in s])rings of water, and yet, 
except upon aliiu^st pcrjiondicular descents, the 
while surface of the chalk is uniformly covered 
with fine turf or wood. The clialk-hills in 
J'.ngland occupy a greater extent than in any 
other country, they run iii a direction nearly from 
east to w(3St parallel to eacli other, and separated 
by riy^iges of sand-stone, and low tracts of gravel 
and clay. Tlje most northern and bfftiest range 
of chalk comniences at Uic promontory of Vlam- 
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borough head in Yorkshire, and proceeds 
ward for nearly twenty miles. Jn the coui.ty 
Lincoln are some fragments of a ridge iie;jr 
Grantham. Two ridges traverse the midland 
counties, and reach as far west as the borders of 
Oxfordshire : tluise ridges are no where so con- 
spicuous as in theemuntyof Bedford, where they 
approach near to each other, being only separated 
by the Woburn and Anijjthill range of sand-stone. 
The country south of the Thames also con- 
tains two ridges, the (me commencing at the 
north and south Forelands, passing through the 
north of Kent, the middle of Surrey, and the north 
of Ilamp.shire, and including the North Downs 
of Hanstead, Epsom, &c. ; the other commen- 
cing near Hastings and at the lofty promontory 
of Boachy-head, passes through Sussex^ and the 
south of ilampsliire, into Dorsctshirci 

In medicine chalk is reputed to be one of the 
most useful absorbents, and in this light mainly 
deserves notice ; as the astringent virtues, which 
some have attributed to it, are utterly unfounded, 
unless so far as the earth is saturateil with acid, 
in which combination it forms a saline coiicroU, 
that is manifestly asti iugeiit. 

Chalk, Bi.ac k, a nanii; given by paintc-rs tn 
a species of eartb with whicdi they draw on hhn- 
paper, &c. U is found in jiieces from two ti> 
ten fo(!t long, and from four inches to tweniv 
broad, generally fiat, but .somewhat rising in tin; 
middle, and thiniu'r towards the edges, couunonlv 
lying in large (]uanlilii*s together. While in the 
earth it is moist and llaky ; but being dried, it 
becomes considerably lianl and very light ; hut 
always breaks in some partieular direetiou ; and 
if attentively (examined, when fresh broken, ap- 
pears of a striated texture. To the touch it i'; 
soft and smooth, stains very freely, and by virtue 
of the smoothness makes very neat marks. It 
is easily reduced into an inijialpable soft povvdci, 
withofil any di mi nut ion of its blackness. In 
this state it mixes easily with oil into a smooth 
]iasto ; and, being diffused through water, il 
slowly settles in a bhu^k slimy or muddy form; 
properties wliicli make its use very convraiiciit to 
the painters, both in oil and water colors, li 
ajipears to be an earth (piite difiereut from com- 
mon chalk, and rather of the; slaty bituminous 
kind. In the fire it lu^comes white, with a reddish 
cast, and very friable, retaining its fiaky struclurt, 
and looking ruiieh like the Avhifc fiaky masses 
which some sorts of pit-coal leave in burniii!;- 
Neitlier the chalk nor thes(? ashes are at all 
affeeted by acids. The color shojis arc supplied 
with this earth from Italy or Germany ; tliounh 
some ])arts of England attVird substances, nearly, 
if not entirely, of tin? same rjuality, and whidi 
are found to be equally serviceable lor niarkin;^, 
and as black paints. 

(’ll A I K, Be n, an earth much us(}d by painters 
and artificers, and common in the color shop?. 
It is properly an indurated clayey ochre; andi> 
dug ill Germany, Italy, Spain, and bratico, hu 
in greatc.st (quantity in Flanders. If is of anm, 
ev(}ri, and firm texture ; very heavy and veiy 
hard; of a pale red on the outside, hut o ^ 
deep dusky chocolate color within. It 
firmly to the tongue, is perfectly insi[)id m 
t iste, and makes no effervescence v illi 
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(’halk» SiLVF.R. See Augentaria. 

Chai k, Yellow. See Tiueoli. 
C’ualk-stones, in medicine, signify the con- 
j.,.etions of calcareous matter in the hands and 
feet of people violently afflicted with the gout, 
j euweuhoek examined these by the microscope ; 
but Ijis observations and distinctions have led to 
nothing useful, with regard to the nature or cure 
of the disease. Dr. Wollaston was the first who 
(ieinonstrated their true composition to be uric 
;icid combined with ammonia, and thus explained 
the mysterious pathological relation between gout 
and gravel. Gouty concretions an; soft and 
friable. They are insoluble in cold, and but slightly 
in boiling water. An acid being added to this 
solution seizes the soda, and the uric acid is dc- 
|)Osited in small crystals. 

Cll ATd^KNG K, V. a. & n. s. ) Bar. I/it. ra/- 
('nA'LT.ENOEn, 7L s. j /cgiaw, calan- 

trium ; Frencjh, c/ialcnger. A demand, an ap- 
peal, a call to fight. The v(?rb is rather 
more extensive in its signification. To call 
either to answer for an offence, or to contest for 
superiority. Tt also means to accuse, to claim, 
to object, to demand the fulfilment of a promise 
or engagement. In the sense of objecting to, it 
is a term of law. See below. 

The people, anon, had suspeet in this thing, 

Ity manev of the clierles chatenglnff, 

Tliat it tt'os hy tfio assent of Appius ; 

'J’hey wistea well that lie was lecherous. 

(■hiiiircr’s Cant. Tales. 
Von are mine eneuiy, I make* iny challrntfe, 

Toil sliall not bo my jtiuge. Sfiaksjware. 

And so much duty as iny mother shewed 
To yon, preferring you before her father; 

So much I chullentje, lliat I may profess 
Due to the Moor, my lord. Id. 

TIad you not been their father, these white flakes 
Dill challenge pity of them. Id. 

'I’Jie prince of AVales stepped forth before the king. 
Ami, n<'\)htvr , challenged you to single tight. Id. 

VV lioso worth 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age, 

• [’or her perfections. Id. 

Earnest challengers there are of trial, hy some jmh- 
lic ilisputalion. Hooker. 

That divine order, whereby tlie pre-eminence of 
chiefest acceptation is by the best things worthily 
challenged. Id. 

Many of them bo such losels and scalterlings. as 
that they cannot easily by any sheriffhe gotten, when 
they arc challenged for any such fact. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

For't has been held by many that 
As Montaigne playing with his cat. 

Complains she thought liim but an ass 
Much more she would Sir Hudihras ; 

For that’s the. name our valiant knight 
To all his challengers did write. 

Ilutler's Ifndibrns. 

Thus formed for speed, he challenges the wind. 
And leaves the Scytliian arrow far behind. 

I^rgden* 

Death wa.s denounced ; 

Me took the summons, void of fear. 

And uncoirf’ernedly cast liis eyes around. 

As if to find and dare the griesly challenger. Id. 

So when a tyger sucks the bullock’s blood, 

A famish’d lion, issuing from the wood, 

Hoars loudly fierce, and challenges the food. II. 


. I will now challenge you of your promise, to giviJ 
me certain rules as to the principles of blazonry. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

I chnllenffc any man to make any pretence to power 
by right of fatherhood, either intelligible or possible. 

Locke 

Challenge, in the law of England, is an 
exception made to jurors, either in civil or cri- 
minal ca.se.s. 

Challenges, in civil cases, are of two sorts : 
challenges to the array, and challenges to the 
poll. Challengtts to the array is when the whole 
number is objected to, as being unfairly empan- 
nelled, and may bo made upon account of par- 
tiality, or .some dc'fault of the sheriff, or his under 
officer, who arrayed the panel. Also, thouLdi 
there be no personal objection against the sherifi', 
yet if he arrays the ^lamd at the nomination, or 
under the direction of either party this is gooil 
cause of challenge to the array. F'ormerly the 
jury was to come do viciiieto, i. e. from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood; but by statute 4 and 5 
Ann. e. 16, this was abolished upon all civil 
actions, except upon penal statutes ; and upon 
those also by the 24th Geo. II. c. 18, the jury 
being now only to come de corpore comitatus, 
i. e. from the body of the county at large. The 
array hy the ancient law may also be challenged, 
if an alien be party to the suit, and, upon a rule 
obtained by his motion to the court for a jury 
de moihetate 1 ingum, such a one ho. not returncid 
by^ the sheriff pursuant to the statute 28 l^dward 
111. c. 13, enforced hy 8 Henry VI. c. 20, which 
enacts, that where either parly is an alien born, 
the jury shall be oue-half denizens, and tlu' other 
aliens, if so many be forl.heoming in llu; pi lee, 
for the mort! impartial trial: a privilege us ancient 
in KnglamI as the time of kinj^ i'.thelre<l, in 
whose statute do monticolis Wallim (then aliens 
to the crown of hingiand), c. .3, it is ordained, 
‘ duodeiii logales homines, cpiornm sex NN'alli, et 
sex Angli lunnt, Anglis et \N allis jus dicunto.’ 
C'halleiiges to the polls, in capita, arc exceptions 
to particular jurors ; and seem to answer the ro- 
cusatio judicis in the civil and canon laws ; by 
the constitution of which, a judge might he re- 
fused upon any suspicion of partiality. But it 
is now' held that judges or justices cannot ho 
challenged. But challenges to the polls of the 
jury are reduced to four heads by Sir lalvvard 
Coke: 1. I’ropter honoris respect urn ; as, if a 
lord of parliament he impannclled on a jury, he 
may be challenged by either party, or he may 
challenge liimself. 2. I’ropter defectum ; as, if 
a juryman be an alien born, this defect is of 
birth : if he he a slave or bondman, this is defect 
of liberty, and he cannot be a liber et legal is 
homo. Eomales arc also excluded, projjtcr dc- 
fi'ctmii sexus ; except when a widow' feigns her- 
self with child, in order to exclude the next heir, 
and a supposititious birth is suspected to he in- 
tended ; then, upon the writ de ventre inspiciendo, 
a jury of women is to be impannelled to try the 
C|uestion whether she be with c;hild or not. But 
the principal deficiency is defi'Ct of estate suffi- 
cient to qualify a man to be a juror, which de- 
pends upon a varit'ty of statutes. 3. Ptroptcr 
affectum for suspicion of bias or partiality. This 
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may be either a principal oliallengc, or to the is held tliat the king need not assign his caus 
t-ivor. A principal challenge is such, where the challenge till all the panel is gone llirough, at! 
{•anse assigned carries with it, prima facie, evident unless there cannot be a full jury without the 
marks of suspicion, either of malice or favor: as, persons so challenged. And then, and im 
that a juror is of kin to either party within the sooner, the king’s counsel must show the cause- 
ninth degree; that he has an interest in the othe wise the juror shall be sworn. The pereino! 
cause ; that lie has taken money for his verdict, tory challenges of the prisoner must, however 
See. which, if true, cannot be overruled, for have some reasonable boundary; other^vise he 
Jurors must be omni exceptione inajores. Chal- might never be tried. This reasonable boundary 
lenges to the favor, are where the party objects is settled by the common law to the number of 
only sorn'j probable circumstances of suspicion, thirty-five ; or, one under the number of throe 
the validity of whicli must be left to the deteriui- full juries. For the law judges, that thirty-five 
nation of triers. 4. Challenges propter delictum, are fully sufficient to allow the most timorous 
are for some crime or inisclenieanor that afi'ects man to challenge through mere caprice ; and 
the juror’s credit, and renders him infamous : as that l>e who peremptorily challenges a greater 
for a conviction of treason, felony, perjury, or number, or three full juries, has no intention to 
conspiracy ; or if, for some infamous offeiice, he be tried at all. And therefore it deals with one 
hath received j'ldgment of the pillory or the who peremptorily challenges above thirty-five 
like. and will not retract his challenge, as with one 

CiiALLKNfjr.s, ii> criminal cases, may be made who stands mute, or refuses his trial; by sen- 
either on the part of the. king, or on that of the tencing him to the yjcine forte et dure in felony, 
prisoner; to the whole array, or tfi tlie separate and by attainting him in treason. And so the 
polls, for tire same reasons that they may be in law stands at this day with regard to treason of 
civil causes. For it is here at least as necessary any kind. But by statute 22 lien. VllF. c. 14 , 
as there, that the slieriff or returning officer be which, with regard to felonies, stands umepealed, 
totally indiderent; that, where an alien is in- no person arraigned for felony can be admitted 
dieted, the j>ny should be de medietate, or lialf to make more than twenty peremptory chal- 
foreigners, if so many arc found in the ]>lace, lenges. 

which does not indeed hold in treasons, aliens CUAIJ.()N1’’R (Iliehard), a Homan Cn- ' 
being very improper judges of the breach ofal- tholic bishop, and eminent divine, was the son 
legiance; nor yet in the case of gip.s(‘ys, undi r of a dissenter, a wine-cooper, at l.ewes, in Sus- 
the .statute 22 Henry Vlll. c. 10; that on every sex. lie was born in 1(391, and Ins father dyin;; 
panel there should be a competent number of early in liis life, his mother met with that pro- 
hundreders ; and that the particular jurors should lection from two respectable Catliolic families in 
be otnni exccptionc inajores, not liable to any the neighbourhood, whieh induced her to etlu- 
objcctions whatever. Challenges on any of the cate her son in that faith. He Wits sent to the 
foregoing accounts are styletl challenges fi)r Knglish college of Douay, where he took order?, 
cause ; whicli may be without stint in both civil atjd was appointed professor of divinity. Being, 
and criminal trials. But in criminal eases, or at in 17d0, appointed to the Knglish mission, he 
least in capital ones, there is, in favorein vita-, became bishop of Debra, and apostolic vicar of 
allowed to the prisoner an arbitrary and capri- the southern district. 11<; died in 1791, at the 
cious siiecics of challenge to a certain number age of ninety. His principal works are, 1 . Th*; 
of jurors, without shvjwing any cause at all; Catholie Christian instructed in the Sacraim'nts, 
whieh is called a perenijitory challenge : a pro- Sacrifices, and C'eremonies of the (.!hureh. ’riiis 
vision full of that tenderness and iiumanity to was in reply to the celebrated w ork on the Con- 
prisoners for which our laws are justly famous, forniity between Bopery and Paganism, by J)r. 
This is grounded on two reasons : 1. As every ( 'onyers ^liddleton. 2. Memoirs of Missionary 
<.)ne must be sensible what sudden impressions I’riests, and others, of botli se.xes, who suffered 
and unaccountable prejudices we are apt to on account of their Religion, from 1577 to ICHh. 
conceive upon the bare looks and gestures of 9. Spirit of Dissenting Teachers. 4. Crounds 
anotlier; and how necessary it is, that a prisoner, of the old Religion. IJnerring Authority of 
when put to defend his life, shouhl liave a good the Catholic Cluirch. (3. The City of Cod. 7. 
opinion of his jury, the want of which might A (Javeat against .Methodism. B, The Devotion 
totally disconcert him; the law wills not that he <»f the Catholics to the Virgin truly represented, 
should be tried by any one man, against whom 9. The Papist Misrepresented and Represented, 
he has conceived a prejudice, even without being abridged from Cother. 

able to assign a reason for such his di.slikc. 2. 131IALMKRS (George,) F. R. S. amlF. S.A., 
Because upon challenges foi cause shown, if the a miscellaneous writer, born in Scotland, went 
reason assigned prove insufficient to set aside in early life to America, l)ut on the breaking out 
the juror, perhaps the bare questioning his in- t)f the war of independence returned to l-ondon, 
difference may sometimes provoke a resentment ; and obtained a situation in the office of the boaru 
to prevent all ill consequences from which, the of trade. This he retained to his death in 1025. 
prisoner is still at liberty, if lie pie-ase-s, peremp- His works are. Political Annals of the United 
torily to set him aside. This privilege of pe- (Colonies, 4to. ; listimate of the Stvength o 
remptory challenges, granted to the prisoner, is Great Britain, during the present and four pre- 
denied to the king by the statute 33 Kdw. 1. ceding Ueigi.'s, 8vo. ; Opinions on Subjects o 
stat. 4, which enacts, that the king shall challenge Ihiblic Law av d Commercial Policy, connecte ^ 
no jurors without assigning a :ause certain, to be with Americai Independence, 8vo. ; Li e o 
tried and approved by the court However, it Daniel De Foe, Mvo. ; Life of Thomas Ru < 
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man, 8vo.; Apology for the Believers in the 
Shakspeare Papers, 8vo. ; Caledonia, or an Ac- 
count, Historical and Geographical, of North 
Ijritain, 4to. ; Chronological Account of Com- 
merce and Coinage in Great Britain, 8vo. ; Life 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, 4to. lie also edited 
the works of Sir David Lyndesay, and some 
other old writers. 

CIIALONER (Sir Thomas), a statesman, 
soldier, and poet, descended from an ancient 
family in Denbigh, in Wales, was born at London 
about A. D. 1515. Having been educated in 
both universities, he was introduced to Henry 
VI II. who sent him abroad in the retinue of Sir 
Henry Knevet, ambassador to C'harles V. whom 
he attended on his fatal expedition in 1541 to 
Al|;iers. Chaloner returned soon after to England, 
and was appointe<l first clerk of the council, 
which office he held during the rest of that reign. 
On the accession of I'.dward VI. he became a 
favorite of the duke of Somerset, whom he .at- 
tended to Scotland, and was knighted by him, 
after the battle of Musselburgh, in 1517. The 
duke’s fill put a stop to Sir Thomas’s ex- 
pectations, and involved him in difficulties. 
During the reign of Mary, being a protestant, 
he was in great danger ; but, having many power- 
ful friends, he escaped. On the accession of 
(|ueen Elizabeth, he appeared again at court; 
and was appointed ambassador to the emperor 
FerdinaTid I. being tlie first ambassador slic no- 
minated. His commission w.as of great im- 
portance ; and the queen was so well satisfied 
with his conduct, that, soon after his return, she 
sent l)iin in the same capacity to Spain. Ho 
embarked for Spain in 1561, and returned to 
J.ondon in 15G4, in consetiuence of his own re- 
i|n.'st, expressed in an elegy written in imitation 
of Ovid. He died in 1565. His poetical works 
were published in 1570. His cliicf work was 
tiiat Of Restoring the English Republic, in ten 
liooks, which he xvrote while in Spain. This 
^ruat man, who knew how to transact as well 
as write vqron, the most important affairs of 
States anil kingdoms, could also descend to 
< oinpose a Dictionary for Children, and to trans- 
l iU; from the Latin a book Of the Offices of 
S(;rvants. 

CiiAi.oxr.u (Sir Thomas), the only son of the 
preceding, was born in 1550. He merits parti- 
‘ ulai notice, not only as a skilful naturalist in 
an age wliendn natural history was very little 
nnder.stood, but as the founder of the alum works 
in \ orkshire, which have since proved so ad- 
vantageous to the commerce of this kingdom. 
Heing very young wdien his father died, lord 
Hurk'igh sent him to St. Paul’s School, ami af- 
ierwards to Magdalen College, Oxford, where he 
discovered extraordinary talents for Latin and 
••nglish poetry. About 1560 he made the tour 

Europe, and returned to England before 
j 84. About this time hi* married t!ie daughter 

Sir William Eleetvvood. In 1.591 he was 
kmghted; and, some time after, discovered the 
mines on his estate at Gisborough, in Yoik- 
Towards the end of the queen’s reign, 

‘ If ihomas visited Scotland ; and returning to 
'-^‘gland in the retinue of king James I. was im- 
'^twliately appointed governor to prince Henry. 
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He died in 1015. He wrote, 1. Dedication to 
Lord Burleigh, of his fatlier’s poetical works, 
dated 1579. 2. 'Fhe Virtue of Nitre, Ixtndon, 
1584, 4to. Sir Thomas, during his residence in 
Italy, being particularly fond of natural history, 
bad spent some time at Puzzoli, where he wa.s 
very attentive to the art of producing alum. 
This attention proved infinitely serviceable to his 
country, though of no great benefit to himself or 
bis family, his attempt being attended with much 
difficulty and expense. It was begun about 
A. D. 1600, but W. 1 S not brought to any per- 
fection till some time in the reign of Charles I. 
by the assistance of one Russel a Walloon, and 
two other workmen, from the alum works at 
Rochelle. By one of the arbitrary acts of C’harles, 
it was then deemed a mine royal, and granted to 
Sir Paul Pindar. The long parliament adjudged 
it a monopoly, and justly restored it to the original 
proprietors. 

CHALONS Sea Marnk, the Roman Ca- 
talaiinuin, a large town of Champagne, Er.ince, 
situated on tlie Marne, of the department of 
which it is the ca])ital. The river, which is 
crosseil by several bridges, divides it into three 
parts, viz. the town, properly so called, tlic 
island, and the suburb. Here is a fine Gothic 
cathedral, of the thirteenth century, ifteven parish 
churches, three secularised abbeys, several con- 
vents, and a handsome town-house, together with 
an academy of sciences and belles-lettres, founded 
in 17.50. W'oollen niamifaclures, tanneries, and 
yarn-spinning, occupy the attention of the 
greater part of its inhabitants, who amount to 
about 12,000. Lilt it has a good trade in com 
and wine. Twenty- five miles south-east of 
llheiins, forty south-west of Verdun, and 103 
east of Paris. 

CiiALoxs SttrSaoni:, the ancient Cabillonum, 
a well-built town of I'rance, in Burgundy, on 
the right bank of the Saone, ’fhe number of 
inhabitants is about 9000, exclusive of the small 
town of St. Lawrence, on an island, near the 
opposite bank of the river, which communicates 
with the town by a stone bridge. Clialons is 
the see of a bislio]), has six jtarish churches, 
two abbeys, and eight other religious foundations. 
The quay runs along the banks of the Saone ; it 
is a solid and beautiful piece of workmanship. 
The manufactures are inconsiderable. It is 
170 miles north of Lyons, and 214 south-east of 
Paris. 

CHALY'BEATE, «(//.from \jxi.chnlyhs^ steel. 
Impregnated with iron or steel; having the qua- 
lities of steel. 

The diet ought to strcngtlu n the solids, allowing 
spiceB and wine, and the use of chali/hmtf waters. 

Arl/ufhnot on Diet. 

Chalybeate, a term applied to any mineral 
water wliich abounds with iron ; such arc the 
Tunbridge, Spa, (. ■iicltcnbam, &c. 

(TIALYBES, in ancient geography, a people 
of the Hither Asia. Their situation is differently 
assigned ; Strabo placing them in Paphla- 
gonia, east of Synope ; Apollodius Rhodius 
and Stephanus, on the east of the Thermodon, 
in Pontns; called Halizones by Homer. They 
either gave their name to, or took it from the iron 
manufactures, their only support. 
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rriAM, or Khan; See Khan. is vcray chambre of hollnesac } 

C’llAMA, in zoology, a genus of shell-fish, Hire houd niinistre of freedom for almesso. ^ 
belonging to the order of vermes testacac. The Chaiuwr. Cant. Talet 

shell is thick, and has two valves ; it is an animal * I^ord, quod she, * I wote and wist alway, 
of the oyster kind. Linnaeus enumerates fourteen betwixen your magniaccnce 

species Viacipally distinguished by the figureof 
leir S e S. J never digne in no inanere 

CIIA'MADK, n. S. French. The beat of the To be your wif, no yet your cfuimbcr ere. yj 

drum which declares a surrender. ^-alk honestly as in the day, not in rioiin,. 

Several French battalions made a show of resist- drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonm-ss. 


ance, hut upon our preparing to rill up a little fosse, 
in order to attack tlu'in, they beat the chamade. and 
sent us chartc blanche. Addison. 

Liiamadk, a signal to inform the enemy that 
some proposition is to he made to capitulate, to 
have leave to bury the dead, make a truce, or 
the like. 

( ’ I lA^r/RI J’( )N, in botany, a genus of plants, 
of the svugenesia class, and polygamia order; 
natural order segregata ; ca l. six or eight flowered, 
imbricated, and many-leaved: floriits tubular, 
l)er/n:iphro<lite ; receptaeulum naked: slkds co- 
vered with the calycle growing to them. Species 
one; a native of’ the south of Kurope, with 
simple while stern, and sliort white flowers. The 
root of this plant is a bitter diaphoretic me- 
dicine. 

C'llAM/F.llOPS, in botany, the dwarf palm, 
or little palmetto, a genus of the class polygamia, 
and order trioeeia; natural order jialmm : fAi.. 
tripartite: ton. tripeudous ; stam. six, pistils 
tliree, and three monospermous plums. The 
male is a distinct plant, the same as the her- 
rnaplrodite. There are three species, the most 
remarkable of wliicli is the ( glabra, a native of 
the West Indies, and warm parts of America, 
also of the (!orri?sponding latitudes of Asia and 
Africa. It never rises with a tall stem ; but, 
when tlie plants arc old, their leaves are five or 
.six feet long, and Uj)wards of two broad ; these 
spread open like a fan, having many foldings, and 
at the top are deeply divided like the fingers of 
;i hand. This ])lant the Americans call thatch, 
from the use to vviiich the leaves are applied. 
It may be easily raised in this country from 
seeds liroiight from America ; but as the plants 
are lender, they must be constantly kept in a 
bark-stove. 

( 'ilA'MBRU, ?i. s.ik v.7t.'^ Ka^ana;J.at.Cf/- 
Ciia'miu 1U.R, V. s. mcra ; It. cantcra ; 

(’iiA'Min.iti.Na;, Kr. c/i(nnbir; Sw. 

( 'ua'm i{rii-M i.T,ow, kuni/nar ; Welsh, 

( 'll a'm hf.k i.a i n, siaitihr. A cavity, 

C'uA'iMUFit i.A iNsiiii', a room, an a[)arl- 

Ciia'mrermah). J ment. It has va- 

rious technical significations, whicli are all, 
liowever, easily traced to the original etymon, 
(.'hamberlain describes an officer of st-.ite, and 
an officer of the royal household. It i.s, indeed, 
soiHf;times used in its primitive seti.se tor a mere 
7<crvant, who has the care of tlie chambers. As 
chandlers are sleeping apartments, and as the 
term was formerly almost excbisivcly applied to 
«neh, the verb^ take.s a peculiar meaning from the 
application, fcftd signifies to be wanton ; to in- 
trigue, as well as to reside in a chamber. And the 
substantive, chamberer, is understood in the same 
sense, a man of intrigue, a debauchee. 


I have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers liavc. Shalvtpcare. 

Hid them come forth, and hear me 

Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drum. 

Till it cry, sleep to death. ^ 

When we have marked with blood those .sleepy twoi 
Of his own cluimber. 

Humbly complaining to her deity. 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. 

Thinkst ihoii 

That the bleak air, tliy boisterous cfiamberlam. 

Will put thy shirt on warm ? Jj 

Men will not hiss, 

The chainberjtMtd was named Ciss. Ben Jonson. 

He was made lord steward, that tlie staff of ehamhir- 
lain might be put into the hands of his brother. 

Clarendon, 

He sen'pd at first Almilia's c.hnmherluin. 

Pri/dcn’s Fuldrs' 

In tbc imperial eltamher this vulgar answer is nut 
admitted, viz. I do not believe it, as the matter k 
propounded and alleged. Agliffe'a Parenjon. 

Tlie dark caves of di'ath, and chambers of the grave. 

Prior. 

Petit has, from an examination of the figure of the 
eye, argiietl against the jiossibilily of a film’s existence 
in tlie posterioiir chamber. Sharj,. 

A patritit is a fool in every age, 

Whom all lonf elutmbcrlnins allow the stage. P«/ie. 

It is my fortune to have a chamber fell mv, witli 
whom 1 agree very well in many seiitiiiieiits. 

Spectator. 

.Some coarse country wench, almost decayed, 
Trmlges to town, and first turns chambermaid. Pope. 

(biAMi’.KR, in military affairs, is variously ap- 
plied : thus, chamber, bomb, or powder chamher, 
a place sunk under ground for bolding the pow- 
der, or bombs, vvliere they may be out of danger, 
and .secured from the rain. Chamber of a mor- 
tar, is that part of the chase much narrower than 
the r(.‘st of the cylinder, where the pow'der lies. 
It is of diflerent forms; sometimes like a re- 
versed cone ; sometime.s globular, with a neck for 
its coinmunication with the cylinder, whence it 
is called a bottled chamber ; but most commonly 
cylindrical, tliat being the form which is found 
by experience to carry the ball to the greatest 
di.slancc. 

Cham HER, Apostolicat., of Rome, that 
wherein afliiirs relating to the revenues of m® 
church and the pope are transacted. This council 
consists of the cardinal camerlingo, the governor 
of the rota, a treasurer, an auditor, a president, 
one advocate-general, a solicitor-general, a com 
xnissaiy, and twelve clerks. 

(hiAMBF.R, Imperial, of Spires, now o 
Wetzlar, the supreme court of judicatory 
empire, erected by Maximilian 1. This V 
has a right of judging by appeal ; and is 
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last resort of all civil affairs of the slates and 
subjects of the empire; except matrimonial 
causes, tliose being left to the pope, and cri- 
rninal causes, which either belong to particular 
princes or towns, or are cognizable by all the 
states of the empire in a diet. J3y the treaty 
of Osnaburgh, in 1048, fifty assessors were ap- 
pointed for this chamber, whereof twenty-four 
were to be Protestants, and twenty-six Catholics ; 
besides five presidents, two Protestants and three 
Catholics. 

Chambkr, Privy. Centlemen of the privy 
chamber are servants of the king, who wait on 
him and the (lueeu at court, in their divt rsions, 
&c. Their number is forty-eight, under the 
lord chamberlain ; of whom twelve are in quar- 
terly waiting, and two of these lie In the privy 
chamber. In the absence of the lord cl;am- 
bcrlain, or vice-chamberlain, they execute the 
king's orders. The gentlemen of the privy chamber 
were instituted by Henry N il. 

CiiAAiBru, Star. See Star-c;h amber. 

Chamberlain of Kngland, Loro (Ireat, 
to whose office belongs the government of the 
palace at Westminster ; and upon all solemn 
occasions the keys of Westminster-hall and the 
court of requests are delivered to him; hedisposes 
of the sword of state to be carried before the 
king when he comes to the ])arliament, and goes 
on the right hand of the sword next to the king’s 
person : he has the eiue of providing all things 
in the House of Lords in the tinu: of parlia- 
ment ; to him belongs livery and bxlgings in the 
king’s court, &c. The gentleman usher of the 
black rod, yeoman usher, &c. are under his 
raithority. He has livery and lodging in the 
king’s court ; and receives fees from each arch- 
bishop or bishop when they ])erforni their ho- 
mage to the king, and from all jicers at their 
creation, or doing tlieir homage. At the corona- 
tion of every king he has forty ells of crimson 
velvet for his owii robes. On the coronation 
day, he brings the king his shirt, coif, anrl \v<>ar- 
ing clothes; and, after the king is dressed, he 
claims his bed, and all the furniture of his cham- 
ber, for his fees ; he also carries the coif, gloves 
and linen, to he used by the king on that occa- 
sion ; the sword and scabbard ; the gohl to be 
offered by the king, and the robes royal and 
crown : he dresses and undresses tlie king on 
that day, wails on him before atid after dinner, 
5tc. The office of lAird Oreat Chamberlain of 
Lngland is hereditary; and where a person dies 
seized In fee of his office, leaving two sisters, the 
office belongs to both sisters, and they may 
execute it by deputy ; but such dejnity must be 
approved of by the king, and must not be of a 
degree inferior to a knight. 

Chamberi.ain, J.oro, oj tue lIorsEuor.n, 
has the oversight of the removing wardrobes, or 
of beds, tents, revels, music, comedians, luint- 
uiR, messengers, Src. retained in the king’s ser- 
''•ce. Jle has also the oversight and direction 
of the Serjeants at arms, of all ])hysicians, 
apothecaries, surgeons, barbers, the king’s chap- 
lains, &c. and administers the oath to all officers 
above stairs. 

CiiAMBERLAiNOPLoNDON^isthe recciverof the 
^tty money, he also presides over the affairs of 


miuiters and apprentices, and creates freemen of 
the city, &c. Ilis office lasts only a year, but it 
is customary to re-elect him, unle.ss he is charged 
with a misdemeanor in his office. 

Chamberlains of the Exchequer. In this 
court there are two chamberlains, who keep a 
controlment of the pells of receipts and exitus, 
and have keys of tlie treasury, records, &c. 

CIIAMBRIILAYNK (Edward), descended 
from an ancient family, was born in Gloucester- 
shire, 1G16, and made the tour of Europe during 
the civil war. After the Restoration, he went as 
secretary with the earl of Carlisle, to Sweden ; 
was appointed tutor to the young duke of (Graf- 
ton, and was afterwards cho.sen to instruct prince 
George of Denmark in the l-mglish tongue. H« 
died in 1703, and was buried in a vault in 
Chelsea church-yard. His monumental inscrip- 
tion mentions six books of bis writing ; and he 
was so desirous of doing service to posterity, 
that he ordered some copies of his books to be 
covered with wax and buried with him. That 
w'ork by which he is best known, is his Angliaj 
Notilin*, or the Present State of England, which 
has been often re-printed. 

( hiAMBF.Rt.AYNE (.folm), E.Il.S. C-Ontiiiuator 
of his father’s useful work, was admitted into 
Trinity College, Oxford, in lG8o. He wrote 
Dissertations Historical, Critical, Theological, 
ami Moral, on the most, memoralde events of 
the Old and Mew Testaments, with Chronological 
Tables, in one volume folio ; and translated 
various works from the Enmch, Dutch, and 
other languages. He likewi.so communicated 
some pieces to the Royal Society, inserted in 
Philosophical Transactions. After a useful and 
well-spent life, he died in 17‘24. 

CllAMHERRY, a populous town of Savoy, 
and the former ea])i(al of the duchy of tliat 
name. It lias a castle, and is well built, but has 
no fortifications. It is watered by several streams, 
which have their sources in St. Martin’s-hill, and 
run thi*ough several of the streets. There are 
piazzas under most of the hou.ses, where people 
may walk dry in the worst weather. It has 
large and handsome suimrhs ; and in the centre 
of the town is the palace. The parliament of 
Savoy formerly met in it, and a royal council is 
still held here. The inhabiiants are about 13,000 
in number,and in the neighbourhood are some 
excellent baths. It is thirty-seven milc.s nortli- 
cast of (Jrenoble, and fifty-live east of Lyons. 

CHA'MRKR.S. Short pieces of ordnance, or 
cannon, wliich stood on their breeching without 
any carriage, usetl chiefly for rejoicings, and 
theatrical cannonades, being little more than 
chambers for powder. They are however emi- 
merated by authors among other pieces of artil- 
lery, ami by the following passage seem not to 
have been excluded from real service. 

To serve bravely is to romo halting olT you know : 
To venture upon tiie charged duimht'rs bravely. 

Shalisj}ecire. Narvs. 

Names given them, as cannons, detni-cannons, 
chambers, arqucbusc, musket, &c. Camden's Remains. 

Chambers (Ephraim), compiler of a Cy- 
clopaedia or Scientific Dictionary that was the 
foundaAion of Dr. Rees’s celebrated work, waa 
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born at Milton in Westmoreland. Ilis parents 
were Presbyterians ; and his education such as 
is commonly given to qualify a youth for trade. 
lie was apprenticed to Mr. Seriex, the globe- 
rnaker, a business connected with literature, 
especially with astronomy and geography. During 
Ilis residence with this skilful mechanic, he con- 
tracted that taste for science which accompanied 
him through life. Even at tliis period, he formed 
the design of his grand work, the Cyclopaedia; 
and some of the first articles of it were written 
behind the counter. Having conceived tire idea 
of so great an undortakiiig, he justly concluded 
that the execution of it would not consist with 
the avocations of trade ; and therefore he quitted 
Mr. Senex, and took chambers at Gray’s Inn, 
where he chiefly resided during the rest of his 
life. The fir.st edition, which was the result of 
many years intense application, appeared in 1728 
in two vols. folio. It was publishetl by suli- 
scription at four guineas, and. the list of sub- 
scribers was very respeclalrle. The dedication 
to the king is dated October l/ith, 1727. The re- 
pulalion tliat Mr. (.'Iiainhcrs acquired by this 
undertaking, procured liirn the honor of being 
elected F.li.S. November Gth, 1720. Jn less than 
ten years a second edition became necessary ; 
which accordingly was printed, with corn'ctions 
and additions, in 1738 ; and was followed by a 
third m 1730. Although the Cyelopaedia was 
the grand business of Mr. ('hainbers’ life, and 
almost the sole foundation of his fame, Ins at- 
tention was not wliolly confined to this under- 
taking. lie was concerned in a jicriodical pub- 
lication, entitled, The Literary !\Iaga/,ine, which 
was begun in 1735. In this work lie wrote a 
variety of articles, and ])articularly a review of 
Morgan’s Moral Pliilosopliy. He was engaged 
likewise, in conjunction with professor .lohn 
Martyn, F. 11. S., in preparing for the press a 
translation and abridgment of the Philosophical 
history and Memoirs of the Koyal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. Tliis undertaking was com- 
prised in five volumes octavo, which did not ap- 
pear till 1712, some time after our author’s de- 
cease, when they were published in the joint 
names of Messrs Martyn and (’hambers. Mr. 
v’hambers also published a translation of the 
Jfwuit’s Perspective, from the French ; which 
was printed in quarto, and w'cnt through .seveial 
editions. His close and unremitting attention 
to study at length impaired his health, and 
obliged him to make an excursion to the south 
of France, but without that benefit which had 
been expected. Returning to England, he died 
at Canonbury House, Islington, May 15th, 1740, 
and was buried at Westminster, where an in- 
scription, written by himself, is placed on the 
north side of the cloisters of the Abbey. After 
his death, other two editions of his ('yel<)p:cdia 
were published. The proprietors aficiv.irds 
procured a supplement to be compiled, wuicli 
extended to two volumes more: ami in 1778 
bepn to be published in weekly numl.His, an 
edition of both, improved and incorporated into 
one alphabet, by Dr. Rees, wliich was completed 
in four volume*i folio. Tlie doctor, it is well 
known, afterwards published forty volumes quarto 
on the same plan. See CvcLoiMiDiA. 


Chambers (Sir Robert), an eminent lawyer 
born at NewcastIc-upon-Tyne, in 1737 ^ wh^ ! 
he received his education under Moy.ses, aIo*n^ M 
with lord Eldon and Sir Wiliam Scott; and the 
friendship they there contracted continued till 
death. He was chosen exhibitioner of Li^. 
coin College, Oxford, in 1754, and afterwaVis 
became fellow of University (kdlege, where he 
was ^ain associated with the Scotts and other 
eminent characters, particularly Sir Wilfim^j 
Jones. In 17(3(3 he was appointed Vinerian 
professor of law in the room of Sir William 
Blcickstone ; and about the same time ho was 
made principal of New Inn Hall. In 17ti8 an 
offer was made him to go out as attorney-general 
of Jamaica, which he declined ; but in I773 he 
accepted the* place of second judge in the supreme 
court of judicature at Hengal; and such was 
the regard which the university entertained fur 
him, that, in case he should think proper to re- 
turn, tliey continued to him the profes.sor.shir» 
three years. In 1778 the honor of knighthoo'l 
was conferred on him, as a testimony of ihe 
royal approbation of his upright conduct. In 
1791 Sir Robert succeeded to the office of chief 
justice on the resignation of Sir Elijah Impey ; 
and in 1797 he was chosen president of the 
Asiatic Society. He returned to J-lnghind in 
1799, but being of a delicate constitution the 
change to a northern climate soon affected liis 
health ; to jireserve which he went to I’rance in 
autumn, 1802, but died at Paris on the 9tli of 
May following. His remains wen; brought to 
England and interred in tlui Temple. He wrote 
an elegant epitaph in T.atin, inscribed on the 
monument of his friend, Sir William Jones, at 
O.xford. 

(biAMBr.RS (Sir William), an eminent archi- 
tect, was born at Stockliolm, of an ancient Scotcli 
family which had resided some years there. 
When about eighteen years of age he was ap- 
pointed supercargo to the Swedish East India 
company, and brought from China the Asiatie 
style of ornament, which became so fashionable 
in F.ngland at one time, under tlie royal patron- 
age. Mr. Chambers settled in England, where 
he gained considerable business as an architect, 
and became surveyor-general of the Hoard of 
Works, fellow of the Royal and Antiquari.an iSo- 
cielies, treasurer of the Royal Academy, arid 
knight of the polar star in Sweden. The build- 
ing of Somerset-house will prove a lasting ino- 
nument of his skill and taste ; but his principal 
woik;s are his stair-cases, and lii.s designs for 
interior arrangements. He died in March, 179(3. 

He wrote a treatise on civil architecture, which 
is considered a valuable work. 

CHA'MRLET, v. w. From ca?/ielof. To vary; 
to variegate. See Camelot. 

Some have the veins more varied and chambh^ed , 
as oak, whereof 'wainscot is made. 

Baains Natural ffiitoril. 

CHAMHRE (Martin Cnrean de la,) pl^'; 
sician to Louis XIV. was distinguished by 
knowledge of medicine and philosophy. 1^ 
was born at Mans; and was receivaa iipo l» 
I’rench Academy in 1625, and afterwards m 
the Academy of Sciences, ilia jrrincipal wor ? 
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Les Caracteres des Passions, 4 vols. 4to. 

2 L’art de connoitre les llommes. 3. De la 
Contioissance des Betes. 4. Conjectures sur la 
digestion. 5. De IMris. 6. De la Lumiere. 

7 Le Systeme de TAme. 8. Le Deborderaent 
d'u Nil,4to. 

CIIA'MBREL of a horse. The joint or bend- 
ing of the upper part of the hinder leg. — Far- 
fi^r's Diet. 

CHAMF/LEON, n. s. 

1 can add colours even to tlio cfwnn'leon ; 

Change shapes with Proteus, fur advantage. 

Shaksp^are. 

One part devours the other, and loaves not so 
much as a mouthful of that popular air, which the 
chatnelems gasp after. Decay of Piety. 

The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 

Dryden. 

As the chamelion, which is known 
To have no colours of his own. 

But borrows from his neighbour’s hue 

His white or black, his green <»r blue. Prior. 

The CiiAMEr.KON has four feet, and on each foot 
tliree claws. Its tail is long ; with this, as well 
as with its feet, it fastens itself to the branches 
of trees. Its tail is flat, its nose long, ending in 
an obtuse point; its back is sharp, its skin 
plaited, and jagged like a saw from tlie neck to 
the last joint of the tail, and upon its head it has 
something like a comb ; like a fish, it has no 
neck. Some have asserted, that it lives only 
upon air; but it has been observed to feed on 
Hies, caught with its tongue, which is about ten 
inches long, and three tliick ; made of white 
flesh, round, but flat at the end ; or hollow and 
open, resembling an elephant’s trunk. It also 
shrinks, and grows longer. This animal is said 
to assume the color of those things to which it is 
applied ; but our modern observers assure us, 
that its natural color, when at rest and in the 
shade, is a bluish gray; though some are yellow, 
and others green, but both of a smaller kind. 
When It is exposed to the sun, the gray changes 
into a darker gray, inclining to a dun color ; and 
its parts, which have least of the light upon them, 
are changed into spots of different colors. The 
grain of its skin, when the light does not sliine 
upon it, is like cloth mixed with many colors. 
Sometimes, when it is hundled, it seems spcckleil 
''ilh dark spots, inclining to green. If it be put 
upon a black hat, it appears to be of a violet 
TOlor: and sometimes, if it be wrapped up in 
linen, it is white ; but it changes color only in 
some parts of the body. — Odmet. 

Chameleon, in astronomy, a constella- 
tion of the southern hemisphere, near the south 
polo, invisible in our latitude. See Astronomy. 
Chameleon, in zoology. See Lacfhta. 

io CdlA'MFER, V. a. Fr. chambrer. To 
channel ; to make furrows or gutters ur>on a 
column. 

Cha'mfer, ti. a. 1 From to chamftr. A 
Cha MFRET, n. small furrow or gutter on 
a column. 

CHAMFERING, in architecture, a phrase 
sfdo anything asld|^)e on the under 

(Daniel), an eminent protestant 
born in ]>auphinc. He was many years 


preacher at Montelimart; from whence be went 
in 1612 to Montauban, to be professor of di- 
vinity, and was killed by a cannon ball during 
the sie^e in 1621. ITie most considerable of his 
works is his Panstratia Catholica, or Wars of the 
Lord, in four volumes folio; in which he treats 
very learnedly of the controversies between the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

CIIA'MLET, n. s. See Camelot. Stuff 
made originally of camel’s hair. 

To make a cfuimlet, draw five lines, waved over- 
thwart, if your diapering consists of a double line. 

Pcacham on Draicimj. 

CHA'MOTS n. y. Fr. chamois. An animal 
of the goat kind, whose skin is made into soft 
leather, called among us shammy. 

These are tlie beasts which you shall cat; the ox, 
the sheep, and wild ox, and the chamois. 

Deuteronomy. 

Chamois, in zoology. See Cahra. 
ClIA’M(.)MILli, M. s. ‘^^ apaiptiKov . An odo* 
riferous plant. 

Cool violets, and orpine growing still, 

Embathcd balm, and cheerful galingah*. 

Fresh costmary, and breathful chaitvnnile, 

Dull poppy, and drink quickening setuale. 

Spenser. 

For though the chamomile , the more it is trodden 
on the faster it grows ; yc-t youth, lh»! more it is wasted , 
the sooner it wears. Shahspeare. 

Posset drink with chamomile flowers. 

Flayer on the flumourt. 

CITA^IOS, or CiiEMOsn, the idol of the 
Moabites. The name comes from a root which, 
in Arabic, signifies to make haste ; for which 
reason many believe Chainos to be the sun, 
whose precipitate course might well procure it 
the name of swift or speedy. Others have con- 
founded ehamos with the god Harnmon, adored 
not only in Libya and Egypt, but also in Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and the Indies. Macrobius shows 
that llamiiion was the sun ; and the horns, with 
which ho was represented, denoted his rays, 
Calmet is of opinion, that the god llainonus, 
and Apollo Choineus, mentioned by Strabo and 
Ammianus Marcellinus, was the very same as 
Chainos or the sun. 'riiese deities were wor- 
shipped in many of the eastern provinces. 
Some w'ho go upon the resemblance of the 
Hebrew term ehamos, to that of the Greek K(itfW(,\ 
have believed chainos to signify Bacchus the goil 
of drunkenness. St. .Jerome, and with him 
most other interpreters, take Chainos and Poor 
for the same deity. But if Baal-Peor w(!re the 
same as Tammuz or Adonis, Chainos must bo 
the god of the sun. 

ClIAMOL’NI, an elevated valley of the Alps, 
situated at the foot of Mont Blanc. See Ai.es 
and Blanc. 

(HIAMP,v.rt. > Fr. champai/er. To bite 
Chomp, 11 . > 1 . 5 with the frequent action of 
the teeth ; to devour violently and voraciously. 
To perform frequently the action of biting, as a 
horse bites the bit ; mashing with the teeth. 

They began to repent of that they had done, ond 
irefiilly to champ upon the hit they had taken into 
their mouths. Hooker. 
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Coffee and opium are tsiken down, tohacro hut in 
smoko, and betel is but champed in the mouth wilb a 
little lime. Bacon^ 

Muttering and champing, as thougli his cud had 
troubled him, he gave occasion to Musidoris, to come 
near him. Sidney, 

The fiend replyM not, overcome with rage ; 

Rut, like a proud steed reined, went haughty on. 
Champing his iron curb. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

CHAM PAGNE,a ci-devant province of France, 
about 1G2 miles Ionic, and 112 broad. It was 
bounded on the north by IlainauU and Luxem- 
buric, on the east by l.orraine and Franclrs 
Comte, on the south by Ihir^undy, and on the 
west by the Isle of Franco and Soissonnois. Its 
principal rivers are the Meuse, Seine, Marne, 
Aube, and Aine. Its chief trade consists in ex- 
cellent wine, all sorts of corn, linen dot’ll, wool- 
len stuffs, cattle, and sheep. It was divided 
into the hiuher and lower, and Troyc.s was the 
capital. Its sub-divisions wore Champagne 
Proper, Khemois, Kethclois, Pertois, \ allage, 
Hassigni, Senonois, and I h ie Champenoise. It 
now forms the <lepartnients of Ardennes, Aube, 
Marne, and rp])er Marne. 

(.’iiAMPAGNK PnocKK, onc of tliG eight ci- 
devant sub-divisions of ClMm]>agne, compre- 
hended the towns of Troyes, Clialons, St. Metie- 
hould, h'.pernay, and X'ertus. 

C ! 1 A' M PAIGX, 7i. .S'. Pr . champ/iipie ; I tal. 
aitnpapia, from Latin, campus. A Hat 0 })en 
coutitry. 

In thi* ;j})nsrs of tlicnistoms, mosccnis, you have a 
fair chamjmifpt laid open to you, in uliieh you may at 
large streldi out yuuriJi.scour.se, 

Spenser's State of !, eland. 
Of all t1ies(‘ bounds. 

With shadowy forests ami with chainyaltpis richM, 

We inakt; thee lady. Shahspoare, 

Front his side tsvo rivers {lowt'd, 

The one winding, the otlier straight, and left between 
Fair ehumptiipn, with less rivttrs iiilerveued. Milton. 

CIIAMPAIN, or Pot s r (di i uciax, iti he- 
rald ryj a mark of <bshonor in tlnr <'oaf of arms 
<.f him who kills a prisoticr of war, after he has 
cried quarter. 

CHAMP j)K iXl .ARS, French, i. c. the field of 
Mars, an extensive field in Paris, which, in 17*10, 
was liued up in the form of an ampliithealre, 
capable of iiolding nearly a million of pcttjtle, 
for the purpose of celebrating the anniversary of 
the revolution, .Inly l lth, 17o0. 

CHAM i'AN EF.U, a town and district of 
the province of (jujerat, Hintlo.stan, sittralod 
between the twenty-second and twenty-third 
degrees of northern lalilude. it is Vrounded on 
the north by Codra, on the east liy the Mahratta 
territories of Holkar, on the south by the N«:r- 
budda river, and on the west by Baroach ; it is 
subject to the Mahrattas, jiart of it belonging to 
Scindeab, the remainder to the Ciiifowar This 
territory in 1803 was conquered by the British, 
but at the peace the forts once belonging to 
Scindeab were restored ; and the Cuicowar be- 
came one of our allies. 

Champankeh, the town, wua formi rly the 
capital of Gujerat, and has a citadel on the top 
of a lofty rncuntain. The great natural and 
;^riificia.l strength of the place, the fuin.i of 


Hindoo templeSf See. indicate its past importance 

but the present houses are mean huts. 

CHA^MPERipii^^, n. s. From champerty 
in law. Such as move suits, or cause them to'bi 
moved, cither , by their own or others procure- 
ment, and pursue, at their proper costs, to haw 
part of the land ip contest, or part of the gains 
— Cowell. 

CIlA'MPEin’Y, n. s. Yr.champurt; inlaw 
A maintenance of any man in his suit, while de- 
])ending, upon condition to have part of Ur 
thing when it is recovered. It is used in Chaucei 
to signify share of land ; partnership in power 
— Id. 

Tlm.s may ye seen, that wisdom ne riehesso 
Reuuto ne sleightc, strengthe nc hardines.se/ 

?Se may with Venus holdcn champarte. 

For as hire liste the world may slic gie, 

Chaucer's Cnnterlnvrg Taka, 
Champerty, is a bargain with the plainfif} 
or defendant, campum partire, to divifle the kind 
or other matters .sued for lielwecn them, if ikf y 
prevail at law; whereupon the champerlor is to 
carry on the party’s suit at his own expense. 
CJiampert, in the ci-devant French law, signified 
a similar division of profits, being a part of the 
crop annually due to the landlord. In oursen.se 
of the word, it signifies the purchasing of a suit, 
or right of .suing; a practice so much abhorrcil 
by our law, that it is one main reason why 
chose in action, or thing of which one hath the 
right but not the po.sse.ssion, is not assignable in 
coinmon law ; because no man should piirclinsc 
any ]nctcTicc to sue in another’s right. These 
pests of society were severely animadverted on 
by the Roman law ; and were punished hy the 
forfeiture of a third part of their goods and per 
petual infamy. And it is enacted by statute :i3 
Henry VHI. c. 0, that no one shall sell or pur 
chase any pretended right or title to laud, links'- 
the vender hath received the profits thereof for 
one wliole year before such grant, or hath hem 
in actual po.ssession of the laud, or of the revri- 
sion or rem iindor ; on pain that both jiureliaser 
and vendtrr shall each forfeit the value of such 
laud to the king and the prosecutor. 

CH AMI'l'I iN( )N, n. s. Yr. champignon ; 
kind of mushroom. 

Tl has fln! rescinldancc of a \:irgc champit/non l)pfoi-f 
it is opoiH’d, bramdiiug out into a large roiuol kiioh. 

yyotHlu'iird. 

C.’ILVM PIOX, 71. s. Si V. a. Fr. cfmmpiov» 

cfonpione ; (Joth. kiumpur; Teut. Am w/'t - 
Sax. cempe. A warrior; one who iindeitak'S 
a cause in single combat ; a man bold in cuiUosi. 
To cbainpion is to espouse a cause ; to unilerlakc 
its defence ; to challenge to the combat, uf 
whatever nature the combat may be. 

There ’va.s no none with (jiamelyii. 

That woldc wnvsth; more. 

For he handled the champion 
So wondcrously soit . {^luitieer's Canterbury Tuhf‘ 
The champion stout 

Eftsoones dismounted from his courser brave. 

And to the dwarfs awhile his needless speiie he ga'*'* 

Spt’nscf. 

A stouter champion npvcr handled sM'ord. 

^ Shakspeare. 
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The seed of Banquo kings ! 

Hather than so, come. Fate, into the list, - 
And chtmpion me, to the utterance. Shakupeare. 

la many armies the matter should be tried by duel 
^^^een two champhna. ,, Bacon. 

Q light of Trojans, and support of Troy, 

'I'liy father's champion, and'thy country’s joy ! 

' Dryden, 

This makes you incapable of conviction ; and they 
applaud themselves as scalous ctiampiom for truth, 
when indeed they are contending for errour. Locke. 
.Will not our own and fellow-nations sneer. 

To view these charnpiona cheated of their fame, 

• By foes in fight o’erthrowu, yet victors here, 

^Vhere Scorn her linger points through many a coming 
year. Byron. Childe Harold. 

Champion, in the ancient sense of the won], 
was a person who fought instead of those that, 
by custom, were ohlig(?d to accept the duel, but 
had a juSt excuse for dispensing with it, as be- 
ing too old or infirm, being ecclesiastics, or the 
like. See Battel. 

Champion of the King, campio regis, an 
ancient ollicer, who, at the coronation of our 
kings, when the king is at dinner, rides armed 
cap-a-pee, into Westminster Hall, and makes 
proclamation and challenge, in defence of the 
king’s right to the crown. See Coronation. 

CllAMPJLAlN, a lake of the Unite! States 
of North America, situated between New York 
and Vermont, formerly part of the dividing line 
between these states. 

CIIANCU, 71 . s., V. w., & Fr. chance ; 

Cha'm Ki i’i,, ^from Lat. ca- 

Cha'nce-medi.ey, A-. Lsiis, cudentia. 

CHA'NCEAHi.r., ad}. J An event, ac- 

cident, hazard ; anything fortuitous ; luck. For- 
tune or misfortune ; whatever is accidental or 
ca.sual ; applied to persons and kings. The verb 
IS used in all these senses, (’hance-medley is a 
term in law. 

Myself would offer you t’ accompany 
In this adventurous vhajurful jeopardy. Spenser. 
The trial thereof was cut off by the cham^cabtc coin- 
ing thither of the king of Iberia. Sid7iey. 

Now w'c’ll together, and the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel! Shuksprnre. 

Think* what a chanee thou ehanecst on \ but think - 
Thou hast thy mistress still. Id. 

These things arc comuiouly not observed, but left 
to take their chatice. Bae,on’s K.ssnys. 

AeJiunce, hut chaiu',e may lead, where I may uioei 
•Some wandering spirit of heaven, hy fountain side, • 
Ih in thick shade retired. Milton's Paradise. Lost. 


If such an one should have the ill hap, at any 
time, to strike a man dead with a smart saying, it 
ought, in all reason and conscience, to be judged but 
^ chance- tnedley. South. 

('hance is but a mere name, and really nothing in 
Itself j a conception of our minds, and only a eom- 
priidious way of speaking, whereby we would express, 
that such effects as are commonly attributed tt» efmnee, 
verily produced hy their true and proper causes, 
without their design to produce them. Bentley. 
should they part, malicious tongues would say, 
“Cy met like chance companions on the way. 

Dry den. 



Of chance or change O let not man complain, 
“•we shall he never, never cease to wail. Beattie. 

VoL. V. - 


Suflfering, I suffer not — sincerely love, 

Yet feel no touch of that enlivening ilame ; 

As chance inclines mo, unconcerned I move. 

All times, and all events, to me the same. Cotoper. 
CiiANCEii, Doctrine of, that branch of ana- 
lysis whicli investigates the probability of given 
events taking place, from an examination of the 
circumstances under which they can happen ; a 
science toUilly unknown to the ancients. 

'About the year 1654, JM. Nieu, a friend of 
the celebrated Pascal, though himself unac- 
quainted with mathematics, proposed to the 
philosopher the following (piestions. 1. Two 
guiuesters wanting each a certain number of 
points in a game, agree to desist from playing ; 
now ought the money lo be divided between them ? 

2. In how many throws may a person undertake 

10 throw a <!ertain number of points with two 
dice ! The problems occasioned a correspon- 
dence between Pascal, Jloberval, Fermat, and 
other celebrated mathematicians of that day. 
Their ingenuity was exerted in tlahr .solution, 
and the discussion which they occasioned led 
inevilalily to the determination of the principles 
on which the science rests. 

Pascal discoveriRl the solution of both these 
problems, but they were not ]»ublished until 
after his deatVi, in a work entitled Triangle 
Arithmetiijue. Huygens answered the second 
of these ])ioblpms in the year 1057, and pub- 
lished liis solution in a small work entitled 
tiociiiia de Fudo Ahsc ; it is given by Schooten, 
at the end of his work F.xeicitationes Geome- 
trica?. Huygens here pro])osed live problems 
on chances for solution, as a sort of challenge 
to mathematicians : the novelty of the subject 
and the celebrity of the proposer attracted 
great attention ; and many papers were now 
puhlisht'd on various branches of this subject, 
in the transactions of different learned societies. 

An applicalion of this theory, of the greatest 
importance and utility, was soon afterwards 
made hy a distinguished philosopher. Dr. Hal- 
Icfy iuvcstigaleil the suliject of life-annuities 

011 the theory of ehaiiees, and gave, in the 
P.Uith numln rof the Philosophical Transactions, 
a table of the ])robahililies of life for every live 
ycais, from one year to seventy. The same 
application was made by Hudde ; and the cele- 
brated Craig, a Scotch mathematician, applied 
it to the estimation of moral evidence. 

In 1685 James Bernonilli jiroposed, in the 
.Tonrual des a vans de I 'ranee, two ]>rol)Iems 
relating to the doctrine of chances: and, as they 
remained unanswtneil, he himself gave their 
solution five years afterwards, in the l.cipsic 
Ads. He afterwards undertook a work De arte 
Conjectandi, in which the subject \s treated more 
at length : but liernouilli died before he com- 
pleteci it. It was published in 17U3, and was 
translated by the late baron Masmes, and re- 
ceiver! from him copious notes and commen- 
taries. 

Subsequently ajipeared IMontmort's F.ssai 
d’ Analyse sur le jeux d<! Hazard, and in 1713 a 
second edition of this work was published, much 
enlarged and improved, aqd containing some 
letters which had passed between him and John 
and Nicholas Bernouilli on tins subject. jJe 

V 
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here mentioned two works, which appeared in Def. 2. The expectation of an event ‘ 
the interval between the first and second edition present value of any sum or thine which ii * 
of his work, the one a Latin thesis of N. Ber- pends, either on happening or failine of o./i* 

nouilli, the other the production of De Moivre, an event. 

and entitlecl De MensurA Sortis, first published Def. 3. Kvents,^are independent, when th 

in the Philosophical Transactions for 1710. happening or failing of any one of them, neither 
This paper contained some reflections on the increases nor lessens the probability of the rest. 

analysis of Montmortj which elicited a reply Def. 4. Two events are contrary, when one 
from the latter in his second edition; this w.as of them must, and both together cannot happen 
answered by De Moivre in the preface to his Prop. 1. If an event may take place in n dif- 
Doctrine of Chances, published in 1718, re- ferent ways, and each of these be equally likely 
published in 1738, and again 1750. The two to happen, the probability that it will take place 
latter editions of this work may be considered in a specified way, is properly represented by i 
as containing a complete exposition of the sci- certainty being represented by unity ; or, which 
ence of chances. After the publication of the is the same thing, if the value of certainty be 
second edition of De Moivro’s work, the doc- unity, the value of the expectation that the event 
trine of chances became extremely popular, and will happen in a specified way is J. 
many works have since been published on the For the sum. of all the probabilities is cer- 
subjcct. The most esteemed of these arc Simp- tainty or unity, because the event must happen 
son On the A'ature and Laws of Chance, in 1740. in some one of the ways, and the probabilities 
Clark’s Law of Chance, 1748. In 1781 a work are equal, therefore, each of them is J. And if 
was published by the celebrated Condorcet, on the certainty be «, the value of the expectation 
this .subject, besides occasional essays in the yKII be -• 

works of various other authors, as D’Alembert’s \Ve gladly avail ourselves of the followinr^ 
Opuscula, Dodson’s Mathematical Repository, illustration of this interesting subject, from Mr" 
vol. ii. I’rice, Philosophical Transactions, 1762, w. Upcott’s collection of original letters. U 
^Varin^, Philosophical Transactions, 1791. See forms part of Mr. Secretary Pepys’ corrcsnoii- 
also Montucla, llistoire des ISIathematiques, dtnee, and contains the subject of a very curious 

tom iii. p. 380. question with its solution, by Sir Isaac (then 

of Chances. The circumstances and Mr.) Newton, 
limitations under which events may happen, are a hath six dice in a box, with which ho is 
so various, that it is impossible to reduce the to least one six, for a wager laid with U 

method of proceeding m each case to any general ^ hath twelve dice in another box, with 
rni.'thod : in this then, as in some of the higher is to fling at least two sixes, for a 

branches of analysis, much must be left to the wager laid with S. 

judgment of the analyst; and no subject re- (" hath eighteen dice in another box, with 
quires more his care and attention. which he is to fling at least three sixes, for a 

Def. 1. The probability of an event is the wager laid with T. 
ratio of the number of chances in favor of its q’he stakes of R, S, and T, are equal; what 
happening, to the number of all the chances ought A, 13, and C, to stake, that the parties 

both in favor of its happening and against it. may play upon equal advantage ? 


To compute this, I sot down the following progro.ssions of niimbf?r.s ; 


Progr. 1. 

2 

3 

4 


6 

the number of the dice. 

2. 

1 

3 

6 

10 

1.5 


3. 

36 

216 

1206 

7776 

466.56 

the number of all the cbnnces upon them. 

4. 

25 

125 

625 

3125 

1562.5 

the number of chances without sixes. 

5. 

5 

25 

125 

625 

3125 


6. 

10 

75 

500 

312.5 

18750 

chances for one six, and no more. 

7. 

1 

/J 

25 

125 

625 

8. 

1 

15 

150 

1250 

9375 

chances for two sixes, and no more. 


The progressions in this table are thus found : 1.5, 6 x 2.5 ~ 1.50, 10 X 125 n: 1250, &c. 

the first progression, which expresses the number and by these rules the progressions may be con- 
of the dice, is an arithmetical one : viz. 1, 2, 3, tinued on to as many dice as you plea.se. 

4,5, &c. the second is found, by adding to Now, since A j^lays with six dice, to know 
every term, the term of the progression above what he and R ought to stake, I consult the 
it, viz. 0-j-lzil, l-f-2ii;3, 3-4-8“6, numbers in the column under six, and theie, 
G + 4 rz 10, 10 -f- 5 “ 15, &c. the third pro- from 46,650, the number of all the chances upon 
gre.ssion, which expresses the number of all the those dice expressed in the third progression, I 
chances upon the dice, is fouud by m>; implying subduct 1.5,625, the number of all the chances, 
the number 6 into itself continually; md the without a six expressed in the fourth; and the 
fourth, fifth, and seventh, are found by multi- rernaiiuler, 31,031, is the number of ad d’*! 

plying the number 5 into itself (ontitii’ally ; the chances, with one six, or above : therefore the 

sixth is found by multiplying the leims of the stake of A must be to the stake of R, 
first and fifth, viz. 1 X 1 zz: 1, 2 x 5 zz 10, er|ual advantage, as 31,031 to 15,625) ® 

3 X 25 zz: 75, 4 x 125 zz 500, &o. and the 1 ; for their .stakes must be as their expectations, 

-eighth is found by multiplying the terms of the that is, as tlie number of chances which 

second and seventh, viz. 1 x 1 zz 1, 3 x 5 zz: for them. In like manner, if you would no^ 
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bat B and S ought to stake upon twelve dice, 
Tjroduce the progressions to the column of twelve 
Sice and the sum of the numbers in the fourth 
and ’sixth progressions, viz. 244,140,625 + 
585^937,500 = 830,078,125, will be the number 
of chances for S ; and this number, subducted 
from the number of all ‘the chances in the third 
progression, viz. 2,176,782,336, will leave 
1,346,704,211, the number of chances for B; 
therefore the stake of B would be to the stake 
of S, as 1,346,704,211 to 830,078,125, or 
to 1. And so, by producing the pro- 
gressions to the number of eighteen dice, and 
taking the sum of the numbers in the fourth, 
sixth, and eight progressions, for the number of 
the chances for T, and the difference between 
this number, and that in the third column, for 
the number of the chances for C, you will have 
the proportion of their stakes upon ecjual ad- 
vantage. And thence it will appear, that when 
the stakes of K, S, and T, are units (suppose 
one pound or one guinea), and by consequence 
equal, the stake of A must be greater than that 
of B, and that of B greater than that of (j, and 
therefore A has the greatest expectation. The 
question might have been thus stated, and an- 
swered in fewer words : if Peter is to have but 
one throw for a stake of £l000, and has his 
choice of throwing cither one six at least upon 
six dice, or two at least upon twelve, or three 
at least upon eighteen, wliich throw ought he to 
choose; and of what value is his chance or expec- 
tation upon every throw, were he to sell it? 
Answer ; upon six dice there are 46^,656 chances, 
whereof 31,031 are for him; upon twelve, there 
are 2, 176,782,336 chances, whereof 1 ,346,704,2 1 1 
are for him : therefore his chance, or expecta- 
tion, is worth the ^^g^th part of £l000, in the 
first case, and the part of £1000, in 

the second ; that is, £t)65 Os. 2d. in the first 
case, and £618 13s. 4(1. in the second. In the 
third case, the value will be found still less. 

CllA'NCEL, 71 . s. Prom Lat. cancclli^ lat- 
tices, with which the chancel was enclosed. 
Tl>e eastern part of the church, in which the 
altar is placed. 

Wkether it be allowable or no, that tlic minister 
should say service in the chancel. Hooker. 

The chancel of this church is vaulted with a singli: 
Slone, of four feet in thickness, and an hundred and 
fourteen in circumference. Addison on Italy. 

Cuancki,, is that part of the choir of a cliurch, 
between tlie altar and tlie rail tluit inclo.ses it, 
where the minister is placed at the celebration 
of the coinmunion. The riglii of a seat and a 
sepulchre in the chancels is one of the privileges 
of founders. ^ 

^'^^A'NCPLLOlt, n. s. canccllarim ; PT. 
ihancellier 'y from cancellarc literas, vel scriptum 
hneii per medium ducta damnarc; and seeineth 
Itself likewise to be derived a cancellis, which 
signify all one with KiyKhi a lattice ; that i£, 
a thing made of wood or iron bars, laid cross- 
'l^ys one over another, so that a man may see 
ituugh them in and out. It may be thought 
'a judgment seats were compassed in with bars, 

0 Uetend the judges and other offict;rs from the 
FOSS of the multitude, and yet not to hinder any 
man s view. 
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Yice-chatuselbri whose knowledge is but small. 
And chanceUort who nothing know at all ; 
lU-brooked the generous spirit, iu those days. 

When learning was the certain road to praise, 

When nobles, with a love of science blessed. 
Approved in others what themselves possessed. 

Churchill, 

Turn-out, you rogue ! how like a beast you lie. 

Go, buckle to the law. I-s this an hour 
To stretch your limbs? you'll ne'er he chancellor, 

Drydcn, jun. 

Aristides was a person of the strictest justice, and 
best acquainted with the laws, as well as forms, of 
their government ; so that he was, in a manner, chan- 
cellor of Athens. Stcift. 

CiiANCEr.T.ou, in the Roman law, wa.s at first 
only a chief notary under the emperors : and was 
called cancellarius, becauso he sat liehind a 
lattice, to avoid being crowded by the people : 
though some derive the word from cancellare, to 
cancel. See Cuancf.ry. This officer was af- 
terwards invested with a general superinten- 
dcncy over the rest of the officers of the prince. 
From the Roman empire it passed to the Ro- 
man churcfi, ever emulous of imperial state : 
and hence every bishop has to this (lay his chan- 
cellor, See below. When the modern king- 
doms of Europe were established upon the ruins 
of the empire, almost every state preserved its 
trhancellor, with different jurisdictions and dig- 
nities, according to their constitutions. But in all 
of them he seems to have had the supervision 
of charters, letters, and such other public instru- 
ments of the crown as were authenticated in the 
most solemn manner; and, therefore, when the 
seals came in use, lie had always the custody of 
the king’s great seal. 

Chancellor, Lord High of (iiiEAT Bri- 
tain, ou Ijord Keeper of the (ini.AT Seal 
is the highest honor of llio long robe, being cre- 
ated by the mere delivery of the king’s great seal 
into his custody ; whereby he ])ccomes, without 
writ or patent, an officer of the greatest weiglit 
and power of any subsisting in the kingdom, 
lie is a privy eouii-sellor by lbs office ; and, ac- 
cording to lord chancellor I'.llesmere, prolocutor 
of the house of lords by prescription. To him 
belongs the appointment of all the justices of 
peace throughout the kingdom. Being in for- 
mer times commonly an ecclesiastic, for none 
else w’cre then capable of an office so cx^nversant 
in writing, and yircsiiling over the royal chapel, 
he became keeper of tlie king’s conscience; vi- 
sitor ill right of the king, of all hospitals and 
colleges of the king’s foundation ; and jiatroii 
of all the king’s livings under £20 per annum, in 
the king’s book, lie is the general guardian ol 
all infants, ideots, and lunatics ; and has tlie 
superintendence of all charitable institutions in 
the kingdom- -over and above tlie extensive 
jurisdiction which lie exercises in his judicia*. 
capacity in the court of chancery. He lakes 
precedence of every temporal lonl, except the 
royal family, and of all others except the arch- 
bishop of ('anterbiiry. It is declared, by stat. 
25, Edward lU. treason to slay tlie (’hancel- 
lor in Ills place, and doing his office. In his 
judicial capacity, all tlio other otliceis of the 
court of chancery are his assistai'-ts, \ iz. the vie©- 
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chancellor, the master of the rolls, tlie masters in ones, if lay or married, must be a doctor of fi, 
chancery, &c. civil law in some university. 

The Masteit of the Rolls in England hath Chancellor of Tup Dociiv of Lancaste 
judicial power, and may sit for the chancellor; is an officer 4;^efore ^om, or his deputy, th^ 
but he has certain causes assigned him to hear court of trie . du<^y her of Lancaster is 

and decree. By his office he is chief of the held; being a spe«al jurisdiction concerning all 

masters in chancery, and chief clerk of the petty manner of equity relating to lands holden of the 
bag office. The master of tlie rolls in Ireland king in right of the duchy oi I^ncaster. 


has a similar authority. 

I’he office of Vice Chancellor was creafeil by 
stat. George IJI. c. 24, by wlricb the crown 
is empowered to appoint by letters patent, some 
barrister of fifteen years standing, to be an ad- 
ditional judge and assistant to the lord clian- 
cellor, lord keeper, or lords commissioners of 
the great seal of the united kingdom, in the dis- 
charge of their respective offices, to ho called 
Cice Chnucillor of Kng/anif to hold such office 
during his good behaviour, lie is empowered 
to hear and determine all causes depending in 
the court of chancery in England, either as a 
court of law or equity, or incident to any mi- 
nisterial office of the said court, or submitted to 
such court or to the lord chancellor, &e. by any 
act of parliament, as the chancellor, Ike. shall 
direct ; and all decrees, orders, &c. made by the 
vice-chancellor shall be valid, as acts of the 
court, but suliject to be reversed or altered by 
the lord chaueellor. Sec. and no such decree, &c. 
shall he enrolled till signed by the chancellor, 
&c. Tt is ex])re.ssly provided that the vice- 
chancellor shall not have power to reverse or 
alter any decree, 8<o. made by the chancellor, 
See. unless authorised by the chancellor, &c. so 
to do ; nor 1o reviTse any decree or order of the 
master of the rolls, lie shall sit for the chan- 
cellor, i^c. when required, and while the chan- 
cellor is also sitting, and have a separate court, 
and shall rank ne.\t to the master of the rolls, 
and have a secretary, Irain-htarer, usher, &c. 
He may he removed hy address of hotli houses. 

I lis salary is £.'5000 per antuiiri, to he paid out of 
the interest of uttclaimed stiitors’ money. This 
offictf, although it has been ably dischargefl, yet, 
in allowing an appeal to the chancellor, it lias 
but little relieved the delays of the court. 

'i/ie fv'dcc Alnsfcrs in Cfianccn/^ the six 
clerks, the ciirsitors, register, master of the suh- 
pama office, Ike. are other oOicers of the chan- 
cellor’s court, whose duties we need not parti- 
cularise. 

There is also a lord lii h chancellor of 
Ireland; hut the lord chaticidK'r of (ircat Mri- 
tain, holds the great si al of the united kincfloin. 
tSec .03 (ieorge III. c. 24. 4'he former office of 
the lord chancellor of Scotland is now filled by 
a lord keeper of the great se,;l, with u salary of 
£:30()0 a-ye.ir. 

£’//(? (’jiA M r. F.i. OK OF AX I'NrvrKsijY .srals 
the di])lomas, or letters of (jegrt'e«, provision, 
ike. given in the university, either pcis< lally or 
hy Ins vice-chancellor. He aU-o holds vhat is 
called the cliancellor’s court. See C.v.MiMiiuoK 
and OxioKi). 

CiiANCFf f.oH OF A ILocrsi. ; or, oi .i bishop, 
a person ap])ointed to liold the bishop s courts, 
and to assist him in rnati»;rs of ccciesiasiical law. 
This officer, a.s well as all otlier ecclesiastical 


Lancasteh, Duchy of. 

CirANCELLon OI THE Exchequer, is a grea 
officer of the crown, who, it is thought, wiu 
originally appointed for the qualifying extre- 
mities in the Exchequer i he sometimes sits in 
court, and in the Exchequer Chamber; and 
with the judges of the court, orders things to 
the king’s best benefit, lie is mentioned in 
statute 2.5, II. 8. c. 16 ; and has by the statute 
33 11. c. 39, power with otlicrs, to compound for 
the forfeitures upon penal statutes, bonds and 
recognisances, entered into to the king : he has 
also great authority in the management of the 
royal revenue, &c. w’hich seems of late to be his 
chief business, being commonly the first coin- 
nii.ssioner of the treasury. 

CiiANCF.T.T.oii (Richard'), a brave English 
navigator, in the sixteenth century. He was 
appointed commander of one of the vessels sent 
out under Sir Hugh Willoughby, to discover 
a north-west passage to China, in 1553. Sebas- 
tian Cabot, who projected this voyage, and who 
was then in great favor with Edward V I. ob- 
tained letters of recommendation, in Latin, 
Greek, and other languages, to the sovereigns in 
tlie north-east, parts of the world ; but Sir llugh 
Willoughby was parted from his company, and 
peri.shed on the coast of Lapland, where he had 
stopped to winter. Captain (Chancellor was, 
however, more fortunate, and having discovered 
Russia, was introduced to the grand duke, John 
Basilovitz, by whom lie was graciously received, 
and obtained permission for the English to tradt- 
in his dominions. When he returned to Jui- 
glaiul king Edward was dead, but (picen Mary 
was not in.scnsible of the advantages held out 
by the discovery of enlarging the national ooni- 
nierce, and a company of advenlurcrs was in- 
corporalcd, wlio sent captain Cfiancellor again 
to Russia. He was returning to .England, ac 
corn pained by a Russian ambassador and suite, 
hut was urifoi tunately wrecked on the coast ot 
Norway, where he perished, after exerting him- 
self in tlie liravest manner to save the Russians, 
wlio arrived in J^ondon in 1557. 

CrjA'NCFM.oKsiiie, fi.s. The office of chan- 
cellor. 

'i'he Sunday aft«?r Morn pavi* up his chancell<fnf>iv 
Ilf Eni;l:ind, ho t-ainn himself to his wife’.s pew, ami 
used till* usual wurdu of his gcntlenian-usher, Mathu-’. 
my lord is gone. Camden. 

(^hancf-.M KDi.EY, in law, is defined a case 
where one is doing a lawful act, and a person u 
killed by ciiaiice thereby ; for if the act be urr 
lawful, it is lelony. If a person cast, not im 
tending harm, a stone, which liappens to hit 
whereof he dies ; or shoots an arrovv in an ht^S ' 
way, and another that ])asseth hy is killed tliei^ 
witli; or if a workman, in throwing down 
bi.sli from a house after warning to take care, 
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kills a person ; or a schoolmaster in correcting 
bis scholar, a master his servant, or an otficer in 
whipping a criminal in #. re^9^able manner, 
happens to occasion, ^th ; iuis chance- 
mecUey and misadventure. If a man whips his 
horse in a street to make him gallop, and the 
horse runs over a child and kills it, it is man- 
slaughter ; hut if another whips the horse, it is 
nianslaughter in him, and chance-medley in the 
rider. 

CIIA'NCERY, ». s. From chancidlor; proba- 
bly chancellery, then shortened. The court of 
equity and conscience, mcMlerating the rigor of 
other courts, that are tied to the letter of the 
law ; whereof the lord chancellor of England is 
the chief judge, or the lord keeper of the great 
seal. 

The contumacy and contomj)t of the party must be 
signified in the court of cfuincery, by the bishop’s let- 
ters under the seal episcopal. Aylijfe’s Pnrrrgim. 

(hiANCERY, as an extraordinuri/ court, pro- 
ceeds by the rules of equity and conscience ; 
and moderates the rigor of th(! common law, 
considering the intention rather than the words 
of the law. It gives relief for and against in- 
fants, notwithstanding their minority, and for and 
against married women, notwithstanding their 
coverture. All frauds and deceits for which there 
is no redress at common law ; all breaches of trust 
and confidence ; and accidents, as to relieve ob- 
ligors, mortgagers, &c. against penalties and 
forfeitures, where the intent was to pay the debt, 
are here remedied : for in chancery, a forfeiture 
See. shall not bind, where a thing may be done 
after or compensation made for it. Also this 
court gives relief against the extremity of un- 
reasonable engagements entered into without 
consideration ; obliges creditors that are unrea- 
sonable to compound with an unfortunate debtor; 
and makes executors, &c. give security and pay 
inteiest for money that is to lie long in their 
hands. This court may contirm title to lands, 
though one hath through mistake lost his wri- 
tings ; and render conveyances, deft'tTive through 
mistake, &c. good and perfect. In chancery, 
copy holders may be relieved against the ill- 
usage of their lords ; enclosures of lands tliat 
are common be decreed ; and this court may 
decree money or lands given to charitable uses, 
oblige men to account with each other. &c. But 
in all cases where the plaintiif can have his re- 
medy in law, he ought not to be relieved in chan- 
cery; and a tiling which may be tried by a jury 
is not triable in this court. 

(;)hancery, as an ordinary legal court, holds 
pleas of recognizances acknowledged in the 
eliancecy, writs of scire facias, for repeal of 
letters patent, writs of partition, &c. and also of 
all personal actions by or against any ofticcr of 
the court. Sometimes a supersedeas, or writ of 
privilege, has been granteil to discharge a person 
out of prison ; hence may be had a habeas cor- 
pus prohibition, &c. in the vacation ; -m«l here 
a subpoena may be had to force witnesses to ap- 
pear in other courts, when they have no power 
to call them. But, in prosecuting causes, if the 
parties descend to issue, this court cannot try it 
“y jttry ; but the lord chancellor delivers the re- 
oord into the King’s Bench to be tried there; 


and after trial it is to be remanded into the chan- 
cery, and there judgment given ; though if there 
be a demurrer in law, it shall be argued in this 
court. In this court is also kept the officina 
justitise ; out of which all original writs that pass 
under the great seal, all commissions of charitable 
uses, sewers, bankruptcy, idiocy, lunacy, and 
the like, do issue ; and for which it is always 
open to the subject, who may there at any time 
demand and have, ex debito justitim, any writ 
that his occasions may call for. ’Piicse writs, 
relating to the business of the subject, and the 
returns of them, were, according to tlie sim- 
plicity of ancient times, originally kept in 
hanaperia, in a hamper, and tlie others (rrdating 
to such matters wherein the crown is mediately or 
immediately coiieerned) were pres(!rved in a little 
sack or hag, in parva hagga : and hence arose 
the distinction of the haua^jer otlicat, and the 
petty-bag ofHce, which botli belong to the com- 
mon law court in chancery. 

The proceedings in chancery, are, first to 
file the hill of conqilaint, signed by some counsel 
setting forth tlio fraud or injury done, or wrong 
sustained, and praying relief ; after wliich pro- 
cess of subpeena issues, to compel the defendant 
to appear; when he jiuts in his an.sw'er to the 
bill of complaint, if there be no cause for the 
plea to the jurisdiction of the court, in dis- 
ability of the person, or in bar, ive. Then the 
plaintilf brings his replication, unless he files 
exceptions against the answer as insufiicient, re- 
ferring it to a master to report whether it he 
sutlicient or not; to whicli rejiort exceptions 
may also be made. Suits being sometimes im- 
perfect in their frame, or becoming so by accident 
before their end has been oblainetl ; or the 
interests in the property in litigation being often 
changed, pending tlie suit ; to supply tlie defects 
arising from any such circumstances, new suits 
may become necessary, to add to, or continue, 
or obtain the benefit of, the original suit. A 
litigation commenceil by one party, sometimes 
renders necessary a litigation by another party, 
to operate as a defence, or to obtain a full deci- 
sion on the rights of all parties. Bills filed for 
this purpose arc termed cross bills. Where the 
court lias given judgment on a suit, it will in 
some c;ises permit tliat judgment to be contro- 
verted, suspended, or avoided by a second suit ; 
and sometimes a second suit becomes necessary 
to carry into execution a judgment of the court. 
Suits instituted for any of these purposes are 
also commenced by bill ; and hence arises a 
variety of distinctions of the kinds of bills 
necessary to answer the several purposes ; as 
bills of review which among other causes may 
be brought, whore new’^ matter is discovered, iu 
time, after the decree made, bills of n'vivor, &.c. 
and on all the difi'erenl kinds of bills there may 
bo the same pleadings as on a bill used for in- 
stituting an original suit. It frequently hap- 
pens, that pending a suit, the parties discover 
some error or defect in some of the pleadings ; 
and if this can be rectified by amendment of 
the pleadings, the court will in many cases per- 
mit it. The indulgence is most extensive in the 
case of bills : which being often framed upon 
an inacctirato state of the case, it was formeily 
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the practice to supply their deficiences, and 
avoid the consequences of errors by special re- 
applications : but this tending to long and in- 
tricate pleading, special replication, requiring a 
rejoinder in which the defendant might in like 
nmnner supply defects in his answer, and to 
which the plaintiff might sur-rejoin, the special 
replication is now disused for this purpose : and 
the court will in general permit a plaintiff to 
rectify any error or supply any defect in his bill, 
either by amendment or by a supplemental bill, 
and will also permit, in some cases, a defendant 
in like manner to complete his answer, either by 
amendment or by a further answer. The answer, 
replication, rejoinder, he. being settled, and the 
parties come to issue, witnesses on both sides 
are examined uj)on interrogatories, either in 
court or by commission in the country, wherein 
the parties usually join. l*ublication is then 
made of the depositions, and the cause is set 
down for hearing ; after which follows the de- 
cree. But an appeal lies finally to the house of 
lords. 

CIIA'NCKK, n. s. 2 Fr. chancre ; Ital. can- 

CiiaS’crous, \chero ; Lat. cancer. A 
malignant ulcer, usually arising from venereal 
maladies. 

This small boil or pimplo soon bursts and Icavo.s a 
snro of a correspond inp size, foul and sloughy at the 
bottom, with hard retorted edges, and which, horn the 
corrr)ding appearance which it assumes, has hy the 
French been denominated chancre, a term which we 
have also adopted. Hell im Lvrs Venerea. 

It is possible he was not well cured, and would 
have relapsed w ith a chancre. Wiseman. 

You may think. 1 am too strict in giving so many 
internals in the cure of so small an ulcer as a chancre, 
or rather chanerons callus. Id. 

CUANDF/Id I'.R, 11 . s. I'r. chandeUer. A 
branch for candles. 

CuAXUF.LiLit, in fortification, a kind of 
moveable parapet, con.sisting of a wooden frame, 
made of two upright stake.s, about six feet high, 
with cross planks between tluan ; serving to sup- 
j)ort fitcines to cover the pioneers. 

CIIANDFRNAGOIIK, a town of Iliiidostan 
Proper, in Bengal, on the 1 loogly, twenty-one 
leagues above Calcutta. It is a league in cir- 
cumference, and is exposed on the western side; 
but its harbour is excellent,, and the air is as 
pure as it can be on tlie banks of the ( Janges. 
It was originally a French settlement, and had 
a very strong fort, whicli was taken and de- 
stroyed by admiral Watson in. 17.57. 

CHA'N DLER, n. 3. Fr. chandelier. An artisan 
w’ho.se trade is to make candles, c^r a person who 
sells them. A chandler’s shop,, however,, is a 
place for almost every species of j)edling mer- 
chandise. 

1 he sack that thou hast drunken me, Kimihl have 
bought me lighU as good cheap at the dearcM, chan- 
dlers in Kuropc. Shahsi^re, 

Rut wliethcr black or liphter dye.® are Mom, 

I'he chandler's basket on his shoulder bo^ ne. 

With tallov. spots thy coat. flay. 

CiiANDLKR (F.dward ), bishop of Durham, was 
educated at Krnanuel (’ollege, Cambridge. In 
lfi93 he became chaplain to Dr. I.loyd, bislnip 
»>f l.it( hfield and Coventry ; and in 1717 hew.is 


made bishop of the same diocese. In 1 730 he 
was translatqfl to purham, and died in 1750, aged 
about eighty. He was a man of considerable^ 
learning, and, besides publishing various single 
sermons, distinguished himself by his Defence 
of Christianity, from the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, wherein are considered all the ob- 
jections against this kind of proof, advanced in 
a late Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of 
the Christian Religion, which lias gone through 
three editions. IJe also wrote a Chronological 
Di.ssertatiou prefixed to Arnold's Commentary 
on Ecclesiasticus ; and a curious biographical 
Preface to Dr. Cudworth’s Treatise on Morality. 

Chandler (Samuel), D.D., F.R.S., and 
F.S. A., a respectable dissenting minister, chosen 
in 1716, pastor of the Presbyterian congregation 
at Peckham, where he continued some years. 
Here he married, and began to have a consider- 
able family, when, by the fatal South-sea scheme 
of 1720, he lost the whole fortune he had re- 
ceived witli liis wife. He engaged in the tfade 
of a bookseller ; and officiated as joint preacher 
with the learned Dr.Lardner, at the meeting- 
house in Old .lewry, London : in which he after- 
wards succeeded as sole pastor. On the death 
of George Tf. in 1760, Dr. Chandler published a 
seriiiuii on that event, in which he compar(!d that 
prince to kins? David. This gave rise to a 
pamphlet, entitled, The History of the Man ' 
after God’s own Heart; wherein the character 
of David was grossly vilified. Dr. (’handler, 
therefore, published, in 1762, A Review of the 
History of the Man after God’.s own Heart; and 
subsequently a A Critical History of the Life of 
JIavid, 2 vols. fivo. Ho died May 8th, 1766, 
aged seventy-three. In 1768 four volumes of his 
.sermons w’ere published by Dr. Amory ; rmd in 
1777 Wits published in 4to, his Paraphrase and 
Notes on the F.pistles of St. Paul to the Galatians 
and Ephesians, witha ('ritical and Practical Com- 
mentary on the two Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Thessalonians. J.)r. Chandler also wrote, A 
Vindication of the Christian Religion ; Reflec- 
tions on the conduct of the Modern Deists, in 
their late w'ritings against Christianity ; A V’in- 
dreation of the Antiquity and Authority of 
Daniel’s Prophecies, and their Application to 
.lesns Christ; and The History of Persecution. 

CHANDLERY", the art and trade of making 
and selling candles. Generally, the manufacture 
and selling of sealing wax and wafers are united 
with it in J.ondon and other large towns; anil a 
variety of other trades in the country. Our 
present object is not to attempt to enlighten the 
worthy tradesman in his various pursuits, but 
only to exhibit the best modes of manufacturing 
the first of the.se articles, candles. 

I’hcse have been made of various materials. 
Tlic Roman candles were first compaseil of 
Strings surrounded with wax, or dipped in pitch, 
llien of papyrus covered with wax ; and some- 
times of the pith of rushes, and wax or tallow. 
Wax candies were at this early period preferrcil 
on occiLsions of ceremony and for * religioiw 
oflices, and tallow for common use. Lord Bacon 
(Nat. Hist. cent. iv. and viii.) iironoses vanou« 
improvements in the composition of candles, p 
materials to be used for their wicks he . ; an 
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in modern limes different resins, gums, and sa- 
line substances, have been mixed with or substi- 
tuted for tallow, to produce a rilbre durable 
candle, and one that should combine with this 
quality a steadier and brighter fliime. See Ni- 
cholson’s Journal, v. 1. The Chinese, at Can- 
ton, use a kind of candle, half an inch in diameter, 
vfhich they call * lobchock/ The wick is made 
of cotton, and is wrapped round a small stick or 
match of the bamboo cane : the body of the 
candle is of white tallow, coated to about the 
one-thirtieth of an inch thick, with a red waxy 
matter. This ingenious people obtain most of 
their tallow from the vegetable fat of the croton 
scbiferum or tallow-tree. Generally their can- 
dles are firmer than those made of animal tallow, 
and free from all offensive odor ; but they are 
not equal to those of wax, or spermaceti. In- 
ferior candles are also made of grease of too 
little con.sistence to be used, and sometimes of 
animal fat, without the contrivance of being 
coated with the firmer substance of the tallow- 
tree or wax. Their wicks are of different ma- 
terials. Most commonly they use a light inflam- 
mable wood, in the lower extremity of which is 
pierced a small tube to receive an iron pin, which 
is fixed on the flat top of the candlestick, and 
thus supports the candle without the necessity 
of a socket. The candle-makers at Munich have 
for some years prepared tallow candles with 
wooden wicks. But in this country, and as a 
manufacture of some importance, a candle has 
been defined, a cotton or linen wick, loosely 
twisted, and covered with tallow, wax, or sper- 
maceti, in a cylindrical figure ; which, being 
lighted at the end, serves to illuminate a place in 
the absence of the sun. Colton is therefore to 
be considered the staple wick, and tallow or wax 
as composing generally the body of the candle. 

Tallow candles are again of two sorts; the 
dipped and the moulded : called technically dips 
and moulds ; the latter are said to liave been first 
invented by a M. Brez, of Baris, and are a 
modern improvement. Except with regard to 
melting the tallow and preparing the wick, the 
inaifufacture of these two kinds is very different. 

1. Of the cotton and the preparation of the 
wick . — llie best cotton for candle-wicks, and 
that which is said to be generally used for mould 
candles, comes from Turkey, and other parts of 
the Levant, packed in bales, and has often been 
tlic source of alarm, as likely to communicate the 
plague or other infectious disorders : that used 
for common candles is said to be brought from 
Smyrna in the wool, which grows on trees in a 
uut-shape, the shell enclosing the cotton. 

The chandler employs women to wind the 
cotton into large balls ; he then takes five, six, 
or eight of these balls, and drawing out the 
threads from each, cuts them into proper lengths, 
according to the size of the candles wanted, 
f he machine for cutting the cotton is a smooth 
“oard, made to be fixed on the knees ; on the 
upper surface are the blade of a razor and a 
round piece of cane, placed at a certain distance 
from one another, according to the length of the 
cotton wanted ; tlie cotton is carried round the 
cane, and, being brought to the razor, is instantly 
!»cparated from the several balls. The next 


operation is denominated * pulling the cotton,’ by 
which the threads are laid smooth, all knots and 
unevennesses removed, and, in short, the cotton is 
rendered fit for use. It is now spread, that is, 
placed at equal distances, on rods about half an 
inch in diameter and three feet long; these are 
called ‘broaches.’ When this dressing, as it is 
called, is not sufficient to keep the wicks sepa- 
rate from each other on the dipping sticks, a 
number of them are dipped in melted tallow, 
and being rubbetl between the palms of the 
hands, the tallow which adheres to them cools, 
and the wick assumes a consistency. 

2. Of rendering and preparing the tallow. — The 
fat of the sheep and' the ox furnished by butchers, 
by large and small tallow merchants, and waste- 
ful or dishonest servants, is chiefly employed in 
this manufacture. For moulded candles, sheep- 
tallow, is used with a certain proportion of the 
best kind of ox-tallow ; that which is yielded 
by sheep-fat being brighter and of firmer tex- 
ture than Ox-tallow, which is employed witli 
inferior pieces of sheep-tallow for dips. 

Tlie tallow being sorted, is prepared by chop- 
ping the fat, atid then boiling it for some time in 
a lai-go copper, technically called rendering it ; 
and when the tallow is extracted by the process 
of fire, the remainder is subjected to the opera- 
tion of a strong iron press, and the cake that 
is left after the tallow is expressed from it is 
called greaves, or the crackling : with this dogs 
are fe(l, and a large portion of the ducks that 
supply the London markets. The liquid tallow 
is now drained tluough an iron sieve into an- 
other vessel, that all its fibrous or solid parts 
may be separated. A farther purification being 
.still necessary, the tallow is put into another 
vessel with a portion of water, which is found 
to carry with it to the bottom many soluble 
iuipurities remaining in tlie tallow. After this 
process the tallow is deposited or stowed away 
in tubs for future use : .some superior makers 
always preferring to mix tallow after a twelve- 
month’s age with that which is newly rendered. 

3. Of the operation of Dipping . — ^The liipiid 
tallow wlien drawn from the tubs is conveyed 
into a vessel called the mould, sink, or abyss, of 
an angular form like a prism, except that it is 
not equilateral, the side on which it opens being 
seldom above ten inches high, and the others, 
which make its deptli, fifteen. On the angle 
funned by its greater sides, it is supported by 
two feet, and placed on a kind of bench, in form 
of a trough, to catch the droppings of the candles 
as taken out. The workman is seated so as con- 
veniently to reach over this vessel : and he takes 
three sticks, or broaches, at a time, strung with 
the proper number of wicks, viz. sixteeen, if the 
candles are to be of eight in the pound ; twelve, 
if of six in the pound, &c. ; and holding them 
equidistant, by means of the second and third 
finger of each hand, whicli he ])Uts between 
them, he plunges the wicks two or three times 
for their first lay, and and holding them some 
time over the vessel, to let them drain, hangs 
them on a rack, or Irame, where they continue 
to grow hard and cold. When cooled, they are 
dipped a second tin.e, then a third, ;is before ; 
only for Uic third lay they arc immersed but 
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twice, in ajl the rest thrice. The operation is Some chandlers bleach tlieir best candl 
repeate^Jn^ or less times, according: to the in- hanging them o&t on rods or broaches 
tended tM^kri«ss of the candles. With tlie last dew, and ^rliest rays of the sun, for eidit o * 
dip they nk'k them, as it is called, i. e. plunge days : care l^eing taken to screen them from d * 
them below that part of the wick where the too intense heat of the sun, and from rain. 
other lays ended. The vat is supplied from The humble rush-light, so relieving to the UhI 

time to time during the operation with fresh of sickness, must not be forgotten as another 
tallow, which is kept to the proper heat by labor of the chandler. Split rushes, and latel 
means of a gentle fire. Such is the old mode of small cotton wicks, have been introduced into 
dipping, and that still practised largely in the this manuflicture, as intended to burn without 
country. A modern invention has diminished the necessity of snuffing. The minuteness of the 
much of the labor of the tallow-chandler, in the cotton wick makes it very well answer this purpose. 

mode of dipping candles. The wicks are pre- 5. Of Wax Candles made by the Tjodle. ^The 

pared Jis has been described, and spread on the wicks being prepared, a dozen of them are tied 
broaches, and when five or six of those broaches by the neck, at equal distances, round an iron 
are filled with cotton, tliey .are, at both ends, circle, suspended directly over a large basin of 
fixed into two small ])ieccs of box-wood, so as to copper, tinned and full of melted wax: a large 
unite, as it were, the several broaches into one ladleful of this wax is gently poured on the tops 
moveable frame, lull of wicks. This frame is of the wicks one after another, and the operation 
suspended on one end of a lever over the vat, continued till the candle arrives at its destined 
while tlie other is balanced with weiglits in a bigness, with this precaution, that the first three 
scale, which can be increased or diminished at ladles be poured on at the top of the wick, the 
pleasure. The workman has, tlierefore, only to fourth at the height of three-fourths, the fifth at 
guide this simple macliiue down and iqi. This one-half, atwl the sixth at one-fourth, in order to 
apparatus lias been f'urtlier inquoved in some give the candle its pyramidal form. Then the 
manufactories by the use of a liorizonfal wheel candles are taken down, kept warm, and rolled 
and an upright shaft, with twelve arms placed and smoothed upon a walnut-tree table, with a 
horizontally and at equal distances. A frame long square instnimeut of box, smooth at the 
lupporting six or more rods, having each, say, bottom. 

eighteen wicks, is suspended from the extremity 6. Wax candles are also made by the hand, 
of each arm ; and the frames as they come sue- The workmen begin to soften the wax by work- 
sessively over the dipping mould, are plunged ing it seveml times in hot water, contained in a 
downward in the tallow. One advantage thus narrow^ but ileep caldron. A piece of the wax is 
obtained is, that, as the wheel moves round the then taken out, and disposed by little and little 
drippings cool regularly, and return in a fixed around the wick, which is bung on a hook in the 
time to the workmen. Jn all the.se methods if is wall, by the extremity opposite to the neirk ; so 
usual for the maker to be conlirmally checking that they begin witli the large end, diminishing 
the additional weights of his candles, by transfer- still as they descend towards the neck. In other 
ring the broaches for a moment to a pair of sc.des respects the method is nearly the same as in the 
within leach. former case. TIowever, it must be observed, that 

4. For wju/fiwg Mould Candles — The mould in the former case water is always used to moisten 
in which moulded candles, or moulds, as they the several instruments, to prevent the wax fiom 
arc termed, are cast, consists of a frame of wooil, sticking ; and, in the latter, oil of olives, or lard, 
furnished willi hollow metal cylimlers, gimerally for the hands, &e. The cylindrical wax-candles 
of pewter, of the diameter and lengtii of the are either made as the former, with a ladle, or 
candle wanted. At the extremity of these is the drawn. Wax -candles, or tapers, drawn, are so 
neck, which is a little cavity i-n the form of a called because they are actually drawn in the 
dome, having a moulding witldnside, and pierced manner of wire by means of two large rollers of 
in the middle with a hole big enough for the wood turned by a handle, whicli turning back- 
totton to pass through, '^ilie cotton is introduced wards and forwards several times, pass the wick 
into the shaft of tlie mould by a ])iece of wire through melted wax contained in a brass ba.sin, 
being thrust through the aperture of the hook till and at the same time through the holes of an 
it comes out of tlie neck ; the other end of the instrument like that used for drawing wire, 
cotton is so fastencfl as to keep it in a perpciidi- fiistc nod on one side of the basin, 
cular situation, an<i in the rnidflle of the candle ; The advantage of wax over tallow candles con- 
the moulds are then filled with warm tallow, sists not entirely, as some articles of fashion, in 
and left to be very cold before they can be drawn their comparative dearness, but in a mechanical 
out of the pipes. Ihe following diagram will superiority in the cup of liquid oil, afforded by 
need no further explanation ; the inferior degree of fusibility in the wax. That 

-- n ***• witliin and around each wjek by 

y, ■ J. .i. _ iL - 1- T -- ‘ _.Q the common capillary attraction ; tallow melts at 

02nd degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; 
spermaceti at the 1 33rd degree ; and bleached wax 
at 1 S^^degrees ; hence a smaller wick serves th« 
less fusible wax candle, or sufficiently appm- 
priates the rising oil. Though therefore tie 
flame of a wax candle is not so bright a.s 
a tallow candle when just snufl'ed, its lesi/Ci 
bulk disposes* it to bend and drop off at the top 
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f the flame, and thus renders unnecessary the 
® oration of snuffing. See Cakdles 
^CHA'NF llIN, n. s. Old Fr. The forepart 

of the head of a horse, which extends from under 
the ears, along the interval between the eye- 
brows, down to his nose. 

CriA'NGE, v.a.y v.n. & n.s. ^ Bar-Lat-^-a;/!- 
Cha'nceable, adj. • bircy perliaps, 

Cua'noeablenf.ss, n, s. saysThornson, 

Cha'ngeabey, adj, from a/tn'/Soi, 

Cha'ngekue, adj. Ital. 

CHA'NGEprivG, n. s. cumbiarr, van- 

Ciia'noer, n. s. ^ glare; Fieneii, 

changer; JAt.conimuto. To alter , to substitute ; 
to commute; to barter. Changclin';:, from change, 
is a word arising from an odd superstitious opi- 
nion that the fairies steal away diildrcn, and put 
others that are ugly and stupid in their places; 
it is, however, employed in various senses; to 
signify an idiot, a fool, a natural ; one apt to 
change ; a waverer ; anything substituted and 
put in the place of another. In ludicrous speech 
I will now put forth a riddle unto you ; if you can 
find it out, then I will give you thirty sheds, and thirty 
change of garments. Judges, 

For the elements were changed in themselves by a 
kind of harmony ; like as in a psaltery notes change 
the name of the tune, and yet arc always' sounds. 

Wisdom . 

As soon as he saw the tomb where his raoder lay. 

His colour gan to chawige into a deadly hew. 

Chaucer's Cdnterburg Tales. 
Here is the fountaine of the wordes good ! 

\i,w therefore if thou wilt enriched bee. 

Arise thee well, and chaunge thy wilful mood ; 

Least thou perhaps hereafter wish and be withstood. 

Spenser. 

Unsound plots and changeful orders are daily de- 
vised for her good, yet nt:ver tdleetually prosecuted. 

Id. 

And her base elfin breed there for thee left : 

Such men do changelings call, so changed by fairies’ 
theft. id. Faerie Queene. 

At lengih he beirothed himself to one worthy to be 
liked, if any w'orthincss might excuse so unworthy a 
changeableness. Sidneg. 

One Julia, that his changing thought forgot. 

Would better fit his chamber. Shaksjieare. 

Thou shall not see mo blush, 

Mor change iny countenance for this arrest ; 

A heart unspotted is not easily daunted. Id. 

Now the tailor make thy doublet <jf changeable taf- 
feta; for thy mind is a very opal. Id. 

I folded the writ up in the form of the other. 
Subscribed it, gave the impression, placed it safely. 

The changeling never known. Id. 

I am weary of this moon ; would he would change' 

Take seeds or roots, and set some of tliem iir.me- 
uiately alter tin? change, and others of the same kind 
“nmediately after tlie full. Hacon's fiat. Hist. 

If how long tiny arc to continue in force, he no 
^'here expressed, then have we no light i(» direct our 
|'>||guient concerning the e/irntgcabuness nr iiiftnula- 
'mty of them, hut considering the nature ajid quality 

Hooker. 

A steady mind will admit steady methods and coun- 
there is no measure to be taken of a chamieable 
lJKs>r,ngc. 
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'Twas not long 

Jiefore from world to world thi^. avi&lig ; 

As they had turned from side ti> iid^; 

And as they changelings lived, they died: 

Hudibras. 

The French and we still change ; but here’s tlie 
curso. 

They change for better, and we change for worse. 

Dryden. 

Changelings and fools of heaven, and thence shut 
out. 

Wildly we roam in discontent about. fd. 

A shopkeeper might he able to change a guinea or 
a iiiuidorc, when a customer comes for a crown's 
worth of gooils. Swift. 

Changes will befall, and friends may part, 

lint distance only cannot clmnge the heart. Cowper. 

Where 'midst the changeful scenery ever new. 
Fancy a thousand wondrous forms dtrscries. Jieutlie-, 

Upon a tone, 

-A touch of licr’s, his blood would ebb and flow. 

And his cheek change tempestuously — his heart 
Unknow'ing of his cause of agony. liyron. 

('iiANGi’.s, in aritliinetic, tho pormiitations or 
variations of any number of things, with re- 
gard to their position, order, See*, as how many 
changes maybe rung on a number of bells ; how 
many difl’erent ways any number f)f persons 
may be placed ; how many variations may be 
made of any nninber of letters, or any other things 
prt'.posed to be varied. See Combi nation . To 
lind out sueh number of changes, multiply con- 
tinually together all tho Ujrms in a series of 
arithmetical progression, whose first term and 
cominon ditrerence are each unity or 1, and the 
last term the number of tilings proposed to be 
varied, thus, 1 x ‘2 x 3 X 4 x &c. till the 
last number lie the jiroposed number of things. 
So that if it be aske<l, bow many dillerent ways 
a company of six persons may be placed, at table 
for instance, the answer will he 720 w^ays : but if 
only one person is added to this small company, 
the various ways in which they may be placeil 
will amount to 5040 ; and if tlie company be in- 
creased to thirteen persons, the possible varia- 
tions in ranking them will amount to tho astonisli- 
ing number of 0,227,020,800 diflerent w'ays. 
This may give some idea of the incredible (we 
had almost said infinite) number of possible 
combinations of the twenty-four letters of die 
alphabet. 

Changer, an officer belonging to the king’s 
mint. See Mint, and Money-changer. 

CIIAN(J-lIAr, a town of China, in the pro- 
vince of Kiang-nan. In this town and the vil- 
lages dependent on it, are more than 200,000 
weavers of cotton cloth. It is eighteen miles 
south-east of Somr Kiang. 

CllAN(i-TON(i, an important province of 
the Chinese empire, bounded on the east by the 
jirovince of I’e-tche-li aiul part of Honan, on the 
south by tliat of l\iang-nan, i>n the east l*y the 
J’.astern Sea, and on the north by the gull of 
I’c-tche-li. Along the coast are several forts. 
It is crossed towards the south by a chain of 
mountains, above 170 miles in length, and is in 
this quarter comj)osed of hills and swamjis, in- 
terspersed with large tracts of country, resem- 
bling our own fenny districts in Carnbridge.shire. 
The province contains numerous lakes, rivers, 
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and canals: through that whicn is called the 
Grand Canal, the principal navigation to the 
south of Pekin is carried on. The principal 
productions are a coarse silk, wheat, millet, and 
indigo : and many of the inhabitants subsist by 
fishing. The province is divided into six dis- 
tricts, which contain six towns of the first class, 
and 114 of the second and third. The capital is 
Tsi-nan, on the south banks of the river Tsi, or 
Tsing ; and among the others of larger size, are 
Yentcheou, Tong-chang-tsiii, Kin-kicng. The 
celebrated Confucius was born at Kio-feou, which 
contains several monuments to his memory. 
Population 24,000,000. 

CHA'NNEL, n. s. kv. a. Lat. canalis; Fr.- 
canal ; the course of a stream of water, a longi- 
tudinal cavity cither for water or any other sub- 
stance. A strait or narrow sea between two 
countries, as the British channel, between Bri- 
tain and France ; St. George’s Channel, between 
England and Ireland. Metaphorically a course 
of procedure. The verb signifies to cut any 
thing in channels. 

It is not so easy, now that things arc grown into an 
habit, and have their certain course, to cliange the 
cfiannel, and turn their streanvs another way- 

Spenser*5 State of Ireland. 
Draw tliein to Tyber's banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. Shafupeare. 

No more shall trenching war chaiinel her fields. 

Nor bruise her flowerets with the armed hoofs 
Of hostile paces. Id. 

Those oaken giants of the ancient race. 

That ruled all seas, and did our c/mnnel grace. 

Marvell. 

Complaint, and hot desires, the lover’s hell. 

And scalding tears, that wore a channel where they 

fell. Dryden^n Fables. 

Torrents, and loud impetuous ciuaracts, 

Roll down the lofty mountain’^ channeled sides. 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides. 

Blaclmore. 

Oh ! boar me hence, wh(?re water’s force displays 
More useful energy ; where classic praise 
Adorned the names of cliiefs long dead, who brougiit 
Thro’ channeled rocks concentering streairw, and taught 
One aqueduct divided lauds to lave. 

And hostile realms to drink one common wave. 

Bishaj). 

CIIAN-ST, a province of Cliina, and one of 
the smallest in the empire, is hounded on the 
cast by Peiclieli, on the south hy Honan, on the 
west by and on ihti north hy the great 

wall. The climate is salubrious and agreeable, 
and the soil generally fertile, though the country, 
is full of mountains. The country abounds in 
grapes, musk, porphyry, marble, lapis lazuli, 
and jasper of various colors; and iron mines 
as well as salt pits and crystal arc very com- 
mon. Here are five cities of the first cliiss, 
and eighty-five of the second and third : the 
principal are Tai-youeri-fou tlie c jpital, Ngan-y, 
Fuen-tcheou-fou, and Tai-tong-fou. ( arpets and 
rugs are also manufactured in the province. 
CUA'NT, V. a. k v. n. I’r. { ■‘tinier. To 


They chant to the sound of the viol and ‘ 
thein5elvc.s instruments of musick * a ***^®®^ 

• AniOl^ ^ 

He sette not his benefice to hire 
-4ud let his shepe acombred in the'mire 
And ran unto London, unto scint Poulcs 
To seeken him a chanterie for soules. Chauce 
Now go with roe, and with this holy man 
Into the chantry by. Stml^are 

The poets chant in the theatres, the shepherds in 
the mountains. Bramhoil, 

Sweet bird, that shunn^st the noise of folly. 
Most musical, most melancholy ! 

Tlfce, cAanfrm oft, the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even song. 3Iilt(m 

A pleasant grove. 

With chant of tuneful birds resounding loud. 

Heaven heard his sung, and hastened his relief - 
And changed to snowy plumes his hoary hair. 

And winged his flight to chant aloft in air. Drvden 
You curious chant ert of the wood, 

That warble forth dame nature’s lays, Wotton 

How carols now the lusty muleteer. 

Of love, romance, devotion is his lay ? 

A.s whiloine he was wont the leagues to cheer, 

His quick bells wildly jingling on the way, 

Now as he speeds, he channts — Viva el Hey ! 

Byron's Childe Ilurohl. 

Chant, Gregouian, introduced by pope 
Gregory the Great, who established scliools of 
chanters, and corrected the church music. Thi.s 
at first was called the Roman song ; afterward.s 
tlie ])lain song ; as the choir and people sing in 
\mison. 

CIIA'NTU’LEFR, n. s. from chanter and 
r/tfir, Fr. The name given to the cock from the 
clearness and loudness of his crow. 

A yerd she had, enclosed all about. 

And stickes, and a drie ditch without, 

In which she had a eok liightc chanticlercp 
In all the land of crowing n’as his pere, 

Chaucer's Cant. Tala. 

And cheerful chanticleer, with his note .shrill, 

Had warned once, that Plurhus’ fiery car 

In haste was rlimhing up the eastern hill. Spenser, 

CHANTIIJ.Y, a small town of France, in the 
department of the Seine and Oise, twenty-live 
miles north from Paris. It has a forest, ^ikI 
near it stood the magnificent hunting seat of the 
prince of (Jonde, which was destroyed in the 
Revolution. 

CilAOASES, an order of horse, in the service 
of the grand seignior, who always go out vkith 
the bashaw. 

CRIA'OS, n. s. ^ l.at. chaos. Tlie mass of 
Ciiao'tic, adj. S matter supposed tohe incon- 
fusioTt before it was divided by the creation into 
its proper classes and elements. Confusion, u- 
regular mixture. Anything where tlie parts are 
undistinguished. 

Tlic whole universe would have been a oonfnsyl 
ehaosp without beauty or order. " 

Had I followed the worst, I could not hav«*. hnuif, 

of confusions as sonu. 
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Alike in ignorance, his reason such. 

Whether he thinks too little, or too much : 

Cfiaos of thought and passion, all confused,. 

Still by himself abused or disabused. Pope. 

Here, waiter, more wine, let me sit while I’m able, 
a’ijl all my companions sink under the table j 
Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head. 

Let me ponder and tell what I think of the dead. 

Goldsmith, 

Chaos. Sec Earth. Chaos is represented 
by tbt^ ancients as the first principle, ovum, or 
seed of nature and the world. All the sophists, 
sa^es, naturalists, philosophers, theologues, and 
poets, held that chaos was the eldest and first 
principle, to a^xaiov xaoc. The llarbarians, 
Phtenicians, Egyptians, Persians, &c. refer the 
origin of the world to a rude, mixed, confused 
mass of matter. The Creeks, Orjihous, Hesiod, 
Menander, Aristophanes, Euripides, and the 
writers of the Cyclic Poems, all speak of the 
first chaos : the Ionic and Platonic philosophers 
build the world out of it. Plato expressly says, 
* chaos, or first matter, was the ytvog, stock, out 
of wliich every thing was composed. The Stoics 
iiold, that as the world was first made of a chaos, 
it shall at last be reduced to a cliaos. Lastly, 
the Latins, as Ennius, Varro, Ovid, Lucretius, 
Statius, &c. are all of the same opinion. Nor iw 
there any sect or nation whatever, that does 
not derive tlio the structure of the 

world, from a chaos. It does not appear who first 
hroached the notion of a chao.s. IVIoses, the earliest 
of all writers, derives the origin of this world from 
a confusion of matter, dark, void, deep, without 
form (tohu bohu) ; whicii is precisely the chaos 
of the Creeks and Harbarian philosophers. 
Moses goes no farther than the creation from this 
chaos; and where Moses stops, there, precisely, 
do all llic rest. Dr. Burnet endeavours to show, 
lliat as the ancient pliilosophers, &c. whej wrote 
of the cosmogony, acknowledged a chaos for the 
jirinciple of their world ; so the divines, or writers 
of the ihcogony, derive the origin or generation 
of their fabled go<ls from tlie same jirinciple. 

('ll AOS, in entomology, a genus of insects be- 
longing to the order of vermes zoophyta. The 
body has no shell or covering. It is capable of 
reviving after being dead to appearance for a long 
time, but has no joints or external organs of sen- 
sation. There are five species, mostly olitaineil 
by infusions of ditlevent vegetabl(‘s in water, and 
only discoverable by tbe microscope. See Ani- 
malcule. 

CHAP, V. a. & 71 . s. \ Dutcli, happen ; Bel- 
CiiAUT, or 5' ; to out. This 

Ciia' PCED, past part. V word seems originally 
fbo same with chop ; nor were they probably 
distinguished at first, otherwise than by accident ; 
but they have now a meaning somewhat different, 
though referrible to the same original sense. To 
break into hiatus, or gapuigs. The noun is de- 
rived from the vi^rb, and signifies a cleft, an aper- 
ture, an opening, a gaping, a chink. 

bike a table upon which you may run your linger 
J'^Uhout rubs, and your nail cannot find a joint j nut 
w'wid, rough, wrinkled, gaping, or cfuipi. HenJonson. 

, Cooling ointtnont made, 

which on their Kunbnmt checks and their chapt 
•kin. they laid. JJiyderO Fahla. 


CHA 

It weakened more and more the arch if the earth* 
drying it immoderately, and chapping it in sundry 
places. Burnet, 

Then would unbalanced heat licentious reign. 
Crack the dry hill, and c/iap the russet plain. 

Blackmore. 

Chap, w. s. *\ This is not often used, 

Cha'pef-ss* n. s. (except by anatomists, in 
Cha'p-fallen, adj. t fhe singular. The upper 
Chaps, n. S: } or under part of a beast’s 

mouth. 

So on the downs wc see 
A hastened hare from greedy greyhound go. 

And past all hope, his chaps to frustrate so. Sidney. 

Open your mouth ; you cannot tell who’s your 
friend ; open your chaps again. Shakspeare. 

Now chajdess, and knocked about the maitzard with 
a sexton’s s|Ku]e. Id. 

Froth fills his chaps, he sends a grunting sound. 

And part lie churns, and part befoauis the ground. 

Dryden. 

A chapfallen beaver loosely hanging by 
The cloven helm. Id. 

The nether chap in the male skeleton is half an 
inch broader than in the female. Grew’s Museum. 

CiiAP. Goth, skapur, from skapa, to beget ; 
a lad, a- boy ; a vulgar appellation. 

CHAPE, n. s. i Fr. r/t«pe ; SiceTrij. Thus 

Ciia'pei.ess. 5 derived, it signifies a co- 

ver, or the top of a scabbard made of brass or 
silver; but traced from Fr. echope ; Sax. .srAa/jpe ; 
from Lat. cupio. Jt is applied to the catch of any 
thing by which it is held in its place ; as the 
hook of a scabbard by which it sticks in the 
belt ; the point by which a Imckle is held to the 
back strap. 

This is Monsieur Parollcs, that liad the whole theory 
of the war in the knot of his scarf, and the practice 
in the chape of his dagger. Shakspeare. 

An old rusty sword, with a broken hilt, and chape- 
Icss, with two broken points. Id. 

CHAPEAU, in lieraldry, an ancient cap of 
diuniity worn by dukes, being scarlet-colorcd 
velvet on the outside, and lined with a fur. It 
is frequently borne above an helmet instead of a 
wreath, under gentlemen’s crests. 

CILVPEL, 77. s. ^ Hcb. AWirtc/i; Ara- 
(’ha'pei.i.an Y, «. .s’. bic, kaabaeli; Coptic, 
(tia'pf.lry, 77.5. j cupk el ; Hr. Kairti E \ i ; 
Goth, kapell ; Hal. capcllu; I’r. chapel k' ; the 
hnuse of ( iod ; a place of worship. Applied 
generally, siiu :e the act of toleration, to houses of 
worship indiscriminately, with the exception of 
the parish churches. In the establishment of the 
cuuntry, however, they are particularly distin- 
guished, as the second illustration will manifest. 

; a little uyde 

There was an holy chappcll edifyede. 

Wherein the hermite dewly wont to say 
His holy things, each luornc and evontyde ; 

Thereby a cbrist.al .streanie did gently play. 
Which from a sacred fountaine. welled forth alway. 

Spenser. 

A chapel is of two sorts ; cither .adjoining tti a 
church, as a p.arccl of the same, which men of worth 
build; or tdse separate from the mother church, where 
the parish is wide, and is commonly called a chapel 
of case, because it is built for the ease of one or more 
parishioners, that dwell t.io far from the church, and 
is served by some inferii’ur curate, provided for at the 
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charge of the rector, or of such as have benefit by it, 
as the composition or custom is. Cowell, 

She went in among those few trees, so cJosed in the 
tops together, as tiiey might seem a little chapel. 

Sidney, 

Will you dispatch us here under this tree, or shall 
we go with you to your chapel ? Shahspeare. 

Where truth erccteth her church, he helps errour 
to rear up a chapel Iiard by. Howel. 

A chapellany is usually said to be that, which doi's 
not subsist of itself, but is built .^nd founded within 
some otltcr church, and is dependent thereon. Id, 

Chapels, Free, such as were founded by 
kings of England. Tht y ai’fi free from all epis- 
copal jurisdiction, and only to be visited by the 
founder and his successors; which is done by 
the lord chancellor: yet tlie king may license 
any subject to build and endow a cliapel, and by 
letters patent exempt it from the visitation of the 
ordinary. 

rarochial Chapels, diflTer from parish 
churches only in name, 

CHAPELAJN (James), an eminettt French 
poet born at Paris in 159o, and ofi(*n mentioned 
in the works of llalzac. Menage, and others, 
lie wrote several work.s, particnlarly, an heroic 
poem, called La Pucello, on France Delivree, 
which employed him several years. He was one 
of the king’s counsellors, and very covetous; and 
died in 1674, very rich. 

CllAPF.L-IlIJ.L, a post town of the United 
States, in Orange (Ilounty, Norlli Carolina, the 
seat of the new University of North Carolina. 
It is eleven miles south by cast of llillshorough, 
and 46o suntli-wcst of Philadelphia. 

CIIArPKUON, n. s. French. A kind of hood 
or cap worn by the knights of the garter in their 
habits. 

I will omit the bonourabb; babiliiricnts, as robes of 
state, parliament robes, chapenms, and caps of statj*. 

Camden, 

Chaperon, (hiAPERONNE, or Chapekoon, 
was a sort of hood or covering for the head, an- 
ciently worn by both men and women, of all 
ranks, and afterwards appropriated to the doc- 
tors, and licentiates in college.s, &c. Ilem c the 
name passed to certain little shields, and other 
funeral devices, placed on the foreheads of the 
horses that drew the hearses in pompous funerals, 
which are still called chaperoons, or .shafferoons ; 
because these were originally fastened on the 
chaperonnes, worn by those horses. 

CIlA'PlTEll, n. ChapiteuUj ¥r. The up- 
per part or capital of a pillar. 

He overlaid their cJuipitcrs and their fillets with 
gold. Kxodus. 

CHA'PLAIN, n. s. } Lat. capdlanm, one 

CHAh»LAiNSHiP, n..s. i that officiates m domes- 
tic worship, or that performs divine service in a 
chapel, and attends the king or other ]»er ^on, for 
the instruction of him and his family, '.n read 
prayers, and preach. The peers have the pri- 
vilege of conferring chaplainships according to 
their rank. See Peeraoe. Chaplairisiiip is the 
possession of the office or its revenues. 

Wishing me to permit 

John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hoiu- 
To hvar from him a matter of some moment. 

Skahspeare, 


Chaplain, nyray ! thy priesthood saves thy lifo o 
Since death and sin did human nature blot 
The chiefest blessing Adam's chaplain got. 

A chief governor can never fail of sonie wor?^’ 
illiterate chaplain, fond of a title and precedence 


CHA'PLET, H. s. Chapclet, Fr. A garland 
or wreath to be worn about the head ; and a 
string of beads worn in the Komish church. 


Where bene the nosegayes that she dight for thee 
The coloured chaplets wrought with a chiefe. 

The knotted rush-ringes, and gilt rosemarcc. 

For she. deemed nothing too deerc for thee. 

Spenser* s Shepheard's Calendar. 

Upon old Hyems’ chin, and icy crown. 

An odorous chaplet of sweet summer’s buds. 

Is, as in mockery, set. Shakspeare. 

1 strangely long to know 
Whether they nobler chaplets wear. 

Those that their mistress’ scorn did bear. 

Or tliose that were used kindly. SucMing. 

The winding ivy cfuiplet to Invade, 

And folded fern, that your fair forehead shade. 

Dry den. 

They made an humble vluiplct for the king. Hwijt. 

(hiA'rLET, ill architecture, a little moulding 
carved into round heads, pearls, or olives. 

(’ha'plet, a tuft of feathers on the peacock's 
head. 

Cii APi.ET is frequently used to signify the circle 
of a crown. Tliere are instances of its being 
borne in a coat of arnns, as well as for crests ; 
the paternal arms for Lascelles are argent^ thrc*c 
chaplets, galea. 

l^HA'PMAN, n. s. ceapman, Sax. A cheap- 
iier ; one that oilers as a purchaser. 

And spedily the tables wore ylaide. 

And to the diner faste they hem speddc. 

And richely this monk the chapman fedde ; 

And after dinner, Dan John sobrely 

This chapman Kike apart. Chaucer*a Cant. Tales. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 

Dispraist' the tiling that you intend to buy. 

Shakspeare 

Yet have they seen the maps, and bought 'cm too, 
And understand ’em as most chapmen do. 

Ben Jonson. 

CllAPONE(lIester),an authoress, the daughter 
of T. Mulso, Esq. was born at Twywell in 
Northampton.shire, in 1727, and at the ,age of 
nineteen years is said to have written a romance. 
Slie was tlien (ii.scouraged by her mother from 
continuing her studies, but at stolen opportuni- 
ties composed the interesting story of Fidelia in 
the Adventurer, an Udn to Peace, and' a Poem 
prefixed to the translation of Epictetus, by Mrs. 
Carter. She married, in 1760, Mr. Chapone, 
a legal gentleman, but her married life lasted 
only ten months, and was not happy. She was 
now and for the rest of her life a widow in nar- 
row circumstances. In 1770 she went with^Mrs. 
IVlontague to Scotland, and in 1773 appeared 
her Letters on tlie Improvement of the Mind. 
This was followed by a volume of Miscellanies. 
But the loss of a beloved niece, to whom her 
l-iCtters were addressed, and that of her brother, 
preying upon her mind, she gradually declined 
in health, and expired at Hadley, December 25tn, 
1801. Her works, with a sketch of her hie, 
were collected and published in 1807. 
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CHAPPE, in heraldry, the dividing an es- 
utcheon by lines drawn from the centre of the 
^oper edge to the angles below, into three parts, 
Sie sections on the sides being of different metal 

or color from the rest. > 

CHATTER, n. s. Chfipitre, Fr. from capi- 
tvluntj Latin. A division of a book. Tiie pro- 
verbial phrase, ‘ to the end of the chapter,’ 
signifies throughout; to the end. 

Xow for as moche as the second part of penitence 
Btont in confession of mouth, as I began in the first 
(.fiapitre, I say, seint Augustine sailh sinne is every •word 
aud every dedc, and all that men coveitcu, against 
the law of Jesus Christ. Chaucer. Personet Talc. 

The first book we divide into three sections ; where- 
of the first is these three chapters. Burnet’s Theory. 

If these mighty men at chapter and verse, can pro- 
duce no scripture, to overthrow our church ceremo- 
nies, I will undertake to produce scripture enough 
to warrant them. South. 

Money does all things j it gives and it takes away, 
it makes honest men and knaves, fools and philoso- 
phers ; and so forward, mutatis mutandis, to the end 
of the chapter. V Estrange. 

Cha'pter, from capitulum, signifieth, in our 
common law, as in the canon law, whence it is 
borrowed, an assembly of the clergy of a cathe- 
dral or collegiate church. Coiccll. 

The abbot takes the advice and consent of bis chap- 
ter, before he enters on any matters of importance. 

Addison on Italy. 

So skimming the fat off. 

Say grace with your bat off, 

O, then with what T'*}iturc 

Will it fill dean and chapter! C!uy' 

The place where deliiKpients receive discipline 
?nd correction. Ayliffe’s Parertr. 

A decretal epistle. Id. 

Chapter-house ; the place in which assemblies 
of the clergy are held. 

Though the canonical constitution does strictly rc- 
niiire it to bp made in fhe cathedral, yet it matters 
not where it be made, either in the choir or chapter- 
hime. Ayliffe ’s Parerg. 

Chapter, in ecclesiastical polity, an assem- 
bly of the clergy of a collegiate church or cathe- 
dral. It was in the eighth century that the body 
of canons began to be called a chapter. They 
were a standing council to the bishop, and, dur- 
ing the vacancy of the see, had the jurisdiction 
of the diocese. In the early ages the bishop was 
head of the chapter; afterwards abbots and 
other dignities were preferred to this «listinction. 
I he dejuis and chapters had the privilege of 
choosing the bishops in England; but Henry VTl 1. 
Rol this power vested in the crown. Those he 
thus regulated were called deans and chapters of 
the new foundation; such are CJanterbury, Win- 
chester, Kly, Curli.sle, &c. Sec Dean. 

^HA'FTRFJ., w. s. probably from chapiter. 
The capitals of ])illars, or pilasters, which sup- 
port arches, coiiimuidy called imposis. 

bet the keyatouo break without the arch, so much 
as you project over the jaunts with the chaptreh. 

Moron. 

CHAU. Ut . scams ; Irish, cear. red ; from 
a kind of trout, found only in Winander- 
Lancashire. 


Char, n. s. & v. a. i Bar. Lat. carbo ; 
Cha’rcoal. \ Fr. charhon^ from 

leatfi), wood burnt to cinders. To blacken wood 
by burning it in the fire. Charcoal is thus pro- 
duced. 

Spraywood, in charring, parts into various cracks. 

Woodward 

Love is a fire that burns and sparkles 
In men as naturally as in charcoals. 

Which sooty chymists stop in holes. 

When out of wood tliey extract coals. Iludibras. 
Is there who, locked from ink and paper, scrawls. 
With desperate charcoal round his darkened walls ? 

Pope. 

I sec no frightful spectacle of infuriated power, or 
suffering humanity — 1 see no tortures — I hear no 
shrieks — I no longer see the human heart charred in 
the flame of its own vile and paltry passions — black 
and bloodless — capable only of catching and commu- 
nicating that destructive fire by which it devours, and 
is itself devoured. Curran’s Speeches. 

Cu\K, n. s. V. n. ) Teut. kar ; Saxon, 
CHA'Hwo^JAN, n. s. S <^€rre ; Swedish, /fora 
Sax. t'crren; Teut. kerren ; to go about, to turn. 
Thus the noun signifies a turn, a job, a day’s work, 
To char is to work at other’s houses by the day, 
without being a hired servant. Thus a charwo- 
man is a woman hired incidentally for odd work, 
or single days. 

A nicer womiin, and commanded 
By such poor passion, as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chars. Shahspeare. 

She, harvest done, lo char work did aspire ; 
Meat, drink, and two-pence were her daily liire. 

Dryden. 

Get three or four vluir-women to attend you cou- 
stantiy in the kitchen, whom you pay only with the 
broken meat, a feiv coals, and all the cinders. 

Swift. 

CIIARA, in botany, a genus of the monandria 
order and iiiorKccia class of plants. Male, cal. 
none : cor. none : anlhera placed under the 
gennen. Female, cal. tetraphyllous : cor. none; 
the stigma quinquefid : seed, polyspermous- 
berry. 

CHAHABON. See Ciiehibon. 
CHARACKNP', the most southern part of 
Susiana, a province of I’ersia, lying on the Fersian 
(julf, between the Tigris and the Kula?us ; .... 
named from the city of Chorax. It was seized 
by Pasines, the son of Sogdonacus, king of llie 
neighbouring Arabs, during the troubles of Sy- 
ria, and erected into a kingdom. Lucian calls 
im IIyspa.sines, and adds, that he ruled over tlic 
Characeni and the neighbouring people ; he died 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age. The only 
other kings of this country, mentioned by the 
ancients, arc Tcricus, who died in the ninety- 
second year of his age ; and after him Artahazus 
Ml. as Lucian informs us, who was diivcn from 
the throne by his subjects, but restored In the 
I’arthians. 

CHA'llACTER, u. .s. & r. «.') Lat. 

CHAUACTEni'sTiCAi., adj. fir; (Ir. Xa- 

CnARACTERi'sTiCALM ss. paicr»;p. Its pii- 

CiiARACTERi'sTic. J>inary sense is a 

Ciia'racieiuzf., V. a. mark, a stamp, 

CuA'RACTr.RLFSS. Rn impression. 

CiiaTiactery. J Li its secon- 

dary meaning it is applied to the instrument that 
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produces the mark, stamp, or impre&sion : thus, 
the band or manner of writing is termed charac- 
ter ; so are letters used in printing or writing. 
Hence it has proceeded to denote %vhatever 
distinguislies any thing or person ; the marks 
and impressions which they exliihit of qualities 
good or bad. Whatever enacts, represents, or 
describes, gives the character. Hence fictitious 
personages on the stage, are called the charac- 
ters. The peculiar pro])erties, whether natural 
or morfil, or both, constitute the character. As 
these are the qualities that strike or impress 
others, they are so termed. 

I found the letter thrown in at the casement of my 
closet. You know the character to be your brother’s. 

ShahspcAire, 

Hut his neat cookery ! 

He cuts our roots in characters. Id. 

Shew me one sear charactered on thy skin. Id. 

And mighty states characterless are grated 
To dusty nothing. Id. 

All my engagements 1 will construe to thee. 

All tlie character^ of my sad brows. Id. 

TJicy may be called anticipations, prenotions, or 
sentiments, characterised and engraven in the soul, 
born with it, and growing up w'ith it. 

Hale's Origin of Ifankind. 

In outward also her resembling less 
His image, who made both ; and less expressing 
The character of that dominion given 
O’er other creatures. Milton. Paradise Lust. 

The pleasing poison 

The visage quite transforms of him that drinks. 

And the inglorious likeness of a beast 

I'ixes instead, unmoulding reason’s mintage, 

Cfiaractered in the face. Jd. 

Each drew’ fair characters, yet none 
Of these, they feigned excels their ow’n. Denham. 
The shining quality of an opick hero, his magnani- 
mity, his constancy, his patience, his piety, or w’hat- 
cver char act cristical virtue his poet giv<!s him, raises 
our admiration. Id. 

There are faces not only individual, hut gentili- 
tious and niitional ; European, Asiatick, Chinese, 
African, and (^recian faces are characterised. 

Arhuthnot on Air. 
The chief honour of the magistr.atc consists >•> 
maintaining the dignity of hi-s character by suitable 
actions. Atterhurg. 

It i.H some commendation, that we have avoided 
publicly to characterise any person, without long ex- 
perience. Swift. 

This vast invention exerts itself in Homer, in a 
manner superior to that of any poet ; it is the great 
and peculiar characteristick which distinguishes him 
from all others. Pope. 

This Rubterraneous passage is much mended, since 
Seneca gave so bad a character of it. 

Addison on Italy. 

Some write a narrative of wars, ami feats 
Of heroes little known ; and call the rant 
An history : describe the man, of whom 
His own coevals took hut little note. 

And paint his person, character, and views. 

As they had known him from his mother’s womb. 

Cowpf *. 'fht. Carden. 
Charactf.r, in a general sense, sionifies a 
mark or figure, diawn on pajier, metal, stone, or 
other matter, with a pen, graver, ehissel, or other 
instrument. The various kinds of characters may 
be reduced to three classes, viz. literal characters, 
numeral characters, and abbreviations. 

CiiARAcii-.iis, LiitRAL, are letters of the al- 


phabet, serving to indicate some articulate sound 
expressive of some idea or conception of 
mind. See ArpiiABET. 

Characters, Arabic Numeral, are the 
common figures now used throughout Europe 
and America, in all sorts of calculations. 
Auithmetic. 

Characters, P'r^ncii Numeral, used in the 
ci-devant chamber of accounts, and by those 
concerne«l in the revenue, were chiefly Roman 
numerals, only in small letters : thus j, or i, j 
V 5, X 10, I ,50, and c 100. But instead of m’ 
or eje, the Oreok y was used for 1000 ; and some- 
times for 90 : b was also used for v 5. 

Characters, (Ireek. Numeral. The Greeks 
had three ways of expressing numbers : — 1. 
P>ery letter, according to its place in the al- 
phabet, denoted a number from a, 1, to w, 

In this manner the books of Homer’s Iliad an? 
numbered. II. Another way was by dividin'- 
the alphabet into, first, 8 Onits: a 1, /? 2, 
Secondly, 8 tens: e 10, ic 20, &o. Thirdly, b 
hundreds : p 100 , <t 200, &o. And, to complete 
these numbers, the contraction t stood for 6, a.s 
well as for 90 and 900. Thousands they ox- 
})ressed by a point or accent under a letter, e. g. 
a 1000, /8 2000, &c. 111. The third way was by 
six capital letters, being the initials of the words; 
thus, I [irt for pia] 1 ; 11 [vrtvrf] .5; A [(^fxaj 
10; J1 [Hxrtroi/] 100 ; X [x^Wj 1000 ; M [p;pia) 
10,000: and when the letter II enclosed any oV 
these, except I, it showed the enclosed letter to 
be five times its own value, as 

]a\ .50, ]l7l .500, |x| 5000, [MI 50,000. 

Characters, Hr.uur.w Numeral. The He- 
brew alphabet was divided into nine units: 1, 
3 2, &c. — 0 tens: ' 10, D, 20, &c. — 9 hundreds; 
p 100, T 200, &.C. T 500, .» 600, J 700, f) 800, 
y 900. Thousands were Sometimes oxjircsscd 
by the units prefixed to hundreds, as 
1.531, &.C., and even to lens, as, 1070, &c. 
But generally by the word qbs, 1000; 

2000 ; O'sSk, with the other numerals prefixed, 
to signify the number of thousands; e.g. 

3000, &c. 

CiiA BAITERS, Roman Numeral, consist ot 
seven majuscule letters of the Roman alphabet, 
viz. I, V;X, I., C, D, M. The I denotes 1, V 
.5, X 10, I. 50, C 100, D 500, and M lOOO. 
The 1 repeated twice makes 2, II ; thrice, <3, 

1 11 ; four i-s expressed thus 1 V, as I before \ or 
X lakes one from the number expressed by the 
betters. One I added to V. makes VI. 6 ; two, 
VH. 7; and three, VI IT. 8; nine is expressed 
by an 1 before X, thus, IX. X before L o'* ^ > 
diminishes the number by tens : thus, XE o®' 
notes forty, XC ninety ; but X after L or C, 
proportionably increases them ; as I^X sixty , 
LXX seventy, &,c. The C before D or ‘‘1' 
minishes each by a hundred. Five hundred is 
sometimes expressed by an I before a C inverte< 
thus I3; and |1000 by an I between two C t, 
the one direct and the other inverted, thus CJ > 
The addition of C and ;•) before and softer, raises 
Clf) by tens; thus, CClno expresses ten thou- 
sand, CCCl^^;"), a hundred thousand. 1 
Romans also expressed any number ot ihousan 
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a line drawn over any numeral less than a 
thousand; denotes -5000 ; TX 60,000; 

so likewise M is one million, MM two mil- 
lions, &c. 

Characters of the Aspects, Nodes, &c. 

<5' or S Conjunction 
SS Semisextile 
* Sextile 
Td. Trcdecile 
A Trine 

^ - Quincunx 

Characters of the Planets. See Planets. 
Characters of the Signs. See Zodiac. 
Characters in Chemistry. See Chemistry. 


Bq. Biquintile 
Dragon's head 
l<f Dragon’s tail 
^ Opposition 
g (^uartile 
Q Quintile 


Characters in Geometry and Trigonome- 
try, ARE 

/ an angle ^ a minute 

/ right angle ' a second 

0 a circle a third 

“ a degree "" fourths 

V Equiangular, or si- _L l)erpendicular 
== inilar f ] rectangle 

equilateral □ square 

II parallel A triangle 

Characters in Grammar, Poetry, Rhetoric, 
&c. are 


! admiration 
' apostrophe 
♦ asterisk 
" breve 
A caret 
A circumflex 
: colon 
, comma 
[] crochet 
•• dialysis 


' emphasis, Ot accent 
- hyphen 
? interrogation 
1[ paragraph 
( ) parenthesis 
. period 
“ quotation 
t i references 
§ section 
; semicolon 


('llARACTERS IN MeDICIKE AND PlIARMACY, ARE 

I each alike. 

C. C. cornu cervi, hartshorn 
Coch. cochleare^ a spoonful 
C ong. congiuSf a gallon 
Gr. grains 
L. L. laudanum 

1’. M. partes (Fqua.€Sf equal quantities 

1*. Wpulcis patrum, Jesuits’ bark 

S. A. seenndem artem, according to art 

Ss. or SS. semiSf the half of any thing 

linct. Theb. tmetura thebaica, laudanum, &c. 

I-’haracters in Music. See Music. 

Gharacteus in Old Law Writinc.s and 
Inscriptions. 

Character, in natural history, is synonymous 
with the dcflnitioii of the genera of animaLs, 
plants, &c. 

CHARADE, a modern spcc?ics of literary 
amusement. It owes its name to the idler who 
invented it. Its subject must be a word of two 
syllables, each forming a distinct word ; and 
fliese two syllables must be concealed in an enig- 
matical description, first separately, and then to- 
Rether. It is too well known to young persons 
fo require any illustration in a Dietionary of 
science. 

CllARADRIUS, in ornithology, a genus be- 
jonging to the order of gralla*. The beak is cy- 
indrieal and blunt ;'"the nostrils are linear, and 


the feet have three toes. There are about thirty- 
two species, of which the following are the most 
remarkable : 1. C. hiaticula, the sea lark of Ray, 
has a black breast, a white streak along the 
front, the top of the head is brown, and the legs 
and beak are reddish. They are found on the 
shores of Europe and America. 2. C. rnorinel- 
lus, the dotterel of Ray, has an iron-colored 
breast, a small white streak on the breast and 
eye-brows, and black legs. It is a native of 
Europe, and is found in the counties of Cam- 
bridge, Lincoln, and Derby. 3. C. cedicnemus, 
the stone curlew of Ray, is of a gray color, with 
two of the prime wing feathers black, but white 
in the middle ; it has a sharp bill, and ash- 
colored feet, and is about the size of a crow. In 
Hampshire, Norfolk, and on Lincoln heath, it is 
called the stone curlew, from a similarity of colors 
to the curlew. It has a shrill voice, somewhat 
resembling that of the black woodpecker, which 
it raises and lowers successively, uttering agree- 
able notes. 4. C. pluvialis, the green plover of 
Ray, is black above, with green spots, white 
underneath, and the feet are ash-colored. It is 
a native of Europe. 5. (’. Zelandicus, the New 
Zealand plover, has th(! fore part of the head, the 
eye, chin, and throat, black, passing backwards 
in a collar at the hind head ; all the back part of 
the head, behind the eye, greenish ash-color ; 
these two colors divided by white; the plumage 
on the upper ])arts of the body is the same color 
as the back of the head : the quills and tail are 
dusky : the last order of coverts is white for some 
part of their length, forming a bar on the wing : 
the under parts of the body arc white, and the 
legs red. It inhabits (Rieen Charlotte’s Sound ; 
where it is known by the name of doodooroa at- 
too. 

CHAR ASM, a fertile country of Asia, bounded 
on the north by Turkestan, cast by Great Hucha- 
ria, south by Khorasan, and west by the Caspian 
Sea. It is divided among several Tartarian 
princes, of whom one takes the title of khan, with 
a .sort of pre-eminence over the rest. See Kiia- 
rasm. 

CHAIIHON, in the menage, the little black 
spot or mark wdiich remains after u large spot 
in tlic cavity of the corner teeth of a horse. 
About the seventh ot eighth year, when the ca- 
vity fills up, the tooth being smooth and equal, 
it is said to be rased. 

CHAllCAS, or Chercos, a province or in- 
tendancy of the united provinces of South 
America, formerly included in the kingdom of 
Peru; and then, by the Spanish government, 
with the vicc-royalty of Buenos Ayres. It is a 
mountainous region that has been little explored, 
but is described as bounded on the north by 
Peru, on the east by Brasil, and on the west by 
the great ridge of the Andes. It is nearly 900 
miles in length ; subject, in the mountains, to 
extreme cold, and to excessive heat in tlie plains. 

CHARCGAL. See Carron and Gunpow- 
der. 

CHARDIN (Sir John), a celebrated traveller, 
born at Paris in 1643. His father, who was a 
jeweller, had him educated in the Protestant re- 
ligion : after which he travelled into Persia and 
India. He came to England subsequently to the 
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revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 1685, and 
had the honor of knighthood conferred on him 
by Charles 11. He died at London in 1713. 

His account of his travels is much esteemed. 

CHAU ENTK, a department of France, bounded 
by those of the Deux Sevres and Vienne on the 
north; Upper Vienne on the east; Dordogne on 
the south ; and Lower Charente on the west. Ft 
•ncludes the ci-devant province of Angouinois. 
Angoulftme is the capital. The air is generally 
warmer than at Paris, though the country is hilly. 

The soil produces abundance of wheat, rye, oats, 
Spanish corn, saffron, grapes, and all sorts of 
fruits. It has several iron mines, which yield a 
very good sort of iron. This province suffered 
severely during tlie civil wars in La V'endee. 

CiiARUMF., Lowkk, a department of France, 
bounded by that of ihc (diarente on the cast; 
(bronde on the south ; the Hay of lliseay on the 
west ; the department of l.a Vendee on the 
north, and that of the Deux Sevres on the north- 
east. It consists of the ci-devant province of 
Annis and Saintonge. Saintes is the capital. 

Chark.ntk, a river of France, which rises in 
the department of tlic Dordogne, and after run- 
ning through the two departments, to which it 
gives name, and passing by Angoulomo, Saintes, 
and Rochefort, falls into thcHay of lliseay, oppo- 
site to the ish* of Oleion. It abounds with ex- 
cclh'ut fish, and often overflows its banks. 

I’ll All FNTON, a town of France, four miles 
south-east of Paris, seated on tlie Seine, near its 
confluence with the Marne. In this town the 
Protestants liad their principal churcli, which 
was demolished upon tlie revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. Also a town of Fiance, in tlie dejiart- 
ment of the Allier, the ci-devant piovince of 
llourhonnois, seated on the Marmanflc. 

(TLVIIF.S the Lydian, a celebrated statuary, 
was the disciple of J.ysippus, and the con- 
structor of the famous colossus of the sun, in the 
city of Rhodes. I'louri.shed *288 years before 
Christ, 

(’H.\RETTE(de la Contrie, F.A.), a celebrated 
French royalist, horn in IZti.'l. lie was bred to 
the navy, and rose to the rank of lieutenant ; but is 
chiefly famed as the leader of a patty of royalists 
in La Veinlee. 1 le was defeated in I ’chmary, 1 796, 
and wounded in the head, besides Jiaving three 
fingers eul off vvitli a sabre, lie escaped from 
the field of battle, hut in a short time after was 
taken in a wood, and earried to Nantes, where 
he was shot in March following, lie rid’usc.'d to 
kneel, hut laid ojien his breast, and, with a spirit 
undaunted, gave the signal for the soldiiirs to 
fire. 

CHA'REY, (ulj. ^ Teut. f/n.’rtg, A'«;rg, /enrg. 

Cu a'r I r.Y, udv, 5 Careful, atleiitivo, saving ; 
(Jiia'rik Kss. w. J caution ; nicety; scrupu- 
lousness. 

What paper do you take up .so t hardy ’ 

^hakspf’ar.”. 

I will consent to act any villany as^alnst him, that 
may not sully the ehariness of your huucscy. hi. 

The chariest maid is prodi<^al r-nough, 

If she unmask her beauty to the muon. Id. 


CHA 

C UA RGK, t>. fl., M., & «. La,, _ 
Cha'roeamle, «(//. Care, 

CiiA'RfiKAiii.KNEss, n. t. cottitnissionfo^ 

Ciia'rgeably, adv. a certain pur 

Cha KGEtuL, adj. pose. Whensy- 

Ciia'rger, n. $. nonyrnouswiih 

the ]'T. charge^ Ital. carica., carcUf Span, carga 
it means a load, weight, pressure, attack, irnpol 
sition, expense, command. The verb is derived 
from this, atid signifies to load, press upon, at- 
tack, onerate, impose, command ; as also to en- 
trust; to commission. 

And the captain of the guard charged Joseph with 
them, and he servctl them, Ocncm 

The priest shall churgeAu'T by an oath, Numher». 
And his angels he charged with folly. 

llir dremes shul not now bo told for mo • 

Ful wore hir hodcs of fumositoc. 

That causeth dreme of which tlior is no charge, 

Chaucer. The Stiukre's Tale. 

Fiercely at first those knights they did assayle^ 

And drove them to rccoilc, but when againe 
They gave fresh charge their forces gan to faylo, 
Unable their encounter to sustainc. Spensrr. 

Saul might even lawfully have olfered to (iod, 
those reserved spoils, had not the Lord, in that par- 
ticular case, given special charge to the contrarv. 

Hoolcrr. 

lie procured it not with his money, but l»v hi< 
wisdom ; not chargeably bought by him, hut libeially 
given by others by his means. Ascham. 

Thou canst not, cardinal, devi.se a name 

So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous. 

To charge me to an answer as the pope. 

Shalisjmtre. 

— What a sigh is there. The heart is 

sorely charged. /v 

Asses of great charge. Id. 

What you have charged me with, that 1 have done. 

Id. 

With his prepared sw(»rd he cfuirges home 

My unprovided body, lanced my arm. Id, 

Here's the note 

How much your chain weighs to the utmost carat, 

The fineness of the gold, the chargeful fashion. Id. 

I may not sutler you to visit them ; 

The king hath strictly charged the contrary. Id. 
Their neighing coui-s(!rs daring »»f the .spur, 

Their armed staves in charge, their beavers down. 

Id. 

Their charge was always born by the queen, and 
duly p.iid out of the exchequer. 

Bacon's A dnice to Villiers. 

Honourable retreats arc no ways inferior to brave 
charges; as having less of fortune, more of discipline, 
and as much of valour. Id. War with Upain. 

He who requires 

From us no other servicer, than to keep 
This one, this easy charge ; of all the trees 
In Paradise, that bear delicious fruit 
So various, not to taste that only tree 
Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life. 

Milton. 

Why hast tliou, Satan, broke the bounds prescribed 
To thy transgressions, and disturbed the charge 
Of others? Id. Paradise Lost. 

Nothing can be, a reasonable ground of despising a 
man, but some fault or other chargeable upon him. 

South. 

They both accept the charge with me. 

To fight a battel from all guitjhot free. 


Marvell. 
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lijo more accu?e thy pen, but charge the crime 
Oh native sloth, and negligence of time. Jhi/den. 
The Grecians rally, and their powers unite ; 

With fury charge us, and renew the fight. Id. 
Why dost thou turn thy face ? I charge thee, an- 
swer 

1 0 what I shall enquire. id. 

All the tributes land and sea afTords, 
lli apcd in great chargea load our sumptuous hoards. 

Dejiham, 

That which most deters me from such trials, is not 
Oifir ctutrgeableneaa, but their \insalisfaclorinfss, 
though they should succeed. Itogle. 

\ fault in the ordinary method of education, is the 
flhirglmj of children’s memories with rules and pre- 
cepts. Lttcke. 

It is not barely the ploughman’s pains; the reaper’s 
and thrasher’s toil, and the baker’s sweat, is to b<^ 
counted into the bread we eat; the plough, mill, 
(lYcn, or any other utensils, must all be charged on 
the account of labour. Id, 

It is (“asy to .account for the difficulties he charges 
on the peripatetirk doctrine. Id. 

I'Ik! gospel chargeth us with piety towards God, 
and justice and charity to men, and temperance and 
cliaslity in reference to ourselves. Tillotsun. 

Go, first the master of thy herds to find. 

True to his charge, a loyal swain and kind. Pigtr. 

We charge that upon necessity, wliicli was r.-ally 
desired and chosen. HVitts’s f.ogiv. 

Distinguished by the splendour of his arms, he 
cliuriji’il in person the cavalry of his rival ; and ivis 
ineslslible attack determiued the fortune of the day. 

(i ibhun, 

11 re pause w'c for the present — as even then 
That awful pause dividing Hfe from death, 

S’r'uk for an instant on the hearts of men. 

Tliousands of whom were drawing tlndr Iasi breath ; 
d moment, and all will be life again ! 

The march ! the ch.irge ! the shouts of either faith ! 

Jigr.m. 

What ho! niy chargers! Never y^'t were belter, 
.Since Phaeton was upr.et into the Po. 

Id. Defoihncil Transformed. 
v'liARdK, in ti.unncry. Sen (Ti nnkry. 

( HARtiE, in heraldry, is applied to the fitjures 
reprttsented on the escutcheon, by which the 
Itt'.ircrs are distinguished t’roin one another. 'I'oo 
iiiuny chargi's are not so honorable as fewer. 

riiAiuiE, in law. It signifies also a thing done 
iliat hindeth him who doth it ; of which discharge 
IS the removal. Lands may be charged in various 
''ays ; as, by gr.ant of rent out of them ; by sta- 
t'Ues, judgments, conditions, warranties, &c. 

t UARILA, a festival observed once in nine 
yciirs by the Delphians, and so called after a girl 
named Charila, who w’as sacrificed at Delphi in 
a famine. 

(dlA'RIOT, w.,«. v. Fr. chariol ; Ital. 

1 hariotk'er, n.s. ycarrclto; Welsh car- 
f uyftioT-RACE. jrhod. A wheeled tar; 
foj’ it is well known the Britons finight in such. 
V liaucer writes it f/mr. Also a ligiiter kind of 
‘•oacii with only front seats ; a carriage of plea- 
sure. '■ 

Amonges other thinges that he wan 

that was with gold wrougiit and picrric ; 
grote Romain, thjs Aurelian, 
ah with him lad for ifaiut men shuld it see. 

Chaw.cr. Monkes Talc. 


Thy grand esptain Antony, 

Shall Set thee on triumphant chariots. 

And put garlands on thy head. Shahspsare. 

An angel all in fiaines ascended. 

As in a fiery eolumn charioting 
His godlike presence. 

Milton's Sa7t,}>sou Agonistes. 

All the ground, 

With shivered armour strowii, and on a heap. 
Chariot and charioteer hay overturned. 

And fiery foaming steiids. Id. Paradise Lud. 

Rut at iny back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near, 

And yonder all before us lye, 

J)«‘sorts of vast eternity. MarxvU. 

Show us the youthful handsome charioteer. 

Firm in his seat, and running his career. Prior. 
There is a womlerful vigour and spirit in the, de- 
scription of the liorsi! and chariot-race. Addison. 

Or when the sun casts a declining ray. 

And drives his chariot down the western way. 

Let your obsiupiious ranger search around, 

Where yellow stubble withers on the ground. 

Gay's Rural Sports, 
Chariots, in antiquity, were chiefly used in 
war, aiul caUed bigiv, trigve, &c. according to the 
number of horses apjilied to draw them. Lvery 
ciiariot carrit'd two men, who w^re probably the 
warrior and the charioteer; and we read of seve* 
ral men of note and valor employed in drivini* 
llie (;h.ariot. Warriors in close tight, alighted out 
of the chariot, and fought on foot; but when 
they were weary, which often happened by rea- 
son of their armour, they retired into their cha- 
luits, and thence annoyed their enenii(!S with 
darts and missive weapons. The covinus was a 
war chariot, and a very terrible instrument of de- 
struction ; being armed with sharp scythes and 
hooks for cutting and tearing all who came within 
Its reacli. This kind was made very slight, and 
hail few or no men in it besides the chariotetT ; 
being designt d to drive with great force and ra- 
]»idity, and to do execution chiefly witli its 
liooks and scythes. The essedum and rheda 
were also war chariots, probably of a large size, 
and stronger made than tlie covinus, designed for 
containing a chariote* r, and one or two warriors. 
The greatest number ol the British war chariots 
seem to have heeii of this kind. Chariots were 
sometimes consecrated to the sun. The trium- 
phal chariol was one of the principal ornaments 
of the. Roman ceh*braliou of a victory. 

CIIARISIA, in anlitiuity, awake, or night 
festival, instituted in honor of t!ie graces, 

CllAlllTK.S, and Grating in heathen my- 
thology, the three Graces; the daughter of Ju- 
piter and Eurynome. Theii names were Aglaia, 
Thalia, and bmphrosyne. 

CHA'RITY, s. ^ Lat. fun/as; I'r. c/iu- 
('HA'iuTAHEr, iidj. ^ritc; Eove; kind- 

Cha'ritably, adv. y ness ; beneficence. Its 
sweeter aeceplation is alms-giving, or relief 
given to the poor. 

Concerning charity, the final nliject whereof is that 
imoniprehensiblc beauty which shincth in the coun- 
tenance of Clirist, the .Son of the living Gml. Hooker. 
Thero she awhile him stayes, iiiniselfe to rest, 
That to the rest moio liable' he might he : 

During wbich time, in every gooil behest. 

And godly workc of ahiies and charilce, 

Shee. him iustrucUd with great indusirie. Sj>enser 
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We must incline to the king ; I will look for him, 
Hnd privily relieve him ; go you and maintain talk 
with the duke, that my charity be not of him per- 
ceived. Shakspeare, 

How had you been my friends else ? Why have you 
that charitable title from tlmusands, did you not rhiefly 
belong to my heart ? /d* Timm, 

Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable ; add faith. 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love. 

By name to come called charity ^ the soul 

Of all the rest. Milton. 

By thee. 

Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure. 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known. Id. 
He that hinders a charitable person from giving 
alms to a poor man, is tied to restitution, if he hin- 
dered him by fraud or violence. Taylor's Holy Living. 

1 never had the confidence to beg a charity. 

Dryden. 

The heathen poet, in commending the charity of 
Dido to the Trojans, spoke like a Christian. Id. 

My errours, I hope, are only those of charity to 
mankind ; and such as my own charity had caused 
me to commit, that of others may moro easily excuse. 

Id. 

Charity, or a love of God which works by a love of 
our neighbour, is greater than faith or ln)pe. 

Atterbury. 

In faith and hope the worhl will disagree. 

But all mankind’s concern is charity. Pope. 

Pleased with his guests the good man learned to 
glow. 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 

His pity gave ere charity began. Goldsmith. 

The societies which were instituted in the cities 
of the Roman empire were united only by the ties of 
faith and charity. Gibbon. 

Charity, Feasts of. See Agape. 

Charity of our Lady, in church history, 
a ci-devant religious order in France, established 
in the thirteenth century, which, thnugh charity 
was the principal motive of their union, became 
so disorderly and irregular, that their order 
dwindled, and at last became extinct. 

Charity of St. IIippomtus, a religious con- 
gregation, founded about the end of the four- 
teenth century, by one Bernardin Alvarez, a 
Mexican, in honor of St. llippolitus, the martyr, 
patron of Mexico, and approved of by pope Gre- 
gory XI II. 

Charity, Order of. There are several re- 
ligious orders which bear this title ; particularly 
one instituted by St. .lohii de Dieu, for the as- 
sistance of the sick; approved of in 1520, by 
Leo X. and confirmed by Faiil V. in 1G17. 
I’hey apply themselves wholly to the service of 
the diseased. 

C ilAlIK. See CiiAF. To mnke charcoal. 

K: fcss (‘ithor with an apoplexy kii(>« ks u man on 
tlin l;(*ad, or with a ft!v»T. like h;.' in a i-rong waU i 
shop, burns him down to tho ground ; )t, if it flames 
not out, rhurks hini to a riial. 

Grcuy'if (' '..smologia Sacra. 
CriAlf.KOV, or Kharkof, a town and go- 
vernment of Europe in Russia, standing on the 
rivers Charka and Ijapan, which divide it into 
three parts. Here has long been a corisiderable 
monastic college, winch, in 1803, was erected 


into a university; and the town contains te 
churches, two convents, and 11,000 inhabitants' 
The houses are mostly of wood, and the place ij 
very ill paved. Four great yearly fairs are held 
at Charkov. It is 350 miles south-west of Mos- 
cow, and 640 S.S. E. of Petersburg. 
CHA'HLATAN, ». 5. ^ Fr. fAar/fl/«n;ltai 
Charlata'nical, ^ciarlatano ; a market 
Cha'rlatanry, n. s. Verier, a quack; from 
ciarlare ; Lat. ciere. A mountebank ; an igno- 
rant pretender to knowledge ; one who wheedles 
and cheats. 

For cluirlatans can do no good. 

Until they’re mounted in a crowd. Hudibrai. 

A cowardly soldier and a charlatanical doctor, are 
the principal subjects of comedy. Cowley. 

CIIAREEMONT (James Caulfield), Earl of 
an Irish literary nobleman, patriot, and the 
friend of Burke, Flood, and other celebrated 
statesmen of the sister island; travelled when 
young, in France, Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. 
On his return he took his seat in the Irish house 
of peers as baron Caulfield, and was raised ui 
1763 to the earldom of Charleinont. He is re- 
markable both for the firmness and mildness wiili 
which he acteil as the commander of the armed 
volunteer association of Ireland, who, during tlc! 
American war, obtained the relinquishment of all 
control over Irtdand by tlie British legislature. 
He was president of the Royal Irish Academy; 
and died much esteemed and resnected, in August,' 
1799, age<i seventy. Letters highly honorable 
to this nobleman have apipeared in a volume en- 
titled, Original Letters, principally from lord 
Charleinont, Edmund Burke, &c. to the right 
hon. Henry Flood, 18*20, 4to., and an interesting 
life of him, by Mr. Hardy. 

(^iiART.EMONT, a foTtress on the frontiers of 
the Netherlands, and now belonging to that i 
kingdom. It was ceded to France by the treaty 
of Nimeguen, and retained by that power til' 
1815, when it was given up to the sovereign of 
the Netherlands. While under the French do- 
minion it formed part of the department of the 
Ardennes. It is about twenty-five miles south- 
west of Namur. Long. 4® 40' li., lat. 50° 6' N. 

Chari.emont, a town of Ireland, situated on 
the Black water, in the county of Armagh, about 
six miles south-east of Dungannon, and sixiy- 
eight north-west of Dublin. Long. 6° 50' W., 
lat. 50° 16' N 

CHARI. EROY, a strong town of the Nether- 
lands, in the county of Namur. It is situated 
on the Sambre, eighteen miles west of Namur; 
and has often been taken and retaken in the 
wars of the Netherlands. At Ligny, near diis 
town, Napoleon first attacked the Prussian linCj 
just previous to the battle of W'aterloo, defeated 
it, and compelled it to fall back to Wavres. 
Since I tie peace the fortifications have been re- 
paired ; and the town now contains 4000 inha- 
bii lilts. 

CHARLE.M Af ;N E. S<ee France. 
CHARI.es 1. and 11. See England. 
Charles V. See Germany and Spain- 
Charles IX. See France. 

Charles XI I. See Sweden. , 

(’HA11I.F.S, a county of Maryland, on 
western shore, bounded on the south ana w 
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. the Potomac, which separates it from Vir- 
Jhiia- on the north by Prince George’s; on the 
ast by the Patuxent, and on the south-east by 
St Mary’s* It is twenty-seven miles long, and 
enually oroad. The lands in general are low 
and sandy, and produce tobacco, Indian corn, 
and potatoes. The chief town is Port Tobacco. 

CiiARLFS, Lake Sr., a lake of Lower Canada, 
twelve miles north of Quebec. It is surrounded 
l)y most beautiful scenery, and extends about 
four miles in length, giving its source to a river 
of the same name, which is not above tliirty 
yards wide at its mouth, and falls into the ocean 
near Quebec, 

Charles, a river of Massachusetts, which 
flows from a spring near llopkinton, in Wor- 
cester county, and falls into Poston harbour, 
between that city and Charlestown. It is na- 
vigable in boats for seven miles, up to Water- 
town. In its course through Newton township 
it has several romantic and picturesque watcr- 
I'llls. Two bridges are erected over it. See 
Charleston. 

Charles, Cape, a promontory of Virginia, 
on the north side of Chesapeake Bay. Long. 75“ 
30' W., lat. 37“ 12' N. 

Charles, Cape, a promontory on the south- 
west part of the strait, entering Hudson’s Bay, 
Long. 75“ 15' W., lat. 62“ 10' N. 

CiiARLES-cixy, a county in Virginia, thirty 
miles long, and nine broad. It is bounded on 
the north anti east by the C’hickuhominy, which 
separates it from the counties of New Kent and 
James-city ; on the south and west by .lames- 
river, and on the north-west by Henrico. 

Charles’s Wain, n. s. 'riie northern con- 
stellation calletl the bear. ‘ Karl frugriy says 
Thomson, ‘ in the Gothic dialect, is supposed by 
some to be named after Thor, who was called 
karl ; by othens from Charlemagne,’ 

There are seven stars in Ursa minor, anti in Charlcs*s- 
min^ or Plaustrum of Ursa major, seven. 

Hrowne*s Vulgar Errours 

CHARLESTON, a district of the United 
States, in South Carolina, bounded on the north- 
east by that of Cieorge-town ; on the north-west 
hy Orange: burgh; on the south-west by Beau- 
fort, and on the .south-east hy the ocean. Its 
form is oblong, being about sixty miles long and 
hfly-five broad. It is watered by the rivers 
Wamlo, Cooper, Ashley, Ponpon, Ashepoo, and 
Combahee. The soil near the rivers and on the 
coast is rich and well cultivated, producing 
large crops of Indian corn, rice, indigo, &c. 

Charleston, a handsome city in the above 
^'Strict, and the capital of the state, situated 
00 the peninsula formed by the Ashley and the 
Cooper, which unite on the cast side of it, fall 
>oto the ocean six miles cast by south of it, and 
I navigable, for twenty miles alxive it. This city 
i 'I a regular plan, consisting of parallel 

1 'which extend east and west from river 
are crosses! by others at right angles. 
”'^®adth is from thirty-five to sixty-six feet, 
0 they are furnished with piazzas. The houses 
of brick and well built. The public 
mou ore a state-house, an exchange, an ar- 
^y» a college, several academies, an orohaii- 


house, a poors’-house, a .Tewish synagogue, and 
numerous other places of worship. The situation 
is healthy, and the neighbourhood very beau- 
tiful. The liarbour is commodious, but a bar 
hinders vessels of more than 200 tons burden, 
loaded, from entering. The fortifications are 
strong, having I’ort Mechanic on tl\e south, 
Fort Pinckney on the east, I'ort Nloultrie on 
the southern part of Sullivan’s Island, and Fort 
Johnson, about three miles to the south-east. 
Charleston carries on almost the entire trade of 
the stale, and is the fourth commercial town in 
the Union. It was incorporated in 1763, and 
divided into thirleim wards, each of which chooses 
a warden, and from these the citizens elect an in- 
lendant. The intendant and wardens form the 
city council. A feileral circuit court is held in it 
on the 25th of October, and a district court 
quarterly, on Monday. It lias often suffered 
from fire. This city lies 110 miles north-east 
of Savannah, .370 from Kdington, 540 from 
Richmond, 044 from Baltimore, and 746 south- 
west by south of Philadelphia. 

Charleston, a handsome town of Massacliu- 
setts, and the largest in iMuldlesex county. It 
is seated on a peninsula formed by the rivt-r 
Mystic on the north, and a bay of Cliarles Rive* 
on the south-west. It is separated from Boston 
by the (.'harles, over which a bridge was erected 
in 1707, .supported by' seventy-five wooden piers, 
with a draw-hridge in the middle for the passage 
of vessels. Charleston is connected witli Malden 
by another bridge, erected in 1788. This town 
was burnt in 1775 by general Gage, when 
houses and projieity were destroyed to the 
amount of .£130,900, but it has revived of 
late, and contains about 2000 inhabitants. They 
manufaeiure pot and pearl-aslies, rum, brass, 
pewter, leather, &,c., and a small ship-building 
trade is carried on. 

(’HAnLE.sTON, a post town of Maryland, on 
the eastern .shore, in Cecil county, west of the 
river North I'.ast, four miles from the head of 
Chesapeake Bay. It is chiefly inhabited by per- 
sons engaged in the herring fishery. It is ten 
miles west-south-west of Klklon, and fifty-nine 
.south-west by west of I’hjladelphia. Several 
other towns of the L nited States bear the same 
name. 

(’harlf.ston, one of the four principal towns 
of Barbadoes. 

(HlAllLESTOWN, the only town in the isle 
of Nevis. On the south .side of it there is a large 
spot of sulphureous ground, at a chasm called 
Sulphur (Jut, the heat of which is so great as to 
be felt through the soles of one’s shoes. A pond 
a r|uarter of a mile from the town is milk warm, 
and has excellent fish. Here are many good 
houses and shops. 

(TIARLKVIIJ-E, a town of France, the 
head of a canton in tlie department of Ardennes. 
The streets are stiaight, and the houses of equal 
height. It has a magnificent square, with a foun- 
tain in the centre. It is seated on the Meuse, 
near Mezieres, to which it is connected by a 
bridge and causeway : fifteen miles north-west 
cf Sedan, and 140 north-east of Paris. Popu- 
lation 7700. 

CHARLOCK, ;i. s. A weed growing among 

/ 2 
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tlu; torn will) a yt llow Hower. It is a species of To famed Apdlon wlu ii ynmig Ammon brought 
iiiilhridnti! mustanl. The darling idol of his oaptivc heart; 

CilARLOTTK, a populous and fertile county pi- used nymph with kind attention sat. 

of Virginia, bounded by (vampbell county on n corded by his art. Waiig,. 

the west, Prince Kdward and Jliiekinghain on The passion you pretended, 

Ihe north, Mecklenburgh on the south-east, and obtain; 

Halifax and Pennsylvania counties on the south. is ended. 

CttAttLOTTK Towm, the ca])ital of Dominica, 

formerly called Rosscau. It stands on a point ''‘‘‘‘y , and discovered as fine 

of land on tfie south-west side- of the island. ^ teeth as ever eye ladield. Addiiun. 


which forms two bays, and is twenty-one miles 
south-east of Prince Rupert’s Bay. 

ClIARLOTTKNBURd, a town of the elec- 
torate of Brandenhurgh, in the Middle Mark, 
w'ith a royal palace and magniticent gardens. It 
w'as built by Sophia ('harlotte, the first queen of 
Prussia, and is situated on tlie river Spree, four 
. miles east-south-cast of Rerlin. Population 23.50. 
CHARM, n. s. & v. Fr, charmer from 

Ciia'iimeo, adj. I Lat. curmvn. Words, 

Ciia'kmer, i. or philtres, or cha- 

Cha'umeress, n. s. graders, imagined to 
CnA'RMI^(^, par/.tfd;. | have some occult or 
Cha'rmingly, adv. unintelligible power. 

CuAhiMiNONESs, n. X. Sornelbing of power 

to subdue opposition, and gain the affections ; 
to summon by incantation ; to subclue by some 
secret power; to amaze; to overpower: one that 
lias the power of charms or enchantments; a 
word of endearment between iOvers ; pleasing in 
the highest degree; the power of pleasing in the 
highest degree. 

There s:iwe 1, playing, jogchmrs; 

^.Tagirians and tragetours ; 

And phifonosses, rharmrressrs. 

And olde wilclu s. and sorceresses 
That iisen <'xorsiasions 
And eke subfuinigacioiis. 

CJuniccr't Ifinise of Fame. 
f nev(!r know a woman so dole upon a man ; surely 

1 think you have charmt. ; Not I, T assure thee; 

setting the attractions of iny good parts aside, I have 
jio other chunm, HhukspeuTe. 

That handkerchief 

Did an Egyptian to my mother give ; 

.Slie was a cfiarmer, and could almost read 
'J’he thoughts of people. Id. 

I, in mine own woe eharmed, 

Tould not find death, where I did hear liim groan - 
I'ior feel him where he struck. Id* 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman horn. Id. 

Upnii my knees 

I charm you by my once commended beauty, 

Ey all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which (litl incorporate anil make us one. Id. 

^Tis your graces 

That from my mutest conscience to my tongue 
Charms Uiis report out. Id 

Arcadia was tlic charmed circh-. wlnui-.dl his spirits 
for ever should be encJiaiited. t^idney. 

VV''e jinp)r)re fJiy powerful liaud. 

To undo the f/'uiT/ic'/ hand 
t'*f true virgin here distn-ssed. Miltim 

By slain beasts’ entrail.T, and fowls’ .narked fli'/ht, 
Tiicrcto he tempests raised by many a spright, 

•►nd chfirmcd the sun and moon, and changed the day 
and night. ' Fletcher's Furple Island. 


Oh! who the exquisite delight Can tell. 

The joy which mutual confidence imparts I 
Or who can paint the charm unspeakable 
Which links in tender bands two faithful hearts’ 
Mrs. Tighe's Psgeht. 

CIIA'RNKTi, t/t//. ) chtvrn 'u r ; 

(’iia'rnel-iiol se, n. s. ) Ctfr/iorium ; from fare 
carnis, Carnarinrn was supposed to be orini! 
nally cranariuT/i, a place of skulls. Containing 
flesh or carcases ; a cemetery ; a vault, in which 
dead bodies are deposited. 

If charnel-houses ami our graves must send 
Those that we bury, back ; our monuments 
Shall be the. maws of kites. Shakspean. 

When they were in those charnel-houses, every 
‘was placed in order, and a black pillar or coffin sit 

Taylor. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp, 
Oft found in charnel vaults and sej>ulchrc8 
Lingering, and sitting by a new-made grave. Miltvn. 

('iiAiiNEL Houses were anciently a kind of^ 
galh-ries, usually in or near a church-yard, over 
whidi were laid the bones of the dead, after the 
flesh was wholly consumed. Hliarnel houses arc 
now usually adjoinin'; to the clmrch. 

(’HARON, in fabulous history, the son of 
Brehus and Nox, whose office was to ferry tiic 
souls of the deceased over the waters of .Styx and 
Acheron, to the infernal regions. See Styx. 

C'HARI'KNTIKR (Francis), dean of the 
French Academy, was born in 1620. M. Col- 
bert made use of his abilities in establishing his 
Academy of Medals and Inscriptions; and no 
person of that learned society contributed more 
towards that superb series of medals, which weic 
struck on tlie events that distinguished the reign 
of Louis XIV. He published, l.The Life of 
Socrates, 16.50. 2, 3. Translations of Xeno- 

phon’s Memorabilia and CyropaAia, 1558. 4 
An Account of the l-’rencli Fast India Company, 
1665. And, 5, 6. Two works on the Fxcelleniv j 
of the French Language; with some otlur 
pieces. He died in 1702, aged eighty-two. 

CHART, n. .s. Lat. churta. A dcline.'ition 
or map of coasts, for the use of sailors. It i'< 
distiiiguislied from a map, by representing onlv 
the coa.sLs 

The Portuguese, wdien they had doubled the Cap* 
of Good Hope, found skilful pilots using astronomirai 
iiistruinenls, geograpliical charts, and compasses. 

Arbuthnot. 

Chart, or Sea Chart, in hydrography, is a 
projection of some part of tlie earth’s supertice!> 
ill piano. ISca charts differ very considerably 
fiom geographical or land maps, which are of m’ 
use in navigation. They are of difl'erent kin<>«» 
such as, . 

Chart, C lobular, a meridional projectio'b 
wherein the distance of the eye from the pwne 
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he meridian, upon which the projection is made, 

iV. Tids projection comes the nearest of all to 
il’e nature of the globe, because the meridians 
therein are placed at equal distances; the pa- 
rallels also are nearly equidistant, and conse- 
quently the several parts of the earth have their 
piojier proportion of magnitude, distance, an^I 
lituation, nearly the same as on tlie globe itself, 
^ee (ii.oBin.Aii riiojia TiON. 

Chart, HYnuo<;iiAi*nrc, a shoot of largo 
laper, whereon several parts of the land and sea 
irc described, with their respective coasts, liar- 
aours, sounds, flats, rocks, shelves, sands, &c. 
togetlicr with the longitude and latitude of each 
place, and the points of the compass. 

Chart, Mkrcator’s, is that whore iho meri- 
dians are straight lines, parallel to each other, 
and equidistant ; the parallels are also straight 
lines, and parallel to each other : but the dis- 
uince between them increases from the ecjuinoc- 
lial towards either pole, in the ratio of the secant 
(if the latitude to the radius. Suppose the super- 
ficies of the terrestrial globe to be taken off, and 
xteiided on a plane, so as to make the meridians 
jiarallel to each other, and the degrees of longi- 
tude everywhere equal, it is easy to concpivo that 
it must be productive of the most palpable 
errors ; for an island in latitude 60°, where the 
radius of the parallel is only equal to one half of 
the radius of the equator, will have its length 
inmi east to west distorted in a double ratio to 
v^hut it was on the globe ; i. e. its length from 
east to west compared witli its breadth from 
north to south will ajjpear in a double propor- 
tion to w hat it is in reality : so that, in whatever 
jjroportion the degrees of any jrarallel are in- 
creased or diminished ])y a projeetion in piano, 
the (iegtefs of longitude ought to be increased or 
diminished in the same ratio ; otherwise the true 
be.iriiigs of places will be lost, as in the case of 
the plane chart, where the degrees of latitude 
:ni(i longitude are all equal. Although tlris pro- 
jection is commonly called Mercator’s projec- 
tion, yet our countryman, A[r. Wright, had long 
I'efore demonstrated its tise, and shown a ready 
way of consirueling it, by enlarging the meridian 
line, by a continued addition of secants. Sec 
Navigai ion. 

1 HART, Plank, is a representation of some 
small part of the earth only, or of some parti- 
tiilar place, without regard to its relative situa- 
tion. 


ClIA RTRR, n. s. T/at- diarta. Any 

^iiA RTKR-i»ARTY, 71. s. > Writing licstowin 
f iiA uterkd, ad}. y privileges or rights, 
nvilege ; immunity ; exemption ; invested with 
privileges charter ; privileged, (diarter-party, 
r- rhartre par tie,. A jniper relating to a con- 
of which each p.arly ha.s a copy. 

A couferonce betwren the king [John] and the 
was appointed at Itunncinedc, betA'con Wind - 
tuul Staiuos ; a idaco whirh has over since boon 
^ ^ ii nil jy on account o£ this groat evoni. 

"0 pariii's <■ oampod apart, like open cncuiios j 
bi ll j*' ® ‘bq'8, the king, on the 

M'l) . 1 ^ facility soinowhat suspicious, 

hiirj ' tho charter which was requiAri of 

'• ^his famous (!co»l. commonly culled the Orcut 


Charter^ cither granted or secured very iinportaA 
liberties and priviloges to cvi-ry order of men in the 
kingdom ; to the clergy, to the barons, and to the 
people. Hume's History of Englarid, 

I must have liberty 

Withal as large a charter as the wind. 

To blow on whom 1 ploase ; for so fools have * 

And they that arc most gal’ ■ • ■ 

They most mu^t laugh. iihahspeare. 

When he speaks 

The air, a chartered libortiuo, is still, W. 

It is not to be woudored that the great charter 
whtToby (Jod beslow'od llie whole earth upon Adam, 
and confirmed it unto the sons of Noah, being as brief 
in word as large in effect, hath bred much quarrel of 
interpretation. Raleujh's Essays. 

Here was that charter sealed, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays tlown. Denham. 

God renewed Uiis charter of man’s sovereignly over 
the creatures. South. 


CIIARTA, originally signifies a sort 

of paper made of ihi? plant payiyrus or hiblus. 
See Paper. The word is also used in our an- 
cient customs for a charter, oi deed in writing. 
See Charter. 

CiiAUTA Kmporetica, ill pharmacy, &.c. a 
kind of paper made very soft and porous, used 
for the purpose of filtering. 

Charta Maona. See Maona (Tiarta. 

Charter-Party, Fr. chartre-parlie, is an in- 
strument of freightage, or articles of agreement 
made between merchants anti sea-faring men, 
concerning their merchaiulise and maritime 
aflairs. The charter-party must he in writing ; 
and he signed both i)y the yiroprictor or the 
master of llie ship, and the merchant w ho freights 
it. It sliould contain the name and the burden 
of the vessel; the naini s of the master and the 
freighter; the rate of freight; and the time ot 
loading and unloading; and tlie other conditions 
agreed on. It is properly a deed, whereby the 
master or proprietor of the vessel engages to fur- 
nish immediately a sound vessel well etpiipped, 
caulked, and stoyiped, juovided with anchors, 
sails, cordage, and all other furniture to make the 
voyage required, as equipage, hands, victuals, 
and other munitions ; in eonsidenition of a cer- 
tain sum to be paid by the merchant for the 
freight. J.astly, the ship with all its furniture, 
and the cargo, are respectively subjected to tlie 
conditions of the charter-yiarty. The charter- 
party (lifters from a bill of lading, in that the 
first is for the entire freight, both going and re- 
turning ; whereas the latter is only for a part of 
the freight, or at most only for the voyage one 
way. 

CIIARTOPllYJAX, an officer of the church 
of Constantinople, who, when the saciaim ut is 
administered, gives notice to the priests to come 
to the table, lb? represents the patriarch upon 
the bench, tries all ecclesiastical causes, keeps 
the marriage registers, assists at the eoiis«?cration 
of bishops, and prestnts the bishop elect, and all 
other subordinate clergy. 

I'HARTRKS, an aneiiuit and large town of 
France, hi tbo deynirtmeut of tlu? Kure and Loire, 
and the see of a bishop. Us ancient name was 
Autricuin, and Carnuies. Us principal trade is 
in corn, wine, and some few manufactured goods. 
The cathedral is one of tlie linest in France, and 
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its steeple is much admired. It is seated on the 
Eure, over which is a bridge built by Vauban. 
It was the birthplace of Nicole the moralist, the 
poet Regnier, and Brissot. Forty-five miles 
south-west of Paris. Long. 1® 34' E., lat. 48° 
27' N. 

CHARTREUSE, or the Granp Char- 
treuse, a late celebrated monastery, the capital 
of all the convents of the Carthusian monks, 
about seven miles north-eiist of Grenoble, in the 
ci-devant province of Dauphinc, now in the de- 
partment of the Isere. The situation of this 
place h;is been much adndred and celebrated, 
being one of the most romantic and beautiful 
scenes to be seen in the whole range of the Alps. 
From Echelle.s, a little village in the mountains 
of Savoy, to the Cluirtrcuse, which is built on a 
mountain of the same name, the distance is six 
miles. Along this course, the road runs winding 
up, for the most part not six feet broad. On one 
hand is the rock with woods of pine tree hanging 
over head ; on the other a prodigious precipice 
almost perpendicular ; at the bottom of which 
rolls a torrent, that sometimes tumbling among 
the fragments of stone which have fallen from on 
high, and sometimes precipitating itself down 
vast descents with a noise like thunder, rendered 
yet more tremendous by the echo from the moun- 
tains on each side, concurs to form one of the 
most solemn, the most romantic, and most asto- 
nishing scenes in nature. 

(’iiAUTKEi SE of London, corruptly called the 
(Jhaiter-liouse, took its name from tlie (irand 
Chartreuse, hut is now converted into an hospital, 
and endowed with a noble revenue. Here are 
maintained eiglity decayed gentlemen, not under 
fifty years of age : and forty boys ate educated 
and fitted either for the university or trades. 
Those sent to the university have an exhibition 
of .{‘20 a year for eight years ; and have an im- 
mediate title to nine church livings in the gift of 
the governors of the ho.spital, who are sixteen in 
nuirjher, all persons of the first <iistinction, and 
taking their turns in the nomination of pensioners 
and scholars I 'or a description of the new and 
excellent method of disciplitje, adopted by the 
school of this foundation, see Knuc.ATioN. 

(.IHARYnDIS, in ancient geography, a fa- 
mous whirlpool in the strait of Messina, lying 
between Calabria in Italy and the island of 
Sicily, opposite to Scylla, a dangerous rock on 
the coast of Italy, against which mariners were 
often dashed in endeavouring to avoid Cha- 
ryhdis ; whence the Latin adage, 

Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdin. 

This whirlpool is said to have been much affected 
by the dreadful eartliquake in It is now 

called Calofaro and La»erna. 

(. ’ll AS E,r. «.&,/*. .t. J The sui>>> .’ll live agrees 

(.’u a'ser, w. .S'. 3 with the I. s' and Sweil. 

kas ; Fr. chace ; Ital. caccui ; Tent. /cii Ac??, 
to drive, to pursue, to hunt, Thu > the verb sig- 
nifies to hunt ; to pursue as an em iny ; to drive 
assay; to follow as a thin^ desirable; to drive. 
The substantive chaser, h sometimes used for en- 
chaser, a chaser of metals. 

And .Ibimeli'oh rhancd him, and he fled before Lino. 

J ft/faes. 


It shall be as the cAowd roe. , , . 

Upon a day 

As she the woodes with bow and shaftes did raun 
The harllesse hynde and roebuck to dismay, 

Dan Faunus chaunst to meet her by the way. 

And kindling fire at her fairc-burning eye. 
Inflamed was to follow beauties cftace ; 

And chaced her, that fast from him did fly ; 

As hynd from her, so she fled from her enemy. 

^ptnxer. 

She, seeing the towering of her pursued chace, went 
circling about, ri.sing so with the less sense of rising 

Sidney. 

Whilst he was hastening in the c?uue, it secuis 
Of this fair couple, meets he on the way 
The fallier of this seeming lady. Shaksjmrt. 

A maid I am, and of thy virgin train ; 

Oh ! let me still that spotless name retain. 
Frequent the forests, thy chaste will obey. 

And only make the beasts of chase my prey. 

^ryden. 

When tlie following mom had chased away 
The flying stars, and light restored the day. 

Yet this mad chase of fame, by few pursued, 
lias drawn destruction on the multitude. 

Id. JiaiemL 

They seek that joy, which used to glow 
Expanded on the hero’s face. 

When Uie thick squadrons prest the foe 
And William b'd the glorious chase. Pritir, 

Stretclied on tlie lawn, his second hope survey, . 
At once the chaser, and at once, the prey 1 
Uo, ilufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 

Dlecds in the forest like a wounded hart. Pnjie. 

liCt the keen hunter from the chase refrain. 

Nor render all the ploughman’s labour vain 
When Ceres pours out plenty from her horn. 

And clothes the fields w’ith golden ears of corn. 

Gay's Rural Sports. 
Chases, or Chaces, want courts of attach- 
ment, swainmote, and justice-seat. See Forest. 
Crompton observes that a forest cannot be in the 
hands of a subject, but it forthwith loses its 
name, and becomes a chase; as all those couits 
lose their nature when they come into the hands 
of a subject ; and that none but a king can nnike 
a lord chief justice in eyre of the forest. See 
Justice in F'.yre. 

(BIASING, in sculpture, the art of embossing 
on metals. This is the art of representing tigures, 
&c. in a kind of bassi relicvi, which is punclifd 
out from behind, and sculptured on the front 
with small chisels and gravers. See Enciiasiso. 

CHASM, n. s. Xatr/xa. A breach unclosed; 
a cleft; a gap; an opening. A place unfilled; 
a vacuity. 

Some lazy ages, lost in case, 

Nj) a<!tion leave to busy chronicles ; 

Such, whose supine felicity but makes 
In story chastns, in epochas mistakes. Dryden. 
In all that visible corporeal w'orld, we see no 
or gaps. Lock. 

The ground adust her riven mouth disparts; 
Horrible rJuism ! profound. 

ClIA'SSELAS,w.s. French. A sort of grape. 
CllA'.STEN,ri.a. -v I'r. chaslier, 
CiiASTi'sE, V. a. iment; Laf. castigo- 
Chasti'sem ENT, 7 *.s. 4 afflict for faults; 
Chasti'si.u, n. s. 5 recthy severe treatincni, 
by justice, suffering inflicted ; hut distinguis 
from that which is penal. 
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rhasm thy wn while there ii hope, and let not thy The charte severity of the fathers, in whatever re- 
1 Miare for his crying. Proverbs, lated to the commerce of the two sexes, flowed from 

But who so woll chastise me, the same principle ; their abhorrence of every enjoy- 

A none my love yloste hath he ; ment which might gratify the sensual, and degrade 

I love no man, in no gise, the spiritual, nature of man. Gibbon. 


That woll me reprove or chastise, 
yut I woll all folk undertake. 

And of no wight no teching take j 
Vor I that other folk chastie, 

Woll not be taught fro my folie. 

Chaucer* s Romasmt oj the Rose. 
My breast I'll burst with straining of my courage. 
But I will chastise this high-minded strumpet. 

Shakspeare. 

Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars. 

On equal terms to give him chastisement. Id. 

He held the chastisement of one, which molested 
the see of Rome, pleasing to God. Raleigh's Essays. 

\ follow thee, safe guide! the path 
Thou leadest me ! and to the hand of heaven submit. 
However chastening. Milton's Paradise. Lost. 

I am glad to see the vanity or envy of the canting 
chyinists thus discovered and chastised. Bogle. 

Like you, commissioned to chastise and bless. 

He must avenge the world, and give it peace. Prior. 

Some feel the rod. 

And own, like us, the father's chastening hand. 

Rowe. 

Tho gay social sense 

By decency chastised. Thomson. 

He had been tempted — chastened — and the chain 
Yet on his arms, might ever there remain. 

Byron's Corsair. 

CHASTITY, n. Lat. castitas, castus; 
(!iiaste, adj. O'*’’ Purity; free- 

(’ha'stf.ly, adv. ^ dorn from obscurity; free- 

Ciia'stenf.ss, 71 . s. J doin from bad mixture of 
any kind. Purity of the marriage bed. Purity 
of language opposed to barbarisms ; without con- 
tauiination. 

Love your children ; be discreet ; chaste, keepers at 
home. Titus. 

Now as to the outragious array of women, God 
vote, that though tho visiges of som of hem semen 
iul chaste and dt'bunaire, yet noliiiea they in hir array 
of attire, likurousucssu and pride. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 
It is chaste and pure as purest snow, 

Ne lets her waves with any fdih be dyde ; 

Hut ever, like herself, unstayued hath been tryde. 

Spenser. 

You should not pass here ; no, though it were as 
virtuous to lie as to live chastely. Shakspeare, 

Who can be bound by any solemn vow 
To force a spotless virgin's chastity. Id. 

There is not chastity enough in language. 

Without oiTence to utter them. Id. Much Ado. 
Chastity is either abstinence or continence : absti- 
nence is that of virgins or widows : continence, of 
married persons ; chaste marriages are honourable and 
pleasing to God. Taylor. 

And our chaste lamps we hourly trim. 

Lest the great bridegroom find them dim, Marvell. 

Succession of a long descent, 

Which chastely in the channels ran. 

And from our demi-gods began. Dryden^ 
Even here, where frozen chattity retires. 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. Pujte, 

words which signify the same principal 
' eas, some are clean and decent, others unclean ; 
■®®e chaste, others obscene. Watts's Logic. 


Chastity, Laws Respecting. The Roman 
law justifies homicide in defence of the chastity 
either of one’s self or relations ; and so also stood 
the law in the Jewish republic. Our law like- 
wise justifies a woman for killing a man who 
attempts to ravish lier. Even the husband or 
father may kill a man who attempts a rape upon 
his wife nr daughter ; but not if he takes them 
in adultery by consent : for the one is forcible 
and felonious, but not the other. 

ClIAT,v.7i.,v.a.,&n.s. ^ PromFr.cayt^cfer, 
Ciia'tteb, V. n. & n. s. / Skinner ; Isl. kuttra, 
Ciia'tterek, n. s. 5 Dan. jaddera ; per- 
haps from achat, purchase or cheapening, on ac- 
countof the prate naturally produced in a bargain ; 
or only, as it is most likely, contracted from chat- 
ter. To prate ; to talk idly ; to praitle ; to cackle ; 
to converse at ease. Idle talk ; prate ; slight or 
negligent tattle. Chatter is derived from the 
same etymon, and difl'ers very little in meaning 
from chat. It signifies to talk idly or carelessly; 
to make a noise as a pie, or other unharmonious 
bird ; to make a noise by collision of the teeth. 
Nightingales seldom sing, the pie still chattereth. 

liidney. 

So doth the cuckow, when the mavis sings. 

Begin his witless note apace to chatter. Spenser. 

Lords, that can prate 
As amply and unnecessarily 
As this Gonzalo, 1 myself would make 
A chough of as deep chat. Shakspeare. 

Your prattling nurse 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry. 

While she chats him. Id. 

Bcciiusc that I familiarly sometimes 
I)o use you for my fool, and chat with you, 

Y'our saucincss will jest upon my love. Id. 

The shepherds on the lawn 
Sat simply chatting in a rustick row. Milton. 

With much good-will the motion was embraced. 

To chat awhile on their adventures passed. Dryden, 
Your birds of knowledge, that in dusky air 
Chatter futurity. Id 

The time between before the fire they sat. 

And shortened the delay by pleasing chat. Id 

Stood Theodore surprised in deadly fright. 

With chattering teeth, and bristling hair upright. Id. 
Dip but your toes into cold water. 

Their correspondent teeth will chatter. Prior. 

The least is good, far greater than the tickling of 
his palate with a glass of wine, or the idle chat of a 
soaking club. lAtche. 

Come sit by my side while this picture I draw ; 

In chattering a magpie, in pride a jackdaw; 

A temper the devil himself could not bridle. 
Impertinent mixture of busy and idle. Swift, 

I am a inembfir of a female society who call our- 
selves the chit-chat club, and am ordered by the 
whole sisterhood to congratulate you upon the use of 
vour tongue. Spectator. 

The birds, — ■ 

Assembled on affairs of love. 

And with much twitter and much chatter 
Began to agitate the matter. Cowper. 

Chat, n. s. The keys of trees are called chats ; 
as, ash chats. 
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CttAT, in the cannon foundry, an instrument of the royal navy ; the yards and magazines of 
used in the examination of ordnance ; consisting which twre are whole streets, bein-r funiishti 
of a piece of iron fastened to a wooden shaft, with all kinds of stores, and niateriuls for builf], 
and having three prongs, which, being introduced ing, rigging, and repairing the largest vessels 
infr) tlie bore of tlic gun, show whether it be The entrance into the Medway is defended by 
lioney-combed, darnacred, or otherwise defective. Sheerness and other forts; notwithstanding whicli 


There is an improvement on this, having a spring 
so contrived that the least cavity releases the 
spring, and by means of a catcli instantly betrays 
the defect. 

( TlATEAU-CAMnuEsrsor f ' 'TK au-Cambre- 
sis, in the department of the Wortli, and lute 
province of (Jarnbresis. It has a magnificent 
palace, which belonged to the ci-devant archie- 
piscopal see of Cambray ; and is famous for the 
treaty concluded between Henry II. of France, 
and Philip IT. of Spain. It also liml, before the 
Revolution, a noble Benedictine abbey, now sup- 
pressed. It is seated on the Seille, fifteen miles 
south-east of Cambray. 

Chateau-Dauphin, a very strong c;istle of 
Pit’ll mont, in the inarquisate of Saluces, belong- 
ing to tbe king of Sardinia. It was uikwn by 
the combined army of l-'rance and Spain iu 1744, 
and restored by the treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 

Chateau du Loire, a town of France, in the 
ilepartment of the Sarte, and ci-devant province 
of Maine, famous for sustaining u siege of seven 
years against Herbert count of Alans. It is seated 
on the Loire, twenty-two miles south-east of 
Mans, and ninety-seven west of l^aris. Many 
small towns in France have the prefix. Chateau. 

CuATrAi'Riu X, a large town of France, capital 
of the department of the Indre, and ci-devant pro- 
vini e of Berry. It has a considerahle woollen 
manufacture, and is seated in a very pleasant 

f lain oil the Indre, fifteen miles south-west of 
ssoudun, and 150 south-west of P.ii is. Popu- 
lation 8500. 

CiiATi r. (Peter du), in T.atin, Castellanus, a 
learned I’rench divine, horn at Arc, and educated 
at Dijon. He assisted Erasmus in his transla- 
tions from the Creek, and became corrector of 
the press in Krobeniiis’s office at Basil. Henry 
II. translated him to Orleans, wliere ho <lied in 
1552. 

CHATFLl’/r, the name of certain ci-devant 
courts of justice in ITaiice. The grand chatelet 
at Ihiri.s was the place where tlie prcsidial or 
ordinary court of justice of die yirovost of Paris 
was held ; and consisted of presiilial, a civil 
( hamber, a criminal cliamlier, and a chamber of 
policy. 

ClIATEf.LANY, n. s. Fr. dMenic. The 
district under the dominion of a castle. 

Ih're arc about tw« iity towns ainl forts of great im- 
portance, with their vhutdlanies and depondenci 

Drydrn. 

CHATELLFRAULT, a town of France, in 
the department of the Yienne, .md late province 
of Poitou; seated in a fertile and pleasant ciinii- 
try, on the river Vienne, over which is a hau/1- 
sorne stone bridge. It is noted for its cutlery, 
watch-making-, (;lotli, and the t inting of false 
diamonds. It is twenty-two miles nu.th-east of 
Poitiers, and 1(38 soiilh-vvest of Paris. 

t 'lLVJ’H AM, called in Dorn* sday book Cet- 
chaiii, an important market town of Kent, ad- 
joiiiiii;.' 1 o: 1 . 1,1 sail of tlie city of Rorhi-stcr, on 
the Mflw IV It i,i nnn ot the princip.tl .stations 


the Dutch burnt several ships of war here in the 
reign of Charles 1 1. The dock-yard and ordnance- 
wharf are, together, about a mile in length ; sonic 
of the store rooin.s are near 700 feet long, aivl 
the sail loft is 200 feet. Twenty smiths’ forges 
are often at work, and some of the anchors made 
here weigli between four and five tons. The 
new ropc-liouse is 1140 feet in length, in which 
cables are made 120 fathoms long and twenty- 
two inches in circumference. In the yard are 
four tlocks for repairing, and six slips for build- 
ing vessels. The unfortunate Royal-Oeorge, the 
Victory, and the Royal-C.’harlotte, tliree of she 
largest ships in the navy, were built here. There 
is in this town a complete set of block machintjry 
similar to that of Porlsmorth. The victualling 
olltee, a neat and convenient building, sfands at 
the enlratice of the town. 

The chest of Chatham, instituted iu 1553, by 
the seamen in the service of queen Elizabeth, for 
flu* relief of the suflen rs in the defeat of ilic 
Spanish armada, was moved to Greenwich in 
1802, ami placed under the direction of tlie first 
lord of the admiralty. But here is an hospital for 
decayed mariners and shipwrights, and their 
widows, from which the jnmsiouers have (;ij;lit 
sbillii]'.rs and their widows seven shilling per 
week, and a tpiarter of a chaldron of coals yearly, 
no person being eligilde who has not heen 
maimed or disabled, or otlierwise brotight to 
poverty in the royal navy. Twenty-six governors 
preside over the institution, four of whom arc 
tdective; and the others arc gove.rnors by virtue 
of their respective offices, viz. the archbishop of 
Canterbury, the bishop of Rochester, the lord 
high admiral, the lord-warden of the Cinque- 
ports, the dean of Rochester, tlie treasurer, comp- 
troller, surveyor and clerk of the acts, six prin- 
cipal master mariners, two principal shipwrights, 
the master and warden of the Trinity-house, the 
commissioner, the two master-attemlants, and 
the master-shipwright of Chatham dock-yard. 
This Imspital, called Sir John Hawkins’s, has 
lately been rebuilt. 

In 1757 the present Zincs were commenced un- 
iler the direction of VV' illiam, duke of Cumberland, 
and much enlarged during the late war. Chatham 
is thirty -one miles E. S. E. of London. ' The 
population in 1821 was 15,268. 

I.'hai HAM, a well-cuhivated county of North 
Carolina, in Hillsborough district, bounded eu 
the west by Randolph, north by Orange, oast by 
Wake, and south l>y C!umberland and "^ 000 ? 
counties. It is watered by the north-west branch 
of Cape I'car River. It abounds in iron ore, 
which is iiianufaclured into iron at Fish-creek. 
The chief town is Ifitshurg. 

Chatham Island, an island in the South Pa- 
cific, tliscovered by Lieutenant Brougliton in 
1791, but hitlierto little explored. Near the 
coast it is woody and well furnished willi har- 
bours : fish and the feathered tribes are numm- 
ous, and the latter lemarkaVdy tame. The inha- 
bitants are copper-colored and verv wild. Bat. 
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F the noitli \>oini 43*^ 43' S , long, 183 E. 
ti oJin islaiid in the South Pacific, suppc^eJ by 
I ^olHcers of the Pandora to bo twice as large 
1 '^Utaheite. The natives spoke of a large river 
the interior, which empties itself into a spacious 
l' They traded in an unusually fair way. 

Chatham JStiiait, a channel on the west coast 
of J\orth America, which divides King George 
the Third’s Archipelago from Admiralty island. 

It is about 100 miles in length from north to 
south ; and was found by Vancouver very abund- 
ant HI sea-otters. 

CllA'TrEli, 7i. s. See Cattle. Any move- 
able possession ; a term scarce used but in forms 
of law. 

Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, nor fret; 

I will bfi master of what is mine ow'n ; 

Slio is my goods, ir,y duittels. Shakijteare. 

Honour’s a lease for lives to come. 

And cannot bo extended from 
'l lu' li'gal tenant ; ’tis a chutlle 
\uf. to be forfeited in battle. Jfudibran. 

CllATrKRPOOH, an ancient city of Tlin- 
do.d.ni, so named from its founder, the rajah 
I’h.ittcrsal, in the district of PundelcuiKl and 
province of Allahabad. It is situated not far 
liuiu tiie famous Pinnah diamond mines, and was 
lorinerly a nourishing entrepot for the trade 
between the Deccan and Penares. It was oh- 
Liincd by* the British at the close of the last 
Mahrattawar; and is 237 miles from Benares, 
(i'jB from Calcutta, and 217 from Bombay. 

CIIATTKUTDN (Thomas), an English poet, 
whose fate and performances excited some years 
in no small degree, the public attention, and 
guve rise to much controversy. He was born at 
Bristol, November 20th, 1752; and educated at 
a charity school on St. Augustin’s Back, wdicrc 
iiolliing more was taught tlian reading, writing, 
and avithmetic. At fourteen years of age, he 
was articled clerk to an attorney at Bristol, with 
wlioin ho continued about three years. I’hougli 
Ills education was thus confined, he discovered 
3u early turn for poetry, English antiquities, and 
heraldry. In April, 1770, he left Bristol, dis- 
^aisled. with his profession, and came to London 
iu hopes of advancing his fortune by his pen. 
Having written something in praise of Beckiord, 
the lord mayor, he had the honor of being pre- 
M iiU vi to his lordship ; and observes, respecting 
his reception, ‘ there is no money to be got on 
tills side of the question. However, he is a poor 
author who cannot write on both sides, flssays 
cn the patriotic side will fetch no more than what 
tl)C copy is sold for. As the patriots themselves 
are searching for places, they liave no gratuity to 
spare. On the otlier hand unpopular essays will 
not even be accepted, and you must pay to have 
ilioni printed ; but then yon seldom lose by it, 
courtiers are so sensible of their deficiency in 
nicrit, that they generously rewind all who know 
how to daub them with the appearance of it.’ 
lie pntinued to write incessantly in various pe- 
fii'dical publications. But all these exertions of 
genius brought m so little money, that iie 
soon n'duced to tlic extremest indigence : 
•and at last, opjiressed with poverty and disease, 
p in a fit of dcspairiput an end to his existence 
I'y taking poison, August, 1770. In 1777 were 


published in 1 vol. 8vo., Poems supposed to 
have been written at Bristol, by Thomas Rowley, 
and others, in the fifteenth century, the greatest 
part now first published from the most authentic 
copies, with an engraved specimen of one of the 
MSS. : to which are added a Preface, an Intro- 
ductory Account of the several Pieces, and a 
(Rossary. And in 1778 were puldislied in one 
vol. 8vo., jMiscellanies in Pro.se and Verse, 
by Thomas L'hatterton, supposed author of Uk* 
1‘oems published under the uamGs of Rowley, 
&.C. Dr. Watkins, in his Memoir of Chatterton, 
says, What has given celel>rity to Ins name, is 
the real or pretended discovery of poems, written 
in the fifteenth century, by Thomas Rowley, a 
j)riest of Bristol, and others, in Rcdclilfe church, 
of whiidi L'hatlertoii’s ancestors had been sextons 
near a century and a half. 11 is father certainly 
removed a number of parchments from an old 
chest in that eliurch, most of which were u.sed in 
covering books. S'oung Chatterton, from tlie 
perusal of some of them, is supposed to have 
formed the design of a literary forgery. A 
sharp controversy was carried on for some time 
on that point, between Mr. Warlon, Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Matthias, and others ; and the 
poems are now generally considered as Chatt« r- 
ton’s own productions. A new edition of Ins 
works was published by Mr. Southey, in 3 vols. 
8vo. 

CHATSWOUTH, a villa on the peak of 
Derby, a rnagnilieent seat of the duke of Devon- 
shire. It is seated on the Dia’went, and built of 
stone due- on tlie spot; being six miles from 
(.'lie.sterjield, and 141 from London. It was here 
that Mary, (pieen of Scots, was imprisoned seven- 
teen years, in memm y of which part of the build- 
ing is called the (ineen of Scots’ Apartments. 
Its gardens and park occupy an exti;nt of nine 
miles in eircnniferenee. 

CHAVAlvlGllTS, or Chavaeites, a sect of 
Maliommedans, who deny that (iod ever sent a 
prophet that wa.s infallible, with a commission to 
give a law to mankind. Tiiey .say, that if such 
an otlice were necessary, it would not he con- 
fined to a single family, but that every man of 
probity and virtue would be capable of that 
honor. 

CHAUCER (Sir GeofiVey), the fatlier of E.ng- 
lish poetry, in the fourteenth century, was bom 
ill Ixmduii iu 1328. After he left the iiniversily 
he travelled into Holland, Erance and other 
countries. Upon his return he entered himself 
iu the. Inner Temple, where ho studied the law. 
His first station at court was that of p;»ge to Ed- 
ward 111. from whom he had a pension. Soon 
after, he was made gentleman of the king’s ju ivy 
chamber, and shield-hearer to the king, lie 
spent his younger days in a constant atteiid:uice 
at court, or for the most part living near it, in 
a sijuarc stone house, near the park gate at 
Woodstock, still called (.hauctr’s House. Be- 
ing patronised by the duke of Lauca.-ster, he w'as 
sent in 1373 to the republic of Genoa, to liirc 
ships for the king’s navy ; and the king was so 
well satisfied with his iicgociations, that on his 
return he obtained a grant of a pitcher of wine 
daily in the port of London, to he delivered by 
the butler of England; aiul soon after was made 
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co*7iptroller of the customs for wool, wool-fells, 
and aides; an office which he discharged with 
great diligence and integrity. At this period, 
his income wai about flOOO a year; a sum 
which in those days enabled him to live with 
dignity in his office, and hospitality among his 
friends. It was in this meridian blaze of prospe- 
rity, that he wrote his most humorous poems. 
His satires against the priests were probably 
written to oblige his patron the duke of Lancas- 
ter, who favored the cause of Wickliff, and en- 
deavoured to expose the clergy to the indigna- 
tion of the people. In the last year of Kdward 
111. our poet was employed in a commission to 
treat with the French; and, in the beginning of 
Richard’s reign, he was in some degree of favor 
at court. But the duke’s interest failing, that of 
Chaucer entirely sunk ; and the former pas.sing 
• over sea, his friends felt all the malice of 
the opposite party. These misfortunes occasioned 
his writing that excellent treatise, The Testa.nent 
of Love, an imitation of Boethius on the Conso- 
lation of Philosophy. He soon after returned to 
Woodstock, where he produced his admirable 
treatise of the Astrolabe. The duke of Lancaster 
at last surmounting his troubles, married lady 
Catharine Swynford, sister to Chaucer’s wife ; 
so that Thomas Chaucer, our poet’s son, became 
allied to most of the nobility, and to several of 
the kings of England. By the influence of the 
duke’s marriage, he again obtained a considera- 
ble share of wealth. But being now near se- 
venty, he retired to Donnington Castle near 
Newbury. lie had not enjoyed his retirement 
long before Henry IV. son of the duke of Lan- 
caster, assumed the crown, and in the first year 
of his reign gave our poet several marks of his 
favor. But the grants of the late king being 
annulled, Chaucer, to procure fresh grants of his 
pfmsioris, left his retirement, and applied to 
court : where, though he obtained a confirmation 
of some grants, yet the fatigue of attendance, and 
his groat age, prevented him from enjoying them. 
He fell siek at J.ondon, and ended his days in 
the seventy-second year of his age. He was in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey ; and in 1.556 Mr. 
Nicholas Bingham, a gentleman of (Oxford, 
erected a handsome monumerit for him there at 
his own expense, (’ax ton first printed the Can- 
terbury Tales ; but his works were first collected 
and pubhshed in one volume folio by William 
Thynne, i.ondon, in 1542. They were after- 
wards reprinted in 1561, 1598, 1602; and at 
Oxford in 1721. 

('IIAIICI, an ancient people of (Germany, who 
inhabited Chaucis. They were divided into, 1 . 
Chauci Majores, the ancient inhabitants of the 
territory now called Bremen, and part of Lunen- 
burg; and 2. ( ’haiici Minores, the ancient inha- 
bitants of East Friesland, and Oldenburg. 

CHAUDIERE, a river of Canada, North 
America, has its source in Lake Megantic, I^ower 
Canada, and after a northeily coarse of 102 miles, 
falls into the St. L.awrence, six miles above (Que- 
bec. Its breadth varies from 350 lo 600 yards. 
Its banks are steep and wov^dy, and the stream 
is divided by numerous islands ; but is princi- 
pally remarkable for its beautiful falls, about four 
miles before it discharges itself into the St. La%v- 


rence. Here it presents one of the greatest' 
tural curiosities of the New Continent, t?' 
stream, not less than 360 feet wide, rush® forth 
from the shades of a thick wood, and expan ' 
considerably just above the cataract Iinrnens* 
masses of disjointed rock now arrest its progress^ 
and impel the whole of its agitated waters down 
a precipice of 120 perpendicular feet. In the 
centre, and on the veiy brow of this precipice 
is a projecting fragment of rock, that forms an 
island, on which appears a single handsome fir. 
tree. The surrounding scenery altogether is said 
to be beautiful beyond description : yielding in 
grandeur only to the Falls of Niagara, hut in 
picturesque combinations and effect, to no other 
earthly object. The water, in some particular 
parts of tile fall, rolls over its immoveable ob- 
structions in majestic sheets and volumes, which 
seem to shake the whole earth around, and to be 
capable of bearing away everything belov/ ; in 
other places it is interrupted by fragments of 
rock, widely scattered over the face of the preci- 
pice, and conducting the angry element from 
cavity to cavity, until it mingles in nngoveniable 
rage with the boiling surge at bottom; and hur- 
ries onward until it is lost in the St. Lawrence. 
The margin of immen.se woods, on cither side 
adds, in no small degree, to the romance of the 
scenery ; and uniting their dark foliage with the 
brown heads of the weather-beaten rocks form a 
fine contrast with the milky whiteness of the va- 
por and spray around. 

CHAIJD-MEDI.EY. See CuANCE-MEDirY. 

CHA' VENDER, n. s. Ft, chevesnt. The 
chub : a fish. 

These arc a choice bait for the chub, or chavendtr, 
or indeed any great fish. Walton's Angkr. 

CHAU LIEU (William Atnfrye de), abln: 
d’Aumale, one of the most polite and ingenious 
of the French poets, was born in 1630, and died 
at the age of eighty-four. The most complete 
edition of his poems is that printed in 2 vols. 
8vo. in 1733. 

(R I AU MONT, a considerable town of Franco, 
in the department of the J^oire, on the Sicz. It 
has manufactures of cloth, silk, and ribands. 
Twenty-two miles S. S. W . of Lyons. Popula- 
tion 5000. 

CIIAUMONTE'LLE, n. $. French. 4 sort 
of pear. 

CHAUN f, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Aisne, and ci-devant province of 
Picardy; seated on the Oise, twenty miles east 
of Noyon. I.ong. 3° 18' E., lat. 49" 17' N. 

CHAUX'IN (Stephen), a celebrated Protestant 
minister, born at Nismes in 1640. He left 
France upon the revocation of the edict oi 
Nantes, and retired to Rotterdam, where he began 
a new Journal des S^avans; and afterwards re- 
moving to Berlin, continued it there three years. 
He was made professor of philosophy at Berun, 
and discharged that office with much honor an 
reputation, His principal work is a 
cal Dictionary, in Latin, which he published a 
Rotterdam in 1692; and gave a new edition o 
it much augmented, at Lewarden, iir 1713, lo 
He died in 1735, aged eighty-five. „ 

CHAW, V. a. & «. s. Germ, kaiven. o 
champ between the teeth ; to chew, to mas ic 
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The noon is derived from the verb. It means the 
chap; the upper or under part of a beat's mouth. 

And next to him [Avarice] malicious Envy rode 
finon a ravenous wolfe, and still did chaw 
])ctwcen his cankred teeth a vcnemous tode 
That all the poison run about his chaw ; 

But inwardly he chawed his own maw. Spenser. 

They come to us, but us love draws ; 

He swallows us, and never chaws ; 

He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 
The man who laught but once, to see an ass 
Mumbling to make the cross-grained thistles pass. 
Might laugh again, to see a jury cltaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 

I will turn thee back, and put hooks into thy chaws, 
and will bring thee forth, and all thine army. 

Egekiel, 

CIIA'WDRON, or Chaudron. Goth, kui^ 
dron, kuilhroTiy a paunch; Sax. ewilh ; Swed. 
i^ued; Scot. kite. The stomach ; the entrails of 
a beast. Chaldron is sometimes thus written, 
which is a measure of 36 bushels of coals. 

Add thereto a tyger’s chawdron. 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. Shakspeare. 

CIIAZELLES (John Matthew), a celebrated 
French mathematician and engineer, born at 
Lyons in 1657. M. du Hamel, observing his 
strong predilection for astronomy, introduced him 
to M. ('assini, who employed him in his observato- 
ry. Having, in 1684, instructed the duke of Mor- 
temar in mathematics, he procured him the pro- 
fessorship of hydrography, for the galleys of 
Marseilles. In 1686, the galleys made four 
courses merely for exercise. Chazelles went on 
hoard every time witli them ; kept his school 
upon the sea, and showed the practice of what 
he taught. In 1687, and 1688, he drew many 
plans of ports, roads, towns, and forts, which 
were lodged with the ministers of state. At the 
beginning of the war, which ended with the 
peace of Ryswick, Cha/x-lles was sent to make 
the experiment, whether the galleys might not 
serve to tow the men of war when the wind 
failed or proved contrary, and help to secure the 
coast of France upon the ocean. Accordingly, 
in 1690, fifteen galleys, new built, set sail for 
llochefort, cruised as far as Torbay, and proved 
useful at the descent upon Tinmouth. After this, 
he digi^sted into order the observations he had 
made on the roasts of the ocean ; and drew dis- 
tinct maps, with descriptions to tliem. These 
maps were inserted in the Neptune Franyoise, 
pub)ishe<l in 1692, when Chazelles was engineer 
at the descent of Oneglia. To make observations 
on geography and astronomy, he undertook a 
voyage to the Levant in 1693 ; and, among other 
things, he measured the pyramids of Egypt, and 
found the four sides of the largest of them exactly 
to face the four cardinal points of the compass. 
He made a report of his voyage, on his return, 
to the Academy of Sciences, upon which he was 
named a member in 1 GQ.*), and had many papers 
inserted in their Memoirs, from 1693 to 1708. 
He died, at Marseilles, l6th Jan. 1710. 

CHEAP, 71 . s, & Swed. kop; Tout. 

Che'apkn, V. o. ikauff; Helg. koop ; 

Che'apli', adv. 4 Sax ceap, a bargain; 
Cbe'apness, n. ^ JSwed. godt, kop; Fr 


a bonne marcki ; Old Fr. a chaptj a chatj a ceapt, 
a purchase, from Goth, kaupa. Cheaping, chip- 
ping, is an old term for market, when connected 
with the names of places, as Chipping Norton, 
Eastcheap, Cheapside. To cheapen, is not only 
to bargain, but to abate the terms of the seller, 
or to purchase at a lower rate than is demanded ; 
to bid for or ask the price of a commodity. 

With danger uttren we all our chaffare ; 

Grct prees at market maketh dere ware. 

And to gret chepe is holden at litel prise ; 

This knoweth every woman that is wi^e. Chmucer. 

The goodness, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
beauty brief in goodness. Shakspeare. 

Rich she shall be, that’s certain ; wise, or I’ll none ; 
virtuous, or I’ll never cheapen her. Id. 

He that is too much in any thing, so that he giveih 
another occasion of society, maketh himself cheap. 

Bacon, 

Ancient statues incite merchant-strangers to bring 
in commodities ; having for end cheapness. Id, 

The same wine which wc pay so dear for now-a- 
days, iu that good world, was very good cheap. 

Sidney. 

It is many a wise man’s case to tire himself out 
with hunting after that abroad, which he carries about 
him all the while, and may have it better cheap at 
home. VEsirange. 

Blood, rapines, massacres, were cheaply bought. 

So mighty rccompencc your beauty brought. Dryden, 

May your sick fame still languish till it die. 

And you grow cheap in every subject’s eye. Id. 

The discredit which is grown upon Ireland, has 
been the great discouragement to other nations to 
transplant themselves hither, and prevailed farther 
than all the invitations which the cheapness and 
plenty of the country has made them. Temple. 

The merchant ought to make his out-set as cheap 
as possible, that he may find greater profit upon his 
returns ; and nothing will enable him to do this like 
the reduction of the price of labour upon all our ma- 
nufactures. Spectator. 

Incomparable gem ! thy worth untold ; 

Cheap though blood-bought ; and thrown away when 
sold. Cowper. 

CHEAR. See Cheer. 

CHF.AT, V. a. & n. s. } Thomson traces the 
Che'ater, n. .s. \ substantive to Sax. 

ceat, from Isl. and Swed. kyfay to change ; Lat. 
capta, captus ; and he gives the following defini- 
tions : deception, fraud, imposture. Johnson 
thus accounts for its form and application, pro- 
bably from Fr. aclictcry to purchase, alluding to 
the tricks used in making bargains. Of the noun 
he observes, some think it is abbreviated from 
eschcaty because many fraudulent measures being 
taken by the lords of manors in procuring es- 
cheats, cheat, the abridgment, was brought to 
convey a bad meaning. To defraud; to impose 
upon ; to trick. It is used commonly of low 
cunning. Cheat is a fraud, a trick, an impos- 
ture ; a cheat, or cheater, is one guilty of fraud. 

I that am curtailed of man’s fair proportion ; 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature. 
Deformed, unfinished. Shakspeare. 

I will be cheater to them both, and they shall ho 
exchequers to me. [It is here for escheatcrS\ Id. 

And drowned their discipline like, a kitten 
On which they’d been so long a sitting ; 

Decried it as a holy cheat. 

Grown out of date, and obsolete. Hudibras, 
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An English pilot too (oli shame! oh sin !) 
Cheated of ’« pay was be that showed them in. 

Marvell. 

All sorts of injurious persons, the sacrilegious, tho 
detainers of tithes, cheaters of men’s inheritances, 
false witnesses and accusers. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
No man will trust a known ehrat. South. 

When I consider life, ’tis all a ehoMt; 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-inorrow will repay ^ 
To-morrow's falser than the foruu-r day. Dryden. 
It is a dangerous commerce, where an honest man 
is sure at first of being chfuted ; and he recovers not 
Lis losses, but by learning to cheat others. id. 

The cheat ambition, eager to espouse 
Dominion, courts it with a lying shew. 

And shines in borrowed pomp to serve a turn. 

Jeffery's Kdwin. 

Cheat, in law, any common imposter. If any 
person deceitfully gel into )iis hands or possession 
any money or other things of any otlier person’s 
by any false token, &c. being convicted, he shall 
have such punishment by impris<jnment, or by any 
corporeal pain except death, as shall be adjudged 
by the persons before whom he sluill be convicted. 
As there are some frauds whi( h may be relieved 
illy, so there are others which cannot, hut must 
be punished criminally. Thus, if a minor, pre- 
tending to be of age, defrauds many persons by 
taking credit for a considerable fjuaulity of goods, 
and then insisting on liis nonage, llu? persons 
injured (!annot recover the value of their goods, 
but they may indict and punish him for a com- 
mon cheat. Persons convictcfl of obtaining mo- 
ney or goods by false jiretences, or of sending 
threatening letters in order to extort money or 
goods, may be punished with tim; or imprison- 
ment, or by whi])ping, or transportation. 

CllK-HAR, a river of ( haldea, when; the jiro- 
pliet Ezekiel saw several of his visions. It is 
Vliought to have been cut between the Euphrates 
and the 'figris. Others say it had its rise near 
the head of the Tigris, and, running souih-west 
through Mesopotamia, fell into the Euphrates, a 
little south of Carchemish 

(R1 ECK, V. a.y V. 71. & n. s. } From the Er, 
(Jhi:'ck-m A'l r., n. s. S ccheeSy chess. To 

repress ; to curb ; to restrain ; to warn of danger ; 
to reprove; to chide; to eontrol by a counter- 
reckoning ; to arrest ; to stop the progress of any 
person or thing; to class; to compare; to inter- 
fere ; sudden reiuessure and restraint ; any stop 
or interruption ; the correspondent cipher of a 
bank-bill ; a term used in the game of chess 
when one party obliges the oilier either to move 
or guard the king. See C'iilss. 

Therwith, Fortune ysaycJ : ‘ Cfu ke.' here ; 

And ‘ ituite,' in the inyd poynt of the checken- ; 
With a pauiie errant. ' Alas ' 

Ful craflycr to play she was 
Thun Athalus that made liie i;ame. 

First of the chcs^c so was his name. 

Chauerr's Hoke of (fw Duchesne. 
Kif.hard, with his eyes brimftil n{ t. a.s. 

Then cheeked s*.nd rated by Novi hnini'rr land. 

Did speak these words, now proved a propluiy- 

Shaksiicare. 

Itebcllion in this land shall lost; its swav. 

Meeting llie elu,ek ul smh aiiotln r da,. Id. 


Oh ! this life 

Is nobler than attending for a check. Shakspean 
Love they him called, that gave mo the checktnute 
But better might they have bchote him hate. Spemcr 
If love citeek with business, it troublcth men’s for, 
tunes. Jiaaol 

Fames may be sowm and raised , they may be spn uj 
and luulliplied, they may bo checked and laid dead. 

Id. 

We see also, that kings that have been fortmiaf - 
conquerors in their first years, must liave some dudi 
or arrest in their fortunes. Id. Ksmys. 

I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 

And virtue has no tongue to dteck her pride. 

Milton, 

He who sat at a table, richly and deliciously fur- 
nished, but with a sword Itanging over his head by 
one single thread or hair, surely had enough to check 
his appetite. South. 

He was unhappily too much used as a check upon 
ihc lord Coventry. Clarendon. 

I’ll avoid his presence; 

It checks too strong upon me. Dryden. 

You want to lead 

My reason blindfold, like a hampered lion 
Checked of his noble vigour. Otwaif. 

The mind once jaded, by an attempt above In 
jK»w(‘r, either is disabled for the future, or else check.i 
at any vigorous undertaking ever aft«?r. /.(Wa*. 

The great struggle with passions is in the first clu’cli, 

Royers. 

He still reincmbenul that he; once was youug ; 

His easy presence checked no decent joy. 

Armstrong's Art of Preserving Henlth. 
He hears where'er he moves, the drendful soiiiid ; 
Cheek the deep vales, and cheek the woods rebound ; 
No place remains ; he sees (he certain fate. 

Anil yields his throne to ruin, and clu’ekmafe. 

Sir \V. Junes. 

Nor he thy generous indignation checked. 

Nor checked the ten<lcr tear to misery given ; 

From (iiiilt’s contagious power shall that proti ct. 
This soften and refine the soul for heaven. Heottic 
(’heck. In falconry. When a hawk forsiktM 
r proper game to follow rooks, pies, or other 
birds that cross her flight. — Chu/nkers. 

A young woman is a hawk upon her wings ; and 
if she be Inandsoim?, she is the more subject to go 
out on check. Suckling. 

When whistled from the fist 
Some falcon stooj)s at what her eye designed. 

And willi lu r eagerness, the quarry missed. 
Straight flics a theck, and clips it down the wind. 

Dry den, 

('ll E'C K ER, V. a ik n. s. N Of the same de- 
Ciii/ocKH, V. a. N rivation as the last 

(hiE'cKi iiwouK, n. .s. 3 word. To varie- 

gate or diversify, in the tiaiinerof a chess-board, 
with altiMiiate colors, or with darker and brighter 
parts ; work varied alternately as to its colors or 
inaterial.s. 

Nets of eheeker-wnrk and wreaths of chain-work 
for the clia[)ittrs which were upon the top »>f the 
pillars. 1 

They toko their in and loggit them at niydmorowe 
I trowe, 

Atto cheker of the hope, that many a man doth know. 

!v., Chaucer's Cant. Tales. 

'I'he gvay-eyed morn smiles on the frow'uing nigld. 
Checkering the eastern tlovids with streaks of light. 

Shuksi>e(ire. 
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The wealthy spring yet ncivcr Iwre 
That sweet nor dainty flower. 

That damasked not the diechered floor 

Of Cynthia’s summer bower, Drayton, 

In the chess-board, the use of each chess-man is 
determined only within that checquered piece of wood. 

Locke. 

In our present condition, which is a middle state, 
our minds are, as it were, cfieqnered with truth and 
falseliood. A ddison. 

Here waving groves a checkered scene display. 

And part admit, and part exclude tlie day. Pope. 

Of armies on the chequered field arrayed 

And guiltless war in pleasing form displayed, 

When two bold kings contend with vain alarms. 

In ivory this, and that in ebon arms. 

Sir W. Jones. 

CHE'CKROLL, n. s. From check and roll. 
A roll, or book, containing tlie names of such as 
are attendants on, and in pay to, great person- 
ages, as their household servants. 

Not daring to extend this law further than to the 
king’s servants in chechroll, lest it should have been 
too harsh to tho gentlemen of the kingdom. 

Bacon’s Henry VII, 

CIIF.CKY, in heraldry, is when the shield, 
or a bordurc, &c. is chequered, or divided into 
chequers or squares, in the manner of a chess- 
board. This is one of the most noble and an- 
cient figures used in armoury ; and ought to be 
given to none but great warriors, in token of 
iheir bravery ; for the chess-board represents a 
field of battle ; and the pawns placed on both sides 
represent the soldiers of the two armies, which 
move, attack, advance, or retire, according to the 
will of the gamesters, who are tlie generals. This 
figure is always composed of metal and color ; but 
some authors would have it reckoned among the 
several sorts of furs. See IIekaldrv. 

Cll KD()llLAC)MER,king of Klarn, the first 
monarch recorded in authentic history, who made 
other kings tributaries. His name signifies a 
generation of bondage, and, about A. M. 2078, 
he subdued the kingdoms of Sodom, (Joinorrah, 
Adiiiah, Zeboim, and Zoar, which, after serving 
him twelve years, rebelled. See Gen. xiv. 
Sliulkford supposes him to have been the same 
with Ninyas king of Assyria ; but liis reasons are 
not conclusive. 

CllEDURA, an island in the bay of Bengal, 
on the coast of Arracan, twenty-five miles in 
length. It yields abundance of rice, and was 
govc'-ned liy a lieutenant of the Burmese govoni- 
incnt, to whom it belonged. It has been ceiled 
to the East India Company by the recent treaty. 
The most western point is in long. 93*^ 40' E., 
lal.;18“ 40' IN. 

CHEEK, n. s. Sax. ceac. The side of the 
fiice below the eye. 

I awoke. 

And fouuil rriy chamber full of smoke j 
Mv chekes unto the ores. 


And all my body wet with teres. 

Chaucer’s Dreatne. 

Her nose, her mouthc, and eye, and cheke, 

W» U wrought. Jd, Bomaunt of the Hose. 

Ami no\\ and then an ample tear trilled <lown 


Ih r delicate Jteek. 


Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Althiop’s car. 


Shaksjteare. 


I shall survey, and spy 

Death m thy cheeks, and darkness in thy eye. 

Donne. 

Her eye.s, her lips, her cheeks, her shape, her 
features, 

Seem to be drawn, by love’s own hand •, by love 
Himself in love. Dryden’s Love Triumphant. 

We bleed, we tremble, wc forget, wc smile, 

The mind lurn.s fool, before tlie c/teek is dry. 

Young’s Night Thoughts. 

Cheek, a general name among mechanics, 
for almost all those pieces of their machines and 
intruments that are double, and perfectly alike. 

Cheeks, in .sliip-building, arc two pieces of 
timber, litt(?d one on each side of the mast at tlie 
top, serving to strengthen the masts there. Tlie 
uppermost liail or niece of timber in the Ireak of 
a ship, is called tne clieck. The knees which 
fasten the beak head to the ship, are called cheeks ; 
and the sides of any block, or the siiles of a ship’s 
carriage of a gun, arc also called cheeks. 

(’IIE'EKBONE, n. s. From cheek and bone. 

I cut the tumour, and felt the slug ; it lay partly 
under the os jugale, or dficekbone. Wiseman. 

CllE'EKTOOTH, n. s. From cireek and tooth. 
The hinder- tooth or tusk. 

He hath the c/ieekteeth of a great lion. Joel. 

CHEER, Ital. ciera ; Fr. 
Ciii.'i REU, 71 . .s. cherc; Span, xira; 

Ciie'eki oi., adj. J.at. charts; X“P*C- 

Ciie'cui i i.i.Y, (/dc. The French signi- 

Chi/eru 1 . 1 , MENS, 71 . s I ties entertainment, 
C II e'er LESS, adj. and the Spanish 

Ciie'eri.y, adj. & adv. the countenance ; 
Che'ery, adj. J it seems to have in 

English some relation to both these senses. En- 
tertainment ; jollity; gaiety. To incite; to en- 
courage ; to inspirit ; to comfort ; to console. 
Gladdener; giver of gaiety ; full of life ; mirth; 
of gay appearance, h'recdom from dejection, and 
gloom ; alacrity. Cheerless the reverse of all 
this. 

Wherefore, with all my hert, I pray 
Ye rise, and let us talk and play : 

And see how many ladies here 
Be Cornell for to make godc chere. 

Chaucer’s Dreame. 

Her chere was simple as birde in boure. 

Jd. Romaunt of the Ri>se. 

Bight faithful true he was in deed and word. 

But of his cheer did seem too soh'mn sad : 

Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. Spenser. 

'The cheerful birds of sundry kind 
Do chauut sweet musick to delight his mind. 

Faerie Queene. 

But though my cates be mean, take them in gooa 
part ; 

Better cAfcr you may have, Dut not with better heart. 

Shahspear‘7. 

1 have not that alacrity of spirit. 

Nor theer of mind, that I was wont to have. H, 
He ended ; and his M'ords their drooping cheer 
Enlightened, and their languished hope revived. 

Jl/iiim, 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn. 
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Doctnneisthat which most prepare men for discip- 
line j and men never go on «o chesrfitUy, as when 
they see where they go. South, 

Sad Amynta sighed alone. 

From the cheerless dawn of morning 

Till the dews of night returning. Dryden, 

Displeased at what, not sulfering, they had seen. 
They went to cheer the faction of the green. Id. 

With what resolution and cheerfulness, with what 
courage and patience, did vast numbers of all sorts of 
people, in the first ages of Christianity, encounter all 
the rage and malice of the world, and embrace tor- 
ments and death. Tillotson. 

They are useful to mankind, in afford ing them con- 
venient situations of houses and villages, reflecting the 
benign and cherishing sun beams, and so rendering 
their habitations both more comfortable and more 
cheerly in winter, Itay on Ose Creation. 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers : 

Prepare the way ; a god, a god appears ! 

Pope*s Messiah, 

Saffron is the safest and most simple cordial, the 
greatest reviver of the heart, and eheerer of the spirits. 

Temple. 

Prime eheerer, light. 

Of all material beings first and best. 

Thomson's Summer. 

Com■^, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl ; 

Ijet cyder new wash sorrow from thy soul. 

Gay's Pastorals. 

FTope, like the glimmering taper’s light. 

Adorns and cheers the way - 

And still as darker grows the night 

Emits a brighter ray. Goldsmith. 

And none did love him — though to hall and bower 
Ho gathered revellers from far and near. 

He knew them flatterers of the festal hour ; 

The heartless parasites of present j^hcer. 

Byron's Childe Harold. 
CHEESE, 71 . s. > Lat. caseus; Sax. 
C H i/ksk-c A K R, 71. s. cys€ ; Tartar and Turk. 

Che'ese-mon(;er,7i.5. aous, coagulated milk, 

Ciie'ese-parino, produced from Goth. 

Chf/ese-press, w. s. and Swed. ost^ curds. 

Che’ese-vat, 7t. s. Food made from milk 

Che'esy, adj. J curds. Cheese-cake 

consists of soft curds, sugar, and butter. Cheese- 
monger is one who deals in cheese. The press 
and the vat are machines used in the making of 
cheese. In the one the curds are pressed and in 
the other tliey are confined. 

I will rather trust a Fleming with my butter, the 
Welshman with my cheese, than my wife with herself. 

Shakspeare. 

Of all cheeses, I take that kind which wc call Ban- 
bury cheese to be the best. Burton's Anat. Mel. 

A true owl of London, 

That gives out he’s undone. 

Being a iheesemonqer. 

By trusting. Ben Jonson. 

His sense occasions the careless rustic to judge the 
«uu no bigger than a cheesenat. frlanville. 

Where many a man at variance with his wife. 
With softening mead and cheesecake "nds ihe strife. 

Kitvj. 

The c.lcanly^xft<?e.«epreM she could ne^cr ^urn. 

Her aukward nst did ne’er employ 'he churn. 

Gay’s Pastorah. 

Acids mixed wi»h them precipitate a tophaceous 
clialky matter, but not a cheesy substance. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


But bow shall I 

Pass where in piles Comavioa chesses lye f 

Cheese that the table’s closing rites denies, I 

And bids me with the unwilling chaplain rise. 

Gay. 

Ye who but see the saving man at table 
And scorn his temperate board as none at all, 

And wonder how the wealthy can be sparing. 

Know not what visions sjiringfrom each cAetse-paring 

Byron] 

Cheese, in rural economy, is composed of 
coagulated milk, which has undergone a chemi- 
cal process, combined with the mechanical ope- 
ration of a powerful press, usually employed to 
expel the sertim or whey, which would otherwise 
retain it in a nearly fluid state, and as such pro- 
duce decoiTi])Osition. 

The quality, and as such the value, of cheese 
generally depends on the nature of the milk em- 
ployed, which varies very considerably in differ- 
ent parts of baigland. Indeed, almost every 
country has places noted for this commodity; 
thus (.'hesler and Gloucester cheese are famous 
in England ; and the Parmesan cheese is in no 
less repute abroad, especially in Prance. This 
sort of cheese is entirely made of sweet cow-milk ; 
while at llochefort, in Languedoc, they make it 
of ewes' milk ; and in other places it is usual to 
add goat or ewe’s milk, in a certain proportion, 
to tliat of the cow. There is likewise a kind of 
medicated cheese made by intimately mixing the 
expressed juice of certain herbs, as sage mint, 
with the curd, before it is formed into a cheese. 
The Laplanders manufacture a species of cheese 
of the milk of their rein-deer, which is not only 
of great service to them as food, but also for a 
variety of other purposes connected with domestic 
economy. 

The flnest cheese prepared in England, speak- 
ing generally, is furnished from the dairies in 
Cheshire, some connoisseurs may perhaps prefer 
Stilton ; and, as this important article of British 
manufacture is now exported to a ronsiderable 
extent, we purpose under the article Dairy to 
enter pretty fully into the various modes of pre- 
paring it. See Dairy. 

CIIEJ LOCACPl, a swelling of the lips, to 
which the inhabitants of northern countries, 
especially children, are said to be very subject. 

CD ElllANTllUS, stock gilliflower, or wall- 
flower, a gen as of the siliquosse order, and 
the tetradynamia class of nlants : oerm. 
marked with a glandulous denih e on each side; 
cal. is close, with two of its leaves gibbous at 
the base ; seed plane. . There are thirty-four 
known species, of which the following are most 
worthy of notice : — C. annuus, or ten weeks 
stock, with an upright, woody, smooth stalk, 
divided into a branchy head, twelve or fifteen 
inches high, garnished with spear-shaped, blunt, 
hoary leaves, a little indented, and all the bran- 
ches terminated by long erect spikes of numerous 
flowers of different colors, in different varietie.s 
C cheiri, or the common wall-flower, with ligne- 
ous, long, tough roots ; an upright, woody, 
abiding stalk, divided into many erect angular 
branche.s, forming a bushy head from one to two 
feet high, closely garnished with spear-shaped» 
acute, smooth leaves, and all the branches termi- 
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atmff in long erect spikes of numerous flowers, 
which in different varieties are yellow, bloody, 
white, &c. C. incanus, the hoary cheiranlhus, 
with ligneous, long, naked, white roots ; and an 
upright, strong, woody, abiding stem, from one to 
three feet high, branchy at top, adorned with 
long» spear-shaped, obtuse, hoary leaves; and 
the top of the stalk and all the branches termi- 
nated uy erect spikes of flowers from one to two 
or three feet long, of different colors in different 
varieties. The last two sorts are very hardy 
evergreen biennials or perennials ; but the first, 
being an annual plant, must be continued by 
seed sown every year; and even the last two, 
notwithstanding their being perennial, degenerate 
so much in their flowers after the first year, that 
it will be proper also to raise an annual supply 
of them. The seeds are to be saved only from 
the plants with single flowers; for the double 
ones bring no seeds to perfection. Tlie seeds 
are to be chosen from such flowers as have five, 
six, or more petals, or from such as grow near to 
tlie double ones. They may be sown in the full 
ground in the spring, and afterwards transplant- 
ed. When fine doubles of the last two kinds are 
obtained, they may be multiplied by slips from 
the old ])lants. 

CHEKAO, in natural history, a tiard, str ny 
earth found in many parts of the East Indies, 
and sometimes used by the Chinese in their porce- 
lain manufactures. 

CIIF.KE (Sir John), a celebrated statesman, 
grammarian, and divine, of an ancient family in 
the Isle of Wight, was born at Cambridge in 
1514, and educated in that university ; where, 
after taking his degrees in arts, he was first cho- 
sen Greek lecturer, and in 1540 professor of 
that language, with a stipend of £40 a-year. In 
this station he was principally instrumental in 
reforming the pronunciation of the Greek language, 
which, having been much neglected, was imper- 
fectly understood, in 1544 he was sent to the 
court of Henry VTll., and appointed tutor for 
the Latin language, jointly with Sir Anthony 
Cooke, to prince Edward, about which time he 
wasTnade canon of the college newly founded in 
Oxford. Gn the accession of his royal pupil to 
tlie crown, he was first rewarded with a pension 
of 100 marks, and afterwards obtained several 
considerable grants from the crown. In 1550 he 
was made chief gentleman of the privy chamber; 
in 1551 he was knighted; in 1552 made cham- 
berlain of the exchequer; in 1553 clerk of the 
council ; and soon after secretary of state and 
privy councillor. Hut these honors were of short 
duration. Having concurred in the measures of 
the duke of Northumberland, settling the crown 
on the unfortunate lady Jane Grey, and acted as 
her secretary during the nine days of her reign, 
on the accession of queen Mary lie was sent to 
the tower, and stripped of the greatest part of his 
possessions. In September, 1554, he obtained 
his liberty, and a license to go abroad. lie first 
^ent to Basil, thence to Italy, and afterwards 
returned to Strasburg, where he was reduced to 
the necessity of reading Greek lectures for sub- 
^stence. In 1556 he set out to meet his wife at 
Brussels ; but, before he reached that city, he was 
■«zed by order of Ehilip II., hoodwinked, and 


thrown into a waggon ; and thus ignominiously 
conducted to a ship, which brought him to the 
tower of London. He soon found that religion 
was the cause of his imprisonment ; for he was 
immediately visited by two Romish priests, wlio 
piously endeavoured to convert him, but without 
success. However, he was visited by Elecken- 
ham ; who told him from the queen, that he must 
either comply or burn. Sir John accordingly 
complied in form, and his lands were restored : 
but nis remorse soon put an end to his life. He 
died in September, 1557, at the house of his 
friend Mr. Peter Gsborne, in Wood-street, Lon- 
don, and was buried in St. Alban’s church. He 
left throe sons, the eldest of whom, Henry, was 
knighted by queen EJizabeth. He wrote, 1. A 
Latin Translation of two of St. Chrysostom’s 
Homilies, London, 1543, 4to. 2. The Hurt of 
Sedition, London, 1549, 1576, 1641. 3. Latin 

Translation of tlie English Communion Service : 
printed among Bucer’s Opuscula. 4. I)e Pro- 
nunciatione Graeca-, Basil, 1555, 8vo. 

CHELTDONIUM, celandine, horned, or 
prickly poppy, a genus of the inonogynia order 
and pentandria class of plants ; natural order 
twenty-seventh, rhaeadaea ; cor. is tetrapetalous ; 
CAL. diphyllous, siliqua unilocular and linear. 
C. majus is an article in the materia medica. 

CHELMSVOllD, a populous town in the 
centre of Essex, and the capital of the county, is 
seate<l in a beautiful valley between the Cheliner 
and the Can. Maurice, bishop of London, first 
made it a place of importance, A. D. 1100, by 
building a bridge of three arches over the latter 
river; which, being narrow, though very dura- 
ble, was taken down not long since, and an ele- 
gant stone bridge of one arch erected in its stead. 
The natural confluence of these rivers is about 
half a mile from the town ; but a little below the 
bridge the Chelmer is diverted into the Can b 
a canal. Chelmsford is separated by the Can 
from the hamlet of Moulsham. The principal 
street is spacious, and adorned with elegant 
buildings. The town has an ancient Gothic 
churcli ; a free-school founded by Edward VI.; 
a theatre ; and a magnificent new county house, 
fronted with stone, and placed with great taste, 
in an oblique position, at the end of the high 
street. In an open space, adjoining the town- 
hall, stands a public conduit ; its origin is 
uncertain, but it has been beautified by the fami- 
ly of the Eilzwalters, is of a quadrangular form, 
about fifteen feet high, and built of stone and 
brick, with a pipe on each of the four sides. 
The spring which supplies it, rises at Burgess- 
Well, about a quarter of a mile from the town. 
To the left of the Shire-Hall is the church, about 
300 years old, a stiitely structure, at the west end 
of which stands a square stone tower, with pyra- 
mids at each corner, and a neat spire. The 
windows are gothic. In 1800 the whole middle 
aisle, from the tower to the chancel, fell in. 
Chelmsford is a great thoroughfare ; the east road 
from Tx)ndon passing througli it. The late queen 
Charlotte gave an annual plate of 100 guineas, 
and two subscription plates are annually run for 
on the race ground at Gallyvvood common. 
There is a well-stocked market on Friday, and 
this town sends two memberii to parliament. It 
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1 ips twenty-one miles soutli-west by west of Col- tary Asylum for educating about 1000 cmU 
rhester, and twenty-nine miles nortli-east by east of non-coraiiiissioned officers and soldier. 

of London. . erected by a grant from parlia,;;“> 

Chelmsford, a town of Massachusetts, in Mid- near bioane Square. Towards the support of h,, 
(llespx county, situated on the south side of the institution, the vvhole army contributes one davV 
Merrimack, over which is a curious bride^e, at Pa- pay per annuni. 

tucket Kails, which connects the town with Dra- C!ii'J-.rKNifAM, or Ciiiltenham, a markit 
cut. It is twenty-eif,dit miles N. N.W. of Boston, town, nine miles north-east of Gloucester, and 
CHELGNK, in botany, a genus of theangios- ninety-five Irom London, which takes its name 
permia order, and didynainia class of plants; from the rivulet Chilt, passing through it into ilio 
natural orfler fortictli, personatie; cal. quirupie- Severn from Oowdesvvell. *lhe town lies in aflat 
partite ; the rudiment of a fifth filament among marsliy soil, on the borders of a fine fertile valp, 
the highest stamina; the capsule bilocular, about two miles from Clieve, Presbury, -ryj 
There are three species, all natives of North Loekhampton hills, which join the Cotswolds, 
America ; and are herbaceous flowery perenni- and form a kind of semicircle, defending the towii 
als, with upright stalks two feet high,'decoratcd from those cold blasts which proceed from the 
with spear-shaped leaves, and beautiful spikes of eastern quarter. There is no manufacture carried 
monopetalous, ringent flowers, red, rose-colored, on, but the poorer inhabitants spin wool for the 
blue, and purjjle. They flower from September clotliiers around. On an easy ascent, about half 
to November, and arc sometimes succeeded by a mile soutli of the church, rises the Spa, whif-h 
ripe seeds in this country. They are very hardy, first attracted the attention of the public in 1740 
and may be propagated by seeds in any soil ; It is a.scendcd by pleasant gravel walks, and at 
but the first two multiply so fast by their creep- the Spa there is a walk 200 yards long, and 
ing roots, that the seeds are seldom regarded. twenty feet broad. The pump appears under u 
CHKLSKA, a fine village, situated on the dome, through a neat archway, with two [hls- 
nortli bank of the Thames, a mile west of West- tcrn.s, and supported by pillars ; on the left i.sthe 
minster, remarkable for the magnificent hospital breakfasting room, forty loot by twenty, with an 
for invalids and old decrepit soldiers; and a orchestra; this is occasionally converted into a 
noble botanic garden belonging to the Company ball-room . The season for drinking tlie waters 
of Apothecaries. The royal hospital for invalids is from May to October. They are impregnated- 
was first projected by Stephen Fox, who him- with salts, sulphur, steel, calcareous earth, and 
self contributed above £l. ‘1,000 to its establish- operate at the same time as purgative and resto- 
ment. It was designed by Sir Wren, begun rative, very much resembling those of Soar- 
V>y (.'harles II. (varried on by James II. and borough. Other springs of the same quality are 
fini.shed by William 111. It consists of a va.st found not far distant, but they arc not frequented, 
range of buildings, that form thn'C large elegant Gry weather is the best for tluiso waters, as well 
.squares. It stands at a small distance from the iis for all mineral waters ; they are more plentiful 
river, and is Vuiilt of lirick, excepting the orna- in rainy sr.-asons, but not so powerful. The town 
mental parts, whifdi are of freestone. The pnn- has a market on Thursday, and fairs on Holy 
cipal building is a large quadrangle, open on the I'luirsclay, St. James’s day, and the 2d d'hursday 
south side, having in the centre a bronze statue of in September. It lias been much improved 
the founder Charles TL in Roman attire. Its within these twenty years. A new market-house 
whole length ’s 270 feet. In the wings are sixteen has been erected, the streets cleaned and paved; 
wards, in which are aecoinmodation.s for above a theatre has been erected, and the whole town 
400 men ; and there ar(‘, besides, in the other beautified considerably. The church is a verier- 
buildings, a considerable number of apartments Jiblc gothic .structure, in tlieform of a cross, witli 
for officers and servants. The wliolo expense of aisles on each side, and an octagonal spire ia the 
erecting the building is computed to have been middle. Tlu* ehundiyard is the most coininodi- 
£1.50,000; and the extent of it is about forty- ons in England, .'100 feet long, and is planled 
eight acres. It is under the direction of com- with double rows of lime-trees, 
missioners, who consist generally of officers of CllE/I.Y, u. s. Lat. cficla» The claw of a 
state and of war. The gov(;rnor has a salary of shell fish. 

£.500, the lieutenant-governor £400, the major It happeneth often, I conffjss, that a lobstrr hath 
£250. The physitdan, secretary, comptroller, the chdy, or great claw, of ono side longer than dm 
deputy-treasurer, steward, and surgeon, have other. Jtrowne. 

'each .£l00 yearly, and many of the other officers Cll EMTNAlS(TiTnoleon),acclebratcd French 
have considerable salaries. There are also in- preacher, born at Paris in 1682. He was for 
ferior officers, serjeants, corporals, and drums, some time Icaclier of languages and rhetoric iii 
w'ho all do garrison duty : and there are above the Jesuits’ school at Grleans ; and afterwards 
10,000 ont-pensioners ; all which expense is de- gained much ap])lause as a preacher, both at 
frayed by a poundage deducted iTom tiic army, Paris and Versailles : bis style was exceedingly 
deficiences being made good by parliament. The pathetic, and indeed unrivalled till the appear- 
annual expense of the house establishment, in- ance of Massillon. His health early declined, 

eluding officers’ salaries, and aH incidental but such was his zeal that when unable to preach 

charges, varies from 27,000 to £30,000. The he visited the country for the purpose of in- 
botanic garden is very extensive, enriched with a structiug the poor. After his death, which took 
ariety of doine.stic and exotic plants, the original place in his thirty-eighth year, three volumes of 
stock of which was given to the apothecaries of liis sermons were published by Bretonneau, whica 

London l>y Sir Hans Sloune. The Iloyal Mili- have been since reprinted. 
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1. Chemistry. The reader will observe, by 
attending to the following definitions of this 
interesting and popular sHence, that there have 
been some difficulties attendant upon endeavours 
to mark precisely its proper boundaries, or to 
distinguish accurately the nature of chemical, as 
separate from other branches of natural phi- 
losophy. 

2 . ‘ When we consider,^ says the Abbr Haiiy, 

‘ the general and permanent properties of bodies, 
or when the changes that these bodies undergo 
are slight, and they return to their former state 
after the cause has ceased to act ; when also, the 
laws which determine the reciprocal action of the 
same bodies are propagated to distances more 
or less considerable ; the results of our observa- 
tions are still within the confines of natural 
philosophy. But when the phenomena depend 
on the ultimate action which the molecules exert 
on each other at distances almost infinitely small, 
by virtue of which the molecules separate, to 
unite again in a different order, forming new 
combinations with new properties, the study of 
the phenomena belongs to chemistry.' 

3. * Chemistry,' says Jacquin, ‘ is that branch 
of natural philosophy which unfolds the nature 
of all material bodies, determines the number 
;uid properties of their component parts, and 
teaches us how those parts are united, and by 
what means they may be separated and recom- 
bined.' 

4. Dr, Thomson defines the science to be 
* that which treats of those events or changes in 
natural bodies which are not accompanied by 
sensible motions.' 

5. Murray calls * it the science which investi- 
gates the combinations of matter, and the laws 
of those general forces by which these combina- 
tions are established and subverted.’ 

6. * It is the object of chemistry,’ says Mr. 
Btande, * to investigate all changes in the con- 
stitution of matter, whether effected by heat, 
mixture, or other means.' 

7. Dr. Ure’s definition is, ‘the science which 
investigates the composition of material sub- 
stances, and the permanent changes of constitu- 
tion which their mutual actions produce.' 

8. While an author, of whose labors in the 
present treatise we shall largely avail ourselves, 
defines chemistry, that branch of philosophy, 

‘ the object of which is to discover and explain 
the changes of composition tliat occur among 
the integrant and constituent parts of different 
bodies.' 

9. It will be perceived that most of the above 
definitions (and we might multiply their number) 
go upon the idea of combination in bo<lies, pro- 
ducing change; a principle we may illustr.^ 
hy a very familiar example. Suppose two sub- 
stances in a state of po^er, or minute commi- 
nution of their particles, to be rubbed together 
>u a mortar, an intimate mixture would be thus 
obtained of the particles of the one with the 
particles of the other mass; but suppose this to 
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be mere mixture, and that, notwithstanding thei? 
very intimate combination, the particles of each 
boJy retain their essential characters, the ope- 
ration will have been, not a chemical, but a 
mechanical process; no absolute change has 
been effected, and why ? because, as the chemists 
express themselves, no attraction had existed be- 
tween these bodies ; but supposing two other 
masses of matter to be treated in the same man- 
ner, the particles of these last having towards 
each other a mutual attraction or affinity ; then, 
instead of a simple intermixture, or mere me- 
chanical combination of the two substances, 
a positive interchange of principles shall have 
been effected, and the result of the union shall 
be a tertium quid ; a something actually different 
from the two materials upon vvliich the experi- 
ment has been made. 

10. In this example the distinction between 
mechanical and chemical agency is sufficiently 
definite and precise ; hut a change may be ef-*^’ 
fected by the mutual action of bodies upon each 
other, which is rather formative than essential, 
and it is in these last that the sciences of natural 
philosophy and chemistry seem so to blend in with 
each other, that it is not in all instances easy to 
preserve their respective peculiarities. If change 
of essence were positively requisite to constitute 
a chemical process, solution and the expansion 
of bodies hy heat would scarcely be recognisable 
as chemical effects, and there are many cir- 
cumstances that occur in nature or are instituted 
by art, which are at once both formative and 
essential; although, then, change in essence is 
one of the most conspicuous, it is not, perhaps, 
the sole characteristic of chemical agency ; and 
if wc be desirous of stamping a more abstract 
and definite mark upon the objects of chemical 
investigation, we must still seek for something 
further in order to effect our purpose. 

11. Wc have seen above that Mr. Brande 
claims for chemistry tlie right and power of in- 
vestigating all changes in the constitution of 
matter ; and it is in this word constitution that 
wc shall find the principal secret of distinction 
to be between this and other branches of na- 
tur.al science, the constituent principles, or, as it 
is somewhat hypothetically expressed, tlie mo- 
lecules of bodies being the objects of its recogni- 
tion, while the business of the natural philoso-,;^ 
pher rather refers to mass. See A it a action. 

12. We do not know then that we can do 
better than adopt the definition above given 
from Dr. Henry, and call chemistry ‘ that 
science, the object of which, is to discover and 
explain the changes of composition that occur 
among the integrant and constituent parts of 
different bodies.’ 

13. For the introductory and historical paA 
of the present treatise, that part to which wft 
immediately proceed, w e shall be much indebted 
to another contemporary writer of great and 
deserved celebrity ; we allude to Mr. Brande, 
whose historical sketch of the progress of che- 
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niical science, prefixed to his Manual of Che- 
mistry, is in our minds a master-piece of com- 
position and able reasoning; a meed of praise, 
this, which no one having read it, will feel 
reluctant to bestow, when he shall have recol- 
lected the combination of talent and acquire- 
ment supposed in an individual at once to detail 
facts witn fidelity, arrange them in logical order, 
and wield the pen of an elegfint and powerful 
writer. 

14. The history of the science which we are 
now about to present, will, it is proper to say, 
embrace some particulars, not intelligible to 
those who shall come to its perusal entirely 
ignorant of the principles of chemistry. We 
would recommend, however, a careful reading 
of it, even by such persons, prior to their enter- 
ing upon the body of the treatise; and after 
this last shall have been studied and rligested, 
the introduction may then be reperused with 
more satisfaction and profit. 

PART T. 

PaoGiicss or Chemical Sciknce. 

T 1.5. * Chemistry,’ says iNIr. Braude, ‘cannot 
be said to have existed as a science juevious to 
tlie commencement of the seventeenth century ; 
for although we find in the writings of the earlier 
chemists many curious and important facts and 
discoveries, these remained useless ami unap- 
plied so long as the minds of men were exclu- 
sively dirccU'J to the transmutation of metals, 
the fabrication of an universal elixir, and the 
production of the alcahest or general solvent. 
Although, therefore, it may ofUm be amusing 
and sometimes profitable to revert to the crude 
speculations and waking dreams of the volumin- 
ous writers on these subjects wht>were eminent 
in the fourteenth and two successive centuries, 
the time of the student will be more usefully 
employed in tracing the labors of those who, 
iliscarding visionary hypotlieses, proceeded to 
the investigation of truth, and who were led on 
not by the vague glimmerings of speeulatire no- 
tions, but by the steady day-light of real phi- 
losophy. 

Ifi. It may he right briefly to mlvert to the 
circumstances of more an(;ient times in refiuonce 
to chemical pursuits, than those from which 
Mr. Brande commences his historical ilisipiisi- 
tion. In these earlier periods, howe^’er, che- 
mistry, if it might he said to exist at all, rather 
existed as an art than as a science. ‘ Wore we,’ 
ays a writer of tifteen years ago, ‘ to treat of 
he history of chemical arts, wo should be car- 
ried! back to a very remote era; were we to 
speak of chemistry as m scienee, our history 
would scarcely yet have u beginning. Chcmii al 
aAs (lo not imply chemical scieiiLe ; and we 
shall consequently overlook the fanc;ies of those 
who see in common operations, the rudiments 
cf wha^as since been so advantageously de- 
veloped; who admire, for instance, ihe ingenuity 
of those ancient artists whe eould I e so far in- 
Btructed as to pvodnee a scarlet dye, when they 
’were in reality ignorant of such a color.’ ‘ And’ 
Bays another writer in the same spirit, and with 
equal truth, ‘ although the working of metals, and 
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other chemical arts,^ were known in the ea 1 
ages of the world? and among the EgypfiaJs'^ 
Greeks, and Romans, many of the arts depend-' 
ing on chemistry had reached some degree of 
perfec^ori ; yet this knowledge must be regarded 
as consisting only of a number of scattered, un- 
connected facts, which deserve not to be dis- 
tinguished by the paiift of science. A carpenter 
may erect a piece of machinery, arranged and 
constructed exactly similar to what he has seen 
without the knowledge of a single principle of 
its construction ; hut the man of science, who 
can neither handle the axe nor the chisel, ob- 
leivcs and estimates the power and operation of 
all its parts, and deterininfes the general effect of 
the whole machine. i- 

17. In J’.gypt, however, many processes ap- 
pear to have been carried on which implied at 
least very cojisiderable acquaintance with what 
we shouUl call chemical facts, such as painting 
on glass, fabricating porcelain, gilding of metals', 
extracting salts from their bases, separating oils, 
and preparing wine and vinegar. The dying of 
silks too was common among the ancient Eg)'p- 
tians ; and the process of embalming was of 
course a chemical one. They likewise worked 
considcmhly among metals. 

18. In this last employ the Phoenicians also 
were expert, and these people are described a*s 
skilled in the manufacture of glas.s. Many' 
mineral substances were also familiar to the 
Pha-nicians, 

10. The historians of the Chinese, claim for 
these people a very early ac(piaintanco with 
chemical, as well as other branches of phi- 
losophy. Metal lurgic processes arc said to have 
been from the most ancient date carried on by 
the Chinese, and working in horn and ivory very 
common with them. 

20. It is, perhaps, in Greece and Rome that 
we hear less of arts and manufactures, and 
institutions of a chemical nature, than in other 
cokuitries of ancient times. Mathematics, 
]jliilosophy, the lino arts, and what in the present 
day would termed polite literature, rather 
occupied the attention of the former of these 
people, than those particulars which had to do 
with the more vulgar business of life ; and in 
respect to the latter, the Romans, ‘ the pomp, 

^ pride, and circumstance of war’ for a very long 
period so absorbed every other consideration, as to 
j:eiul(;r them inattentive to, and almost despisers 
ofj^verytlnng that had not some connexion with 
miliary affairs. 

21. * It i.s,’ to revert to the author from whom 
we have deviated, ‘ among our own countrymen 
that wc discover the fathers of chemical phi- 
losophy; for Ilacon, Boyle, Hooke, Mayow, and 
Newton present unequivocal claims to that dis- 
tinctive title. As induction from experiment is 
exclusively the basis of chemical science, little 
progress could be made in it till the futility of 

the ancient philosophical systems had been 
shown, and their influence annihilated, till the 
true end of science was rightly defined, ‘ and the 
road to it rendered ^raight and passable ; 
necessity of well-digested experiment had been 
established, which ‘ first procures the ligkt> then 
ihows the way by its means.’ 
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22 . The history of chemistry necessarily com- 

Diises sin account of alchemic attempts to con- 
yert the baser metals* into gold, to obtain an 
universal medicine,. and to procure the means of 
obviating the necessity of death; for, difficult 
as it may appear in the present day to conceive 
how these visionary projects could be made the 
subjects of serious inre«tigq,tion and pursuit, 
certain it is, that such notions were largely 
entertained and extensively acted on; and in 
some cases by individuals, who, with the exception 
of being influenced by this, the fanatic knavery of 
the times in which they lived, seemed men of high 
intellect and correct morals. • 

23. Under the word Alciiemv' the reader 
will Arid a notice of some of the most con- 
spicuous of those individuals whose exertions 
and experiments were directed by the desire and 
expectation of finding ‘ the philosojdicr’s stone,' 
and the ‘universal elixor.’ We slvall in this 
place enlarge a little on this history, and pre- 
sent the reader with an abridgment of Mr. 
Brapde's account of Alchyrny, such we find to 
be his orthography of the word. See the 
Etymological l^ehnitions. 

24. Hermes Trismegistus, who is said to have 
lived in the year of the world 20'^6 (we now 
extract from Mr. Hrande), lias generally been 
quoted as the oldest of ihc alchemists : there 
can, however, be very little doubt that the 
writings attributed* to him are entirely spurious. 
The Tractatus Aureus, or Golden Work, is evi- 
dently a farrago of occult pliilosophy, belonging 
to a much later period. Hermes, at the outset, 
is made to apologise for divulging the secrets of 
the black art. ‘ I should never have revealed 
them,’ he says, ‘ had not the fear of (iternal judg- 
mentj or the hazard of the perdition of my soul, 
prevailed with me for such a concealment. It 
is a debt I am willing to pay to the just, even as 
the Father of the just has liberally bestowed it 
upon me.’ After this prelude we might expect 
to be let into some of the mysteries of alcheniy, 
but our curiosity is quickly disappointed by 
finding that they are only revealed to the eyes 
and* ears of the sons of art, ‘ not to the profane, 
the unworthy, and the scoffers, who, being as 
greedy dogs, wolves, and foxes, are not to feed 
at our divine repast.’ The reader is then con- 
ducted into what is termed the innermost chamber,^ 
and regaled with a history and explication of 
various matters relating to the philosopher’s stone^ 
by means of which, ‘ through the permissio|| of 
the Omnipotent, the greatest disease is o^red, 
and sorrow, distress, eGl,. and every hurtful thing 
evaded, by help of whiich we pass from darkness 
to light, from a desert and wilderness to a habitation 
and home, and from straighinoss and necessities 
to a large and ample estate.’ Wt; are then di- 
rected to ‘catch the flying bird,’ hy which is 
^eant quicksilver, * and drown it so that it may 
fiy no more this is what is afterwards termed 
me fixation of mercury, by uniting it to*goy. 
h is then to be j)runged into the ‘ well of tne 
philosophers,’ or aqua regia, * by which its soul 
Will be dissipated, and its /iorporeal particles 
’inited to the red Vagle,' oir muriate of gold. 

, ^be details bear upon this one point, 

of increasing the weight' of gold by the in- 
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fiuence of mercury, and this imaginary document 
of Hermes will suffice as an example of all the 
earliest alchemical authors. 

26. Geber is another great name in the history 

of alchemy, who lived probably not later than 
the seventh century. His three hooks of al- 
chemy were published atStrasburg in 1520, ami 
if genuine, of whicli there is much doubt, con- 
tain matter that well justifies the praise of 
Boerhaave, who considers him as a first-rate 
philosopher of his ago. In his chapter on the 
Alchemic of Sol, after descanting upon the dif- 
ferent means of refining and dissolving gold, he 
lescribes several solar medicines, in language 
which is tolerably inlelligible ; tliey are all so- 
lutions of gold in nitro-muriatic acid, with the 
addition of (piicksilver, nitre, common salt, and 
some other saline matters, and the student is di- 
rected to prepare his mind for their performance 
by suitable acts of piety and charity, which, if 
earnestly and perseveringly carried on, may 
after due time, enable him, in the language of 
J)r. Salmon, his translator, ‘to change argent 
vivi? into an iritlnite solifie. and lunific, without 
the help of anything more than its multipli- 
cation. ^ 

27. Artephius, in 123C, published several 
alchemical tracts. N\*e are told by Roger Bacon 
and others that he died at the advanced age of 
12.'>, having prolonged his life hy the miraculous 
virtues of his medicines ; but his name, and that 
of .Tohii do Rupescissa, are now deservedly 
buried in oblivion. 

2B. Roger lla(;on was a native of Ilchester, in 
Somersetshire, and descended from an ancient 
and honorable family. He acquired celebrity at 
Oxford, after his return from Paris, in 1240 ; hut 
his boldness in opposing the dogmas of the 
schools, occasioned him to be subjected to m\ich 
and violent opposition, and even, it is ‘Jaid. en- 
dangered his life. 

2‘J. 1 know of no work, says Mr. Braude, that 
strikes one will more surprise and admiration 
than the Opus Majiis of Roger Bacon, ‘he 
stands alone, like a beacon upon a waste ; his 
expressions are cons|.iieuous and compreliensive, 
such as betoken a rare and unclouded intellect; 
and they are full of anticipations of the advan- 
tages likely to be derived from that mode of in- 
vestigation insisted upon by his great successor, 
chancellor Bacon. This resemblance between 
Roger Bacon and his illustrious namesake has 
scarcely been noticed hy the historians of his 
period ; it has, how'cver, not escaped Mr. Hal- 
laiu’s observation, who -adverts to it in tliq, 
History of the Middle Ages.- ‘Whether lord 
Bacon,’ he says, ‘ ever reail the Opus MaHis J 
know not, but it is lingular that his favorite 
quaint expression, pra^rogaliv-.p scientiarum should 
he found in that work ; and whoever reads the 
sixth part of the Opus IMajus upon experimental 
science, must be struck by it as the prototype in 
spirit of the INovuni Organuin. Tiie s^jlne san- 
guine, and sometimes rash confidence in the 
effect of physical discoveries ; the same fondness 
for experiments ; the same preference of in- 
ductive to abstract reasoning; pervade both 
works. 

30. Bacon’s alchemical work that has been 
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most spoken of, is the Mirror of Alchemy. To 
him has been ascribed the invention of gun- 
powder by some, while others bare traced it to 
Bartholomew JSchwartz, a German monk, who 
lived early in the fourteenth century. But, ac- 
cording to an Arabic writer in the Escurial 
collection, this composition was brought into 
Europe by the Saracenic invaders. It seems to 
be pretty well made out, that the use of gun- 
powder was known in the early part of the 
fourteenth century. Edward III. employed ar- 
tillery with memorable effect at the battle of 
Cressy, and in the fifteenth century hand cannons 
and muskets came into use, and gunpowder was 
in common enijdoy. 

31. Contemporary with Bacon was Albert of 
Cologne, who was the inventor of the celebrated 
brazen head, which Dr. Aquinas, his pupil, 
demolished, in consequence of its being suspected 
to be an agent 9! the devil. 

32. Albertus Magnus was said to be deeply 
skilled in alchemic lore, as was also Raymond 
Lully of Majorca, who died on his ])assage from 
Africa^ in 1315, whither he had been to propa- 
gate the gos])el. Lully is said to have converted 
iron into gold, in the presence of Edward I. in 
London. Arnold de Villeneuve prophesied that 
the world would come to an end in 1 376. lie was 
renowned as a physician and astrologer, as well 
as an alchemist; and Mariana and others ridi- 
culously accuse him of magic. 

33. The treatise on alchemy published at 
Baris in 1561, and attributed to Elamel, is said 
to be spurious. Elamel was thought to possess 
the secret, from his becoming suddenly, as it is 
said, very rich, lie was celebrated also for 
his hieroglyphics, ‘ which are much of the 
saiiae cast as those that now adorn IVIoore’s 
Almanack, and quite as edifying.’ 

34. George Ripley figures in Salmon’s col- 
lection as the author of the Marrow of Alchymy. 
He was a chemical poet, and Mr. Braude ex- 
tracts the following stanzas from the preface 
to his Compound of Alchemic, dedicated to 
Edward IV, 

But into chapters tliys Treatis I shall clevydc. 

In number twelve, with dew recapytulatyon : 
Superfluous rehearsalls 1 lay asyde. 

Intending only to give trew-iiifumiatyon. 

Both of the theoryke and practycall operatyon ; 

That by my writyng who so will guyded bt. 

Of hys intente perfectly speed shall he. 

The fyrst chapter shall be of naturall Calcination ; 
’'The second of Dyatolutiun, gecret and phylosophycall ; 
The, third of our clementall Separation; 

The fourth of Conjunction ii)|^U‘imoriiall ; 

The fyfth of Putrefaction then follow c ^hall; 

Of C^igelation Alhyjicative shall b(‘ the sixt. 

Then of Cybation, the seavcnlh, shall Gii- w next. 

The secret of our Sublymaiion the eyght shall 
show ; 

The nynth shall be of Permentatyon ; 

The tenth of our Exaltation I truw ; 

The eleventh of our merveloxe Multiphjf.ntion ; 

The twelfth of Projection, then recapytulatyon. 

And so this ireatise shall take an end. 

By Uic help of God, as I intend 


Thus here the tract of Akhemie doth end, 
Wliidi tract was by George Ripley, Chanoa, petnj^ 
It was composed, writt, and signed his owne. 

In anno twice seaven hundred eeaventy-one. 
Reader, assist him, make it thy desire. 

That after lyfc he may have gentle fire ! 

Amfn. 

35. Failure aftqr failure, although it nvighj 
shake the faith placed in alchemy, did not pre- 
vent perseverance, and men still continued to 
act under the belief that eventual success would 
attend the great endeavour. Salmon’s creed is 
that of most of his contemporaries ; ‘ as to the 
great and philosophic work,’ says he, meaning 
transmutation, * it is my opinion and belief that 
there is such a thing in nature. I know the 
matter of fact to be true, though the way and 
manner of doing it is as yet hi<l from me. I 
have been eye-witness of so much as is able 
to convince any man, endued with rational 
faculties, that there is a possibility of the trans- 
mutation of metals ; yet, for all these things, 
will not advise any man, ignorant of the power 
of nature, and the way of operation, to attempt 
the w'ork, lest, erring in the foundation, he should 
suffer loss, and blame me. Without doubt it is 
a gift of God from above, and he that attains it 
must patiently wait the moving of the waters; 
when the destined angel moves the waters of the 
pool, then is the time to im merge the leprous 
metal, and cleanse it from all impurities.’ 

36. Van Ilelmont expresses himself on the 
same subject in the following words : * I am con- 
strained to believe in the making of gold and 
silver, though 1 know many exquisite chemists 
who have consumed their own and other men’s 
goods in search of this mystery ; and to this day 
we see these unworthy and simple laborers cun- 
ningly deluded by a diabolical crew of gold and 
silver sucking flies and leeches. But I know 
that many will contradict this truth ; one says it 
is the work of the devil, and another that the 
sauce is dearer than the meat.’ 

37. Bergman, speaking of transmuting re- 
lations, says, ‘ although most of them arc de- 
ceptive, and many uncertain ; some bear such 
character and testimony, that unless we reject all 
historical evidence, we must allow them entitled 
to confidence.’ 

38. ‘ For my own part,’ says Mr. Brande, ‘ the 

perusal of the histories of transmutation,’ and, 
as far as we have perused them, we have formed 
the same judgment, ‘ appears to me to furnish 
solid grounds for a diametrically opposite opinion 
from that expressed by Bergman. The histories 
are all of a most suspicious character ; some- 
times the fraud wa.s open and intentional, se- 
conded by juggling dexterity ; at other times the 
performers deceived themselves ; they purchased 
what was called a powder of projection, , 

by the adepts, containing a portion of gold, and 
when they threw it into the fire with memuiy, 
imd ibund that portion of gold remaining in 
tneir crucible, they had not wit enough to 

its source. But the cases which are quote 
least exceptionable, are often exactly 
arc really imjiossible. 1 mean where the weig 
ot the powder of projection, and of the , 
other base metal, ta*ken conjointly, was excee 
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by that of the gold produced. Such is Heme’s 
history of Piwkurs transmutation, wlio, with 
six drachms of lead and one of powder, produced 
an ingot that was coined into 147 ducats ; and 
many others. But the most celebrated history 
of transmutation is that given by Helvetius, in 
his Brief of the Golden Calf; discovering the 
rarest miracle in nature, how, by the smallest 
portion of tJie philosopher’s stone, a great piece 
of common leatl was totally transmuted into the 
purest resplendent gold, at tlie Hague, in 16G6. 

30. As this, says Mr. Brande, is a luminous 
epitome of all that has been done on this subject 
J shall briefly abridge the proceedings. ‘ The 
27th day of December, 1(566, in the afternoon, 
came a stranger to my house at the Hague, in a 
pleheick habit, of honest gravity and serious 
authority, of a mean stature, and a little long 
face, black hair, not curled, a beardless chin, and 
about forty-four years (as I guess) of a^, and 
born in North Holland. After salutation, he 
beseeched me with great reverence to pardon his 
rude accesses, for he was a lover of the pyrotech- 
nian art, and having read my treatise against the 
sympathetic powder of Sir Kcnelm Digby, and 
observed my doubt about this phylo.sophic mys- 
tery, induced him to ask me if I really was a 
disbeliever as to the existence of an universal 
medicine which would cure all diseases, unless 
the principal parts were perished or the predes- 
tinated time of death come. I replied, 1 never 
met with an adept, or saw su(;h a medicine, 
though I had fervently praid for it. Then I said 
.surely you are a learned physician. No, said he, 
f am a brass founder and lover of chemistry. 
He then took from his bosom pouch a neat ivory 
box, and out of it three ponderous lumps of stone, 
each about tlie bigness of a walnut. 1 greedily 
saw and handled for a quarter of an hour this 
most noble substance, the value oh which might 
be somewhere about twenty tons of gold ; and 
having drawn from the owner many rare secrets 
of its admirable effects, 1 returned him this 
treasure of treasures with a most sorrowful mind, 
(minbly beseeching him to bestow a fragment of 
it upon me in perpetual memory of him though 
but the size of a coriander seed. No, no, said 
he, that is not lawful ; tliough thou wouldst give 
me as many golden ducats as would fill this 
room ; for it would have particular consequences, 
and if fire could be burned of fire, I would at 
thi.s instant rather cast it all into the fiercest 
flames. He then asked if I had a private 
chamber wliosc pros[)ect ^as from the public 
street ; so I presently ctftSSucted him to iny best 
furnished room backwards, which ho entered 
says Helvetius, in the true spirit of Dutch clean- 
liness, without wiping his shoes, which were full 
of snow and dirt. 1 now expected he would 
bestow some great secret uj on me, but in vain. 
He asked for a piece of gold, and opening his 
doublet showed me five pieces of that precious 
metal which he wore upon a green riband,,^ and 
which very much excelled rnipe in flexibil ity and 
colour, each being the size of a small trencher. 
1 now earnestly again craved a crumb of the 
stone, and at last, out of Ijis philosophical com- 
miseration, he gave me a morsel as large as a 
mpe-seed, but I said lliis scanty morsel will 
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scarcely transmute four grains of lead. Then, 
said he, deliver it me back : which I did in 
hopes of a greater parcel; but he cutting off 
half with his nail said, even this is sufficient for 
thee. Sir, said I, with a dejected countenance, 
what means this, and he said even that will 
transmute half an ounce of lead. So I gave him 
great thanks, and said I would try it and reveal 
it to no one. lie tlien took his leave and said 
he wouhl call again next morning at nine. E 
then confessed that while the mass of his medi- 
cine was in iny hand the day before, I had 
secretly scraped off a bit with my nail, which 1 
projected on lead, but it caused no transmutation 
for the whole flew away in fumes. Friend, 
said he, thou art more dexterous in committing 
theft than in applying medicine; hadst thou 
wrapt up thy stolen prey in yellow wax it would 
have penetrated and transmuted the lead into 
gold. I then asked if the philosophic work cost 
much or required long time, for plnlosophers say 
that nine or ten months are required for it. He 
answered, their writings are only to be under- 
stood by the adepts, without whom no student 
can prepare tliis mugislery. Fling not away 
therefore thy money and goods in hunting out 
this art, for thou shall never find it. To which, 
I replied, as thy master showed it to thee, so 
inayest thou j>erchance discover something thereof 
to me, who know the rudiments, and therefore 
it may be easier to add to a foundation than 
begin anew. In this art, said he, it is quite 
otherwise ; for unle.s.s thou knowest the thing 
from head to heel thou canst not break open the 
glassy seal of Hermes. But enough, to-morrow 
at the ninth hour t will show thee the manner of 
projection. But Klias never came again, so my 
wife, who was curious in the art whereof the 
worthy man had discoursed, teazed me to make 
the experiment with the little spark of bounty 
tl>c artist had left me ; so 1 melted half an ounce 
of lead, upon which my wife put in the said 
medicine, it hissed and bubbled and in a riuarter 
of an hour the mass of learl was transmuted into 
fine gold, at which we were exceedingly amazed. 
I took it to the goldsmith, who judged it most 
excellent, and willingly offered fifty florins for 
each ounce.’ Such adds Mr. Hrande, is tlie 
celebrated lii.story of Elias the artist, and Dr. 
Helvetius. 

40. Evelyn in his diary mentions that Sir 
Kerielm Digby gave him a certain powder ‘with 
which be attirmed he had fixed mercury before 
the late king. He advised me to try (says Evelyn) 
and digest a little better, and gave me a water 
which he said was only rain water of the autum- 
nal equinox exceedingly rectified and very 
volatile ; it had a taste of strong vitriolic, and 
smelt like aqua-fortis. He intended it for a 
dissoh'ent of calx of gold ; but the truth is Sir 
Kenelm wils an arrant mountebank.’ 

41. Descartes is said to have supported the 
opinion that life might be prolonged for a very 
considenible period; this opinion would seem to 
imply a belief in the disc overy of some philo- 
sophical process or specific, but says our author 
his plan seemed to be the very rational one of li- 
miting all excess ol diet, and enjoining punctual 
and fnigal mci *>. 
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42. Kliits Ashmole published, in 1652, his 
Theplrum Chemicum Britannicum, containing- 
several Poeticall Pieces of our famous I’mglish 
jJiilusophers who have written the llermetique 
Mysteries in their own ancient language. The 
most remarkable piece in this collection is the 
Ordinall of Alchimy, by Thomas Norton, illus- 
trated by several comical cuts. It treats, in 
separate chapters, of the objects of the occult 
science ; of the difficulties of attaining them ; of 
the different methods of pursuing them ; of the 
characters of the elements ; and of the five con- 
cords, of which the first is patience, the second 
assistance, the third instruments, the fourth 
situation, and tlie fifth planetary influence. It 
is difficult to select from this production any 
specaincn capable of conveying an idea of its 
merits, that can come within the limits of a 
quotation. Perhaps the following lines picked 
out of the second chapter, touching ‘the Hegi- 
inent of l-’iers’ may serve to convey some idea 
of the autlior’s talents in the double capacity of 
])oct and philosopher. 

In many author* written you may see, 

Totum cunmtit in ngimine ; 

Wherefore in all things so proceed. 

That heat work no more, no less than it need j 

Wherein many of Geber’s cooks 

Deceived were, though they be wise in hooks. 

Such heatc wherewith a pig or goose is scalded 
In this arte Decovtion it is called ; 

Such heatc as dry the lawne karchiefs fair. 

In tliirly operations serveth for our ayni ; 

Hut for divisions you must use such heate. 

As cooks make, when they roast raw meat. 

Ignis hwnidins, another fier alsoe 

Is, and yet seemeth ojtpositnm in adjecto ; 

Another fier, is fier of dessicalioii. 

For matters which be imbibed with huincetation. 

Jgtm corrodf/ix serveth in this arte, 

Klementa yroyinqva wisely to depart. 

By one point of excess all your work is shout. 

And one point too little is insufTieieut j 
Who can be sure to line! its trew' degree. 

Majister magnus in igne shall ho bi;. 

All that hath pleasure in this hooko to reade. 

Pray for my soulc, and all both quick and deadc. 

In this year of Christ 1477, 

This work was begun, honor to (iod in heaven. 

43. Some few bdiever;> in Irunsmutation have 
been found in later times. Dr, Price of (iuildford, 
in the year 1782, professed to convert mercury 
into silver and gold by means of a wliite and 
a red powder, an<l is said to have convinced many 
disbelievers of the possibility of tliis change: his 
experiments were to have been repeated before 
an adequate tribunal, but he put a perioil to his 
existence by swallowing laurel water. 

44. Peter Woulfi*, who died so late as 1805, 
and who is the author of several jtapers in the 
Philosophical Transactions, was a believer in the 
mysteries of the transmuting art. lie had long 
vainly searched for the elixir, and attributed his 
repeated failures to the want of due preparation 
by pious arifl charitable acts. And a few other 

ersons, adds Mr. llrande, of less note might 
e quoted as believers in transmutation, but the 
history of one is that of all : and in the emphatic 
language of Spenser, they were doomed 
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To lose good days that might he better speot. 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 

To speed to day, to be put back to morrow. 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 

To fret their souU with crosses and with cares. 

To cat their hearts, through comfortless despairs 
Unhappy wights! born to disastrous end, 

That do their lives in tedious tendance spend. 

45. Put although the alchemists have given 
us little in the way of useful facts, or applicable 
discoveries, their reign was fruitful in the inven- 
tion of apparatus. Alembics, stills, retorts, 
receivers, and a variety of whimsical and com- 
plex vessels, in glass anrl porcelain, are described 
and depicteil in their works ; and they not only 
possessed all the furnaces with which our modern 
laboratories are necessarily supplied, but were 
])articularly expert in their construction, and 
often surprisingly happy in their invention, and 
in this way the bean ideal of their strange 
anticipation has worked good to their posterity. 

40. (’onteniporary with the alchemists lived 
other men, whose pursuits were conducted upon 
more rational principles ; and although, in the 
writings of these individuals, you soinetiines 
meet with matter indicating the complexion of 
the limes in which they wrote, and tinctured 
with astrological, and magical, and alchemical 
notions, yet, compared with the men who have 
just passed before us in review, they were en- 
lightened philosophers and sober reasoners ; 
these often, says Mr. B., indulged in the insane 
caprictrs of the mere searchers of the philoso- 
pher’s stone, but their madness !\ad method in 
it, and their wanderings were not without a 
plan. 

47. Of these persons, the first which our 
autlior selects, is Basil Valentine, of Krfurtli, 
who wrote about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and wlio may justly be considered as 
one of the founders of modern chemistry: his 
experiments always had an object, and he details 
tliem with intelligible perspicuity ; it is true that 
he often launches into the sea of alchemy, but 
he returns unpolluted by its follies ; when he 
speaks as an adept he is as absurd as need be, 
but us the narrator of experiments he abounds in 
shrewd remarks, and was uncommonly successful 
in his pursuits. The extant works of V'alcntiiie 
are not very numerous, and they have mostly 
become extremely scarce. In 1671 his Tri- 
umphant Cliariot of Antimony was republished 
at Amsterdam, from the original edition of 1624, 
with copious notes, .by Dr. Theodore Kirkingius; 
and, a few years after, English translation ot 
that celebrated production was printed at London. 
In 1644 his Haliographia appeared at Bologna. 
This work treats of the preparation, uses, and 
virtues of luincral, animal, and vegetable salts, 
and is a curious and well-digested body of in- 
formation upon a variety of chemical subjects. 
In both these works Valentine appears in the 
double capacity of chemist and physician. In 
physic he was a b^ve champion for the chemical 
.sect, and, in Ids a’rimaphant Chariob of Anti- 
mony, especially, abdhnds in reflections, not ot 
the mildest description, upon the practice 
theories of his udvcrsarie.s, whom he despises, 
because unable to prepare their own medicines, 
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(they know not whether they be hot or dry, 
black or white ; they only know them as written 
in books, and seek after nothing but money. 
X,abor is tedious to them, and they commit all 
to chance ; they have no conscience, and coals 
are outlandish wares with them ; they write long 
scrolls of prescriptions, and the apothecary 
thumps their medicine in his mortar, and health 
out of his patient.^ 

48. In the Currus Triumphalis is, howpver, to 
be found much useful matter. To Valentine we 
owe the first accurate mention of, and iuti'lligible 
directions for, the preparation of nitric, muriatic, 
and sulphuric acids. His process for obtaining 
the water of nitre, as he terms the acid, viz. that 
cf distilling three parts of powdered earthen-ware 
with one of nitre, is still followed in some coun- 
tries, and the acid it affords is sufficiently pure. 
It was supposed, by the old chemists, that the 
clay in this process held down the nitre so as to 
e.vpose it to the searching iiiHucncc of the fire ; 
but the decomposition, and conserpient produc- 
tion of the acid, depends upon the attraction of 
the potash of the nitre for the ingredients of the 
clay. 

49. Another process mentioned by Valentine, 
though this seems to have been known to Ray- 
mond Lully, is much nearer that at present in 
use. It consists in distilling equal parts of nitre 
and dried green vitriol. The residue consists of 
sulphate of potass and oxide of iron ; the former 
may he separated by washing with hot water, and 
an oxide of iron of a deep red color remains, 
used by the polishers of plate glass under the 
name of colcothar. 

50. In the llaliographia a third process is 
mentioned, which consists in distilling salt-petre 
with finely powdered flints. In this case the si- 
lira combines with the potass, and the acid is dis- 
engaged. 

51. This water, or acid spirit of nitre, was af- 
terwards called aqua-fortis, and its true nature 
and chemical history made but little advance 
until the researches of Priestley and ('aveiidish, 
which were commenced about the middle of the 
last century. 

62. The method whicVi in this country is now 
resorted to, for the jiroduction of aqua-fortis, 
consists in the decomposition of nitre by siilplm- 
ric acid; the results are liquid nitric acid and 
sulphate of potash. 

53. To Basil Valentine seems due the honor, 
ulso, of discovering the oil of vitriol, or, as it is 
now called, sulphuric acid. It is in the llalio- 
graphia that oil of vitriol is distinctly mentioned, 
‘and what,' says Mr. Brande, * is curious, we lind, 
in the chapter of that tract relating to the extrac- 
tion of the salts of iron, particular directions for 
the preparatiou of the sulphate of iron, by «lis- 
solving iron filings in a mixtiao of one part of- oil 
of vitriol and two of water; this solution,' he 
says, * when pulaside in a cool place, soon forms 
beautiful crystals;' and in another section we 
nre told, that ‘this salt is an excellent toiuo, that 
't comforts weak stomiveh^, and that, externally 
applied, ii is a valuable Styptic ; ' and this, in 
is neaily all that we can say of the prepara- 
tion and medical uses of this salt of iron at the 
present day. 


54. The mode of obtaining sulphuric acid, by 
the distillation of sulphate of iron or green vitriol, 
is still extensively practised upon the continent, 
in Germany, Sweden, and more especially at Bleyl 
in Bohmia. The vitriol is first deprived of its 
water of crystallisation and then submitted, in 
glass retorts coated with clay, to a red heat ; white 
fumes pass over into the receivers whicli hecomo 
very hot during tlie condensation of these fumes 
into an unctuous rcddish-lirown fluid, wliich, 
from its viscidity and appearance, acquired the 
name of oil of vitriol ; tliere remains in the ves- 
sels a substance of a fine red color, which, when 
washed and levigated, furnishes what has been 
termed colcothar, or caput mortuum, of vitriol ; 
for the old chemists were in the habit of repre- 
senting the dregs and last products of substances 
by the symbol of a deatli’s head and cross 
bones. 

.55. The oil of vitriol, thus prepared, exhales 
fumes wlien exposed to a moist atmosphere, and 
occasionally congeals or crystallises ; circurn- 
.stanecs wliicli led to its name of glacial oil of 
vitriol, and wliich sliowthat it differs from the acid 
as ordinarily pre])ared. 

56. That sulphur, during combustion, produ- 
ces a portion of acid water, seems to have been 
known at a very early p(*riod ; but the method 
of obtaining sulphuric acid, by burning a mix- 
ture of sulphur and nitre, was first, it appears, 
described by \'alcnline in his Chariot of Anti- 
mony, under the name of oil of antimony, for he 
employed sulphuret of autimoriy for its produc- 
tion. The original recipe runs thus ; — ‘Take of 
antimony, sulphur, salt-nitre, of each eciual parts, 
fulminate them under a bell, as oil of sulphur 
per eampanum is niad(‘, wliich w ay of preparation 
has long since been known to the ancients, but 
you will have a better way if, instead of a bell, 
you take an alembic, and apply to it a recipient; 
.so you will obtain more oil, which will indeed be 
of the same color as that made of common sul- 
phur, but in powers and virtues not a little more 
excellent.' 

57. Dr. Ward, tlu' inventor of many celebrated 
nostrums, was the first ])ersOM who brought this 
preparation into notice in England ; and lie ob- 
tained a patent for his invention, and for a (con- 
siderable time monopolised the manufacture of 
tlie acid. At length Dr. Roebuck, an eminent 
physician of Birmingham, siilistitnted an ajqiara- 
tus of lead for the glass vessels previously used. 
This was in 1740, since which the price of the 
acid has been greatly reduced, and the manufac- 
turer con.S(^<jueutly enabled to employ it for a 
variety of purposes to which it was previously 
inapfilicable from its scarcity and high jiricc. 
In 1772 the first manufactory of sulphuric acid, 
near the metropolis, was established by Messrs. 
Kingseote and Walker at B.ittersea. 

58. To Valentine, it has been said, was known 
the necessity and advantage of nitre, as an addi- 
tion to sulphur, in increasing the, acid product ; 
but the manner in which nitre operates is a later 
discovery. It has been supposed merely to fur- 
nish oxygen, but that this is not the case is proved 
by sulphurous, and not sulphuric, acid being the 
result of burning sulphur in pure oxygen. The 
solution of this chemical inoblem lias been chieffy 
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effected by the researches of Sir H. Davy, who 
has proved that the products of the nitre are 
concerned in transferring oxygen to the sulphur. 
A patent has, however, lately been taken out for 
a mode of preparing sulphuric acid by the com- 
bustion of pyrites, without the intervention of 
nitre, which promises perfect success. 

59. The numerous antimonial preparations 
described in the (Jhariot of Antimony, deserve 
more notice than they have generally received 
from the chemical historian ; and the perusal of 
that work affords some insight into the celebrated 
disputes between the galenical and chemical 
physicians, whicli were afterwards pushed so far 
by Paracelsus. 

60. Of this cxtraordinaiy man, Paracelsus, 
tlie following account is given by our author, 
llis real name was Philip llochener, which he 
changed on cornmencing his professional career 
into Theophrastus Bornbastus I^aracelsus. At 
an early age he visited the most renowned towns 
in Kurope, and returning to his native country 
\vas made professor of medicine and chemistry 
at Basle ; he availed himself of his public situa- 
tion, not to instruct the unlearned, but to vilify 
his contemporaries and predecessors. It is 
generally said that his dissolute manners and 
intractable ttuiipCT obliged him to quit his oc- 
cupation, But others have told a more plausible 
story ; a rich Canon fell sick, and getting 
frightened, offered 100 florins to any one who 
could cure him. Paracelsus administered three 
pills, and the Canon got well ; but being so .soon 
restored, and by such simple means, he refused 
to fulfil his promise. The matter was brought 
before a magistrate, who decreed that the doctor 
should only recover the customary fee. Irritated 
at the flimsy excuses and unpardonable ingrati- 
tude of the priest, and at the magistrate’s partial 
decision, Paracelsus declared that ho would 
leave the inhabitants of Basle to the eternal de- 
struction which they deserved ; he then retired 
to Strasburg, and thence into Hungary, where he 
took to drinking, and died in great poverty at 
Saltzburg in I.*)!!, and in the forty-tliird year of 
his age. Though we can fix upon no particular 
discovery upon which to found Ids merits as a 
chemist, and though his writings are deficient in 
the acumeu and knowledge displayed by several 
of his contemporaries and immediate successors, 
especially by Theodore de Mayenie and Du 
Chesne, or, as he was generally called, Quercita- 
nus, it is undeniable that he gave a most im- 
portant turn to pharmaceutical chemistry ; and 
calomel, first described by Crollius in 1609, with 
a variety of mercurial and autimordal prepara- 
tions, as likewise opium, came into general use. 
Although the chemical physicians, however, were 
very successful, they were aware of the unpopu- 
larity of their means ; people were frightened at 
the idea of mercury and antimony, whicli were 
accordingly exhibited under fantastic and assu- 
med names. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century the use of antimony was prohibited at 
Paris; and Besnier expelled tb^ faculty for 
having persevered in administering it. In En- 
gland chemical medicines began to be em- 
ployed in the reign of Charles I. In 1644 
Schroder published his Cheiiiico-mcdical J’hai- 
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inacopada; and, shortly after, that of the ion, 
don College made its appearance ; but, allhouvh 
the history of pharmaceutical chemistry must not 
be blended with the abstract progress of the 
science, yet should it not be forgotten that 
the great modern improvements in chemistry 
have sprung from its application to medicine^ 
and that the foundations of chemical science are 
to be found in the medical and pharmaceutical 
writers of the sixteenth century, who rescued it 
from the hands of the alchemical pretenders, and 
gave it a place and character of its own. 

61. Van Ilclmont now appeared on the field 
of science, and Mr, Brande, in that part of che- 
mical history which leads him to the mention of 
this celebrated philosopher, takes occasion to 
present the following extract from his work, as 
illustrative of the style and pursuits of their au- 
thor : — ‘ In 1594,’ says Van llelmont, * I finished 
my courses of philosophy, but upon seeing 
none admitted to examinations at Louvain who 
were not in a gown and hood, as though tiie 
garment made the man, I was struck with the 
mockery of taking degrees in arts. 1 therefore 
thought it more profitable seriously and consci- 
entiously to examine myself : and then 1 per- 
ceived that 1 really knew nothing, or, at least, 
nothing that was worth knowing. I had, in fact, 
merely learned to talk and to wrangle, and there- 
fore refused the title of master of arts, finding 
that nothing wa.s saered, nothing true; and 1 was 
unwilling to be declared master of the seven 
arts when my conscience told me 1 knew nof 
one. The Jesuits, who then taught philosophy 
at Louvain, expounded to me the disquisitions, 
and secrets of magic, but these were empty and 
unprofitable conceits; and instead of grain I 
reaped stubble. In moral philosophy, when 1 
expected to grasp the quintessence of truth, the 
empty and swollen bubble snapped in my hands. 
T then turned ray thoughts to medicine : and, 
having seriously read Galen and Hippocrates, 
noted all that seemed certain and incontroverti- 
ble; but was dismayed upon revLsing my notes, 
when I found that the pains I had bestowed, 
and the years I had spent, were altogether fruit- 
less ; but I learned, at least, the emptiness of 
books, and formal discourses and promises of 
the scliools. I went abroad, and there 1 found 
the same sluggishness in study, the same blind 
obedience to the doctrines of their forefathers, the 
same deep-rooted ignorance.’ 

62. The elemental doctrine was now in full 
vogue; and salt, sulphur, and mercury were 
talked of as the ultimate parts of matter. In the 
writings of Van llelmont we find allusions to 
the existence of aeriform fluids ; and the word 
gas first occurs in bis pages. He even distin- 
gui.slics between condensible, and permanently^ 
elastic, fluids; and his gas sylvestre seems to he 
what was subsequently termed fixed air, the 
carnonic acid gas of modern times. The weight 
and elasticity of the air seem to have been appre- 
ciated and well argued upon by V’‘an llelmont; 
and he has detailed th.e efleet of temperature 
and pressure iu referenbe to atmospheric coudi- 
tion. 

63. The historian of chemical di.scoveries and 
improvements has now arrived at the middle of 
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the seventeenth century ; and, among the writers 
of his time, Glauber of Amsterdam sUinds out 
conspicuous. He was not a mere experimenter, 
but a sensible and acute reasoner. In consis> 
tency with the fashion of the age, he depreciated 
the labors of others, and talked too presumptu- 
ously and egotistically of his own claims to atten- 
tion ; but, in spite of these drawbacks, we find 
a great deal to admire and to praise in the 
writings of this chemist. 

64. The distillation of volatile alkali from 
bones, and its conversion into sal-ammoniac, by 
the allusion of spirit of salt ; the preparation of 
sulphate of ammonia, which he calls secret sal- 
ammoniac, and its conversion into common sal- 
ammoniac by distillation with common salt; the 
production of blue vitriol by the action of acid 
of vitriol upon the green rust of copper ; the 
distillation of vinegar from wood, and the forma- 
tion of a variety of salts, useful in medicine and 
the arts, by its action upon alkaline, earthy, and 
metallic substances ; the distillation of muriatic 
acid, or spirit of salt, from a mixture of common 
salt and acid of vitriol ; and the extraction of 
sulphate of soda, or sal mirabile, from the resi- 
due of this experiment, are a few, and only a 
very few, of the truly important inventions and 
discoveries that crowd upon us in tin; perusal of 
the verbose pages of Glauber. Of these, the 
production of vinegar of wood, and of muriatic 
acid, may perhaps be regarded as of the greatest 
interest and importance. 

05. The acid liquor produced during the de- 
structive distillation of wood, has lately bccomera 
manufacture of much importance, and is prepared 
by the makers of gunpowder, who obtain it as 
the result of their process for procuring charcoal. 

66. Glauber describes the distillatory appara- 
tus, which he calls a press for extracting the 
juice of wood ; he shows its condensation into 
an acid liquor, and directs the method of burn- 
ing lime by ranging layers of chalk alternately 
with those of the wood. lie also says that, by 
rectifying this spirit, ‘a sharp hot oil of a dark 
reddish color remains, and the vinegar passes 
over fil for the preparation of medicines, and all 
ether uses to which vinegar is applicable.^ The 
nil, he says, is an admirable preservative of wood, 
and, when saponified with alkali, forms a most 
valuable manure; * a hogshead of which may be 
carried into fields and vineyards, far remote, 
more easily than ten loads of common manure, 
which is carried to vineyards, in rocky place.s, 
with great diffioultv. As to the spirit, physicians 
niay use this noble and efficacious juice, with 
great honor and profit, in the cure of many dis- 
eases hitherto incurable;' and lie highly extols 
an acid bath made by due admixture of the vin- 
of wood with warm water ; he also shows 
mode of concentrating it by exposure to cold, 
when ^ the phlegm only freezeth, but the sharp 
spirit remaineth in the middle of the hogsheaci, 
so sharp that it corrodeth metals like aqua-fortis.' 
After many other shrewd and clever remarks, re- 
specting the tar of wood and its acid, Glauber 
closes his discourse, feaiing that it will not be 
believed by many, wliich be says he cannot help ; 

•t contenteth me that I have written the truth, 
lighted a candle to my neighbours.' 
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67. The preparation of muriatic acid, as now 
commonly conducted, was first directed by Glau- 
ber; he obtained it by distilling common salt 
with acid of vitriol, and gives a sufiiciently clear 
account of the nature of the chemical change 
that ensues. The residue of this operation re- 
tains to this day the name of Glauber’s salt, or, 
as he termed it, sal mirabile. Upon its virtues 
he 1ms descanted at great length, and though, in 
his history of this salt, its value and uses are 
preposterously exaggerated, his observations serve 
to show the diligence and acuteness with which 
he investigated its applications, and offer proofs 
of the extensive information which he possessed, 
relative to many processes of agriculture and the 
arts. Salt, in short, was Glauber's favorite ele- 
ment. * It is, ’ says he, ‘ the beginning and end 
of all things, and it increaseth and exalteth their 
powei-s and virtues ; it is the true universal me- 
dicine ; not that 1 would hare any man persuade 
himself that in these words I would assert im- 
mortality, for my purpose tendeth not thither, 
seeing that 1 am not ignorant there is no medi- 
cine against death.’ And then, adverting to the 
opposition to chemical medicines by contempo- 
rary physicians, he advises tliem not to envy those 
who nave received such divine gifts as his won- 
derful salt, nor to provoke the innocent with 
their filthy caldmnios and slanders, but to leave 
those thiqgs whicli exceed their capacities. 

‘ Nothing,’ he says, ‘ can extinguish truth ; it may 
be prest but cannot be overcome ; like the sun’s 
light it may be hidden but not extinguished.’ 

08. The directions he gives for the preparation 
of the sal mirabile, and the account of its pro- 
perties, are in general very correct. ‘Its color 
ought to be white and transparent ; its figure is 
in long .stria; of crystals ; its taste is like ice 
melting upon the tongue, and yields some biiter- 
ishti^s. Being dried in the fire, and all the 
moisture gone off, it will lose about three parts of 
its own body, and retain a fourth part only ; being 
dissolved in water it will recover those three 
parts again. But, on the contrary, if it shoot 
into a square figure, and has as yet a saltish taste, 
and being dried loseth but little of its weight, it 
is not worth a rush, and shows that either the oil 
of vitriol was not good, or not enough of it used 
in the operation. Tliese things we would not 
bury in silence, that so we might well advise 
young beginners, and withdraw them from their 
errors. ' 

69. The present mode of preparing muriatic 
acid is almost exactly that devised by Glauber. 
In its pure state it was first obtained and exam- 
ined by Dr. Priestley. Tlic composition of this 
acid is a discovery of more modern date. The 
investigation which led to it was commenced by 
Scheele, and ])erfected by our contemporaries. 
Gay Lussac and Davy. 

70. (ylauber has great merit as an inventor 
and improver of chemical apparatus, much of 
which is depicted in the plates attached to his 
works. The form of distillatory vessels, com- 
monly called Woulfe’s apparatus, is found in 
Glauber's chemical furnaces ; and he contrived 
a very ingenious mode of healing large vessels 
of water by steam, and with great economy of 
fuel, a method now often resorted to. 
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71. He published a pamphlet, called <The 
Consolation of Navigators, in which is taught 
how they who travel by sea may preserve them- 
selves from hunger and thirst, and also from 
those diseases which are wont to happen in long 
voyages. Written for the health, comfort, and 
solace of all those who travel by water for the 
good of their country. * The very sensible plan 
of employing extract of malt as a portable vege- 
table diet, and dilute muriatic acid to quench 
thirst, is here recommended ; and many of the 
medicinal uses of the muriatic acid are dwelt 
vipoii at length, which have been claimed as 
recent discoveries. On the whole there is no 
author, contemporary with (Jlauber, who has 
written so much to the purpose, and in whom we 
find such abundant anticipations of modern sci- 
entific improvements. ‘ He was east, ' says Mr. 
Brande, from whom we have extracted the whole 
of the above account, * in the true mould of an 
experimental chemist, and had he lived in a more 
propitious age vvould doubtless liave rivalled the 
eminence of Scheele and Priestley.^ 

72. In 1(562 the lioyal Society was incorpo- 
rated, by Charles 1 1., under a royal charter; and 
in I(){i6 the Jloyal -\cademy of Sciences was in- 
stituted at Paris, under the protection of ]..ouis 
XI V'.; in the annals of this last the names of 
Homberg, (ieofliroy, and tlie two Lemerys soon 
became celebrated. Homberg discovered the 
ooracic acid, which he prepared under the name 
of sedative salt. He was also the discoverer of 
oyrophorus. Boyle and Hooke became conspi- 
cuous in our own country ; the former a volu- 
minous writer, of a most amiable temper and 
upright mind ; the latter an original and acute 
experimentalist, but a peevish and distrustful man. 

73. Of Boyle, liis contemporary, Evelyn 
speaks in the following words ; ‘ he had a mar- 
vellous saga(;ity in finding out many useful and 
noble experiments. Never did stubborn matter 
come under his inquisition, but he extorted 
a confession of all that lay in her most intricate 
yecesses, and what he discovered he as faithfully 
registered and frankly communicated. In this, 
exceeding my lord Vcrulam, who (though never 
to be mentioned without honor and admiration) 
was used not to tell all that came to hand. His 
severer studies did not in the least sour his 
conversation, and I question whether any man has 
produced more experiments without dogmatis- 
ing. 1 le was a corpuscularian without Epicurus, 
a great and happy analyser, addictcxl to no par- 
ticular sect, but, as became a generous and free 
philosopher, preferring truth above all ; in a 
word, a person of that singular candor and 
worth, that to draw a just character of him, one 
must run through all the virtues as well as all 
the sciences.* 

74. It is well said, however, of Poyle, by 
Mr. Brande, that he was ratlier the historian than 
the actor in science ; but it may be remarked, 
he adds, that in Boyle, and especially m Ids con- 
temporary Hooke, we have the first genuine ex- 
ample of the influence of lord Bacon’s doctrines, 
which actuated all their proceedings, and pro- 
duced effects marvellously beneficial. Mr. 
Boyle’s Essays on the successfulness and unsuc- 
cessfulness of experiments, and the "preface to 
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his philosophical writings, are in the genuine 
spirit of experimental research ; and Hooke ‘ 
the preface to the Micrograpliia, has spok^ 
much to the point, and in language so novel 
and bold in the then state of the science, that 
upon perusing it we are struck with the entire 
confidence which it bespeaks for his subsequent 
experimental details. 

75. After adverting to the deep-rooted errors 
that have been grafted upon science, by the 
slipperiness of the memory, the rashness of the 
understanding, and the narrowness of the senses 
and shewing that these failings may in some de- 
gree be obviated by the right ordering, and 
rendering them duly subservient to each other 
he proceeds to point out the means of tracing 
the footsteps of nature, ‘ not’ as he says, ‘ in her 
ordinary course only, but also in her doublings 
and turnings; and in this investigation, upon 
which the desirable reform in philosophy i.s to 
be founded, there is not so much required any 
strengtli of imagination, or exactness of method, 
or depth of contemplation, as a sincere hand 
aud faithful eye, to examine and record the things 
theinBelves as they really appear. 

76. In the article Air it has been stated, tliat 
Hooke, in a measure, anticipated some of the 
recent discoveries which have so much enriched 
chemical science, in reference to the part pen 
formed by the presence of atmospheric air in 
combustion. Thus he speaks of the air as the 
universal dissolvent of inflammable bodies, of 
the dissolution generating heat which we call 
fire, that this dissolution is made by a substance 
mixed with the air, that is like unto, or the very 
same as, that which is fixed in salt-petre ; that, 
of the burning body, one portion is turned into 
air, and another portion is indissoluble, ike. so 
that he concludes there is no such thing as an 
element of fire, but that flame results from the 
mutual agency of the volatile parts of combttS' 
tibles, and a part of the atmosphere, 

77. He particularly also alludes to the use of 
the air in respiration, as well as in combustion. 
In his Lampas published in 1677, he has given 
a very beautiful explanation of the way in whicli 
a candle burns ; he attributes the light and heal 
to the action of the air upon the combustible 
matter of tlie flame, and shows that tlic interior 
of the flame is not luminous, by the simple ex- 
pedient of viewing its section through a thin 
piece of glass, or of mica. 

78. To tlie intimations of Mayow, who pub- 
lished in 1674, we have also adverted in the 
article Air, and extracted the account given of 
him from the historical sketch of which we are 
now making use. About this time Beecher and 
Stahl, ill Germany, were at work on the subject 
of combustion, and they succeeded in establiip- 
ing an hypothesis in explanation of this pheno- 
menon, which came afterwards into such generw 
reception under the name of tlie Phlogistic 
Theory. Beecher, too, in his Physica Subterranea, 
anticipated much of what is received as geolo- 
gical theory in the^pfeseni day. His notions, 
however, of the elementary constitution o 
bodies, are obscure and gratuitous. He talks 
air, water, and three earths, one of which is 
flammable, another mercurial, and another us. 
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. . "j^je three earths, combined witli water, 
onstitute a universal acid, which is the base of 
other acids. The combination of two earths 
^roduces lapideous bodies, and in the metals the 
Lee earths are united in various proportions. 
tVe are requested by Mr. Brande to compare 
these doctrines with the luminous experiments of 
Hooke, in order to set the merits of the latter in 
their true li^ht. 

79 . Stahl rejected the mercurial earth of 
Bechcr, and retained as elements, water, acid, 
earth, and fire ; or as he termed it phlof^iston, a 
principal of extreme tenuity, and prone to a kind 
of vibratory motion, in which it appears as fire. 
When phosphorus is burned, it produces an 
qcid matter, with the evolution of much heat and 
liirht, consequently phosphorus consists of acid 
;ind phlogiston ; if this acid be now heated with 
charcoal, or other body abounding in phlogiston, 
phosphorus will be reproduced. 

RO. When zinc is heatfid to redness, it bums 
with a brilliant flame, and is converted into a 
white eartliy substance or calx. Hence zinc 
consists of this earth and phlogiston. 

81. It will be observed, that nothing is said 
here of tlu; increase of weight which Rey and 
]\Iayow had noticed ; the first attributii g it to 
the condensation of air, the second to the fixation 
(if Hooke’s nitro-acrial particles. Nor is any 
lotice taken of the circumstance, that air is ab- 
oliitely necessary for combustion. 

82. In spite of these objections, however, 
against the phlogistic theory, it was generally 
embraced as a correct rationale of combustion, 
mitil overturned by I.avoisier, ‘ who, availing 
himself of the discoveries of Scbeele, Priestley, 
and Black, brought an insuperable mass of evi- 
dence to bear against the doctrine of phlogiston.' 
hut, as we shall soon see, lie himself generalised 
to an extent not warranted by fact, and it has 
I'cen reserved for still more recent chemists, 
csjmcially for Sir H. Davy, to show that many 
of bavoisier’s inferences, hovviwor correct as ob- 
jections to the phlogistic hypothesis, are not 
tenable.as satisfactory ex])lanations of the whole 
process of which their promulgator assumed to 
he the sole discoverer. 

83. We should do injustice to Mr. Brande, 
and to the cause of legitimate science, were we 
not to extract the sentence witli which he con- 
cludes that section of his history to which the 
render is now brought. ^ We may glean some 
profit,’ says he, ‘ujion the field of discussion 
fitat we have passed over. It may teach us 
Circumspection in ado[)ting hypotheses, and cau- 
I'on in deduction even from experiments ; while 
in th»» views that have successively risen and 
''anished, in the confident security with which 
laey have been at one time received, and the 
nncerouionious neglect into which they have 
Mihsequently fallen, we have painted as it were 
•efore us, a striking memento of the frailty and 
insignificance of human exertions.’ 

84. Mayow, whose name has been adverted 
° Jcbove, ;ind who is menlioifqd in the thirty- 
irst section of the article Air, as tracing the 
analogy between combustion and re.spiration, 

as approaching very nearly to the pneumatic 
iscovcrics of subsequent times, had likewise a 
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considerable insight into the nature of chemical 
union and decomposition; before his time it 
was imagined that bodies combined in a sort of 
mechanical maimer, and that tlie chemical union 
of an acid and an alkali resulted from the des- 
truction of the particles of its components. It 
was not admitted, or at least not generally ad- 
mitted, that the acid and alkali existed as such, 
and might again be separated from lire neutral 
salt. JVlayovv first set about rectifying this gross 
error. When the spirit of salt, he says, is 
mixed with sal volatile, or, to use more intelligi- 
ble terms, when muriatic acid is saturated with 
ammonia, sal-arnrnoniac is produced, in which it 
is true, neither the projieities of acid nor of 
alkali are apparent ; yet, if salt of tartar be dis- 
tilled with sal-ammoniac, the volatile alkali will 
be displaced with all its previous characters, be- 
cause there is a greater attraction between spirit of 
salt and tartar, than between spirit of salt and 
vtilalile alkali. Again, to show that the acid is 
not destroyed in saline combustions, he instances 
the (locomposition of nitre by oil of vitriol, 
which he says displaces the nitric acid, and the 
resi<luuiu in the retort furuislies vitrialated tartar. 
It may be asked, he says, why, when nitre is 
heated, the nitric acid does not ri.se, for it is, as 
we have just seen, very volatile ; the reason is, 
that it is restrained and kept down by its attrac- 
tion for the tartar, and can only be displaced by 
bodies which have a stronger attraction for tartar 
than it. 

85. He then gO(;s on to show that acids have 
a greater attraction for alkalies than for metals. 
The metals, he says, are soluble in one or other 
of the acids, but their solutions are decomposed 
by salt of tartar ; the ai id then combines with 
the tartar, and tlic metal is precipitated. In the 
same way alkali unites to sulphur; but if this 
cornbimition be dissolved in water, and acid 
added to the solution, the sulphur falls, and the 
acul and alkali unite. 

8G. Cuiubiiiations of sulphur with metals are 
also decomposed by acids ; thus if sulphuret of 
antimony be distilled with aqua-fortis, the acid 
and metal combine, and sul|)bur sublimes. 

87. Mayow’s views relating to chemical at- 
traction are at once clever and correct, and their 
merit will be especially enhanced by a com- 
parison with the absurd and groundless specula- 
tions previously entertained upon this subject, 
which indee<l are too crude and silly to merit 
repetition. But lie has other, and more weighty 
evidence in his favor, for it is remarkable that 
his views and language were adopted by Newton, 
and that the masterly sketch of chemical attrac- 
tion given by that philosopher in the queries, 
annexed to the third book of optics, is nearly in 
the language, and cpiite in the spirit, and meaning 
of his predecessor. The following are a few ot 
the points urged by Newton in the explication of 
these phenomena . 

88. If carbonate of pota.sh be exposed to the 
air it deliquesces, in consequence, says Newton, 
of an attraction between the salt and the parti- 
cles of water contained in the atmosphere. And 
why does not common salt and salt-petre deli- 
quesce in the same wny, except for want of such' 
attraction. 
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89. And again, where he especially comes in 
contact with Mayow, he says, ‘ when spirit of vit- 
riol, poured upon common salt or salt-petre, 
makes an ebullition, and affords on distillatiou 
the muriatic and nitric acids, the acid part of the 
spirit of vitriol staying behind, does not tliis ar- 
gue that the fixed alkali in the common sfilt and 
salt-petre attracts the acid spirit of the vitriol 
more strongly than its own spirit, and, not being 
able to hold them both, lets go its own. flow 
these attractions may be jierfonned, ' continues 
Newton, * 1 do not here consider ; what I call at- 
traction may be performed by impulse, or by 
some other means unknown to me: 1 use that 
word to signify any force by which bodies tend 
towards one another, whatever be the cause.' 
Thus, he says, ‘ muriatic acid unites to salt of tar- 
tar by virtue of their respective attractions; but 
when oil of vitriol is poured upon this compound 
the former acid is displaced by the superior at- 
traction of the latter. Silver is separated from 
aqua-fortis by quicksilver, (juicksilver by copper, 
and copper by iron ; which argues that the acid 
particles of tlie aqua-fortis are attracted more 
strongly by iron than by copper, by copper than 
by quicksilver, and by quicksilver than by sil- 
ver. 

90. Thus, then, chiefly by the experimental 
labors of Mayow, and the sagacious views of 
Newton, the old and prevailing notions of atomic 
forms of bodies, the hypothesis of hooks, rings, 
points and wedges, by which the component 
parts of bodies were supposed to be held united, 
gave way to the simple and independent expres- 
sion of facts. 

91. We now proceed to give, from Mr. 
Drande, an outline of the doctrines of chemical 
attraction, from Uic time of Mayow to the pre- 
sent period. In 1718 GeofTroy invented those 
tables of affinity which are given in elementary 
works, and wliic.h have certainly provetl of ser- 
vice in extending chemical knowledge; he con- 
sidered the order in which bodies separate each 
other from a given body as permanent and con- 
stant. Thu.s, he thought, the metals were always 
separated from acids by the absorbent earths, 
tliese by volatile alkali, and the volatile by the 
fixed alkalis ; U) represent, therefore, the attrac- 
tion of acids for these substances, he placed them 
at the head of a column, with the other bodies 
beneath in the order of attraction : — 

, Ac I ns. 

Fixed alkali.s. 

Volatile alkali. 

Absorbent earths. 

Metals. 

92. He then constructed a column for each 
particular acid ; thus the table for nitric acid, 
taken from Newton’s experiments, would stand as 
follows;^ ] 

Nitric Acid. 

Fixed alkali. Copper. 

Volatile alkali. J^ead. 

Earths. Men ury. 

Iron. Silver. 

93. Gilbert and Limbourg,iii and 17.58, 
extended, and in some respects improved, these 


tabular representations of the results of attract 
but no considerable progress was made in 
investigation connected with the subject 
Bergman published his dissertation upon it*^^ 
1775. Beigman was born in Sweden in nof 
and died in 1784. 


94. Bergman named affinity elective attraction 
lie considered that every substance possessed a 
peculiar attractive force for every other substance 
with which it combines, a force capable of bemt 
represented numerically : he regarded decompe^ 
sition as complete ; that is whenever a third 
body, c, is added to a compound, a, 5, for one of 
the constituents of which it has a stronger attrac- 
tion than that which already exists between them 
the compound will be decomposed and the whole 
of one of its elements transferred to the added 
body. Thus suppose the attraction of a for b to 
be represented by 1 , and of a for c by 2, then the 
addition of do a b will produce the compound 
o c, and b will be separated. When lime water 
is added to nitrate of magne.sia the latter earth is 
precipitated, and the former combines with the 
nitric acid. Hence nitric acid, poured upon a 
mixture of lime and magnesia, dissolves tlie 
former in preference to the latter earth. 

95. The observation of these facts led Berg- 
man to call this kind of attraction elective, anj 
he has given tables showing tliesc relative at- 
tractions of bodies both in the dry and liuniid 
way. 


Silver. Oxide of Silver. 
Lead. Sulphuric acid. 

Copper. Oxalic. 

Mercury. Phosphoric. 

Bismuth. Nitric. 

Tin. Tartaric. 

Gold. Citric. 


96. Bergman’s opinions relative to affinity 
were generally admitted as correct, and con- 
sidered as standard authority, till Berlhollet 
published his work on (Chemical Statics, in 1803, 
in which he endeavoured to revive, under a new 
aspect, some of the old chemico-mcchanical doc- 
trines, and to prove that tlie forms of the actinc 
particles and their magnitude, or masse.s of 
matter, were concerned in influencing the re- 
sults. Though tliese doctrines may now he 
considered as explo<led, they had many advo- 
cates, and were rapidly gaining ground, until 
the promulgation of the theory of definite 
projfortionals. The experiments adduced by 
thollet in support of liis hypothesis appeared 
at first very satisfactory; but ujwn ininuto 
inspection they are found to have their weak 
points, and many of the errors into which 
they led have been successfully unravelled hy 
professor Pfaff of Kiel, by Sir II. Davy, an 
others. In illustration of the agency of the 
of matter, Berthollet has adduced the mutua 
action of sulphate of potassa and baryta : when 
‘ solution of baryta is added to sulphate of pot:i!’^'i 
potassa is liberated, and sulphate of baryta 
formed and precipitated insoluble; hut i *1 
large quantity of potassa be added to a snia 
quantity of snlpl^ate'of baryta the mass wi > 
according to Berthollet, ‘ prevail over wha • I 
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nears to oethe real chemical affinity, and sulphate 
Vnotassawill be formed and baryta evolved. 
But Sir H. I^avy has very ingeniously exposed 
the fallacy to which this experiment is liable ; he 
has shown that pure potassa does not effect any 
change upon sulphate of baryta, but that making 
experiments in open vessels part of the potassa 
acquires carbonic acid, and then a double affinity 
is brought into action, the bodies present being 
carbonate of potassa and sulphate of baryta. 
fjernents of Cnemical Philosophj/, p. 119. 

97. BerthoUet’s notion that the acting bodies 
are divided among each other, in proportions 
depending upon their relative masses and at- 
tractions, has been combated and disproved by 
Pfaff, who has shown that tartrate of lime is 
completely decomposed by adding to it a qmintity 
of sulphuric acid, exactly sufficient to saturate 
the lime it contains ; and in the same way he 
has shown that oxalate of lead is decomposed 
by adding sulphuric acid sufficient to saturate 
the oxide of lead ; in these cases pure tartaric 
and oxalic acids are evolved. 

08. But the establishment of the atomic 
theory, from which wc learn that bodies combine 
only in certain definite proportions, has gone 
further to elucidate the very important subject 
of chemical attraction, and to subvert the doc- 
trines of Berthollet, than any previous objections 
or partial experimental investigations. In es- 
tablishing this theory all the cminiuit chemists of 
Jjurope have taken an active part, so that it be- 
comes very difficult to assign to each his indi- 
vidual merit. 

99. Under the word attraction our readers will 
find an account of this, the atomic theory, taken 
principally from the last edition of Dr. Henry’s 
Kleraents ; but as the following statement of 
its leading principles by Mr. Brande is ex- 
ceedingly well made, and as it is necessary to 
fulfil the engagement above entered into, of 
tracing the doctrine of chemical affinity down to 
our own times, we .shall continue to extract from 
our author, at the risk of repeating ourselves. 

100. Between the years 1792 and 1802, Dr. 
Richter, of Berlin, published his Geometry of 
the Chemical Elements, containing a series of 
tables, showing the weight of each base, capable 
of saturating one hundred parts of each acid, 
and the weight of each acid capable of saturating 
one hundred parts of each base. He observed, 
that in all these tables the bases and the acids 
follow the same order, and further, that the 
numbers in each table constitute a series having 
the same ratio to each other in all the tables. 
Thuj>, supposing in the table of sulphates, one 
hundred parts of acid were saturated by one 
hundred of soda, two hundred of potassa, and 
’hree hundred of baryta ; then, in the table of 
nitrates, the same ratio would .hold good, anti 
the soda, potassa, and baryta, would there also 
stand to each other in the rotation of one, two, 
and three. 

101. Thus was explained, why, when two 
neutral salts decompose each other, the newly- 
formed salts are also n^tral^^ for the same pro- 
portion of bases that satuAte a given weight of 
one acid, saturate a given weight also of all the 
other acids. Hence numbers may be attached 
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to each acid, and to each base, indicating the 
weight of it which will saturate the numbers at- 
tached to all the other acids and bases. Upon 
this principle elementary works on chemistry 
contain taoles of the representative numbers of 
bodies ; and, upon the same principle, Dr. Wol- 
laston, in the Philosophical Transactions of 1614, 
by adapting such table of number to a moveable 
scale, on the principle of Gunter’s sliding rule, 
has constructed the logomctric scale of chemical 
equivalents, which is so important and valuable 
an instrument to the practical chemist. 

102- Mr. Higgins, in 1789, in his Compa- 
rative View of the Phlogistic and Antiphlogistic 
Theories, and Mr. Dalton, in 1801, in his New 
System of Chemical Philosophy, called the at- 
tention of chemists to the definite proportions in 
which bodies unite, that form several compounds. 
Thus, seventy parts of potash unite to thirty of 
carbonic acid, and to sixty, but not to any in- 
termediate proportions. If we represent the 
weight of nitrogen by thirteen, it will form the 
following compounds with oxygen : 

Nitrous oxide . 13 4- 7,5 oxygen. 

Nitric oxide . . 13 + 

Hyponitrous acid 13 
Nitrous acid . 13 30 

Nitric acid . . 13 -j- 37,5 

103. Similar observations apply to all other 
bodies ; and it was hence that Mr. Dalton was 
induced to assert, that these proportional num- 
bers represent the respective weights of the 
atoms of combining bodies ; and one atom of 
nitrogen was said, in the above case, to combine 
with one, two, three, four, or five atoms of 
oxygen. 

104. In selecting the body which should be 
assumed as unity in this numeric representation, 
Mr. Dalton adopted hydrogen; and I, says Mr. 
Brande, am induced, for’ several reasons, to 
follow his example, though there is weighty au- 
thority ill favor of oxygen. It will be seen, by 
turning to the article Attraction, that Dr. Henry 
expresses concern that this difference should 
have obtained among chemists respecting the 
assumed unit, because, he says, and very justly 
says, it is extremely desirable that chemical 
writers should employ a universal standard of 
comparison. 

j05. Mr. Brande concludes this section of 
his history by noticing the extension which Gay 
Lussac has proposed of definite proportions to 
aeriform bodies, considering those as determinable 
by volume, a view, he says, which clashes with 
parts of Mr. Dalton’s atomic hypothesis, but 
which may be adopted, independent of hy- 
pothetical views, as a beautiful expression of 
facte, 

106. From a review of the preceding details, 
the reader may form some notion of the state in 
which the science of chemistry existed at the end 
of the seventeenth century ; and by comparing 
the theories of the French school, which we 
shall soon have to notice, with the suggestions 
of Mayow and Hooke, more especially in re- 
lation to combustion and acidification, it will 
be seen how nearly the individuals just named 
approached to that explanation of laws and cir- 
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sumstances which was afterwards more unequi- 
vocally proposed by Lavoisier and his followers. 
See Acjd and Combustion. 

107. Tliough something is at least due to 
Mayow, we must in justice, says Mr. Urande, con- 
fer the merit of founding pneumatic chemistry upon 
Dr. Stephen Hales, who was born in Kent, 1607, 
whose researches came before the public very 
early in the last century. ‘ He refused a ca- 
iionry of Windsor, that he might continue to 
devote himself to his parochial duties, and fa- 
vorite scientific pursuits ; and as piety, truth, 
and virtue, were the principles of his character, 
he lived in universal esteem to the age of eighty- 
four, dying at Teddington, on the fourtli of 
January, 1761, where he was buried under the 
church-tower, which ho had rebuilt at his own 
expense.’ 

1 08. Dr. I Tales (employed several methods of 
collecting and examining the gaseous products 
of a variety of bodies, many of which are nearly 
sinailarto those in present use, and in prosecuting 
his enquiries he stumbled upon a variety of 
curious facts and observations ; but having un- 
luckily predetermined that the various products 
formed were mere modifications an<l contami- 
nations of common air, he let slip a numerous 
series of discoveries, once fairly within his grasp, 
and which were afterwards eagerly amassed, 
and successfully reasoned upon by Priestley and 
his contemporaries. 

109. In the article Am will be found a state- 
ment of the experiments and reasonings of Dr. 
Hales ; and the reader, by turning to the thirty- 
second, and few following sections of that 
article, will save us the necessity of repeating it 
here. We shall, therefore, in the present in- 
stance, confine ourselves to copying what Mr. 
llrande says of this chemist, an(i of his contem- 
porary Jlocrhaave, in concluding the seventh 
section of the historical investigation under 
notice. 

110. When it is recollected, says Mr. B. that 
Hales wrote at the commencement of the last 
century, that there were then very few models of 
scientific composition extant that were worth 
coyiying, and that a pomjious and obscure style 
of writing was very prevalent among his experi- 
mental contemporaries, we cannot but admire 
the perspicuous and unadorned manner in which 
he details his facts and observations ; he has all 
the merit in this respect that belongs to Hoyle 
without his diflusiveiiess ; and a pleasing vein 
of sound and unaffected morality accompanies 
his argument, and leads him whilst ende-avouring 
to unveil the mysteries of nature to direct our 
attention with becoming modesty to the penury 
of man’s wisdom, when compare<l with the ad- 
mirable adjustment of causes and effects discover- 
able m her lowliest works. 

111. Contemporary with Hales was the cele- 
brated Boerhaave who was born near Leyden 
1668, and died 1738. He was a man who laid 
medicine and chemistry under deep obligations; 
the former by his successful practice, and happy 
method of instruction ; the latter by diligently 
experimenting on some of its most difficult de- 

artments. ‘ He prosecuted chemistry’ says Dr. 
ohnson, ‘ with all the ardor of a philosopher 
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whose industry was not to be wearied 
whose love of truth was too strong to suffe’ 
to acquiesce in the report of others.’ ^ 

112. Boerhaave ’s original chemical invest’ 
gations were nearly of the same nature as tho'^ 
of Hales; he experimented upon the gaseo^ 
products afforded by a variety of vegetable and 
animal substances ; he attributed the elasticity 
of air to its union with fire, and considered its 
ponderable matter as susceptible of chemical 
combinations. In disclosing these views he has 
certainly sketched an outline of one of the miv. 
deni theories of combustion, but he went no 
further, and was not more successful than Hales 
in discriminating between common air and the 
various gaseous products that resulted fromsomp 
ofliis experiments. His writings are enumerated 
in chronological order in the masterly sketch of 
his life written by Dr. Johnson ; ‘ they have,’ says 
liis biographer, ‘ made all encomiums useless and 
vain, since no man can attentively peruse them 
without admiring the abilities and reverencing 
the virtues of the author.’ His only chemical 
work, entitled, Eleinenta Chemia?, was first 
published in 1732. It contains a useful essay 
on the history of the science. 

1 13. We have now arrived at the a.Ta when 
chemistry ‘ assumed a more important and inter- 
esting aspect,’ and should proceed in order to 
detail the two leading and most important di.s 
coveries of Dr. Black, had this not already been 
done in the article Air, to which we again refer 
our readers. In the thirty-sevenrii and following 
sections of that article will bo found an account 
of these discoveritjs, which most certainly cleared 
the ground for the erection of the Lavoisieriau 
theory, and the reader, by continuing to read the 
pages to which we now refer, will also be fur- 
nished with materials for appreciating the labors 
of Dr. Priestley, as contributing to the establish- 
ment of pneiiiuatic chemistry. The discoveries 
of this philosopher, says Mr. Braude, are second 
in impcrtance to none that had been previously 
made, ami barely inferior to those that have 
adorned the recent progress of chemistry. Wo 
can scarcely call him the founder of jmeumatic 
chemistry, after perusing the works of Hales and 
Black; hut he achieved more in that new de- 
partment of the. science than any of his predeces- 
sors or conteuiporaries ; and though on some 
points anticipated, his claims to originality arc- 
on others quite iiiieijuiyocal. He cannot be 
called the iliscoverer of nitrous gas, for it is 
noticed by Mayow; yet he developed its ])iiu- 
cipal proj)erties, pointed out its useful eudiomet- 
rical applications, and showed many new modes 
of obtaining it. He has been stigmatised a.s a 

defender of the unintelligible system of phlogis- 
ton, and he did defend it with unpardonable 
pertinacity ; but when we reflect that eqnally 
erroneous theories have been as warmly espoused 
in our own days, by men who in no respect arc 
to be considered as inferior to our author, we 
must not impeach his discernment upon so flimsy 
an accusation. When we consider his numerous 
and, as it were, incdtnpatible occupations, and 
remember the many channels into which his ex- 
ertions were occasionally diverted, we present y 
detect the source of that wavering of opinion an 
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teaditiess of research, that his philosophical 

ursuits display. His experiments were almost 
^Iways submitted to the public in a crude and 
undigested form, for he had no time to build 
thern into theories, or concoct, them into genera- 
lisations, and it is perhaps as well that he had 
not for the bent of his mind was evidently such 
as to experiment rather than argument. 

114. Bergman is here again to be noticed, and 
his researches dwelt upon with some degree of 
minuteness ; researches says o\ir author, which 
always appear to have been made with an object 
in view, and there is an unity of design, in his 
philosophical papers which pleasingly distin- 
Lishes them from the undigested chaos of ex- 
periments and observations which we are obliged 
to wade through in preceding authors. Berg- 
man was born in Sweden in the year 1735 and 
died in 1784. 

115. It is upon his analytical talents, says Mr. 
Brande, that 1 prupooe to dwell ; it is there that 
he was pre-eminently original and successful, 
and upon that foundation his character as a 
chemist may be safely built. 

116. The use of tests for the discovery of cer- 
tain substances held in acpieous and other solu- 
tions, was first particularly <lwelt upon by Boyle, 
and he was sometimes very fortunate in their 
contrivance and applications. lie noticed the 
conversion of certain vegetable blues to red by 
acids, and to green by alkalis ; the cloudiness 
produced by common salt in solution of silver, 
and the discoloration by liver of sulphur ; and 
several other circumstances connected with the de- 
tection of certain principles by chemical re-agenls- 

117. In 1667 Du Clos undertook an exami- 
nation of the waters of T ranee ; and in 1 686 Ilieme 
published some clever experiments upon the 
.same subject in Sweden. In these writers the 
use of galls for the detection of iron is alluded, to 
and the necessity pointed out of examining the 
residuary product of evaporation. 

118. In 1726, and 1729, Boiilduc used spirit 
of wme to precipitate certain saline bodies inso- 
luble in that menstruum. In 1755 Vend poin- 
ted out the existence of fixed air in the waters of 
Seltzer, Spa, and Byrmont. Lane in 1769 
shewed the method of imitating chalybeate springs, 
and in 1772 Dr. Priestley published directions 
for saturating water with fixed air. 

119. Bergman, in his Essay on Mineral Wa- 
ters, after adverting to a variety of circumstances 
relating to their general characters and sources, 
proceeds to point out, in the seventh section, the 
principal re-agents and precipitants useful in 
their examination, and to describe the nattire of 
their changes and indications, with useful preci- 
sion, iu the following order 

120. A. Infusion of litmus, or turnsole, is so 
delicate a test for the acids, that a single grain of 
sulphuric acid reddens 408 cubic inches of the 
blue tincture. 

Paper dipped in this tincture and reddened by 
distilled vinegar, has its blue color restored by 
alkalis; but the tincture is more sensible than 
the paper, for the latter is not reddened by 
aerial acid (fixed air), yet one part of water sa- 
turated with aerial acid, renders fifty parts of the 
tnfusion red. 


121. B. Tincture of Brasil-wood becomes blue 
by alkalis, and is sensible to less than one grain 
of crystallized soda in 4000 of water. 

122. C. Turmeric, either on paper or in watery 
tincture, is a good, but less sensible test for al- 
kalis, which render it brown. 

123. D. Tincture of galls discovers iron by a 
purple or black cloud. 

124. E. Prussiate of potash produces a blue 
tinge in water containing a minute portion of 
iron ; it also precipitates other metals ; copper 
brown ; manganese while. 

125. F. Sulphuric acid forms a white precipi- 
tate in all solutions containing baryta. If it pro- 
duce bubbles it indicates some combination of 
aerial acid. Nitric acid is highly useful for show- 
ing the presence of sulphur, which it precipitates 
from all hepatic waters. 

126. G. Oxalic acid detects the minutest 
quantity of lime by producing a white cloud, 
either immediately or after some hours. This 
test shows that scarcely any water is free from 
lime ; an<l the purest within twenty-four hours 
deposits a portion of oxalate of lime, although 
sometimes so sparingly as to escape observation, 
unless lines be drawn on the bottom of the ves- 
sel with a glass rod, in tlu; direction of which 
tlie precipitate attaches itself. 

127. 11. Aerated fixed alkali, throws down 
the metals and earths ; if the substance be easily 
soluble in aerial acid, the caustic alkali may be 
used. 

128. I. Aerated volatile alkali, also throws 
down earths and metals, and is an excellent test 
for the presence of copper, which it indicates by 
a blue color, more or less intense according to 
the quantity of alkali added. 

129. K. Lime water detects aerial acid (it 
should be recollecUid that carbonic acid, or fixed 
air, is always meant by this term) by a precipitate 
of aerated lime, 

130. L. Muriate of baryta forms an insoluble 
white precipitate in water, containing any soluble 
vitriolic salt ; twelve grains of crystallied Glau- 
ber’s salts dissolved in a kanne of distilled water 
(about three quarts) immediately exhibits white 
stria; on the application of this test. Even one 
grain in the kanue exhibits a white cloud after 
some hours, and iis it only contains 0,26 grains 
of sulphuric acid, we may judge of the nicety of 
this precipitant, which even exceeds turnsole 
itself in sensibility. 

131. M. Muriate of lime maybe used for the 
detection of fixed alkali, but it is an ambiguous 
test, because if sulphate of magnesia be present 
it produces gypsum. 

132. N. Solution of alum is also of little use, 
though occasionally employed as a test for al- 
kali(;s. 

133. O. Nitrate of silver is a certain and de- 
licate indicator of muriatic acid, and its combi- 
nations. A grain of common salt in a kanne of 
water is instantly rendered evident by white 
stieaks. Under some circumstances it may also 
form a precipitate with sulphuric acid, but sul- 
phate oi silver is much more soluble than muri- 
ate ; thus no visible turbidness arises unless the 
kanne of water contain ninety-eight grains of 
Glauber’s salt, or twenty-five of vitiiolic acid. 
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The presence of hepatic air renders tlie precipi* 
tate of silver more or less brown. Alkalis, lime, 
and magnesia, also precipitate nitrate of silver, 

134. P. Nitrate of mercury is a prevaricating 
test, but very sensible to a variety of substances 
that may exist in mineral waters. As Bergman 
has not pointed out any particular application, in 
which this salt is essential, it will not be necesary 
to follow up his remarks on it, though in other 
respects important. 

135. Q. Corrosive Sublimate ; 

1 36. R. Acetate of Lead ; 

137. S. Sulphate of iron; and 

138. T. VVhite arsenic; are next enumerated, 
but their utility is dubious, and the observations 
upon them of little value to the analyst. 

139. U. Spirituous solution of soap is useful 
in giving general indications of the purity of 
water, which, if pure, scarcely renders it opales- 
cent; but if abounding in foreign materials, or 
hard and unfit for washing, it produces more or 
less opacity or precipitation. 

140. X. Liver of sulphur is affected by so 
many causes, that it may be dispensed with in 
the examination of waters. 

141. Y. Alcohol throws down such salts as it 
cannot dissolve, especially the sulphates. It dis- 
solves many muriates and nitrates. 

142. At the end of this list, Mr. Brande states 
that he has thus enumerated the tests recommend- 
ed by Bergman, and given an abridged account 
of his remarks upon them, for the purpose of 
showing the rapid stride which, under his assis- 
tance, was made in analytical chcmi.stry ; it is true 
that of many of these re-agents, and of their ap- 
plication, he was not the inventor, but he was 
the first who showed the real value and limits of 
the indications which they afford ; an effort of no 
common sagacity, when we revert to the state of 
chemistry in his time. 

143. The gaseous contents of mineral waters, 
are next adverted to by Bergman. These may be 
expelled by heating a given portion of the water 
in a retort, the beak of which is plunged into 
the mercurio-pneumalic apparatus, and the ga.s 
secured in the usual way. It generally consists 
of pure air, and aerial acid ; the latter may be 
absolved by lime-water. The presence of hepa- 
tic air is easily recognised by its foetor. 

144. The remaining water is directed to be 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue v/eighed 
and digested in pure alcohol, shaken with eight 
parts of cold water ; and finally the matters 
which resist the actions of alcohol and cold 
water, are to be boiled in four or five hundred 
parts of distilled water, and the soluUon filtered. 
The ultimate residuum generally contains iron 
and carbonate of lime, or perhaps of magnesia 
previously suspended by carbonic acid ; it may 
be in a few instances argillaceous or silicious, 
and perhaps contain manganese,and directions are 
given at length for its separate analysis, as well 
as that of the aqueous and alcoholic solutions; 
it is here that Bergman displays an ingenuity and 
accuracy then new to chemical science, for in 
measuring his merits by a true estimate, we must 
go back to the state of chemistry at his time, 
and divest ourselves of its modem perfections 
and refinements ; then the peculiar and genuine 
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character of his researches will become promi 

145. Bergman*§ merits as an assayist of metsf 
in the humid way (a dissertation on which 
published) are pointed out by Mr. Brande* 
after a luminous summary of the general phe’ 
nomena of the solution of metals, he (Bergman! 
advances a series of facts relating to their preci- 
pitation ; he shows that the caustic fixed alkali' 
occasion precipitates of the calces, but loaded 
with water by which their weight is much in- 
creased ; that carbonated alkali precipitates 
carbonated oxides by double decomposition • 
that certain acids, which form insoluble com- 
pounds with metals, throw them down from their 
soluble compounds; that certain salts act in the 
same way by double elective attraction; ami 
that in some cases triple combinations ensue, as 
when platina is precipitated by sal-ammoniac, 
lie then adverts to the decomposition of one 
metallic salt by another, even where the acid is 
the same in both. Thus sulphate of iron, and mu- 
riate of tin, decompose muriate of gold. The 
metals also precipitate one another after a certain 
order, which is the same in all acid solvents, and 
effected by double elective attraction; ‘for the me- 
tal to be precipitated exists in the solution in a 
calcined state, that being reduced by the. phlo- 
giston of the precipitant, falls to the bottom; 
while the precipitant being calcined becomes so- 
luble. ‘ Although,’ he says, ‘ many anomalous 
circumstances occur in this matter, the order is 
constant and never inverted.’ The fifth section 
of this paper, explains the use of tests for discri- 
minating the metals, pointing out the colors of 
metallic precipitates. ‘ Gold and Platinum are 
only in part separated from acids by the alkalis. 
Nitrate of silver affords a brown precipitate with 
caustic alkali, a white one with aerated soda and 
with muriatic acid.’ Solution of muriate of 
mercury gives a red precipitate with carbonated, 
and a yellow or orange with caustic alkali. The 
latter is black if the solution be prepared without 
heat. Nitrate of lead is precipitated white by 
caustic alkali, an excess of which redissolves llu; 
precipitate. Nitrate of copper gives a bright 
green compound with aerated, and brown with 
phlogisticated alkali (ferro-prussiate of potassa). 
iron is thrown down green by aerated alkali, and 
the precipitate, on exsiccation, becomes brownish 
yellow. Tin gives a white cloud with all the 
alkalis; bismuth white with water and alkalis; 
nickel greenish white with alkalis and ferro-prus- 
siate of potassa ; zinc and antimony white witli 
all alkalis. 

146. Bergman’s essay on fixed air, or, as we 
have found he calls it, aerial acid, is the last of 
which Mr. Brande makes particular mention. 
The dissertation which Mr. B. quotes was read 
in 1 774 before the Royal Society of Sciences at 
Upsal, and is printed in their Transactions for 
1775. After describing the several methods of 
obtaining this air by the action of acids upon 
carbonates, by submitting them to a red heat and 
by fermentation, he proceeds to defind the mean- 
ing of the term aci^^in order to show that fix^d 
air belongs to that class of bodies, that it is sO' 
luble in water, that it h;is a sour taste, rcUdens 
turnsole and unites to and forms crystallizablo 
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compounds ■with alkalies, destroying at the same 
lime weir causticity. 

147. He detected this air in the marraor me- 
taiiicum of Cronstedt (carbonate of baryta), and 
observed the rapidity with whicli baryta water 
absorbs carbonic acid from the air, forming an 
effervescent precipitate. Speaking of the action 
of carbonic acid upon lime, he gives a masterly 
.sketch of the principal facts relating to the com- 
position and decomposition of the carbonate of 
lime; he shows the solulhlity of calcareous spar, 
in water impregnated with fixed air, and its sub- 
sequent deposition, often in small crystals ; and 
the same property is also j)roved to beUjiig to 
magnesia. Bergman then goes on to discuss the 
elective attractions of fixed air, of which he gives 
the following table : — 

Aerial Acid. 

Pure Terra ponderosa. 

Lime. 

Fixed Vegetable alkali. 

Fixed Mineral alkali. 

Magnesia. 

Volatile alkali. 

Zinc. 

Manganese. 

Iron. 

He says ‘it appears to be the weakest acid 
kno\tn,,for it is expelled not only by vinegar but 
hy the phlogisticated acid of nitre and vitriol 
(nitrous and sulphurous acids) ; yet he observes 
that acetate of lead is decoinosped by carbonic 
acid, which appears an anomaly, and sugge.sts a 
question which he leaves undecided till experi- 
ment shall have enabled him to explain it. The 
acid properties of fixed air are most dwelt upon, 
and the probability of its acidity resulting from 
foreign matter negatived ; for when rightly de- 
}mrated, though extricated by the most tlifierent 
jueans from the most ditferent materials, whether 
by tire or by solution, it is nevertheless always 
the same and always acid. I conclude then, 
with all tlu! certainty attainable in physics, that 
acidity is a property essential to that elastic 
huid.’’ From the imperfection of ajiparatus, 
Bergman erred a good deal in calculating the 
specific gravity of fixed air; he, however, proved 
it heavier than atmospheric air, and thence ac- 
counts foi its lodging in low situations, as in pits 
and gjcts ; it is also shown to extinguish flame. 

I4it. Caveudisli and Scheele were contempo- 
ruries, and immediate successors of lierginan ; 
the former (Mr. C.) was born in J.ondon 17.31, 
and died at Clapham 1810 ; the latter (Scheelc) 
JJ'asborn at Strasbend in 1742, and died 1786. 
Ihe first was a leading person in the scientific 
c-rdes of London, of noble family and princely 
affluence ; the latter of humble origin, and with 
•inited means, mabe up for deficiencies of place 
^d fortune by zeal and economy, and in the re- 
ji’ement of a Swedish village raised a reputation 
'at soon extended itself over Kiurope. 

The properties and habits of hydrogen 
by Mr. Cavendish with re- 
ii.1 j ^ sticeess. These irt)i«stigations were, 
entirely his own ; for though Mayow had 
VoL. V. 
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collected it, and Hales had proved its combusti- 
bility, it may be safely asserted that the pheno- 
nomenp of its production had entirely escaped 
attention, and that its principal properties were 
previously unknown. Mr. Cavenish shows that 
different metals afford different quantities of 
hydrogen; thus zinc yielded more than iron, 
and iron more than tin ; and further, that the 
state of dilution and quantity of the acid, pro- 
viclcd there were enough to dissolve the metal, 
did not affect either the quantity or properties 
of the air. In examining its properties, our 
author observed that it extinguished flame, des- 
troyed animal life, and burned, when pure, with 
a pale blue flame: he determined its specific 
gravity, and found tliat it was the liglitest of all 
ponderable matter, hence its subsequent sugges- 
tion by Black and Cavallo as a substitute for 
rarified air in the balloon. 

150. Having determined the specific gravity 
and other abstract properties of hydrogen gas, 
Mr. Cavendisli proceeded to examine the result 
of its combustion, and found that when mixed 
with atmospheric air in certain proportions, it 
exjdoded on the contact of flame, and deposited 
moisture in the vessel used for the experiment ; 
this observation led to one of the most important 
discoveries in modern chemistry, namely, the 
composition of water. The circumstance to 
whicli we allude, was indeed first noticed by 
iVIaequer, in 1766. and was referred by Mr. 
Watt to the proiluction of water in 1783 ; but 
experimental proofs were still wanting, and tliey 
were supplied in a masterly manner by Mr. 
(Cavendish in a paper given to the Royal Society 
in 1784. He found that steam of pure hy- 
drogen, burned either in air or oxygen, produced 
a vapor condensible into pure water. The same 
product resulted from the rapid combustion of 
mixture of inilainmable and deplilogisticated airs 
(oxygen and hydrogen gases). The experi- 
ments were subsequently verified by analytical 
researches : water was decomposed by Lavoisier 
by passing steam through a r(!d hot tube, con- 
taining iron, which absorbs its oxygen, and pure 
hydrogen is lilierated in a gaseous form. The 
decompo.sing energies of electricity, have also 
Iw'en applied to this fluid, and it is found uni- 
formly to be resolved into one volume of oxygen, 
and two of liydrogen, which disappear on passing 
an electric spark through the mixture, and are 
converted into their weight of pure water. 

151. Mr. Cavendish may be said to have dis- 
covered the true composition of the nitric acid, 
or at least he was the first to produce it by pass- 
ing electric explosions through mixtures of 
oxygen and nitrogen over solutions of potash. 

152. Of Scheele’s contributions to chemical 
science, Mr. Brande speaks in the following 
terms: While Priestley and Cavendi.sh were 
contributing to the chemical eminence of Bri- 
tain, Scheelc was diligently employed in tlie 
same pursuit, under the paiionage and guidance 
of Bergman, of whom it has been emphatically 
said, ‘that his greatest discovery was the dis- 
covery of Scheele,’ for he was the first to remark 
his promising genius and rising merit. 

153. Scheele’s publication, entitled Chemical 

2 B 
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Observations and Experiments on Air and Fire, colors through the nrism^ but being weaker t • 
is prefaced by an introduction from the pen of no wonder that its beams, collected in a burn* ^ 
his patron Bergman, setting forth Uie advantage,® glasi, will not burn ; nor is there any douK 
of experimental science, and the probable be- about light being a body in the same manner 

nefits that may result from the applicauon of heat, but f cannot persuade myself that light and 

chemistry to the treatment and cure of diseases, heat are the same tiling, sinae experiment pmves 
154. Finding air necessary for the production the contrary, 
of lire, Scheele first turned his attention to its 156. Finding that light blackened nitrate of 
analysis; he found that solution of liver of siil- silver, though heat alone had no effect upon it 
phur, and certain other sulphureous cornpound.s, he considers light as containing an inflammal^Je 
occasioned a diminution in the bulk of air, to principle, and shovi's that luna cornea after long 
which they were exposed, equal to one part in exposure to the sun’s rays, is no longer perfectly 
about five, the flame of hydrogen and that of soluble in ammonia, but leaves a portion of re- 
sulphur caused a similar decrease of bulk in air duced silver; he also shows that when put into 
standing over water, and lime-wat(‘r not being water, it forms muriatic acid in the light, but 
rendered in either case turbid by the re.siduums, not in the dark ; and that the violet rays pro- 
no fixed air was formed. 1 lo then obtains duce these effects more rapidly and powerfully 
empyreal air (oxygen) by the decomposition of than the other colored rays, and even than white 
nitric acid, an<l otlier processes; describes the light. 

method of transferring, collecting, and examining 157. Among Scheele’s experiments on and 
the gases, and endeavours to prove that heat is fire, some curious facts are detailed respecting 
a compound of empyreal air and phlogiston; the spontaneously inflammable compound dis- 
he also shows by direct experiments, that the covered early in the last century by llombeig 
al)sorpiion occasioned in atmospheric air by liver and called pyrophorus ; it is shown that potass 
of sulphur, is referrihle to the abstraction of its is necessary to its formation ; and that alinii 
empyreal portion ; that it totally absorbs ernpy- crystallised by ammonia, is unfit for its produc- 
real air, and that, upon adding to the residuary tion. The evolution of hydrogen during the 
portion of atmospheric air, a quantity of cm- action of iron upon sulphur, anil of nitrogen in 
{)yreal air, eipial to that absorbed by the sul- the detonation of fulminating gold, are also 
phureous liquor, an air is again compounded, among the facts contained in this essay ; as will 
similar in all respects to that of the atmosphere, as a variety of curious circumstances relating to ' 
The identity of these investigations, with those the effect of vegetation and respiration upon 
of Priestley, will not fail of being observed, but air; and it closes with an account of the pro- 
it must be recollected that they were entirely perties of sul])hurctted hydrogen, 
independent, and that, although Priestley was 158. Sch eel e was more 'to be praised for ad ili- 
in tile field a little before him, Scheelc was un- gent oViservation and careful collection of facts, 
accpiaintcd with his proceedings. than for misoning or theorising upon the facts 

155. The details coneerning the nature of air detailed; but then, says Mr. llrande, he is so 
are followed by an enquiry into the properties rich in fiicts, that we the more easily overlook 
of heat and light, which, though a little tainted theoretical failings. His Dissertation on Mau- 
by false theory, bears the stamp of an able and gaiiese for instance, with a description of the 
original mind. Adverting to the reflection of principal salts of that metal, contains the ira- 
the rays from a common fire, by a concave me- portant discovery of dephlogisticated muriatic 
tallic mirror, he remarks that they pass in straight acid, or, as it is now termed, chlorine. In ar.o- 
Imes, without suflbring any derangement from ther place wc shall have to diow that the views 
currents or undulations in the atmosphere which of Scheele respecting the nature of this sub- 
ihey traverse; that glass intercepts tlie heat but stance and the muriatic acid are correct; and 
not the light, that a mirror of glass leflects the that the term oxymuriatic acid, by which it was 
light but absorbs the heat, whereas metal reflects known in the I‘’rench school, implies an erro- 
both ; the metal, therefore, if clean, does not be- neons notion of its constituent principles. To 
come heated ; but, if blackened over a burning Sir II. Davy we are indebted for the revival and 
candle, it then absorbs lieat, and becomes very confirmation of Scheele’s theory respecting ,tlie 
warm. He notices the distinction between nature of chlorine; indeed the antioxygenous 
heated air, and heat emanating in straight lines; views of this last mentioned philosopher, it we 
* represent to yourself a little hillock of burning may so express ourselves, have j)roved, in refer- 
coals ; in this case the heat darting from this eiicc to the matter now adverted to, of inuen 
hillock all around, is that which may be reflected importance in their bearings upon the doctrines 
by a metallic polished plate ; tliat, on the con- of chemistry generally. 

trary, which ri.ses upwaids, and may be driven 159. In his essays on fluor spar and its acid, 
by winds to and fro, unites with the air. I call Scheele has committed several errors, amongst 
the first kind by way of distiucuon, radiant heat.’ which, the most glaring is the conclusion which 
Discu.ssing the phenomena of solar ami terrestrial he draws respecting the formation of silicJ0«| 
radiation, he considers tlieir apparent difterences earth. When powdered fluor spar is distillc 
to result, not from any absolute dilfiTence in the with sulphuric acid in a glass retort, the silici'^|*5 
nature of the emanating principles, but in their earth of the glass is dissolved by the acid of 
quantity. ‘ There is no doubt,’ he says, * about the fluor, carried over with it in tlie gaseous stac> 
light of the sun and that of a burning candle being and in part deposited in the receiver 
the same thing; for this affects the eye in the water. Scheele inferred that silicious earth 
same manner as the sun, and represents tlie same hero formed by the union of fluor, acid, a 
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^ater; Woodward in 1724. In 1752 Macrmer’s dis- 

to show that the same formation ensues in sertatioii upon it presented a connected view of 
metallic vessels, and therefore independent of its chemical history, which, however, was im- 
glass ; but he takes no due precautions against the perfect and unsatisfactory. Scheele directed his 
the presence of silica in the fluor he used. Vet attention to the discovery of the principle upon 
there is much to praise in tlie methods of analysis which its color depended. He shows that the 
employed in investigating the nature of this salt afforded by digesting Prussian blue in 
singular body ; it is a subject f»dl of difficulties, caustic pot ash, is a triple compotind of the 
and can scarcely be called complete even at the coloring principle, iron and pot ash ; iron being 
present day, though it has engaged the attention the medium by which the coloring matter is 
of the most acute analysts. The acids of arsenic attached to the alkali. This salt he decomposed 
and of molybdenum were first examined by by distilling its aqueous solution with a small 
Scheele, and he first showed the aifference be- quantity of concentrated vitriolic acid; and the 
tween molybdenum and plumbago, and pointed liquor which passed into the receiver carried 
out the exiftence of charcoal and iron in the with it a great portion of the coloring princijrle, 
latter. which has since been termed Prussic acid. 


160. In 1778 Scheele made known the pre- 
paration of the arsenite of copper, and recom- 
mended it as a useful and ])ermancnt color in 
oil and water painting ; and in 1779 he took up 
the important subject of the decomposition of 
neutral salts by unslakcd lime, and iron. He 
found upon the iron hoops of a tub of salted 
turnips, wliich had been placed in a damp cel- 
lar, a quantity of salt resembling mineral alkali, 
and was struck with the circumstance, ' knowing 
that the attraction of acid of salt is weaker for 
iron than for mineral alkali.* He dipped plates 
of several other metals into solutions of Glau- 
ber’s salt, but found that iron only w as cfiectual 
in their decomposition, and that the action was 
more rapid in a damp cellar then elsewhere; be 
also found that quicklime decomposed those salts 
in the same situation, and that the decomposi- 
tion was dependent upon the presence of car- 
bonic acid in the atmosphere of the vault. 

161. In the essays on Milk, and Sugar of 
Milk, there are many curious circumstances rc- 
Kpecting the action of re-agents upon that liquid, 
and these papers deserve particular notice, as 
among the earliest specimens of the analysis of 
animal fluids. ►Scheele observes that, from his 
experiments, it appears * that the acid of milk is 
an acid of a peculiar kind ; and though it expels 
the vinegar from acetated vegetable alkali, yet it 
seems destined, if I may so speak, to be vinegar.* 
He attributes its difference to the want of some 
ferment, and shows that the addition of a little 
brandy to milk, causes it, when fermented, to 
afford good vinegar. 

162. The method of obtaining the citric acid, 
and some other vegetable acids, by decomposing 
Iheir compounds with lime by sulphuric acid, 
IS also among Schecle’s discx)veries ; his essays 
on Tungsten, on the Preparation of Calomel in the 
luniid way, on Urinary Calculi, on Ether, and 
on Benzoic acid, each contains important facts, 
nisplavs new modes of enquiry, and deserves 

perusal of those who may be engaged in in- 
vefgigations relating to the several subjects on 
"hich they treat. 

. 163. The last essay to which Mr. Brande adverts, 
in his historical view of Scheele’s discoveries, 
published in 1782, and is entitled, Experi- 
Hie C oloring Matter of Prussian Blue. 
IS very singular substance was accidentally 
iscovered early in the last century, by Dies- 
0 1 , a color-makei at Berlin ; the preparation 
however, kept secret till published by 


.Scheele then goes on to show that the action of 
this acid, in its pure state, upon metallic solu- 
tions, is very different from that which it exhibits 
when combined with alkalis. United with lime, 
he found that it aftbrded precipitates in the 
greater miinber of metallic solutions. 

164. Lavoisier’s celebrated reformation in 
chemical science and nomenclature, falls now to 
be noticed, which, although it came to aflfcct the 
whole body of chemical doctrine and reasoning, 
consists of very little more than a generalisation ; 
and, as we shall immediately see, in some cases, 
a false, or too hasty, generalisation of facts and 
circumstances which bad been observed and de- 
tailed by others. It cannot, however, be de- 
nied, even by those wlio are least disposed to 
appreciate highly the claims of Lavoisier, that 
chemistry has become a more simple, a more in- 
teresting, and a more satisfactoiy^ pursuit, since 
the destruction of tlie phlogistic hypothesis, and 
the introduction in its stead of the oxygenous 
explanation of combustion. We have seen above 
that Key, so far back as early in the seventeenth 
century, demonstrated that air causes that in- 
crease of weight which is effected in metals 
during calcination. Hooke too, in 1667, showed 
that part only of the atmosphere was concerned 
in the support of flame. Oxygen gas, or, as he 
termed it, <lephlogislicated air, was discovered 
by T)r. Priestley. Cavendish proved the com- 
position of water to be a compound of this air 
an<l hydrogen ; but the reasonings and inferences 
of these philosophers were interfered with and 
injured by the hypothesis of phlogiston or the 
inflammable principle, and J^avoisier by discard- 
ing this imaginary or ideal something, and look- 
ing as it were only to what was sensible or tan- 
gible, embodied the suggestions of Key and 
Hooke into one leading principle of pneumatic 
theory, and regarded the circumstances of cal- 
cination and combustion to be the combination 
of the ponderable part of the air employed in 
the process with the burnt or calcined body. He 
exposed fifty cubic inches of atmospheric air to 
heated mercury; by this exposure the air under- 
went a decrease equal to one-sixth of its original 
bulk, and became unlit for breathing, or for again 
acting ill the phenomenon of combustion; at 
the same time the metal was converted partly 
into a reddish matter, forty-five grains of which, 
heated red liot, aflbrded 41-.') of running mer- 
cury, and seven or eight cubical inches of gas 
which proved to be the dephlogisticated air of 
2 B 2 
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Dr. Priestley. He then recombined the forty- 
two cubical inches of the air that had been 
rendered unfit for combustion, with the eight 
cubical inches of the dej)hlogi.sticated air sepa- 
rated from the mercury, and thus produced the 
original fifty cubical inches of common or at- 
mospheric air. 

1G5. The above experiment affords an instance 
not of combustion but of calcination, the difference 
of these two phenomena consisting principally in 
the slowness or rapidity with, wliicrh the aerial union 
is accomplished. Hut how are the heat and Ii!;ht 
to he accounted for, which are sensibly evolved or 
fiiadc manifest wlien combustion is effected ? 
Our ibconst considered all a('*riform existence to 
be a com])oand of a jjonderabh' base with heat 
(caloric) and lij^ht; now when tliis base is made 
to unite with a body during the process of com- 
bustion, tlie caloric and light are necessarily 
disengaged, and in this disengagement you have 
the sensible circumstances of the process. Instead, 
then, of explaining combustion or calcination by 
assuming the presence and operation of a princi- 
j)le which has not been demonstrated, and which, 
even in its su])]K)sition, is contradicted by the 
fact that the body operated on acquires rather 
than loses by becoming dephlogisticated, Lavoi- 
sier proposed that the denomination of the pro- 
duct should be as it wore the statement of what 
had manifestly taken place in the process, and 
tliut the designation of tlie process itself sliould 
be founded on the same principles. Hence, 
upon this nomenclature being adopted, it became 
necessary to consider dephlogistication as oxyge- 
nation, and to study tlie chemists who had writ- 
ten at tlie time of plilogiston being in vogue, 
under the recollection of this change. 

lOG. But why were bodies, thus liaving become 
united with a part of die air, named oxygenated f 
So early as the year 1GG7, Mayow, in his experi- 
mental investigations, found that the igneous part 
of tlie atmosphere, as he termed it, was eoiieerned 
in the formation of some acid bodic.s ; and, al- 
though this principle had been subsequently in 
a measure lost sight of, it was found to harmonise 
with succeeding discoveries, and more especially 
with the great (liseoveries of Priestley and Sciieele 
respecting dephlogisticated or empyreal, or, as it 
is now termed, oxygenous air; and J.avoisier, 
seizing upon these facts and principles, extended, 
generalised, and applied, what had before been in 
some sort observed ; and conceived that the 
vivifying, or empyreal, or pure, or dephlogisti- 
cated portion of the atmosphere, was the univer- 
sal principle of acidification; on this account the 
name oxygen was applied to it : and, as we have 
before observed (sec Acid), this enunciation of 
Lavoisier came to be generally recthved and ac- 
cepted as the foundation of a new system of 
chemical doctrine, and both inflammability and 
acidity were thought to be fully explained by the 
oxygenous theory ; the language in which chemi- 
cal facts were announced, undorwer.i this leading 
mutation, and it was expected that every new 
development of fact would harmonise with the 
new theory of causation. 

167. (iuyton Morveau, and Fourcroy, were 
the two principal associates of Lavoisier in 
metliodisint* the new nomenclature the first of 
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these celebrated men was born at Dijon inl7J 
and died 1815; the second (Fourcroy) w'as 
at Paris in 1755, and died in ifioi). • 

1G8. It shortly, however, was ascertoined that 
Lavoisier and his a.ssociates had assumed too 
much for oxygenous agency, both in respect of 
acidification and combustion (see Acid and 
Comui siion); and the researches of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy in particular have demonstrated the 
errors of the French school in its ingenious at- 
tempt at grasping simplicity. To the article 
t'Hi.oiiisE, and to the body of the present trea- 
tise, we must refer our readers for a full explana- 
tion of these discoveries and inferences; and shall 
bring the present essay to a close by remarking 
generally that the progress of chemistry has beet 
very powerfully aided within the few preceding 
years by the important discovery of the metallic 
mode of exeiting the electric power, and the re- 
lation of this power in its various modificatioi'.s 
lo chemical changes. 

1G9. That the contact of difTcrent metals (we 
now again employ the words of Mr. Brando), 
is frequently all ended by their electrical excita- 
tion, seems first to have been observed by Mr. 
Benuet in the year 1 789 ; and the curious experi- 
ments of (ialvani upon the convulsions e.\citcd in 
the limbs of animals, by the application of cer- 
tain metals to tiieir muscular and nervous fibres, 
led \"olta to investigate the cause of such])he-' 
nomena, and to attempt the aecurmilation of 
such electricity, wliich he attained hy a succes- 
sion of copper and zinc plates, with iiitervonin- 
piere.s of moistened pasteboard ; the zinc c\- 
treinity of this pile was always in the pusiiivi, 
and tlie copper in the negative, electrical state ; 
and the quantity and intensity of the elcctriciiy 
were found to augment watli the number of altor- 
iiation.s. 

170 This instruincTit has been productive of 
two series of discoveru's in chemistry, one ot 
which has arisen out of its power in producing 
heat, and tin; other from its peculiar intiuciue 
over the composition of botlies. 'Phe former hiis 
taught us the fusion and combustion of a numhor 
of substances ; the latter has developiod a now 
cause which influences chemical oflects, depend- 
ing upon the communication of attractive aim 
repulsive energies to the elements of compound 
bodies. 

171. Substances, held together by the strongest 
known afliuities, sufl'er decomposition when sub- 
mitted to the action of this all-powerful agent, 
one series or class of elements being always at- 
tracted by the one pole, and another by the op- 
posite electrical surface ; and it has been inferred 
from these facts that one power is productive o* 
electrical and of chemical changes, acting in the 
former instance upOn masses of matter, in ihc 
latter upon its elementary particles. 

We have thus brought to a conclusion me 
first, or introductory part, of our present trea- 
tise; it has already been intimated that the 
will find his account in going over the whele, - 
though many portions of it, for fully tinders an 
ing and appreciating them, will require so 
knowledge of the subject. Wc now / 

the second division of the Essay, and tre 
Chemical Properties and Principles genera y. 
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PART II. 

Of Chemical Laws, Propehties, and Prin- 
ciples. 

172 . Affinity. — Under the word Attrac- 
tion, in this work, the reader will find a distinc- 
tion pointed out between the modifications of 
attractive power as exerted upon masses, or upon 
the particles or atoms of matter : and a further 
tlistinclion, it will there be seen, obtains between 
cohesive attraction and the attraction of affinity ; 
the first term denoting the power which is exer- 
cised upon particles of a similar nature, while 
aHinity applies to the tendency of union between 
particles of a dissimilar kind ; a distinc|i^u which 
is illustrated in the following manner ;^A lump 
of copper may be considered as composed of an 
infinite number of minute ])articles, or intec-frant 
parts, each of which has ])recisely the same ])ro- 
perties as those that belong to the whole muss. 
These are united by the force of cohesion. But 
if the copper be combined with another metal 
(such as zinc), we obtain a compound (brass), the 
constituent parts of which, copper and zinc, are 
combined by the power of chemical affinity. 

17:5. But ill chemical treatises it is necessary 
to take cognizance of cohesive attraction, which 
indeed, in one sense, may be considered as a che- 
mical power, since, as we have seen, its influence 
is exerted among the minute particles of wliieh :i 
simple mass is formed ; or it is ratlier, we should 
say, tlie business of cliemislry to investigate the 
nature, and trace the operation of those powers 
and prineiples by whicli cohesive attraction is 
intertored with and modified. 

174. (Cohesion, as implied by the term, is most 
strongly exerted in solids, and according to the 
degree of solidity in a body, is the exertion of 
the power; in licjuids it acts with considerably 
less cri'-rgy, and in the gaseous or aeriform mo- 
dification of matter its power seems to hii lost. 
Water, when existing in the conclitioii of ice, has, 
of course, considerable cohesion : when it re- 
assuines the state of watiT the cohesion is tlinii- 
nished, and by the time that it is completely 
converted into va])or, the power is gone. 

17b. Mechanical force, solution, ami heat, are 
ihe three mam powers liy which tliis cohesive 
property of bodies is broken in upon, lessened, 
and destroyed. As an exainjile of the first we 
may adduce the common process of piounding a 
Hiass ui a mortar, which is in fact a mechanical 
and forcible separation of particles: solution ef- 
fects the division in a different manner, and to a 
greater extent ; while heat for the must part ope- 
rates with still greater energy, but is luucli 
varied in its influence according to the nature 
and circumstances of the body upon which its 
agency is exerted. 

176. The two last powers, solution and heat, 
are otricUy chemical in their operations, and, of 
course, fall to be considered in the present tren- 
tise. Of heat, however, we shall defer the inves- 
hgation till we shall have considered the subject 
<rf affinity. VVe are now' then to treat of 

177. Solution and (’rystalli/ation. — 
"hen a solid disappears in a liquid, if the com- 
pound exhibit perfect transparency, an example 

solution is prc.sented ; for the exjyre.ssion is 


applied both to the act and the result. Thus 
solution takes place when you throw a small 
quantity of common salt into a sufficient quan- 
tity of water ; the salt di.sappears, or, in other 
words, is dissolved. Now this is a case of che- 
mical attraction overcoming the cohesive power; 
but it acts within certain limits, for a given 
quantity of water has only the power of di'^solv- 
ing a certain portion of salt ; and wlien this is 
effected, the ])oint of saturation is said to be ar- 
rived at, ami the comjiound of the salt and 
water is naincil a saturated solution ; after this, 
the balance may be said to turn on the side of 
cohesion, the chemical affinity betw'een the solid 
and fluid being able to manifest itself no furlber. 

178. In this illustration we have supposed the 
water to he at its ordinary temperature; but if 
you heat the fluid, in some cases, you will tliere- 
liy give greater s(' 0 [)e to solution, or enable some 
salts to unite in a greater quantity with the water; 
but when the solution thus charged witli a sujier- 
abumlaiice of salt is suffered to cool down to its 
ordinary .stamiavd, that portion of the salt which 
liad united with the wafer in consequence of tlx* 
fluid’s increased beat will be deposited ; and in 
this re]>rodnclion of solids, a most interesting 
serit:s of phenomena often devclope themselves. 

171). liy the process of cooling, a supersatu- 
rated solution is thus made to deposit solid mat- 
ter ; but the application of bisit will, undt.T some 
cireumstiruu's, effect the same thing; the heat 
exj)eUing a portion of the Iluid, or, as it is t{Tnied, 
evapvirating it, and thus giving room for the co- 
hesive attraction again to exert itself. If this 
j)r<»eess of evaporation Ixi eondm ted slowly ami 
carefully, the saline partii les w ill gradually ap- 
proach eacli other, and the eoliesion or aggrega- 
tion will he ('fleeted according- to certain laws, 
ami regularly shaped masses called crystals will 
1)(! fornxsl. 

180. In this act of separation, however, the 
cry. stals of almost all salts take with them a. quan- 
tity of w’ater which is necessary to their exist- 
ence, and winch is called their water of crystal- 
lisation; this is present in some crystals in a 
niueli larger pnjportiou than in others; tlius the 
salt called sulphate of soda eonta’.ns in its cry- 
stallized form more than half its weight of water, 
while in the crystals ol soim* other salts a very 
small portion of tin d is present ; but it is impor- 
tant to obseive that in (wery salt it exists, not in 
uncertain and indefinite, but in definite propor- 
tions; tliat is, that the .same kind of salt always 
reipiircs for its crystallisation the same quantity 
of water. 

181. There is another law also in reference to 
the water of crystallization that is necessary to 
recognise, viz. that it is retaiiusl in differeiil .salts 
with very different degree.s of force. Mere ex- 
posure to the atmosphere is sufficient to dissijiato 
the water of crystallization from some kinds of 
salts ; while others, on the contrary, instead of 
imparting w-aler to the air, take water from it. 
The first species are called efflorescent, because 
they become dry and flowery when exposed to 
the air; the second are termed deliipiescent salts, 
from their readily lujuifying. 

182. When two salts are contained in the 
same solution, varying in their degree of soUilu* 
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lity, and having no strong attraction for each Tiieort of Crystailisation.* 

other they may be obtained separately ; for, b v a 187. Bergman first suggested that all crvsbL 

careful evaporation of part of the solvent, that Used forms had one primitive nucleus, a su 
salt, the particles of which have the greatest co- gestion he was induced to make in consequen^' 
hesive tendency, will crystallise first. If both of its having been observed, tliat when a niw 
salts are more soluble in heated than in common of calcareous spar was broken with care 
water, and tlie temperature of the solvent has particles assumed a rhomboidal figure. Xh * 
been increased, the crystals will not appear till suggestion, and the consequent investigation to 
the water, cools. But if one of them, like com- which it led, was still further pursued byltoin^ 
mon salt, is equally soluble in hot and in cold de Lisle, who referred all the variations of form 
water, crystals will make their appearance even in different crystallised substances to certain 
during the act of evaporation. In this way nitre truncations of an invariable primitive nucleus 
may be separated from common salt; nitre being But his method of proceeding was hypothetical 
more soluble in hot than in cold water, its cry- inasmuch as he supposed a given primitive 
stals will not appear till after the solvent has been form to|N|i truncated in different manners, and 
cooled, while the crystals of the eoinmon salt will thus estaoiished a gradation from simple, and 
form during the evajioration of the water ; that primitive to complicated figures, 
is, under the continued application of heat. 188. The Abbe llaiiy was the first to unfold 

183. Crystallisation is iniluced or accelerated in an experimental and mathematical manner 

by introducing into the solution a solid substance the true theory of crystalline formation. It is 
as a nnclcns, such as a piece of thread or wood : known to those who are in the practice of polish- 
hut it is still more so by immersing in the solii- ing gems, that crystals only present plane and 
tion an already formed crystal of the same kin<l smooth surfaces when cut or broken in certain 
with that we expect to be formed ; and in some directions; when the split by the instrument is 
instances if there be more than one kind of salt effected in other directions, an uneven and 
in solution tliat will most readily separate, even irregular surface is exposed. Now the Abbe 
Cfctens jKiribns, of which the crystal or crystals pursuing this sort of natural division in crys- 
have been introduced. tallised bodies, found that the last product of 

184. A strong solution of salt will sometimc.s the artificial division of a six-sided crystal of 

refuse to crystallise, if kept excluded from air, calcareous spar, was an obtuse rhomboid, and 
but erystids will instantaneously form, upon ad- likewise, that other forms of calcareous spar, ^ 
mission of air. Agitation too, w ill often occasion however different at first, were reducible at last 
the imnu'diale and copious produdion of crystals to the rhomboidal solid, by the same mode of 
in a solution which will not crystallise till thus treatment; whereas a crystal of another kind, a 
treated. The admission of light also, and the cube for instance, of fluor spar, presented in its 
agency of the electric power, will in some eases ultimate division the octahedron form, 
rapidly excite crystallisation. 189. Pursuing still further this method of 

185. Tiie Mature of tlic solvent has an influence division, J laiiy obtained six j>rimitive forms, viz. 

over r rystallisalion. Alcohol and water will 1. The Parallelopipedon, which includes all 
l)olh dissolve some salts, but the affinity of the the six-sided solids, parallel two and two. 2. 
former for them shall be so weak that crystals The tetrahedron. 8. The octahedron, 4. The 
arc much more readily thrown down from hexangular prism. 5. The rhombic dodecahedron 
alcoholic, than from aqueous solutions. with equal rhomboidal planes. 6. The trian- 

18(3. But the great and fundamental law of gular doilecahedron with triangular planes, 
crystallisation is that which has been alluded 190. By further ineebaiiical divisions, these 
to in par. 179, viz, that every solid has a ten- primitive forms were found resolvable into 
deucy to assume a peculiar .shape. Thus com- integral elements or moleculte, as llaiiy termed 
inon salt, when most perfectly crystallised, forms lliem, which are three ir. number, viz. 1. The 
regular cubes ; nitre assumes the shape of a parallelopipedon or simplest solid, with six 
six-sided prism, and ahun that of anoctahedron; faces parallel two and two. 2. The triangular 
so truly is this the case, that we are often able or simplest prism, with five surfaces. 3. The 
to determine the couqiosition of a substance by tetrahedron or simplest pyramid, with four sur- 
observing its external characters; but not so faces; the secondary forms being supposed de- 
invariably, for there are certain exception.s, at pendent upon decrements of particles, taking 
least seeming exceptions to the principle, that place on different edges and angles of the pri- 
idcnlity of crystalline form is netressarily con- mitive ones. 

nccled with identity of chemical composition; 191. But in this theory of crystallisation, 
and it has been known that the same solid ad- the following question suggests itself, viz. as a 
niits of great variety of crystalline figure, with- whole mass of floor spar is divisible into the 
out any varii.tit)n of its cliemical compositit)n, tetrahedron and octahedron forms, which oj 
But still the tendency as it is exju^ssed above, these forms is to bo regarded as primitive? and 
of every solid to assume a peculiar shape, mu.st further, as neither of these can fill space without 
be received as a fundamental law in crystallisa- leaving vacuities, how is it possible to suppose 
tion ; the variet ies being occasior>ed by accidental any arrangement by whicl) the particles wi 
circumstances which interfere widi cohesive? ten- remain at rest, so as to form the base of a peC" 
dency, and the diversities themselves 1 eing found nianent crystal ? 

reducible to a small number of simple figure.s, 192. This difficulty Dr. Wollaston has mos 
which for eacu individual species is always the ingeniously obviated by considering tlie eienien- 
sflune. tary particles as spheres ; and Mr. Danicll 
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lately described a new process of developing the 
structure of crystals which while it is superior 
to that of mechanical division has served to pro- 
duce some remarkable confirmations of Dr. Wol- 
town’s liTpothesis. , , ^ . 

193 . If a shapeless mass of alum be immersed 
in water and left leisurely to dissolve, it will be 
found at the end of three weeks to have been 
more acted upon by the solvent, at the upper 
than at the lower part ; and the mass will have 
assumed a pyramidal shape. At the lower end 
ot the mass octahedrons and sections of the 
same figure will appear in abundance and as 
if carved upon its surface. Other salts yieW other 
figures, the figures varying with the Cerent 
faces of the original mass. ‘ In this way alum 
alone furnishes octahedrons, tetrahedron.s, cubes 
four and eight-sided prisms either with plain or 
pyramidal terminations, and rhombic parallelo- 
pipedons. It is evident, then, that no theory of 
crystallisation can be admitted which is not foun- 
ded upon such a disposition of constituent parti- 
cles as may furnish all these modifications by 
mere abstraction of certain individuals from the 
congeries, without altering the original relative 
position of those which remain ; and these con- 
ditions may be fulfilled by such an arrangement 
of spherical particles, as would arise from the 
combination of an indefinite number of balls en- 
dued with mutual attraction, and no other geo- 
metrical solid is adequate to the purpose ; and 
where bodies afford crystals differing from the 
octahednil series, an analogous explanation is 
furnished by supposing their constituent ])articlc.s 
to consist of oblate spheroids, whose axes bear 
different proportions to each other in different 
substances. Hence we may also conclude that 
the internal structure of all crystals of the same 
body is alike, however the external shapes differ. 
In corroboration of the above hypothesis we may 
remark that the hexaedron is, of all geometrical 
figures, that which includes tlic greatest capacity 
under the least surface. If, therefore, the ultimate 
particles of crystalline bodies be splieres or sphe- 
roids, the gtcalest possible number iu the least 
space will be included in tins form. It i.s pro- 
bable that the exterior shape of every crystal is 
determinc'd by the nucleus first formed by a 
certain definite number of particles, which by the 
power of mutual attraction overcome the resis- 
tance of the medium in which they were suspen- 
<led, or from which they wer#;$eparated. This 
cimiher may vary with the solvent or other con- 
tingent circumstances. Four spherical particles 
thus united, would balance each other in a tetrahe- 
dral group, .six in a octahedral group, and each 
would present particular points of attraction, to 
which all subsequent deposits would be directed. 

let us imagine two nuclei formed iu the 
same solution, whose axes run in contrary direc- 
tions ; their incre.ise will consequently be in 
contrary directions, and each will attract a par- 
ficnlar .system of particles from the surrounding 
If these two systems should cross each 
other in their course, a greater number will be 
brought within the sphere of mutual re-action at 
be point of junction, and ti.ey ought to arrange 
bemselves in the least possible compass. The 
^ets here answer to the theory. If we select any 
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crystals having others crossing them nearly a« 
right angles, and separate them, the points of 
junction invariably present an hexaedral arrange- 
ment.’ — Brando. 

For further information on the interesting sub- 
ject of crystallisation, and for engraved figures 
illustrative of the facts and the llieory tlie reader 
is referred to the article Cuystalogkai'»!v. in 
the body of the work. 

Elective Aifinity. 

194. Bodies attract each other unequally, and 
if several be lirought together those first enter 
into combination which have the strongest mutual 
affinity — ^lienee the propriety and the application 
of the term elective as applied to cliemical at- 
traction. l.et A represent nitric acid and B C 
a composition of lime and .magnesia, B being the 
symbol of the former, and C’ of the latter ; then 
we should say say lliat A will unite to B in pre- 
ference to C, and consequently if we add an 
aqueous solution of B to a solution of O in A, C 
is thrown down to the bottom of the vessel, and 
A and C become united ; in other words the lime 
occupies the place whieU tlu^ magnesia htid first 
occupied and the magnesia i.s precipitated. 

193. The above is a case of what is termed by 
the chemists single elective affinity, and tables 
of attraction have been formed from actual ob- 
servation of tile respective tendencies in bodies 
thus to unite and reject. One acid for instance 
is taken and placed at the head of a column, 
!ind the substances with which it manifests a ten- 
dency to combine, are jurangeil according to the 
degree iu which this tendency is manifested, the 
substance which the acid attracts most power- 
fully being placed nearest to it, and that for 
which it shews the least attraction being inserted 
at the bottom of the list. 

196. Bui it is necessary to observe that dis- 
placement of bodies, in conseciuenco of affinities 
being brought into play is often double and com- 
plicated, new compounils being ]iroduced instead 
of simple and single precipitates ; it frerjuently 
happens for example that the compound of two 
principles refuses to be separated by llie addition 
of a third or a fourth separately, hut if this third 
and fourth he united and made to come into 
contact with the first corvqiound, then a separation 
or a decomposition will he the result. Illustra- 
tions of this fact and principle are made by the 
following diagrams : 



Nitrate of harytes, or a com]io.sition of nitric 
acid with barytes iu solution, is supposed to be 
mixed with sulphate of soda or a com oinalion of 
sulphuric acid and soda, the results lire suljihate 
of barytes and nitrate of soda as indicated by the 
diagonal linc.s. 

197. A still more complete view of the re- 
suUiiig changes is presented by the following 
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diagram ; tne origina. compounds being placed 
on the outside of the vertical tockets, and the 
new compounds above and below the outside 
of the horizontal lines of the diagram, and the 
component parts being inserted within the 
diagram. 


Nitrate of Soda 


Nitrate of> 
Barytes 


Nitric 

acid 


Barytes 


Soda 


Sulphuric 

acid 


^Sulphate of 
Soda. 


Sulphate of Barytes. 


198 . In the instance of double decomposition 
it has been supposed that two series of affinities 
may be traced, and Mr. Kirwan proposed the 
term quiescent to express the one and divellent 
to characterise the other, tlie former tending to 
preserve the original compound, or resisting 
efforts to change it, the latter tending to disunite 
•t, and efl’ect new combinations. 

199. The above example is one In which the 
quiescent affinities are between the nitric acid, 
find the barytes, and the divellent between the 
sulphuric acid and barytes, and of course, the 
divellent must be more forcible than the qui- 
/‘scent affinities in order to effect the decom- 
position. 

200. But this hypothesis of ({uiosceiit and 
divellent affinities, or rather this mode of ex- 
plaining the phenomena that occur in conse- 
quence of different affinities of a complex kind, 
will be found illegitimate in several instances ; 
the forces of attraction being v('ry materially in- 
terfered with by several extraneous forees, and 
circumstances, which now demand notice. 

201. i. (Quantity has a very powerful in- 
fluence upon affinity, thus if two salts be mixed 
together in certain proportions decomposition 
Avill ensue ; hut the same effect will not he pro- 
tluced in some other proportions. Hence a 
larger quantity may make up for a weaker affi- 
nity, and vice versa. 

202. ii. Cohesion greatly influences the 
tendency which bodies may otherwise possess of 
union and separation. Place in sulphuric acid a 
quantity of solid fluate of lime, and you will 
find but little action take place between the two 
materials ; hut rub the stone into powder before 
you immerse it in the acid, and a violent action 
is the immediate result. 

203. iii. Insolubility interferes with the 
chemical influence of afliiiity ; this indeed may 
be considered as having been partly stated under 
the head of colicsion ; but coliesion and solubi- 
lity are not in all senses identical force.s. It is to 
be remarked, moreover, that both insolubility 
and cohesion, under some circumstances, favor 
affinity. When, for example, to the compound 
of sulphuric acid with barytes (sulphate of ba- 
ryta), soda is added ; decomposition would be 
immediately effected were it not pre\ented by 
the insolubility and cohesion of the compound. 

204. iv. Specific gravity must necessarily 
act in aid of insolubility in interfering with 
chemical affinity ; and so must 


205 . V. Elasticity. Elastic fluids, indeeil 
it has already been remarked, have their partid ’ 
separated so widely, that although the bases d 
them may possess very powerful attractions fj 
the bases of others, the mechanical condition i! 
which the material exists by preventing approxi* 
mation prevents union ; and combination can 
often only then be procured where a strong me- 
chanical pressure is made to oppose this tendon^ 
cy to separate. 

206. vi. Temperature, as will shortly V 
stated more at large, has a most formidable in- 
fluence upon the circumstances of affinity; an 
increa^of temperature at one time assisting, at 
anothe^mpeding chemical combinations. 

20r. vii. C’hernical union is influenced in a 
most marked and important manner by the dif- 
ferent modifications of electricity. We have 
already indeed said enough to prove how very 
effective this agency proves in operating chemi- 
cal change, and shall have occasion hereafter to 
revert to the subjiict. 

208. To mechanical pressure, as influencing 
combination, wc have just alluded under the 
fifth head ; and enough has now been advanced 
to prove that statements of laws and principles, 
which go upon the supposition of affinity, as an 
aliStract power, must necessarily be erroneous, 
since so many circumstances, connected with the 
being of material substance, interfere with the ' 
regularity of its operation. 

20‘>. Wdiilt^ investigating the laws of chemical 
affinity, Bertholhjt thought that he had discovered 
ground to infer that bodies whose affinities are 


thus interfered with by extraneous forces, might 
otherwise be united iu every proportion. Ih; 
conceived also that * the affinities of acoinpouii<l 
are not newly acquired ; hut are merely the mo- 
dified affinity of its constituents, tlu; action of 
which, in their separate state, is counteracted 
by the prevalence of opposing forces. By com- 
bination these forces are so far overcome, that the 
affinities of the constituent are enabled to exert 
themselves.' See 96, et seq. 

210. Blemenlary affinities is a term applied 
by Berthollot to the individual affinities of con- 
stituents ; while he calls the action of different 
affinities present in one compound, resulting 
affinities. The term resulting affinity is used 
also to express the force with which a simple 
body acts on a compound. ‘ A simple body 
indeed may t:xert '|owards a compound both an 
elementary and a resulting affinity. If the ele- 
mentary affinity prevails, it will unite only with 
one of the principles of the compound, as when 
a simple body, by its affinity for oxygon, decom- 
poses nitric acid, and liberates its nitrogen in a 
separate form. If the resulting affinity he pre- 
dominant, the simple body will unite with uio 
w'hole compound, without effecting any disunion 
of its elements. From these views it may he in- 
ferred that wc are not in any case to deny the 
existence of an affinity between two bodies 
merely because they do not combine when pre- 
sented to each other ; for an affinity tffay he sup- 
pressed by the prevalence of opposing forces. 

211. The theory of Berthollet (says Dr. Henry) 
which promised, on its first developement, to 
throw new light on many subjects of chemica 
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nhilosophy, has lost much of its probability by 
L subsequent progress of the science. It is 
directly indeed at variance with the doctrine of 
definite proportions, which may now be con- 
sidered as firmly established. It is liable more- 
over, to the following objections. 

212. i. It has been shown by professor 
l^latfof Keil, that in various cases where two acids 
are brought into contact with one base, the base 
unites with one acid to the entire exclusion of 
the other. When, for example to a given weight 
of lime, quantities of sulphuric and tartaric acids 
are put, either of which would exactly neutralise 
the lime, the sulphuric acid unites with the lime 
to the entire exclusion of the tartaric. The 
same evidence of a superior affinity of the sul- 
phuric acid over that of the oxalic, is obtained 
by placing those acids in contact with as much 
oxide of lead as would exactly saturate either of 
them. Again, comparing the action of two bases 
on one acid, the same law is found to hold good, 
for when potassa and magnesia are mixed with 
,ust as much sulphuric acid as is required to 
neutralise either of them, the potassa seizes the 
whole of the acid, and no part of it unites with 
the magnesia. Nor can these effects be explained 
by any of those extraneous forces which Ber- 
ihollet supposes, in all cases, to regulate chemical 
action, or by any principle but a stronger affinity 
of sulphuric acid, than of tartaric or oxalic acid 
for the different bases, and of potassa than mag- 
nesia for the same acid. See 97. 

213. ii. Some of the cases which Berthollet 


tassa by that earth, for the insolubility 6f sulphate 
of baryta can have no agency till that compound 
is formed, which is the very effect to be ex- 
plained. 

21 T. We have thus preferred making use of 
Dr. Henry’s language in objecting to some of the 
doctrines of Berthollet, because the objections 
are stated in a perspicuous and concise manner. 
It must be understood, as indeed Dr. Henry 
himself admits, that the extraneous forces above 
adverted to, do in reality much modify attractive 
influences ; but ‘ they are entitled only to be 
considered as secondary causes, and not as deter- 
mining combinations or decompositions, nor as 
regulating the proportions in which bodies unite ; 
independently of the superior force of chemical 
affinity.’ 

218. It has been above intimated, that the 
theory of definite proportions, which in itself^ 
unincumbered by some of the explanations or 
elucidations of it, is now generally admitted as a 
system of facts, goes countijr to the views which 
Berthollet took of clieiiiical affinity. Under the- 
word Attiiaction the reader will find an account 
of this theory, we may here take occasion to re- 
peat its main and leading ])rincij)le to be, tliat 
when bodies unite, so as to form one compound 
only, that com])Ound always contains the same 
relative proportions of its components ; and, when 
two bodies unite in more than one proportion, tlie 
second, third, ixc., proportions are multiples or 
divisors of the first, a principle the development 
and substantiation of which have served to give a 


adduces to shew the reciprocal displacement of 
two bodies by each other from a third, are ex- 
amples, not of single elective affinity, in which 
three bodies only are concerned, but of complex 
allitiity in which the attractions of four bodies are 
lm)ui;ht into action. 

214. iii. In other cases, the consideration of 
the affinities of two A and B for a third C is 


complicated with this circumstance, that the 
neutral compound of A and B has an affinity for 
:i further portion of one of tin; ingredients. If 
then C be brought into contact with the com- 
pouifd A B, we may have acting at the same 
moment the affinity of C for A, which partly de- 
composes the compound A B ; and the affinity 
of the undccorn posed part of A B for that portion 
of 13 which is set at liberty. For instance, when 
nitric acid acts on sulphate of potassa, some ni- 
trate of potassa is formed ; and the sulphuric 
acid which is set at liberty, uniting with the un- 
dccomposed'sulphato of ])ota.ssa, composes a new 
salt, consisting of sulphate of potassa with an ex- 
cess of sulphuric acici. 

215. iv. It is a strong objection to the the- 
ory of Berthollet, that in some eases decomposi- 
tion happens, j^hich, according to his views, ought 
not to take place ; that in others decomposition 
does not ensue, which the theory would have led 

to anticipate. 

216. v. The theory is objectionable, inas- 
much as in several instances properties are sup- 
posed to operate before the bodies exist, to which 
I properties are attributed. It is inconceiv- 
i^ble, for instance, that the cohesion or insolubi- 
hty of sulphate of baryta can have any share in 
producing the decomposition of salphate of po- 


new complexion to the whole body of (bcniical 
science. Sec AnRAcrioNjand sec. 27 et setp of 
the present essay. The doctrine of (dicrnical 
Equivalents also explains these phenomena. 

Heat, Lalouic. 

219. Philosophers have frequently to deplore, 
both the natural poverty and artificial laxity of 
language ; the terminology of causation is often 
applied to the mere expression of effect, the 
idea of process is blinded with product, and com- 
mon perception is taken as an estimate of powers 
wliose real value and extent can only be apprecia- 
ted by other tests than those of fallacious feeling. 

220. That the sensation of heat which a body 
imparts, to a person feeling it, is not the true 
measure of tlie quantity of power producing 
this sensation, is exceedingly obvious to modern 
science, and, moreover, as it seemed inconsistent 
with that precision of language which philoso- 
phy seeks after, to confound the cause ot the 
sensation with the sensation itself, the word calo- 
ric was substituted for heat, when the power fell 
to be considered by the chemist ; an objection, 
however, may be fairly taken, even to this term, 
partly on the principle that makes the use of the 
word heat itself objectionable, and partly inas- 
much as a substantive notion is conveyed by its 
employment, when, in point of fact, the materia- 
lity of the power has not hitherto been demon- 
strated. 

221. Heat, or Caloric, so far as its chemical 
agencies are in question, may be considered as a 
principle and power opposed to cohesive attrac- 
tion, for its tendency is to separate the particles 
of bodies, to a greater than their natural distance 
and the varied susceptibility of bodies, thus to 
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be acted on by heat, determines, in the general 
way, the varied form in which they exist as 
more or less solid, or fluid, or aeriform. (See 
240.) 

222. But heat and temperature, as we have 
just intimated, are not to be confounded. By 
the latter term we are to understand the condition 
of a body, relatively to its power of producing 
the sensation of heat, and generally of occa- 
sioning expansion ; by the former, the chemist 
expresses the absolute quantity of the power 
present in the body, whether it be imparted to 
the sensations or not. The caloric of temperature 
or expansion is usually named free or uncom- 
bined caloric, the heat of bodies not thus de- 
monstrated was formerly termed latent, and now, 
usually, combined heat. 

223. The relative quantities of heat which 
different masses of matter in the same condition 
demand, to raise them to the same temperature, 
is nametl their specitic heat ; and those bodies 
which require most heat for such elevation are 
said to have the greatest capacity for heat. 

224. Now the capacities of bodies for heat 
considerably influence, of course, the rate at 
which they are heated and cooled ; those bodies 
having the greatest capacity which are the most 
slowly heated and cooled. 

225. From this law it follows that when 

different masses of matter are exposed to the 
same source of heat, they permit it to pa.ss 
through them, or into and out of them, with 
very different degrees of rapidity ; or in other 
words, they have various conducting powers. 
Among solid bodies metals are the best con- 
ductors ; silver, and ^d, and copper, being 
better conductors lanjAti , iron, and lead. 
Next to tlie metals fl^^^nond and topaz may 
probably be placed^^^^Bpss ; tlien ffinty and 
hard stony then soft and 

earthy bodies I^^^^Hjlpiistitution ; then 
wood, and, wool, and 

other porous 

226. * The diJ^HRonducting powers of bo- 
dies, in respeettHReat, are shown in the appli- 
cation of wooden handles to metallic vessels ; or 
a stratum of ivory or wood is interposed between 
the liot vessel and the metal handle. The 
transfer of heat is thus prevented. Heat is con- 
fined by bad conductors ; hence clothing for 
cold climates consists of woollen materials; 
hence, too, the walls of furnaces are composed 
of clay and sand. Confined air is a very bad 
conductor of heat ; hence the advantage of double 
doors to furnaces, to prevent the escape of heat; 
and a double wall, with an interposed stratum of 
air to an icehouse, which prevents tlie influx of 
rjeat from without. 

227. ‘ From the different conducting powers 
of bodies, in respect to heat, arise the sensations 
of heat and cold, experienced upon their appli- 
cation to our organs, though their thermometric 
temperature is similar. Good conductors occa- 
sion, when touched, a greater sensation of heat 
and cold than bad ones. Metal feels cold, be- 
cause it readily carries off* the heat of the body ; 
and we cannot touch a piece of metal immersed 
in air of a temperature moderate to our sense.* 
Brande, ' 


228. But heat is not only different in the 
quantity and readiness with which it is given off 
from bodies, but also in respect to its mode 
impartation to surrounding media ; it is not only 
sent out from bodies, and diffused over matter 
by general communication, but it is likewise 
projected in right lines with great velocity, and 
in the same manner, so far as motion is con- 
cerned, as is light. So great, indeed, is the 
velocity with which calorific rays are transmitted 
that Pictet found no perceptible interval between 
the time at which caloric quitted a heated body, 
and impinged upon a thermometer at the distance 
of sixty-nine feet. 

229. The first is called the heat of communi- 
cation, by which a tendency to equilibrium, and 
equality of temperature is brought into act* 
the second is named distinctly, heat of ra- 
diation. 

230. The heat of communication, then, as we 
have just intimated, and as its appellative, indeed, 
implies, diffuses itself freely through all matter^ 
and mingles with the air through wliich it is 
conveyed, while the heat of radiation, or radiant, 
or radiating heat, moves through air witlioul ap- 
pearing to communicate to the medium anv 
increase of temperature, and without beinc: de- 
pemlent on any agency of the medium through 
which it pa.sses: it even traverses a vacuum; 
and, on the other hand, it will pass throuijh' 
dense and opaque bodies, though by the inter- 
vention of these bodies its velocity is very gieatly 
impaired. 

231. The heat we feel in approaching afire 
is chiefly occasioned by radiation, while the 
general heat of the room is the heat oC comtin - 
nication. It must, however, be noAed, that 
radiation does not depend upon 

through which it passes, or rather Updh any 
agency of that medium, but appears "fo be tla 
same through all the different varieties of ai ri- 
form bodies, yet that the gases differ materially 
from each other in tlicir conducting pout*r. 
* Caloric, also, radiates from bodies at all tem- 
peratures, but the quantity radiated bears som*» 
proportion to the excess of the temperature ot 
the hot body above that of the surrounding me- 
dium.* Hence, if we have any number of bodies 
at different temperatures, in the v*cinity of each 
other, they may all, agreeably to the ingeniouiv 
theory of M. Prevost, be considered both as ra- 
diating and receiving caloric ; but the hot ones 
will radiate more than tliey receive, while the 
cold ones will receive more than they radiate. 

232. The process of radiation appears to be 
constantly going on from the surface of the earth, 
and it is partly on this principle that we are to 
explain why the heat which our planet is inces- 
santly receiving from the sun does not accunmlate 
to such a degree as to render it a less fit hah - 
tation for man. The period when radiation 
from the surface of the globe is most discoverable 
by its effects, seems to be during the night, es- 
pecially when the sky is perfectly unclouded , 
for a covering of clouds serves as ‘a mantle to 
the earth, and prevents the free escape of radiar 
heat. Under favorable circumstances, it 
been shown by Dr. Wells, that the temperatur^ 
of the ground, e.specially wdien its covering i 
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formed of Bome substance that radiates freely, is 239. The calorific rays (says tliis author) which 
several degrees below that of the atmospheric exist in the solar beams though incapable of pro- 
stratum a few feet above it. It is this diminished ducing illumination have all the physical proper- 
temperature of the earth’s surface that occasions lies of the rays of light, observe the same laws of 
the deposition of dew and hoar frost, which are reflection and refraction, and are only inferior 
always observed to be most abundantly formed, to a certain extent in their power of penetrating 
under a clear unclouded sky.’ Henry, See transparent bodies j hence the opinion may be 
^Ieteorology. advanced as not improbable, that they are of thr» 

233. The cause of radiation, or rather the same nature as light, only with less projectile 

principle upon which it is effected, has been the force, or existing under some modification which 
subject of investigation and controversy. Some renders them incapable of affecting the organ of 
have accounted for it upon the assumption of vision. From these solar calorific rays, there is 
heated bodies occasioning undulations in the air, a kind of transition to the rays projected from 
something in the same manner as the waving ex- heated bodies, displayed in the fact that the lat- 
cited by bodies when they emit sound ; but it is ter differ in their projectile power according to- 
said that the different phenomena of prismatic the temperature at which they are thrown oflf,^ 
refraction, and of solar and terrestrial radiation, those discharged at a high heat penetrating trans- 
are not satisfactorily explained by such an hy- parent media with more facility than those which 
pothesis. emanate at a lower temperature. We thus in 

234. It has l)een suggested further, that if we some measure trace the gradation into quiescent 

consider sensible heat in bodies to depend upon caloric ; while the facts, on the one hand, that the 
vibrations of their particles, a certain intensity discharge by radiation from bodies reduces their 
of vibrations may send off' particles into free temperature ; and on the other, that the whole 
space, and particles moving rapidly in right excess of heat in a body may be extracted from 
lines may, in losing their own motions, commu- it w'ithout any radiation, by direct communication 
nicate a vibratory motion to the particles of ter- to another; equally prove, that the principle dis- 
restrial bodies. (Davy’s Elements, quoted by charged by radiation and i)y slow communication 
Brancle.) We must, however, know more than is precisely the same: yet caloric in the state in 
we at present do, of the absolute essence of heat, which it remains in bodies producing temper- 
or whether it is matter or mere power before ature, and its effects, expansion, fluidity, &c. is 
speculations on its modus operandi can be .so different in all its laws from light, and there 
received as entitled to tlie character of le is so much obscurity with regard to any con- 
gitimacy. ceivable operation by which it should assume- 

• 235. The heating effect of solar rays, it has these different modifications, that the whole- 
long been known, depend much upon the color subject must be regarded as very imperfectly 
of the surfaces upon which they infringe, and understood. Dr. Hutton advanced an hypothesis, 
black and dark bodies are more heated than that radiant heat is light in a state incapable of 
those which are white or of light tints, circum- exciting illumination, founded on the inference 
stances dependent upon absorption and reflection, that as the heating power of the different species 
Hence the superiority of dark colored drosses in of visible light is not proportional to their power 
the winter se-.ison, and the prefenaice properly of exciting vision, there may be a S[)ecies of light 
given to light colored clothes during the heats of capable of exciting tenmerature without being 
summer. luminous ; see Light. This, however, is vague ; 

236. Professor Leslie has shewn that the phe- it does not account for the relatian of radi-ant 

nomena of terrestrial radiation are connected caloric to quiescent caloric; nor for the fact that ra- 
with the nature of the radiating surface, and that diaut caloric has none of the chemical properties 
those surfaces which are the best radiators of this of light, and it is even doubtful if light apart from 
heat are also gifted with the greatest absorbing has any heating power. Were the materi- 

power. on Heat. ally of caloric established, the hypothesis might 

237. Unmetallic and unpolished surfaces are not be an improbable one, that the calorific rays 
the best radiators and also the best receiver^f are oornposed of light and caloric ; that this 
radiant heat; while polished metallic substances combination may take place in different propor- 
are the worst radiators, and have the least absor- lions, so as to give rise to different degrees of energy 
hing powers. In experiments with metallic inir- predominant in the one or the other, and may 
rots, the whole nearly of the heat is reflected, and- extend even to the different rays of visible light, 
the mirror itself does not become warm ; but if which differ in the degree in which they excite 
it be coated with any unpolished, and especially heat. But all such speculations it must, he ac- 
unmetallic coating, as with paper, or paint, the knowledged, are deficient in precision and rest on 
retlvjction is then scarcely ^rceptihle, and the no satisfactory evidence. 

mirror becomes hot from tie absorption of the 240. We are now to return to the consideration 
radiant matter. JBrande. of caloric as a communicating and diffusive 

^ 238. The laws of radiant heat and of light are power. All bodies in nature are regarded as 
m some sort so similar that it has been imagined subject to two ojiposing forces, viz. the attraction 
they both depend upon slight modifications of of their own particle*, and the repulsive influence 
the same substance or power ; on this head we of heat (sec 221), and the degree of expan- 
cannot do better than extract the following sen- sion in bodies, in the genera way, bears a propor- 
tences from an author whose reasonings are tion to their temperature. It is upon this princi- 
generally acute, and whose language is always pie of the expansibility of matter by heat, that 
perspicuous, — Dr. Murray. ihe thermometer has been constructed— an instru- 
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inent of large utility both to enable us to. acquire 
and to state the laws and properties of heat 
Trom what has been observed however (220) 
it will follow that it is not the absolute quantity 
of heat that the thermometer indicates, but that 
it merely ascertains the quantum of one of the 
principal effects of heat. Some one body is taken 
aad the degree of expansion produced by lieat 
in that Jwdy observed, and it is then made the 
standard measure to which everything is referred. 
The stiindard, as is g(;ncrally known, is most 
commonly quicksilver, a (juantity of which is 
contained in a small gloho of glass, from wliich 
descends a long narrow tube (s('(,> TiiiiUMOM K i iai), 
and the quicksilver rises or falls according to the 
iBcrement of temperature. 

241- Expansion then or the dilatation of 
bodies may be considered as an almost universal 
consequence of an increase of temperature. But 
expansion and temperature arc not in all bodies 
profMjrtionate. Liquids exjiand more than solids, 
aeriform bodies more than Ii(]uids. 

242. Nor is the same degree of expansion 
produced even in the same solid or fluid body, 
at all temperatures, by the same increment of 
heat, in the general way llie expansion is greater 
when the temperature is higli than when it is 
low. The explanation of this fact is that the 
force opposing expansion, viz. t:ohesiori, is dimi- 
nished by the interposition of caloric hetween 
the particles of bodies, and therefore, when equal 
quantities of calorie areadd(?d in succession, the 
last portions meet with less resistance to their 
expansive force than the lirst. In gases which 
are destitute of cohesion, equal increments of 
heat appear on the contrary to l.io attended with 
precisely equal augmentations of bulk. 

24Jb Tire tendency of heat to produce an iMpiili- 
briurn has already been intimated. v\ll boflies 
in a given space soon arrive at an etpiality of 
temperature. T!iis is eflccted through tlu! medi- 
um of the air. ‘ W hen a heated ball or iron i.s 
exposed to the open air, the caloric: whic;]i is 
accumulated in it flows out, and its leinperature 
is gradually reduced to that of the surrounding 
medium. This is owing to iw'o distinct causes ; 
the air, immediately surrounding the ball, ac- 
quires ])art of the calorie which escapes, and 
having its bulk increased, i.s rendered specifically 
lighter and ascends. 'I’his is succc^eded by a 
cooler and heavier portion of air from above, 
which in its turn is expanded and carries off a 
second qiianlity of calorie. Hence a considerable 
part of the caloric which is lost by a heated body 
is conveyed away by the* ambient air ; a property 
,of which advantage is taken in the warming and 
ventilaling of apai Iments. But the refrigeration 
cannot be wholly explaiticfl on this principle ; 
for it has long been known that heated bodies 
cool, thougli with less celerity, under the exhausted 
receiver of an air pump, ami even in a Torricel- 
lian vacuum.* 

244. We have hitherto considered the proper- 
ties of caloric as the power itself is free or not 
permanently combined ; it wull be recollected 
however that we intimated its susceptibility of 
combination with other bodies, in such sort as 
to lose its general ebaraeteristies of a free power 
(see 222), and we now have to notice llie very 
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important doctrine of latent, or Gombined 
specific heat to which the reader will find sdpV^I 
reference made in the article Air. ^ 

245. Bodies in passing to a rarer from a den 
ser state, not only receive large increments n'f 
caloric, but they generally absorb heat; that ' 
they are made to receive and contain jnore hoat*^ 
than is evident to the senses, or even to the tlier* 
mometcr. And on the other hand an increase in 
the density of a body, is for the most, part at- 
tended by the circumstance of setting free a 
part of the caloric of .such body, which w*as be- 
fore in a manner locked up in it, or not bein^^ 
evidenced by lemjierature, is called latent beab 
]f you hammer a piece of racial, you make it 
hotter, that is, you increase its density and by so 
doing, let out some of its latent heat. In the 
same manner, you let out lieat from a liquid by 
converting it into a solid, and from a gas by 
bringing it down into the liquid form. Steam 
and boiling water, may be at precisely the same 
toinjierature, though in a pound of the latter, a 
much smaller (piantity of caloric is contained, 
than in a pound of the former; therefore in redu- 
cing steam to the state of water, at a given tem- 
perature, ytm of course set free a much great- 
er ipiantily of caloric, than by cooling down the 
same weight of water to the same measure of 
tern peratiire. 

240. Does this latent lieat of bodies, or that 
part of their caloric, that is not evidenced by ' 
temjierature, combino chemically with the mass? 

‘ Does ice, for exani])le, when chang<;d into water, 
form a chemical union with caloric, similar to 
that which exist.s between potassa and sulphuric 
acid f ’ Modern chemistry inclines to the negative 
of this view, since it is not necessary for the ex- 
trication of calorie from a body, that more 

1. -nergctic afliiiilies be brought into play, as in tlm 
c ist: of dislodgmenl of substances, or piinciplos 
from eoinjioumls ; it may be urged moreover, that 
it is not very easy to conceive that sort of union, 
wliicli iniplie.s tangible and demonstrable matter, 
in a principle the materiality of which, sis before 
stated, has not yet been brought to absolute 
proof. 

247. In further considering caloric as the cause 
of lirpiidily and vapor, it will be seen how 
influential the fact of latent, or specific, or com- 
bined heat proves, over several of the most im- 
portant processes, which are incessantly going 
ill the vast laboratory of liature. 

248. We shall take occasio»\ extract a few 
of the propositions, which we meet with iti Dr. 
Henry’s volumes ou the subject of temperature, 
and heat connected with liquefaction. ‘1. Ihe' 
temperature of ineltirig snow, or thawing ice, w 
uniformly tlie same at all limes and in all places. 

2. The sensible heat, or temperature of ice, of 
.32° I’ahrenheit is not changed by liquefaction 
A ihcrriioineler in pounded ice stands at 32 , 
and at the very same point in the water, which 
results from the liquefaction of ice. ‘3. 
ice, during liquefaction must absorb much caloric. 
Let it bo recollected further, that^ ‘the heat 
which is thus rendered latent, by the fusion, or 
liquefaction of various bodies, is not a constjin 
quantity, but varies for each individual body, 
and that tlie absorption cf caloric is often extCR' 
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«^ly effected by aclinnctiirft of Another body with Fahrenheit or still lower should be employed, i 
now, while the snow is in the process of liquefac- A few pounds are sufficient to con^eaHi largo ' 
tion/ These effects of cold, producing mixtures mass of mercury. By means of thirteen pounds 
gre so interesting and important, that we shall ex- of the muriate and an equal weight or snow, 
tract the examples given of them, in the work to Messrs. Pepys and Allen, froze fifty-six pounds of 
which allusion has just been made; adding some quicksilver into a solid mass. The mixture of 
10 them, from the same work, illustrative of the the whole quantity of salt and snow, however, 
fvolution or production of heal. was not made at once, hut part was expendetl 

249 . i. Dilute a portion of nitric acid with in cooling the materials themselves, 
an equal weight of water; and when the mixture 253. On a small scale it may be sufficient to 
lias cooled, ad<l to it a quantity of light fresh employ two or three pounds of the salt. Let a 
fallen snow. On immersing the tlicrrnoineter in few ounces of inurcury in a very thin glass retort 
the mixture, a very considerable reduction of , he iininersod, first in a mixture of one pound of 
temperature will he ohserveil. This isowing to each and when this has ceased to act, let another 
the absorption and intimate fixation, of the free similar mixture he prepared. The second will 
caloric of the mixture, by the litjuefying snow. nev(?r fail to congeal the (piicksilver. The salt 
2.')0. ii. Mix quickly together equal weights thus cxpcnided may be again evaporated and 
of fresh fallen snow, at 32"^ and of common salt crystallised for future experiments, 
cooled by exposure to a freezing atmosphere We now proceed to the illustration of the 
down to 32'’. The two solid bodies on admix- contrary principle, viz. that of evolving heat, and 
turo, will rapidly liquefy ; and the thermometer we shall continm: as above proposed, to extract 
will sink 32°, or to 0 ; or according to Sir C. from the same author. 

blagden, (Philosophical Transactions Ixxviii. 281) 254. i. Water, if covered with a thin stratum 

to 4° lower. 1 o understand this experiment, it of oil, and kept perfectly free from agitation, 
must be recollected that llie snow and salt, though may he cooled down more than 20° below 32°; 
at the freezing temperature of water, liave each a but in shaking it, or dropping into it a small frag- 
considcrahle portion of uneomhined caloric. Now ment of ice, it immediately congeals, and the 
salt fiHS a strong affinity for water, hut the union temperature rises to 32°. 

cannot take place while the water conti- 255. ii. J'.xpose to the atmosphere when at 
nues solid. In orde*' therefore, to aet on the a temperature below freezing, (for example, at 
salt, the snow absorbs all the free caloric required 25° Fahrenheit,) two equal (quantities of water, 
for its licquefaclion ; and during this change the in one only of which about a fourth of its weight 
free caloric both of the snow and of the salt, of common salt has been dissolved. The salinci 
amounting to 32° becoiiM's latent, and is conceal- .solution will be gradually cooled without freez- 
0(1 in the solution. Tliis solution remains in a ing to 4°. The pure water will then pro- 
liquid state at 0, or 4° below 0 of I’ahrenlieit ; gressivciy descend to 32°, and will there remain 
but if a greater degree of cold he applied to it, stationary a considerahhr time before it congeals; 
the salt separate's in a concrete form. yet while thus stationary, it cannot be doubted 

2.'>l. iii. Most neutral salts also during sol u- that the pure water is yielding caloric to the 
tion in water, absorb much caloric, ami the cold atmosj)h(fre, c(|ually with the saline solution, for 
thus generated is so intense as to freeze water, it is impossible that a warmer body can be sur- 
nnd, even to congc'al mercury. The former ex- rounded by a cooler one without imparting 
q>erime«it, however, viz. the congelation of water caloric to the latter. Tlie reason of this C(|uabh,‘ 
may easily he rep^aU^don a summer’s day. Add temperature is wdl exjilaiufd by Dr, Crawford, 
to thirty-two drachms of water, elevi'ii drachms on Heat, p. 80. WaU'r, he observes, during 
of muriate of ammonia, ten of nitrate of polassa, freezing, is acted upon by two different powers ; 
and sixteen of suliihate of soda, all finely jmw- it is deprived of caloric by exposure to a medium 
dored. The salts may be dissolved separately in whose temperature is below 32°, and it is sup- 
the order set down. A tluirmomcter put into the plied with caloric by the; evolution of that priti- 
sohuion, will show that the cold produced is at eiple from itself, viz. o*’ that portion which 
or below freezing; and a little water in a thin constituted its Huidily. As these powers are 
glass tube. Vicing iramcised in the solution will be exactly equal, the temperature of the water 
frozen in a few minutes. Various other freezing must remain unchanged till the caloric of fiuidity 
mixtures are described in Mr. Walker’s paqiers in is all evolved. 

the Philosophical Transactions, for 1787, 88, 89, 256. iii. The evolution of caloric during the 

Of), and 1801. congelation of water, is well illustrated by the 

252. iv. Crystallized muriate of lime when following experiment of Dr. Crawford: — Into 
mixed with snow, produces a most intense degree a round tin vessel put a pound of powdered ice, 
of cold. This proq^erty was discovered some surround this by a mixture of snow and salt 
years ago, by Mr. l»vitz, of St. I’etershurgh, and in a larger vessel, and stir the ice in the inner 
has since been aqiplied, in this country, to the one till its temperature is reduced to -f- 4° of 
congelation of mercury on a very extensive Fahrenheit. To the ice thus cooled, add a pound 
scale. The proqmrtions which answer best are of water at 32°. Onc-fiflh of this will be 
about equal weights of the salt finely powdered, frozen ; and the temqierature of the ice will rise 
and of fresh fallen and light snow. On mixing from 4 to 32°. In this instance the caloric 
these together, and immersing a thermometer in evolved by the congelation of one-fifth of a 
the mixtur'% the mercury sinks willi great rapi- pound of water, raises the temperature of a pound 
For measuring exactly the cold produced, a of ice 28°. 

•pirit thermometer, graduated to 50° below 0 of 257. iv. If we dissolve sulphate of soda ia 
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•water, in the proportten of one part to five, and common atmospheric heat to cause their tanA 
surround the solution by a freezing mixta «, it ous existence, and these bodies therefore 
cools ^ually down to 31°. The salt at this rally exist in the aeriform state. But in all ca 
point negins to be deposited, and stops the if we diminish atmospheric pressure we add ♦* 
cooling entirely. This evolution of caloric the facility of assuming this condition. 
during the separation of a salt, is exactly the re- water itself will boil, or in other words becom*^ 
verse of what happens dur^g its solution, steam, at a lower temperature when the barom^ 
Blagden, Philosophical Transactions^ Ixxviii. 290. eter is at 28 inches, than when it is at 31. Tl 
258. v. To a saturated solution of sulphate of the top of Mont Blanc, where the atmospheric 
potassa in water, or of any salt that is insoluble pressure is comparatively small, Saussure found 
in alcohol, add an equal measure of alcohol, that it boiled at 187°, so that the heights of 
The alcohol attracting the water more strongly mountains, and even of buildings may be cal- 
than the salt, retains it, precipitates the salt, and culated by reference to the temperature at which 
considerable heat is produced. Henry. water boils upon their summits. The following 

259. It can also be understood how import- pleasing and simple experiment is given by che- 
ant these laws and circumstances, with respect to mists. 


the latency and evohition of heat, according as 
bodies pass from one form to another, are in the 
operations of nature. All persons are aware that 
a fall of snow after a continuance of cold, pro- 
duces an atmospheric warmth, a fact which is 
occasioned by the evolution of heat consequent 
upon the formation of the snow ; and the same 
principle of change and interchange of the evo- 
lution and absorption of lieat will be found upon 
investigation to regulate or accompany the mu- 
tations that are incessantly going on both around 
and upon, and even within the earth. See Mr- 
1FOKOLOOY. 

260. It will easily be understood, from what 
has been advanced above, that calorie, whatever 
may be its nature, is a power diftused through 
«very modification of matter — in fact through 
the whole material universe ; that it is the cause 
of that condition of bodies called temperature; 
that it has a tendency to diffuse itself freely so as 
to produce a common temperatun; ; but that dif- 
ferent bodies, and even different forms of the 
same bodies, require very difl’erent quanti- 
ties of heat in order to manifest the same tempe- 
rature. 

We now proceed to a further illustration of 
these principles by considering caloric as the 
cause of vaporization. 

261. Throw as much heat as you please, into 
water after it has once boiled, but you will not 
thereby make it one degree hotter, provided the 
experiment be made under the common pressure 
of the atmosphere; but if you subject the water 
to a pressure more powerful than that unaer 
which it naturally exists, you may then raise the 
temperature of the fluid above the boiling point, 
and the heating of it may indeed be carried to an 
aliTiost unlimited extent, ])rovided as the tempe- 
perature becomes augmented you contrive an 
equivalent pressure. Now what is the cause of 
these effects ? Why is it that we are not able to 
raise water, under ordinary circumstances, beyond 
212® by any increment of heat ? Because at this 
point of temperature the fluid in question assumes 
a new form : it becomes steam ; this steam being 
at the same temperature with the water, but 
having a much larger capacity of heat than was 
possessed by the water, it becomes latent in it, 
or it becomes the heat of combination instead of 
the heat of temperature- 

262. Now different fluids change into the va- 
}/orous or gaseous state at very different degrees 
of temperature, some indeed only requiring the 


263. Insert a stopcock securely into the neck 
of a Florence flask, containing a little water; and 
heat it over a lamp till the water boils, and the 
steam freely escapes by the open stopcock ; then 
suddenly remove the lamp and close the cock. 
The water will soon cease to boil ; but if plunged 
into a vessel of cold water, the boiling imme- 
diately recommences, ceasing again if thS flask 
be held near the fire. 

264. The explanation of this phenomenon 
will immediately suggest itself to the reader. 
The confined steam over the surface of the water 
presses upon it and prevents ebullition; hy 
cooling this steam it is reduced to water, the 
pressure is thus taken off and boiling recommen- 
ces, from the heat being in sufficient quantity to 
cause ebullition without ])ressure. 

265. We have spoken of steam and vapor as 
identical existences ; but it may be said the 
former is visible, while the latter is not ; it is 
only, however, when there is a degree of con- 
densation in steam that it becomes at all visible ; 
and this condensation is a rcapproach to the fluid 
state. In like manner, we find dense fogs often 
produced when the weather becomes suddenly 
cold after having been very warm ; the matter 
which is now fog, and therefore visible, having 
been vapor and invisible at the former high 
temperature of the atmosphere. 

266. From what has lieeii advanced, the infe- 
rence will readily be made, that caloric commu- 
nicates its repulsive power, as it is expressed, to 
matter ; and that while this repulsive power tends 
to change the constitution of matter, it is chiefly 
counteracted by the pressure of the atmosphere ; 
for were this removed many bodies which at pre- 
sent exist as liquids, would become gaseous; .•'O 
that a similar effect will be produced in relation 
to the formative condition of matter by two 
causes, cither by diminishing atmospherical pn;g- 
siire, or adding caloric. It has even been proved 
that water, by great pressure, may be heatt!d to 
above 400° of Fahrenbcit without boiling, while 
ill vacuo it will assume the form of steam at a 
very low temperature. Then again under the 
common pressure of the atmosphere, pure ather 
will boil or become gaseous at 96°, while water re- 
quires 212°. So that as heat is the occasion 
of the resistance given to external pressure, so 
is the variety of existence, in matter dependent 
upon the susceptibility of its being thus influen- 
ceil by heat. Those bodies that are named per- 
manently elastic fluids or gases, are parts of tn« 
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constitution of the material universe, which, re- 
Quire more than natural pressure on the oae 
hsod, or more than natural attraction of heat on 
the other, to convert them even into a fluid state. 

267. It must be recollected, however, that 
both liquid bodies, and even solid ones that are 
in a certain degree porous, are capable of absorb- 
ing gases, but even during this absorption the 
temperature of the absorbing substance is raised 
in proportion to the amount and rapidity with 
which the gas becomes condensed or absorbed ; 
the great Taw always obtaining, that sensible 
heat is increased in proportion as latent heat is 
diminished, and that latent heat is increased as 
sensible heat is lessened. 

Light. 

268. 'When treating of the radiation of heat, 
we observed that several laws regulating it seem 
to be similar to those by which light is propa- 
gated ; light and caloric have indeed been con- 
sidered as modiiications of the same radiant 
matter, one at any rate being a common source 
or accompaniment of the other,.for bodies that are 
highly heated become at the same time luminous. 

269. The chemist, however, finds reason to 
regard light and heat as possessed of dificrent 
properties ; caloric, as we have see i, pervailes 
matter, and penetrates it, producing expansion, 
fluidity, and gaseous condition, and giving rise 
to the sensation of heat even when no illumina- 
tion is excited. Light produces chemical changes 
in bodies which are by no means, to say the 
least, in the ratio of the degree of heat pro- 
duced. Indeed, opposite effects of a chemical 
nature are in some cases produced by light and 
heat; as in the instance of nitric acid, which is 
changed into nitrous acid by exposure to light, 
while this last nitrous acid is converted into 
nitric by a proper application and due measure 
of heat. 

270. It would be out of pfacc here to treat 
of light in any other way than as a chemical 
agent, but it is necessary to state, that its in- 
fluence as a chemical power is most important 
and extensive. As, however, its action is for 
the most part displayed in detac'uing oxygen 
from its combinations, it will be necessary to 
♦feat of this last principle before any discussion 
of the qualities of the agent now under notice, 
in referi?nce to this particular, can be intelligible. 
We have already remarked, that light proves in- 
fluential often in promoting crystallisation. 

271. Light, in the state in which it reaches 
the eye, is not a simple body, but is divisible 
into seven primary rays, red, orange*, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet; this division is 
effected by the prism upon a ray of white light, 
atid, when they are trollectcd by a lens into a 
focus, the ray of white or uncolored light is 
again produced. Now these rays, as separated 
by the prism, possess chemical properties of 
various powers, or rather of different degrees of 
power ; and it has therefore been thought, that 
the solar beams consist of three distinct kinds of 

viz. rays of illumination, calorific, and 
oxidising rays, and rays that are dis-oxidising or 
hydrogenating. 

272. Light, though not penetrating and dif- 
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fusive among the panides«of matter in the same 
manner with heat, is yet capable in some 
instances of entering into a sort of con^inatioQ 
with bodies, and in different degrees, in some 
cases it is absorbed by the body, and again 
evolved, unchanged, and without exciting any 
alteration of temperature, and without being 
attended by anf circumstances analagous to 
combustion. Phosphorence, as it is termed, is 
an instance of this kind of absorption and evo- 
lution. The sea, when agitated in a dark night, 
often shows this phosphorence in a beautiful 
manner; the light flom the glow-worm seems 
to have been received and to be emitted upon a 
similar principle. The extrication of light, 
however, from what are termed solar phosphori 
is materially influenced by temperature. Attri- 
tion also evolves light from phosphorescent 
bodies. Light too, as we have intimated, is 
disengaged in various chemical circumstances, 
where nothing like combustion obtains. ‘ Thus 
fresh prepared pure magnesia added suddenly 
to highly concentrated sulphuric acid, exhibits a 
red heat.’ 

273. For measuring the relative intensities of 
light from various sources, an instrument h;is been 
contrived called the photometer. It is construc- 
ted on the principle that the power of a burning 
body to illuminate any defined space is directly 
as the intensity of the light, and inversely as the 
square of the distance. If two unequal lights 
shine on the same surface at ecjual obliquities, 
and an opatjue body be interposed between each 
of tliem and the illuminated surface, the two 
shadows must differ in intensity or blackness ; 
for the shadow formed by intercepting the greater 
light will be illuminated by the lesser light only ; 
and reversely, the otlicr shadow will be illumi- 
nated by the greater light ; that is, the stronger 
light will be attended by the deeper shadow. 
But it is easy, by removing the stronger light to 
a greater distance, to render the shadow which 
it produces not deeper than that of the smaller, 
or of precisely the same intensity. This equali- 
sation being effected, the quantity of light emitted 
by each lamp or candle, will be as the square of the 
distance of tlic burning body from the white surface. 

274. The photometer of Mr. Leslie is founded 
on a different principle, viz. that light, in pro- 
portion to its absorption, produces heat The 
degree of heat produced, and consequently of 
light absorbed, is measured by the expansion of 
a confined portion of air. A minute description 
of the ingenious instrument contrived by Mr. 
Leslie with this view, may be seen in his work 
on Heat, or in the third volume of Nicholson’s 
4to. Journal. 

27.5. In its construction it bears a considerable 
resemblance to the differential thermometer (see 
Tiieumometkr) ; and Mr. Brando has ascertained 
that by substituting tether, as in Dr. Howard’s 
modification of the differential thermometer, the 
sensibility of the photometer is greatly increased, 
and that it becomes most delicately susceptible 
of the impression of light. An instrument of this 
sort he found fully adequate to determine the 
comparative illuminating powers of different 
gases which cannot be done wlren the photometer 
is filled with air llenrif. See also Ovtjcs. 
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ELEcTRictTY AS A CifEMiCAL Agent. means immediately to be mentioned, has been 
276, As a chemical agent we say, for it is only brought into most comprehensive and siiccessfii 

in thi^ point of view that the power demands requisition, for the purpose of unfolding some of 

consideration in the pre.serit treatise; it is however the Jeading facts, the development of which 
necessary to describe generally the Tnodc in has proved of most momentous bearing upon 
which electricity is manifested or elicited, first chemical science mid art generally, 
in respect to those circumstances to which the 

adjective electrical would more strictly apply ; Voltaic, or (./alvanic biLECTRiciiv. 
and secondly to what is called galvanic or 282. Galvani was the first who accidentally 
voltaic electricity. observed, that contractions were excited in the 

277. If a glass rod be rubbed with a piece of limbs of frogs, by applying a conductor of elecl 
dry silk, light Will soon start out from its surface ; tricity to the nerves and muscles of the animal 
and if we then present to it some light bodies, He inferred from this observation, that the two 
as pieces of straw, tiiese will be first attracted and parts arc in different states, of electricity; the 
then repelled. The .same condition of surface one positive and the other negative, and that the 
will be produced by rubbing a piece of sealing- application of the conductor occasions the dis- 
wax with dry and warm flannel. In these cases charge producing the muscular contraction, 
the glass rod or the stick of sealing-wax are said Hut Volta took a different view of the subject,' 
to be electrically excited, and, when in a dark he proved indeed that (Jialvani’s hypothesis was 
room, a luminou.s appearance always manifests un.stal>le, by exciting contractions in conse- 
itself in the bodies thus heated. All bodies, cpience of establishing a connexion between 
however, are not su.sceptible of being brought different parts of a muscle or of a nerve ; and 
into this condition. Hence the distimrtion, in that to produce the effect, two different metals 
relation to electricity, of bodies into two classes, are necessary ; he showed also that in a similar 
namely, electrics, and non-electrics; the first way sensations can be excited; that when one 
affording electricity from friction, the non-elec- metal, for example, is applied to the under sur- 
tric.s being unsusceptible of tins excitation. face of the tongue, and another to the upper 

270. Bodies too, in relation to electricity, are surface, on bringing their edges into contact, or 
divided into conductors and non-conductors, the connecting them by a conductor, a peculiar taste 
latter being in hict electrics, and therefore inca- is felt. 

pable of conducting or carrying off the excited Zn.i. For some time, says Dr. Murray, the 
power, while a body which has the power of j»rosecution of these experiments, and the discus- 
thus conducting electricity, is necessarily not in sion of the <|uostions they involved, engaged 
an electri(! state, and therefore is a non-electric the ittentiou of philosophers ; at length the ca- 
or conductor. Gla.ss, resinous .substance.s, sul- piial discovery, by V^oltu, of a mode of 
phur, oils, and aeriftirm fluids are the principal augmenting greatly the Galvanic energy, de- 
non-conductors of eledrics, while the iioii-elee- mon.stratetl the falsity of the hypothesis, that 
tries or conductors are metals, earthy and saline its production is a proc;ess of vitality, introduced 
substance.s, and water. into science a new principle, and conferred on 

279. Bodies are considered further in their chemistry an instrument of nearly unlimited 
electrical states as positive or negative. When power. And this discovery, it deserves to be 
for example glass is rubbed with silk, a portion remarked, was not the result of accident, and 
of electricity parts from the silk and enters the scarcely in any degree of the progress of the 
glass ; the glass in this way becomes positive, department of knowledge with which it was 
and the silk negative, TSiow it is conceived, that connected ; it was the fruit of preconceived 
as in the instance of heat so with regard to elec- theory, or rather hypothesis, and, but for the ap- 
tricity, all bodies contain it, but that the plieno- plication of that theory, might for ever have 
inenon of its excitation or manife.station depends remained unknown. In this respect the pile of 
upon its equilibrium being disturbed ; the bodies V'olta stands unrivalled in the history of phi- 
cither acquiring more or less than their natural losophy. 

or orderly projiortion. 28-1. Under the word Electricity, in this 

280. Electricity is intimately connected both Eiicyclopiedia, will be found a more particular 
with heat and light; its production of heat seems history and account of Galvanism, as it is most 
dependent greatly on the resistance which a body commonly termed ; but the importance of the 
may oppose to its transmission ; yet the heat subject, in its bearing upon chemical .science, 
which it excites may be considered as in some makes it expedient that even in this place we 
sort peculiar, since the fusibility of metals from give a succinct statement of its leading prin- 
the electric action is not in a ilegree proportionate ciples. 

to the heat applied. 285. Dr. Henry, in his Elements of Experi- 

281. That light is connected with electric exci- mental Chemi.stry, treats of Galvanism under 
tatiou is shown by the lumirifuis spark which the following several items : — 

attends the transmission of the power from one i. The construction of Galvanic apparatus, 
conductor to another, and it ha.s already been and the circumstances essential to the excitement 
stated, and we shall immcdiattdy more particu- of this modification of electricity, 
iarly show, how influential it proves over chemical ii. The facts which establish its identity with 
combination, and chemical surface altogether; the electricity excited by ordinary processes. 

indeed, as stated in the first part of the iii. The agency of the electric or Galvanic 
pi esent treatise (see 169), the agent in ques- fluid (power ?), in producing chemical changes.^ 
tion, especially as excited into operation by tlie iv. The theory by which these changes in the 
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present state of our knowledge are best ex* 


m 


P y. The hypotheses, which have l3een framed to ; 
account for the origin of the electricity, excited 
by galvanic arrangements. And, 

^yi. A general view of the phenomena of 
electrico-magnetic motion, which, with the prin- 
ciples deducible from them, promise to throw 
light on some of the most interesting, but ob- 
stnire operations of nature. 

It will be for us to abridge the account of Dr* 
Henry. 

286. It has been stated above, that electricity 
is excited by friction ; but in Voltaic electricity 
friction is not necessary. All that is required 
is the simple contact of different conducting 
bodies witn each other ; and it has even been 
found by Dessaignes that two discs of the same 
metal, heated to different temperatures, give 
sufficient electricity to excite contractions in the 
legs of a frog prepared for the purpose. Con- 
ductors of electricity have been divided into 
perfect and imperfect, the former comprehending 
the metals plumbago and charcoal, the mineral 
acids, and saline solutions ; the latter, or imper- 
fect, including water, alcohol and ether, sul- 
phur, oils, resins, metallic oxides and compounds 
of chlorine. 

287. The least complicated galvanic arrange- 
ment, is termed a simple galvanic circle. It 
consists of three conductors, two of which must 
be of the one class, and one of the other class. 
In the following tables, constructed by Sir H. 
Davy, some different simple circles are arranged 
in the order of their powers, the most energetic 
occupying the highest place ; dr, what is of more 
importance, being most readily oxydated. 

288. Table of some electrical arrangements which 
hy combination form Voltaic batteries, composed 
of two conductors, and one imperfect conductor. 

Zinc, F^ch of these solutions of 

Iron, is the positive , 

II .i.„ Nitric Hcid, 


Tin 
I. cad, 


pole to all the . , ... . . 

metals below 


CoMier, i^aDdneg-ativc phunc acid, 

Silver, with respect to ^“' ammoniac, 

liold, the metals a- 

IMatinum, hove it in the 

I’harcoal. column. 


289. Table of some electrical arrangements, 
r^onsisting of one perfect conductor, and twt» 
imperfect conductors. 

SOLUTION OF 


potassa, 

Potassa, 

‘‘^oda. 


Copper, 1 

Nitric acid, 

Silver, 

Sulphuric acid, 

Lead, 

Muriatic acid, 

Tin, 

Any solutions 

Zinc, 

containing lacid. 

Other metals. 
Charcoal. 


290. In explanation of these tables, Sir H. 
observes, that in all cases, when the fluid 
"ttentitrua afford oxvgen, those metals which 
I OL. V 


have the strongest attraction for oxygen, are * 
those which form the positive pole. But whi^n ’ 
the fluid menstrua afford sulphur to the.tlfi^is, 
the metal, which under the existing 'blielim- 
stances has the strongest attraction for sulphur, 
determines the positive pole. Thus in a series 
of copper and iron plates, introduced into a por- 
celain trough, the cells of which are filled with 
water, or acid solutions, the iron' is positive and 
the copper negative; but when the cells are 
filled with solutions of sulphuret of potassa, the 
copper is positive and the iron negative. When 
one metal only is concerned, the surface opposite 
the acid is negative, and that in contact with 
solution of alkali and sulphur, or of alkali is 
positive. FJementi of Chon. Phit. p. 148. 

291. Of Simple Galvanic Circles. — When a 
piece of zinc is laid upon the tongue, and a 
piece of silver under it, no sensation is excited 
while the metals are kept apart ; but immediately 
that you bring them into contact a metallic taste 
is perceived. This instance affords an example 
of the arrangement of two perfect conductors, 
which are the metals, with one imperfect one, 
the tongue, or rather the fluids which the tongue 
contains. The metallic taste would seem to be 
occasioned by the excitement of a small quan- 
tity of electricity, from the contact of the metals, 
and its action on the nerves of the tongue. 

292. Compound Galvanic Circles^ or Galvanic 
Batteries. — ^The principle of these is the multi- 
plication of simple ones. Thus if, between a 
plate of zinc and of silver, a ])icce of moistened 
cloth, of the same size with these plates, be in- 
terposed, and brought into contact, a simple 
galvanic circle is formed, as in the instance 
above adduced ; but if these be piled on each 
other, in the order of zinc, silver, cloth, for 
several repetitions, we obtain a galvanic battery, 
termed from its discoverer the pile of Volta. Tl^ 
power of such a combination is sufficient to give 
a smart shock, as may be felt by grasping in the 
hands, which should be previously moistened, 
two metallic rods, and touching with these the 
upper and lower extremity of the pile. The 
shock may be renewed at pleasure, until after a 
few hours the activity of the pile begins to abate, 
and finally ceases altogether. 

293. The metals composing a galvanic battery 
may be more conveniently arranged in the form 
of a trough; a happy invention of Mr. Cruik- 
shank: in a long and narrow wooden trough, 
made of baked wood, grooves are cut opposite 
to, and at the distance of between one-third and 
three-quarters of an inch from, each other ; and 
into these are let down, and secured by cement, 
square plates of zinc and copper, previously 
united together by soldering. The space, there- 
fore, between each pair of plates forms a cell for 
the purpose of containing the liquid, by which 
the combination is to be made active. When 
constructed in this way the trough affords an 
example of a galvanic combination of the first 
kind (see the first table above), formed by two 
perfect, and one imperfect conductor. But it 
admits of being modified, by cementing into the 
grooves plates of one metal only, and filling the 
cells alternately with two different liquids, as 
diluted nitric acid, and solution of sulphuret of 

2 U 
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potassii. In this case we have a battery of the the copper end be similarly connected the !» • 
second order, formed by the repetition of one charge negatively. The shocks do not diL** 
perfect and two imperfect conductors. See the from those of a jar or battery, charged to a 
second thble above. , same intensity by a common electrical ml 

294. Other modifications of these galvanic chine. 

apparatuses will, as above intimated, be described v. Galvanism, even when excited by a single 
in the article Elvctro-GalvaNIsm. galvanic circle only, such as a piece of zinc, 

Here it may be sufficient to add, using the words similar one of copper, and a piece of cloth 
still of the author whom we are following, that moistened with a .solution of muriate of amino- 
evcry combination which is capable of forming nia, distinctly affects the gold leaf of the con- 
a simple galvanic circle, may, by sufficient repe- densing electrometer. If the zinc end be 
tition, be made to compose a battery. The uppermost, and be connected directly witli the 
combinations also which are most active in simple instrument, the electricity indicated is positive* 
circles are observed to be more efficient in com- if the pin of the electrometer touch the copper^ 
pound ones. the electricity is negative. A pile, consisting of 

295. To construct a battery of tlie first order, sixty combinations, produce.s the effect still more 
it is essential that a fluid be employed which remarkably. 

exerts a clu^mical action upon one of the metals. vi. The chemical changes produced by galvanic 
Pure water, entirely deprived of air, appears to and common electricity, so far as they have hi- 
be inefficient. In general, indeed, the galvanic tlierto been examined, are precisely similar. On 
effect is within certain limits proportioned to this last proposition it is necessary to dwell 

the rapidity with wliich the more oxidable metal more particularly, and, in so doing, we shall 

is acted upon by the intervening fluid. The still follow the author from whom, in the 
fluid generally used is nitric acid, with twenty present section, we have already so largely ex- 
or thirty times its weight of water. A battery tracted. 

which has ceased to be efficient has its activity 297. The most simple chemical effects, pro- 
renewed by emptying the cells of their liquor, duced alike by the agency of electricity and 
and uncovering the plates: wlien the cells are galvanism, is the ignition and fusion of metals; 
filled with diluted nitric acid, the apparatus con- when, indeed, the galvanic power is excited to 
tinucs active, even under the exhausted receiver a considerable extent, metallic wires may lie i*f- 
of an air-pump, or in an atinos)iherc of car- nited and fused, as is tlie case with a strong 

bonic acid or nitrogen gases. But if the cells electric battery ; but, in the former instance, tlie 

be filled with water only, all action is suspended ]>articles of the wire are not scattered to a 
by placing it under any of these circumstances, distance, as they are in the latter, since electricity 
Hence it appears that the oxidation of one or seems to act with greater violence than gal- 
both of the metals composing the trough is vani.sin. Actual combustion, al.so, of nietallir 
essential to the excitement of galvanic elec- wire.s may be eflecled both by electricity anti 
tricity, galvanism. 

296. .^Ire Calvanis/n and Electricih/ identical 298. But a much more remarkable action ii 

powers? — In adverting to, and discussing this exerted by the elective and galvanic fluids 
question, Dr. Henry points out the following in disuniting the elements of sevei^il combi- 
striking resemblances : nations. One of the first discoveries of the 

i. The sensation produced by the galvanic chemical agency of the pile, was its power of de- 

shock is extremely similar to that which is excited composing water. Two piles of any metallic 
by the discharge of a Leyden jar. Both in-, wire are thrust through separate corks, which arc 
fluences also are propagated through a number fitted into the open ends of a glass tube, in such 
of persons without any perceptible interval of a way that the extremities of the wires, when the 
time. corks are in their places, may not be in contact, 

ii. Those bodies which are conductors of elec- but may be at the distance from each other of 
tricity are also conductors of the galvanic fluid about a quarter of an inch. 

(galvanism?) as the metals, charcoal, and a variety 299. If the parts of the wire which project 
of liquids. Again, it is not transmitted by gbass, from without the tube, be made to communicate 
sulphur, and the whole class of electrics, which the one with the zinc or positive efid, and the 
do not convey ordinary electricity. Among otlier with the copper, or negative end of a gal- 
lir|uids, those only are conductors of electricity vanic battery, a remarkable appearance takes 
and galvanism which contain oxygen as one of place. The wire connected with the zinc, or 
their elements. positive end of the pile or trough, where it is 

iii. The galvanic fluid passes through air, and in contact with the water, if an oxidable metal 

certaii-. other non-conductors, in the form of is rapidly oxidisc?d, while from the negative wire 
sparks, accompanied with a snap or report ; and, a stream of small bubbles of gas arises. But if 
like the electric fluid, it may be made to inflame the wires e.mployed he of a metal which is not 
gunpowder, phosphorus, and mixtures of oxygen susceptible of oxidation, such as gold or .platina, 
and hydrogen gases. gas is then extricated from both wires, and may 

iv. The N'oltaic apparatus is capable of com- be separately collected. 

municating a charge to a Leydtn jar, or even to 300. When a stream of galvanic electricity is 
a battery. If tlic zinc end a pile, whether it made to act upon confined water,, oxygen ga* 
be uppermost or the contrary, be made to com- is given out at the positive end and hydrogen a 
municate with the inside of a jar, it is charged the negative end, and in the proportions whic 
positively. If circumstances be rpersed, and by their union compose water. At an esi X 
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oeriod of the enquiry it was found, however, 
bv Mr- Cruikshank, that the water surrounding 
the positive wire became impregnated with a lit- 
tle acid, and that round the negative wire with a 
little alkali. 

301. It was afterwards discovered, by Sir II. 
Davy, that the gases constituting water may be 
separately produced from two quantities of water 
not immediately in contact with each other; this 
,ery important discovery evinced the trans- 
ference of the elements of a combination to a 
considerable distance, through intervening sub- 
stiuices, and in a form that escapes tlie cognisance 
of our senses, l^ut not only the elements of 
water but saline compositions and even metallic 
salts were decomposed in the same way by Sir 
11. Davy, the acid element of the salt being al- 
ways collected at the positive, and the earthy 
or alkaline one at the negative side of the ar- 
rangement. Sir H. Davy even found that acids 
by galvanic excitation may be made to traverse 
o()posite principles without combination, or be 
transferred through solutions of alkali, from the 
negative to the positive side, while on the other 
hand alkalis and metallic oxides were found 
transinissable from the positive to the negative 
side, through intervening solutions of acids. 

302. These very singular and very riomentous 
discoveries rendered clear what before seemed 
(litKcult of explanation, viz, why, by the agency 
of galvanism on water, alkali appears at the 
negative and acid at the positive wire. Sir II. 
Davy ascertained tliat all water, however carefully 
distilled, contains neutral salts in a state of solu- 
tion. From these impurities the alkaline and acid 
( K rnents are separated, agreeably to a law which 
has already been explained. In the same way, 
also, the muriatic iicid and alkali arc accounted 
for, which some chemists have obtained by gal- 
vanising what was before considered as pure 
water; a fact which has been urged in proof of 
t!ie synthetic production of both these bodies. 
Absolutely pure water, it has been demonstrated 
Ity Sir 11. l)avy, yields nothing but hydrogen and 
oxygen gases. See UyuRoiiEN in the present 
treatise. 


303. Now it has been sliown that ordinary 
electricity, properly managed, is equal to the 
production of these curious decompositions ; and 
>t is fair to conclude, that galvanism and elec- 
tricity are modifications of the same power. 

304. A most imyjortant inference has been 
deduced from the discovery of these facts, viz. 
that hydrogen, alkalis, metals, and oxides, exist 
in a positively electrified state, and therefore will 

repelled by surfaces which are in the same 
Condition with themselves ; that they vvill, on 
the contrary, be attracted by surfaces that are 
tregatively electrified ; and oxygen, as also the 
^cids, in consequence of the oxygen they contain, 
being in a negative stale, will be attracted 
by positive surfaces, and repelled by negative 
ones. 


305. To apply this theory to the sirjnpU'.st 
possible case, the decoinposiiion of water, the 
hydrogen of this compound being itself positively 
electrified, is repelled by the positive wire, and 
^llracted by the negative one, while, on the con- 
trary, oxygen being negative, is repelled by tlie 


negative wire, and attracted by the positive one 
The flame of a candle, which consists chiefly of 
ignited charcoal, when placed between a pp^tivc 
and negative surface, bends towards the Utter, 
but the flame of phosphorus, consisting chiefly 
of acid matter, when similarly placed, takef a 
direction towards the positive surface, in the 
case of neutral salts, the negative acid is at- 
tracted by the positive wire, and the positively 
electrified alkali by the negative wire. 

306. Thus then, continues our author, a 
power has been discovered, superior in its energy 
to chemical affinity, and cajjable eitlier of coun- 
teracting it, or of modifying it according to cir- 
cumstances. Tlio ehemieal attraction between 
two bodies may be destroyed by giving one of 
them an electric slate, opposite to its natural 
one ; or the tendency to union may be increased 
by exalting the natural electrical energies. 

Further remarks on the theory of the gal- 
vanic arrangement, and on the points on which 
there is a seeming difference between \'oltaic 
and common electricity, will best be discussed 
under the ai tides Klecikicity and Galvanism, 
to which we refer the reader. 

PAIIT in. 

307. Having thus investigated, to the extent 
of our limits, the general laws and jirinciples of 
chemical action, we are now to jiroceed in our 
enquiries respi.'eting the individual substances, 
and their diversified compounds, the consideration 
of which comes uiidiT tlu^ cognisance of chemical 
philosophy; indee<l, the whole world of matter, 
as far as com|>osition is concerned, lies before 
us; there is nothing with which, in a certain 
way, the diemist has not to do ; and, as far as 
arrangement is concerned, we should now, had 
we been writing but some few years since, have 
adopted an arrangement of this vast mass of ma- 
terials, something similar, if not quite the same, 
as that pursued by Dr. Murray, in bis excellent 
work. We should have proceeded to treat of 
atmospheric air, or at least have here rijfcrred 
the reader to that portion of the work in whicli 
it is treated of; we should then have gone on to 
the consideration of wate r, and its base ; to 
acids, their bases and composition; to alkalis, 
with their bases ; to earths, and their bases ; 
metals, and their combinations ; and thence into 
the three great divisions of matter, mineral, ve- 
getable, and animal. 

308. The very curious and extensively opera- 
ting circumstances to which we have just re- 
ferred at the end of the preceding section, have, 
however, given rise to a modification of these 
arrangements, founded on tlie principle that 
bodies are divisible into two great classes, viz. 
electro-negative, and idectro-posilive. Upon 
such assumption is founded the division and 
arrangement which Dr. Henry adopts ; and it 
appears, to say the least, to have this in its fa- 
vor, that the student finds all along as he* goe:-\ 
more clear and decided illustrations of the inag- 
iilficeut discoveries of modern limes, and has a 
better opportunity furnished him for appreciating 
these discoveries, and of applying them to their 
respective purposes. 

309. This arrangement, therefore, we slial*. 

2 G 2 
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likewise, to a certain extent, adopt, although it 
TTiiiy be open, as what artificial classification is 
not ? to some objections ; it of course leaves 
untouched the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
or the materials of organic existence, which 
thi^l^efore, as in other treatises, will fall to be 
considered separately, and after inorganic exis- 
tence shall have been disposed of. The objec- 
tions which apply to the subdivisions, till recently 
very generally observed, of combustible and 
non-combustible, will be best stated, because 
most easily understood, as we proceed in our 
investigations. . 

310. EuiclTRO-NEGATivE BoDiEs. — Oit/fien. 
This is only known as a separate principle in a 
gaseous state of existence, and even in this state 
it is combined wi'h caloric ; in the article Air 
several siif)stances are mentioned as those from 
which oxygen gas may be obtained, and it is 
there slated, that the chlorate of polas.s yields it 
in the greatest purity. We have likewise given 
in that paper the general character and habits of 
oxygen, which need not be here repeated. 

311. Oxygen was long supposed to be the 
only supporter of combustion, and in the I.a- 
voisierian theory it was treated of as essential to 
that process. It is now found, however, that 
other bodies are equally entitled to rank as sup- 
porters of combustion, among which are chlorine 
and iodine. The hypothesis of combustion pro- 
posed by the French philosophers, has indeed 
Deen found altogether unstable, both as it respects 
ihe supposed necessity of oxygen for the pro- 
cess, and its condensation, and as it endeavoured 
to explain the heat and light at times evolved. 
Numerous are the instances in wliich oxygen, in 
the process of cornhustion, instead of being so- 
lidified, actually becomes gaseous during the 
operation ; the light, moreover, depends upon 
the combustible, and not upon the measure of 
oxygen consumed, and there are several cases of 
combustion, as just intimated, in which no oxygen 
is present. Combustion is much more probably 
dependent upon the electrical conditions of 
bodies, and ought at any rate to be considered 
rather as an intense chemical action generally, 
than de^iendent, as Lavoisier conceived, upon a 
particular principle or form of matter. It will 
be inferred from what has been advanced above, 
that all bodies acting powerfully upon each other 
are in the opposite electrical states, and heat 
and light may be evolved as a consequence of 
the annihilation of these opposite conditions, 
occasioned by their combination. 

312. Substances capable of combining with 
oxygen, afford one or other of the following 
products: 1. An acid. 2. An alkali, or earth, 
or 3. An oxide. 

313. We have already observed (see Aciu) 
that ihe theory of i^voisier, which regarded 
oxygen as the universal principle of acidity, is 
not consistent with more recent observations 
and discoveries; but that acids arc oflen the pro- 
duct of oxygenation will be seen as we proceed. 
It is not easy, as we have before remarked, to 
give very precise deiinition# of acids, since some 
bodies have all the other characteristics of acids 
at the same time that they do not ^part sour- 
ness to the taste : ' of the alkalis aim earths too 
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there is some want of precisioh in respect of 
their distinctive desigpiations, but they are gene, 
rally known by their tendency to combine with ' 
the acids, and by this union losing their indiv„ 
dual characters. See Alkali and Earth. 

314. Oxide is a term applied to bodi.-.s that 
have a less quantity of oxygen united to them 
than that which is sufficient to produce acidity; 
these bodies may often be brought to the con- 
dition of positive acidity by causing them to 
combine with more oxygen, and the loss of the 
acidifying portion of oxygen may be again so 
managed, and effected only in such quantity, as 
that the acid shall be re<luced to a stale of 
oxide. 

315. Chlorine, This substance was discovered 
by Scbecle in 1774. It was named by the dis- 
coverer ilephlogisticated muriatic acid. In the 
French nomenclviture it was denominated oxy- 
genated muriatic acid. It may be obtained in 
a gaseous form, by mixing black oxide of man- 
ganese with muriatic acid, and heating the mix- 
ture over a lamp in a glass retort. The gas is 
soon evolved, and may be collected over warm 
water very conveniently ; cold water soon ab- 
sorbs it. 

316. A mixture of eight parts of muriate of 
soda, three of black oxide of manganese, four of 
sulphuric acid, and four of water will, if pro- 
perly heated, evolve chlorine. 

317. This gas has a pungent and disagreeable 
smell of a suffocating kind, and it is of a yel- 
lowish green color, hence its name from 
green. 

318. It is heavier than common air; when 
dry it suflers no change by being subjected to 
the most intense cold ; but in its common state 
it may be condensed into a liquid form, and, 
when exposed to a freezing tempemture, the 
aqueous part of the gas is deposited in the form 
of crystals; this, however, is again taken up by 
the gas upon the re-application of heat. 

319. Chlorine is not altered by exposure to 
very high temperatures. When it is suddenly 
and greatly condensed, by mechanical pressure, 
heat and light are evolved. Electricity does not 
alter it. When a burning taper is introduced 
into a jar of chlorine, the flame becomes imme- 
diately red, a dense smoke is emitted from it, 
and it is soon extinguished. But many bodies, 
such as phosphorus, and even several of the 
metals, when finely powdered, are spontaneously 
ignited upon being immersed in chlorine, and 
burn in it very brilliantly. The combustion in- 
deed of phosphorus in this gas is vehement. 

320. Chlorine is heavier than common air, 
100 cubic inches weigh 75-375 grains. 

321. It was once imagined, as may be inferred 
from its former names, to be composed of 
oxygen and muriatic acid. It is now treated of 
as a simple body ; and the fact of its not being 
changed by electricity is in favor of this sup- 
position. 

322. Chlorine and oxygen unite so ^ to form 

oxides and acids. ^ ui * 

323. The euchlorine or protoxide of chlo.ine 
was discovered by Sir H. Davy ; it niay bo o ^ 
tained by mixing muriatic acid with chlorate o 
potass, and stirring the mixtu*^ with a platinu » 
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knife ; a yellow powder will be the result, which 
$ to be put luto a retort, and by means of a 
water batn, the teinperature of 150*^ applied; 
the oxide will pass off, and it may be collected 
over quicksilver. 

324. Euchlorine when gently heated explodes, 
expands, and becomes decomposed. Five part* 
in volume become six, consisting of a mixture of 
oxygen and chlorine gases, in such proportions 
that euchlorine must be composed of two in 
volume of chlorine, and one of oxygen, the 
latter being condensed into half its bulk, or by 
weight of 

Chlorine . 84*44 * 100 

Oxygen . 18*56 . 22*79 

100 . 

These proportions indicate that euchlorine is 
constituted of one atom of chlorine 36, -f 
one atom of oxygerx zi 8, and hence its atom 
must weigh 44. — Henri/. 

325. Combustion was in the T.avoisierian 
school, supposed to be necessarily attended with 
a condensation of the bodies, which unke du- 
ring the process ; but the circumstances attending 
the decomposition of euchlorine by heat, viz. an 
expansion of the elements, prove the hypothesis 
not to be well founded. 

326. What has been called deutoxide, or tri- 
toxide, or with more propriety the Peroxide of 
Chlorine, is procured by triturating fifty or sixty 
grains of the powdered chlorate of potass with a 
little sulphuric acid, so as to form a thick paste, 
wliich is to be put into 'a retort and heated, but 
not to the boiling point. The gas may be received 
over mercury. It has a lively yellow color, more 
brilliant than the euchlorine, and it is more ab- 
sorbable by water. Its saturated solution in 
water is of a deep yellow color, imparts an astrin- 
gent taste, and it may be kept unchanged in the 
dark ; tlie rays of light, however, decompose it 
and form from it chlorine and chloric acid. 

3!^7. Chloric acid. — Gay-Lussac, was the dis- 
coieier of this compound of chlorine and oxygen; 
it is obtained by adding dilute sulphuric acid to 
ihe chlorate of barytes ; but this is a compound 
that exists only in the liquid state; arul Sir IL 
Davy has even disputed the simple comUination 
of chlorine and oxygen ; he considers the liquid 
acid of Gay Lussac to be constituted of two 
proportions, in the atomic composition of hydro- 
gen, one of chlorine, and six of oxygen. Under 
the word Acid the reader will find it stated, that 
Dr. Murray has argued for the existence of hy- 
drogen as an acidifying principle generally, and 
t'ot as a mere constituent of the water wiili 
which substances are combined ; and this state- 
ment of Sir H. Davy, in reference to the compo- 
sition of the chloric acid, in some measure harmo- 
nises with that assumption. 

328. Perchloric acid. — In the process of ob- 
taining peroxide of chlorine a peculiar salt is 
onaed, which was first noticed by count Stadion ; 
fis taste is somewhat like the common muriate of 
potass. At the heat of 412'^ it is resolved into 
oxygen and muriate of potass, in the proportion 
of the former to 56 of the latter. From 
*» salt sulphuric acid at 28® disengages the 
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perchloric acid, which consists of chlorine and 
oxygen ; but it does not exist independent of 
water, or a base. See Chlorine, in the body 
of the work. 

329. Iodine. — ^This newly discovered wb- 
stance may be obtained from a solution of Irolp 
or barilla, or from the ley of ashes of marine 
plants, which furnish the mineral alkali. The 
loliowing process is given. Lixiviate powdered 
kelp with cold water, evaporate the lixivium 
till a pellicle forms and set aside to crystallize; 
evaporate the mother liquor to drypess, and pour 
upon the mass half the weight of sulphuric acid. 
Apply a gentle lieat to this mixture in the flask 
of an alembic, and fumes of a white color will 
arise and become condensed in the form of 
opaque ciystals. The iodine firsl passes into the 
receiver in the form of beautiful violet vapors. 
The ciystals are to be quickly dried upon blot- 
ting paper. . 

330. Iodine was first discovered in 1812, by 
M. Courtois, a manufacturer of saltpetre at Pa-^ 
ris. Vauquelin, Gay Lussac, ami Davy, have 
ably and fully investigated its properties. . See 
Annales de CViewiie, 90th, 91st, and 9.'jrd ypls. 
and the Philosophical Transactions for 1814. 

331. loiline, like cldorine, is electro-negative, 
and therefore introduced here. It is solid at the 
ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, hut ex- 
tremely vol'atile, and at a temperature somewhat 
under 80° emits a violet vapor. It produces 
a yellow stain upon the skin. It is sparingly so- 
luble in water, much more so in alcohol and 
aether. The color of the solution i.s yellow. The 
color of iodine is of a hUiisli black, its lustre is 
metallic, and its taste acrid. Its name is from 

violaceous, on account of its vapor being 
of a beautiful violet color. Its specific gravity* 
is = 4*946. 

332. Iodine combines with oxygen and with 
chlorine, and by this combination produces two- 
acids which have been named Iodic and Chlori- 
odic. 

333. Iodic or Oxiodic acid.-- This compound 
of oxygen and iodine cannot be obtained imme- 
diately, for iodine does not undergo change- 
by being merely heated with oxygen, or even 
with chlorate of potass. It is, therefore procured 
by the intervention of protoxide of chlorine. 
We may introduce iodine into a small flask, and 
disengage the chlovine oxide from,‘il by a due ad- 
mixture of chlorate of potiss ; ‘ or 100 grains of 
chlorate of potass may be introduced into a 
small retort with 400 grains of liquid muriatic 
acid of the specific gr*avity 1*105 ; annex to the 
retort a small globular receiver having a bent 
tube issuing from it, and passing to the bottom of 
a small fl*ask containing about fifty grains of io- 
dine; canffully apply the heat of a lamp to the 
retort, by which oxide of chlorine will be disen- 
gaged, and which will be decomposed and ab- 
sorbed by the iodine. A compound is then fornned, 
which consists of chloriodic and oxiodic acids. 
The former is separable by a gentle heat, the lat- 
ter remains as a whitg, semitransparent, sour, and 
inodorous body, very soluble in water. It consists 
of 1 17*7 iodine, 37*5 oxygen. ( Brande). 

334. lolhus acid. — Sig. Sementini procured a 
yellow fluid by distilling iodine and chlorate o( 
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potass together in equal parts, after trituration 
in a porcelain mortar. Tnis fluid has an slcid, 
astringent taste, and the name iodous acid has 
been given to it ; but the proportion of its ele- 
rnrats has not been ascertained. Quarterly Jour- 
hM'qfSi iicience and Art, xvii. 381. 

335. ddoriodic acid, or as it is called by Gay 
Lussac chloritre of iodincy is obtaine<l by the di- 
rect action of chlorine upon iodine, iodine ab- 
sorbing less than one-tliird of its weight of chlo- 
rine ; the union produces crystals of a deep 
orange color. Gay T^ussac states indeed that two 
compounds ar6 the result of this combination, 
the one, as noticed, of a deep orange color, the 
other an orange rod, the largest portion of chlo- 
rine being contained in the first. 

33G. Ghloriodic acid precipitates the salts of 
iron and other metals. 

337. Nattire of Iodine (From Dr. Henry’s 
Elements). Iodine, from all that we yet know 
respecting it, is to be considered as a simple or 
elementary body, having a very striking analogy 
Avith clilorine, which it resembles, firstly, in form- 
ing one acid by uniting with hydrogen, and a 
different acid with oxygen ; secondly, in its 
cfiects on vegetable colors; thirdly, in its affording 
witli the fixed alkalis, salts, which nearly ap- 
proach in character to chlorates ; and fourthly, 
in its electrical habits. Its discovery indeed lends 
strong support to that theory which considers 
chlorine as a simple body, and muriatic acid as 
a compound of chlorine and hydrogen. In the 
properly of forming ;m acid, whetlier it he united 
with liydrogen or oxygen, iodine bears also 
an analogy to sulphur ; and it is remarked by 
Gay I.ussac of the combinations of chlorine, 
iodine, and sulphur, with the elements of water, 
that while the acids wliich tlujy resj)ectively form 
with oxygen have their elements strongly con- 
densed, those formed witli hydrogen have their 
elements V(.‘ry feebly united. Sulphur has the 
strongest afbnity for oxygen, then iodine, and 
lastly cliluriue. Hut for hydrogen, chlorine has 
a stronger attraction than iodine, and iodine than 
sulphur ; whence it a[)pears that the affinity of 
each of those bodies for oxygen is inversely pro- 
portionate to its affinity for hydrogen. 

338. 'riic source of iuditie in nature has been 
investigated by M. Gaultier de C.Uaubry. His 
first experiments were directed to the several 
varieties of fucus, the combustion of which fur- 
nishes the soda of sea-weeds. Ilefore these vege- 
tables are destroyed by combustion he ascertained 
that iodine exists in them, in the state of hydri- 
odate of potassa ; and that calcination only de- 
stroys the vegetable matter with which it is com- 
bined. As the hydriodate of pota.ssa is a deli- 
cpiescent salt, it remains in the mother liquor 
after separating the carbonate of soda, and most 
of the other salts, by crystallisation. In the 
course of these experiments M. I)e Claubry found 
that starch is one of the most delieare tests of the 
presence of iodine, and if adrled to any liquid 
containing it, with a few drops of sulphuric acid, 
iodine is indicated by a blue^^olor of greater or 
less intensity. In this way be detected iodine in 
the decoction of several varieties of j[ucus ; but 
be wa.s unable to discover the slightest trace of 
it in sea-water. The fucus saccharinus yielded 
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it most abundantly ; and, in order to obtain it b* 
the cheapest and easiest process, he recommend^ 
that we should submit this fucus, dried and re* 
duced to powder, to distillation with sulphurj^. 
acid. 

339. In the Addenda to Dr. Henry's Elementfl 
we meet with the following additional notification 
in reference to the source &c. of iodine : ‘ Tlie 
only known sources of iodine were certain vege- 
tables and some marine molluscac, till Vauquelin 
discovered it a few months since in the specimen 
of a mineral, sent from Mexico, under the name 
of * V’iigin silver from Serpentine.’ The best 
method of separating the iodine from this sub- 
stance was found to be as follows : Five parts of 
the pulverised mineral were heated with two 
parts of caustic potassa, and a little water to 
facilitate the mixture; and kept some time in 
fusion. The mass was washed with water till 
the latter ceased to become alkaline ; a portion 
of the liquor saturated with nitric acid has the 
property of rendering starch blue, when a fi w 
drops of solution of chlorine bad been previously 
added. Of the portion insoluble by water, dilu- 
ted nitric acid dissolved a part with effervcscencii ; 
but there remained a yellowish substance resnu- 
blipg chloride of silver, whicli became orun-40 
colored by heat, and passed to a greenish yellow, 
on cooling. This substance was iodine of silver. 

340. The alkaline liquor afforded hydriodaio 
of pota.ssa, by saturating the alkali with sulphuric 
acid, evaporating to dryness, and adding alcohol, 
which took up the hyilriodate only, leaving the 
sulphate of potassa. The whole iodine thus ex- 
tracted from 100 grains of the ore, Fauquelin 
calculates at 18,^ grains ; and on reviewing t!ie 
composition of the ore, the other ingredients of 
which were .sulplnir, lead and silver, he considers 
it as mo.st probable that all the iodine contained 
in the native mineral was united with the latter 
metal. It is probable that with this clue to more 
perfect analysis, iodine will be found in othc 
minerals, and especially in ores of silver, foi 
which metal it has like chlorine a strong attrac- 
tion. Ann. de Chym. et de P/tys. xxix. 991. 

341. Fluorine. This is a principle which 
has not hitherto been obtained in a separate state; 
it seems to be united vyith hydrogen in the fluoric 
acid; this acid, like the muriatic, appears to be 
composed of hydrogen, and a peculiar base, 
which base in the instance before us, has been 
denominated fluorine by Sir H. Davy; and ])htore 
from (pOopioQy destructive, by Amp^’re : it possesses 
a negative electric energy, which is proved by its 
being determined to the positive pole. 

342. It exists in the fluor spar, a mineral found 
in great beauty and abundance in Derbysliirc. 
This spar is stated to be composed of twenty 
calcium, and 17*1 fluorine. See Fluoric Ann*. 

343. Electro-Positive Bodies. — ^The bodies 
which fall now to be considered have been usually 
classed as inflammable or combustible ; to tms 
appellation. Dr. Henry very properly states, lha 
the same objection exists as to that of supporters 
of combustion. Against our author’s own clas- 
sification, it may, however, be <^bjeeted that 1 1 ’; 
title of electro-positive includes all .substan^ 
with the exception of the few just noticed. '‘* 
Henry, indeed, anticipates this objection, an* 
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proposes a subordinate division of elementary 
bodieS) that is of those bodies which have not 
hitherto been resolved into a more simple 

*%44. •• Those which by combining with 
oxygen, chlorine, or hydrogen, are capable of being 
converted into acids, but whicli have no me- 
tallic properties. 

345. ii. Those which cither decidedly rank 
as metals, or are so nearly allied to metals in 
their general habituiles, as to render it improper 
to assign to them any other place in a chemical 
arrangement. In the class of metals will be 
found a few bodies which yield acids when united 
with oxygen ; and one or two which are even 
acidified by combination with hydrogen. 

346. One great advantage, as it appears to us, 
in adopting this arrangement, is, as above-inti- 
mated, that it preserves in the student’s mind a 
constant recollection of the great ^iriiiciples of 
electro-chemical science, and of the immense 
benefit these new views have already conferred on 
chemistry, and still promise to confer. 

347. In Mr. Brande’s Manual, which cannot he 
too highly recommended to the student, the fol- 
lowing substances are introduced for considera- 
tion in his division, under the title of Simple 
Acidifiable and Inflammable Substances ; and 
he prefaces the notice of them by stating ‘that the 
bodies belonging to this class are electro-])Ositive, 
and consequently, when separated from their com- 
binations with the substances described in the last 
chapter, (oxygen, chlorine, iodine), l)y Voltaic 
electricity ; they are attracted by the negative 
surface. With very few exceptions they com- 
bine with the three supporters of combustion 
alieady described, and of these compounds one 
or more are acids. They are six in nuinher. 
1. Hydrogen. 2. Nitrogen. 3. Sulphur. 4. Phos- 
phorus. 5. Carbon. 6. Boron. The plan that 
we are about to pursue will l(*ad to the investi- 
gation of those bodies and principles, almost in 
the direct order, tints adopted by Mr. Brande. 
They are all acidifiable, but not all in strict pro- 
priety combustible or inflammable bodies. 

348. IlYonoGEN. See Am, p. 381. — Hy- 
drogen exists in a state of gas, or, in other words, 
it is combined with caloric, anti probably with 
electricity and light, to such an extent as to oc- 
casion its gaseous constitution, and from this 
combination we cannot separate it any other 
other way than by causing it to combine with 
some other substance. This gas was first atten- 
tively examined by Mr. Cavendish ; it was for- 
merly termed inflammable air. It maybe prepared 
I>y the action of dilute sulphuric acid upon iron 
filings or upon zinc. ^The gas will escape, and 
may be collected in the usual inatmer. Mr. Do- 
novan has propo.sed, in order to purify the gas 
from admixture with sulphuretted hydrogen 
and carbonic, that we .should first agitate common 
hydrogen with lime water during a few minutes ; 
next with a little “nitrous acid ; afterwards with a 
solution of green sulphate of iron, and finally 
with water. Dr. Henry, in alluding to thi.s pro- 
posal, says it appears to him tliut the carbonic 
ncid, and sulphuretted hydrogen, may equally 
Well he removed by the sim|)!e process of washing 
tho cpido ga-^, either witti lime-water or with a 
’•‘'•uiion of c.iijslic 
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349. For the properties and peculiarities of 
hydrogen gas, we refer to the article Air; but 
we may quote in this place an illustration which 
is given in Dr. Henry's work, of the fact that 
elastic fluids or gases penetrate each other, and 
become thoroughly mixed under all circum- 
stances; in this, diflering from common or ir*- 
clastic fluids (liquids) which are capable of a re- 
maining in contact with each other for a lon<'‘ 
time without admixture. 

320. ‘ Provide two glass vials, each of the ca- 
pacity of about ;m ounce measure, and also a 
tube open at both ends, ten ihthes long, and 
l-20th inch bore. At each end the tube is to be 
passed through a perforated cork, adapted to the 
necks of the vials. Fill one of the bottles with 
hydrogen gas, and the other with oxygen gas ; 
place the latter on a table with its mouth up- 
wards ; and into this insert the tube secured by 
its coric. -Then bolding the hydrogen bottle with 
its mouth downwards, lit it upon the cork at the 
top of the tube. The two bottles thus connected, 
are to be suffered to remain in this perpendicular 
position. After standing two or three, hours, 
separate the vials and apply a lighted taper to 
their mouths, when it will almost certainly oc- 
casion an explosion in both. The hydrogen gas, 
though sixteen times lighter than the oxygen, 
must, therefore, have descended through the tube 
from the upper into the lower vial ; and the 
oxygen gas, contrary to what might have been 
expected from its greater weight, must have as- 
.sceiided through the tube, and displaced the 
lighter hydrogen.’ 

3.51. Hi/dro^( n and Oxygen. (JJ'^afer .) — Mix 
two volumes of hydrogen gas with oru; volume 
of oxygen gas, and inflame the mixture by the 
electric spark in a proper apparatus; the gases 
will by this treatment disappear totally, and the 
inner surface of the vessel will be moistened 
with a fluid which will be found to be pure 
water, and eipial in weight to the gases which 
have disappeared. 

3.52. Again, expose pure water to the action 
of X'oUaic electri< ity, and you resolve it into 
hydrogen, which will be disengaged at tlie nega- 
tive pole, and oxygen will be disengaged at the 
positive pole; the hydrogen will be two volumes, 
the oxygen one, so that water is demonstrated 
both by synthesis and analysis to be formed of 
hydrogen and oxygen, in the proportion of two 
volumes of the former to one of the latter. 

3.53. Under the word Water, in the body of 
the work, we shall enter into a disquisition on its 
properties ; it may be here generally .state<l, that 
in its ordinary arul natuiM state, such as spring 
and river water, it always contains air, and that 
it is always so.jfar combined with foreign sub- 
stances as considerably to interfere with its ab- 
stract existence. The water immediately from 
rain is purer, but even this always contains some 
of the atmospherical elements, and also some 
traces of vegetable or animal matter. Even 
after water has been distilled, some impurities or 
particles of foreign matter remain in it, and to 
render it completely free from these impregiia- 
licns, it rcTjuires to he slowly and carefully re- 
distilled. More or less of water is ever con- 
lainetl in the air of the atmosphere, even in the 
(Irycst weather, and many bodies, from mere ex- 
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posure to the atmospherei will abstract a petition 
of it, or in other words of its moisture; such 
are the deliquescent salts mentioned under 
the nead of crystallisation. Whether aqueous 
fluids exist in the atmosphere chemically com* 
bined, or merely mechanically mixed, has been 
made a (question ; or rather, it has been debated 
whether it is chemical solution or mere calorific 
influence which retains that portion of fluid in 
the air which is capable of beiin? deposited by 
an alteration of circumstances ; it is most con- 
sistent with the general analogy of material ex- 
istence, perhaps, to suppose the latter to be the 
case. 

354. M. Thenard has shown that an additional 
quantity of oxygen may be made to unite with 
water, so as to constitute a very different pro- 
portion of hydrogen and oxygen in composition, 
than the proportion of water. This combination 
is effected by moans of the peroxide of barium, 
a substance afterwards to be described. See 
Quarterly Journal of Science and Art, vol. viii. 
p. 114, J15. 

355. Ih/drogen with Chlorine, Muriatic Acid, 
or, moVe consistently with the new theory and 
nomenclature, Hydro-chloric Acid. — Mix equal 
quantities of hydrogen and chlorine, and expose 
them to the action of a lighted taper, or even to 
the direct action of the sun’s rays, an explosion 
or detonation will take place; the same effect 
will be produced by Voltaic electricity, showing, 
says Mr. Brande, a curious i^nalogy between 
electric and ^lar light; for ordinary artificial 
light docs nut< accelerate the combination (see 
Brande's account in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of 1820). I'he produce of the union of 
equal parts of chlorine, whether effected sud- 
denly and with explosion, or silently, is muriatic, 
or more properly speaking, hydrochloric acid gas. 

356. Tjhis acid is procurable by otlier methods ; 
it may be obtained by pouring sulphuric acid on 
common salt, the sulphuric acid unites in this 
case with the base of the salt, and the muriatic 
acid is evolved in the form of gas. 

357. Muriatic acid gas has a pungent smell, 
it is caustic in its action upon the skin, it ex- 
tinguishes ffame, it is heavier than common air. 
Its specific gravity is stated by Gay I.ussac to 
be 1*278 ; 100 cubic inches, according to Mr. 
Brando, weigh 38-8 grains. It is very rapidly 
absorbed by water, and, when dissolved in that 
fluid, it forms the liquid muriatic acid, for the 
mode of preparing which, and for the theory of 
its formation, see Hydrochloric Acid. 

358. This acid in a liquid state manifests the 
following properties. It emits sufibcating 
■whitish fumes, it affords muriatic gas by being 
heated with heat. When diluted with water 
an elevation of temperature occasionetl ; it 
combines freely with the alkalis and xvith most 
of the earths, both in their camstii., or rather pure, 
and their carbonated states, it is specifically 
heavier than water. When brought into contact 
with any substance containing oxygen in a state 
of loose combinatiqn^ its hydrogen unites with 
this oxygen, forming water, while the chlorine 
becomes libernted in fhe state of gas. Indeed 
chlorine is procured in this way, but usual 
not ^( employ .the already formed liquid acid 
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for the purpose, but to use the materials that 
have the power of furnishing the acid gas as till 
chloride of sodium (common salt), oxide of 
manganese, and sulphuric acid. 

359. On the theories which have prevailed 

respecting Chlorine and Muriatic Acid Ajj 

these have an important bearing upon the lei 
gitimacy of the new electro-chemical doctrines 
we shall take the liberty of extracting verbatim’ 
the account of them, found in Dr. Henry’s 
volumes. , * There are few subjects,' says 

Dr. Henry, ‘ respecting which the opinions of 
chemists have undergone such frequent changes 
as concerning the nature of chlorine and of 
muriatic acid. The views originally taken by 
Scheele, the illustrious discoverer of the former 
substance, was that the muriatic acid is com- 
pounded of a certain base, and an imaginary 
principle called phlogiston (see part 1st.); and 
that by the action of certain bodies it became 
dephlogistic-dted, or deprived of that supposed 
principle of inflammability. It was afterwards 
found, however, that all bodies which are capa- 
ble of producing this change in muriatic acid 
contain oxygen, and that their portion of oxygen 
is diminished by the process. It appeared, 
therefore, to be an obvious conclusion, that whai. 
takes place in the action of metallic 'oxides on 
muriatic acid, is simply the transference of 
oxygen from the oxide to muriatic acid; and, 
conformably with this theory, the resulting gas 
received the name of oxygenated muriatic, or 
oxymuriatic acid. Sir 11. Davy was led by his 
early experiments to modify in some degree tliii 
view of the theory of the process ; and to con- 
sider the muriatic acid as a compound of a cer- 
tain basis with water ; and the oxymuriatic acid 
as a compound of the ssime basis witli oxygen. 
This motl ideation was rendered necessary by the 
fact, that when a metallic body is heated in muriatic 
gas, oxymuriatic acid is obtained, and water ap- 
pears in a separate stale. It was evident, there- 
fore, that muriatic acid gas must either contain 
water ready formed, or the elements of water, 
or hydrogen capable of composing water with 
the oxygen of the oxide. But at a subsequent 
period, the same distinguished philosopher was 
induced by the experiments of Gay I.ussac and 
Thenard, as well as by his own researches, to 
form a different theory on the subject. Oxy- 
murialic acid he now considers a.s a simple or 
undecompoimded substance ; and muriatic acid 
as a compound of tliat simple substance with 
hydrogen. To convert the muriatic acid into 
chlorine wc have only, according to this view, 
lo abstract hydrogen from the muriatic acid ; and 
this, it is believed, is all that is effected by the 
action of those oxides which are adapted to the 
purpose. Again, to convert chlorine into mu- 
riatic acid, we have only to combine it with 
hydrogqn ; and accordingly, the simple mixture 
of one measure of each of these gases, when ex- 
posed for a short time to the sun’s rays, or ex- 
ploded by an electric spark, affords two measures 
of muriatic acid gas. 

360. The oxymuriatic acid, or chlorine, as Nr 
II. Davy proposes to call it, in order to avoi 
all cooni^xion of its name with hypotbetica 
views, “ii supposed also to unite at once wi 
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the metals, without r^uiriog, like the sulphuric, 
nitric, and other acids, that the metals should 
first be in the state of oxides. In proof of this 
theory it appears to be sufficiently established, 
(hat no oxygen can be obtained either alone, or 
in a state of combination with combustible 
bodies added for the purpose, from the com- 
pounds of chlorine ana metals. The analyses, 
however, of the metallic muriates, as they were 
formerly considered, remain unimpeached by 
this change of theory. All that is necessary to 
transmute in ideas a muriate, into a compound of 
chlorine, is to deduct the oxygen from the me- 
tallic oxide ; and adding to it the muriatic acid, 
to consider the same as chlorine. For example, 
muriate of soda, deprived of all water, con- 
sists. 

On the old theory, of muriatic acid 4G*7 28 

Sodacompo^dof 5^3 33 

100 60 

Jn the old theory, chloride of sodium consists of 
Sodium .... 40 24 

Chlorine .... 60 36 

100 60 

On the discarded tlieory of oxymuriatic acid, 
that supposed compound was stated to be con- 
stituted of three volumes of muriatic acid gas, -f- 
1 volume of oxygen condensed into 2 voluines, 
and by weight of 

Oxygen . . 22-22 8 

Muriatic acid . 77-78 28 


100 36 

361. According to this view, the atom of dry 
muriatic acid (hydrogen being unity, and oxygen 
8), would be equivalent to 28 ; and this -f 8 
(1 atom of oxygen), would give 36 fo^the atom 
of oxymuriatic acid. The latter number, in- 
deed, still represents the atom of chlorine as de- 
duced from the fact, that it unites with an equal 
volume of hydrogen gas, and is 36 limes speci- 
lically heavier than that inflammable gas. We 
may consider then, 60 parts of common salt as 
composed, according to the old view, of 28 
parts dry muriatic acid, and 32 parts of soda, 
(rz 24 sodium and 8 oxygen), or of 24 sodium 
-f 36 chlo»ine, according to the new theory. 

362. It is remarkable, that there is hardly any 
fact connected with the chemical history of 
chlorine and muriatic acid, that does not admit 
of beirig almost as well explained upon the hy- 
pothesis that chloriu^is compound, as upon 
that of its being a simple substance. On the 
whole, however, the weight of evidence is very 
much in favor of the new, or rather the revived 
opinion of its eletnentary nature, especially since 
me discovery of iodine ; and I have little scruple, 
therefore, in adopting it, as affording the most 
simple and satisfactory explanation of pheno- 
mena, as well as the best ground-work for a 
conspicuous arrangement of the objects of che- 
mistry. The reader who wishes to examine 
oily the evidence for both opinions, i$ referred 
0 the controversy between Dr. Murray and .T. 
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Davy, in the 34th volume of Nicholson's Jour 
nal ; to Sir H. Davy’s paper, in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1818, p. 169 ; to the 
8th vol. of Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh; the Annals of Philosophy, 12th 
vol. 379, and xiii, 26, 285 ; and to a paper by 
Mr. R. Phillips in the new scries of that work,, 
vol. 1st, p. 27, on the action of chlorides on 
water/ Henry, 

363 Hydrogen and Iodine. — When iodine is- 
presented to nascent hydrogen, a union is produced 
and a gaseous acid is the result, which is named 
hydriodic acid. This gas is best prepared in 
any quantity, by the action of moistened iodine, 
upon phosphorus It is received over mercury, 
but, as it is soon decomposed by that metal, it 
should be transferred as soon as possible into 
an exhausted vessel. 

304. This acid is colorless, and has an ex- 
tremely sour taste ; it smells like muriatic acid. 
Its specific gravity, as compared with hydrogen, 
is given as 59*3 to 1 ; 100 cubic inches weighing 
133-6 grains. 

365. In a liquid form it is best procured by 
pissing sulphuretted hydrogen through a mix- 
ture of iodine and water ; sulphur becomes de- 
posited, and, on healing and filtering the liquor, 
we obtain a pure solution of hydriodic acid. 

366. This liquid acid is slowly decomposed 
by the action of atmospheric air, its hydrogen 
is attracted by the oxygen of the air, and a por- 
tion of iodine is thereby rendi^red free, wnich 
colors the liquor. It is likewise decomposed 
by concentrated sulphuric, by nitric acid, and 
by chlorine. \’^ollaic electricity rapidly decom- 
poses the liquid add, iodine appearing at the 
positive, and hydrogen at the negative pole. 
Although the acid gas sx> powerfully acts upon 
mercury, the liquid acid does ngt^ijiffect it. 
Those bodies called oxides, in whicb'Sl oxygen 
is loosely combined, readily deccnl|pose the 
acid, and neutral salts are obtained, called hy- 
driodates; a process of preparing the hydriodate 
of pota.ss, is given in the new series of the An- 
nals of Philosophy, vol. vii. p. 48. We men- 
tion this on account of the salt having lately been 
employed as an important article in medicine. 
Sec Mf.picink. 

367. Hydrogen with Fhwrine ( Fluoric 
acid ). — ^This is introduced here under the pre- 
sumption that hydrogen is its acidifying princi- 
ple ; ‘tliere appears,’ says Dr. Henry, ‘every 
reason to believe, that hydrogen is the acidifying 
principle of fluoric acid, and that, in the same 
manner as hydrochloric acid is constituted of 
chlorine united with hydrogen, this acid also 
consists of a peculiar base, belonging, like chlo- 
rine, to the electro-negative class of bodies, 
and rendered acid by combination with liydro- 
gen.’ To this basis, though not yet exhibited in 
a separate state, the name of fluorine has been 
given, and the acid has been lermecl hydro- 
fluoric. 

368. This acid may be procured in a liquid 
state, by distilling the powdered fluor spar, with 
twice its weight of strong sulphuric acid. Mr. 
Knight, in the seventeenth volume of the Philo- 
sophical^ Magazine, has described and repre- 
sented an ingenious- apparatus for the pillt|jieise. 
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369. One peculiarity of tne fluoric acid is, 
that it acts strongly on glass ; hence it has been 
employed for etchings on glass. This peculia- 
rity makes it of course necessary to preserve it 
in bottles, composed of materials which the acid 
has not power thus to corrode, those of silver or 
lead may be used. 

370. Fluorine, it will be recollected, is at 
present rather a supposed than an actually de- 
monstrated base. The fluates are still treated 
of by some chemists as compounds of fluoric 
acid w’ith metallic oxides; but Sir II. Davy 
and M. Amp^»re, as we have already stated, con- 
sider them as compounds of metals, with a 

i ieculiar principle analogous to chlorides, which 
las been called fluorine or phtore. ‘ Fluor spar, 
for example, may be either a fluate of lime, or 
a fluoride of calcium. And in tlie same manner 
that we convert, in imagination, a muriate into 
a chloride, we may change a fluate into a flu- 
oride. Thus fluor spar may be constituted 
cither of 


1 atom of fluoric acid . . 

. , f I- S 20 calcium 

1 atom of lime i 

i 8 oxygen 


} 

5 * ’ • • 


Weight of the atom of anhydrous } 

fluate of lime ji 

Or it may consist of 
1 atom of fluorine, 10-4-8 . . . 

1 atom of calcium 


10 

28 

38 

18 

20 


Weight of the atom of fluoride of calcium 38 

371. It should be added, tliat if the latter 
views be correct, fluates, like muriates, can only 
be capable of existing either in solution, or in a 
state of hydrous salts. The actual conversion 
of a fluo^e into a fluate will then be attended 
with the Sfecomposition of an atom of water; 
and 1 of hydrogen by weight will unite with 18 
fluorine, making the real atomic weight of fluoric 
acid 10, while 8 of oxygen will unite with the 
atom of metallic base. The atomic weight of 
the fluate will, in that case, be 10 -f- that of the 
alkaline, or earthy base, or 0 {— to an atom of 
water) more than the number assigned to the 
anhydrous compound.’ Hcnty. 

372. Nitrogf.n, or Azote (seethe article Air, 
p. 380, No. 56, — Nitrogen, or azote, (the latter 
word derived from the ( Ireek d and S<«>»/,on account 
of the unfitness of the gas for supporting animal 
life), was first recognised as a distinct aeriform 
fluid in 1772. In addition to the modes of pro- 
curing it, as stated under Air, we may giVe the 
following: fill a bottle about one-fourth with the 
solution of nitrous gas, in liquid sulphate of 
iron, or with liquid sulphate of lime, and agitate 
it with the air that fills the rest of the bottle. 
During the agitation the thumb must be firmly 
placed over the mouth of the bottle, and when 
removed the mouth of the bottle mu.st be im- 
mersed in a cup-full of the same solution, which 
will supply the place of the absorbed air. The 
agitation and admission of fluid must be re- 
newed alternately, so long as any absorption 
takes place. 

373. Various attempts have been iflade, but 

. f 


hitherto without success, to discover th^ ingte. 
dients of wliich nitrogen is composed, supposiiju 
it to be a compound body. Sir 11. Davy ignited 
by means of intense electricity, potassium in ni! 
trogen gas, and hydrogen appeared as the result 
some nitrogen being at the same time found 
deficient. Hence it was supposed that the ni- 
trogen had sufl'ered some decomposition, but 
in further experiments it was ascertained that 
11 proportion to the potassium being free froir. 
a coating of potassa, which contains water, ui 
that proportion, was less hytlrogen found to 
appear, and less nitrogen was also observed to 
be wanting. 

374. JSifrogen and Oxt/grn. — Besides the pro- 
portion of nitrogen with oxygen that forms at 
mospheric air, and for an account of which we 
refer to the article Ai r, these bodies are known 
to unite in four other proportions, and constitute 
the compounds called, 

i. Nitrous oxide of Davy, or the protoxide ot 
nitrogen. 

ii. Nitric oxide, or deutoxide of nitrogen. 

iii. Nitrous acid. 

iv. Nitric acid. 

375. JVt/roMS Oxide. — The salt called nitrate 
of ammonia will yield this gas, by being heated 
in a retort to a temperature of between 420 and 
430°. It may be collected over water. The 
theory of its formation is as follows : nitric acid 
is made up of oxygen and nitrous gas, as we 
shall shortly state; the component parts of am- 
monia are hydrogen and nitrogen. By an increase 
of temperature, the nitrous gas combines with 
an additional dose of nitrogen, and thus nitrous 
oxide is formed ; the oxygen of the decomposed 
nitric acid unites with the hydrogen of the am- 
monia, and forms water. 

376. Nitrous oxide gas has the following cha- 
racteristics : it is heavier than common air, 100 
cubic inches weighing, according to Brande, 
46*125 grills; compared with hydrogen, it? 
specific gravity is 20*5 to 1. Its taste is sweet, 
and its smell not disagreeable. It is ea.sily ab- 
sorbed by water. It supports combustion, and 
a tkper immersed in it burns brilliantly, some- 
times with a crackling noise. Red-hot charcoal 
burns in it with brilliancy, and consiiniM some 
of its oxygen. Many of the metals likewise 
decompose it at a high temperature. This gas 
detona’es with hydrogen, and ‘ the best analysis 
of it is effected in this manner : one volume of 
nitrous oxide requires one volume of hydrogen. 
This mixture, fired by the electric spark, pro- 
duces water, and one volume of nitrogen remains. 
Now, as one volume of hydrogen takes half a 
volume of oxygen to foqp water, nitrous oxide 
must consist of two volumes of nitrogen and one 
volume of oxygen ; these three volumes being so 
condensed, in consequence of chemical 

as only to fill the space of tw'O volumes. i he 
specific gravity of nitrogen, compared wit 
oxygen, is as 13 to 15. Nitrous oxide therefore 
consists of 

13 Nitrogen 
7-5 Oxygen 


Number for nitrous oxide 20*5 



Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

7*5 

13 



For an account of the extraordinary properties 
of this gas, when taken into the lungs, consult 
Researches, (Chemical and Philosophical, chiefly 
roncerning nitrous oxide, extracts of which will 
be found in the article Aiu, in this Encyclo- 
pa'dia. 

377. Nitric OxidCy Nitrons GaSy or Deutoxuie 
of Nitrogen. — This was discovered by Hales 
(see part first), but its properties were first dis- 
tinctly investigated by Dr. Priestley, under the 
denomination of nitrous air. Deutoxide of ni- 
trogen is its most appropriate appellation, but it 
is now very generally known by the name of ni- 
trous gas. 

378. This gas may be obtained by pouring 
nitric acid upon copper filings. The copper is 
tiuis made to unite with part of the oxygen of 
tlie nitric acid, and from this loss the nitric acid 
is converted into nitrous gas, which has the fol- 
lowing properties. 

379. It is heavier than common air, 100 cubic 
inches weighing, according to lirande, 31'5 
grains. VVhen w<'ll washed with water it is not 
acid, and will not be found to redden the color 
of litmus. It extinguishes fiame, and is fatal to 
animal life. If, however, phosphorus and char- 
coal he introduced into it in a state of ignition, 
they continue to burn with vehemence. It does 
not detonate when mixed with hydrogen. Dr. 
Henry has shown, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1809, tlmt when mixed with ammonia 
an electric spark produces a detonation. 

380. Nitrous gas is decomposed by almost 
all bodie.s that attract oxygen ; and some bodies 
tliat have a more than common affinity for oxygen, 
reduce the gas to its ultimate (dements. 

381. Charcioal, ignited in 100 measures, gives 
50 measures of nitrogen gas and 30 of carbonic 
acid. Ai-senic, zinc, or pota.ssium, when heated 
in it, evolve half its volume of nitrogen. Gay 
bussac obtained, as the mean of three expe- 
riments, in which 100 volumes of nitrous gas 
were decomposed, in two by sulphuret of barium, 
and in one by tin, 49*5 parts of nitrogen. Ni- 
trous gas .should consist, therefore, of 1 volume 

f volume of nitrogen, neither of 
which elements is in a state of condensation. 
'»e may therefore consider nitrous gas as con- 
stituted of one atom of nitrogen zz 14, and two 
atoms of oxygen zz 16, and its representative 
number will be 30. It composition then is 


Nitrogen I 
Oxygen t 
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382. No distinct Information is obtained rea* 
peeling the constitution of nitrous gas by the 
long continued action of electricity. One-half 

Nitrous of the azote, according to Mr. Dalton, is liberated 
Oxide and the remainder unites with tl:e evolved oxy- 
20-5 gen and composes nitrous acid. 

383. Nitrous gas, and chlorine, when both 
perfectly dry have no action whatever on each 
other, but if water be present, there is an im- 

lirande. mediate decomposition, its hydrogen combining 
with the chlorine to form muriatic acid, and its 
iinary propertie.s oxygen with the nitrous gas, to form nitrous 
le lungs, consult acid. 

sophical, chiefly 384. Nitrous gas is absorbed by the green 
ts of which will sulphate and muriate of iron which do not ab.sorb 
n this Encycio- nitrogen gas. To ascertain, therefore, how much 
nitrogen gas a given (juanlity of nitrous gas con- 
tfs, or Deutoxide tains, let it be agitatecl in a graduated tube with 
vered by Hales one of these solutions. This analysis is neces- 
is were first dis- sary previously to deducing, from its cflects on at- 
stley, under the mosphcric air, the proportions of oxygen gas ; for 
leutoxide of ni- we must abstract from the residuum the (]uantity 
)pellation, but it of nitrogen introduced by the nitrous gas (llenry). 
the name of ni- I'or an account of the use which is made of 
nitrous gas in cudiornetrical experiments or in 
ned by pouring ascertaining the purity of the air consult the 
The copper is article Eudiomf.ter, in which article the hypo- 
f the oxygen of nitrous acid will be adverted to, the per-nitrous 
;s the nitric acid acid of Gay Lussac. 

lich has the fol- 333. Nitrous acid. — Is a combination of 
nitrous gas and oxygen, when the former is pre- 
Dn air, 100 cubic sented to the latter tliey combine and a gaseous 
) lirande, 31'3 compound of a deep yellow color is the result ; 
;h water it is not two measures of nitrons gas with one of oxygen 
redden the color are the proportions for the production of nitrous 
e, and is fatal to acid gas; the admixture occasions a condensation 
:)horus and char- down to half, or according to Gay Lussac two- 
state of ignition, thirds of the volume. 

imence. It does 386. Nitrous acid gas supports the combustion 
hydrogen. Dr. of a taper, of phosphorous, and of charcoal; but 
:)sopliical Trans- it extinguishes sulphur. It is freely absorbed 
?d with ammonia by water, and the solution becomes green. Its 
onation. specific gravity to hydrogen is as 28*6 to 1. 100 

>osed by almost cubic inches weigh 64’3 grains, 
and some bodies 387. To form the liijuid acid it is only neces- 
finity for oxygen, sary to saturate water with the gas. Dr. Thom- 
ements. son states that it may be procured pure by 

) measures, gives distilling nitrate of lead, but the product of this 
d 30 of carbonic distillation according to Gay T.ussac is hypo- 
im, when heated nitrous acid this last chemist states that the ni- 
‘ nitrogen. Gay trous acid is decomposed with so much readiness 
i of three expo- when it comes into contact with solutions of al- 
?s of nitrous gas kali, that it is incapable of forming a distinct 
Dhuret of barium, class of salts. He found for instance that with a 
>f nitrogen. Ni- solution of potassa it afforded hypo-nitrate, and 
3re, of 1 volume nitrate of potassa, but nothing properly entitled 
•ogen, neither of to the appellation of a nitrite. In this the nitrous 
of condensation, acid differs most materially from the substance 
•ous gas as con- next to be noticed, viz. 

n zz 14, and two 388. Nitric Mr. Cavendish in the year 

its representative 1786 first demonstrated the nature of this acid, 
iition then is It may be produced by passing electric sparks 
through a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen gases. 
By weight The following method is given for effecting this 

combination : — Let a proper tube be filled with, 
46*60 100 and inverted in mercury. Pass into it a portion 

53*40 114 of atmospheric air, or an artificial mixture of 

nitrogen and oxygen ga.ses, in tlie proportion of 
one of the former to two of the latter. Let an 


100 


214 
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iron wire, lengtoenecl out with one of platinum 
be introduced within the tube, so that the latter 
metal only may be in contact with the mixed 
gases : and let the end of this wire be distant 
about one-fourth of an inch from the extremity 
of the upper conducting one. When the appa- 
ratus is thus disposed, pass a series of electric 
sparks or shocks through the gases for several 
hours. The mixture will be diminished in bulk ; 
will redden litmus paper when enclosed in it ; 
and will exhibit distinctly the smell of nitrous 
acid. If the experiment be repeated with the 
addition of a few drops of solution of potassa in 
contact with the gases we shall obtain a Combi- 
nation of nitric acid with that alkali. The pro- 
portions which Mr. Cavendish found necessary 
for mutual saturation were five parts of oxygen 
gas and three of common air, or seven parts of 
oxygen gas to three of nitrogen gas. The acid 
says Dr. H., from whom we have extracted the 
above, thus obtained being constituted of 100 
measures of nitrogen -{- 233 oxygen, appears 
therefore to have been intermediate between 
nitrous and nitric acid, or more probably consis- 
ted of both those acids in a state of mixture. 
No evolution either of light or heat attends this 
combination, which is very slowly and gradually 
effected. 

389. Pure nitric acid in a gaseous state is 
composed according to Davy of 29i nitrogen and 
70J oxygen. The later experiments of this phi- 
losopher have led him to the conclusion that 
four in volume of nitrous gas, and two of oxy- 
gen gas, when condensed in water, absorb, in 
becoming nitric acid, one in volume of oxygen. 
Dr. Wollaston from his experiments and from 
those of Richter and Phillips infers that nitric 
acid contains by weight 50 of oxygen to 17*54 of 
nitrogen ; in volume the proportions are 1 of 
nitrogen and 2i of oxygen. 

390. This gas may he decomposed by causing 
it to pass through a porcelain tube UcaU^d to red- 
ness, and by this treatment it is resolved into* 
nitrous acid gas, oxygen, and water. 

391. For preparing the liquid nitric acid we 
are directed, in the last edition of the London 
Pharmacopieia, to mix two pounds of nitrate of 
potass deprived of its water of crystallisation by 
neat with two pounds of sulphuric acid ; a glass 
retort is to be used in the mixture and it is to be 
distilled in a sand-bath until a red vapor rises. 
The acid in the receiver is to be mixed with 
another ounce of nitrate of potassa and again to 
be distilled. This rectification Mr. Philips con- 
siders unnecessary. 

392. The muriatic and sulphuric acids that 
generally contaminate the nitric acid of commerce 
may be separated from it by adding nitrate of 
baryta to precipitate the latter, and nitrate of sil- 
ver, for the precipitation of the muriatic acid : 
This last the nitrate of silveif may be pul in solu- 
tion, to the suspected acid, first and continued so 
longas it produces awhile precipitate. When this 
ceases pour off the clear liquor and add in the 
same manner the nitrate of barytes ; then if 
the acid be distilled it will pass off perfectly 
pure. 

393. Nitric acid is without color, and emits 
whit^ fumes when exposed to the air, it is ex- 
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treraely corrosive ; its specific gravity U raodiaed 
by the water it contains. At about 40° it con- 
geals. It absorbs Vvater from the air, increasin? 
its bulk, and lessening its specific gravity. \ 
sudden mixture of it with half its quantity of 
water occasions the evolution of heat. It re- 
tains its oxygen with little force ; it is thus 
in part decomposed by the sun’s rays, which 
separates oxygen from it, and all combustible 
bi^ies act the same upon it with more or less 
readiness, in proportion to their affinity for oxygen. 
With hydrogen, at as high temperature, detona- 
tion is occasioned, essential oils are inflamed by 
nitric acid when it is suddenly poured upon them. 

394. Nifro Muriatic Acid. — ^This is the aqua 
regia of the alchemists. A mixture of nitric 
and muriatic acids, acquiring the power of dis- 
solving gold, a power which neither of the acids 
possesses separately. The mixture of these two 
bodies occasions the evolution of chlorine; it 
would appear from the experiments of Sir If. 
Davy, that a mutual decomposition takes place, 
the hydrogen of the muriatic acid abstracts 
oxygen from the nitric, and in consequence the 
nitric becomes nitrous acid, water is formed, 
and, as we have said, chlorine evolves. The 
mode then in which this aqua regia affects gold, 
is by causing its combination with chlorine. 

395. Nitro-muriatic salts cannot be formed, 
for when this combination acts upon alkalis or 
earths, the two acids as far as they combine do 
so separately ; and metallic bodies dissolved in 
aqua regia only yield muriates. 

396. Nitroffen and Chlorine. ( Chlorine of 
Nitrogm .) — We arc recommended by Mr.iirande 
to form this salt by filling a perfectly clean glass 
basin with a solution of about one part of sal- 
ammoniac in twelve of water, and inverting it 
in a tall jar of chlorine. The saline solution 
becomes gradually absorbed and rises into the 
jar, a film forms upon the surface, and it ac- 
quires a deep yellow color. At length small 
globules, looking like yellow oil, collect upon 
its surface, and successively fall into the basin 
beneath, whence they are most conveniently re- 
moved by drawing them into a small and per- 
fectly clean glass syringe, made of a glass tube 
drawn to a poirited orifice, and having a copper 
wire with a little tow wrapped round it for a 
piston. In this way a globule may be drawn 
into the tube, and transferred to any other 
vessel. 

397. This is the most powerfully explosive 
and detonating substance that is known, so much 
so, that in experiments it is not safe to employ 
a quantity larger than a grain of mustard seed. 
It is especially thus combustible with phosphorus 
and the fixed oils. Dulong, who discovered the 
compound, was severely wounded in his first 
experiments with it, and Sir II. Davy had hi.® eye 
injured by it. 

398. The specific gravity of the fluid Sir 11- 
Davy has determined to be 1*653, water 

1 . It is not congealed even by a very high de- 
gree of cold, it is said not to become solid » 
16°. There are some bodies termed comestible 
with which it seemed to unite without decon^ 
position ; nor did metals, resins, or sugar, cau 
it to explode. 
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399 . It is best analysed by heating it with 
rtjercury, which combines with the chlotine, and 
gets the nitrogen free. Sir H . Davy, from various 
experiments of this kind, concludes that the 
chlorine of nitrogen is composed of four in vo- 
lume of chlorine to one in volume of nitrogen, 
or of 

Chlorine ... 91 2 
Nitrogen ... 8-8 


1000 

We are told by Mr. Brande, that it yields by 
decomposition one volume of nitrogen and four 
of chlorine, and as the specific gravity of nitrogen 
to chlorine is as 13 to 33,5, so it may bo said to 
consist of one proportional of nitrogen, + 4 
proportionals of chlorine, or 13"-l* 134* by weight, 
and its number will be 147. 

400. Nitrogen and Iodine. — If iodine be kept 
in a solution of ammonia in water, hydriodic 
acid is produced, and besides this, a brown 
powder which is an iodide of nitrogen, and 
which explodes with great violence upon the 
slightest touch. This compound evaporates 
spontaneously when exposed to the atmosphere. 
When it detonates it gives out the purple fumes 
of iodine ; but, attempts having failed to collect 
the products, the proportions of its components 
have not been ascertained. Gay Lussac sup- 
poses it to consist of three atoms of iodine, and 
one atom of nitrogen. 


Carbon. 

For an account of ifiis substance, and its pro- 
duct carbonic acid, see C’arbon and Carbonic 
Acid in the present work ; see also the word 
Diamond. 


401. Carbonic Oxide. — ^The composition of 
this gas was first made known by Mr. Cruick- 
shank of Woolwich, an account of which will 
he found in Nicholson’s Quarto Journal, the 
fifth volume. It is usually obtained by subject- 
ing carbonic acid to the action of substances 
wiiich abstract from the acid a portion of its 
oxygen. The mixture we are told which afibrds 
the gas in its purest state, is formed of etpal 
parts of carbonate of baryta and clean iron 
filings; these should l>e introduced into a small 
earthen retort, so as nearly to fill it, and be ex- 
IMJsed to a red heat. 


Whether the gas be obtained by this or any 
other process, it must be washed with lime or a 
solution of potassa. 

402. Carbonic oxide is lighter than common 
air. Its specific gravity being to hydrogen as 
13'2 to 1, 100 cubic inches weighing about 
thirty grains. It is destructive of animal life. 
* W hen two volumes of carbonic oxide and one 
of oxygen are acted on by the electric spark, 
^ detonation ensues, and two volumes of 
carbonic acid are produced. Whence it appears 
that carbonic acid contains jilst twice as much 
oxygaii as carbonic oxide, which may l>e con- 
sidered as a compound of one volume of oxygen 
and one volume of gaseous carbon ; or of one 
proportional of carbon and one of oxygen, the 
jatter being so expanded as to occupy two vo- 
lumes. Brande. 


d03. Carbonic oxide is inflammable, and 


bums with a blue flame; but when mixed with 
common air it does not explode as do other in- 
flammable gases, but bums silently. A mixture, 
however, of two measures of it with one of 
common air, forms a composition which will 
explode by the introduction of red hot iron,, or 
a lighted taper. * When carbonic oxide, mingled 
with an equal bulk of hydrogen gas, is passed 
through an ignited tube, the tube becomes lined 
with charcoal. In this temperature, the hydrogen 
attacks oxygen more strongly Uian it isjietained 
by the charcoal, and water is formed. " It was 
found also by Gay Lussac to be decomposed by 
the action of potassium, which combines with 
the oxygen, and precipitates charcoal; and 
Ddbeireiner, by bringing it into contact with 
sulphureted oxide of platinum, converted it 
into half its volume of carbonic acid. Henry. 

404. Carbon with chlorine. When carburele<l 
hydrogen, mixed with a great excess of chlorine, 
is exposed to the action of light, a white crys- 
talline substance is formed, which Mr. Faraday 
lias termed perchloride of carbon. This sub- 
stance lias scarcely any taste ; it resembles* cam- 

f hor in its odor ; its specific gravity is about 2. 
t does not conduct electricity. It is not readily 
combustible, but bums with a brilliant light in 
oxygen gas. It is not soluble in water, but it 
freely dissolves in ether and alcohol ; and the 
solutions deposit arborescent and quadrangular 
crystals. Volatile and fixed oils also dissolve it. 
It is not acted on by acids nor by alkalis ; but 
at a red heat most of the metals decompose it. 
Chlorine has no action on it. Iodine abstracts 
from it part of its chlorine when applied to it at 
a high temperature. No water exists in it. Hy- 
drogen gas when transmitted along with it through 
red hot tubes, deirOmposes it, muriatic acid and 
charcoal being produced. The composition of the 
perchloride seems to be about 10 of carbon, and 
90 of chlorine, or the atomic composition is 
stated as 

3 atoms of chlorine zz 108 
4 2 atoms of carbon n 12 

Weight of its atom 120 

405. The proto-chloride of carbon is a fluid 
substance, obtained by passing perchloride of 
carbon through a healed tube containing frag- 
ments of rock crystal. This is a limpid colorless 
fluid, a non-conductor of electricity, not com- 
bustible except when held in the flame of a spirit 
lamp, when it burns with a yellow light and emits 
much smoke, with fumes of muriatic acid It 
does not become solid even at 0°. At about 160, 
or from that to 1 70, it rises in vapor. 

406. It is insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and the oils. Neither alkalis nor 
acids produce any effect upon it. It dissolves 
chlorine, iodine, sulphur, and phosphorus. The 
metals when treated with it at a high degree of 
heat absorb its chloi^jpe, and set free the carbon ; 
and oxides, in the measure of oxygen they con- 
tain, form with it either carbonic acid or carbonic 
oxide. Its composition is stated as follows • 

1 atom of chlorine . . 36 
1 atom of carbon . . 6 


42 
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407. Sulh<hl(iride of carbon. — ^This composition 
was accidentally discovered during the distillation 
of nitric acid from crude nitre and Sulphate of 
iron ; only a few grains were procured at each 
process. Julin (in the Ann. of F*hil. N. S. 1st 
vol. 2 ! 6) states its properties as follows. — 

408. It is white, consists of small soft adhe- 
sive fibres, sinks slowly in water ; is insoluble in 
it wliet^r hot or cold ; is tasteless ; has a pecu- 
liar sini|||<^mewhat resembling spermaceti ; is 
not act^pith by concentrated and boiling acids 
or alkall^except that some of them dissolve a 
small portion of sulphur ; dissolves in hot oil of 
turpentine, and in alcohol, but most of it crystal- 
lises in needles on cooling, burns in the flame of 
a lamp with a greenish blue flarne, and a slight 
smell of chlorine ; when heated melts, boils, and 
sublimes between 350°, and 450® or sublimes 
slowly at a heat of 250°, forming long needles. 
Potassium burns with a vivid flame in its vapor, 
and charcoal is deposited ; and a solution of the 
residuum, in nitric acid, gives a copious precipi- 
tate with nitrate of silver. 

409. Dr. Henry states the composition of this 
substance as follows : — 

1 atom of chlorine 36 

2 atoms of carbon 12 

48 

He pTo^joses to name it provisionally, the sub- 
diloride of carbon. 

410. Thus, he says, wo have three distinct 
compounds of chlorine and carbon, viz. 

At. of chlor. At. of carb. 


The pro-chloride . . 

. 3 H- 

2 

Tlie proto-chloride . 

• 1 -f 

1 

The sub-chloride . . 

- 1 4- 

2 


And it is probable that another chloride of car- 
bon will hereafter be found, cons.isting of two 
atoms of chlorine and one of carbon. 

411. Carbon with chlorine and oxt^gen (chto- 
ro-carhonic acid ). — This was termed by its di% 
coverer. Dr. John Davy, phosgene gas, from its 
being produced through the agency of light. It 
is formed by mixing equal volumes of chlorine 
and carbonic acid gases, and exposing them to 
the sun’s rays ; condensation takes place to half 
their united volumes, and a gas is formed of 
intolerably pungent odor. When dissolved in 
water, it is changed into carbonic and muriatic 
acid gases. Chloro-carbonic acid is composed 
of an atom of carbon, an atom of oxygen, and 
an atom of chlorine, it condenses four times its 
volume of ammoniacal gas, and the product is a 
peculiar compound of a white color, from which 
the more powerful acids disengage muriatic and 
carbonic acids, but it is dissolv^ by acetic acid 
without eflervescence. Several of the metals 
decompose it, and combine with the chlorine, 
evolving carbonic oxide, equivalent in volume to 
the original gas. Chloro-^rbonic acid gas af- 
fords then an example of an acid with a simple 
base, and two acidifying principles, oxygen and 
chlorine, which are often united in the perfor- 
mance of this function. Henry. 

412. Boron. — This substance was first procu- 
^'ed by Sir II. Davy, in 1808, by means of vol- 
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taic electricity on bonicic acid. It vvas suh^nL 
quentlv obtained in greater abundance and 
raoi» facility, by heating equal parts of potassium 
and boracic acid; in this experiment of Ga"^ 
Lussac and Thenard, the oxygen of the boron is 
taken by the potassium and the boron is thus set 
free. Berzelius recommends the decomposition of 
an alkaline boro fluid by potassium, as the bestrnr- 
thod of obtaining the base. Boron appears in tiio 
form of a brown insoluble powder, burning wit!i 
brilliancy when heated as high as 6000°, the corn- 
bustion being more vivid in oxygen gas, or if the 
boron be mixed with substances which part 
freely with their oxygen. In this way boracic 
acid may be obtained ; but this is usually procu- 
red by dissolving the salt called borax In hot 
water, and adding sulphuric acid. See Boracic 
Acid. Boron is anon-conductor of electricity. 

413. The experiments upon the composition of 
Boracic acid, says Brande, are much at variance. 
Berzelius’s determination probably approaches 
nearest the truth ; he regards it as containing 1 bo- 
ron + 3 oxygen. If therefore we consider it as 
consisting of 1 proportional of boron and 2 of 
oxygen, the number representing boron will be 5, 
and boracic acid will consist of 

5 Boron 

15 Oxygen 

20 Boracic acid 

414. Flttohoric acid . — This appears to be a com- 
pound of fluorine with boron. It is gaseous, and 
may be obtained by distilling, in a glass retort, 
one part of fused boracic acid, two of fluor spar, 
and tw'elveof sulphuric acid. Sir 11. Davy and 
Gay Lussac procured it in the process they adop- 
ted in order to obtain fluoric acid gas perfectly 
free from water, viz. that of distilling perfectly 
dry boracic acid with fluate of lime. Tluoboric 
acid gas seems to contain no water, but to have 
so strong an affinity for it as to take it from 
other gases which hold it in combination. Ileiice 
the cloudiness that is produced by mixing this 
gas with atmospheric air. Water copiously dis- 
solves the gas. Its specific gravity is stated to be 
32’22 compared with hydrogen, and about 2- 400 
with atmospheric air. It acts energetically on 
vegetable and animal substances, depriving them 
of moisture and hydrogen. Potassium, or sodium, 
heated in it, produces fluate of potassa or soda, 
and boron i.s separated. 

Phosphorus. 

415. This is obtained by distilling concrete 
phosphoric acid, with half its weight of char- 
coal at a red heat. The mixture is put into a 
coated earthen retort placed in a small porta- 
ble furnace, the tube of the retort should be 
immersed about half an inch into the basin of 
water. A great quantity of gas escapes, some of 
which is spontaneously inflammable, and, when 
the retort has obtained a bright red heat, a sub- 
stance looking like wax, of a reddish color, 
passes over : this, which is impute |jhosphorus, 
may be rendered pure by meltingdc under warm 
water, and squeezing it through a piece of fine 
shamoy leather: but great care must be 

that none adheres to the nails and fingers, wlwc 1 
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would inflame on taking them out of the water, 
nd pr<^uce a painful and troublesome burn. 

It is usually formed into sticks, by pouring it, 
when fluid, into a funnel tiil)e under water. 

416. In performing this distillation a high tem- 
perature is required, so that the furnace should 
he sufficiently capacious to hold a body of char- 
coal piled up above the retort, which, as earthen- 
ware becomes permeable to the vapor of phos- 
phorus at a red heat, must be coated with a 
mixture of slaked lime and solution of borax-; 
this mixture may be laid on with a brush in two 
or three successive coats, and forms an excellent 
vitrifiable lute. Brande. 

417. Phosphorus is an highly inflammable sub- 
stance: its specific gravity 1770. When ex- 
posed to the air it exhales luminous fumes of a 
peculiar odor. It may be ignited by friction ; 
in oxygen gas it burns very brilliantly, as also in 
nitrous oxide, nitrous and chlorine gases. Phos- 
phoric acid is the product of a rapid combustion 
of phosphorus in oxygen. 

418. The only information which we possess 
respecting the nature of phosphorus, is derived 
from the electro-chemical researches of Sir 11. 
Davy. When acted on by a battery of 500 pairs 
of plates in the same manner as sulphur, gas 
was produced in considerable quantities, and the 
phosphorus became of a deep red brown color. 
The gas proved to be phosphureted hydrogen, and 
was equal in bulk to about four times the phos- 
phorus employed. Hence hydrogen may pro- 
bably be one of its components, but no confirma- 
tion of the truth of this view is derived from the 
recent experiments of the same philosopher, 
which, indeed, are rather contradictory to it. 
Hairy, 

419. Phosphorus is capable of being oxyge- 
nated in various ways. Oxide of phosphorus is 
formed on the surface of the material when it is 
kept for some time under water. This sub- 
.stance is inflammable, but not so volatile or fusible 
as is phosphorus itself. It is this which is gene- 
rally emjiloyed in the phosphoric match boxes. 
Hut besides this oxide there are three acid combi- 
nations of phosphorus and oxygen, which have 
been named phosphorus, hypophosphorus, and 
phosphoric acids. 

420. P/tosphorus acid. — This is oest obtained 
by subliming plmsphorus through corrosive sul>- 
liinate (a percliloride of murcury) ; then mixing 
the product with water, and healing it till it 
becomes of the consistence of a syrup. The re- 
sulting liijuid is a compound of phosphorus acid 
and water, and it has therefore been named hy- 
dro-pho.sphorus acid. 

421. The water is decomposed in the opera- 
tion, its hydrogen, combining with the chlorine, 
forms muriatic acid ; and its oxygen, uniting 
with phosphorus, forms phosphorus acid. Heat 
expels the muriatic acid from the mixture. 

According to Davy, 100 grains of phosphorus 
acid consists of 

Phosphorus . . . 59- 7 

Oxygen 40*3 

100 

"^22. Hjjj^phospftorus acid. — ^This is produced 
by uouring sulphuric acid upon the sol*ble salt 
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of baryta, resulting from the action of phos- 
phuret of baryta ou water. The acid is to 
be added in just sufficient quantities to sepa- 
rate the baryta, and the solution which remains 
is the hypophosphorus acid, which, when evapo- 
rated to a certain extent, yields a sour viscid 
liquid, eagerly attractive of oxygen, and unsus- 
ceptible of crystallisation. It is doubtful whe- 
ther tliis substance may not be a hydri|d^ or a 
triple compound of oxygen, phospItti|K and 
hydrogen ; in this case, as Dr. HenrjBjfcarks. 
its proper appellation would be h^|P-phos- 
phorus acid. 

423. Phosphoric acid. — This may be produced, 
of couree, by the combustion of phosphorus in 
oxygen, or in atmospheric air, under a dry bell 
glass ; but the following is given as the must 
economical method. 

424. On 20 pounds of bone, calcined to 
whiteness and finely powdered, pour 20 quarts 
of boiling water, and aild 16.^ pounds of sul- 
phuric acid, diluted with an equal weight of 
water (in general much less of sulphuric acid 
is employed). Het these materials be well 
stirred together, and be kept in mixture about 
24 hours. Ix:t the whole mass be no.xt put into 
a conical bag, of sufliciently porous and strong 
linen, in order to separate the clear liquor, and let 
it be wiished with water, till the water ceases to 
luive much acidity to the taste. Iwaporate the 
.strained liquor in earthen vessels, placed in a sand 
heat, and when reduced to about half its bulk, let 
it cool. A white sediment will form in consider- 
able quantity, which must be allowed to sub- 
side ; the clear solution must be decanted and 
boiled to dryness in a glass vessel. A white 
ma.ss will remain, which is the dry phosphoric 
acid. This may be fused in a crucible, and 
poured out on a clean copper dish. A transpa- 
rent glass is obtained, which is the phosphoric 
acid in a glacial state ; not, however, perfectly 
pure, but containing sulphate and phosphate of 
lime. According to Fourcroy and Vauquelin, 
it is, in fact, a super- phosphate of lime, con- 
taining, in too parts, only 30 of uucombined 
phosphoric acid, and 70 of neutral phosphate of 
lime ; but, wlien prepared with the full propor- 
tion of sulphuric acid, Mr. Dalton finds only 
from 8 to 12 per cent, of the calcareous phos- 
phates. To separate the latter, Dr. Higgins 
neutralised the acid liquor, obtained by the 
action of sulphuric acid on hones, with carbo- 
nate of ammonia, ‘ the neutral liquor was de- 
canted and evaporated, till a portion of it depo- 
sitetl crystals on cooling ; and was then poured, 
while hot, into a thin glass balloon, which was 
placed on a sand-bed of a reverberatory furnace. 
The mouth of the balloon being covered with an 
inverted crucible, the fire was gradually raised 
till the sand pot was obscurely red. In this 
way the sulphate of ammonia, and ammonia 
that neutralised the phosphoric acid, were both 
expelled, and the phosphoric acid remained in 
the for«n of a transparent colorless glass, still 
retaining a minute quantity of ammonia. The 
glacial acid may also be prepared from perfectly 
pure phosphoric acid, which has been made by 
acting on phosphorus with nitric acid. It is 
remarkable, that, according to the experiments 
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of Berthier, it contains at least one-fburth its 
weight of water, a proportion which could scarcely 
have been expected in so /hard a substance/ 
Henry. 

425. Pho9phate>of ammonia, exposed gpia red 
heat^n a platinum crucible, affords also a phos- 
phoric acid, which is very pure. 

426. Phosphoric acid is deliquescent and so- 

luble.j|iSL is not susceptible of decomposition 
by th^^miln of heat merely. When distilled in 
an e; retort, with about half its weight of 

charcoHpii^wdered, the glacial acid is decom- 
posed ;lfe oxygen, uniting with the carbon, forms 
carbonic acid, and part of the phosphorus rises 
in a separate sUUe ; another, and the larger part, 
escapes in combination with hydrogen. In this 
way phosphorus is best obtained. 

427. rhosphorus and chlorine . — ^Thcse ele- 
ments combine in two proportions, constituting 
two definite compounds, viz. the perchloride, or 
bichloride, and the chloride, or proto-chloride. 

428. When phosphorus is treated with chlo- 
rine, it burns with a pale flame, and produces a 
white volatile compound, which condenses on 
the sides of the vessel. This is the perchloride 
of phosphorus, a substance which was for some 
time confounded with phosphoric acid ; but its 
volatility is sufRcient to mark the difference. 
Tt rises in vapor at a temperature considerably 
below 212**. It acts violently on water, a mutual 
decomposition being effected, muriatic and 
phosphoric acids being the result. When trans- 
mitted through a red hot porcelain tube, with 
oxygen, phosphoric acid is formed and chlorine 
evolved ; this fact is in proof, that the affinity of 
oxygen for phosphorus, is stronger than chlo- 
rine. 

429. The chloride^ or proto-chloride, of phos- 
. phorus. — Sir II. Davy recommends the prepara- 
tion of- this compound, by passing the vapor of 
phosphorus over corrosive sublimate, which is 
a plferchlbride of mercury. By this process 
calome^ or proto-chloride of mercury is formed, 
and the phosphorus unites with one proportional 
-of chlorine. 

430. Chloride of phosphorus is a liquid of 
tlie specific gravity 1-4.5. It soon, upon stand- 
ing, deposits a portion of phosphorus, and be- 
comes limpid and without color. J t is converted 
into the perchloride by chlorine. Ammonia 
separates phosphorus, and produces a triple 
compound. 

431. It acts upon water with much energy, 
and produces muriatic and phosphorus acids; 
while the perchloride produces muriatic and 
phosphoric acids, ^ for as, in the perchloride, 
there are two proportionals of chlorine, so in 
acting upon water, two of oxygen must be 
evolved, which, uniting to one of phosphorus, 
generate phosphoric acid. The chloride of 
phosphorus, on the contrary, containing only one 
proportional of chlorine, produces muriatic acid, 
and phosphoric acid, when, it decomposes water. 
But this phosphorus acid thus produced, always 
coHtaios vsier, which it throw-? off whim heated 
in «ininoilia, forming, with tliat alkali, a dry 
phosphate. This experiment shows that the 
hydro-phosphorus acid consists of two propor- 
tionals of phosphorus acid, n 37 -h I water 
:= «- 5 .» 


. 43^. Phogphorui md Iodine. ^Iodide of pho#, 
pho«[is is formed by the sirnple.combination nf 
lodm^with' phosphorus ; the Compound is of K 
redd^lkh brown color, and if the . components be 
quite dry when they are made to come into con. 
tact, their combination produces no evolution of 
gas ; but if they be moistened, then hydriodic 
acid is formed from the union of iodine with the 
hydrogen of the water, a little subphosphureied 
hydrogen is also produced, and phosphorus re- 
mains in solution. 

SULP|1UR. 

433. Sulphur, or hrimstone« is met with either 
as a compact solid body, usually in the shape of 
tong rolls, or in the form of a light powder 
cnlled flower of sulphur. It is principally a mi- 
neral product. The sulphur of commerce is 
generally purer than that which is met with, in 
this country, which is usually combined with a 
portion of the metal from which it has been 
separated. 

434. Sulphur volatilises at about the tem- 
perature of 180®, if the heat be carried up to 
225® it liquifies ; by a rapid increase of tempe- 
rature up to from 350 to 400®, it becomes viscid, 
and of a deep brown color. It sublimes at 600“, 
and after fusion it forms u crystalline fibrous 
mass. 

435. If sulphur be converted into vapor in ' 
close vessels, it is again collected in a solid form; 
what remains has been named sulphur vivum. 

436. For pharmaceutical purposes it is occa- 
sft)nally precipitated from its alkaline combina- 
tions by an acid, and is then the milk of sulphur, 
or precipitated sulphur of the pharmacopoeia. 
This precipitated sulphur is considered by Dr. 
Thomson as a compound of sulphur and water. 

437. We may judge of the purity of sulphur 
by heating it gradually upon a piece of pla- 
tinum leaf ; when, if free from impurities, it will 
totally evaporate. Boiling oil of turpentine 
will also dissolve sulphur completely, if it be 
pure. 

438. That sulphur contains hydrogen was 
proved by the experiments of Sir li. Davy, who 
produced sulphureted hydrogen from it by 
powerful voltaic influence; and the action of 
potassium iijion it demonstrates the same things 
these two bodies enter energetically into combi- 
nation, and sulphureted hydrogen is evolved with 
intense heat and light. 

439. But whether hydrogen be an incidental 
or inherent ingredient of sulphur is considered 
as still doubtful, both by Davy and Berzelius; 
the latter chemist found, upon heating oxide of 
lead with sulphur, that the quantity of water 

reduced was not sufficient to indicate any de- 

nite proportion of hydrogen in sulphur. 

440. Sulphur and Oxygen. — ^Two well-defined 
compounds are formed by the combination of 
sulphur with oxygen, viz. sulphurous and sul- 
phuric acid. The first may be obtained by 
several processes ; 1 . By burning sulphur m 
oxygen gas. 2. By heating mercurial oxide with 
sulphur. 3. By boiling mercun^T' >0 sulphunc 
acid; and, 4. burning sulf^u^jt^ a 
temperature, in ’^<jommon air, unolfca 
bell. 
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441 . SulpbuTous. acid llias a suffocating smelt; ' 
resembling that which attends the burning of 
sulphur itself. It is more than twice as heavy 
as atmospheric air, * In a gaseous state it extin- 
guishes burning bodies ; and it is fatal to animal 
jife when exclusively respired. 

442. Water absorbs about thirty-three times 
its bulk, or one-eleventh its weight, and caloric 
is evolved by the union. The watery solution 
does not, as acids in general do, redden an in- 
fusion of litmus, but it entirely destroys its 
color. Hence its use in bleaching several sub- 
stances; it is emploj^ed sometimes to check fer- 
mentation in wines. 

443. Sulphurous acid maybe converted to the 
stale of sulphuric, by imparting oxygen to it. 
If water, impregnated with sulphurous acid, be 
exposed to oxygen gas, the oxygen gradually 
becomes absorbed, and thus is sulphuric acid 
formed. By the addition of a little oxide of 
manganese to water saturated with sulphurous 
acid gas, sulphuric aci<l will be produced. Tliis 
gas is likewise formed into sulphuric acid by ad- 
mixture with chlorine, if the gases are in contact 
with water ; the hydrogen of the water in this 
case combines with the chlorine, and the oxygen 
with the sulphurous acid. The contact of water 
is also necessary to the formation of the sulydmric 
acid, when the decompositions are efiecled by 
means of nitrous acid gas. 

444. Sulphurous acid gas is decomposed by 
the application of heat, in contact with some 
combustible substances. A mixture of sulpliurous 
acid and hydrogen gases, passed through a red- 
hot porcelain tube, will be attended by the fol- 
lowing decomposition and result ; tlie oxygen of 
the acid will combine with the hydrogen, and 
form water, while .sulphur will be deposited in a 
separate form. 

Sulphurous acid, we are told, consists of 

1 atom of sulphur . . . 16 

2 atoms of oxygen . . . 16 


the relative weight of the atom of sulphur being 
double that of oxygen. 

Ill volumes, it is constituted of 
1 vol. of vapor of sulphur } , 1 • . . « 

J vol. of oxygen . . | into 1 vol. 

445. Sulpliuric acid was formerly obtained 
from sulphate of iron (green vitriol) by distilla- 
tion. It is now generally formed by burning a 
niixtureof about »*ight parts of sulphur wdth oneol 
»itre, in close leaden chambers, containing water, 
See Parkes’ Cliemical Ks.suys, vol. ii. See also 
the first part of the present essay. 

/^iilpliuric acid is a limpid and colorless 
fluid; it is oily in its consistence, hence the 
’‘'ulgar name of oil of vitriol. Avery consider- 
shle heat is evolved when sulphuric acid and 
water are suddenly mixed. It is acrid and 
caustic ; it is nearly twice as heavy as wate. . 11 
tiaay be frozen by a suHicient reduction of tem- 
perature ; and when, at the spccilic gravity o 1 
'80, it re^ir^' for its congelation even a less 
u'^ee of cwd than is sufficient to freeze water, 
I combustible matters decompose sulphuric 
wd, it^ therefore negessary in preserving it, tc 


exclude such matters of every kind, and to keep 
it in bottles with well-fitting glass stoppers. 

447. The atomic weights of sulphur and sul- 
phuric «id are stated as follows : 

Weight of the atom of sulphur . . . . " 16 

Ileal sulphuric acid rz 1 ate 

oxygen 

Liquid sulphuric acid “ 1 

water 

448. Sulphuric acid is 

a variety of manufactures. It is used by the 
makers of nitric, muriatic, citric, and tartaric 
acids ; by bleachers, dyers, tin-|)lute makers, 
brass-founders, and gilders. I'or these pur[)oses 
it is generally sufficiently pure as it comes from 
the whole-salc manufacturer ; but as traces of 
lead, lime, and potassa are usually found in it, it 
often requires to be purified by distillation, for 
the use of the experimental chemist. 

449. The distillation of this acid in glass re- 
torts, rccpiires some ])recaution, in consequence 
of the violent jerks which the production of its 
vapor occasions, and which often break the vessel ; 
this may be prevented by ])utting some strips 
of platinum into the acid ; it tlien boils quietly, 
and it is only necessary to take care that the neck 
of the retort and receiver are not broken, in 
con.sequenco of the high temperature of the con- 
densing acid. This very useful contrivance, says 
IMr. Brando, was first .shown me by Mr. James 
Smith. 

4.50. Tf the acid of commerce contain dis- 
solved sulphate, ot lead, it becomes turbid, on 
dilution, so that its remaining clear when mixed 
with water, is some proof of its purity, as far, at 
least, as lead is concerned. 

451. When sulphuric acid was procured by 
the distillation of green vitriol it was frequently 
observed that a portion concreted into a white 
mass of radiated crystals. The same substance 
has .also beem remarked as occasionally formed 
in the acid of tin; English manufacturers. It has 
been called glacial or fuming sulphuric acid, and 
is by Dr. Thomson considered as the pure or 
anhydrous acid ; tliat is sulphuric acid free from 
water, itajipears however probable that it consists 
of sulphuric acid combined with a portion of 
sulphurous acid. 

4.52. It lias long been an object with the ma- 
nufacturer to obtain sulphuric acid without the 
aid of nitre, and a patent has been obtained for a 
process of this kind, invented by Mr. Hill. It 
consists in submitting coarsely j)owdered iron 
pyrites (sulphurct of iron) to a red heat, in cy- 
linders communicating with a leaden chamber 
containing w'ater. The sulphur, as it burns out 
of the pyrites, appears at om;c to pass into the 
state of sulphuric acid, lhande. 

453. The theory of the formation of sulphuric 
acid, when it is procuied from sulphur, is generally 
that of sulphur acquiring a certain (juantity of 
oxygen, either from the* atmosphere or from the 
bodies with whieh the sulphur is made to come 
in contact; when the acid is formed by burning 
nitre and snlplmr together, .sulphurous acid is 
generated, while the nitre occasions the produc- 
tion of nitric oxide, which produces nitrous acid 
gas. * When these ga.scs, i. e. sulphurous and 
nitrous acids, are perfectly dry they do not act 
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largely constfinpied in 
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upon each other, but moisture being present in 
small quantities they form a white solid, which is 
instantly decomposed when put into water. The 
nitrous acid reverts to the state of nitrous oxide, 
having transferred one additional ])roportional 
of oxygen to the sulphurous acid, and with water 
prodjU^g the sulphuric acid ; while the nitric 
oxidmK the action of the air again affords 
nitroii^BCid, which plays the same part as 
before.^ 

454. Sulphuric acid is susceptible of decom- 
position, by being treated with combustible sub- 
stances at high temperatures. Indeed heat alone 
will decompose it. If the vapor of the acid 
be passed through a red hot tube of glass or 
porcelain it is resolved into sulphurous acid gas 
and oxygen gas. IMatinum wires, communicating 
with tlie extremities of a galvanic pile, will also 
decompose the acid, and Jt will be found that, at 
the end of the negative wire, lloculi of sulphur 
make their appearance, while at the positive end 
oxygen gas is evolved, lii this experiment some 
sulpliate of platinum is said to be formed, ])ro- 
duced by the action of the acid upon the pla- 
tinum, and indicated by the presence of a 
brownish tinge. 

455. The hj/po-su/phnrom acid does not exist, 
as do the two acids just mentionetl, separable from 
a base ; nor does hypo-snlpJiuric acid. 

456. Sulphur with chlorine. — (Chloride’ of sul- 
phur was first described by Dr. Thomson, in 
Nicholson’s .lournal. Upon sulphur being heated 
with chlorine more thvm twice its weight of the 
gas is absorbed, the product is a greenish yellow 
fluid, which exliales .suffocating fumes wlien ex- 
posed to the air ; its specific gravity is l-(3. It 
is volatile below 200'^ of J'ahrenheit. It does 
not affect vegetable blues when they arc in a dry 
state, but upon water being added, it instantly 
reddens them, sulphur becomes deposited, and 
sulphurous, sulphuric, and muriatic acids arc 
formed from the decomposition of the water, its 
hydrogen uniting with the chlorine, and its oxy- 
gen combining with a portion of the sulphur to 
form the sulphuric and sulphurous acids, while 
another portion of suljihur is, as above stated, 
thrown down. 

457. Sulphur and iodine readily corribinc at a 
gentle heat and form a black compound, not un- 
like the sulphuret of antimony. ’I'liis was first 
described by Gay Lussac in the An. de Chim. 
91 . Its precise composition does not seem to be 
known. 

Selenium. 

458. llerzelius detected this substance in the 
sulphur of I’ahlun in Sweden, and he at first 
supposed it to be tellurium. The proc(!.ss_of 
extracting it is described in the 13th volume of 
the Annals of Pliilosophy. This material has 
since been discovered in the volcanic rocks of 
liipari ; and more recently several minerals from 
the east have been found to contain it by the 
analysis of Mr. Henry Rose (See An. de Chim. 
et de Phys. xxix. 113.) A selcniuret of lead 
has also been analysed from the Lawrence Mine 
at Clausthal, which bore a considerable resem- 
blance to galena, and from which lielenium was 
subliroed by lieating the material in u glass tube. 
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459. The color of^eleniura is gray gy. 
varies considerably ; it has a bright metellic L' 
tre, and by most chemists is arranged among ih.' 
metals, \\hen heated before a blow-pipe it 
hales fumes, with a smell like that of horse-radish' 
which is so powerful that it is said a fragment 
not exceeding l-50th of a grain is sufficient to 
impregnate the air of a large apartment. 

460. Selenium combines with the oxygen of the 
air when heated. The scleriic oxide gas is but 
sparingly soluble in water. It does not unite 
witli liquid alkalis. It seems to belong to the 
same class of oxides as the carbonic oxide. 

461. Selenic Acid. — If selenium be heated to 
dryness in combination with nitric acid, a volaiil • 
and crystallisablc compound is formed, which is 
the selenic acid. This may likewise be obtained 
by dissolving selenium in nitric and nitro-mu- 
riatic acid, and evaporating the solution in a 
retort. This acid unites with most bases in twe- 
proportions, forming a class of salts called sele- 
niates, bi.selianatcs, &c. See Annalcs de Ch'iDik 
et Physique^ torn. vii. Thomsons Jnnah, 
ii. and xii. 

462. Selenium absorbs chlorine gas, with 
which it forms a brown liquid, that by tlie ad- 
dition of more chlorine is changed into a white 
solid mass. Berzelius states this to be a com- 
pound of muriatic and selenic acids, but it is' 
]>robably composed, says Dr. Henry, of chloride 
of selenium and the latter acid. 

After treating of the acidifiable bodies (not 
metallic), and their combination with oxyiren, 
chlorine, iodine, and fluorine, the author, wh(»s( 
arrangement we hitherto adopt, proceeds to con- 
sider their combination with eacli other. 

Nitkocen and Hydrogen, {yimmonia). 

46.‘i. Ammonia in a gaseous form may be ob- 
tained by mixing equal parts of muriate of am- 
monia and dry quicklime, or two of the former 
and one of the latter ; they are to be introdiu'od 
into a small glass retort, a gentle heat applied, 
and the gas that is evolved collected over iiiei- 
cury. 

464. This gas has a strong pungent smell ; it 
has a specifle gravity to hydrogen of 8 to 1, 100 
cubical inches weighing a little more than U- 
grains. It extinguishes flame, and is fatal to animal 
life ; it converts most vegetable blues to green, 
an<l yellows to red ; thereby establishing its 
alkaline properties, and it has obtained the viih 
gar appellation of volatile alkali. It is readily 
absorbed by water, and when the liquid is sa- 
turated with the gasjliquid ammonia is produced; 
which may bo formed in the way recoinmeium*! 
by Mr. ]l. Phillips. Remarks on the Ijyndon 
rharmacopfeia, for an account of this process see 
Ammonia and Pharmacy. 

465. Ammoniacal gas may be analysed by 
applying an electric spark to a mixture of ann' 
monia and oxygen gas, which inflames it, m t 
same way that the electric spark fires a imxtuic 
of hydrogen and oxygen gases. Dr. Henry 
observed this, and published the announcem n 
in the Philosophical Transactions 1809. 

466. To obtain accurate results vre are direc 
to ‘ use less oxygen at first than is 
saturate tlie whole hydrogen of the alkali. 
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the full proportion of oxygen be employed^ pwt ' 
of the nitrogen also is condensed into nitric acid. 
In the first combustion of 100 volumes of am- 
monia, we may use therefore fifty measures of 
oxygen, which will be entirely consumed. To 
the residue we may add 3 oz. or 35 measures 
more, and inflame the mixture by an electric 
spark, noting the diminution. Of this diminu- 
tion one-third is oxygen, and, adding to it the 
oxygen spent in the first combustion, we have 
the whole oxygen consumed. This being doubled, 
shows the volumes of hydrogen in 100 of am- 
monia, which will generally prove to be 1.^0. 
The nitrogen may be learned by deducting from 
that found by heat in the residue, the quantity 
introduced as an impurity of the oxygen, and it 
will be found that when the process has been 
carefully performed, the remainder amounts to 
fifty volumes.’ Hairy. 

467. Ammonia is decomposed by passing it 
through a red-hot iron tube ; it thus becomes 
expanded, and is resolved into hydrogen and 
nitrogen gases. It is also decomposed by pass- 
ing it over black oxide of manganese, hoateil 
red-hot in a porcelain tube ; water and nitrous 
acid gases are formed, as well as nHratc of am- 
monia. 

468. The decomposition of many animal sub- 
stances occasions the production of ammonia ; 
it is also formed during the violent action of 
nitric acid upon some of the metals, and by 
moistened iron filings exposed to nitrogen gas, 
in which last case, the iron decomposes the 
water, and the liberated hydrogen combines with 
the nitrogen to form ammonia. 

469. Ammonia combines with the acids, form- 
ing a class of salts which are generally soluble 
in water, an<l whicli are for the most part dis- 
si[)ated, and even decomposed, by heat. See 
Ammonia in the body of the work. 

470. Chlorine and Ammonia. — Wlien the gases 
of chlorine and ammonia are mixed, a partial 
decomposition of the ammonia is oe.casioned, 
i\itrogen is liberated, and muriate of ammonia 
formed. 

Ammoniacal Salta. 

471. Ammonia and chloric acid. — Chlorate 
of ammonia is formed either by saturating car- 
bonate of ammonia with chloric acid, or by pre- 
cipitating the solution of any earthy chlorate by 
it. It exists in needle-shaped crystals, which 
are exceedingly soluble in water, and <leton:ite 
when thrown upon hot coals with a red Haimr. 
The exact proportion of its components has not 
been demonstrated. 

472. Ammonia and iodine. — Upon the ad- 
dition of iodine to liquid ammonia, a part unites 
to the hydrogen of the afiiUioaia and becomes 
hydriodic acid, while another part combines with 
Us nitrogen, and is precipitated in the form of a 
black powder. This compound of nitrogen and 
iodine detonates with extreme readiness. 

473. Jodate i^ammowia, or ammonia saturated 
iodic acid, exists in small crystals of an 

indeterminate form ; when heated it is readily 
decomposed, it detonates, and iodine escapes ; 
^iitygen, nitrogen, and water are also formed. 

474. Hydriodate of Ammonia is formed of 
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equal volumes of ammoniacal and hydroidic acid 
gases. It crystallises in cubes. 

475. Hydrochlorate of Ammonia, Muriate of 
Ammonia, or Sal-ammoniac. — Mix equal volumos 
of ammoniacal and muriatic acid gases, and they 
will become entirely condensed into a white 
solid, which solid is sal-ammoniac, as it is com- 
monly called. For the commercial and other 
modes of obtaining it, consult the article Am- 
moniac, Sal. 

47C. ‘INIuriate of ammonia exhibits the fol- 
lowing properties. 

It is volatilised without being liquified or de- 
composed, or, in other words, may be sublimed. 
Sir 11. Davy finds that it may even be passed 
without alteration through glass or pou^elaiu 
tubes, heated to redness. When, however, it is 
transmitted over ignited metals, it is decomposed 
into its gaseous elements. It is readily soluble in 
water, three parts and a half of which, at 60°, 
lake up one of the salt. During its solution 
much caloric is absorbed. In boiling water it 
is still more soluble ; and the solution in cooling 
shoots into regular crystals. — It slightly attracts 
moisture from the air. — On the addition of a 
solution of pur«! ]) 0 tassa, or pure soda, the 
alkali is disengaged, as is evinced hy the pun- 
gent smell that arises on the mixture of these 
two bodies, though perfectly inodorous when 
separate. — Tliougli generally considered as a 
neutral salt, yet if placed on litmus paper, and 
moistened, Berzelius observes, that the paper i.s 
reddened after some moments, as it would be by 
an acid. It is decomposed by strontia, lime, and 
magnesia.’ llemy. 

477. ‘Native muriate of ammonia, occurs mas 
sive and crystallised in the vicinity of volcanoe.s, 
and in the cracks and pores of lava, near their 
craters. It has thus been found at /Etna, and at 
Vesuvius, in the Solfa-terra, near Naples, and in 
.some of the Tuncaii Lakes. An efflorescence of 
native sal-ammoniac, is sometimes seen upon pit 
coal. Its c;olor varies from the admixture of 
foreign matter, and it is frcc^uently yellow from 
the presence of sulphur. It is said that con- 
siderable ipianiities of native sal-ammoniac are 
also found in the country of Bucliaria, where it 
occurs with sulphur in rocks of indurated clay. 
The ancients according to Pliny, called this salt 
ammoniac, because it was found near tlie temple 
of Jupiter Ammon in Africa.’ lhandc. 

478. Ammonia and nitric acid, titrate of 
ammonia . — ^This salt, from its exploding at a high 
temperature, was formerly called nitrum flam- 
mans. The most simple and direct mode of 
procuring it, is by saturating dilute nitric acid 
with carbonate of ammonia. The salt takes on 
a different form, according to the manner in 
which its solution may have been evaporated. 
If the liquor be evaporated by a heat under 100® 
its crystals are six-sided prisms, terminated by 
long six-sided pyramids. If the heat applied 
be at 212°, the crystals on cooling beci-une thin 
and fibrous. It is deliquescent in all its forms 
when exposed to the atmosphere, but it is less 
soluble when it has been formed in the regular 
mode of crystallisation, than when boiled down 
into a shapele.ss mass. 

479. Tlie most important property of nitrate 

2 D 2 
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of ammonia, is that it yields, as already stated, 
the nitrous oxide. 

480. The mode of its preparation influences 
its composition as well as its solubility ; '-the 
variations of the compound are staled by Sir IJ. 
Davy to be as follows : 

Prismatic: Fibrous. Compact. 

69'5 72-5 74 .5 Acid. 

18*4 19-3 19-8 Ammonia. 

12*1 8-2 .5-7 Water. 

too* 100 * 100 * 

481. Ammonia with carbonic acid. — The 
ammonical and carbonic acid gases readily com- 
bine to form carbonate of animonia. One vo- 
lume of the latter and two of the former, being 
mixed in a glass vessel over mercury, undcrijo 
a complete condensation, and carbonate of am- 
monia is the result. This is one of the most 
useful of the ammoniacal compounds. 

482. A bi-carbonate is engeudere*! if water 
be present, for this so far overccjines the elasticity 
of the gas as to enable the salt formed to take 
up another volume of (carbonic acid. 

483. Carbonate of ammonia is generally met 
with in cakes which are broken away from the 
vessel in which the salt sublimes, when it is 
made by treating muriate of ammonia with car- 
bonate of lime. This salt ought indeed to be 
called hydrated carbonate of animonia, since the 
result of the combination is carbonate of am- 
monia, water, and chloride of calcium, the two 
first being in union ; and, even supposing the 
materials of the compounds to be dry, water 
comes to be formed by the union of the hydrogen 
abstracted from the muriatic acid, with the 
oxygen taken from the lime. 

484. Under the name of the sub-carbonate of 
ammonia, another eotnpouud is met with in the 
shops, produced by mixing one part of muriate 
of ammonia with one and a half of dry carbonate 
of lime, and exposing them to heat in a proper 
apparatus. 

485. This Mr. Phillips says, ought to be 
named the sesqui-carbonate of ammonia, and 
it should thus appear that ammonia and carbonic 
acid combine togetiier in three known propor- 
tions, viz. the carlxtnate composed of one pro- 
portional acid -f- 1 base, the sesqui-carbonate 
composed of 1-5 acid -}- 1 base, and the bi- 
carbonate of 2 acid -}- 1 base. The odor of 
the sesqui-<-arbonate is pungent, its taste is pene- 
trating and saline ; it renders blues green, and 
reddens turmeric. A pint of water at (50° dis- 
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solves rather less than four ounces. This solatiou 
is the liquor ammonia sub-car bonads of ihe 
London Pharmacopeia. 

486. Borate of ammonia is formed by saUi- 
rating boracic acid with ammonia; it is formed 
in crystals. Phosphate of ammonia is very 
soluble, but does not easily crystallise. liypL 
jdiosphite of ammonia. Composition unknown. 
Phosphate of ammonia is a common ingrcdier^t 
in urine, especially of the carnivorous animah. 
Tt may be formed by saturating the superphos- 
phate of lime, which results from the action of 
sulphuric acid on bones, with carbonate of am- 
monia; or by at once saturating phosphoric acid 
with ammonia. It crystallises in four-sided 
pyramids with square bases, which are soluble 
in twice their weight of water at 6'^. Ht/pnsul- 
phile of ammonia is strictly, according to Mr. 
1 lerschell, a bi-salt. It may be formed by pass- 
ing sulphurous acid through the acpieous soUuioa 
of the sulphuret. This salt does not freely 
crystallise. Its taste is exceedingly bitter and 
pungent. Sulphate of ammonia may be formed 
by passing ammonia into sulphuric acid; but it 
is usually prepared by dilute sulphuric and, 
with the sub-carbonate; or by aecomposing 
muriate of ammonia by sulphuric acid. The; 
salt crystallises in six-sided prisms, which have 
a bitter and pungent taste; are slightly deli- 
quescent, and are soluble in an equal weigdit of 
boiling water. Seleniates of ammonia exist in 
tliree difl’erent proportions, forming seleniates, 
biseleniates, and quadrisileniates. 

IIyurogi'N with Car HON. 

487. Carbon and hydrogen combine so as lo 
form carbureted hydrogen gas; this union is 
elfected in several natural processes, especiully 
those of putrefaction; it cannot, however, he 
eflccted by heating charcoal at once in hydrogen 
gas, since the cohesive attraction existing between 
the particles of the charcoal prevents the fre^ 
chemical combination between the tw’O siil** 
stances. 

488. Another combination of these substances 

is generally known by the name of olefiant gas, 
which was first noticiHl by the chemists ol llo!- 
land, and termed by them olefiant, and to a 
third combination Mr. Dalton has given t k 
provisional name of super-olefiant; this la^t, 
however, has never been exhibited in a separati 
form. , 

489. We extract from Dr. Henry s Cheiuistis 
the following table, giving a general view oi 
these gases. 
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1. Carbt. Hydrogen 0.555 G carb. 2 bydr. 1 curb. 2 hydr. 1 (Condensed into oii« 

2. Olefiant . . . 0-972 12 carb. 2 liydr. 2 carb. 2 hydr. > volume. 

3. Super Olefiant .| 1-458 18 carb. 3 bydr. 3 carb. 3 hydr. j 

490. It has been suppose 1, from the variety favoring that inference, are 
of specific gravity and composition of gases peculiarity, that the combinations dnicr 
obtained by the combination of carbon and by- each other, not so much in the relative pr j 
drogen, that they are capable of combination in- tions of their elements, as in the nun 
definitely, that is in every proportion ; but this atoms or volumes condensed into a s 
is con&ived to be an erroneous supposition by volume. . 

otheir eftemists, and it is thought that appearances Carbureted hpdrogen gas. m 
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has teen given the name of heavy inflammable 
air, gas of marshes, hydrocarburet, proto-carburet 
of hydrogen ; and Dr. Thomson has termed it 
hi-hydroguret of carbon. 

492. By stirring the bottom of stagnant water, 
we may generally obtain some of this gas, but it 
is in this instance mixed with some free carbonic 
and nitrogen gas. 

493. Carbureted hydrogen is inflammable, it 
burns with a bright yellow flame, and gives out 
much more light in its combustion than does 
hydrogen gas. To burn it completely, in oxygen 
gas, it is necessary to use more than twice its 
volume of the latter. * Now we know that in 
carbonic acid gas there exists exactly its volume 
of oxygen ; and hence one volume of the oxygen 
spent is found in that compound, and the other 
volume has formed water with the hydrogen, 
which last element must have existed in quantity 
equivalent to twice the bulk of tlie inflammable 
ga.s. 

494. Bi-hydrogurct of carbon, it is said above, 
has been applied to this gas as more designative of 
its proportional composition; and this name, pro- 
posed by Dr, Thomson, is allowed by Dr. Henry 
to be more appropriate than carbvu.;ted hydrogen, 
which is only therefore retained upon tiie grouml 
of its being objectionable to lay aside appella- 
tions which long custom has sanctione<l. 

495. Olefiant gas is also called by Dr. Thom- 
son liydroguret of carbon ; and Mr. Brandt* tells 
ns that he is induced to consider this :is the only 
definite compound of carbon and hydrogen, the 
ga.s ju.st mentionetl being in his opinion a mixture 
of carbureted liytlrogen and hydrogen. 

496. Olefiant gas may be obtained by distilling 
in a glass retort, with a gentle heat, three or 
four parts of sulphuric acid with one of alcohol. 
It may be colle cted over water, and freed from 
carbonic acid by washing it with liquid poUissa. 

497. When pure this gas has very little odor; 
when set on fire it burns with a dense and bright 
fl-une ; and when mixed with oxygen gas it de- 
tonates loudly. 

49B, Upon mixing together chlorine and ole- 
fiant gases in equal quantities, an immediate di- 
niiinition follows, one half of which diminution 
is duo to the olefiant, and one to the elilorine 
gas ; these gases having been found to saturate 
each otlier in equal quantities. If the gas be 
niixed with eight or nine limes its bulk of cblo- 
nne, and exposed to the rays of the sun, an 
hydro-chloride of carbon is formed, which, 
upon being still continued to he subjected to light, 
changes into the cry.stalline compound already 
inentioned as having been discovered by Mr. 
I'araday, and which is the perchloride of carbon. 

499. A hydriodide of carbon, or hydro-car- 
ouret of iodine, is formed by mixing the percar- 
ureted hydrogen witli iodine, and likewise ex- 
po.sing them to the sun’s rays. Tliis compound 
first discovered by Mr. Faraday, also in the 
a oratory of the Royal Institution ; it assumes the 
orin jt a crystalline salt, and appears according 
® file .iualysis of Mr. Faraday to consist of 1 
atom of iodine -f 2 olefiant gas. 

oOo. A super olefiant gas is mentioned in the 
ulosophical Transactions of 1821, by Dr. Henry, 
as having been discovered by Mr. Dalton ; but 
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it has not yet been exhibited in a separate 
form. 

501. Of the mired combustible frascs from moist 
chnrcoaly alcohol, ether, caul, oil-tallow, u 7 ul wax. 
And on the fire dump of coal jnincs ; and the con- 
struction and principle if the safeti/ lamp of Sir 
If. Davy. — As the consideration of the several 
particulars inentioned above, involves a good 
deal of very interesting matter, not only in a 
philosophic, but in a practical point of view ; 
and, as we have found nothing in our researches 
respecting them more satisfactorily concise than 
the disquisiti<)n of Dr. Henry, we shall take the 
liberty of extracting from his Klements tlie 
whole section which relates to these topics. 

502. The three gases, says Dr. Henry, which 
have been just described under tlie names of 
carbureted hydrogen, olefiant, and super olefiant 
gases, appear to me to be the only compounds of 
those elements (hat have as yet been proved to be 
distinct and well characterized species. It is of 
mixtures of two or more of those three gases, 
willi occasionally a proportion of carbonic oxide, 
and a few otlier gase.s, that the almost infinite 
variety of airiform jiroducts are constituted, 
which are olitainable by the exposure of mois- 
tened charcoal, of alcohol, or ether, of oil, tallow, 
xvax, or coal, to a heat a little above ignition. 
This view of the sulijcct at least appears to me 
to he iniich more probable than that they are so 
many distinct compounds of carbon and hy- 
drogen, which, on this theory, would be capable 
of uniting in all possible proportions vvitli each 
otlier. 

503. Of these aeriform compounds, the ga.scs 
from coal and from oil are t)f most importance, 
from their widely exiensiv^e use in artifical illu- 
inirialion. 

504. Ueel By submitting coal to distil- 

lation in an iron retort, besides a portion of tar, 
and solution of carbonate of ammonia, which 
condense in a liquid form, a large quantity of 
jierinanent gas is evolved. This gas J have 
shown (Philo.sophiciil Transactions 1808 and 
1820) is extremely variable in composition and 
properties, not only when prepared from clitrereiil 
coals, but from the same kina of coal under dif- 
ferent circumstances. Within certain limits, the 
more quickly the heat is applied the greater is 
the quantity, and the better the cjuality, of the 
gas obtaine<l from coal ; for too slow a heat ex- 
pels the iriflammahle matter in the form of tar. 
The earliest ])roducts of the gas are also the 
lieaviesl and most combustible, and tliere is a 
gradual decline in quality towards the close of 
the distillation, insomuch, that the last products 
are inferior by more than one-lialf to tin* first. 
The general name of coal gas is therefore (juite 
indefinite. It is in fact a mixture of the two 
inrieties of carbureted hydrogen, with a third 
\diich remains to be more fully investigated, as 
well as with hydrogen gas, carbonic oxide, car- 
bonic acid, nitrogen and sulphureled hydrogen 
gases in ever varying proportions. l or the 
methods of separating these gases from each 
other. Dr. Henry refers to papers which he has 
published in the Pliilosophical Transactions for 
1808, 1820, and 1024, and in the third vol. of 
the second scries of tlie Manchester Society’s 
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Memoirs, or the fifteenth vol. of Annals of Phi- 
losophy. 

505. ‘Coal gas,' he continues, ‘as generally 
produced, has a very disagreable odor, arising 
from sulphureted hydrogen, and perhaps a little 
sulphuret of carbon ; but both these may be wash- 
ed out of it by cream of lime with very little loss 
of illuminating power, and with an entire removal 
of all unpleasant smell either before or during 
. burning. The best gas has the specific gravity 
*650 or upwards; and each volume consumes 
about volumes of oxygen and gives 1 i volume 
of carbonic acid; the last portions have a specific 
gravity as low as -.340, and each volume con- 
sumes about 8-lOths of a volume of oxygen and 
gives about 3-U)tlis of a volume of carbonic acid, 
fn the best gas, chlorine, properly applied, detects 
from thirteen to twenty per cent, of olefiant gas, 
and the remainder is almost pure carbureted 
hydrogen; but the last products contain little or 
no olefiant gas, much less carbureted hydrogen, 
and instead of these a large jiroportion of hydro- 
gen and carbonic oxide, both of which afford 
very little light by their combustion.’ 

•OOfi. It is scarcely possible to assign the 
quantity of gas which ought to be obtained from 
a given weight of coal, but it may be considered 
as an apjuoach to a general average to state that 
112 lbs. of good coal are capable of giving from 
450 to 500 cubic feet of gas, of such quality that 
half a cubic foot per hour is equivalent to a 
mould candle of six to the pound, burning during 
the same space of time. 

507. Oil — ‘In Nicholson’s Journal I 
have,’ says Dr. Henry, ‘given an account of 
some experiments on the gas obtained by the 
destructive distillation of s])ermaceti oil, which 
showed that of all the artificial gases, this, 
next to olefiant gas, consumes most oxygen, 
and is the best adapted to afl’ord light.' — 
Since that time, an apparatus has been in- 
vented, by Messrs Taylor of l.ondon, which 
has greatly facilitated the preparation of oil 
gas on a large scale, and this gas is now 
much used as a source of artificial light. The 
process consists in letting whale oil (the purity 
of which is not essential, since inferior oil 
answers the purpose,) fall by drops into an iron 
cylinder, placed horizontally in a furnace, and 
ignited to a cherry redness. From each wine 
gallon of oil about lUO cubic feet of gas may 
with care be obtained, of llie specific gravity of 
more than 900, containing upwards of forty per 
cent, of gas condensable by chlorine, and of 
which 100 volumes consume 260 volumes of 
oxygen and yield l.'iS of carbonic aei<l. But of 
gas from Wigan cannel, when the whole product 
is mingled together, 100 measures do not saturate 
more than 155 of oxygen, and give 88 measures 
of carbonic acid. Oil gas, therefore, from this 
document, may be inferred to contain, in a given 
volume, twice the quantity of con.bustible mat- 
ter that is present in the average of gas from 
cannel coal; and its illuminating power will be 
as 2 to 1. The experiments of Mr. Brande led 
liim to conclude that to produce the light of ten 
^vax candles for one hour, there were required : 

2600 cubical inches of olefiant gas 

4875 oil gas 

1.3120 coal gas. 
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But it seems probable that the coal gas Pm. 
ployed in his experiments was below the gene^ 
standard, and that it is a fair average to conshW 
one volume of oil gas as equivalent to two or at 
most to two and a half of gas from coal of good 
quality. This estimate agrees with the experi- 
ence of the late Mr. Creighton of Glasgow, author 
of the excellent article Gas Lights, in the Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopa-dia Britarmica. (Jii 
gas he considers as superior, in unequal volume 
to good average coal gas, in the proportion of 
only two to one; and he has given the following 
table of the comparative expense of lighting with 
these two gases, and with oil and tallow ; 


Valuing the quantity of light given by 1 lb. s. d, 

of tallow in candles at 10 

An equal quantity of light-from sperm oil, 
consumed in an Argand’s lamp, will 

cost 0 6J 

Ditto from whale oil gas 0 4J- 

Ditto from coal gas 0 2| 


Twenty cubic feet of coal gas, or ten of oil 
gas, be considers as equivalent to a pound of tal- 
low, and 5000 grains of good sperm oil to 7000 
of tallow, or 1 lb avoirdupois. 

508. The advantages of oil gas over gas from 
coal are, that smaller distilling vessels are ro 
tpiired ; that gasometers and conduit pipes of 
half the capacity are sufficient ; that no washing 
apparatus is necessary ; that the trouble and 
expense of removing waste materials is avoided ; 
and that the gas aflords a much brighter light 
with a smaller production of heat, and also of 
water. When only a moderate quantity of light 
is required, when it is an object to save room or 
labor, and in countries where coal is dear, oil gas 
is entitled to a decided preference ; but it cannot 
be brought into competition with coal gas where 
coal is clieap, or where the establishments to be 
lighted are of very considerable magnitude, and 
of such a nature as to allow of their being freely 
ventilated. 

.509. Of the comparative value of different 
compounds of hyrlrogen and charcoal, for the 
purposes of illumination, it still appears to me 
thal the only accurate test is the one which I 
proposed in Nicholson’s Journal for 1805, viz. 
the quantities of oxygen gas reijuircd to satunite 
equal volumes. In other words, the illuminating 
pow(Ts of diflerent gases will be proportioned to 
th(; numbers of volumes of gaseous carbon con- 
densed into one volume of gas ; and of these the 
oxygen consumed, and the carbonic acid pro- 
duced, afford an accurate measure. If 100 vol- 
umes, for instance, of one gas require for perfect 
combustion 100 volumes of oxygen, and 100 
volumes of another gas take 200 of oxygen, the 
value of the second will be double that of the 
first. Specific gravity, though a guide to a cer- 
fciin extent, is not a sufficient one ; for the weight 
of a gas may be owing to a large proportion of 
carbonic oxide, which is capable of giving out 
only a very small quantity of light. Photomet- 
rical experiments also appear to require greater 
perfection in the instruments that have been in- 
vented for that purpose, before we can implicitly 
trust to results obtained by their means ; but 
there can be no fallacy in the combustion of these 
g£^es by oxygen, if conducted with ordinary t aic', 
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and especially if, in each instance, an average be 
taken of two or three trials, which need not oc- 
j;uny more timn a few minutes. Nor can it 
admit of a doubt that, other circumstances being 
equal, the brilliancy of light evolved by the com- 
bustion of gases which are constituted of purely 
indammable matter, will bear a proportion to 
their densities, perhaps even a greater propor- 
tion than one strictly arithmetical ; because while 
by the combustion of denser gases a higher tem- 
perature is produced, the cooling agencies re- 
niain the same. It is probable, therefore, 
that, of two gases composed of the same ingre- 
dients, that which has a double density will 
afford somewhat more than a double quantity of 
light. 

510. The fire damp of coal nines (we continue 
to extract from Dr. Henry), by an analysis of it 
which I published in 1806 (Nicholson’s .lournal 
xix. 149), was shown to be identical in composi- 
tion with carbureted hydrogen. This conclusion 
coincides with the subsequent results of Sir II. 
Davy, who has enlarged our knowledge of the 
chemical history of the fire damp by several im- 
portant facts (Philosophical Transactions, 181 6^ ; 
and has been led by an ingeniou" and happy 
chain of reasoning to a discovery most important 
to the interest of humanity. The most readily 
explosive mixture of fire damp with common air 
ho found to be one measure of the intiammahle 
gas, to seven or eight of air. Tlie mixture was 
not capable of being set on fire by charcoal in a 
state of active combustion, nor by iron ignited tfi 
a red, nor even to a white heat, except when in a 
state of brilliant combustion : in whiirh respect 
the fire damp difiers from other combustible 
gases. 

511. It was in attempting to measure the ex- 
pansion occasioned by the combustion of a mix- 
ture of fire damp and air, that Sir II. Davy dis- 
covered a fact which afterwards led him to the 
most no\el and important results. An explosive 
mixture could not, he ascertained, he kindled in 
a.glasb tube so narrow as one-sevcntli of an inch 
diameter ; and when two separate reservoirs of 
an explosive mixture were connected by a me- 
tallic tube one-fifth of an inch diameter, and an 
inch and a half in length ; and one of the por- 
tions of gas was set on fire, the explosion did not 
extend to the other. Pine wire sieves or wire 
gauze, inli rposed between two separate quanti- 
ties of an exjilosivo mixture, w'erc also found to 
prevent the combustion of one portion from 
spreading to the other. A mixture of fire damp 

tiir, in explosive proportions, was ileprivod 
of its jiower of exploding by the addition of 
a.iout one-seventh its bulk of carbonic acid, or 
nitrogen gas. 

512. Keflcction on these facts suggested to 

II. Davy, the possibility of constructing a 

lamp, in whicli the flame, by being supplied with 
only a limited quantity of air, iniglit produce 
oarbonic acid and nitrogen in such proportion 

lo destroy the combustibility of explosive 
^nixtures j and which might also, by the nature 
®f its apertures for giving admittance and exit to 
me air, be rendered incapable of spreading com- 
ustion to the surrounding atmosphere, supposing 
tins to be an inflammable one. This most dcsi- 
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rable object was accomplished by the use of air- 
tig|)t lanterns supplied with air through tubes or 
canals of small diameter, or through apertures 
covered with wire gauze below the flame, and 
having a chimney at the upper part, on a similar 
system, for carrying off the foul air. The appara- 
tus was afterwards simplified by covering or sur- 
rounding the flame of a lamp or a candle with a 
cylindrical wire sieve, having at least 625 ajicr- 
tiires in a stpiare inch. Within this ('ylinder, 
when the fire damp encompassing it is to tlie air 
as 1 to 12, the flame of the wick is seen sur- 
rounded by thefei.'ble blue flame of the gas. When 
the proportion is as I to .5, 6, or 7, the cylinder 
is filled with the flame of the fire damp; but 
though the wire gauze becomes red hot, the exte- 
rior air, even when explosive, is not kindled. The 
lamp is therefore safe in the most dangerous 
atmospheres, and has been used most extensively 
in the mines of W'liiteliaven, Newcastle, and 
other places, without the occurrence of a single 
failure op accident. 

513. The eflect of the safety lamp depends on 
the cooling agency of the wire gauze, exerted on 
tilt; portion of gas burning within tlie cylinder, 
lienee a lamp may be secure where there is no 
current of an exjilosive mixture to occasion it 
being strongly heated ; ami yet not safe when the 
current pas.ses through it with great rapidity, 
lint any atmosphere, however explosive, may be 
rendered harmless by iiicr(;asing the cooling sur- 
face ; which may be tlone either by diminishing 
the size of the apertures, or by increasing their 
depth, both of which are perfectly within the 
power of the manufacturer of the wire gauze. 

514. When a small coil of platinum wire is 
hung above the wick of the lamp, witfiin the 
wire gauze cylinder, the metal continues to glow 
long after the lain]) is extinguished, and allonJs 
light enough to guide the miner in what other- 
wise would bo impenetrable darkness. I n this case 
the combustion of the fire daniyi is continued so 
slowly, and at so low a temperature, as not to be 
adeijuate to that ignition of gaseous matter which 
constitutes flame, though it excites a temperature 
sufticient to render platinum wire luminous. A 
similar ignition of platinum wire, it has been 
found, may be supyiorted for many hours, by 
surrounding the flame of vi spiiit lamp with small 
coils of that metal, not exceeding of an inch 
in diameter. Twelve coils o this wire twisteil 
spirally round the tube of a tobacco-yiipe, or 
round anything that will render tiie coils about 

of an inch in diameter, arc to surround, six the 
wick of the lamy), and six to remain elevated 
above the wick. The wick should be small and 
quite loose in the burner of the lamp ; and the 
fibres of the cotton surrounded by the coil should 
be laid as straight as y)Ossible. When the lanq), 
after being lighted for a few moments, is blown 
out, the piatinnm wire continues to glow for seve- 
ral hours, a.s long as there is a .supply of spirit of 
wine, and to give light enough to ri.'ad by ; and 
sometimes the heat }:)roduc('d is suflieient to re- 
kindle the lamp symntaneously. 

515. JMr. Faraday has recently published an 
account of other combinations of carbon and hy- 
drogen, the one a bicarburet of by«lrogen, con- 
sisting of two y)rofmrtionals of carbon and one 
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hydrogen; and the other a new' gas or vapor 
with the same elements both in kind and propor- 
tion as those of olefiant gas, yet in a different 
state of combination. See Philosophical Trans- 
actions ^ 18‘i3. 

Hydrogen with Phosphorus. 

.516. Sir II. Davy gave the name of hydro- 
phosphoric gas to the compound of phosphorus 
and hydrogen, which is obtained by heating the 
solid phosphorus acid without the contact of air. 
Dr. Thojnson proposed tluit it should be called 
the bi-hydrogur(!t of ])hosphoru.s. This gas has 
an unpleasant smell, but not so offensive as the 
phosphureted hydrogen. It is not iuHaminable 
spontaneously, hut when it is heated with oxygen 
it explodes. In chlorine it infiames spontaneously, 
and explodes with a white tlaine. Its specific 
gravity to hydrogen is as 12 or to 1 . 100 cu- 

bical inches weiglr29'2.5 grains, it is constituted 
we are told of two atoms of hydrogen and one 
of phosphorus ; the hydrogen, however, is con- 
densed into half its bulk. The theory of its for- 
mation appears to be, that the water is decom- 
posed, the oxygen of it going with a portion of 
tlie phosphorus acid to form phosfdioric acid, 
while the hydrogen with the phosphorus existing 
in another portion of the phosphorus acid form 
together the gas. 

517. Phoaphnrett d hi/dror'cii gas, or the //y- 
(Irogiiref. of 'J'hornson. — d'here are several ways of 
obtaining this composition. We are directed by 
Dr. Thomson to fill a small retort with water 
acidulated with muriatic acid, and then throw in 
a few lumps of phosphurel of lime ; the mere 
action of the phosphurct upon waiter will indeed 
be sufficient to disengage the gas ; the water be- 
coming decomposed, its oxygen combining with 
part of the phos|)hoius forming phosphoric acid, 
this unites with the lime, and, the hydrogen dis- 
solving, another portion of phosphorus passes off 
as the gas iu question ; wliich may also be ob- 
tained by putting into five parts of water half a 
])art of phosphorqs, cut into very small pieces, 
with one of finely granulated zinc, and adding 
three parts of strong sulphuric acul. This affords 
an amusing experiment. 'fhe gas is disengaged 
in small bubbles which cover the whole surface of 
the fluid, and take fire on reaching the air, these 
are succeeded by others and a well of fire is 
produced. 

518. Phosphureted hyilrogoii gas is colorless, it 
has a nauseous smell like onions, it Inflames 
spontaneously upon coming into contact with air, 
and when mixed suddenly with oxygen detonates. 
It burns also witli chlorine, and with nitrous 
oxide, forming, in the first case, muriatic acid and 
pcrchloride of phosphorus. There is a mutual 
decomposition upon mixing sulphureons acid gas 
and phospimreted hydrogen. The gas is decom- 
posed by electricity. It deposits pliosphorus on 
standing, without any diminution of volume. It 
may be regarded as containing one proportional of 
phosphorus, and one of hydrogen. 

5 1 9. $uhphosphurc/cJ Hydrogen gas. We hare 
said above that phosphureted hydrogen deposits 
phosphorus upon standing, and it has been stated 
that three aeriform compounds of liydrogen and 
plujsptu rus exist, the bi-hydroguret of phospho- 
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rus, containing 2 proportionals of hydrogen to i 
of phosphorus, the phosphureted hydrogen p to i 
and the subpliosphureted hydrogen witli 1 . 075 ’ 

520,, The existence of varieties of phosphu, 
reted hydrogen has been questioned by^Mp 
Dalton, who conceives that the apparent divers> 
tics of composition in these gases arc rcferrihl^ 
to the admixture of various proportions of free 
hydrogen in them. 

Hydrogen with Sulphur. 

521. Sulphnrctcd hydrogen gas . — ^This gas 
may be obtained by subliming sulphur in hydro- 
gen gas, or presenting sulphur to nascent hydro- 
gen, which is done when sulphurct of iron is 
acted on by dilute sulphuric acid. But the best 
mode of obtaining it seems to be, that of uiixin;^ 
bruised sulphuret of antimony (the crude anti- 
mony of commerce), with muriatic acid, by whirb 
admixture and the proper apjdication of brat 
the sulyihureted hydrogen will be disengaged in 
large quantity. 

522. It has the following properties, a smell like 

that of rotten eggs, a specific gravity to hydrogen 
IG to 1 . 100 cubic inches weighing :fi 3 grains. 

It is quickly fatal to animal life when re.spired. 
It is inflammable, and during its combustion water 
and sulplmrous acid are formed. It tarnishes 
polished metals. It is absorbed by water, and 
this fluid saturated with the gas reddens the infu- 
sion of litmus. It is decomposed by chloririp, 
and when subjected to a succession of electric 
explosions, sulpimr is thrown down from it with- 
out any alteration in the volume of the gas. 
Siilphuretcd hydrogen is coyiiously absorbed by 
the alkalis and by all the earths, exceyiting alu- 
mina and zirconia. It unites with ammonia iu 
equal volumes. When acted upon by potassium or 
sodium a brilliant combustion is the consequence; 
a quantity of hydrogen gas is evolved precisely 
equivalent to that which the same weight of me- 
tal would have separated from water, the iiiclal 
loses its lustre, and becomes grayish, or amber 
colored, or reddish ; and by the action of diluted 
muriatic acid the whole of the siilpiuireteJ hy- 
drogen is recovered. This experiment prorcs 
tliat sulphu reted hydrogen, and consequentlv 
sulphur, contains no oxygen, for in that case tlie 
potassium having had its affinity for oxygen partly 
satisfied, would not, after being acted on by the 
gas, evolve the original quantity of sulphureied 
hydrogen from water. All that appears to take 
place during the combustion, is the combinuiiou 
of the metal with sulphur, the liberation of hy- 
drogen, and the formation of a sulphuret of po- 
tassium or sodium, which disengages from water 
exactly as much hydrogen as would have been 
evolved by the metal in its separate stale, and 
this, hydrogen, while in a nascent state redissolves 
the sulphur. . , 

523. The bi-sulphureted hydrogen is obtained 
by mixing muriatic acid with the hydro-sulpbore 
of potassa, its proportionals are stated as two 
of sulphur with one of hydrogen. ' 

Hydrogen with Selenium. 

524. Seleniureted Hydrogen 

is obtained by acting on a compound 01 • 

Ilium and potassium with diluted muriatic aci , 
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*1 jg colorless, resembles in smell the sulphureted 
hydrogen, and produces a very irritating effect 
on the nostrils. It is soluble in water, reddens 
vegetable blues, and precipitates metallic solu- 
tions. Its atomic composition is one of selenium 
and one of hydrogen. 

NrTnoGF.N AND Carbon. 


not inflammable, and does not detonate when 
mixed with twice its bulk of oxygen oi liy- 
drogen. 

.531. Gay Lussac gives the constituents of tliis 
acid as follows ; — 

1 vol. of gaseous carbon 

i a vol. of nitrogen condensed into 1 voL 


525. Carburet of nitrogen (cj/anogen). This 
<niseous compound may be obtained by healing 
lirvcvanuret of mercury. It must be collected 
over "mercury. Cyanogen is a gaseous fluid, 
with a strong penetrating smell. Its specific 
gravity to hydrogen is 24- 4, loO cubic inches 
weighing from fifty-four to fifty-five gniins. 
Oay^ Lussac states its proportional to be two vo- 
lumes of gaseous carbon, and one of nitrogen, 
<'ond(?nsed into one. 

520. The aqueous solution reddens v(?ge- 
table blues ; but this property seems consequent 
upon the decomposition, and mutual re-action, 
of the elements of cyanogen upon those of 
water. Gauriuelin states that it is gradually 
< hatiged into carbonic and hydro-cyanit; acids, 
ammonia, a peculiar acid (cyanic), and a brown 
matter, containing carbon. Sgq Annals of Phil. 
vol.xiii. ]).430, and Annates dc Chiin. Oct. 18tB. 

527. Prussic acid (hydro-cyanic cyanogen 
iind hydrogen.- — This compound may be ob- 
tained by distilling cyanuret of mercury with 
muriatic acid. But Vauqueliri finding the pro- 
duct small from this process, passed a current of 
suli)hureted hydrogen gas through cyanide of 
mereury, the tul)e of the glass which contained 
it, ending in a receiver, kept cool by a mixture 
of salt and snow. Tor the mode in which the 


532. Cyanide of iodine is a pungent com- 
pound, perfectly while, and in the form of long 
nemlles ; it is obtained by heating a mixture of 
one part iodine and two parts cyanide of mer- 
cury ; botli the substances must be quite dry. 
It is soluble in water, and more readily so in 
alcohol ; unlike the compound of cyaiiogou witli 
chlorine, the solution of cyanide of iodine does^ 
not manifest acitl properties. It is resolved by 
muriatic acid into hydro-cyanic acid and iodine. 

533. Sulphuro-prussic ( sulpho-cyanic ) acid . — 
To this acid Mr. Borrett gave the name of sul- 
phurcted chyazic acid. Dr. lire gives the 
following directions for its formation ; dissolve 
in water one part of sulphuiet of potassa, and 
boil it for a considerable time with three or four 
parts of powdered I’russiun blue (ferro-eyanite 
of po(assa), ajldetl at intervals. Sul])huiet of 
iron is formerl, and a colorless lirjuid, containing 
the new acid, conil)ined with potassa, mixed witli 
hydro-sulphaU; and sulphatt; of potassa. Bender 
this lic[uid sensibly sour by the addition of sul- 
phuric acid. Continue the boiling for a little, 
and when it cools add a little peroxide of man- 
ganese, in fine powder, which will give the licpiid 
a fine crimson color. 'Fo the filtered liquid add 
a solution, containing per-sulphatc of copper 


Loctlon ('olioge order its jireparation for medical 
use, see the article Biiariviacy. 

528. Tliis acid has a great tendency to de- 
compose by keeping. When in a gaseous form, 
it is absorl'cd by water and by alcohol. It acts, 
if given in .any quantity , as a speedy poison, and 
the gas, when received into the lungs, proves 
g'liickly fatal. The specific gravity of the gas, 
compared with hydrogen, is stated to be 12-7, 
100 cubic inches weighing 28*575 grains. At a 
temperature under 95° of rahrenheit, it forms, 
with oxygen gas, a mixture which detonates 
when an electric spark is passed through it. Tor 
its use in medicine, see Mkdicine. 

520. Ch loro-prussic (chloro-cyanic) acid. — M. 
Berthollet discovered that when hydro-cyanic acid 
IS mixed with cldorine, it acquires new properties. 
Under the notion that the compound thus formed 
had acquired oxygen, the name oxyprussic acid 
was applied to it. But Gay Taissac found that 

is formed of equal volumes of chlorine and 


t^anogen, and, on this account, he proposed the 
name of chloro-cyanic acid to designate it. lo 
prepare this compound he passed a current of 
chlorine gas ihrough a solution of hydro-cyanic 
^cid, till it destroyed the color of sul]>h*Ate of 
M He further deprived it of its excess of 
chlorine, by agitating the liquid with mercury ; 
and then distillation, with a gentle heat, gave the 
Kas, which was as just siatctl, called oxyprussic 
acid. This is not, however, ])ure chloro-cyanic 
acid, but a mixture of it with carbonic acid. 

1 obtained is colorless, vo- 

latile, and penetrating; it reddens litmus, is 


and proto-suljihale of iron, in the proportion of 
two of the former salt to three of the latter, 
until the crimson (^olor disa[)])cars. Sulphuro- 
prussiate of copper falls. Boil this witli a so- 
lutiun of potas.sa, which will st.'parate the copper. 
Distil the liquid mixed with .snlphnrii; acid in a 
glass retort, and the peculiar acid will come 
over. By saturation with carbonate of baryta, 
and then throwing down this by the equivalent 
(piantity of sulphuric acid, llie sulphuro-prussic 
acid is obtained pure. 

534. Sulpho-cyanic acid is a transparent and 
colorle.ss liijuid ; its odor somewhat resembles 
the acetic acid. Its specific gravity is I 022. At 
a boiling heat it dissolves a little suljihur, and 
then precipitates oxide of silver from llu! nitrate 
of a dark color. When the pure acid is em- 
ployed the precipitate is white. 

535. IMr. Borrelt infers from his trials tliat 
sulpho-cyanic acid consists of one-third by 
weight of the elenumts of hydro-cyanic acid,, 
and two-thirds of sulphur. 

The salts formed of tliis acid and different 
bases have been examined by Mr. I’orrelt, and 
an account of them will bo found in the fifth 
volume of the Annals of Philosophy. 

53G. b'erro-cyunic Acid ( ferrochyazic of For- 
relt.) — ^I'his acid is oixlercd to be obtained by 
adding to a solution of the salt called triple- 
]irussiate, or ferro-cyanate of baryta, sulphuric 
acid in just sufficient quantity to throw down 
the baryta. 

537. This acid is of a pale yellow color, 
without smell, is decompo8e(l by heat, and can 
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never therefore be obtained by distillation ; for 
subjected to this process hydro-cyanic acid, and 
hydro-cyanate of iron, would be formed, which, 
by exposure to light, becomes blue. The salts 
called triple phosphates, are formed by combining 
the ficid in question with alkalis, earths, and the 
metallic oxides. 

538. ‘ We are indebted,’ says Dr. Henry, ‘ to 
Mr. Porrelt for the view which is most commonly 
taken of the nature of the acid entering into the 
composition of the salts formerly called prussiates, 
or triple prussiates. It had generally been sup- 
posed that the protoxide of iron, which is always 
present in these salts, acted the part of a base, 
with which, as well as with an alkali or earth, 
the prussic acid was supposed to he united in 
the triple compounds. Mr. Porrett, however, 
has rendered it more probable that the oxide is 
really an clement of the acid, and not a base ; 
for he finds that when the triple prussiate of 
soda in solution is exposed to galvanic electricity, 
the oxide of iron is carried along with the ele- 
ments of the prussic acid to the positive pole, 
whereas if it had existed as a base, it vvoiihl 
have lx.’en determined to the negative pole. He 
proposed for it the name of ferruretted chya/ic 
acid ; but 1 prefer that of ferro-cyanic, which 
not necessarily excluding hydrogen from its com- 
position, is still consistent with the view arising 
out of Mr. Porrett’s researches. This view ex- 
j)lains wily the iron in triple prussiates (ferro- 
cyanales) is not discoverable by the most delicate 
tests, for it can no more he affected by them than 
sulphur can be indicated by its appropriate tests, 
when existing in sulphuric acid.’ 

Tor further remarks on the composition and 
the theory of ferro-prussic formation, .see Prussic 
Acid in the body of tlui work. 

530. The radical of the acid in question is 
stated to be formed of one atom of iron and 
three atoms of cyanogen. 

540. and phosphorus do not appear 

to produce any definite compound; but, in some 
instances of animal decomposition, the azote or 
nitrogen that is evolved seems to hold phosphorus 
in solution. 

CoMrOl’NUS OF PhOSI’IIOTU'S. 

5 41. Phosphurcl of sulphur. — If one aton: or 
proportional of .sui])hur be united to one of 
.sulphur by fusion (1(3 -f" P^) sulphuretted hy- 
drogen will be evolve<l, and the compound will 
hi? a phospimret of sulphur, which is much more 
fusible than is phosiilmrus itself, and indeeil 
exists in a liquid stale at the common tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. At a heat below 
50'’ it is cryslallisable. 

542. Phosphiirct (if selenium has not been sa- 
tisfactorily analysed. 

CoMTOUNDS OF JSULFlUIll. 

543. Bisu/phuret of eurbon i.s a liquid pro- 
cured, by passing sulphur over charcoal that is 
heated to redness ; or by distilling a mixture of 
charcoal with native bisulphuret of iron. 

•M l. This liquid is colorless ; it has a peculiar 
feted odor, is exceedingly volatile, and has a 
pungent taste. Its specific gravity i% 1*272. It 
iioils at 106° and does not congeal at 60° 
below 0. It possesses a very extraordinary 
power of -engendering cold dmiug evaporation, 
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the cold being intense. It is inflammable an 4 
when burned with oxygen produces sulphumou 
and carbonic acids. Chlorine decomposes j? 
and produces chloride of sulphur. The alkal-’ 
act upon it slowly ; the acids do not appear 
affect it. ^ ^ ” 

545. Its atomic proportionals are two of sulphur 
to one of carbon. It was called by Lampadius iu 

discoverer, alcohol of sulphur. ’ 

546. An acid is obtained by a mixture of the 
sulphuret of carbon with pure potassa, which acid 
contains sulphur, carbon, and hydrogen ; it was 
named by Zusc of Copenhagen bydroxaiilhic 
on account of the yellow color of its compounds! 
That this acid contains hydrogen was proved by 
iodine when treated with it producing hydriodic 
acid. 

547. Ammonia treated with the sulphuret of 
carbon undergoes decomposition, and the sul- 
phuret itself likewise becomes decomposed, tlie 
n!sult of the combination is the production of 
two new .suits, the one stated to be a new acid, 
which may be considered as a compound of sul- 
pho-cyanic, and sulphuretted hydrogen, the other 
containing a double sulphuret of hydrogen and 
carbon. See Ann. de Chern. et de Pln/s. xxvi. 
66, 113, and Quarterly Journal of Science k,z. 
xviii. 149. 

548. A Sulphuret of selenium may be formed by 
mixing and melting one part of selenium with 
100 parts of sulphur ; or better by precipitating 
asolution of selenic acid by sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, wa.shing the product with a small quantity 
of muriatic acid. 

549. A sulphuret of boron may be obtained by 
burning boron in the vapor of sulphur. 

PART IV. 

Mutals. 

550. These constitute a most imporUint class 
of bodies, as well in relation to the arts and 
luxuries of life generally, as in referenru to 
their chemical circumstances or susceptibilities; 
and in tliis last point of view modern science has 
unfolded particulars of which the philosophy of 
former times was entirely ignorant; indeed tlie 
number of substances which go under the name 
of metals has been lately much increased, many 
of them being of very recent discovery, and the 
discovery itself being the result of scientilic 
research, rather than of incidental observation. 

551. Some of the bodies however at present 
acknowledged as metals have .scarcely been 
exhibited in a separate form, and are classed 
among the metals merely upon analogical prin- 
ciples, and because the earths in which they have 
been discovered exhibit a manifest resemblance 
to the oxides of those metals' that have been 
detected in an abstract and independent form. 

552. W e shall first treat of the general proper- 
ties of metals. VVe shall then give from the, best 
authorities, and as far as they are known, the dates, 
order and times, in which respective.rnetals weic 
discovered, with the names of the discoverers , 
and afterwards proceed to treat individually ot 
each of them. 

553. Metals are characterised iu general ay a 
peculiar lustre, indeed the metallic lustre ispiO" 
vcrbial. Of this property, however, they aie po^ 
scssed ill strikingly different degrees. 
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554. They are conductors both of caloric and 
electricity, ‘ when their surface is extensive 
enough to convey away the electricity which 
seeks a passage no change is produced in them, 
but when insufficient the electric Huid penetrates 
into them, heats them, and sometimes fuses and 
even volatilises them. In lliis state of vapor 
they burn more or less vividly, and with differ- 
ently colored flames, zinc with a white flame 
mixed with blue and red; tin bluish white ; lead 
bluish or purple ; and silver green.’ 

555. They are fusible : but this quality they 
likewise possess in very different inca.surcs. Even 
in the common temperature of our climate mer- 
cury exists iu a fluid state, but it i.s the only 
known metal that is possessed of this degree of 
fusibility. Some indeed are infusible by very 
high heats. 

55G. Many but not all of them arc malleable, 
that is are susceptible of extension or expansion 
over a surface by the blows of a hammer. Gold 
is the most malleable of metals. Five grain.s of 
it may be beaten out so as to cover a surface of 
272 .square inches. Those metals which were 
formerly considered as insusceptible of this ex- 
tension were called semi-metals, bvit this di.s- 
linction is not observed in scientific classification, 
and indeed there is no precise line of distinction 
to be drawn between the non-malleable and the 
malleable metals ; the quality progressively 
dimini.sliing iu one dirertiou, and iucrca-sing in 
another. 

.')57. Ductility is another quality of metals, by 
which is understood their capacity of being drawn 
out into wire. It has been asserted that a grain 
of gold may be extended to the length of 500 
foot ‘ but even this has been surpa.ssed by Dr. 
Wollaston, for, by surrounding tlui gold with sil- 
ver, he has been able to extend it so that 700 
feet weighed only one grain, which gives a thick- 
ness of only of an inch. The coating of 
siber was afterwards removed by nitric acid 
whicli has no action on gold.’ 

5.58. Some metals are exceedingly clastic, in 
this respect iron, and the modification of it called 
steel, are particularly cons[)icuous, hence theu.se 
of steel in springs. Such metals as arc elastic and 
hard, are likewise sonorous, or arc iu other words 
eapablo from their construction of exciting and 
conveying sound. BelUrneial is an alloy of tin 
and copper, and it is much more sonorous than 
either of its constituents abstractedly. 

559. Many of the metals are cry.stalline, that 
IS capable of assuming by particular management 
the form of crystals and indeed the structure of 
some of them is naturally crystalline and lainel- 
laied. Bismuth and antimony are conspicu- 
•^asly so. 

5Go. Of those metals which are exhibited to 
in saline combinations, their metallic part, 
when heated with voltaic electricity, separates at 
tne negative pole. 

561 . Metals when exposed to the action of oxy- 
P6n, chlorine, or iodine at an elevated temperature, 
^J^ter into combination with one or other of these 
elements in definite proportions; and the conse- 
Muence of the combination is the formation of 
oedies which have lost mo.st of the peculiar cha- 
l^clers of the metals themselves. They were 
I’liincily indc(‘d, in refctcuce to the susceptibility 


now adverted to, considered as composed of a 
combustible base united with a principle of in- 
flammability, named phlogiston, which they lost 
by exposure to air at a high temperature, the air 
becoming thereby phlogisticatcd, incapable of ab- 
stracting again the principle, and therefore unfit 
for burning other metals, or other portions of the 
same metal not yet acted on. In the article Air, 
and in the first part of the present treatise, the 
reader will firul an account of the change which 
has recently taken place in reference to the ratio- 
nale or mode of explaining these circumstances 
of change ; suffice it to say hen;, that the increase 
of weight which the burnt metal undergoes, and 
moreover that wciglit being j)roveil equivalent to 
what the air bad lo.sl, was shown in the Lavoisie- 
riaii theory to be totally ineonsislent with the 
primaple of infiaimiiability as a something con- 
tained in the metal operated upon and extricated 
by the operation. 

56 ' 2 . It is now indeed admittcil as ademon.stra- 
ted principle that the reverse effect has place, 
that the metals, at a high temperature, are made to 
absliacl the oxygenous portion of the atmosplu^rc 
in which they are enveloped, and it is in conse- 
quence of tlieir union with this substance that 
llie variety of change is operated upon them ; 
variety of change wc say, for dili'erf nt metals re- 
quire difl'erent temperatures for the union of which 
w(* arc speaking, and they are susceptible of 
iMung acted on .some with less and .some with 
more facility. 

568. It should seem, however, that tlie law of 
multiples or diifinite proportions takes jilace in 
tliese instances of combination, and that the pro- 
portions in which metals unite with oxygen are 
so regulated that the oxygen of the greater pro- 
portion is a simple multiyjle of that in the less. 

564. Metal.s unite, as above slated, with chlo- 
rine, and when they are exjxised at a high tem- 
perature ti> this gas the results are compounds of 
chlorine with the respective metals acted on ; and 
indi'cd the chlorine disy3lays an exceedingdy pow- 
erful affinity for the metal, being capable of ex- 
yielling the whole oxygen from a metallic oxide, 
and tiking its place. In tliis case, too, the law of 
proportionals still holds. 

5(i5. Iodine too, we have remarked, enters into 
cornpo.siliou with the metals, and produces 
iodides, as oxygen occasions oxides, and ehloriiie 
chlorides ; but this substance is not capable of 
disengaging oxygen from tlie greater number of 
oxides, as is the case with chlorine. 

566. Metals are for tlie most part susceptible 
of combination vvitli ea(;h other; but for this 
purpose fusion or melting is rciyuired. W hen 
thus combined metals are called alloys, and they 
maintain, for the most part, their characteristic 
lustre. Sec the word Am oy. 

567. They combine with hydrogen, but the 
combinations with thi.s substance are neither 
large in number, nor of much importance. 

568. Those metals which are syiecd ily acted on by 
common air and oxygen are also generally suscep- 
tible of decomposing wat(!r ; some of them rapid- 
ly, others slowly. There an; some metals wliich 
are not acted on by air deprived ol moisture, 
nor by water deprived of air but moist air, or 
water containing air, eflect their oxidiseincnt; 
thi.s appears to be the ca.se with inm. (Dr. Mar- 
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shall Hall, Quarterly Journal, vii. 55). Water 570. Phosphorus combines with the metjUs 

combines with some of the metallic oxides and produces phosphurets. 
produces oxides or metallic hydrates. In these 571. And there is one instance especmllv 
the relative proportion of water is definite. Some carbon uniting with a metal (iron) in whidi ii , 
are easily decomposed by heat, as hydrate of compound possesses peculiar and cbaracterist^ 
copper, others retain water, even when heated to properties according to the proportion of ciiii,!) 
redness. Brande. ingredient. Other carburets are not of nimh 

569. With sulphur their combinations are importance. ‘ 

much more numerous, complicated, and iinpor- 572. The metals, including those which havenoi 

t'int ; some of the native metals are found in this hitherto been found in an uncornbined form me 
combination, and the sulphurets have generally a forty-two in number ; of tliese seven have bei n 
semi-metallic appearance. known from the remotest times ; these seven arc • 


1 . 

2 . 

,3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
«. 

0. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14. 

15 . 

16. 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


25. 


27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

:m. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 


42. 


Gold, the ancient symbol of which was the Sun 
Silver Moon 


© 

> 

? 

s 

% 

fy 


Known from remote 
antiquity. 


Mercury ...... Mercury 

Copper Venus 

Iron Mars 

Tin ...... Jupiter 

J-cad ..... Saturn 

Zinc. — The word zinc is first found in the writings of Paracelsus, although 
it is supposed that the ancients were acquainted with some of its ores . 1541 

Bismuth, lueiitioned by Agricola ........ 1530 

Antimony. See part 1 (Valentine) .... Fifteentli century. 

1733 


Arsenic , | Discovered by Brandt 


Cobalt, S 

l*latinum. Wood first recognised it as a peculiar body (Phil. Trans. 44 
Nickel. First shown distinctively by Cronstedt (Stockholm Trans.) 
IManganese was oljtained by Gahn in ..... . 

Tungsten, discovered by ]M. M. Delhuyart ..... 


Tclluriui 
Molybdenum 
Titanium 
U ranium 
Chromium 
Columbiuin 
Palladiiun } 
Rhodium j! 
Iridium } 
Gsmium j 
Cerium 
Potassium ^ 
Sodium # 
Barium ^ 
Strontium i 
Calcium 
l/nhium 
(.’admiuln 
Magnesium 
(ducinum 
Yttrium 
Aluminum 
Thoriuuin 
Zirconium 
Siliciuiri 
Selenium ? 


Muller 

Muller and liulm .... 

Gregor ...... 

Klaproth ..... 

Vauquelin (Annales de Cbimie, vol. xxv.) 
Hatchett (Phil. Trans.) 

Wollaston (l*hil. Trans.) . 

Tennant (Phil. Trans.) 
llisinger and Berzelius 

Sir IJ. Davy 

Arfwedsdon 

Stromeyer 


All very recently discovered. 


1741 

1751 

1774 

1 781 

1782 
1782 
1781 
1789 
1797 
1802 

1803 

1803 

1804 


1807 


1018 

1819 


The last eight are those wliich have already 
been alluded to as not leaving been yet seen in a 
separate form, and for the discovery of which 
chemistry has been mainly indeblffd to the experi- 
mentVand researches of Sir 11. Davy; the last in- 
deed, selenium, has already been treated of under 
another head, and has at best but an equivocal 
title to be considered as a metal. 

573. Chemical authors liave adopted various 
classifications of metals ; but all of them .seem 
to be more or less arbitrary or hypothetical ; 
sincet * their relations to the various objects of 
chemistry are so complex and diversified,’ and 
because there is no natural order of these bodies, 


excepting inasmuch as some are possessed ot 
those cjuulities in a more marked degree, which luoe 
been considered their prominent characteTislies. 

574. ‘ I l.ave not (says Dr. Ure in his excH- 
lent dictionary) seen any arrangement to wlaci 
important objections may not be offered ; nor ( o 
1 hope to present one which shall bp exempt froni 
criticism. The main purposes of a methodu^ 
distribution, are to facilitate the acquiremcn * 
retention, and application of knowledge. ' ‘ ^ 
regard to metals in general, I conceive these 
jiurposes may be to a consitlerable extent a ^ 
tallied, by beginning with those which are nio- 
eiiiiiicntly endowed with the characters ot n 
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us which most distinctly possess the proper- 
f es that constitute their value in common life, 

* d which caused the early inhabitants of the 
*arth to give to the first metallurgists a place in 
mythology. Happy had their idolatry been 
always confined to such real benefactors. 

Inventas aut qui vitam excolucre per artes, 

Quique sui memores, alios fccerc mercndo. 

py arranging metals according to the degree 
jn which they possess the obvious qualities of 
unalterability by common agents— tenacity, and 
lustre, we also conciliate their most important 
chemical relations, namely those to oxygen, 
chlorine, and iodine ; since their metallic pre- 
eminence is, popularly speaking, inversely as 
their affinities for their dissolvents. In a strictly 
scientific view, these habitudes with oxygen 
should perhaps he less regarded in their classi- 
fication, than with chlorine, for this element has 
the most energetic attraction for the metals. Hut, 
on the otlrer hand, oxygen which forms one-fifth 
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of tlie atmospheric volume, and eight-ninths of 
the aqueous mass, operates to a much greater 
extent among metallic bodies, and incessantly 
modifies their form both in nature and art. Now 
the order we propose to follow will indicate very 
nearly their relations to oxygen, which we may 
observe is the principal of arrangement pursued, 
but in the reverse way, by Brande and others. 

‘ As we progressively descend the influences of 
that beautiful element progressively increase. 
Among the bodies near the head, its ]iowers are 
subjected by the metallic constitution ; but among 
those near the bottom, it exercises an almost 
despotic sway, which Volta’s magical pile, di- 
rected by the genius of Davy, can only suspend 
for a season. The emancipated metal soon re- 
lapses under the dominion of oxygen.’ 

575. After this introduction, Dr. Urc presents 
his readers with a table of the metals, which we 
.shall take the liberty of transcribing into our 
pages ; au<l then treat of them at large in the 
succession which this tabular view indicates. 


General Table of the Metals. 


— 




Colour of prt 

('ipitBtri by 


NAMES. 

Sp. Kf. 

rrecipitanU, 

Frrro-prussiBtc 
uf' putBsh. 

lHruiif>n of kbIIi. 

liydro-sulphurt'tB. 

Siil|ihii retted 
hyUrugen. 

1 Platinum 

21-47 

Mur. amnion. 

0 

0 


Back met pow. 

2 Gold 

19-30 

4 Siilph. iron 
^ Nitr. mercury 

Y ello\vi.s}i-white 

»rren ; met. 

\ ellow 


3 Silver 

10-45 

Common .salt 

White 

Yellow-brown 

Back 

Back 

4 Palladium 

11-8 

IVus. incronry 

Deep firange 


Backish-brown 

Back-hrowu 

5 Mercury 

136 

5 Common suit 
} Heat 

Wiiite pa.ssiiig 
to yellow 

)range-yellow 

Irownish-black 

Black 

6 Copper 

89 

[ron 

Red- brown 

drown 

[Back 

Do. 

77 

( Succin. soda 

Blue, or white 

Protox. 0 



7 Iron 

^ with perox. 

pa.ssiDRtoblueiPerox. black 

Black 

0 

8 Tin 

7-29 

Corr. subliin. 

VVhite 

0 

Protox. black' 

Brown 

1) r.ead 

11.35 

Siilph. soda 

Do. 

White 

Black 

Black 

.0 Nickel 

8'4 

Sulph. potash? 

Do. 

Gray-white 

Do. 

Do 

11 Ciuliiiium 

8-6 

Zinc 

Do. 

0 

Orange-yellow 

Orange-yellow 

12 Zinc 

6-9 

Aik. carbonates 

Do. 

0 

White 

Y eMowi.sh-white 

13 Bismuth 

9-88 

Water 

Do. 

Yellow 

Black-brown 

JBuck-browii 

14 Antimony 

6-70 

J Water 
( Zinc 

With dilute so- 
lutions white 

White, from wu 
ter 

Orange 

Orange 

1.5 Maiijranese 

10 Cobalt 

8- 

Fart. pot. 

White 

0 

White 

Milkiness 

8-6 

Aik. carbonates 

Brown -yellow 

Y'ellow- white 

Black 

0 

17 Tellurium 

6-115 

i Water 
( Antimony 

0 

Yellow 

Blackish 


18 Arsenic 

S 8-35? 
i 5-76? 

Nitr. lead 

White 


Y'^ellow 

Yellow 

119 Chroiiiiiiiii 
{20 Molybdenum 

1 5-90 

Do. 

Green 

Brown 

Green 


8-6 

1 Do.? 

Brown 

Deep-brown 


Brown 

1 21 Tungsten 

17-4 

Mur. lime? 

Dilute acids 



|22 Columbiunt 

5-6? 

Zinc or inf. galls. 

Olive 

Orange 

Chocolate 


|23 Selenium 

4 3? 

( Iron 

^ Sulphite amm. 


Purple passing 
to deep blue 



24 Osmium 

? 

Mercury 




125 Rhodium 

10-65 

Zinc ? 

0 

0 


126 Iridium 

18-68 

Do? 

0 



27 Uraniiiin 

9-0 

Perro-pi. pot. 

Brown-red 

Chocolate 

Brown Yellow 

0 

2S I’itamum 

? 

Inf. rails. 

Oxal. anirn. 

(irass-green 

Milk-white 

Red-brown 

(4ras.s green 

0 

29 Cerium 

9 

0 

White 

0 

30 Potassium 

0-865 

< Mur. plat, 
f Tart, acid 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 Sodium 

0-972 






32 Lithium 
Calciuiii 

i 


■ '■' 




3-1 Baiiuni 
**^hontium 







37 YttriuL'. 

^ Oliicinnm 

39 Aluminum 







Zirconium 
^ hilicium 
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576. TJie first twelve are malleable, and so are 
the 30th, 31st, and 32nd in their congealed state. 

577. The first sixteen yield oxides, which are 
neutral salifiable bases. 

578. The metals 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 
23, are acidifiable by combination with oxygen. 
Of the oxides of the rest, up to the 30th, little is 
known. The remaining metals form, with oxy- 
gen, the alkaline and earthy bases. 

579. VVe propose in the following pages, as 
above intimated, to adopt the arrangement of Dr. 
Ure ; but, before we (romriKmcc the separate con- 
sideration of the substances now to be noticed, 
it may not be uninteresting to state the order in 
which Mr. Hrando, Dr. Henry, and Dr. Murray 
treat of them. 

500. ‘ Various classifications of the metals,’ 
'says the first of these writers, ‘ have been adopted 
by chemical authors ; some dependent upon their 
physical, others upon their chemical properties. 
The former can scarcely be considered as adapted 
to cbcmie.al enquiry, and the latter involve nume- 
rous difficulties in consequence of the gradual 
transition of metals of one class into those of 
another. I shall consider the metals in the order 
in which they are set down in the following table, 
anfl which is nearly that of their respective at- 
traction.s for oxygen. 


1. Potassium 

23. Arsenic 

2. Sodium 

24. Molybdenum 

3. Lithium 

25. Chromium 

4. Calcium 

20. Tungsten 

5. Barium 

6. Strontium 

27. Columbium 

7. Magnesium 

28. Nickel 

8. Manganese 

29. Mercury 

9. Iron 

30. Osmium 

10. Zinc 

31. Iridium 

11. Tin 

32. Rliodium 

12. Cadmium 

33. Palladium 


34. Silver 

13. Copper 

14. Lead 

35. iioUl 

36. Platinum 

15. Antimony 

16. Bismuth 

17. Cobalt 

37. Silicium 

18. Cranium 

38. Aluminum 

19. Titanium 

39. Zirconium 

20. (’erium 

40. Gliicinum 

21. Tellurium 

41. \ ttrium 

22. Selenium 

42. Thorinum. 


581. Of these metals, the first seven proilnce 
alkaline oxiiles, which are very diflicult of reduc- 
tion ; and they readily decompose water at all 
temperatures, a character wliich announces their 
powerful attraction for oxygen ; thi* next live de- 
compose water, when their temperature is raised 
to redness ; the ten following do not decompose 
water at a red heat ; nor do the next five, which 
produce acids by uniting to oxvgen. The oxides 
of these twenty-seven metals are not reducible by 
heat alone, though some of them when heated 
give out a portion of oxygen. The nine metals 
which ne.xt follow, osmium excepted, have a com- 
paratively feeble attraction for oxygem, and, when 
their oxides are heated, they are reduced to the 
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metallic state. The last six metals are nlaopt • 
the list from analogy; they are only known 
the state of oxides, which have not hitherto h 
reduced.’ hrande. 

562. * From a comparison of the re.semblan 
among metals,’ says Dr. Henry, ‘ both as to 
sical and chemical properties, .several arrant 
ments of them have been formed into sinall*^ 
classes. 'J'he circum.stance on which a subordf 
nate division of the metals is perhaps best foun] 
ded, is the nature of their relation to oxygen 
Without creating more of these divisions'^ than 
are absolutely necessary, it appears to me that 
they may be conveniently arranged under iht 
following heads : — 

Class I. Metals that afford oxides which can- 
not be reduced to a metallic form without the 
addition of combustible matter. 

Class 1 1. Metals, the oxides of which are de- 
composed by heat only. 

i. ''I’lie first class, which have been termed 
base metals to distinguish them from the nohlo 
or perfect, may be again subdivided as follows ; 

5H3. 1. Metals that are either known from ex- 
periment, or believed from analogy, to absorb 
oxygen at high degrees of heat, and to decompose 
water at common temperatures. I’he metals iluit 
have been actually ascertained to produce these 
effects are six, viz. 

Potassium Calciiium 

Sodium Barium and 

Lithium Strontium. 

584. There is a striking resemblance also be- 
tween the pro])erties of the oxides of these irietal.^. 
Those of potassium, sodium, and lilhium arc 
readily soluble in water ; luive a jieculiar acrid 
taste ; change certain blue vegetable colors to 
green, and some yellow ones to browit; ni'iitia- 
liso acids, forming salts, which, for the most part, 
are easily soluble ; and from these siniilarilifs 
have been classed together under the iiariic of 
alkalis. Willi these oxides, those of caleiuiii, 
barium, and strontium agree so nearly, that they 
also might witliont any impropriety be called 
alkalis ; but being themselves, as well as several 
of their neutral i;ompounds with acids, less rea- 
dily soluble in water, they have been termed, 
perhaps without .sufficieut reason, alkaline earths 

585. TIk: metals belonging to this subdivision, 
which are as yet distinctly known to us only vheri 
ill combination ; but which are presumed from 
analogy to have a similar relation to oxygen and 
water with those already enumerated ; arc the 
seven following 

Magnesium Thorinura 

Glucinura Zirconium and 

Yttrium Silicium. 

Aluminum 

586. The oxides of these .seven metals are 
sparingly soluble in water; have little or no taste; 
do not afford solutions in water which are capable 

of acting on vegetable blue or brown colors ; but 

(silica excepted) unite with acids, and n’mi 
neutral salts. They have been hitherto 
earths, or earths proper ; though the grounds o 
their distinction from other metallic oxides 
CQiistantly becoming more limited. U has been 
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unioned whether one of these bodies, silica, 
loes not, as to its powers of combination, exhibit 
^ iher the qualities of an acid ; and whether its 
base which some writers have called silicon, can 
roperly be arranged among metals. 

* 587- 2. The second subdivision includes those 
nietals which absorb oxygen from atmosplieric 
air at high temperatures ; and decompose water, 
but only at increased temperatures. They are 
five in number, viz. 

Manganese Tin and 

y^inc Cadminni 

Iron 

The last of these is associated with the others 
from the agreement of its general properties with 
those of tin. 

/)88. 3. Metals of the third subdivision, are 
capable like the foregoing, of absorbing oxygi>n 
at liigh temperatures, but not of decomposing 
water at any temperature. There are no less than 
fourteen which answer to this description ; viz. 

Arsenic Cerium 

Molybdenum Cobalt 

Chromium Titanium 

Tungsten Bismuth 

Columbium Copper 

Antimony Tellurium and 

Uranium Lead. 

Of these metals, the first five are distinctly acidi- 
fiable; and the nine others are oxidisable only. 

589. ii. The second class of inotals, the oxides 
of which are reducible by heat, without the ad- 
dition of combustible matter, are nine in number, 
viz. 


Mercury Rhodium 

Silver Jridiuin 

Gold Osmium and 

Platinum Nickel. 

Palladium 


The first three have long been classed together 
utultir the name of noble or perfect metals, and the 
remaining ones have been associated witli them as 
they have been respectively discovered. Nickel, 
which was for some time placed among tlie im- 
perfect metals, was removed a few years since 
into this chiss, after a more accurate investigation 
of its relation to oxygen.' 

590. Dr. INlurray introduces his account of 
individual nietals in the following words : ‘ The 
class of metals has been subdivided into orders, 
under which the individual metals are arranged. 
Gold, silver, and platina, preserving their lustre 
on exposure to the air, possessing a high degree 
of ductility and malleability, and not being oxi- 
d'lted vvheu exposed to a high heat, have been 
placed in one order, under the appellation of 
perfect or noble metals. Quicksilver, copper, 
iron, tin, and lead, possessing ductility and mal- 
leability, but being oxidated by heat, have been 
placed together under the name of im|)erfect 
uieials. The others, zinc, antimony, bismuth, 
cobalt, nickel, manganese, arsenic, (and the 
greater number of the newly-discovered metals, 
jn«ay be added to this order), having little duc- 
ility or malleability, were termed semi-metals. 

us was the old division, others have been in- 


troduced ; but any classification of this kind is 
inaccurate ; no advantage is gained by forming 
such orders, and they are altogether artificial 
each metal forms a species, and they may be 
considered individually in tliat order in which 
the transition is most natural, beginning with 
those which have the cliaracteristic metallic 
properties, tenacity and specific gravity, in the 
Highest degree. Those of recent discovery, and 
■wliich are only imperfectly investigated, may be 
placed after the others.^ 

.591. Jt will be obvious to the reader upon 
what principle Ave have thus laid before him 
the remarks of some of our best authors, on the 
subject of metallic classification ; tlie very dis- 
cussion involves matter of miicli interest, inas- 
much as, if duly attended to information will be 
found in it respecting the nabits of the several 
metals, in reference to combustibility, acidilia- 
bility, if we may so express it, and other par- 
ticulars. VVe now proceed, as it was above 
intimated we should, to follow the order of Dr. 
Ure, on account of its appearing to us to unite 
in some measure the natural with tlie chemical 
schemes of arrangement ; and therefore to e fleet 
the purpose of assisting the conception and the 
recognition of modern discoveries, without vio- 
lating the order in which it was the cu.stom to 
treat of metallic: substances, prior to the important 
revolutions in the doctrines and principles of 
chemistry. 

592. It is right to say, that, in many instances 
at least, the habits, &c. of the metals will be 
discussed less in detail than might be expected 
in a treatise on chemistry, on account of notices 
which it is found necessary to lake of them in 
the alphabetical arrangement of our work. 

Platinum. 

593. This is a metal of modern discovery. It 
is met with in South America; but is mixed 
with several other substances when it reaches 
this country ; the pure metal may be obtained 
by dissolving the ore in nitro-mnriatic acid, 
and then adding a solution of muriate of am- 
monia. 

594. IMatinum is white, somewhat resembling 
silver in color, but heavier by far; and it is ex- 
ceedingly ductile, tenacious, and malleable. It 
is extremely diflicult of fusion. Lhider the 
blow-pipe, however, with oxygen gas, it may be 
melted. It is a very slow conductor of heat; 
its expansibility by heal is less than that of steel. 
Like iron it may be welded. Its oxides are 
only procuraiile by a circuitous process ; it is 
said to be oxidifiable in three jiroporliuns, viz. 
about 8, 12, and 10 to 100 of the metal. But 
the subject, says Dr. Henry, re(juire.s more ac- 
curate investigation before we cun assign with 
any confidence its equivalent number. 

595. The metal is acted on by nitro-rnuriatic 
acid, as above stated, and by chlorine, (’hloride 
of platinum is to be obtained by evaporating the 
solution in the nitro-rnuriatic acid ; then heating 
the product to wliileiiess, by wliich process chlo- 
rine gas will be evolved. The dry compound is 
a chloride of platinum, which may be crystallised 
by careful management ; it has the property of 
beiug precipitated by a solution of muriate of 
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ammonia, which is almost peculiar to, or charac- 
teristic of, platinum. The chloride of platinum 
is, however, decomposed by ether. 

596. Sulpfiuret of platinum. — ^T'liis may be 
obtained by decomposinfj the chloride with sul- 
phuretcd hydrogen, but it is not easy to ascertain 
the precise composition of the sulphuret, since 
the sulphur of it is so soon converted into sul- 
phuric acid. There are, according to Mr. Kd- 
inund Davy, two other ways of forming the 
sulphuret: first, by heating the metal finely 
<livided with sulphur ; and tlie second by heating 
three parts of the ammonia muriate of platinum 
with two of sulphur. 

597. The sulphate of platinum is best pro- 
cured by acting on tlie sulphuret with nitric 
acid. ‘ The action of alcohol on this substance 
(the sulphate) occasions the formation of a sub- 
stance which i.s j)osse.ssed of very singular pro- 
perties (Philosophical Transactions, 1820). fiqual 
volumes of a strong aqueous solution of this 
sulphate and of alcohol, heated together, deposit 
a black powder, which, after being well edul- 
corated, and dried at a very gentle heat, exhibits 
the following properties 

.590. It is black, and in small lumps, which 
are soft to the touch, and easily reduced to an 
impalpable powder. This powder is tasteless, 
and insoluble in water, either hot or cold. When 
gently heated on a slip of platinum, a feeble ex- 
plosion take.s place, accompanied with a hissing 
noise, and a flash of red light, and the platinum 
is reduced. Brought into contact witli amino- 
niacal gas, it becomes red-hot and scintillates. 
It is instantly decomposed by alcohol, as is shown 
in a very striking manner, by moistening paper, 
sand, cork, or sponge, with that fluid, and placing 
the smalle.st particle of the powder on tlicm. It 
hisses, and becomes red-hot; and Mr. K. Davy, 
to whom we owe its discovery, proposes it as an 
excellent moans of kindling a match. It appeal's 
to consist of 9G| per cent, platinum, with nitrous 
acid, a little oxygen, and a very minute propor- 
tion of carbon. The nitrous acid is accounted 
for by the peculiar way in which the sulphate 
had been formed. Jit tin/. 

599. Phoaphurct of platinum is to be formeil 
either by passing phosphureted hydrogen into a 
solution of the metal, or by heating pliosphorus 
with it in exhausted tubes. I’hosphuret of pla- 
tinum is a powder of a grayish blue appearance ; 
it is infusible, and is said to contain 17 to the 
100 of phosphurus. 

600. A fulminating platinum may be formed 
hy precipitating a solution of platinum with a 
slight excess of pure ammonia. The precipitate 
is to be boiled in potassa nearly to dryness, and 
when well washed and dried is the fulminating 
platinum; it seems. to be a compound of oxide 
of platinum, ammonia, and water. Lt explodes 
at about 420° with a very loud report. Percussion 
will not cause it to explode. 

601. The alloys of platinum tiavo not been 


applied, to use. Roll,' up together a piece of 
platmum foil with a piece of lead foil of equ i 
dimensions, and cautiously direct the flafne of 
candle by a blow-pipe towards the edges of thi*^ 
roll, and you will occasion an explosive combi! 
nation of the two metals, the ignited particUs 
emitting light in great liuanlities, and with a bean, 
tiful appearance. The same effect will be pro! 
duced by a small piece of tin or antimony, or 
zinc rolled in platina leaf, and heated in the 
same manner. * By combining seven parts of 
platinum with sixteen of copper, and of zinc, Mr. 
Cooper obtained a mixture much resemblin-^ 
gold.' Journal of Science and Arts, iii n 
119. ' 

For the specific gravity of this and of all the 
metals the table may be consulted. 

Gold. 

C02. This metal is found in a native state, 
mixed with a little silver or copper. Its color is 
various shades of yellow ; its forms are massive, 
ramose, and crystallised in cubes and octalmdra. 
The veins of gold are confined to primitive coun- 
tries, but large quantities of this metal are col- 
lected in alluvial soils and in the beds of certain 
rivers, more especially those of the west coast of 
Africa and of Peru, Brasil, and Mexico. In 
Europe tlie streams of 1 lungary and Transyl- 
vania have afforded a res])ectal)le quantity of 
gold ; it has been found also in the lihinc, the 
Rhone, and the Jlanube. Small quantities have 
been wllected in Cornwall, and in the county of 
Wicklow in Irtdand, Brandy. 

603. To obtain it in a .stat^f purity standard 
gold must be dissolved iii riitro-murialic acid ; 
one part by weight of the metal to three of tlie 
acid ; the solution must be evaporated to dry- 
ne.ss by a gentle heat, the dry mass re-dissolved 
in distilled water, and a solution then added 
to it of green sulphate of iron,' which will pre- 
cipiitate the gold in a state pf fine powder, which, 
after being washed with diluted nitric acid, and 
then with distilled water, may be fused. 

604. Pure gold is of a deep yellow color. It 
has very considerable lustre ; it may be melted 
at a moderate heat, and after fusion it crystallises. 
Its malleability and ductility have already been 
remarked upon. See the general characters of 
metals. 

605. It is not oxidifiable by mere exposure to 
heat; but a powerful electric or galvanic imjuilse 
will bring it to the condition of a purple oxide 

606. The solvents of this metal are the uitro- 
rnuriatic acid, and chlorine. When goUl, hi a 
.state of minute division, is heated in chlorine a 
compound of a deep yellow col^ results, which 
is said to consist of 97 gold -f 33*5 chlorino 
When acted upon by water a muriate of gold ji» 
produced. Brande. 

607. According to Pelletier there are tv 
chlorides of gold. 


Metal. 

The proto-chloridc or sub-chloride zz 100 4" 14’ 715 
The per-chloride ^(soluble) zz 100 -j- 44- 145 
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It is in the state of perchloride that gold ex- 
ists when dissolved by aqua regia. 

608. Iodide of gold may be obtained by mix- 
ing muriate or chloride of the metal with hydri- 
odate of potash, or by acting on oxide of gold 
witli hydriodic acid. The precipitate must be 
washed and dried. Pelletier (see Quarterly 
journal of Science and Arts, 10. page 121), states 
the iodide of gold to consist of 


Iodine 34 

Gold 66 


609. If this, says Mr. Brande, be considered a 
compoundofone proportional gold and one iodine, 
the number 228 must be adopted as the represen- 
tativeof gold, for 34 : 66: 1 117-7 : 228-3 ; anum- 
ber so much at variance with that deduced from 
other experiments, as to show the necessity of 
further enquiries, before either be adopted. 

610. Oxides of this metal may be obtained by 
precipitating chloride of gold with magnesia, 
or potash. 

611. From a solution of the metal in iiitro- 
muriatic acid, a solution of pure ammonia also 
precipitates an oxide of gold, and a portion of the 
ammonia combining with the oxide forms fulmi- 
nating gold. This upon being heated detonates 
violently, the ammonia of it being decomposed 
by the increased temperature, its hydrogen uni- 
ting with the oxygen of the oxide, and nitrogen 
gas being liberated in a state of high expansion. 
Tlie gold by this process is reduced to its me- 
tallic state. 

612. Several combustible bodies will decom- 
pose chloride of gold in solution, and the metal 
in this case also is deduced to its metallic state ; 
here the combustfl|te- materials seem to act by 
furnishing hydrogen to the chlorine. 

613. Golu is precipitated from its solvent b y 
etlier, but llte oxide of gold is instantly re-dissol- 
ved by the ether, and forms the etherial solution 
of gold. This solution is advantageously applied 
to tlie gilding of steel, scissars, lancets, and 
other instruments which it protects from rust 
with a very small expenditure of gold. Henry. 

614. Gold will unite with sulphur into a sul- 
phuret, by passing a current of sulphureted hy- 
drogen through an aqueous solution of muriate of 
gold. The sulphuret falls down in the form of 
a black precipitate. 

615. vVith [)hosphorus, also, gold will com- 
bine intoaphosphuret, by heating gold leaf with 
phosphorus in a tube deprived of air. This has 
a gray color, and a metallic lustre. 

, For the methods of purifying gold by 
the operations of cupelling and quartation, the 
reader may consult Aikin\‘i Chemical Dictiomiru, 
article Gold. ^ 

617. Gold, y^ich is too soft in its pure state 
tor many purpoies, has its hardness greatly in- 
creased by being melted or alloyed with a small 
proportion of copper. It is a singular fact that 
•iome kinds of copper, which do not themselves 
appear defective in any respect, totally destroy 

e ductility of gold: This appears to be owing 
0 le contamination of thfe copper with a very 
mall quantity of lead arid antimony, of either 
r Which metals only about ,p^th in weight 
lo produce this injurious effect. 

Von. V 


618. Mercury and gold combine with great 
ease, and produce a white amalgam much used in 
gilding, ^or this purpose the amal^m is applied 
to the surface of the silver, the mercury is then' 
driven off by heat, and the gold remains adhering 
to the silver, and is burnished. This process is 
called water gilding. 

619. In gilding porcelain, gold powder is ge- 
nerally employed, obtained by the decomposition 
of tho muriate; it is applied with a pencil, and 
burnished after it has been exposed to the heat of 
the porcelain furnace. 

Many curious facts relating to the properties 
of gold and its uses in the arts, will be found in 
Vr. Ijevoia's Philosophical Commerce of the Arts. 

SlT.VER- 

620. Silver is found native, but in this state it 
is seldom pure, being mixed with small portions 
of other metals. This metal has been found in 
Cornwall and Devonshire, and mines of it exist 
in some parts of the European continent, but the 
richest known mines of this metal are those of 
Peru and Mexico. 

621. To obtain it in a state of purity, we are 
ordered to dissolve the standard silver of commerce 
in pure nitric acid, diluted with an equal measure 
of water, and to immerse a plate of clean cop- 
per into the solution, which soon occasions a 
piccipitate of metallic silver. This precipitate 
is to be well washed with distilled water, and 
then boiled for a short time in solution of pure 
ammonia. 

622. Silver is of a pure white color, and of 
vCry brilliant lustre ; it exceeds in malleability, 
and ductility, all the metals, with the exception of 
gold ; it may be drawn into a wire finer than hu- 
man hair. It is fusible at a bright red heat, and 
when in fusion is exceedingly brilliant. 

623. It is not oxidised readily, even at a high 
temperature. The tarnish on silver is not merely 
oxidation, but, as shown by Proust, is occasioned 
by sulphureous vapors, and pure silver is not 
nearly so susceptible of it as tliat alloy of it with 
copper which is used for plate. An oxide of 
silver is produced by treating the metal with a 
powerful voltaic or electric influence. Pure water 
does not act upon the metal, but, when water is 
impregnated with animal or vegetable matter, a 
slight blackening of its surface takes place, owing 
to the presence of sulphur. 

624. By adding lime water, or- a .solution of 
baryta, to a solution of nitrate of silver, and 
afterwards washing the precipitate, an oxide of 
the metal is obtained. This is of a dark olive 
color, and, is composed according to' Sir IJ . I )avy, 
of 100 parts of silver united with 7-3 oxygen. 
Mr. Faraday has made it probable that another 
combination of oxygen with silver exists in which 
the oxygen is in an inferior proportion ; but this 
oxide does not seem capable of combining with 
acids. 

625. Fulminating siher may bo procured by 
treating the oxide of the metal with ammonia ; 
and a detonating silver is formed by adding alco- 
hol to a heated solution of silver in nitric acid. 
The first of these compounds detonates with a very 
gentle heat, and even by friction of the slightest 
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kind. The second reqiiires a smart blow, or long 
continued friction, to occasion its detonation, 

^ * 626. Silver combines with chlorine and forms 
a chloride of silver, which may be most easily 
obtained by adding a solution of nitrate of silver 
to one of common salt, (muriate of soda, or chlo- 
ride of sodium ;) a precipitate falls of a while 
color, which, upon exposure to tlie air, be- 
comes brown, and ultimately black. When this 
chloride of silver is healed to dull redness, in a 
silver crucible, it fuses, and upon cooling con- 
cretes into a semi-transparent grayish substance, 
which is called luna-cornca, or horn silver. 

627. Chloride of silver is very soluble in liquid 
ammonia ; it also dissolves in hyposulphurous 
acid, and is decomposed by liydrogen gas ; but 
hydrogen freed from all impurities, and directed 
upon moistened chloride of silver in the dark 
effects no change. I'urada^, Journal Science , 
viii. p. 'i7b. 

(dilondc of silver is found native in some of 
the mines. 

G28. Iodide of silver may be formed by adding 
liydriodic acid to a solution of nitrate of silver. 
This is of a greenish-yellow color, and is not only 
insoliihle in water, but also in liquid ammonia. 

629. Sulphuret of silver. — The common tarnish 
of silver, as above intimated, is the formation of 
a sulphuret upon its surface. The sulphurets of 
the alkalis, and sulphureted hydrogen ga.s, preci- 
pitate silver from its solutions, and form sul- 
phurets. ISativo sulphuret, or vitreous silver ore, 
occurs in various forms. 

630. W'ith phosphorus, silver forms a white 
brittle compound — a phosphuntt of the metal. 

631. Salts of silver. Chlorate of silver is ob- 
tained by digesting oxide of silver in chloric acid. 
It assumes tlio form of rliomboidal crystals. 

632. lodatc of silver is precipitated in the form 
of a wliite powder, by adding iodic acid to the 
nitrate in solution. This is soluble in ammonia. 

633. Sulphate of silver is formed by mixing 
nitrate of silver with sulphate of soila. It may 
be also procured by boiling silver in sulphuric 
acid. This .salt appears in the form of needle- 
shaped prismatic crystals. 

634. Hyposulphite of silver may be formed by 
dropping a weak solution of nitrate of silver into 
a weak solution of hypo-sulphate of soda. The 
flavor of this salt is highly sweet, though com- 
posed of hitter ingredients. 

6.35. Nitrate of silver. — Nitric acid diluted 
with about three parts of water dissolves silver 
readily, and nitric oxide gas is disengaged. If 
the silver used he pure, the solution will be color- 
less; if there be any mixture of copper, it will 
a.ssuine a greenish cast. 

636. This solution when evaporated deposits 
large regular crystals, of a wlule color, which 
however blacken when exposed to the* light. A 
solution of the salt stains animal substances a 
deep black ; and, what is very curious, the salt 
itself when taken into the stomach m small 
quantities, as employed medicinally, occsisionally 
produces a grayish tinge over the whole skin, 
which remains for a great length of time. 

037. If the salt be heated in a silver crucible 
it fuses, and then, when cast into small cylinders, 
forms the lapis infernalis or lunar caustic of the 


shops ; the argenti nitras of tlie London Phar- 
macopoeia. 

638. When mercury is introduced into the 
solution of nitrate of silver, a beautiful crystalling 
deposit is produced, which is called arbor Diana, 
llcaume directs the following process in order to 
be successful with this experiment : — ‘ Mix to're- 
ther six parts of a solution of silver in nitric acid 
and four of a solution of mercury in the satnr 
acid, both completely saturated. Add a sniali 
quantity of distilled water ; and put the mixture 
into a conical glass, containing six parts of au 
amalgam made with seven parts of mercury and 
one of silver. At the end of .some hours there 
appears on the surface of the amalgam a precipi- 
tate in the form of a vegetation.’ Proust, how- 
ever, tells us that nothing more is necessary to 
produce the arborisation, as beautiful as may be, 
than to throw mercury into nitrate of silver very 
considerably diluted, 

639. Nitrate of silver is employed for writing 
upon linen, under the name of marking ink. 

640. Phosphate of silver is formed by dropping 
a solution of phosphate of soda into nitrate of 
silver. This compound is used in preparing 
chloric acid. 

641. Silver is capable of combining with most 
of the other metals. The standard silver of this 
country is an alloy with copper, in the proportion 
of 0- 90 to 1 1 • 1 0. See A ikin' s Cheniieal Dictionary, 
and Childrens Translation of Thenard on Cfit- 
micul Analysis. 

pAr.r.ADKiM. 

642. Dr. Wollaston directs the following pro- 
cess for obtaining palladium. Digest the ore 
of platinum in nitro-rnuriatic acid, ncutialisnl 
by soda ; se])aratH the platinum by inuriiite of 
ammonia; and filter. Tlicn to the Hltered liijiior 
let a solution of eywnuret of mercury be added. 
A flocc:ulc‘iil precijiitate is gradually funned, 
which is prussiatc of palladium, and which 
yields palladium upon exposure to heat. 

643. Palladium is of a dull white color, it is 
malleable and ductile. Tt requires for its fusion 
a temperature above that requiroil for the fusion 
of gold. Muriatic acid, liy being boiled uj)on 
this metal, acquires a beautiful red color. With 
sulphuric acid a blue color is produced. Nitric 
acid acts with more energy upon it, than either 
the sulpluiric or muriatic ; but its best solvent is 
tlie nitro-rnuriatic acid ; and from all the solu- 
tions of the metal in the acids, alkalis and earths 
will produce pn^cipitates. Palladium combines 
with sulphur, with potassa, and with the other 
metals. Like platinum, palladium riestroys the 
color of gold, even when mixed with it in very 
small proportions. Jlr. Wollaston has furnished 
an alloy of gold and palladium for the gradua- 
tion of the magnificent circular instrument, con- 
structed by Mr. Trougliton for the (ireetiwici 

observatory. It has the appearance of platiriuni, 

and a degree of hardness which ^leculiarly nls it 
for receiving the graduations. Henry. 

MtRCUUY. 

644. This, as we have before stated, is 1 ® 
only known metal that is fluid at the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere ; and it ^ 
for its solidity that the temperature be reduce 
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about 40® below zero of Fubrenlieit. At about 649. Alcrcury and chlorine . — ^These combine 
660® it boils and is converted into vapor. in two proportions, forniirij; the chlorine or bi- 

645. This metal has been known from a very chloride, and the proto-chloride (calomel). These 
early period. It was named quicksilver from its compounds arc usually named corrosive subli- 
serni-fluidity, joined with its white silvery ap- male, and calomel. As these salts are preparations 
pearance. It is occasionally adulterated by a of much interest and importance, we shall take 
mixture of lead or bismuth ; but it is not then so the liberty of extractinsf from Mr. Jlrandes^ 
fluid as when pure. The native metal occurs in Manual, his remarks on their formation and pro- 
small fluid globules, in most of the mines which perties. 

produce the ores of this metal, 6.50. Corrosive sublimate, or bi-chloride, or, 

* 646. Oxides of merevnf . — Oxygen combines as Mr. Braude calls it, perchloride, may be ob- 
with mercury in two proportions, forming the tained, says he, by a variety of processes, 
black oxide or protoxide of the metal, which 651. When mercury is healed in chlorine, it 
may be obtained by long agitation of it in con- burns with a pale flame; the gas is absorbed, 
tact with oxygen, or by washing calomel with and a white volatile substance rises, which is the 
hot lime water, or by boiling calomel with strong perchloride. 

solutions of potassa or soda. This was named 652, It may also be obtained by dissolving 
by Boerhaave, Ethiops per se. It exists in the peroxide of mercury in mnriatie acid, evapora- 
pilula hydrargyri, and in the mercurial ointment ting to dryness, re-dissolving in water, and crys- 
of the Pliarmacopcuia. tallising. 

647. The other or red oxide or peroxide of G5'J. The ordinary process for making corro- 

mercury is produced by exposing the fluid metal, sive sublimate, consists in cx[)osing a mixture of 
at a high temperature, for several days to the action chloride of sodium (cominon salt), and per-sul- 
of oxygen. This oxide was formerly called pre- phate of mereury, to heat in a flask, or other 
cipitate per se, or calcined mercury, and is the proper subliming vessel, a nmtnal deeomposiliou 
hydrargyri oxidum rubrum of the ^Miarnv.ico- ensues. The chlorine of the common salt unites 
pdna. This is said to he composed of 100 to the mercury of the; sul|)hate, and forms bi- 
metal, and 8 of oxygen, while the black oxide chloride of mercury. The oxygen of the oxide of 
contains just lialf the ])roportion of oxygen. mercury converts the sodium of the salt into 

648. Peroxide of mercury is decomposed if soda, which, with the sulphuric acid, produces 
exposed to the light for a length of time, ft is sulphate of soda. This decomposition is exhibited 
soluble in water, and with ammonia forms an in the following diagram ; — 

ammoniuret, which is decomposed by heat. 

1 proportional of perchloride of mercury == 257. 


lorine 67 Mercury 190 
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of common salt 


Sulphuric acid 

por-sulphatc of 

= 111 consist 


75 

mercury = 280 

of. 

Sodium 44 

Oxygon 1-5 J 

consist of. 


2 proportionals of sulphate of soda = 13‘1. 

Mr. Brando after thi statement presents his advantage in washing calomel, to free it from 
readers with an account of the methods fol- corrosive sublimate. 

lowed, both in the London Pharmacopceia, and 655. The compound commonly termed calomel 
at Apothecaries' Hall, for the composition of the (proto-chloride of mercury), was first mentioned 
corrosive sublimate; but, as we shall have to by Oollius, early in the seventeenth century, 
give these in the article Piiarmacy, wc here The first directions for its preparation are given 
oinit them. by Beguin in the Tyrocinium Cheinicum, pub- 

654. Perchloride of mercury is usually seen lished in 1608. lie calls it draro mitigatns. 
»n the form of a perfectly white, semi-transparent Several other fanciful names have been applied 
Mass, exhibiting the appearance of imperfect to it, such as aquila mitigata, manna inotalloruni, 
^crystallisation. It is sometimes procured in panchymagogum inincrale, sublimatuiii dulce, 
rptadrangular prisms. Its taste is acrid and iiiercurius dulcis, Stc. 

nauseous, and leaves a peculiar metallic and 656. The most usual mode of preparing ca- 
astringent flavor upon the tongue. It dissolves lomel consists in triturating two parts of corro- 
|n tvventy parts of water at 60®, and in about sive subliiiiatc with one of mercury, until the 
naif its weight at 212°. It is more soluble in globules disappear, and the whole assumes the 
alcohol than in water. When hc.ated it readily appearance of an homogenous gray powder, 
sublimes in the form of a dense white vapor, which is introduced into a matrass, placed in a 
strongly affecting the and mouth. It Jis- sand heat, and gradually raised to redness. The 
solves without decomposition in muriatic, nitric, calomel sublimes, mixed with a little corrosive 
sulphuric acids ; the alkalis and several of subliiDate, the greater part of which, however, 
metals decompose it. It produces, with being more volatile than the calomel, rises higher 
J^unate of ammonia, a very soluble compound ; in the matrass ; that which adheres to the calomel 
*^nce a solution of .sal-ammoniac is used with may be separated by reducing the whole to a 
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fine powder, and washing in large quantities of 
hot distilled water. Pure calomel in the form 
of a yellowish white insipid powder remains. 

(357. It was formerly the custom to submit 
calomel to very numerous sublimations, under 
the idea of rendering it mild ; but these often 
tend to the production of corrosive sublimate ; 
and the calomel of the first sublimation, espe- 
cially if a little excess of mercury be found in 
it, is often more pure than that afforded by sub- 
seejuent 0 ])erations. 

()58. Here follows the method directed in the 
Pharmocopoeia, for the production of calomel, 
which for the reasons given above we also omit. 

659. It will be observed, continues Mr. B., 
that in these processes the oj)eration consists in 
reducing the perchloride to the state of proto- 
chloride, by the addition of mercury. Various 
inodes have, however, been adopted for the 
direct formation of calomel; two of these may 
here he noticed, of which the first is in the 
humid way, as devised by Scheele and Chenevix. 
It is as follows : — 

660. Form a nitrate of mercury, by dissolving 
as much mercury as possible in hot nitric acid ; 
then dissolve in boiling water a quantity of com- 
mon salt, equal to half the weight of the mercury 
used, and render the solution sensibly sour by 
muriatic acid, and pour the hot nitrate of mer- 
cury into it. Wash and dry the precipitate. 

661. If this process be carefully performed, 
and the precipitate thoroughly edulcorated, the 
calomel is sufficiently pure. 

662. The second process, however, or that by 
which cailomel is directly formed in the dry way, 
appears on the whole the least exceptionable 
for the production of this very important article 
of pharmacy. It is the method followed at Apo- 
thecaries' llall, sanction having been obtained 
for its adojition from the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians. fifty pounds of mercury are boiled with 
seventy pounds of sulphuric acid to drynes.s, in a 
cast-iron vessel : sixty-two pounds of the dry salt 
are triturated with forty pounds and ahalfof mer- 
cury, until tlie globules tlisappear, and thirty-four 
pounds of common salt are then added. This mix- 
tun? is submitted to heat in earthen vessels, and 
from ninety-five to 100 lbs. of calomel are the 
result. It is to be washed in large quantities of 
distilled water, after having been ground to fine 
and impalpable powder. 

663. Protochioride of mercury is usually 
seen in the form of a white mass of a crystalline 
texture ; and, when very slowly sublimed, it 
often presents regular four-sided prisms, perfectly 
transparent and colorless. Its specific gravity 
is 7' 2. It is tasteless, and very nearly insoluble 
in water. It can scarcely be called poisonous, 
since in considerable doses it only proves purga- 
tive. By exjwsure to light it becomes brown 
upon its surface. If scratched it gives a yellow 
streak which is very characteristic, and does not 
belong to the perchloride. When very finely 
levigated Jt becomes of a buffi color. 

664. It consists of one proportional of mer- 
cury, 190 -1- one proportional of chlorine 33*5, 
and its representative number is 223*5. 

66.5. Native chloride of mercury ^ o/ mercurial 
horn ore, has been found in Gennany, France, 
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and Spain, usually crystallised, and sometimes 
incrusting and massive. Brande. 

666. Iodine and mercury unite in two pro- 
portions, forming the protiudide, which is a yid_ 
low compound, and the priodide or the? deut- 
iodide which is red. They are insoluble in 
water. 

667. Sidts of mercury. — Protosulphate of 
mercury is formed by boiling mercury in equal 
or double its weight of sulphuric acid. This 
salt requires 500 parts of waU?r for its solution. 
If heated for some time to a pretty high tempera- 
ture, part of its acid is expelled, and a hard gray 
mass is formed. VVhen this is removed from 
the fire, and hot water is poured upon it, a 
yellowish-colored substance is formed, which 
was formerly called turpeth or turbith mineral, 
it is a super-sulphate of mercury, and a hiper. 
sulphate remains in solution. 

668. Chlorate, of mercury. — Both the oxides 
of mercury dissolve in chloric acid. Lloth the 
salts, when heated, give out oxygen, and are 
converted into per-oxide and per-chloride of 
mercury. An. dc Chini. 95, 103. 

669. Cyanide of mercury. — This may be 
formed by boiling one part of finely powdered 
red oxide of mercury, with two of Prussian blue, 
in eight parts of water. In this way a solution 
is obtained, which, if filtered while hot, deposits- 
yellowish white crystals which are the cyanide. 

670. Nitrates of mercury. — These are the 
proto-nitrate and per-nitrate. The first is funned 
by dissolving mercury in nitric, acid, without the 
ussisUince of heat ; this solution yields by eva- 
poration the salt in question. The second is 
procured by using heat in the solution, and the 
metal thereby becomes more highly oxidated. 

671. The substance commonly called red 
precipitate, is produced by exposing the nitrates 
to a heat gradually raised to upwards of 600*^, 
nitric acid is given off', and a brilliant red sub- 
stance remains, which is properly a nitro-oxide 
of mercury, and is thus designated in the Pbar- 
macop(L*ia. 

672. Fidminuting mercury. — The account of 

this preparation we extract verbatim from Dr. 
Henry’s elements. * Mercury is the base of a 
fulminating compound, discovered by the late 
Mr. Jv Howard. To prepare this powder 100 
grains (or a greater proportional quantity, not 
exceeding 500), are to be dis.solved with heat 
in a measured ounce and half of nitric acid. 
The solution being poured cold upon two measur- 
ed ounces of alcohol, previously introduced into 
any convenient glass vessel, a moderate heat is 
to be applied till effervescence is excited. A 
white fume then begins to undulate on the sur- 
face of the lirjuor, and the powder will be gra- 
dually precij>itated on the cessation of action 
and re-action. The precipitate is to be im- 
mediately collected on a filter, well washed with 
distilled water, and cautiously dried in a heat 
not exceeding that of a water bath. The imme- 
diate washing of the powder is material, because 
it is liable to the re-iction of the nitric-aciu > 
and, while any of that acid adheres to it, 
very subject to be decomposed by ° 

light. From 100 grains of mercury about u 
or 130 of the powder are obtained (see r J- 
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JosopWcal Transactions, 1800). This powder 680. The protoxide occurs native. It may be 
has the property of detonating loudly in a gentle produced artificially, by mixing metallic copper 
heat, or by slight friction. Hence it has been and peroxide of copper in muriatic acid. If 
proposed as a means of firing ordnance. But potassa be added to this solution, a hydrated 
an accident described by professor Silliman, as protoxide is obtained, which falls to the bottom, 
having happened in his laboratory, shows that which is of an orange color ; if quickly dried, 
this fulminating compound explodes from such without being subjected to oxygen, it becomes 
trifling causes as not to be kept without danger, red. 

even when secured from friction or heat. It has 681. The black, or peroxide, is procured by 
been shown from the experiments of J.icbeg and precipitating nitrate of copper with carbonate of 
Gay Lussac (An. de Ch. ct de Phys. 24 and 25), potass. A simple ignition of the nitrate will 
that fulminating mercury owes its properties to roduce it. 

a peculiar acid united with oxide of mercury, 682. Chlorine xvith copper. — Copper is acted 
which maybe transferred from it to alkaline and on forcibly by gaseous chlorine, and, when these 
other bases, but is not obtainable in a separate materials are treated together, two compounds 
state. To this acid they have given the name of are simultaneously produced, the proto-cldoride 
fulminic. and per-chloride of copper. The first of these 

673. Sulphnrets of mercurif arc two, the one compounds was called resin of copper by Boyle, 
formerly called /li.thiop's mineral, and the other It is insoluble in waU'r, but soluble in muriatic 
cinnabar. The first is obtained by tritun«ting acid ; the color of it is dark brown, but it ac- 


for a length of time one part of mercury with 
three of sulphur, or by pouring at once mercury 
into melted sulphur. If the black sulphuret or 
/Pthiops be fused together and sublimed, the 
red, or vermillion sulphuret is procured, which 
is the cinnabar of former times. Native cinnabar 
furnishes most of the mercury which is emjiloyed 
in commerce, this compound being distilled with 
iron filings. A^Thiop’s mineral is a proto-sul- 
phuret or sulphuret; cinnabar is a bisulpliuret of 
mercury 

674. With most of the metals mercury com- 
bines, and forms a class of compounds called 
amalgams ; in the case of these combinations 
mercury loses its fluidity. Jt is a curious fact, 
that a solid amalgam of lead, mixed with one of 
bismuth, instantly becomes fluid. 

675. Combination with mercury gives to some 
metals a facility of uniting witli oxygen. See the 
word Amalgam. 

( 'OPrER. 

670. Copper is found native, and in various 
states of combination ; the copper of commerce, 
tpo, is occasionally contaminated with other 
metals, as antimony, lead, and arsenic; and 
Berzelius states, that a small (luantiiy of charcoal 
and sulphur are always found in it. Philosophical 
Mag. xivii. 206. To be rendered perfct:tly pure 
it must be di.ssolved in muriatic acid, and into 
the solution a polished plate of iron is to be 
immersed, upon which the pure copper is pre- 
cipitated. vVhen the metal has thus been pu- 
rified, it is to be w^hed with dilute sulphuric, 
or muriatic acid, and it may be fused, or kept in 
a divided form. 

677. Copper hiis great malleability, ductility, 
and tenacity. It fuses at a dull white heat, and, 
if the heat be urged on, it evaporates in visible 
fumes. 

678. The native copper is met with in different 
forms, massive, granular, and in (Crystals. It is 
found in Cornwall, Saxony, Siberia, Sweden, &c. 
It is also met with in America. 

670. Oxides of copper. — ^This metal is 
ceptible of two degrees of oxidisement ; the one 
combination constituting the protoxide, the other 
the peroxide of the metal. The first,, or lowest 
stage of oxidisement, forms a red substance; 
the second, or maximum, is black. 


quires a green hue by exposure to the air. This 
substance remains in the retort after the distil- 
lation of a mixture of two parts of corrosive 
sublimate (bi-chloride of mercury) and one of 
copper filings. 

683. The per-chloride may bo produced by 
dissolving peroxide of cop\)er in muriatic acid, 
and evaporating to dryness at a beat below 400°. 
This compound is of a yellow color, but dissolved 
in water it becomes eventually green. 

G84. An iodide of copper miiy ha precipitated 
from solutions of the metal, by bydriodic acid. 
Tliis substance is brown and insoluble. 

685. Salts of copper. — Muriatic acid does not 
act readily on nuitallic cornier ; but it freely 
dissolves the peroxide, and thus forms the per- 
muriatc. A proto-muriate is also obtained by 
digesting copper filings with the peroxide of the 
metal in muriatic acid. A native submuriate of 
copper is found in Chili and Peru ; and ‘ it is a 
submuriate of copper that is formed by the de- 
structive action of sea- water upon the copper 
sheathing of ships, the oxygen necessary to the 
formation of the muriate being derived from the 
air of the atmosphere. Now, according to tlie 
views of Sir 11. Davy, copper can only act upon 
sea-water when in a positive state, and that phi- 
losopher was therefore led to conceive, that if 
the electric state of the copper were reversed,, by 
bringing it into contact with some metal of more 
energetic electri('al power, the action of the sea- 
water would cease. Philosophical Transactions, 
1824. This led him to a discovery which jiro- 
inises to be most important in its practical con- 
sequences, viz. that extensive surfaces of copper 
may be completely protected from the corroding 
eflects of sea-water, by placing comparatively 
small quantities of malleable or cast iron, in 
contact with the copper sheathing of a ship ; and 
it has been found that the covering of ve.ssels .so 
protected is uninjured, even by long voyages, in 
tropical countries. This discovery has been ap- 
plied by Dr. Bostock to the protection of utensils 
employed for culinary purjioses.’ An. of Philos. 
viii. p. 76. Henty. 

686. Chlorate of copper is formed by di.ssolving 
peroxide of copper in chloric acid. This salt is 
of a bluish-green color, not easily crytallised, 
and is deliquesce.nt, 
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667. liidate of copper is procured by precipi- 
tation from solutions of copper, by means of the 
iodate of potassa or other alkaline iodatcs. 

688. Nitrate of copper is obtained by direct 
solution of the metal in dilute nitric acid ; and 
a sub-nitrate is obtainable by addin" a small 
portion of alkali to the soluiion of the nitrate. 

‘ There appears to be no proto-nitrate of cop])er, 
for protoxide of copper, digested in very dilute 
nitric acid, is resolved into peroxide, which dis- 
solves, and into metallic copper. Potassa forms 
in solution a bulky blue precipitate of hy<lrated 
peroxide of copper, which, when boiled in potxssa 
or soda, becomes black from the loss of its com- 
bined water. Braude. 

680. If peroxide of copper bo dissolved in 
lunmonia, a brii;ht blue liquid will be produced, 
from which blue crystals may be procured by 
evaporation, and these constitute the amnioniaret 
of copper, or cuprate of ammonia. 

690. Sulphates of copper. — The blue salt which 
is formed by digesting strong sulphuric acid 
with copper is a sulphate; but it is better to 
use the oxi<le of the metal for the preparation, 
otherwise, part of the sul[)hiiric acid being de- 
composed, and furnishing oxygen to the metal, 
it is dissolved. The sulphate, or persulphate of 
copper, is a regularly crystallised salt, which has 
been called blue vitriol, or Roman vitriol. 
Upon a large scale this salt is formed by ex- 
posing to the air and moisture a sulphurct of 
copper. This preparation is the salt of Venus of 
the alchemists. 

691. A sub-sufphatc of copper may be formed 
by adding potassa or ammonia carefully to a so- 
lution of the su I pirate ; and Dr. Thomson has 
recently described a f|iiadri-sulphate, consisting 
of 1 atom of base 1 atoms of acid. 

69‘2. Sulphite of copper may be obtained by 
passing sulphurous acid gas into a vessel con- 
taining water and oxide of copper. See An. de 
Chim. 83. 

693. IMiosphoric acid unites with the oxide of 
copper in two proportions, viz. into a bi-phos- 
phale and piiospliale. The latter has been found 
in a native state near Cologne. 

694. Carbonate of copper is formed by ex- 
posing the metal to a damp air ; and it may be 
produced by adding alkalis, in their carbonated 
state, to solutions of copper. There is a fine 
blue ])rcparation of copper, which is called ver- 
diter, and principally used by silver-refiners; this 
is formed by adding carbonate of lime to the 
nitrate of copper. 

695. Native carbonate of copper is met with of 
a green and of a bine color ; the first (mala- 
chite) is found in Silieria, it has been met with 
in Cornwall. The blue carl>onate i.s found in 
Ilohemia, and near I.yons, &c. One variety of 
this is sometimes called the mountain hiue. 

696. Verdigris is an acetate of copper ; by the 
soluiion of this substance in distilled vinegar, a 
binacetate is formed. A snb-ac iiate is procurable 
by acting on verdigris with aater. Berzelius 
speaks of other proportional of acetic acid with 
oxide of copper, An. of Bhil. N. S. 8. 188. 

697. A ferro-cyanale of copper is ohtamed by 
adding ferro-cyanate of potass.i to a dilute solu- 
tion of sulphate or nitrate of copper, o'' to the 
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muriate of Uie metal. This substance has been 
recommended by Mr. Hatchett to be used as a 
brown pigment. 

698. Sulphuret of copper exists native in two 
forms ; the one is black and is capable of being 
artificially formed by melting in a glass tube three 
parts of iron filings with one part of sulphur. 
The other is a bi-sulphuret, which forms the ore 
of copper called pyrites. 

699. Phosphorus and copper unite by fusion, 
and form a phospliurct which is of a grayish- 
white color. 

700. On the alloys (f coppery as some of them 
are important, we shall extract some paragraphs 
from Mr. Urande’s Manual. With gold it forms 
a fine yellow ductile compound, u.sc<l for coin 
and ornamental work. Sterling or standard gold 
con.si.sts of 11 gold -j- 1 copper. The specific 
gravity of this alloy is 17*157. With silver it 
forms a white compound, used for plate and coin. 
l.ead and co])])er reiiuirc a high red heat for 
union ; the alloy is gray and brittle. 

701. Brass is an alloy of copper and zinc. The 
metals are usually united by mixing granulated 
copper with calamine and eliarcoal ; the mixture 
is exposed to heat sufficient to reduce the cala- 
mine and melt the alloy, which is then cast into 
plates. The relative proportion of the two metals 
varies in theditrerent kinds of brass; there is usu- 
ally from twelve to eighteen percent, ofzinc. Bniss 
is very malleable and d\ictile when cold; and its 
color, and little liability to rust, recommend it 
in preference to cojrpcr for many purposes of the 
arts. According to M. Sage a very beautiful 
bra.ss may be made by mixing fifty grainsof oxide 
of copper, 100 of calamine, 400 of black flux, and 
thirty of charcoal powder ; melt tliese in a cru- 
cible till tlie blue tlame is no longer seen round 
the cover, and, when cold, a button of brass 
is found at the bottom, of a golden color and 
weighing one-sixth more than the pure cojtper, 
obtained from the above quantity of oxide. 

702. The analysis of brass may be performed 
by solution in nitric acid ; add considerable ex- 
cess of solution of potass and boil, which will 
dissolve the oxide of zinc and leave that of cop- 
per, wash the latter, and dry, and heat to redness; 
125 parts irnlicate 100 of cojiper. The zinc in 
the filtered alkaline solution may be precipitated 
by carbonate of soda, having previously added 
a small excess of muriatic acid ; wash this pre- 
cipitate, dry it, and expose it to a red heut ; it is 
the* oxide of zinc, 123 parts of which, indicate 
loo of the metal. 

703. 'I'utuncg is said to be an alloy of copper, 
zinc, and a little iron ; and tombac, Dutch fj,old, 
similor, Prince Rupert’s metal, and pinchbaek 
are alloys, containing more copper than exists 
in brass, and consequently made by lusing va- 
rious proportions of copper with brass. Accor- 
ding to Wiegleb, manbeim gold consists ot inree 
parts of copper, and one of zinc. A liltR tin is 
sometimes added, which, though it may impiii'*-- 
ihe color, impairs the lualleabilily of'lliti alloy* 

704. Speculum metal is an alloy of coppei «iie 
tin, with a little arsenic; about 6 copper, 2 tm, 
arsenic. On this subject the reader is referred o 
Mr. Edwards’ experiments (Nicholsons jouriia 
4to. iii.) Jiell-metal and bronze are alloys o 
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copper and tin ; they are harder, and more fusible, 
but less malleable than copper ; the former consist 
of three parts of copper and one of tin ; the latter 
from eight to twelve of tin with 100 of copper. 
A little zinc is added to small shrill bells. 

705. Vessels of copper used for culinary pur- 
poses are usually coated with tin, to prevent the 
food from being contaminated with copper. Their 
interior surface is first cleaned, then rubbed over 
with sal-ammoniac. The vessel is then heated, a 
little pitch spread over the surface, and a bit of 
tin rubbed over it, whic:h instantly unites with and 
covers the copper. Bramle. 

706. Respecting the alloys of copper much 
valuable information may be found in the 4th 
volume of Bishop VVatsou’s Chemical Essays, 
and in Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry, article 
Brass &c. I'Toni a recent investigation of them 
Mr. Dalton finds that in all alloys of copper 
which are characterised by useful properties, the 
ingredients enter in atomic proportions; and it 
is probable that by attention to those proportions, 
the manufacture of the artificial alloys may be 
greatly improved. 

707. Most of the copper of commerce is ob- 

tained from copper pyrites, or yellow copper ore, 
which is a compound of sulphur, iron, and copper, 
in such proportions, as render it probable that it 
is composed of two atoms of proto-sulphuret of 
iron, and one atom of per-sulphuret of copper, 
with a little arsenic and earthy mutter (An. of 
Bhilos, N. S. Ixxxiii. p. 301). The suljdmr and 
arsenic are separated by roasting, and tlie cop- 
per is obtained by repeated fusions, - 

of which addition of charcoal is made. 
Henrt/. 

Iron. 

703. Iron, although not so malleable as gold 
and silver, is still more ductile than either of them. 
This metal exists in such abundance that few 
fossils are entirely free from it. Iron is of a 
bluish-white color, and is susceptible of very 
high polish. It is considered by many as of 
meteoric origin, and indeed, masses of native 
iron have been seen to fall from the atmos- 
phere. It is one of the most infusible of the 
metals. 

709. fron and o.n/^cn.— *The rusting of iron 
from exposure to a moist atmosphere, is, in fact, 
the combination of it with oxygen. It combines 
''ith this principle in at least two proportions, 
forming protoxide and peroxide. The protoxide 
may be artificially made by precipitating a sdlu- 
tion of sulphate of iron with potassa, washing and 
evaporating it. It is black ; ( ^ay l.ussac has sup- 
posed that in drying, an additional proportion of 
oxygen is absorbed, and thus that a deutoxidc 
of the metal is formed. Mr. Brande says there 
is some reason to doubt the accuracy of this 
conclusion. 

710. Protoxide of iron maybe obtained by 
hurning iron in oxygen gas ; this process forms a 
beautiful experiment, it was first describe I by Dr. 
Ingenhous. 

711. When this protoxide is boiled in nitric 
acid, and precipitated by ammonia, then washed 
dried and ca'cined, it is converted into a red- 
dish or brown oxide. This is* the peroxide of the 
metal. 
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712. Corresponding with these two oxides of 
iron, there appear to be two hydrates, or hydro- 
oxides, obtainable by preci])itating the acid solu- 
tions by a fixed alkali. It is, however, difficult 
to obtain a pure hydrate of iron, on account of 
the facility with which it parts with water. 

713. The native oxides of irorij says Mr 
Brande, constitute a very extensive and important 
class of metallic ores. They vary in color, de- 
pending upon mere texture in some cases ; in 
others ujion the degree of oxidisement. Some 
varieties are magm'tic, and those which contain 
the least oxygen are attracted by the magnet. 

714. Magnetic iron ore is generally black, with 
a slight Tuetallic lustre. It occurs massive and 
octahedral. It is often sufficiently magnetic to 
take up a needle. It occurs chiefly in primitive 
countries, and is very abundant at Roslagen in 
Sweden, where it is manufactured into a bar-iron 
jinrticularly esteemed for making steel. 

715. Another variety of oxide of iron is called 
iron glance, and micaceous iron ore. It is found 
crystalliseil, of singular beauty, in the isle of Elba, 
anil occasionally among the volcanic products of 
Vesuvius, and tlie l.ipari islands. 

71G. A third variety is ha'inatite or red iron 
stone; it occurs in globular and stalactitic masses, 
having a fibrous and diverging structure. In 
this country it abounds near Ulverstone in T.an- 
casliirc ; and most of our iron jilate and wire is 
made from it. Sometimes it is of a brown, 
blai-.k, or ochraceous color. 

717. A fourth variety of oxide of iron is 
known under the name of i lay iron stone, on 
account of the quantity of argillaceous earth 
with which it is contaminated. Jt is found in 
masses of ditferent shapes and sizes, and some- 
times ill small round nodules like peas. Some 
of the globular masses are called vetites. U 
is abundant in the coal formations of Shrop- 
shire, South Wales, StafTordshire, and Scotland. 

718. Though this is far from being the purest 
iron ore fouiul in this iiountry, it is the chief 
source of the cast and bar iron in ordinary use. 
Its employment is chietly referrible to the coal 
which accompanies it. 

719. The essential part of the process by 
which these ores of iron are reduced, consists in 
decomposing them by the action of charcoal at 
high temperatures. The argillaceous iron of 
Wales, Shropshire, See. is first roasted and then 
smelted with lime-stone and coke; the use of tlie 
former being to produce a fusible compound 
with the clay of the ore, by which the latter is 
enabled to act upon the oxide, and to reduce it 
to the metallic stale. Brande. 

720. Cldorine and iron unite in two propor- 
tions, forming the proto-chloride, and the per- 
chloride ; these products have not been ranch 
examined. 

721. Iodine also unites with iron into a brown 
fusiVdo compound, which is an iodide of the 
metal, and which, when acted upon by water, 
becomes a hydriodale of a green color, 

722. Su/pfuir and mi/i.— -There is a proto-sul- 
pluiret .and a bi-sulphuret of iron, the latter of 
which is exclusively a natural jiroduct, and^ is 
found abuTMlantly ; it is called iron-pyrites. The 
former may be prepared by melting iron filings 
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and 5 ulphur together , this is also found native, 
but it is distinguishable from the bi-sulphuret by 
its black color and by its being magnetic, it is 
called indeed magnetic pyrites, to distinguish 
it from the common pyrite or yellow sulphurct. 
The magnetic pyrite is found to contain just 
half the sulphur which exists in the other. 

723. Carbon and iron. — With carbon, iron 
unites in various proportions, and a great dif- 
ference is found in the properties of these com- 
pounds, according to the proportion of their ingre- 
dients. On Uiese varieties, indeed, together with 
an occasional union of a small quantity of oxygen, 
depend the different kinds and qualities of the 
metal found in commerce, and employed in tlie 
arts. 

, 724. There can scarcely, says Dr. Henry, 
be a more striking example of essential differences 
in external and physical characters being pro- 
duced by slight differences in chemical com- 
position, than in the carburets of iron, for steel 
owes its properties to not more than from ^ to 
yfcth its weight of carbon. This appears to be 
the only addition necessary to convert iron into 
steel ; for, though it is proved that the best steel 
is made from iron which has been procured 
from ores containing manganese, yet careful and 
skilful analysis discovers no manganese in steel. 
An. de Chim. et de Vhys. tom. 32. 

725. Sled is a compound, then, of iron and 
carbon, the proportions being variable ; and the 
latter metal is converted into the former by a 
process which is called cementing, and which 
consists of heating bar-iron in contact with 
charcoal. We should say that what is called 
cast or crude iron contains oxygen and the base 
of silica, besides incidental admixtures ; of this 
there are two species, the one containing more, 
the other less of carbon. By the process of 
puddling, as it is called (for an account of which 
see the eighty-first volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions), cast iron becomes converted 
into malleable, in other words it is made purer ; 
and it is now called bar-iron, which is used, as 
we have just stated, for the formation of steel. 
By combining a still larger quantity of carbon 
with the bar iron, the fine cast-steel is procured; 
so that steel, though, like cast-iron, it is combined 
with carbon, most essentially differs from iron, 
by being without oxygen, silox, and other matters. 

726. Vlumbago is another carburet of iron; 
this is used for black lead pencils, and for cover- 
ing iron in order to prevent rust. Iron unites 
with various metals in alloy. 

727. Salts of iron. — Copperas, or green vitriol 
as it has been called, is a sulphate of iron. It is 
usually formed by dissolving iron filings in dilute 
sulphuric acid. When In solution this salt 
absorbs nitric oxide gas, and acquires a brown 
color: it also unites with chlorine, muriatic acid 
becomes formed, and in this case the water of 
solution becomes deconjposod. 

728. By exposure to air, or it heated with 
nitric acid, it is converted from a proto -sulphate 
into a per-sulphate. Sulphuric acid u.sed to be 
formed from this salt by expelling it with heat; 
and when thus treated a peroxide of iron re- 
mained in the vessel. This residue was known 
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under the appellation of colcothar or caput mol 
tuurn vitrioli. 

729. This salt (the green vitriol) occurs native 

in several of the coal mines of this country * it 
is usually combined with pyrites. * 

730. Muriate of iron is formed by dissolving 
iron filings in muriatic acid. The proto-muriate 
is in crystals of a green color, the per-muriate 
is of a reddish brown. It is this last which is 
used in the preparation of the Pharraacopceia 
called tinctura ferri muriatis. 

731. titrate of iron — ^The nitric acid acting 
upon iron produces also the green or proto-nitrate^ 
in which the oxide is at the minimum of oxida- 
tion, and the red or per-nitrate, in which it is at 
the maximum. 

732. Carbonic acid unites with the protoxide 
of iron, and forms a proto-carbonate 

733. Ferro-cyanate of iron or Prussian blue. 

We shall give an account of this substance in a 
distinct article. Here we shall confine ourselves 
to extracting the following remarks from Dr. 
Henry, respecting its nature and properties : — 

734. ‘ Respecting the nature of Prussian blue 
a variety of opinions have been entertained, and 
it is still a subject on which chemists are by no 
means agreed. No theory respecting it can be 
entitled to notice that was anterior to Gay Lus- 
sdc’s discovery of cyanogen. His researches led 
him to believe that Prussian blue is a compound 
of cyanogen with metallic iron, and it is there- 
fore not a prussiate but a cyanide ; but Vau- 
quelin, having directed his attention to tliis part 
of the subject, was still induced to regard it 
as a true prussiate. According to Mr. Porrett’s 
view, it is a compound of ferro-cyanic acid with 
peroxide of iron. Berzelius, not admitting the 
existence of any such acid as the fcrro-cyanio, 
regards Prussian blue as a compound of hydro- 
cyanate of protoxide of iron with peroxide of iron, 
in proportions admitting of some variations (An. 
of Phil. N. S. 1. 444). Robiquet, on the other 
hand, considers it as a cyanide of iron combined 
with a ferro-cyanate of tlie peroxide and with 
water (An. de Chim. et Phys. 12 and 17). The 
subject, in its present state, appears to ino very 
obscure, and I refer the reader, who is disposed 
to examine it, to the papers of Berzelius and 
Robiquet already quoted.’ 

For an account of the combination of iron with 
the gallic acid and tan, see the article Ink in this 
Encyelopajdia. 

735. Acetate of iron. — ^This combination may 
also, like the other salts of the metal, exist in 
two different states ; it is a per-acetate of iron, 
which is much used in dyeing and calico-printing, 
see Dyeing. 

736. Proto-phosphate of iron may be formed 
by adding solution of phosphate ot soda to the 
proto-sulphate of iron ; and the per-phosphate by 
adding the same solution to the per-sulphate of 
iron. 

737. The proto-phosphate is found native, botn 

in the form of a blue powder and in .prismatic 
crystals. It has been improperly named native 
Prussian blue. . 

738. Iron unites with many other metals in tlic 
wav of alloy. 
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Tin. 

739. The principal ore of this metal is the 
native oxide. The pure metal is obtained by 
heating this ore with charcoal. Tin, in its me- 
tallic state, has a silvery white color : it is mal- 
leable, though not very ductile. At a tempera- 
ture of 442® it melts, and becomes gradually 
converted into a grayish powder. Several va- 
rieties of tin are met with in commerce, for 
the discrimination of which, and the means of 
judging their purity, Vauquelin has given useful 
instructions in the 77th volume of the Annalcs 
dc Chiraie ; and an interesting account of the 
ores of tin, and of the processes for extracting the 
metal in Cornwall, has been given by Mr. Tay- 
lor, in the 5th volume of the Geological Society’s 
Transactions. 

740. Tin and oxygen. — ^Two oxides of tin are 
procurable — the protoxide and the peroxide ; the 
first being obtained by precipitating proforauriate 
of tin by ammonia; and the peroxide is formed 
by treating the metal with nitric acid ; it may 
also be procured by throwing nitre, in sufficient 
quantities, upon red-hot tin, or heating tin filings 
with red oxide of mercury. 

741. The oxides of tin dissolve in the alkalis; 
they have indeed, in a certain degree, the proper- 
ties of acids. 

742. Native oxide of tin is met with in Corn- 
wall, in Spain, and in Saxony, it has also been 
found in France, in the Indies, and in South 
Ajnerica. 

743. Chloride of tin may be formed by heat- 
ing together an amalgam of tin and chlorine, or 
by distilling a mixture of eight ounces of pow- 
dered tin and twenty-four ounces of the chloride 
of mercury ; in this last way a pcrchloride of tin 
is formed, while tlte first process produces the 
proto-chloride. 

744. Iodide of tin may either bo formed by 
the direct combination of iodine with the inchil, 
or by adding hydriodic acid to a solution of the 
muriate. The proportion of its elements has not 
been ascertained. 

745. Sulphuret of tin. — There are two of these 
compounds— the sulphuret and the bi-sulphuret; 
the first obtainable by directly heating the metal 
with sulphur, the second, which has been named 
aurum musivum, formed by heating the oxide 
often with an equal weight of sulphur. 

746. Phusphuret of tin may be obtained by 
cropping phosphorus into the melted metal. 

Salts of Tin. 

747. Sulphate of tin is formed by boiling the 
roeUil in sulphuric acid ; the solution deposits 

salt in the form of white needle-shaped 
crystals. 

748. Nitrate of tin may be procured by acting 
'jpon the metal by diluted nitric acid ; it is ne- 
cessary that the acid be diluted, and, in the forma- 
tion of the compound, part of the water, as well 
^ of the acid, is decomposed, 

749. Muriate of tin. — We have a proto-muri- 
and a permuriate of this metal; the first 

^Dtained by heating c ue part of tin with two of 
, This constitutes the sal Jovls of 

* ancient chemists. The permuriate may be 
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procured by dissolving the metal ih nilro-murn 
atic acid. 

750. Chlorate of tin has not hitherto been 
.subjected to examination. Neither has the 
iodate. 

751. Acetate if tin is formed by digesting tin 
filings with the acetic acid : this salt is decom- 
posed by mere exposure to the air. 

752. Phosphate of tin may be formed by 
adding phosphate of soda to the solutions of the 
metal. 

7.53. Carbonate of tin is procured by adding 
carbonate of potass to the proto-muriate of the 
metal. 

7.54. Tin forms alloys with many of the me- 
tals. Pewter is an alloy of this metal with anti- 
mony, copper, and bismuth ; the less pure form 
of pewter has a considerable admixture of lead. 
Equal parts of tin and lead formed into an alloy 
constitutes the plumbers’ solder. Into the com- 
position of bronze, and bell-metal, tin also enters. 
An amdlgara of tin and mercury is employed for 
the backs of looking-glasses. Iron plates are 
coated by tin, by dipping them into the melted 
metal. 

Lead. 

755. The pure metal is principally obtained 
from the native sulphuret, but its natural com- 
pounds are very numerous. 

756. Lead, when freed from its admixture, 
is of a bluish-white color ; at first it has consid- 
erable lustre, but it soon tarnishes, especially 
when exposed to a very moist atmosphere. It is 
considerably malleable, but has much less tenacity 
than several other metals. Its melting point is 
about 600°, and when ignited with oxygen it 
throws ofi' yellowish fumes, which are an oxide of 
the metal. 

757. Lead and oxygen. — There are three 
oxides of lead — the protoxide, the deutoxide, and 
the peroxide. The first may be obtained by 
healing nitrate of lead, or by decomposing it with 
carbonate of soda. This oxide is insipid, and 
insoluble in water : it is of a pale yellow color. 
It is known in commerce by the name of massi- 
cot, and when vitrified it forms the litharge of the 
sho])S. ’The deutoxide is known by the name of 
minium or red lead. It is obtained by exposing 
the protoxide to heat and oxygen ; and the per- 
oxide is procured by subjecting the deutoxide to 
nitric acid in the way of digestion ; the product 
being one part protoxide and the other the pe-r- 
oxido, which is a brown insoluble substance, 
and when heated is converted, by parting with 
oxygen, into the yellow oxide. This last, when 
precipitated by the alkalis, forms a hydrate of 

758. The oxides of lead give up part of their 
oxygen on the application of heat. When dis- 
tilled in an earthen retort they afford oxygen gas ; 
and still more readily when distilled with c©n- 
centrated sulphuric acid. They are completely 
reduced by being ignited with combustible 
matter. Tims, when a mixture of red oxide of 
lead and charcoal is ignited in a crucible, a 
button of metallic lead will be found at the bot- 
tom of the vessel. ' ,>Mere trituration of the per- 
oxide in a mortar with a little sulphur, and the 
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subsequent addition of a small bit of phosphorus, 
occasions a violent explosion. Thomsons An-- 
mis. ix. 31. 

759. Pure water has no action on lead, but it 
takes up a small portion of the oxide of that 
metal. When left in contact with water, with 
the access of atmospherical air, lead soon be- 
comes oxidised and aissolved, especially if agita- 

lon be used. Hence the danger of leaden pipes 
nnd vessels for containing water which is intemled 
to be drunk. Water ajipears also to act more 
readily on lead when iinpiegnated with the neu- 
tral sabs that are occasionally present in sorin**' 
"waters. Henri/. ^ ° 

760. Lead and C/</orme.— Chloride of lead 
may be obtained eitlier by heating the metal in 
chlorine gas, or by precipitating the nitrate of 
lead by the addition of muriatic acid or common 
salt. Chloride of lead is a wliite and fusible 
substance, and after fusion the dried suK^tanco 
IS named plumbum corneum, which is volatised 
by the application of a very high heat. This is 
the only direct compound of lead with chlorine 
that IS known. 

761. Tliere re a substance named mineral or 
patent yellow, which is a suh-chloride of lead or 
rather, perhaps, a compound of oxide and chlo- 
ride of the metal. It is formed by makin*^ into 
a paste two parts of the deuioxiiie with one of 
coin^mon salt. This substance, whou subjected 
to the action of nitric acid, forms nitrate of lead • 
a portion of chloride is disengaged. ’ 

^2. A native chloride of lead h.as been found 
in Derbyshire, in a crystallised form. 

763. Iodide of lead may be formed either by 
the direct combination of the lead with iodine, 
the mixture being subjected properly to heat, or 
by adding eitlier hydriodic acid or hydriodate 
ol potassa to a solution of nitrate of lead. 

764. Sulpkuret of W— This, in its native 
smte, IS called galena, from which, as above 
stated, almost all the lead of commerce is pro- 
cured. It may be formed by decomposing the 
solution of tlie metal by sulphuretcd hydrogen. 

Ail the solutions of lead are decomposed by 
sulphureted hydrogen and by alkaline hydro- 
su p lurets, and a hydro-sulphureted oxide is 

rown down, ilence these compounds are ex- 
cellent tests of the presence of lead in wine or 
any other liquor, discovering it by a dark-colored 
precipitate. Ilence also characters traced with 
a solution of acetate of lead become legible when 
exposed to sulphureted hydrogen g;w. The 
same property explains, too, the eflects of alkaline 
nytlro-sulphurets in blackening the glass bottles 
in which their solutions are kept. The effect is 
owing to the action of the sulphureted hydrogen 
on the oxide of lead, which all glass contains.’ 
Henry, 

Salts of Lfad. 
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may be procured by digrating the yeliow». j 
of the metal in sulphurous acid, or by m? 
solutions of nitrate of lead with sulphite ofn« 
This salt IS white, insipid, and insolubfe ? S' 
^en subjected to heat, parts with sulph„“^; 


76.5. Sulphate of lead may he formed by 
boiling metallic lead in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, or by adding this acid or suliihatc of soda 
to any other of the salts of lead. ’I’his substance 
IS insoluble in water and in alcohol and in nitric 
acid : it is not, when artfRcially formed, crystal- 
^ ^onnd native in some paits of 

Hntain in prismatic crystals. Sulphite of lead 


766. mtrate of W.-Nitric acid dilute,! 
dissolves lead, extricates nitrous gas, and a 
talline salt is formed, which is white, transparent' 
and caustic. A suh-nitrato is formed by hcahn’ 
together a mixture of equal portions of nitrate ami 
protoxide of the metal ; or, if the acid used for T 
Solution of lead he in smaller quantity than r \9 
ccssary to the formation of the nitrate, a sub-nitnto 
is likewise formed. 

767. Chevreuil and Berzelius have descrihpH 
three nitrites of lead, viz. the nitrite, the suh- 
nitrite and the hypo-nitrite ; of which a detailed 
account will be found in the second volume of 
Dr. Ihomson’s Sy-stem of Chemistry; hut them 
seem doubts about the correctness of the results 
See Br. Thomson's System of Chemistry, vol. ii.’ 

768. Acetate of lead.— A substance which 
has long been knowm under the nameof suga'- of 
lead, and which is obtained by dissolving ino 
carbonate of the metal in distilled vinegar is an 
acetate ol lead. It is in the form nf .shining 
needle-shaped crystals, which are soluble in hot 
water, and almost criually so in cold. The so- 
lution, however, hccomes decomposed merely by 
exposing it lo the air ; the carbonates and sul- 
phates of the alkalis also decompose it. By bein'r 
boiled in water with litharge the acetate passes to 
the sub-acetate. This salt is not so soluble as the 
acetate, and it crystallises in plates. 

769. Phosphate of lead is formed by mixini; 
alkaline phosphates with nitrate or acetate of lead. 
The salt thus formed is insoluble in water, and of 
a yellowish-white color. 

A sub-phosphate, a super-phosphate, and a 
nitro-phosphate have been described by Berze- 
lius (Ann. de Chirn. ct Phys. 2^. Dr. Thom- 
son also speaks of a di-phosphate, with oue 
proportional of the acid and two of tlie pro- 
toxide. 

Mative phospliatc of lead is found in .several of 
the mines in the north of England, and in Scot- 
land. It is brittle, semi-transparent, and ajipcais 
ill six-sided prisms. 

770. Carbonate of lead may be produced by 
adding an alkaline carbonate to the nitrate. 
This is the white lead, or ceruse, of cominerci;; 
it is usually manufactured by long continued 
exposure of thin sheets of lead to the vapor 
of vinegar. See Aikin's Dictionary. Article 
Lead. 

771. Native carlumate of lead is one of the 
most beautiful of the metallic ores; it occurs 
crystallised, and fibrous, the former transparent, 
the latter generally opaque. It is soft and brit- 
tle, and occasionally tinged green with carbonate 
of copper, or gray by sulphuret of lead. The 
octahedron is its primitive form ; 'it also occurs 
prismatic and tabular. It has been found in 
( 'umberland and Durham, and the acicular vfirietyr 
of great beauty, in Cornwall. Brande. 

772. A Chromate of lead also found naUvti 
in orange-colored prisms. 
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Nickel. 

773. This metal, in an impure state, is sold 
nder 'tbe name of speiss, which is principally a 

'^ompoand of arsenic and nickel. The metal is 
brought to a slate of parity by the following 
process ; — Ueducc the speiss to powder, pour 
upon it a quantity of dilute sulphuric acid, and 
add the quantity of nitric acid which is necessary 
to dissolve it. Let the green liquid, thus pro- 
cured, be decanted and evaporated till it is suffi- 
ciently concentrated to crystallise; the tine green 
crystals thus procured will be a sulphate of 
nickel. Let these be dissolved in water and 
g.Tjiin crystallised. These last crystals are again 
to be dissolved, and decomposed by carbonate of 
soda, by which process a carbonate of nickel is 
obtained, which is to be made up into balls, or 
paste, with oil, and subjected to a great heat in 
a crucible surrounded with powdered charcoal, 
lly this process a button of pure nickel will be 

obtained. 

774. Nickel is a white metal, intermediate be- 
tween silver and tin. It admits of a fine polish. 
It is perfectly malleable and very ductile. It 
lias a great power of conducting heat ; is difii- 
cultly fusible, but absorbs oxygen readily when 
brought to a red heat. 

775. Nickel is found native, in combination 
with arsenic, and with arsenic acid. 

776. O.ik/^s of ?iickel . — Df this metal we 
liave a protoxide and a peroxide. Uy adding 
potassa to a solution of the nitrate we obtain the 
former; and the latter is procured, according to 
Tbenard, by passing a current of chlorine gas 
through water in which the hydrate of the metal 
is suspended. The first of these oxides is of 
a gray color, the other is extremely black, and 
has a good deal of analogy with oxide of nran- 
ganese. 

777. Salt.'t of nickel. — This metal is not much 
acted on by either the siilphurio or muriatic acid, 
but the former, as above intimated, is made a 
solvent of it by the addition of nitric acid, and 
thus a sulphate of nickel may be formed ; this 
salt, which is of a beautiful green color, may also 
he obtained by digesting the oxide of the metal 
in dilute sulphuric acid. 

778. The nitric solution of nickel is of a beau- 
tiful grass green color ; by evaporation it affords 
crystals of a rhomboid form, which are nitrate of 
nickel. These salts are deliquescent, and, when 
acted on by ammonia, an ammonio-nitratc of 

is obtained, which is exceedingly chaiige- 
JiJle in its color. Indeed the salts of nickel 
generally, which afford with ammonia a green 
precipitate, assume a blue color when the ammo- 
is in excess. ‘The yellow-green precipitate 
nflorded by hydriodate of potass is very charac- 
eristic of nickel ; but the nicest test of its 
presence is the ferro-cyanate of potassa, winch 
produces a pale gray, or greenish-white pre- 
t^ipitate, in all the solutions of the melal.’ 

779. Chloride of nickel is obtained by Iieating 
‘e metal in chlorine gas. By heating the niu- 

riate oi nickel in a glass tube a chloride is also 
^ tamed, liiese salts have not been accurately 

examined. 

0/ nickel may likewise be formed 
y adding hydriodate of pGta.ss to the solutions 
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of the metal in the acids. This salt is insoluble, 
and of a greenish-yellow color. 

781. Sulphuret of nickel — The metal may be 
directly combined with sulphur by fusion, and 
by this combination a grayish compound is 
formed, which is of metallic lustre and is brittle 
in its texture. 

782. Curbure.t of nickel — ‘Nickel is suscepti- 
ble of uniting with carbon, and is apt indeed to 
form this union when reduced from its salts by 
carbonaceous matter. According to Mr. Hose, 
it composes a substance resembling iodine or 
micaceous iron ore.’ Ann. of Philos. N. I. 262 
149 and 3201. 

78.3. Of the alloys of nickel, says Mr. Brande, 
there is one which rctpiires ])articular notice, 
namely that with iron, whleh forms the principal 
metallic ingredi<!nt in those lapideous masses 
which, in different countries, have fallen upon 
our globe, and which have been termed aerolites 
or meteoric stones. Tlu)ugh we really know 
nothing of the source or origin of these bodies, 
it has been ascertaincil, upon the most satisfac- 
tory evidence, that they arc not of terrestrial 
formation, and consequently, since men began to 
think and reason correctly, their visits to our 
planet have awakened much speculation and 
Some experimental research. 

784. In the first j)lace it deserves to be re- 
marked that we have very <listinel evidence of the 
falling of stony bodies from the atmosphere, in 
various counirics, and at very remote periods. 
Lor, to say nothing of the fabulous relations 
which encumber the ann;ds of ancient Home, or 
the extended catalogue of wonders flowing from 
the lively imagination of oriental writers, such 
events are recorded in holy writ, and have been 
set down by the most accredited of the early 
historians; and although philosophical scepticism 
long contended against the admission of the fact, 
it has in modern times received such unanswer- 
able proofs, as to be allowed by all wlio have 
candidly considered tin; evidence ; and is on'y 
rejected by the really igirorant, or by those who, 
for the sake of singularity, affect disbelief. 

78.5. Mr. Braude goes on to present instances 
of these visitations, and to speculate on their 
probable origin, but we must refer to the article 
Meteorology for a further notice of this sub- 
ject, and shall here merely say that nickel enters 
into the composition of meteoric iron in various 
proportions. In a specimen from the arctic re- 
gions, Mr. Brande found the proportion ol nickel 
to the amount of three per cent, and Mr. Children 
found nearly ten ])er cent, in a ma-ss of the same 
material brought from Siberia. 

Cadmii'm. 

786. Cadmium is a metal of very recent dis- 
covery. It is contained in certain ores of zinc, 
and may be procured by digesting the ore in 
muriatic acid, by which wc obtain a combination 
of muriate of zinc, and cadmium. This should 
be evaporated to dryness, and re-dissolved in 
water. If cadmium be present, the solution 
when treated with sulphuretcd hydrogen throws 
down a yellow precipitaii^, and, if we immerse a 
plate of zinc into it, metallic cadmium is precipi- 
tated, or the ore may be dissolved in sulphtiric 
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acid ; and through the solution a current of sul- ing leaf zinc in chlorine. There is only a 

phureted hydrogen gas be directed. The pre- known combination of zinc with chlorine; ft «”! 

cipitate must be well washed, dissolved in formerly called butter of zinc; it is a Vusibi 
concentrated muriatic acid, and the excess of compound, and by the action of water produce! 
acid dissipated by evaporation. What remains a muriate of zinc. It should be observed th ! 
must be dissolved in water and precipitated by the attraction of zinc for chlorine is very power, 
carbonate of ammonia, which must be .supplied ful. 

in excess. In this way we obtain a carbonate 70.5. Iodine likewise combines with zinf, and 
of the metal, and the carbonic acid may be produces a fusible and volatile compound, de- 
expelled from it, by a proper application of lique.scent vyhijri exposed to the air, and crys- 
heat. tallinc. This iodide of zinc becomes when jl 

787. Cadmium closely resembles tin, both in deliquesces a hydriodate. 

its appearance and properties ; it however sur- 796. Zinc mid sulphur. — Sulphurct of zinc is 
passes it in tenacity, and is somewhat harder. It formed by heating the oxide of the metal wiili 
is very ductile. It is not more readily acted on sulphur. This composition exists native under 
by simple exposure to air than is tin, but when the name of blende. When formed artificially 
heated it forms an orange-colored oxide, which is sulphuret of zinc is a yellowish-brown mass, but 
easily reducible. blende is a brittle soft mineral, differently .shaded 

788. Oxide of cadmium is soluble in pure with brown and black. It is called by the miners 
ammonia, but notin its carbonates; with sulpha- black-jack. 

reted hydrogen a yellow preci])itate is forme<l 797. Water impregnated with sulphiireted hy- 
from its solutions, and zinc will throw down from drogen decomposes after some lime the solutions 
it metallic cadmium. of zinc, and forms a yellowish- white precipitate, 

789. SulphatCy nitrate, chloride, iodide, carbo^ which is probably a hydro-sulphuret. 

note, dmd phosphate of cadmium have all been 798. is a whitish or lead co- 

found, but have not hitherto been examined lor compound, and has a metallic lustre some- 
in such sort as to make them be considered what like lead. It is in some measure malleable, 
as accurate results, or compounds of much in- When subjected to a very high temperature it 
terest. burns like zinc. 

790. The metal too unites with sulphur so 

as to form a sulphuret, and with phosphorus to Zinc. 

constitute a phosphuret. 

799. Sulphate of zinc , — Diluted sulphuric acid 
* readily oxidises and eventually dis.solves tlie mc- 

791. The zinc of commerce is never pure, but ^-d, giving off hydrogen, and leaving a sulphate of 

contains sulphur, charcoal, lead, and sometimes zinc, which shoots into regular crystals. The 
copper, iron, and a small portion of arsenic and 'white vitriol of commerce is a sulphate of zinc, 
manganese. The common zinc of commerce is 'vhich is cither procured by a further evaporation 
called speltre. The metal may he purified by than is necessary for the crystalline formation, or 
dissolving this speltre in diluted sulphuric acid, prepared from the native sulphuret. Tliis salt is 
and immersing a plate of zinc into the solution, found native at Holywell in Flintshire, 
which throws down the other metals that the so- 800. Sulphite of zinc is obtained by dissolving 
lution contains; the clear solution must then be the metal in sulphurous acid. And hypo-sulphite 
decomposed by sul>-carhonate of potass, and the is procured with the same acid by digestion, aii'l 
precipitate, after being well washed, ignited with evaporation dissolving the produce in alco- 

charcoal. hoi and re-ciystallising it. 

792. Zinc is of a white color, with a tincture 801. Nitrate of zinc is a vciy deliqiKtscent 
of blue. It is malleable under a due degree salt; it crystallises from solution of the metal iu 
of heat (sec Philos. Mag. 23). It is also some- nitric acid. 

what ductile. It is fusible at about 680° and 802. The muriate of zinc, formed in the same 
the mass upon cooling assumes a crystalline manner with muriatic acid, does not crystallise, 
form. During the solution hydrogen gas of great purity 

793. Oxide of zinc. — This is obtained by heat- is evolved. Indeed this is a common formofpr<> 
ing the metal in air. At a red heat it burns curing hydrogen. When the muriate is heated 

with a bright flame, and is converted into what in the air it loses muriatic acid and becomes rnert 

has been called flowers of zinc, which is an oxide, oxide of zinc ; in a close vessel it part.s with wa- 
white, insipid, and soluble in the alkalis. If in ter and the residue is a chloride of zinc, 
this state it be again subjected to a violent heat 803. Jodate of zinc is formed by adding lodae 
it fuses into a glass. The same oxide may be of potassa to a solution of sulphate of zinc, 
obtained, and in a greater degree of purity, by ad- 804. Hydriodate of zinc is formed by iodide o 
ding ammonia to a solution of sulpliate of zinc, zinc attracting moisture from the air. 
the precipitate being washed and aried. This is 805. Phosphate of zinc may be obtaine 
the only known oxide of zitic, however it may be dissolving zinc in phosphoric acid, ^ 
procured. See Thomson’s Annals, p. 33. Zinc composing sulphate of zinc . PL^^^hlte of 
may be oxidised by being boiled with pure alka- soda. Dr. Thomson formed a bi-phosp 
line solutions ; and froi^all the salts of zinc the this metal. . r ron- 

alkali.s precipitate a hylKlted oxide. 806. Carbonate of zincy in its ® mineral 

, 794. Chloride of zinc is obtained either by stitutes the principal portion of 
evaporating the muriate of the metal or by heat- called calamine. Artincially tlie car 
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rocured, by adding carbonate of potassa to sul- 
iihate of line. 

807. Acetate of zinc may either be formed by 
dissolving the white oxide in acetic acid, or by 
mixing the solutions of acetate of lead and sul- 

of zinc. This by evaporation aftbrds beau- 
tiful crystals. 

808. b'erro-ci/anate of zinc is a yellowish-white 
precipitate, produced by adding ferro-cyanite of 
potcissa to sulphate of zinc. 

809. iiinc wrras alloys with most of the other 


metals. 

Bismuth. 

810. Native bismuth has been met with in the 
western extremity of Britain, and also in Ger- 
many, France, and Sweden. It is a brittle 
white metal with a tint of red ; it fuses at 
470”, and by slow cooling forms very distinct 
crystals. 

811. The metal may be obtained pure by dissol- 
ving the bismuth of commerce in nitric acid, then 
decomposing the nitrate by water, which separates 
an oxide of bismuth, that may be reduced to a 
metallic state by heating it with black flux. 

812. Oxide of bismuth is to be obtained by 
exposing the metal to heat and ai*-, a fusible 
whim oxide is thus formed, which burns with 
brilliancy; if the heat be increased under free ex- 
posure to air, an abundance of yellow smoke is 
thus produced, which when subjected to a lower 
temperature condenses in the form of a yellowish- 
white sublimate. 

813. This oxide of bismuth has been found 


native, Imt it occurs rarely. 

814. Chloride of bismuth is procured by in- 
troducing the metal very finely divided into 
chlorine gas, or by evaporating the muriate of 
bismuth to dryness ; the salt thus obtained, 
after sublimation, deliquesces into a material 
which was formerly called butter of bismuth. 

815. Iodide of bismuth is obtained by heating 
iodine with the metal. This product is of an 
orange color, and insoluble in water. If hy- 
dfipdic acid, or hydriodate of potassa be added 
to nitrate of bismuth, a precipitate is procured 
of a chocolate-brown color. 

816. Sulphurct of bismuth is of a bluish-gray 
color, with a metallic lustre. It is produced by 
the direct combination of sulphur with the metal, 
hut it is found, though rarely, native, 

817. Salts of bismuth. — The sulphate is a white 
compound, formed by the action of sulphuric 
auid on the metal ; it is not soluble in, but is 
decomposed by, water, from the action of which 
•t is changed into a sub-sulphate and super- 
sulphate. 

818. Nitrate of bismuth. — ^This salt is formed 
hy dissolving the metal in two parts of nitric 
ucid and one of water, by which nitric oxide is 
evolved. If water be made to decompose this 
solution, a white substance is thrown down, 
which has been called pearl white, or magistcry 

bismuth. This substance has been introduced 
luto the Pharmacopoeia under the name of sub- 
futrate of bismuth, and is an excellent medicine 
tn some moibid conditions of the stomach. See 
"lEDlClNE. 

819. An acetate of bismuth may be used as a 
won* sympathetic ink ; the nitrate will answer 


the same purpose on this as corrosive. Cha- 
racters thus written are invisible when dry, but 
become legible on being immersed in water; 
exposure of them to sulphureted hydrogen turns 
them black. 

820. Tlie principal use of bismuth in the 
arts is in the formation of soft solders, which 
are fusible alloys with other metals. Gold is 
deprived of its ductility when combined with 
bismuth, even in very small quantities; it also 
occasions silver and platinum to be brittle. 

Antimony. 

821. The principal ore of this metal is its 
sulphurct. I()r the purpose of obtaining it in 
its metallic state, the native sulphurct is to be 
mixed, in the proportion of three parts to two, 
with crude tartar (the bi-tartrate of potass) ; to 
this may be added one-third of nitrate of potass, 
and the mixture is to bo thrown by spoonfuls 
into a red-hot crucible ; at the bottom of the 
crucible the metal will form ; in this state it is 
met with in commerce, and it is nearly pure ; 
but for its complete purification it is to be dis- 
solved in nitro-muriatic acid, and tlie solution 
poured into water ; a white powder will now be 
precipitated, wliieh must be washed, mixed with 
double its weight of tartar, and exposed to a dull 
red heat in a crucible, the product is the pure 
metal. 

022. Another method of reducing the ore of 
antimony is to fuse it in a covered vessel, with 
half its weight of iron-filings, adding, when the 
mass has been brought to a state of fusion, a 
fourth part of nitrate of potassa. 

823. Antimony is of a silvery-white color ; it 
is very brittle, and in its ordinary texture it is 
crystalline. Its fusible point is about 810°, and 
at a high heat it is volatile. 

824. Antbnonp and oxj/gen. — Mere exposure 
to the air causes but little change in antimony at 
the ordinary tenqieraturc of the atmosphere, but 
when the heat is raised so as to fuse the metal, 
white fumes arc emitted, which is the metal in 
combination with oxygen, 

825. Proust says that all the oxides of anti- 
mony may be reduced to two, as far as their 
atomic proportions arc concerned ; but Berzelius 
has contended for at least three definite com- 
pounds of this metal with oxygen. The first is 
to be obtained by pouring muriate of antimony 
into water ; washing the precipitate with a weak 
solution of potassa, and afterwards with water; 
then drying it ; or by boiling to dryness 200 
parts of sulphuric acid witli fifty parts of pow- 
dere<l metallic antimony, the residue being washed 
first in a weak solution of carbonate of potassa, 
and then with water. This forms the protoxide 
of antimony, and it appears, says Dr. Ilcnry, to 
be the only oxide of antimony which is capable 
of acting as a true base with acids, and is that 
which gives activity to the principal medicinal 
preparations of that metal. 

826. For the mode of preparing this oxide, as 
directed in the Pharmacopoeia, we refer to the 
article Pharmacy. 

827. Berzelius directs for the formation of the 
second or white oxidtjlf that metallic antimony 
be dissolved in nitric acid, and the product be 
subjected to beat ; or that the metal be dissolved 
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in nitro-muriatic acid, decomposed by water, 
and the j)recipitate first washed, and then cal- 
cined in a platinum crucible. 

828. The third or yellow oxide is to be ob- 
tained by mixing nitre and metallic antimony, 
or the protoxide of the metal, and fusing 
them. The residue afterwards being mixed with 
nitric acid, a white precipitate is formed which 
becomes yellow upon being heated. This is the 

J )eroxide of the metal ; which is precipitated 
rom its combinations in the form of a white 
hydrate. 

829. The white and yellow oxides are, strictly 
speaking, acids, and they have been called an- 
timonious and antimonic acids ; or by Berzelius, 
the stibioQs and slibic acids, from the I/.itin vip- 
pellative of the metal, stibium. 

830. Chloride of antimonj /. — This was for- 
merly known under the name of butter of an- 
timony. It may be formed by distilling together 
one part of powdered antimony with two and a 
half of corrosive sublimate. This composition 
is a soft solid under the ordinary tempeniture 
of the air, hut it becomes liquid on being ex- 
posed to a high heat, and in cooling crystallises. 
If water be added to the chloride of antimony, 
a hydrated protoxide of antimony is formed 
(this used to be called Algaroth powder, or 
mcrcurius viUc), witli this also muriatic acid is 
generated, which may be taken up by potassa, 
and the oxide remains pure. 

831. Iodide of aittimow/ is of a dark red 
color ; when acted on by water hydi iodic acid and 
oxide of the metal are produced. In the 
Quarterly .Tournal, xviii. page 397, a compound 
of antimony, iodine, and sulphur, is mentioned, 
containing a proportif)nal of each ingredient. 

832. Sulphurel of (oitimonj/ is easily formed 
by combining the metal with sulpluir. The ar- 
tificial very closely resembles tne natural sul- 
phuret. When this is exposed to a dull red heat 
oxygen is gradually absorbed, and the metal be- 
comes converted into a gray oxide. If to this a 
strong heat be applied, the substance fuses into 
a glassy matter which was formerly called glass 
of antimony, which is a compound of protoxide 
with about 10 or 15 per cent, of sulphuret: toge- 
ther with these ingrctlicnts there is usually also a 
little silex. If the sulphuict have its proportion 
to the oxide increased, an opaque compound is 
formed, of a reddish or yellowish color, which has 
been named saflron of antimony. With a still 
larger proportion of the sulphuret we obtain the 
liver oi antimony. 

833. Hj/dro-sulphirelcd oxide of authnorn/. lliis 
compound is usually prej^ared by fusing equal 
parts of sulphuret of antimony and ]>otassa ; it 
was long knovvh under the name of Kermes mi- 
neral. The liquor is to bo filtered while hot, and 
it is during the cooling that the kermes is depo- 
sited. If to the solution when cold, dilute sul- 
phuric acid be added, a red precipitate falls down, 
which, when washed and dried, is the golden sul- 
phur of antimony of former times, now called in 
the London Pharmacopceia the precipitated.sul- 
huret of antimony. 'Diis only dilfers from the 
ermes in containing a lH^er quantity of sulphu- 
reted hydrogen, it is a sulphuretc^d hydro-sul- 
phuret. 
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834. Salts of antimony. antimony j 

heated with sulphuric acid, the acid is dem * 
posed, the metal is oxidised, and a sub-sulph^' 
is produced. * 

835. Nitric acid acts with much power on an 
timony, even to the extent, under some circum' 
stances, of in (lamination. In this case amnionic 
is produced by the vehement decomposition of 
the acid, and the metal becomes peroxklised 
‘Tlie most convenient solvent of antimony is the 
nitro-muriatic acid, which acts upon the meial 
both in a separate state and as it exists in the 
black sulphuret. Muriatic acid acts on the lat- 
ter compound, and evolves sulphureted hydro- 
gen gas in abundance and of great purity, 
muriate of ammonia is also formed, and remains 
in solution along with the muriate of antimony.’ 
Berzelim, Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xvi. 

836. The celebrated preparation called J ames's 
I*owder, according to the analysis of Dr. Pear- 
son (Phil. Trans. 1791), consists of 43 parts 
phosphate of lime and 57 protoxide of antimony; 
but of this, and its imitation by the I.ondon Col- 
lege of IMiysicians, in the Pulvis Antimonialis, as 
well as the Tartarised Antimony or Tartar emetic, 
which i.s a compound of protoxide of antimony, 
potassa, and tartaric acid, we shall haveto enlarge 
in the article Piiarmacy. 

837. Antimony forms an alloy with most of 
the other metals ; one of the most important of 
the alloys of antimony is that which it forms 
with Icail. The metal for printers’ types is a com- 
pound of antimony and lead, in the proportion of 
one part of the former to sixteen of the latter. 

Manoanf.se. 

838. Native manganese is not the metal in its 
metallic state, but is an impure oxide of it. It 
may be obtained pure (that is the oxide) by 
heating the black peroxide with muriate of am- 
monia. Chlorine is disengaged from this mixture; 
this chlorine attaches itself to the manganese, and 
when water is added a pure solution of muriate 
of manganese is obtained by filter. From this 
solution bi-carbonate of potassa precipitates a 
pure carbonate, from which the carbonic acid may 
be expelled by lieat (Quarterly Journal vi. 35H). 
Mr. llalebet has shown that if iron be present in 
solution with muriatic acid, it may easily be 
thrown down by ammonia. The oxide thus pro- 
duced may he resolved into a metallic .state by 
heating it with charcoal. 

839. Manganese is of a dusky white color, it 
is very brittle, and when broken has a bright 
shining appearance. It is very difficult of fusion, 
an<l soon becomes an oxide by exposure to air. 

840. < )xides of manganese. — A green, a brown, 

and a black oxide of this metal have been de.s- 
cribed. Berzelius, indeed, speaks of five distinct 
oxide.s of manganese, but (iay Liissac can only 
satisfy himself of the existence of three, viz. 
1st. the protoxide obtained by dissolving man- 
ganese in diluted sulphuric acid, and precipita' 
ting it by a pure alkali out of the contact of an, 
2d. the deiitoxide which remains after calcniuif, 
the peroxide, or the greater part of the sah* ^ 
manganese ; and 3d. the peroxide, or native u a 
oxide. , , ... 

841. When a solution of the first of these 
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rotoxide, is treated with the alkalis, a white pre- 
cipitate is produced, which is a hydrated oxide of 
the metal. 

842. There seems, however, to he much diffe- 
rence of opinion with respect to the modes and 
legrees in which oxy^^en unites with manganese, 
ind we refer the reader for a full statement of 
these differences to the last edition of J)r. Hen- 
ry's Klements. 

■^843. The peroxide of nianganose is black; it 
is insoluble in acitls, and, a.s wo have observed, 
is found native in abundance. The color of the 
jeutoxide is either brownish-black, or shining 
black according to the mode of its preparation. 
The protoxide is at first of a brown color, but 
eventually changes to a beautiful light green. 
Exposure, however, to the air soon again 
changes it. 

844. Manganese and chlorine. — Chloride of man- 
ganese may be formed by evaporating the muriate 
to dryness, and exposing the residue to a red heat, 
without the contact of air. It is a semi-transi)a- 
rent pink-colored substance ; this, when dissolved 
in Avater, produces again a muriate of the metal. 
The action of iodine on manganese has not been 
examined. 

84/). Manganese and sulphur do not appear 
very susceptible of combination ; in its metallic 
state, indeed, manganese will not unite with sul- 
phur, but a sulphuret of manganese was formed 
by Herthier, by heating the proto-sulphate of the 
metal in a charcoal crucible. ‘ The black oxide 
of manganese heated with sulphur forms a green- 
ish compound, and abundance of sulphurous 
acid is evolved ; is this a sulphured (enquires Mr. 
Brande) or a sulphuretcd oxiile of manganese V 

846. Salts of manganese. — ^'Ihe sulphate may 
be formed by dissolving the metal in diluted sul- 
phuric acid, hydrogen gas becomes abundantly 
evolved, and the solution throws down crystals 
whicli are the sulphate of manganese ; or this salt 
may be formed by dissolving the protoxide and the 
proio-carbonate in strong sulphuric acid. When 
sulphate of manganese is decomposed by the hy- 
po-5ulphite of lime, a hypo-sulphite of manganese 
is formed. 

847. The nitrate. — Protoxide of manganese 
is readily dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and by 
this solution is formed a salt which is a proto- 
nitratc. The solution of this salt if exposed to 
die light throws down a peroxide of the metal. 

848. Muriate of manganese^ as above slated, 
niay be formed by di.ssolving the chloride in 
water. It may also be readily produced by satu- 
rating muriatic acid with the carbonate. 

849. Chlorate of manganese has not been in- 
vestigated. 

850. Carbonate of manganese is precipitated 
by the carbonates of the alkalis from the proto- 
niuriate, or proto-sulphate of the metal. 

851. Phosphate of manganese is produced by 
adding phosphate or soda to the muriate of the 
wietal. 

852. We have not hitherto noticed the com- 
pound called chameleon mineral, so called from 
dte change of color which its aqueous solution 
undergoes ; this compound is formed by mixing 
ogeilier eque.! parts of the black oxide of man- 
ganese and nitre, and exposing them to a red 


heat ; thus is formed a highly oxidised mangan« 
ese with potassa ; the same compound is like- 
wise procurable by fusing together one part of 
the oxide with five or six of solid potass. When 
to this salt a small quantity of water is added, a 
green solutionis formed ; an additional quantity 
of water occasions the solution to be blue, a still 
further addition causes a purple color, which is 
heightened by a still greater (juantity of water. 

853. The properties of tliis singular substance 
have been lately investigated by Chevreul. To 
exclude the presence of iron, on which Scheele 
suspected its green color to depend, he prepared 
it by infusing, in a platinum crucible, one part of 
pure oxide of manganese with eight of potassa, 
prepared with alcohol. The color of the solu- 
tion was still green, and by the addition either of 
more water, or of carbonic acid, or an alkaline 
carbonate, became successively blue, violet, indi- 
go purple, and red. The green solution Chevreul 
supposes is a combination of caustic potassa with 
oxide of manganese, and the red of potassa, ox- 
ide of manganese, and carbonic acid. The inter- 
mediate colors result from the combination of 
these ill different proportions, as may be proved 
by the direct mixture of a green with a red solu- 
tion. The agency of water, even when carefully 
deprived of carbonic acid, in effecting the same 
change, shows, however, that the theory does not 
account for all the phenomena. This fact Chev- 
reul explains by the action of water in diminish- 
ing the attraction between the potassa and oxide 
of manganese ; in w'hich way, he smprehenda 
that carbonic acid produces its effect. The oxide, 
both in the green and red compounds, he asserts 
is at the same degree of oxidation, a degree 
probably inferior to that of the native oxide. 

B54. Messrs. Chevillot and Edouard have 
ascertained that the colors of the chameleon mine- 
ral is owing to manganese, and not to any other 
metal ; that the contact of oxygen gas with tl\e 
fused materials is essential to its formation, during 
which oxygen is absorbed ; and that the chame- 
leon compound is a neutral salt, susceptible of 
assuming a regular chrystallised form. 

855. When these crystals are heated in con- 
tact with hydrogen gas, they cause it to inflame. 
They detonate violently with phosphorus; and 
set fire to sulphur, arsenic, and antimony, and 
indeed to all combustible bodies hitherto tried. 
The red compound was supposed to be a neutral 
manganesiale of potassa, and the green a suhman- 
gancsiate ; but it seems more probable, from the 
experiments of Eorchammer, that the difference 
between the red and green compounds depends 
not on the quantity of potassa combined with the 
oxide of manganese, hut ou the proportion of 
oxygen united with the manganese itself. (An- 
nals of Philosophy, xvi. 130). Conformably 
with this view he found that adding alcohol or 
carbonate of manganese to the red compound 
changed it to green by abstracting oxygen. The 
manganese in the latter compound he considers 
as forming an acid with a minimum of oyygen ; 
the proportions being 100 metal, and 96*847 
metal oxygen, constituting manganesious acid ; 
the green salt therefore, vis a manganesiate of po- 
tassa. The red compound contains an acid which 
may be called the manganesic, and its compounds 
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manganesiates. In this acid 100 of metal are 
united with 132 of oxygen, proportions which 
do not, any more than those of the manganesious 
acid, agree with any atomic constitution ; the one 
indicating between three and four, and the other 
between four and five atoms of oxygen to each 
atom of metal. Though it appears* tlierefore that 
manganese is capable of forming one or more 
true acids with oxygen, yet the proportions of 
the elements of these acids may be considered as 
still undetermined. The probability is, that man- 
ganesious acid consists of one atom of metal, 
and three atoms of oxygen, and the manganesic, 
of one atom of base, and four of oxygen. Man- 
ganese then is capable of uniting with oxygen in 
six different proportions, besides the compound 
oxide formed by the union of two other oxides. 
J/c/iry. 

COBAI.T. 

856. This metal is found in its native state in 
the form of oxirle, and mixed with other metals ; 
Saxony is said to produce the finest specimens of 
some of the ores of cobalt. 

857. In order to obtain the metal pure, the 
cobalt of commerce (zaflVe), is to be calcined 
with nitre and charcoal, to be reduced by means 
of black flux; and then the metal, having in this 
way been procured, is to be detonated with three 
times its weight of dried nitre, which produces 
an oxide, which is to be first cleared of its admix- 
tures, and then again reduced by the black flux. 
In the Manual of Chemistry by Mr. Ikande, we 
met with the following directions for obtaining 
and purifying cobalt : — ‘Tlie cobalt of commerce, 
in fine powder, may be calcined with four parts 
of nitre and washed in liot writer, by which 
arsenic is separated ; then digest in dilute nitric 
acid, and immerse a plate of iron, which will 
separate the copper ; filter and evaporate to dry- 
ness ; digest the dry mass in liquid ammonia 
and filter : expel the excess of ammonia from the 
filtered liquor by heat, taking care not to pro- 
duce a precipitate, and then add solution of 
potassa, which throws down oxide of nickel; 
filter immediately and boil, which will occasion 
the separation of oxide of cobalt, and which 
ignited with charcoal furnishes the pure metal. 
In this process the first calcination with nitre 
often requires two or three repetitious, in order 
to get rid of the whole of the arsenic, which ad- 
heres to cnbalt with much obstinacy.’ 

858. Cobalt is of a reddish-gray color; it is 
easily reduced to powder, but for its fusion 
requires 136*^ of W edgwood. It crystallises 
after fusion if slowly cooled, and it is magnetic. 

859. Oxyf^cn and admit. — Cobalt unites with 
oxygen in two proportio.ns, forming the protoxide, 
or <lark blue oxide; and the peroxide, or black 
oxide of cobalt. 

860. The first may be procured by precipita- 
ting the nitrate of cobalt with potassa, or by sub- 
jecting the metal to a strong heat for a length of 
time under exposure to the air. This oxide, if 
treated with muriatic acid, gives chlorine gas, 
and a red solution is obtained ; it becomes a red 
hydrate also by being left in contact with water; 
if exposed to the atmosphere for any length of 
time, a gradual absorption of an additional quan- 
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tity of oxygen is the consequence, and the Lh 
assumes an olive-green appearance; this 
II. Davy supposes to be a mixture of hydr? 
and oxide of the metal, rather than a necur 
metal. 

861. The black peroxide is obtained by hoa* 
ing the protoxide in the open air; and in thi 
way the metal receives its maximum quantity of 
oxygen ; this is soluble in muriatic acid, and a 
copious disengagement of chlorine is effected 
during the solution. 

862. Chlorine and atbalt. — When heated in 
chlorine, the chloride of cobalt is formed ; but 
this compound has not been investigated. 

863. Chlorine and sulphur. — ^The sulphuret of 
cobalt is formed by heating the oxide of the 

metal with sulphur; a yellowish-white compound 

is the result, which does not seem to possess any 
interesting properties. The same may be said of 
the phosphuret of cobalt, which is also a white 
compound. 

864. Sails of cohalt. — Sulphate of cobalt may 
be obtained by dissolving ’the newly formed 
protoxide in sulphuric acid. The salt somewhat 
resembles in its appearance the sulphate of iron; 
its re<ldish crystals, when dried with a high heat" 
fall into a blue powder, which is the anhydrous 
sul pirate of cobalt. 

865. — Nitro-muriate of cohalt. — In order, to 
form this,* we are directed to digest one part of 
cobalt, or still better of zaftre, in a sand heat, 
for some hours, with four parts of nitric acid. 
To this solution add one part of muriate of soda, 
and dilute with four parts of water. Characters 
written with this solution are illegible when 
cold; but when a gentle heat is applied they 
assume a beautiful color, which is invariably blue 
if the cobalt has been pure, or green if it con- 
tained iron or copper (see Philosophical Trans- 
actions, 1796). This experiment is rendered 
more amusing by drawing the trunk and branches 
of a tree in the ordinary manner, and tracing the 
leaves witli a solution of cobalt. The tree ap- 
pears leafless till the paper is heated, when it 
suddenly becomes covered with beautiful foliage. 
Henry. 

866. Nitrate of cobalt is a re<l deliquescent 
.salt, which, by being treated with liquid potassa, 
becomes a hydrate. 

867. Cuiionate of cobalt may be produced by 
adding the carbonates of the alkalis to tlie sul- 
phate, nitrate, or muriate, of the rnetal ; it is pre- 
cipitated in the form of a reddish-blue powder. 

868. Neither the chlorate nor the iodate of 
cobalt ha.s been examined. 

869. The phosphate is formed by adding phos- 
phate of soda to muriate of cobalt, or by dis- 
solving the carbonate in muriatic acid. It is o 
a lilac color, and insoluble, and if mixed wi 
eight parts of precipitated alumina, and 

to heat, it dries into a beautiful blue, which 1 e- 
nard states may be substituted for ultramarine. 

870. The alloys of cobalt are not very mipor- 
tant. The principal value of the mineral is 
rived from its color. If zaffre, which is j 
brought from Germany, be 

smalt and azure blue are formed. Cobalt is 
ployed in the manufacture of colored porce 
earthenware, and glass. 
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Tellurium. 

eri. The ores of this metal have been found in 
the mines of Transylvania, and in Siberia. One 
hundred parts of an ore of pold, discovered by 
Klaproth, yielded above ninety of tellurium. 

872. From the ores the metal is to be ex^ 
traded, by adding potassa to a solution of the 
ore in nitro-muriatic acid. This addition pre- 
cipitates all the metallic matter that may have 
been in the solution, and when added in excess 
again takes up a precipitate that the alkali had 
at first occasioned. When muriatic acid is added 
to this alkaline solution, a precipitate again lakes 
place, and this treated with charcoal affords the 
metal. 

873. Tellurium is of a whitish-gray color, with 
considerable lustre. It is brittle, easily fused, 
and is exceedingly volatile. 

874. Oxygen and tellurium. — Tellurium rea- 
dily burns when exposed to heat in contact with 
air; in its combustion it exhales a very peculiar 
odor, and exhibits a bluish flame with green 
edges ; a yellowish-white oxide is the result of 
the combustion. 

875. Chlorine and tellurium. — By heating the 
metal in chlorine a white compound is formed, 
which is a chloride, and which is decomposed by 
water. 

876. Iodine and tellurium. — Iodine also com- 
bines with the metal into an iodide, which forms 
an liydriodate when dissolved in water. 

877. Hydrogen and tellurium. — >’rhc metal is 
suited to form two distinct compounds with hy- 
drogen : * 1st, By making tellurium the negative 
surface in water ; in the galvanic circuit a brown 
powder is formed, whicli is a solid hydruret of 
tellurium. 2dly, By acting with dilute sulphuric 
acid upon the alloy of tellurium and potassium 
(wliich may be obtained by heating a mixture of 
solid hydrate of potassa, tellur iLMn, and charcoal), 
we obtain a peculiar gas. This gas Iuls a smell 
resembling that of sulphureted hydrogen. It is 
absorbed by water, and a claret-colored solution 
results, which, by exposure to the air, becomes 
brown, and deposits tellurium. After being 
washed with a small quantity of water, it does 
not affect vegetable blue colors. It burns with 
a bluisli flame, depositing oxide of tellurium. 
It unites with tlio alkali.s, precipitates mo^t me- 
tallic solutions, and is instantly decomposed by 
chlorine. It may be called telluretcd hydrogen 
gas.’ Henry. 

Arsenic. 

878. The substance which is found in the 
shops under the name of arsenic is not the metal 
itself in its abstract or pure state, but a white 
oxide of it, from which metallic ansenic is to be 
obtained by the following process : — Mix two 
parts of the white oxide with one of black flux 
(prepared by deflagrating in a crucible one part 
of nitre with two of powdered tartar), and intro- 
ducing this mixture into a crucible, in vert over this 
crucible another, and let the two be luted toge- 
ther A led heat is to be applied to the lower 
one, while the upper one is to be kept cool. In 
this way the arsenic will be reduced, and will be 
round lining the interior of the upper crucible. 

879. Arsenic, in its native slate, has been met 
VoL. V. 
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with in Cornwall, and in some parts of Europe; 
it is not unfrequently connected with cobalt, 
lead, silver, and nickel ores. It is of a steel blue 
color, very brittle, and easily fusible ; its vapor 
having a strong garlicky smell, by which its pre- 
sence is often detected. It burns, when thrown 
on a red hot iron, with a blue flame, and a white 
smoke. If exposed to moisture, an imperfect 
oxide is formed on the .surface, which manifests 
Itself by a gray incrustation. 

880. Arseiiic and oxygen. — ^Two definite com- 
pounds have been procured of arsenic and oxy- 
gen, and both of these are rather acids than 
oxides ; the one is indeed called generally arse- 
nious and the other arsenic acid, and tlie salts 
they form are named arsenites and arseniates. 

881. The aruniom acid, or as it is usually 
termed white arsenic, is the most commonly 
occurring compound of this metal. It is white, 
Sinn i-tran spare nt and brittle. It is volatile at 
.380*’. It has a very acrid taste ; is sparingly 
soluble in water, and by slow evaporation it 
forms tetrahedral crystals. 

88*2. Arsenic acid. — Distillation of arsenious 
acid, or metallic arsenic with nitric acid, even- 
tually converts the arsenious into arsenic acid ; 
but wc arc directed, for effecting this conversion, 
to mix four parts of muriatic acid, twenty-four 
of nitric, and eight y)arts of arsenious acid toge- 
ther, gradually raising the heat of the retort in 
which they are mixed. 

883. Arsenic acid is a white substance ; it has 
a sour, and at the same time a metallic taste ; it 
is deliquescent, and does not crystallise. 

884. Arsenic and chlorine. — C'hloriJe of arse- 
nic may be formed by throwing the metal, finely 
powdered into chlorine; or by distilling six parts 
of corrosive sublimate with one part of powdered 
arsenic. In this way the substance is formed, 
which used to be called butter of arsenic. Wa- 
ter decomposes the chloride, white oxide of arse- 
nic or arsenious acid, being formed, and murialio 
acid at the same time produced. 

88.5. Iodine and arsenic. — An Iodide is obtained 
by heating the metal with excess of iodine ; it is 
of a deep red color, is volatile ; and tliis, when 
acted on by water, affords arsenic and hydriodic 
acids. 

88G. Arsenic and hydrogen. {Arsenureted 
hydrogen gas). — This may be obtained by dis- 
solving tin in liquid arsenic acid, or by adding a 
portion of metallic arsenic, or of the white oxide 
to that mixture of zinc filings, with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, which is commonly employed to 
produce hydrogen ; or the compound may be 
produced by presenting arsenic at once to nas- 
cent hydrogen. 

887. This gas (arsenureted hydrogen), is a 
permanently elastic and invisible fluid ; it has a 
fetid garlicky smell, it extinguishes a taper, and 
burns when ignited, with a blue flame ; if the ig- 
nition be in oxygen gas, the flame is exceedingly 
brilliant ; during its burning it deposits arsenic 
and oxide of arsenic. If the gas be detonated 
with four volumes of oxygen, the result is arse- 
nious acid and water. A very strong attraction 
appears to exist between hydrogen and arsenic. 
‘ If bubbles of chlorine be passed up into a jar 
of arsenureted hydrogen, standing over warm 
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918. Rhodium may be obtained from the 
platinum ore by the following process Digest 
ft in a small quantity of nitro-muriatic acid, 
when the solution is saturated, pour it into a so- 
lution of muriate of ammonia, which will occa- 
sion a precipitate of the greater proportion of the 
platinum. Let the clear li{piorbi! decanted, and 
a plate of zinc immersed in it, which will tlius 
become coated with a black powder. Let this 
be separated from the zinc, and washed with 
dilute nitric acid, which will lake u|> the copper 
and the lead contained in the black ])owder. 
Then digest the remainder in dilute nitro-muriatic 
acid, to which add a small quantity of muri.ate 
of soda ; now eva]X)rate to dryness, and let the 
dry mass be repeatedly washed with alcohol; the 
alcohol will take up the soda, muriate of pla- 
tinum, palladium, and rhodium, and leave a red 
flubstance; which, when dissolved, tlirows down 
a black powder, if zinc be put into tlie solution. 
This may be strongly heated with borax, by 
which process the substance will accjuire awhile 
metallic lustre; and this metal is rhodium. 

919. Rhodium is extremely dilHcult of fusion ; 
it unites with the other metals (all that hav«! been 
tried with it, except mercury,) in alloy. The 
alloy of it with lead, when dissolved in nitro- 
muriatic acid, and evaporated, forms an insolu- 
ble chloride ; the rose color of which originated 
the name of the metal. 

920. Three oxides of rhodium have been dt?- 
scribedby Berzelius, the protoxide, the deutoxid<*, 
and the peroxide ; and Dr. d'hoinson’s experi- 
ments have led to the verification of the jiro- 
toxide and the peroxide ; the former a black, the 
latter a yellow substance. 

For an account of Fallaoium, see 042. 

UuANH :m. 

921. This metal may be obtained from the 
mineral called pechble.nde, which was formerly 
considered an ore of zinc, but is now astvrlained 
to be a native sulphuret of uranium. The mi- 
neral called uranite, contains a pretty pure oxide 
of uranium ; but it is scarce, and therefore not 
employed for the reduction of the metal. 

922. The pechblonde is to be Hncly powdered 
and digested with heat in nitro-muriatic acid ; 
ammonia in excess is to be added, the precipitate 
to be collected, washed, and drietl with con- 
siderable heat. By subjecting this dried mass to 
a very high tem[H;rature with charcoal, metallic 
uranium may be obtained. 

923. Uranium is of a gray or liver-browm 
color, it is brittle, and with great ditlicully 
fused . 

924. Uranium with oxygen. — A protoxide and 
peroxide of the metal have been described ; but 
the protoxides have so strong a tendency to pass 
into the state of peroxides and the peroxides 
combine with other combinations of oxygon, 
and so few satisfactory experiments have hitherto 
been made on the subject, that less is known 
respecting it, than that of most other metals. 

925. The salts too of uranium from the same 
cause are subject to changes. 

Titanium. 

926. Titanite, and menachanite are the two 


minerals from which titanium is obtained. Tk 
first is an almost pure oxide of the metal • an 
the metal may be procured from itby firstfusi , 
it with double its weight of potassa; then dis^' 
solving the fused mass in muriatic aidd, and 
adding to the solution oxalic acid. In this wav 
a pure oxalate of the metal is formed, which fs 
to be intensely heated with charcoal, for its re- 
duction to the metallic state' ; which is a result 
however, obtained with some difficulty, and the 
evidence of its accomplishment was hardly 
satisfactory, till some very recent observations of 
Dr. Wollaston with respect to the existence of 
the metal in a native state. 

927. Titanium has a copper color. It is said 
to be capable of uniting with oxygen in two 
proportions, the one, the protoxide, forming a 
blue compound, while the peroxide or titanic 
acid is white. 

928. It lias been stated that no satishictory 
compounds exist, ‘ in which titanium can be con- 
sidered as a base.' 

929. Chlorides, however, and sulphurets of 
the metal have been described. 

930. ‘ The solutions of titanium are colodess, 
anil afford white precipitates with the alkalis; 
ferro-cyanale of potassa gives a green prcci[)italu| 
and infusion of galls a red one. Hydro-sulj)liu- 
rct of ammonia occasions a green precipitate,’ 
Unnule. 

Ckhium. 


931. Berzelius and llisinger first obtained the 
metal from a mineral which has been namci' 
ccriii*, on account of the metal which exists in il 
bt'iiig named cerium, from having been dis- 
covered about the time of the discovery of the 
planet Ceres. This metal is also contained in a 
mineral from Crcenland, called allanite, from 
Mr. Allan of F.dinburgh having been the first 
to recognise it as a peculiar species. 

932. Oxide of cerium is obtained from this 
ore, by reducing the ore to a line powder, calcin- 
ing it, and then digesting it in nitro-muriatic acid. 
When ibis solution has been filtered, it inustk 
saturated by potassa, and then precipitated by tar- 
trate of jiotassa or oxalic acid. The precipitate 
is the oxide of the metal, which, however, is ex- 
ceedingly difficult of reduction. Vuuquelins 
attempts snc(;eeded only to the extent ot ob- 
taining a very small metallic globule. 
globule was slowly dissolved even in nitro-nui- 
riatic acid. 

933. Cerium has been found to combine virh 

oxygen in two proportions. The protoxide is a 
white compound, and the peroxide is of a red- 
dish-brown color. . 

934. Salta of cerium. — The sulphuric and the 
muriatic acids dissolve the peroxide, and produie 
yellow or orange colored crystals. Sulpnui^ 
acid also acts on the protoxide, and gives cip- 
tals which are white, and have a saccharine fast- 


Potassium. 

935. The reader will have observed tlmt 
very many cases, especially when , 

be treated of has involved the considera lo 
novel doctrines and principles, we have p 
ferred announcing those principles in ‘ ^ 
guage of able and experienced chemist9> to n o 
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itse of our own words ; in conformity with this 
rule we shall in the present instance extract ver- 
batim from Dr. lleni^, the account wiiich he 
<rives of the discovery of the material now to be 

noticed. 

936. This metal, says Dr. Henry, was dis- 
covered by Sir 11. Davy in 1807, and was obtained 
from a substance which will be described in this 
section, under the name of potassa. To this 
discovery, and many others of a similar kind, that 
distinguished philosopher was led by a train of 
inductive reasoning, which is not surpassed by 
any investigation in the history of the physical 
sciences. 

937. From the facts which have been stated 
in a former section, respecting the jiowers of 
electrical decomposition, it appeared to be a 
natural inference, that the same povvttrs, apy)licd 
iua state of the highest possible intensity, might 
disunite the elements of some bodies whieh had 
resisted all other instruments of analysis. If 
potassa, for example, were an oxide composed of 
oxygen, united to an inflammable base, it seemed 
probable, that, when subjected to the action of 
opposite electricities, the oxygen would he at- 
tracted by the positive wire, atid repelled by 
the negative. At the same time the reverse pro- 
ces.s might be expected to take place, with res- 
pect to the cornhustihle base, the appearance of 
which might be looked for at tin* negative poh*. 

938. In his first experiments suggested by these 
views, Sir H. Davy failed to elTeet the decom- 
position of potassa, owing to his employing tlu; 
alkali in a state of aqueous solution, and to the 
consequent expenditure of the electrical energy 
in the mere deeomposition of water. In his 
next trials the alkali was licjiK iied by heat in a pla- 
tinum dish, theoiitersurfaci! of which, immediati-ly 
under the alkali, was connected with the zinc or 
positive end of a battery, consisting of 1 00 pairs 
of plates, each six inches square. In this state 
the pulassa was touched with a platinum wire, 
]>roceeding from the copper or negative end of 
•the buttery; when instantly a most intense light 
was exhibited at the negative wire, and a coliiiiiii 
of flame arose from the point of contact, evidently 
owing to the development of combustible mut- 
ter. The results of the experiment, could not, 
however, be collected, but were consumed im- 
mediately on being formed 

939. The chief dittieulty in subjecting ])otassa 
to electrical action is, that in a perfectly ilry 
state it is a complete non-comluctor of electricity. 
^Mien rendered, however, in the lea.st degree 
moist by breathing on it, it readily undergoes 
fusion and decomposition, by the application of 
•■itrong electrical powers. For this purpivsc a 
piece of potassa weighing from sixty to st'vmity 
grains, may be placed on a small insulated ]daii! 
^f platinum, and may be connected, in the way 
already described, with the oppwsilc end of a 
powerful electrical battery, containing not less 
than IGO pairs of six inch plates. On estah- 
jishiiig the connexion, the potas.a will fuse at 
both places, where it is in contact with the plati- 
num. A viocont eflervesccnce wib be seen at the 
npper surface, anting, as Sir 11. Davy has ascer- 
tained, from the escape of oxygen gius. At the 
lower or negative surface, no gas will be libera- 
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ted ; but small bubbles will appear, having a 
high metallic lustre, and being precisely similar 
ill visible characters to quicksilver. Some of 
these globules burn wuh an explosion and bright 
flame, while others are merely tarnished, and are 
protected from farther change by a white film 
which forms on their surfai’c. 

940. This production of metallic globules is 
entirely independent of the action of the atmos- 
phere ; for Sir If. Davy found that they may be 
produced in vacuo. 

941. To preserve tliis new substance, it is 
necessary to immerse it immediately in pure najih- 
tha. If expo.sed to the atmosphere, it is lapidly 
converted liack again into the .state of pure 
])Otas.sa. To [irevent its oxidation still more 
efleelually, Mr. I’epys has projiosed to ]uoduee 
it under naphtlia; and lias contrived an ingenious 
apparatus for tins purpose, which is described in 
the 31 St volume of the l^hilosophical Maguzin-e^ 
p. 24 I . 

1)42. Nothing then can he more satisfactory 
than the evidence furnislied by these experiments 
of tile nature of one of tlie flxed alkalis. Hy the 
powerful agency of opposite electricities, it is 
resolved into oxygi n and a peculiar base. This 
base, like other combustible bodies, is repelled by 
positively eleetrifled surfaces and attracted by 
negative ones ; and lu'tu e its own natural state 
of electricity must necessarily be positive. Again, 
by uniting with oxygen, it is onc(^ more changed 
into alkali, either slowly at ordinary teinperalures, 
or with heat and light at high temperatures. We 
have the evideuei* lh(;refore both of analysis and 
synthesis, that potassa is a compound of oxygen 
with a peculiar iutlammahle base. 

943. In assigning to this newly discovered 
substance a fit place among the objects of che- 
mistry, Sir 11. Davy was induced to class it 
among the metals, because it agrees with thian 
in opacity, lustre, mallealiilily, conducting pow- 
ers as to heat ami electricity, and its qualilic.s of 
chemical i:oinhination. The only property which 
can he urged against this arrangement is its ex- 
treme levity, which even exceeds that of water. 
Hut, when wo compare the differences which ex- 
ist among the metals them.selves, this will scarcely 
he considered as a valid objection. Tellnrium, 
for example, which no chemist hesitates to con- 
sider as a metal, is only about six times heavier 
than the base of potassa, wldle it is four limes 
liglif(‘r than platinum ; thus forming a sort of 
link between the old metals and the bases of the 
alkalis. 

944. In uiving names therefore to the alkaline 
bases. Sir 11. Davy has a(lo])t(;d that termination 
wliieli by common consent has been ajiplied to 
other new ly discovered metals, and which, though 
originally Latin, is now naturalised in our lan- 
guage. The ba.se of potassa he has called potas- 
sium, and the base of soda, sodium ; and these 
names have met with universal acceptation among 
chemical philosophers. Hciny. 

945. The decomposition of the alkalis has 
however been efl'ected hy other means than elec- 
trical agency, (.lay Lussac and Thenard, soon 
after the announcement of Sir 11. Davy’s disco- 
veries, set about decomposing both the fixed 
alkalis by bringing them into contact with in- 
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tensely heated iron^ which substance at a very 
high temperature attracts oxygen from Ihealkalis 
with more force than the base otherwise retains 
it ; and Mr. Brunner has subsequently found that 
the decomposition of the alkali is effected with 
much more htcility by the emploYniont of char- 
coal along with the iron. See Thcnard's Traitc 
de Chirnie, and Quarttrli/ Journal, xv. 279. 

946. Botassium is a white metal, existing in 
small globules like quicksilver, at 70®. At 150" 
it is perfectly fused, an ' at 32" it is a hard and 
brittle solid, and at 50' it is soft and malleable^ 
having the appearance of silver. Tt is a perfect 
conductor of electricity and heat. 

947. Potassium and oxi/iicn. — This metal at- 
trar;ts oxygen evey at the common temperature 
of the atmosphere ; and when it is thrown into 
water it instantly inllaines, attracting the oxygen 
of the water, it becomes an oxide, whit'h is dis- 
solved, aiul hydrogen gas is evolved. It is sus- 
ceptible, however, of different degrees of oxi- 
disement. Jf it be heated either in common air 
or oxygen gas below the point necessary for its 
iiidammation, or merely confined for a few days 
in a phial loosely corked, a grayish substance is 
formed, which appears to be a mixture of pro- 
toxide of the metal with the metal itself. 

948. The protoxide of potassium is best obtained 
by treating the metal as above stated with water, 
and a peroxide of the metal is obtained by [las- 
sing oxygen over potassa heated to redness, or 
heating potassium itself in a considerable excess 
of oxygen. This peroxide of pofassinm is of 
an orange color, when jiut into water it offer- 
vesees, oxygen gas being given off, and a solution 
of the hydrated protoxide obtained. 

949. This hydrated protoxide, or hydrate of 
potassa, or caustic potash, may be procured by de- 
composing the carbonate of potassa by lime. 
This is the potassa fusa of the IMvarmacopocia, 
and is used by surgeons as a caustic. When 
puritied, hydrate of potassa is white, exceedingly 
acrid and corrosive ; it rapidly absorbs moisture 
and carbonic acid from the air; it neutralises 
acids, has a saponaceous feel, renders oil miscilde 
with water, and proves a solvent to resins. It 
was formerly called vegetable alkali. 

950. Potassium and chlorine, — Chlorine actls 
with much energy upon potassium, and by the 
mixture a white compound is formed, which has 
been named muriate of potassa, but which is 
properly a chloride of potassium. This com- 
pound is likewise formed by heating potassium 
in gaseous muriatic acid, the gas being in this 
case converted into chlorine, which directly 
attaches itself to the potassium, and hydrogen is 
evolved. I’his comjmund is slated to dissolve 
without decomf)osition in three jiaris of water at 
68". The crystals which it -forms an* cubical ; 
they have a saline and bitter taste ; and do not 
undergo much change when exposed to the air. 
The salt was at one time known under the name 
of salt of silvius ; it has likewise been called 
regenerated sea-salt. 

951. Iodine and potassium. — Iodine also acts 
on potassium with much energy. If they are 
heated together, iodine being in excess, a light of 
a purplish tinge is seen to issue from the combi- 
nation at the moment of its forming. The com- 
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pound is white, fusible, and crystalline. Jt h 
composes water, and forms an hydriodate of 
potassa, which again if exposed to heat gives out 
its water, and becomes reconverted into iodide of 
potassium. 

952. Hydrogen and potassium. — Potassium 
heated in hydrogen produces a liydruret, which 
is of a gray color, not fusible, and without me- 
tallic lustre. It is inflammable, and burns vividly 
when exposed to a high temperature ; and it may 
be reduced to the state of potassium, by heating 
it very strongly in a close vessel, so as to liherate 
its hydrogen in a state of gas. Heated mercury 
will likewise liberate the hydrogen from this com- 
pound, ami produce an amalgam of the mercufy 
with potassium. 

953. Sulphur and potassium. — If potassium be 
fused with .sulphur, a gray sulphuret of the .me- 
tal is produced, heat and light being evolved 
from the combination. This compound gives out 
sidphurcted hydrogen, when acted upon by water 
or diluted acids. 

954. Phosphurct and potassium. — A phos- 
phuret of potassium may be produced by fiisiuir 
these .substances together. The color of this 
compound is leaden ; but there is another com- 
])ound of the same materials of a chocolate color; 
so that it is probable these two bodies (potas-sium 
and phosphorus) unite in different proportions, 
till! lead-colored compound consisting of two 
atoms of in(;tal 1 of phosphorus; and the 
chocolate of one atom of metal -f ^ of phos- 
phorus. 

Salts of Potassa. 

955. Sulphate of potassa. — Several chemical 
operations give this salt as one of their results. 
It may he formed in the direct way by mixing 
.sulphuric acid and potassa, and crystallising the 
solution. 

956. The taste of this salt is bitter ; it fii8e.s 
and eventually volatilises by a strong heat; it 
dissolves in sixteen parts of water at 60", and 
five of boiling water. At high temperatures it is 
decomposed by charcoal, and becomes a siil- 
pliuret, but it is not thus decomposed when 
treated with .sulphur. 

957. Super-sulphate, or hi-sulphate of potassa. 
— This may be formed by boiling the sulphate 
with sulphuric acid, or by dissolving in h‘)t 
water the n mains of the ilistillation of nitric 
aciti from a mixture of sulphuric acid and nitrate 
of potass. This salt contains twice as much 
acid as the sulphate ; it has an exceedingly sour 
taste, is insoluble ih alcohol, and acts power- 
fully on vegetable blues. It was formerly called 
arcanum duplicalum. 

958. Is! i irate of potassn.-^This salt, which is 
commonly knoVvn under the name of nitre or 
saltpetre, is principally imported for commercial 
purposes from the Kast Indies. The nitre ot 
commerce is, however, exceedingly impure; be- 
ing frequently mixed with a very large propor- 
tion of common salt, by which indeed it becomes 
partially decomposed. 

959. It may be obtained directly by satura mg 

nitric acid with potassa, and crystallising ^ ' 
solution. .. . , 1 ^ 

960. In France and Germany it is artificial y 
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roduced up'dft a very large scale, and in what 
are termed beds of nitre. The process consists 
'n lixiviating old plaster rubbish. When anini.il 
and vegetable putrifaction go on in contact with 
soils which are calcareous, a nitrate of lime be- 
comes abundantly formed, and, from this, nitre 
is obtained by treating it with carbonate of 
polassa. See Thenard’s Traite de Chimie 
Eleraentaire, for a full account of the French pro- 
cess for producing nitre. 

961. Nitre forms in six-sided prismatic crys- 
tals; it is soluble in seven times its weight (»f 
water at 60°, and water at 212° lakes up its own 
weight. The addition of common salt makes it 
much more soluble. Nitre fuses by tl»e appli- 
cation of a modeialc beat, and forms what is 
called sal-prunelle, wiiicli is moulded into cakes 
for sale. At a red heat nitre is decomposed, and 
tills decomposition is materially assisted by a 
mixture of charcoal, to which it gives its oxygen, 
and the results are carbonic oxide and acid, 
nitrogen and sub-carbonate of potassa. 

962. Nitre, by being subjected to such a de- 
gree of heat as to disengage a portion of its 
oxygen, is converted into a nitrite. 

963. Sulphur decomposes nitre, and occasions 
different compounds, according to the propor- 
tion of the ingredients, and the mode of admix- 
ture. 

964. The compound called fulminating pow- 
der is formed of three parts of nitre, two of salt 
of tartar, and one of sulphur. This composition 
violently explodes when thrown on a heated 
iron, owing to the rapid action of the sulphur 
upon the nitre. 

965. Gunpowder is composed of one part of 
sulphur, one of powdered charcoal, and five of 
nitre, or of different proportions of the last in- 
gredient, according as rapidity and force of ex- 
plosion are required, the nitre being in tlic largest 
quantity in that powder which is required to 
explode quickly, as in the shooting ]>owder. 
The ingredients are all separately powdered, 

’then rublwd and beaten together with moisture 
into a cake, which is afterwards broken up, 
granulated, and dried very cautiously. 

966. The action of the combustible materials 
upon the nitre, induced by augmented temper- 
ature, or by a spark, occasions the immediate 
production .of gaseous matter, and hence the ex- 

losion of gnnpowuler. Carbonic oxide, car- 
ouic acid, nitrogen and sulphurous acid, are 
the principal gaseous results, and the solid residue 
consists 01 sub-carbonate, sulphate, atid sulphurct 
of potassa and charcoal. 

967. Carbonate of This is a salt of 

niuch importance. It has been called salt of 
tartar, potash, pearl-jcsh, (Vcc. accordingly as it 
way have been procured, or according to the 
degree of purity in which it is met with. 

968. PouLSsa, in solution, easily attracts car- 
bonic acid, and the salt may be obtained by 
directly exposing a solution of potassa to the 
gas; a solution of potassa which has condensed 
all the <^arbonic acid it is capable of absorbing, 
v^hen evaporated to dryness,affords sub-carbonate, 

more properly carbonate of potassa. Sub-car- 
Donate is the name under which it lias been re- 
ceived into the Pharmacopoeia. See Pha rm ac. y . 
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969. Carbonate of potassa may also be ob- 
tained by calcining the hi-tartrate of potassa, or 
tartar, a.s it is vulgarly called ; hence the name 
salt of tartar. 

970. Carbonate of potassa is a very deli- 
<juescent salt; it has an alkaline taste, and it 
renders blue infusions of vegetables green. 

971. It has the susceptibility of a surcharge 
of carbonic acid; and this may be efieeted by 
passing a current of carbonic acid into a solution 
of the carbonate. This solution being slowly 
evaporated, allords crystals wliicli are not so 
alkaline in their taste as the carbonate. They 
are properly a l)i-carbonate, the quantity of car- 
bonic acid being double that of the carbonate. 

972. Chlorate of potassa. — This salt maybe 
formed either by passing chlorine gas through a 
solution of potassa, or by directly mixing liquid 
chloric acid with the solution of this salt. The 
solution is to be put on one side, in a place e.x- 
cluded from light and heat for about twenty-four 
hours, and the chlorate will form crystals. 

973. (.'hloratc of potassa has a sharp cool 
taste ; it gives out a phosphorescent light when 
triturated in tlie dark ; it requires for .solution 
seventeen ]>arls of cold, and two and a half of 
boiling water. It yields oxygen gas after fusion, 
when expo.sed to a high temperature. It acts 
with energy upon many infiammahle bodies, and 
an explosion i^ caused by triturating it with 
sulphur, phosphorus, and charcoal. It has 
indeed been jiroposed as a substitute for nitre 
in gunpowder, but the facility with which it 
detonates when treated with inflammable sub- 
stances, constitutes an objection to its employ- 
ment for this purpose. 

974. Cerchlorale (f potassa. ( Oxpchloratc). 
This may be produced by mixing one part of 
the chlorate with ihri-e of sulphuric acid ; and 
exposing the mixture to a gradual heat, till the 
compound turns white. In this way is formed 
a mixture of bi-elilorate and per-chlorate, w'hich 
may be scparate<l by .solution and crystallisation, 
since the bi-chlorate is much more soluble than 
the perchlorate. 

975. This salt does not change vegetable 
colors ; for its solution it requires more than 
fifty times its weight of cold water. When sul)- 
jectod to the tcmj)erature of 412°, it gives out 
oxygen, and chloride of potassium remains. 

976. lodate ami hydriodate of potassa. — These 
salts are both formed by putting iodine in a so- 
lution of potassa ; tlie iodate is soluble with 
difticulty, while the hydriodatc is very soluble ; 
the latter may be separated from the former by 
means of alcohol ; the iodalc remaining in small 
white crystals. 

977. Chosphate of potassa. — This salt may be 
obtained by mixing phosphoric acid with a so- 
lution of carbonate of ])()lassa to the point of 
neutralisation. The solution being carefully 
evapomted, must then be put aside for some 
days for crystals to form. 

978. The sub-phosphate is procured by fusing 
together, in a platinum crucible, the phosphate 
and hydrate of potassa. A super or bi-phosphate 
is formed by dissolving the phosphate in phos- 
phoric acid. 

979. There are likewise phosphites of potassa. 
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980. Borate of potassa maybe procured by ^85. The compound of mercury^md potasui 

subjecting a mixture of boracic acid and nitrate may be obtained by an easy and simple nrtj 
of potassa to a bright red heat; or it may beob- first pointed out by Beraeliiis. Mercury^ to?’ 
tained by a mixture of boracic acid with potassa. depth of a line, is put into a glass capsule 

981. P'luoric acid unites with potassa, and inches in diameter, with a flat bottom. Onth'^ 
forms two distinct compounds, viz. the acid or a solution of pure potassa is poured; anironwir* 
bi-fluate, and the neutral fluate. And hydro- connects the mercury with the negative pole of 
cyanate of potassa may be formed by mixing to- a galvanic arrangement, which need not contain 
gether hydro-cyanic acid, and hydrate of potassa. more than 20 pairs of plates; and a spiral pla- 

This salt becomes a cyanide of potassa by cal- tina wire from the positive pole is immersed in the 

cination. The ferro-cyanate, which was for- solution, and kept within about a line from the 
merly called triple prussiate, is obtained by surface of the mercury. In six hours the effect 
digesting the hydro-cyanitc of potassa in a liquid is observable, and in twenty-four is very distinct- 
state with the protoxide of iron ; or by digesting for in that time more than 1200 grains of mer- 
the ferro-cyanate of iron with the liquid hydrate cury will be rendered solid by combination with 
of potassa. This curious compound is regarded potassium. Unfortunately this combination 
by llerzelius rather as a cyanide than a hyilro- cannot be so decomposed as to obtain the potas- 
cyanate, and ‘this cyanide, in common with ail siuin in a separate state. 

those in which the rriefal is strongly electro- ^^86. In this state ot division potassium ap- 
positivc, .as those of sodium, barium, &c. he pears to have its aflinity for oxygen considerably 
believes to continue such, even after solution in iueveased. By a few minutes exposure to the 
water; while the cyanides with weaker bases, such uir, potassa is formed, whicli deliquiates, and the 
as those of ammonia, and many of the metallic mercury is lett pure and unaltered. When a 
oxides, become on the contrary, hydro-cyanates/ globule is thrown into water it produces a rapid 

982. JPotaasa and sulphur. — VVhen these tw'o decomposition and a hissing noise, potassa is re- 
substances are fused together, a red sulphuret of generated, pure hydrogen disengaged, and the 
potassa is produced, formerly called liver of mercury remains free. 

sulphur, This is a compound which is exceed- 987. The fluid amalgam of potassium and 
ingly soluble in water, and the solution becomes mercury dissolves all the metals; and in this state 
a hydro-sulphiiret. ‘ The action of sulphur«!t of of union mercury even acquires the power of ac- 
potassa ou water, says Mr. Braude, is complicaterl, ting on platina. 

and has been variously explained. By some 988. Potassium unites also with gold, silver, 
this is considered as a compound of poUissium and copper; and when the compounds are thrown 
and sulphur, in which case, when acted upon by into water, tliis fluid is decomposed, potassa is 
water, hydrogen is imparted to the sulphur anil formed, and the metals are separated unaltered, 
oxygen to the potassium, and a sulphuret of When the reduction of an ore has been accoin- 
polassa, with excess of sulphur (or sulpliureted plished by the use of fluxes containirig potassa, 
sulphuret of potassa) is formed. If we consider V'auquelin has shown that the revived metal 
the sulphuret as consisting of potassa and sul- contains a greater or less proportion of potassium, 
phur, then the oxygen, as well as the hydrogen, which modilies its properties. By exposure to 
of the water must be transferred to the sulphur, tite air, or by the action of water, this impurity 
and sulphuric and sulphurous acid, aiul sulphu- may be removed. 

reted hydrogen would be formed. And gene- 989. I’otassiurn reduces all the metallic oxides 
rally, when the solutions of the livers of sul|)hiir when Jieated with them, even of those metrils 
are examined, sulphalt- and sulphite of the alkali wliich most powerfully attract oxygen, sueh as 
are found. On the whole, however, it appears oxides of iron. In conserpience of this property, 
most probable, that wlien sulphur and the al- it decomposes anil corrodes flint, and green 
kalis are fused together at a high temperature, glass by a very gentle heat ; potassa is generated 
the latter undergo decomposition, and tliat sul- with the oxygen taken irom the metal, which 
pluiretsoftfieirmetallicbasesareactually formed.’ dissolves the glass, and exposes a new surface. At 
yauqui Un. Ann.dc Chini. a red heat even the purest glass formed merely of 

983. The liydro-sulphuret may be converted pota.s.su and silica is acted upon. 'Ihe alkali in 

into a hypo-sul[)hite, by adding to it sulphurous the glass seems to give up a part of its oxygen 
acid i and a sulphite is produced by subjecting to the potassium, and an oxide of potassium re- 
a solution of potassa, in its carbonated slate, to suits, with a less proportion of oxygen than is 
the action likewise of sulphurous acid. necessary to constitute potassa. The silica also 

984. Compounds of polassiuni uith inetals: it is probable is partly deoxidised. 

(extracted from Dr. Henry’s Klemeuts). With Sodium 

mercury potassium gives some extraordinary and 

I'caiitiful results. Tlie combination is very rapid, 990. By a process similar to that which pro- 
and is efiected by merely bringing the two metals cured potassium from potassa, Sir II. Davy 
into contact at the tenqier-ature of the atmos- tained from soda the metal now to be noticed, 
pbere. The amalgam in wliu;Ii the potassium is In the chemical characters of this last metal there 
in the least proportion seems to consist of about is also a considerable resemblance to ])Otassium, 
1 part in the weight of basis, and 76 of mercury, it is soft and malleable ; in color it resembles lea , 
It is very soft and malleable, but, by increasing when heated in contact with air it rapidly oxi i- 
ihe proportion of potassium, we augment in a ses, and when thrown into water it comnui . 
proportional degree the solidity and brittleness of with the oxygen of the fluid, and cause.*? hydrogen 
the compound. to be evolved with violent effervescence. 
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991. Sodium and oxygen. — ^The well known 
substance called soda is a protoxide of sodium. 
It may be obtained by burning sodium in air 
containing just enough of oxygen to change the 
metal into an alkali. In the experiment also 
iust alluded to, of throwing sodium into water, a 
solution of soda is obtained. The substance, 
however, is commonly formed in an artificial 
manner by subjecting its carbonate to the action 
of lime. 

992. A peroxide of the metal rnay be procured 
by burning it witli an excess of oxygen. This 
substance is of an orange color ; it may be con- 
verted into soda by the action of water, its excess 
of oxygen escaping, and thus leaving a solution 
of the protoxide. 

993. Sodium and chlorine. — Sodium when 
heated in chlorine produces a white compound, 
with a penetrating taste, which is a chloride of 
sodium, or in other words common salt. This 
compound may also be formed by heating sodium 
in muriatic gas, and thus producing a muriate of 
soda, a name by which, until tl»e discovery of 
Davy respecting the metallic coin])osition of the 
alkalis, common salt was known. There is this 
difference, however, between the chloride of so- 
dium and the muriate of soda, that the latter can 
only exist in afluid state, or in a state of solution, 
while chloride of sodium has iu reality no pro- 
per existence but in the condition of a solid, for 
when acted on by xv.iter it necessarily decom- 
poses the fluid and becomes a muriate of soda. 

994. Common salt exists in a native stale abun- 
dantly. It is found in largo quantities in Ches- 
hire, and is called rock salt. For an account of 
Us inanuAicture and properties, see the article 
Salt in this J'aicyclopanlia. See also Atkin's 
Dictionary of Chemistry, article Muriate o f soda. 

995. Sodium and Iodine. — Iodine acts on sodi- 
um in the same manner as it does on potassium, ami 
an iodide of sodium is the result ; lliis compound 
when treated with w'ater forms both an hydriodate 
and iodate of soda. 

’99(3. Sulphur .and phosphorus act upon sodium 
and produce sulphurets. The siilphuret of sodi- 
um is gray. The phosphurct has the appearance 
of lead. 

Salts of Soda. 

097. Sulphate of soda, formerly called sal mi- 
rabile or (ilauber’s salt. By the action of sul- 
plmric acid on common salt, sulphate of sorla is 
readily ])roduced. In this process llie water of 
the sulphuric acid is decomposed, its hydrogen 
unites with the chlorine of the common salt and 
forms gaseous muriatic acid, while its oxygen 
going to the sodium forms soda. Then, further, 
tne acid that has no water unites to soda to pro- 
duce sulphate of soda. 

998. Sulphate of soda is ])recipitated from its 
solution in regular crystals, which arc transparent 
and when exposed to the air they effloresce. 
Bus is a very soluble salt. Its taste is .saline 

I'bfpr. The principal use of tliis salt is in 
i^edicine and pharmacy. See Mediiixe and 
Pharmacy. 

999. A bi-sulphate may be obtained by adding 

acid to a solution of sulphate of soda 
^nile hot. It forms barge ihomboidal crystals, 


which are soluble in twice their weight of cold 
water. There is a sulphite and a hyposulphttifi 
of soda. 

1000. Nitrate of soda. — This may be formed 
either by distilling common salt with nitric acid, 
or by saturating tiie carbonate with nitric acid. 
This is the cubic nitre of former times ; its taste 
resembles the nitrate of potassa, but it is sharper. 
This la.st salt (nitre) in its crude state often con- 
tains it. It has been suggested as an economical 
substitute for nitre in the making of fire-works. 

1001. Muriate of soda. See sect. 993. 

1002. Carbonate of soda.— -'Tim salt is princi- 
pally obtained from marine plants, the ashes of 
which by lixiviation aflbrd the impure alkali call- 
ed soda. Barilla and kelp are the two forms in 
which the impure soda of commerce is met with. 
The latter consists of the ashes of sea weed, 
while the former is the ash of the salsola soda. 
These substances are. contaminated by muriate 
of soda and other impuritiirs, from which tlury 
may be .separated by solution, filtering, and re- 
crystallising. 

1003. Carhoiinle of soda is an efflorescent 
salt, it has a larjxe ])ortion of w ater of crystallisa- 
tion, it has a strong alkaline taste, and cliunges 
vegetable I dues into gretai. 

1004. Di-carlxmatc of soda is formed by 
pa.ssing carbonic acid tlirough a solution of the 
carbonate, or by adding carbonate of ammonia 
to it. This salt has a much weaker alkaline taste 
than the carbonate, and it requires a consider- 
ably larger ])roportion of w’ater for its solution. 

100.5. Mr. 1?. I’hillips has analysed a substance 
found near Fezzan in Africa, which occurs there 
native in great abundance, and which is called 
trona. lie found it to be a compound inter- 
mediate between tlu; ctarbonate and bi-carbonate, 
and he hence tiunis it a sesqui-carbt)note of 
soda. See (Quarterly .fouinal, vii. p. 296. In 
the same Journal, i. p. 166, will be found an ac- 
count of a very productive .soda lake in Soutli 
America. 

lOOG. Chlorate, of soda. — Dy adding chloric 
acid to carbonate of soila, this tall may he 
formed. It is not unlike, in its general charac- 
ter, the chlorate of ptUassa. 

1007. Jodiite of soda is formed by adding 
iodine to a solution of soda ; an hydriodate is 
])rodiiced at the same time ; which may be sepa- 
rated by alcoliol. lorlide of sodium is forined 
from the.se salts by treating them w'illi beat. 

"*"1007. Phosphate of soda may be procured by 
saturating phosphoric acid with carbonate of 
soda, evaporating and crystallising. There seems 
to !)«• some discrejiancy in opinion with resjiect 
to tl;o proportions with which the phosphoric 
acid enters into combination with soda. Of pho.s- 
])hite and hypo-phosphite of soda very little is at 
present known. 

1008. Dora te of soda. (Borax). — lliis salt 
is brought from India in a cnnle stale, under the 
name of lineal ; when it is purified it becomes 
the refined liorax of the sliops ; and when it is 
deprived of its water of crystallisation, it forms 
a white powder, and at length, on increasing the 
heat, it is changed into the glas.s of borax. 1 he 
crystallised and purilied salt is .soluble in twenty 
parts of water at GO^^, and in six parts of boil- 
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Sng water. Borax has a place fn the Pharmaco- 
paia. See Medicine aqd Pharmacy. 

1009. The selenic and prussic acids form 
distinct salts with soda. 

1010. Sodiutn and sulphur. — A sulphuret of so- 
dium may be formed by treating sulpliate of soda 
*with charcoal ; and hydro-sulphuret is produced 
in several of the processes by which soda is 
separated from its sulphate. 

Lithium. 

101 1 . In analysing a mineral which goes under 
the name of petalite, a very small quantity of 
an alkali was found in it by M. Arfwedson, which 
he supposc<l at first to be soda. But, upon 
further investigation, he found that it was <lis- 
similar to soda in some ot its properties, more 
especially in the power it possessed of neutral- 
ising much more acid. To this new principle 
tlnn the name of lithion was given, deduce<l 
from its mineral or stony origin, and this term 
has since been changed into lithium. 

lorj. It has since been ascertained that the 
principle exists in a somewhat larger proportion 
in the mineral called tnphane or spodumcne. 
It has also beim detected in some others. 

1013. The most direct way of extracting it is 
to fuse the mineral, reduced to a fine pow’dcr, 
with two or three times its weight of carbonate 
of potassa, to dissolve this fused mass in muriatnr 
acid, evaporating to dryness : then to digest the 
dried mass in alcohol, which dissolves but little 
else than the muriate of lilhia, whicli is ob- 
tained pure by dissolving and evaporating it a 
second time. This mur-ate is now to be digested 
with carbonate of silver, which foinisa carbonate 
of lithia, and this carbonate may be decomposed 
by lime or baryta as are other carbonates. 

1014. Other and more economical ways have 
been proposed of preparing lithia, one of which 
is to mix the mineral, from which it is procured, 
with twice its weight of fiuor spur powdered, 
then to heat the mixture in sulidiuric acid until 
the fluoric acid, with the silica, shall be vola- 
tilised ; a sulphate of lithia is in this way formed, 
which may be decomposed. 

1015. When this substance (lithia) is submitted 
to the action of the voltaic influence it is de- 
composed, ill the same manner as is potassa and 
soda ; but it again, after reduction, unites so ra- 
pidly with oxygi 11 , tliat it has been found im- 
possible to collect the metallic base or lithium, 
so as to ascortain its properties. The ]»ropor- 
tions of its combination with oxygen are of course 
likewise still unsettled. 

101(5. lAlhium with chlorine. — Chloride of 
lithium is to be obtained by evaporating the 
muriate of lilhia, and then fusinu the oried re- 
sidue. This is an extremely deliques. ent sub- 
stance, herein differing from the chlorides of 
potassium and sodium; it is whit- and semi- 
transparent ; it is decomposed wlieii subjected to 
a bigli heat in the open air, parting with its 
chlorine, imbibing oxygen, and acipiiring alka- 
lescent properties. It moreover tinges the flame 
of a red color, and is crystallisable with con- 
siderable difficulty, all properties marking its di.s- 
linction from potassium or sodium. 

1017. Hulphur and lithium. — ISulphuret of li- 
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thium appears capable of being formed in fh 
same manner as a sulphuret of potassium. * 
1010. Salts of Lithia — Sulphate of lithia 
forms crystals of .small prisms, which are white 
and shining ; it has a saline but not bitter taste 
A bi-sulphate is produced by adding an excess 
of acid to the sulpliate. This is a more fusible 
and less soluble salt than the neutral sulphate^ 

1019. Nitrate of lithia. — Tlie crystals of this 

salt are rhomboids ; it is deliquescent and fusible • 
it has a cooling taste. * 

1 020. Muriate of lithia does not appear to be 
a crystallisable salt. 

1021. Carbonate of lithia is alkaline, efflo- 

rescent and fusible. When fused on platinum it 
acts powerfully upon that metal. ^ 

1022. Fhosphute of lilhia. — This may be ob- 
tained by adding phosphoric acid to the sulphate 
mixed with ammonia. It is insoluble in this 
menstruum, and is therefore precipitated. 

Caicium. 

1023. Calcium, as its name indicates, is pro* 
cured from lime. When this substance is nega- 
tively electrised, in contact with mercury, an 
amalgam of mercury, with a white metal, is ob- 
tained, which metal is calcium. But at present 
our knowleilge of this metal is very imperfect,' 
iroin the great difliculty of separating its mercu- 
rial amalgam, and from the rapidity with which 
it again unites with the oxygen that has been 
torn from it in the proce.ss of reduction. It ap- 
jiears, however, that lime is formed of nine 
parts of this metallic base, united to 7'5 parts of 
oxygen, so that its representative number will 
be = 20‘.5. 

Lime. ( Calx ). • 

1024. I’his substance, in its carbonated stale, 
is a very abundant product of nature. Marble, 
limestone, chalk, are all carbonates of lime; and 
the shells of crustaccous animals are formed, in 
a very considerable measure, of this material. 

1025. Lime may be freed from its carbonic 
acid, and obtained in a state of jiurity, by expos- 
ing one of its carbonates to the proces.s of calcin- 
ation ; but, to obtain it absolutely free from all 
impurities, white marble should be dissolved in 
diluted muriatic acid, a small quantity of am- 
monia addetl) and the solution filtered; then 
carbonate of ammonia is to be added, which will 
cause the precijiitation of the lime, which is to 
be wa.shed and exposed to a white lieat. 

1026. Lime is of a grayish color; it is caustic, 
and converts vegetable blues to green. It is 
difficult of fusion. Exposed to air it absorbs 
water and carbonic acid, and pa-sses trom a gray 
to white. 

1027. When water is poured upon linac, it 
becomes immediately hot, and is convened into 
a white powder. Every one is familiar with the 
process of slaking lime, and the disengagement o 
heat and vapor that takes place in tnat process. 
Now slaked lime is a hydrate of lime, or, more 
strictly speaking, a proto-hydrate; 
however, of this hydrate is not very forcibly r 
tained, for it may be expelled by a strong t'® > 
and leave the lime dry and pure. 

1028. I'he disengaged heat is consequent upoi- 
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r^rt of the water, which enters into combination 
with lime, assuming a solid form ; and it is sup- 
posed in this state to pass into a more solid con- 
dition than that of ice, for it gives out more 
caloric than does the same quantity of water in 
becoming ice ; and even ice itself, when entering 
into combination with lime, evolves heat. 

1029. Lime is but sparingly soluble in water, 
and, what is very curious, it dissolves more readily 
and copiously in cold than in hot water ; and 
Mr. Dalton has made k probable that ice would 
take up twice as much lime as boiling water. Its 
water solution tastes acid ; it turns vegetable 
blues to green, and unites with oil into a sapo- 
naceous compound. 

1030. liime water is prepared by pouring suf- 
ficient quantity of water on a mass of lime to form 
it into a thin paste ; then more is lo be added, 
and the mixture stirred or shaken during the ad- 
dition. When the lime has settled, the clear 
lujuor is to be decanted off for use, ami kept in 
closely stopped vessels. The quantity of water 
that is used is not of much consequence, provided 
more lime is used than the water will dissolve. 

1031. Oxy^t n and calcium. — Fo the reasons 
above stated, with respect to the habits of cal- 
cium in reference to oxygen, it is not very easy 
to predicate the degrees wiih which oxygen unites 
with the metal. 

1032. Chlorine and calcium.- — if we heat lime 
in chlorine, oxygen is evolved, and a chloride of 
calcium is formed. Tlie same ellect is produced 
hy evaporating muriate of lime. Indeed the 
clilorideof calcium and muriate of lime are mu- 
tually convertible, by adding or subtracting 
waltr. The chloride has a strong attraction 
for water : deliquescing with considerable ra- 
pidity, and forming an oily kind of sollitioii, 
which has been called oil of lime. This sohition 
IS a muriate of lime. It crystallises at the tein- 
peiatiire of 32“. One of the most powerful of 
our frig(n'itic mixtures is composed of these cry- 
stals with snow. The salt is very soluble in al- 
cohol, and during the solution much heat is ex- 
tricated. 

1033. Iodide and calcium. ( Iodide of calcuim.) 
— This is to be obta ined by evaporating the hydri- 
odateof lime lo dryness, and strongly heating the 
residue. It is a while fusible compound. 

1034. Calcium and sulphur, (Sulphuret of cal- 
cium). — This has bijen formed by causing hytlro- 
gen gas to pass over red-hot lime ; and Herthier 
obtained it by subjecting anhydrous sulphate of 
lime to a powerful heat with cli*arcoal. 

103^. Phosphorus and calcium. — To prepare the 
phosphuret of calcium, we have the following 
directions in Dr. Henry’s Klemcnts : ‘ Take a 
gl^s tube about twelve iiichus long, and one- 
third of an inch in diameter, scaled hermetic oly 
one end. Let this tube be coated with clay, 
except W'ilhin about half an inch of the scaled 
tind. Put first into it a drachm or two of phos- 
phorus, cut into small pieces, and thet^fill the 
lube with .‘mall bits of fresh burnt lime, of the 
s>ze of ' plit peas. • Stop the mouth of the lube 
oosely with a little paper, in order to prevent 
“6 free access of air. Next heat to redness that 
P^ffof the tube which is coated with clay, by 
******^8 of a chafing dish of red hot charcoal; 
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and when the lime may be supposed to be igniter! 
apply heat to the part containing the phosphorus, 
so as to sublime it, and to bring the vapor of 
it into contact wilh the lieatod lime. The ])lios- 
phoruswill decompo.so the lime, and will form 
with the calcium a compound of a reddish-brown 
color.^ This compound Ims been erroneously 
termed phosphuret of lime ; it is, in fact, a phos- 
phuret of calcium. 

l^alls of Lime. 

1036. Chloride or oxyinuriate of /iwe.-- -Chlo- 
ride or oxymuriate of lime has been abundantly 
made use of as a bleaching material ; it is formed 
by passing chlorine into proto-hydiate of lime, 
which has been finely powdered. This substance 
has been called bleaching powder. 

1037. Chlorate of lime is most easily pro- 
duced, by dissolving carbonate of lime in chloric 
acid. The product is a deliquescent compound, 
which has a sharp, bitterish taste. It is cajiuble 
of being formed into a chloride by the action of 
heat, oxygen gas being evolved. 

103B. lodafe and hydriodate of lime. — Of 
these salts the first is of very difficult solution, 
requiring several hundred times its weight of 
water to dissolve it. When subjected to a stiong 
heat, it gives off both oxygen and iodine, its 
base remaining. The second i.s very deliijues- 
cent, and when dried it becomes an iodide of 
calcium. 

1039. Nitrate of lime is a deliquescent salt, 
it is found abundantly in old ]ila.stcr and mortar, 
and nitrate of potassa is sometimes procureil 
from it liy the addition of carbonate of potassa. 
It may be artificially formed by diluting nitric 
acid with five or six parts of water, then satu- 
rating this solution witli carbonate of lime, and 
afterwards crystallising. Wlieri this salt is fused, 
it concretes on cooling into a mass called, after 
its discoverer, Baldwin’s phosphorus. This must 
bo broken into pieces, and kept in a well closed 
phial. 

1040. Carbonate o f lime. — It has already been 
.staled that this substance is abundantly formed 
by nature : indeed it is ‘the most abundant com 
pound of this earth,’ and we shall take the liberty 
of extracting that author’s account of it, whose 
words we have just quoted. 

1041. ‘Carbonate of lime,’ saysMr.Brande, ‘is 
the most abundant compound of this earth. 
When lime water is exposed to air, it becomes 
covered with an insoluble film of carbfu)ate of 
lime, and hence is an excellent test of the pre- 
sence of carbonic acid. But excess of carbonic 
acul redissolves the precipitate, producing a su- 
per-carbonate. Carbonate of lime is precipitated 
by the carbonated alkalis from solutions of mu- 
riate, nitrate, and sulphate of liim.'. Kxposed to 
a red heat the carbonic acid escapes, and quirk- 
lime is obtained. It eonsi.sts of 

26*.5 lime. 

20-7 carbonic acid. 

47 2 

1042. Carbonate of lime occurs in nature in 
great abundance, and in various forms. The 
primitive form of crystallised carbonate ot lime, 
or calcareous spar, i.s an obtuse rhomboid of lO.a^ 
5', and 74° 55. Its specific gravity is 2*7. li 
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occurs m every kind of rock, and its secondary 
forms are more numerous than those of any 
other substance; sometimes it forms fine stalac- 
tites, of which some of the caverns of Derbyshire 
furnish mapnificent specinieus ; it is here de- 
jmsited from its solution in water, acidulated by 
the carbonic acid, and substances imrnerserl in 
this water become incrusted by carbonate of 
lime, when the excess of acid flics off, as seen in 
the petrifying well of Matlock. A tibrous vari- 
ety of carbonate of lime, called satin spar, is 
found in (Cumberland. 

1043, Anotlier variety, originally found in 
Arragon in Spain, has been termed Arragoiiite ; 
it occurs in six-.sid(;d crystals, of a reddish color, 
and harder tlian the common carbonate. There 
is an aeicailar or hbrous variety found in France 
and (..ierinauy, and the white radiated suhstance 
bnpr()[)erly called flos ferri is also regarded as of 
lh(‘ saiiiH species. Some varieties contain about 
.liree i)or cent, of stroutia. 

1044, All the varieties of marble and lime- 
stone consist essentially of carbonate of lim'e; of 
the.se, while granular limestone, or primitive 
marble, is most esteemed. There are also many 
colored varieties of extreme beauty. It is dis- 
tinguished from secondary limestone by the ab- 
sence of all organic remains, by its granuhirly 
foliated structure, and l)y its association with 
other primitive subslunces. 

104.'i. 'flic most celebrated statuary marble is 
that of I’aros, and of Mons ri'nteli<us, near 
Athens ; of these some of the flnest specimens of 
ancient sculj)ture are composed. The marble of 
Carrara, or on the eastern coast of the 

gulf of (Jenoa, is also much esteemed; it is milk 
white, and less crystalline than the Parian. 

104h, Many heauliful marbles for ornamental 
purposes are cjuarried in Derbyshire, ami espe- 
cially the black marble called also lucullite. 
Wcstmorel.uid and Devonshire al.so afford Ix-auti- 
ful varieties ; and in Anglesey a marble inter- 
mixed with green serpentine is found, little 
inferior in beauty to the verd antirjue. 

1047. Among the inferior linic.stones we enu- 
merate many varieties, such as common marble, 
bituminous limcstom*', abundant upon tlie Avon, 
near llri.stol, and known under the name of 
swine-stone, or stink-stone, from the peculiar 
smell which it affords wheu rubbed. (Jolite or 
roe-stone, of which the houses of Bath are built, 
and its variety ( ailed J’oillaud stone. Pisoliu? 
consists of small rounded masses, comjiosed of 
concentric layeis, with a grain of .sand always in 
the centre ; and lastly chalk and marl. 

All these substances are more or le.ss 
us('lul for ornaimmtal ]jurposc*s, or ibr buildim;; 
they afford (juick-lime wheu burm-d ...id m that 
state are of great important' a. man ire, and as 
ingredients in the cemeiits used for building. 
There is a great variety of limest msed for 
burning into quick-lime, and, gem-i.dly speaking, 
any of the varieties may b. used \ bich neither 
fuse nor crumble into ]>ov,der at die tempera- 
ture required to expel the carbonic acid, which 
is a full re(l heat. 

10411. Borutv of lime . — The composition form- 
ed by ridding a solution of boraeic acid to lime- 
water is white, ifjsipid, and sparingly soluble. 


J050. Fluate /iW.— Pour concentrated sul- 

phuric acid on the substance called fluor spar' 
and fluoric acid is expelled in the form of gag’ 
lienee this mineral is known to be formed in ^ 
great measure of fluoric acid, united to calcium 
The fluate of lime, as a principle, has not hitherto 
been obtained in an insulated state. 

1051. Phosphate of lime. — ^This is a principal 
ingredient in the bones of animals. It may be 
produced artificially by mixing solutions of phos- 
phate of soda and muriate of lime ; or by dis- 
solving bones, which have been calcined and 
rubbed down to powder, in diluted muriatic acid. 

1052. A bi-phosphate may be procured by 
digesting the jihosphate in phosphoric acid; and 
according to the invc.stigations of Mr. Dalton, a 
tri, octo and dodico-phosphate are procurable. 
Dr. Thomson’s quudri-phosphate, or glacial phos- 
phoric acid, Mr. D. believes to be an octo-phos- 
phato. 

1053. Sulphate of lime occurs native in gyp- 
sum, plaster, stone, ike. It may bo formed ar- 
tificially by adding to the carbonate a sufficient 
quantity of sulplmric acid. The crystallised 
form of it, when it lias lost its water of crystalli- 
sation ami fallen into a white powder, is called 
plastm- of l*uris. This becomes soon solid alter 
it has been made into a paste with water. 

1054. As we trcspa.sscd a little upon our pro- 
portional limits to prcsi^nt Mr. Braude’s account 
of the native carlioiiate of lime, .so in the pre- 
sent instance we shall do the same; this, as well 
as the carbonate, being a beautiful and interest- 
ing product of nature. 

1055. ‘ balin' sulphate of limCf says Mr. b, 

* occurs in various forms. Tlic crystallised variety 
is lesiiaily called .selenite; the fibrous and earthy, 
gypsum ; and the granular or massive, alabaster. 
The pnmiliv(! form of selenite is a rhornhoitlal 
jiri.siu of 113*^^ 8', and (iG® 52'. The crystals are 
commonly transparent and of various colors ; it 
is softer than native carbonate or carbonate of 
lime, and yields very easily to the nail. It is 
seldom fouml in veins, but generally dissemi- 
nated in artificial strata. It (jccurs in Cumber- 
land, at Alston, and in Oxfordshire, at Shotover 
Hill, where it is often accompanied by shells 
and jiyiites, and appears to have resulted from 
llicir mutual decomposition. A beautiful tibrous 
variety is found in Derbyshire, applicable to or- 
namental juirposcs. 

lO.OG. Mas.sivc and granular gypsum is found 
ill this country, accompanying the salt deposits in 
(.'heshire. It abounds in Montmartre, near 


J’aris, and contains organic remains ; sornelinies 
it forms entire hills. In the Tyrolese, Swiss, and 
Italian Alps it is found upon the primitive rocks, 
often of the purest white, especially at Moutier, 
near Mont Blanc, and near the summit of Mount 
Cenis. It is turned liy the lathe, and sculptured 
into a variety of beautiful forms, more especia y 


y the I’lorentine arli.sls. r r 

1057. 'I'here is a variety of sulphatcr-of mi 

•hich nas been called anhydrous gyp^um, 

tihydrite, in lefcrence to its («>ntaii)mg no 

t is harder tlian .selenite, and sometimes con a 
ommon salt, and is tlicn called muriacite. * 
»rely crystallised, generally massive and a 
ir, and susceptible of division into rectangular 
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prisms. It I*®®” found in Derbyshire and 
jJ[ottinghamshire of a pale blue tint ; sometimes 
it is pinh or reddish, and often white. It has 
been found at Vulpino, in Italy, and hence 
called Vulpinite. The statuaries of Bergamo and 
jVlilan employ it; and artists know it by the 
name of marbre di Bergamo. A compound of 
sulphate of lime and sulphate of soda is found in 
the salt-mines of Now Castile, which mineralogists 
have described under the name of glauberiie. 

1058. Sulphate of lime is without much taste 
or smell ; it is difficultly soluble in water. It is 
decomposed by the carbonates of the alkalis. It 
is on this principle that hard waters, in which 
there is generally sulphate of lime, curdle soap; 
the sulphuric acid of the sulphate seizing upon 
(he alkali of the soap, and tlius the oil becoming 

separate. 

1059. Ferro-cyanatc of lime is principally 
useful as a test of the presence of iron. Selcniaie 
of lime has no particular interest. 

1060. Lime and sulphur. — Besides the sul- 
phuret of calcium, already noticed, suljdiurets of 
lime may be. produccill in the form of hydro-sul- 
phuret, Jiydrogurated sulphuret, !*ypo-sulphile, 
and sulphite, according to the rpiantities of 
aqueous fluids that are directly or indirectly em- 
ployed in their formation. 

Bajui'm. 

1061. The earth baryta is employed for the ob- 
taining of this metal ; and it is procured by ne- 
gatively electrifying that substance in c«)ntaet 
with mercury. The metal is of a dark gray 
color ; it greedily absorbs oxygen, and is tliere- 
fore very speedily, and almost unresistingly, con- 
verted into the oxide of barium. 

1062. This oxide of barium or baryta is ob- 
taine<l by subjecting nitrate of baryta, in il.s cry.s- 
tallised form, to a bright red heat. It is of a 
gray f.ulor, very difficult of fusion, and is the 
heaviest of the substances that go under the ge- 

, acral appellation of eaijljs, hence its name. It 
absorbs water with eagerne.ss, and becomes a 
hydrate. Gay Lussac, and Tbenard, have shown 
that the substance is capable of uniting with an 
additional quantity of oxygen to that which it 
contains in its state of baryta ; this is therefore 
called a deutoxidc or peroxide of barytum. 

1063. Sulphate of harpta. — ^'Fhis is an abun- 
dant product of nature, and is principally met 
with in Cumberland and Derbyshire; in this 
country it passes under the name of heavy spar. 
The Derbyshire variety of it is called cawk. 

1064. The affinity of baryta for sulphuric acid 
•s stronger than that for any other base, and its 
combination is therefore easily eftoeted, either 
directly or by decomposition of any of the al- 
kaline sulpliates, the insoUibility too of the salt 
wakes baryta, with the facility of union just 
alluded to, a good test for the presence of sul- 
phuric acid. 

native sulphate was emi]j|k)ycd by 
Ir. \\ edgwood in the manufacture of jasper 
^are. When decomposed by charcoal or heated 
0 redness in a paste it acquires the property of 
Phosphorescence, and, as this substance was first 
produced and observed upon at Bologna,' it has 
° tamed the name of Bolognian phosphorus. 
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The artificial sulphate is used as a paint, under 
the name of permanent white. 

1066. Sulphite and hyposulphite of baryta 
may be formed, the first by mixing sulphite of 
p'otassa with muriate of baryta, the next by 
adding muriate of baryta to a solution of hypo- 
suphite of lime. The first is an insoluble com- 
pound ; the last but slightly soluble. 

1007. Nitrate of baryta may be formed by dis- 
solving the carbonate in nitric acid, eva])ora*iiig 
and clystallising. The taste of this salt is acrid, 
and in a trlegree astringent. It is decomposed by 
a bright red heat, and by this decomposition a 
pure baryta may be obtained. 

1068. Carbonate of baryta. — The earth b.aryta 
when pure has a very powei ful affinity for carbonic 
acid, so that the carbonate is easily formed. It 
is a salt nearly insoluble in water; it is tasteless, 
but acts as a virulent poison. The .substance 
called withcrite, (from its discoverer, Dr. With- 
ering,) is a native carbonate of baryta. 

1069. Chlorate of baryta may directly 
formed ; that is by tiie union of chlorine gas with 
a solution of pure baryta. The taste of this salt 
is highly pungent. 

1070. Hydriodatc. and iodatc of baryta . — ^The 
first is a crystallisable and very soluble sail. 
The second is exceedingly insoluVfie ; if this hy- 
rh iodate be evaporated aud ignited, an iodide of 
barium is formed. 

1071. Phosphate of baryta. — -Phosphoric acid 
and baryta combine in several proportions, form 
iiig neutral phosphate, bi-phosphale, and sesque- 
phns])hate. 

1072. Phosphite of baryta. — This combina- 
tion of phosphonis acid with baryta maybe ob- 
tained by mixing muriate of baryta with phos- 
phate of ammonia. 

1073. I'he borate of baryta is a white and in- 
.soluble ]H>wder : it has not been particularly 
investigated. 

1074. Barium and chlorine.- — ("hloiide of ba- 
rium. This may be formed by heating pure ba- 
ryta in chlorine gas, or by dissolving its carbonate 
ill diluted muriatic acid. ‘ W hen filtered and 
evaporated the solution, w'hich contains muriate 
of baryta, not chloride of barium, yields regular 
crystals of the former salt, which have most com- 
monly the shape of tables, bevelled at the edges, or 
of cight-sidi'd pyramids, applied base to base. 
These crystals dissolve in five parts of water, at 
60“, or in a still smaller quantity of boiling wa- 
ter, and also in alcoliol. They are not altered 
by exposure to the atmosphere; sulphuric arid 
detaches the baryta, and the salt is also decom- 
posed by alkaline carbonates and sul|>hates. 
W'hen the crystals are exjiosed to a red heat 
they arc converted into chloride of barium.* 
Henri/. See Chlorine. 

1075. As of lime so of baryta, a ferro-cyanate 
and seicniate may be formed. 

Nearly all tlu; conij)Ounds with baryta, as a 
base, are poisonous, and may be formed in the 
same manner. It also occurs native in consider- 
able quantities. It is found, as well as the car- 
bonate, at Strontian in Scotland, and in the vici- 
nity of Bristol, as well as at Montmartre near 
Paris. Strontia, like baryta, has a stronger affi- 
nity for sulphuric acid than have any of the 
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alkalis. Sulphite and hypo-sulphite may be 
formed with the sulphurous acid. 

Stuontidm. 

1076. This metal is produced from strontia, as 
barium is from baryta. It somewhat resembles 
Ijariuin in its external appearance, and, like it, is 
converted soon into strontia by exposure to the 
oxyj^en of the air. 

1077. Strontia.— ~0\\de of strontium may be 
formed either by siibjectinj.^ the carbonate to a 
strong heat in tlie open air, or by igniting the ni- 
trate of strontia in a close vessel. The crystals 
of this salt have nmcli the same habits and sus- 
ceptibilities as those of baryta ; but there is a 
•difference in the form of the crystals ; those of 
strontia, too, (contain more combined water 
than those of baryta, and they are less soluble. 

107^. Strontium a7ui chlorine. — (Chloride of 
strontium maybe formed either ]>y dissolving 
the carbonate in the muriatic acid, and heating 
to dryness, or by directly stibjecting strontia to 
the action of chlorine gas. Tliis chloride is con- 
verted into muriate of strontia by subjecting it to 
llie action of water, and then crystallising ; these 
salts are reconverted into a chloride by being Gx- 
jioiod to a red beat. 

1079. Strontium and iodine. — Iodide of stron- 
tium is formed like iodide of barium, by heating 
the bydriodate in a close vessel. 

1060. Strontiutn and sulphur. — Sulpbiiret of 
.strontium. This may l)e formed by sufyccting 
the powdered sulphate of strontia to a red heat 
with charcoal, or by directly fusing the strontia 
with sul[)hur. Solution in \Nater converts this sul- 
phuret into a hydro sulplmret, and hydrogureted 
sulphurct of strontia. 

1081. Sulphate of stronlia. — This salt has a 
considerable reseiiiblanoe to sulphate of baryta. 

1082. ISi'itrale of strontia. — This salt may also 
be obtained in the same manner as the nitrate; 
of baryta. Its crystals communicate to the flame 
of a candle a deep red color ; and it is the salt 
which is employe(l at the theatres in the red fire. 

1083. CurbonaJe of strontia. The habits of 
this earth, strontia, with carljonic acid, are consi- 
derably like those of baryta. This carbonate is 
found, as we have just stated, native in Argyll- 
shire. It was first iliscovered at Strontian in 
that county in 1787. Its color is greeinsh, and 

occurs in crystals and in radiated masses. 

1084. Phosphate tf strontia may he formed 
by mixing muriatt; of strontia and phospliate of 
soda. It is tasteless and insoluble in water, but 
soluble in an excess of phosphorn: acid. A bi- 
phosphate may be formed of slnuitia. 

|085. Jiorale of strontia was formed by Hr. 
Hope. It is a wliite powdf;r, change': ^yrup of 
violets to a green, and is soluble in l.'e.) parts of 
water. 

1086. Seleniutes of strontia are two; the 
neutral and the hi-seleniate 'Ihtie is also a 
ferro-cyanito of strontia. 

1087. It will havr- been o])served that there 
exists a considerable resemblance between stron- 
tia and baryta, botli in appearance and habits. 
As this circuinstanee has led to some confusion 
in analysis, we give the following extract from 
Mr. Ib'ind^ on this subject. 


1088. The following are some of the most 
striking points of resemblance. They are both 
found native in the states of sulphate and car- 
bonate only ; both sulphates are soluble in excess 
of sulphuric acid, and nearly insoluble in water- 
they are decomposable by similar means, as well 
as the native carbonates; they are both crystal- 
lisable from their liot aqueous solutions, and 
both attract carbonic acid. The carbonates are 
each soluble with eflervescence in most of the 
acids ; but the native carbonates are not so easily 
acted upon as the artificial. Pure ammonia pre, 
cipitates neither the one nor the other. 

1089. The following are essential distinctions. 
Baryta and all its salts, except the sulphate, are 
poisonous. The corresponding strontitic salts are 
innocent. Baryta tinges flame, yellow; stron- 
tia, red. Strontia has less attraction for acids 
than baryta, since the strontitic salts are decom- 
posed by baryta. The greater number of the 
Inirytic salts are less soluble than those of stron- 
tia ; and they differ in their respective forms 
and solubilities. Pure baryta is ten times more 
soluble in water than pure strontia. 

MAONr.SIUM. 

1090. This metal can hardly be said to have 
been demonstrated ; but when the earth of inag- 
iu;sia is negatively electrised with quicksilver, 
the resulting compound decomposes water, and 
occasions the formation of magnesia. In one 
experiment of Sir H. Davy, for the purpose of 
obtaining the metallic base of magnesia, a solid 
was ohtaine<l, which, from its whiteness and 
lustre, appeared evidently metallic. ‘ It sank 
rapidly in whaler, tliough surrounded by glohuk* 
of gas, producing magnesia, and quickly changed 
in air, becoming covered with a wdiite crust, and 
falling into a fine powder, which powder proved 
to be magnesia. He afterwards, by passing po- 
tassium over magnesia, at a high temperature, 
anfl iiitro<lueing quicksilver into the tube while 
hot, obtained an amalgam, which was deprived 
of its potassium by the tetion of water. It then 
ajipeared as a solid while metallic mass, which, 
by exposure to the air, became covered with a 
dry wdiite jjowder, and, when acted on by weak 
muriatic acid, gave off hydrogen gas in con- 
siderable quantities, and produced a solution 
of magnesia.’ Philosophical TratisaciionSj 1803, 
1810. 

1091. ISIagnesia then is considered an oxide 

of magnesium. It may be obtained pure by ex- 
posing its earbonate to a red heat, it is a well- 
known substance, white, and almost tasteless; it 
possesses, in some measure, the projxerties of an 
alkali, hut it does not, like the other alkaline 
earths, absorb moisture or carbonic acid from the 
air. It appears, however, to have an affinity for 
water, and it combines with it under some cir- 
tairnstances, sc as to constitute a liydrate. ^V ater, 
however, having been agitated with magnesia^ 
and filtered through paper, does ndt, as in the 
ease of Irtne-water, manifest the properties of the 
sukstance itself. . 

1092. Magnesia, in a state of impurity or ac - 
mixture, is by no means a rare production o 
nature; it forms a considerable portion of " 

is called magnesian lime-stone, serpentine, e. 
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3t nas not hitherto been much employed, except 

in medicine. • r,,, 

1093. Chlorine and magnesium. — Ihe com- 

pound formed by heatin<j; mu^aicsia in chlorine 
ks, which is n chloride of magnesia, is not 
^uch known. The chloride of magnesium may 
1)6 formed by mixing chloride of lime with 
sulphate of magnesia. The chlorate of magnesia 
is a bitter deliquescent salt, but not much 
known. ... 

1094. Muriate of magnesia. — This is met with 
in some of the mineral waters, as well as in sea- 
water. It cannot like some of the other muriates 
be converted into a chloride of the base, since 
exposure to strong heat occasions a dissipation of 
part of the acid. Ilydriodate of magnesia is a 
deliquescent salt, and also loses its acid by ex- 
posure to heat. When iodine is heated along 
with magnesia and water, both hydriodate and 
iodateof magnesia are formed. By concentrating 
the solution both salts are partly decom])osed, 
and a flocculcnt iodide of magnesia is formed, 
resembling kermes in appearance, which when 
heated loses part of its iodine, and is changed in- 
to a sub-iodide. Ihnry. 

1095. Nitrate of magnesia is formed hy dis- 
solving the carbonate in diluted nitric acid. It 
is a crystalline salt, and has a coolitjg and bitter 
taste. The ammonio-nitrate may be obtained by 
mixing the solutions of nitrate of magnesia and 
nitrate of ammonia. This salt is less deliquescent 
than its components are separately. 

1096. Carbonate of magnesia is usually formed 
by adding a carbonated alkali to sulphate of 
tuagnesia. It is a white, tasteless, insoluble 
powder, and the carbonic acid is expelh d from 
it at a red heat ; the residuum being calcined or 
pure magnesia. It appears that the carbonate of 
magnesia, is not a fully saturated carlxnrati*, but 
tliat what has been generally considered the bi- 
carbonate, is in hict the true carbonate. 

1097. horalc of mugnesiuy may be formed 
artificially. A native compouml of boiacic 
acid and magnesia is instanced in tlie mineral 
called boracitc, which is found near l.uncburgh. 

1096. Phosphate of mugnesia may also be 
formed artificially ; and tlu? ammonio-phosphate 
is produced by mixing solutions of phosphate of 
ammonia and phosphate of magnesia. '1 his salt 
according to lourcroy contains eriual weights of 
phosphate of ammonia, phosphate of magnesia 
and water. It is tasteless and decomposable by 
heat, leaving as a residue only phosphate of mag- 
nesia and water. 

1099. Sulphate of magnesia. — This salt is 
of importance, were it only for its very 
extensive use in medicine. It was at one time 
procured from the springs of I^psom, and hence 
Its common name, Epsom salts. It is generally 
'ipon a large scale obtained from sea-water, the 
residue of which, after the separation of common 
salt, is called bittern, which is a mixture of sul- 
phate with muriate of magnesia; the latter is 
decomposed by sulphuric acid. It may be ob- 
tained by the direct admixture of pure magnesia 
With concentrated sulphuric acid. 

I Sulphate of magnesia forms in crystals. 

t has a bitter taste ; it is soluble in its own 

eight of water at 60 * and when exposed to heat 
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loses its water of crystallisation without decom- 
position. This salt is largely used in the forma- 
tion of the carbonate of magnesia of the shops ; 
carbonate of potass and sulphate of magnesia 
being mixed together in a healed state. The ani- 
moniaco-magnesian sulphate is formed by adding 
a solution of pure ammonia to that of sulphate of 
magnesia. A compound sulphate of polassa and 
magnesia has been produced by saturating bi- 
sulphate of potassa with magnesia. This salt has 
a bitter taste, and is not much more soluble than 
sulphate of potassa. 

1101. A compound sulphate of magnesia and 
soda has also been ])rocured, which is soluble in 
rather more than three times its weight of water 
at 60“. 

1102. Sulphite of 7/iagnesia may he procured 
by piissing sulphurous acid into water, in which 
is diffused the carbonate of magnesia. * The 
crystals into which this salt form effloresce in the 
air, and become slowly a sulphate. The hy[)o- 
sulphite may be obtained by heating u solution 
of the sulphite willi flowers of sulpher. This is 
an exceedingly hitter salt, and freely soluble in 
water ; hut it is not deliquescent. 

1103. The sulphurefs of magnesia have not 
been mucli investigated. 

1104. The selenic acid unites with magnesia 
in two proportions ; but the compounds have not 
been found to possess much interest. 

1105. ‘The fossils which contain magnesia 
are generally soft and apparently unctuous to the 
touch ; they have seldom either lustre or trans- 
paiency, and are generally more or less of a 
green color. Steatite or soapstone, talc, and 
asbestos, may be taken as instances. Tlie chry- 
solite also contains nion? than half its weight of 
magnesia. The mineral called bitter-spar, of 
which the finest specimens come from the Tyrol, 
contains forty-five per cent, carbonate of mag- 
nesia, fifty-two carbonate of lime, and a little 
iron and manganese. Its primitive crystal is 
a rhomboid nearly allied to that of carbonate of 
lime; its angles being 100° 20', and 73° 60'. 
It is of a yellowish color, and a pearly lustre, 
senii-transjiarent and brittle. A variety found 
at IVliemo in Tuscany has been called Miemite. 
The species of marble called dolomite found in the 
Alps, and in Icolmkill in Scotland, contains also a 
large quantity, generally forty per cent, of car- 
bonate of magnesia. The same may he said of 
the magnesian lime-stone of Derby and Not- 
tingham ; it is generally of a yellowisli color, 
and less rapidly soluble in dilute nniriatic acid, 
than the pure lirne-stones, whence the French 
have termed it, chaux earhonatce Icnte. The lime 
wliich it affords is much esteemed for cements ; 
but for agricultural purposes it is often misclfle- 
vous, in consequence oi its remaining caustic for 
a very long time, and thus injuring the young 
plants. 

1 106. The separation of magnesia and lime, 
continues Mr. Braude, from whom we are now 
extracting, is a problem of some importance in 
analytical chemistry, as they olten exist together 
ill the same mineral, more especially in the 
varieties of magnesian lime-stone. \Vhen so- 
lution of carbonate of ammonia is added to the 
mixed solution of lime and magnesia in nitric 
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or muriatic acids, carhorilte of iimtf falls, ^d most of^ the apds,* infusible, but by intense neat 

the magnesia is retained in solution, and may be and without influence upon vegetable colors • il 

separated by boiling ; this method, however is supposed to contain twenty-five per cent.* of 

simple, is not susceptible of great accuracy, for a oxygen. 

portion of carbonate of lime will always be re- Glucinum. 

tained along with the magnesia in solution, and r™ i ri- 

a triple ammoniaco-inagncsian salt is also formed. 1110. Tiie base of glucina has not been de- 

Mr. H. Phillips ((Quarterly .lournal vi. 317,) monstrated, but it changes potassium into pota.ssa, 

proposes the following process. ‘ "^I'o the imi- and hence the inference that it is an oxide of a 
riatic or nitric solution of lime and magnesia, metal which should of course be denominated 


.atld sulphate of ammonia in sufUcient quantity ; 
evaporate the mixture gradually to ilryness, and 
then heat it to redness till it ceases to lose weight 
by the volatilistatioii of tlie muriate or nitrate of 
ammonia formed : note tlie weight of the mixed 
.salt, reduce it to powde r and wash it with a sa- 
turated solution of sulphate of lime, till all the 
sulpliate of magnesia apj)ears to be elissolved ; 
dry the sulphate of lime leli, and, by tlediictiug 
its weight from tliat of tla* mixed suljihates, the 
quantity of sulphate of ina;.:uesia ilissolved will 
appear.' After repealed trials of the various 
modes of se|iarating lime from magnesia, 1 am 
induced, adds Mr. lirande, to consider the fol- 
lowing as the least defectivi*. d o the mixed so- 
lution of lime and magnesia, add oxalite of am- 
monia slightly acid, collect the precipitate, wash 
and dry it. Sixty -two parts iiulicate, ‘20* .'i of lime. 
If nitric or muriatic acid were used for solution, 
the magnesia may afuavvaids be obtained by 
evaporation, and heating tlie n'sidue to redness 
in a platinum erucibie till it ceases to lose 
weiglit. If sulphuric acid were tlie solvent the 
same operation all'oids dry sulphate of luagiiesia, 
of which lifty-si.\ parts ate equivalent to IB'.*! 
of magnesia. 

Yttuil'm. 

1107. 'file earth called Vttria or Tttria was 
discovered in 1701 by professor (Jadolin, in a 
stone from ^’tterby in Sweden, d'he mineral lias 
.since been called ( iadoliriile. Its metallic I’a-so 
lias not yet been demonsliated in a separate 
form; but tlie power that Vttria po.s.s<rs.se.s of 
converting potassium into potassa, when heated 
witli that metal, establi'^hes its character as an 
oxide. 

I lOB. Vttria is to be obtaine<l from its mineral 
by the following process; — ‘ I’owder the mineral 
and boil it in repeated jiortions of nitro-mu- 
riatic aci<l, evaporate nearly to {lryne.s.s, dilute 
with water and filter, evaporate to dryness, ig- 
nite the residue for sonn; hours in a close vessel, 
redissolve and filter. To this solution add am- 
monia, which throws down Vttria and oxiile of 
cerium ; heat the pieci[)itute red hoi, di.ssolve it 
in nitric acid, and evaporatt' to dryne.ss ; dilute 
with 1.00 parts of water, and {nit tysfals of 
sulphate of potassa into the liquid, d’ho crys- 
tals gradually dissolve, and after some hours a 
white precipitate ap{)cars of oxi-le of cerium, 
the whole of which must be separated by a re- 
petition of this process. '\ he liquo.- is then to 
be filtered, and tlie addition of pure ammonia 
forms a {irecipitatc of yttria, which is to be 
washed, a.id heati.d red-hot. BtficUus iu 
T/toinson’s Cfin/ibfri/, vol. i. p. 3.071 

llOU. Vttria is in.sipid, smooth to the touch, 
very ponderous, in.solublc io water, soluble in 


glucinuin. 

1111. (ducinum was discovered by Vauque- 
lin in the year 1708, in tlie beryl, a precious 
stone of a green color. It also exists in tlu* 
emerald of Fern, it is likewise found in euclase. 
We .are directed to obtain the earth from any 
one of these minerals by the following proce.ss ; 
* reduce it to a fine powder, and fuse it witli 
tlirice its weight of potassa ; dissolve in a di- 
lute nmri.atic acid ; evaporate to dryness ; re- 
di.ssolve in water, and precipitate by carbonate 
of potassa. Dissolve this precipitate in sul- 
jihuric aci<l.. and add a little sulphate of potassa, 
and on evajjoration erystal.s of alum will he oli- 
tain(‘(l. These being separated, adil exces.s of 
carhonate of ammonia to the re.si(iuary liquor, 
which will retain glucina in .solution, but the 
alumina will be preeijutated ; filter, and evapcN 
rate to dryness, and apjily a red heat, glucina 
remains.’ 

1112. (ilucina is a fine while soft powder, 
insoluble in water, hut soluble in liquid polas.sa 
and soda: with the acids forming combinations 
that have a sweet and somewiiat astringent taste. 
Its name is derived liom yXvKvej, 

Alim iM'M. 

1113. Alumina changes potassium into pota-ssa, 
un<l therefore it is jircsumed to be an oxide, but 
it< base, which of course is amdogically consi- 
ileied to bo entitled to lh(' a{)|iellatioii of ahinii- 
nurn. Inis not hitherto been demonstrated satis- 
factorily. 

111-4. This earth ('alumina), may Im .sofrarated 
from its admixluies by adding carbonate of am- 
monia, or hi-carbuiiale of potassa, to a solution of 
common alum, d'his substance is insi])id ami 
without odor ; il forms a cohesive mass w ilh w.ater. 
It is .soluble in potassa, and in soda, and forms 
compounds with lime, baryta, stronlia and silica, 
Jii jioftery and jiorcclain, alumina forms an o- 
sential ingreilicnt. 

1 1 lo. ‘ Alumina forms a very large proportion 
of the rocks and strata that compose tliis globe 
It is tile iliief ingredient in all the varieties o 
clay, and gives them tlie property of tenacity anc 
ductility, or of being capable of being mouldml 
into the shapes of vessels, which are rendered 
hard and durable by tlie subsequent application 
of heat, ilrieks, tiles, and all the varieties of 
{lottery and porcelain are chiefly formed of alu- 
mina, with variable {proportions of silica and 
other earths. It imparts to soils, tvhen pre.sent 
in due pro})ortion, the quality of being sufficiently 
retentive of inuisture, for a soil may be too open 
and bght to be fertile, as well as too stift 
the exce.ss of its aluminous ingredient. It 
m irkable, also, that alumina nearly pure, com- 
poses some of the hardest minerals, such as tne 
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corundum, which is hard enough»to be^efhployed nop^t tha^tfiis earth is a metallic oxide, the in- 
in polishing diamonds/ Hemy. . ' fer^'ce that it is so is merely from analogy. 

' 1116, Alum. (Sulphate of Alumina, or, more 

properly speaking, sulphate of alumina and po- Zirconium. 

tassa). , 1124. When potassium was brought into con- 

1117. This salt may be prepared by roasting with zirconia heated, potassa was formed and 

and lixiviating certain clays which contain metallic particles elicited. 

pyrites, adding some potpsa. See Pharmacy. 1125. The earth was discovered by Klaproth in 

1118. It has a sweetish taste, It reddens vege- jjjg precious stone called jargon or zircon. It 

table blues ; when heated it swells up, loses its since been detected in the hyacinth. Its or- 
regular shape and appearance, and becomes what binary form is in reddish crystals ; it is mixed in 
is called burnt alum. In this way, however, it jtg native state with silica and a small quantity of 
seems that we cannot expel the whole of the acid. i^on. The pure earth is insoluble in water and 
It dissolves in five parts of water at 60 , and, ju alkalis, but soluble in the carbo- 

when ignited with charcoal, a spontaneously in- nates of these last. Its combinations with the 


seems that we cannot expei me wnoie oi me acia. i^on. The pure earth is insoluble in water and 
It dissolves in five parts of water at 60 , and, ju alkalis, but soluble in the carbo- 

when ignited with charcoal, a spontaneously in- nates of these last. Its combinations with the 
flammable compound becomes formed, which is ^cids into salts have not been much investigated, 
known by the name of Homberg's pyrophorus; 

a substance which is ordered to be prepared in Silicium. 

the following manner : — 'Mix equal parts of honey, 

or of brown sugar, and powdered alum in an iron 1126. The experiments of Sir H. Davy, for the 
ladle ; melt the mixture over a fire, and keep it Purpose of ascertaining the metallic base of the 
stirred till dry ; reduce the dry mass to powder, silica, were so far successful as that the 


or of brown sugar, and powdered alum in an iron 1126. The experiments of Sir H. Davy, for the 
ladle ; melt the mixture over a fire, and keep it Purpose of ascertaining the metallic base of the 
stirred till dry ; reduce the dry mass to powder, silica, were so far successful as that the 

and introduce it into a common phial coated with pbenomena produced left no doubt that like the 
clay, and placed in a crucible of sand. Give the also oxide ; and Berzelius 

whole a red heat, and when a blue flame appears 'lecomposed it by fusing it with charcoal and iron 
at the neck of the phial, allow it to burn about ^ furnace, thus obtaining an alloy of 

five minutes; then remove it from the fire, stop and silicium. 

the phial and allow it to cool, taking care that or silicious earth, is a very abun- 

air cannot enter it.' product of nature. In flint and in rock crys- 

1119. Alum is used pretty extensively in the o^'^ts almost pure. We may obtain it by 


arts of dyeing and calico printing. It is also em 
ployed in medicine. 


calcining common gun flints, or by heating rock 
crystal to redness, adding water to it, and then 


1120. Muriate and nitrate of alumina may be reducing the quenched mass to a fine powder, 
formed by dissolving the purified earth in the ^128. When pure silica is white and tasteless 

acids : but we are informed by Sir H. Davy, that requires an intense heat for fusion. It readily 


no substance exists which can be considered 
a true compound of alumina and chlorine. 


unites with the fixed alkalis and forms glass. 
('See Aikin’s Dictionary, see also the article 


1121. Ammonia, soda, and magnesia may be Encyclopsedia). It is not acted 


made to unite with alum. 

For furtlier information on aluminous compo- 
sition, see Dr. Thomson's Si/stcrn, and for an 


by any acid excepting the fluoric. 

1129. Silica is of most important use in the 
manufacture of glass, and a certain proportion 


iiitere.sting account of aluminous, and silico- employed in the coin position 


aluminous minerals, see Brunde's Manual, vol. ii. 
(i. 312. 

Thorinum. 


lain, in order to give a due hardness to the alu- 
minous or clayey earth which constitutes the 
principal part of porcelain. Silica is an essential 
ingredient in fertile soils; it divides the other 


1122. The earth Thor ina differs from alumina portions of which a soil may be constituted, and 
in being soluble in solution of potassa; from occasions the ground to be more porous. See 
yttria by its astringent taste without sweetness, the articles Soil and Agriculture. 

and by its neutral solutions affording a precipi- We shall now present our readers with the fol- 
iate when boiled. From zirconia it differs in the lowing long but very useful tables from Dr. Ure, 
following properties : 1st. after being heated to exhibiting at one view the habitudes, &c. of all 
redness it is still soluble in acids. 2d. Sulphate the known metallic and earthy salts. It will be 
of potassa occasions no precipitate in its solu- observed that both the bases, and the compounds, 
tions. 3d. It is precipitated by oxalate of am- are placed in alphabetical order, so that the 
nionia. 4th. Sulphate of thorina crystallises reader can at once refer to the substance, the 
^hile sulphate of zirconia does not. Brande form, composition, &c. of which he is desirous 
from Thomson. to ascertain. 

1123. We do not absolutely know from expe- 
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CHEMISTRY. 


PART V. 

Vegetable Substances. 

1131. We are now to engage in the consider- 
ation of a different order of substances from any 
that have yet been under investigation, viz. the 
products of organisation, the regulating principle 
of which, being something not within the com- 
pass of mere material existence, reriders the in- 
vestigation of the siihject altogether dissimilar 
from that of substance, which is, ab origine ad 
finem, inert matter. 

1132. Organic products are divided as to 
their chemical consideration into immediate^ or 
proximate and ultimate principles; the first 
term applying to those principles which actually 
exist during the existence and agency of the 
vital principle ; the second comprehending those 
compounds which formed in themselves, and 
abstracterlly, no part of the vegetable or animal 
being, but which result from an entirely new, 
and now, strictly speaking, chemical arrange- 
uiont of the elements of that being. 

1133. Jn the article Analysis we have ad- 


can serve no useful purpose to assign to them | 
different place in the system. The unnecejsaiy 
multiplication indeed of vegetable principles 
contributes rather to retard than to advance the 
progress of this difficult part of chemistry ; and 
it is only in cases of decided and unequivocal 
differences of qualities, that we should proceed 
to the establishment of new principles.’ 

We are pleased to find our own sentiments in 
accordance with so great a master of chemical 
philosophy as is Dr. Henry, and we have often 
thought that there is a little too much of running 
to seed disposition in the present day, with respect 
to the detection of principles, now that our means 
of analysis are so largely facilitated by the vast 
improvements of modern science. 

1 13C. V^egetable products have been divided 
by some authors into four classes. 1. Those 
which are usually solid, and not very combus- 
tible. 2. Those which are fluid or melt with 
heat, and burn like oils, and are all insoluble in 
water though they are generally soluble in al- 
cohol. 3. Substances which are not soluble in 
water, alcohol, or ether. 


verted to a ibethod recently proposed by Gay 
Liissac and Thenard for ascertaining the ultimate 
principles of vegetables with accuracy, these 
appear to be fevv in number, carbon, oxygen, and 
liydrogen being the principal of them ; some 
affording nitrogen, small quantities of sulphur, 
potassa, lime, soda, magnesia, silica, nitrate of 
polassa, and soda, muriate of soda, phosphate 
of lime, with minute quantities of iron in a 
.vtate of oxide, and of oxide of manganese. 

We now, howeverj are to consider the pro- 
ducts of vegetation, or those principles which 
result from the organic constitution of vegetable 
l)odifs, and which are displayed during the 
agency of vegetable life. 

1 1 34. n'ho products of the vegetable economy,’ 
says Dr. Henry, ‘are either situated in particular 
organs or vessels, or are distributed through- 
out the whole plant. Sometimes they reside 
in the root or stalk, at others in the bark or 
leaves, at others they are peculiar to the fruit, 
the flowers, the seeds, and even to particular 
])arts of these organs.’ When thus insulated, 
they may readily be procured in a separate state ; 
and in several instances nothing more is required 
than the labor of collecting them. Thus gum 
exudes from some trees, and manna issues from 
the branches of others. Sometimes, however, 
we are presented with a variety of substances 
mingled together, and requiring separation by 
processes which are sufficiently simple^ and 
which consist in repose, fiUrationj pressure, 
washing, distillation at a gentle heat, sohition by 
water and alcohol, and similar operations that do 
not alter the nature of the bodies submidod to 
them.’ 

113.5. ‘The number of principles,’ continues 
our author, ‘which have thus been extracted 
from vegetables ha.s of late yea's been greatly 
enlarged, and amounts at present to upwards of 
forty. Of these, the greater part are certainly 
entitled, by a train of properties sufficiently cha- 
racteristic, to rank as distinct compounds. But 
others seem so nearly allied to substances with 
which we Wve long been acquainted, tliat it 


1137. Although we shall in some measure 
follow this division, it cannot he considered as 
throughout tenable; and arrangements of thiskind^ 
are of no utility in facilitating acquirement, lii 
the first class have been arranged. 

Acids Starch 

Sugar Coloring mailer 

Sarcocoll Gluten 

Aspafagin Albumen 

Gum Fibrin 

(Jclatin Bitter principle 

Ulmin Extractive. 

Inulin 

Acetic Acid. 

1138. This acid, unless we except those which 
are ready formed in vegetables, appears to have 
been the first that was known to mankind. It 
seems to have been in very general use from 
the earliest times. When first prepared it is 
called vinegar ; when rectified by distillation 
it is callffil distilled vinegar, or acetous acid, 
by chemists ; when highly concentrated it is 
called radical vinegar, and by cliemists acetic 
acid. 

1 1 39. Vinegar is prepared from beer, or wines, 
which become sour w'hen exposed to the air at 
a temperature between 70° and 80°, and espe- 
cially if some fermenting substance be adder! to 
the liquor. It is also prepared in very con- 
siderable quantities by the distillation ot wood. 

1 1 40. Boerhaave describes a process for making 

vinegar from wine, which is still followed in 
many of the wine countries. Two large oaken 
vats or hogsheads, open at one end, have each a 
wooden grate or hurdle fixed about a foot a ove 
their bottom. On each of tliest grates is placed 
a layer of the green twigs of the vine, 
vessels may then be filled with the foot-sta 
grapes, called rape, in order to . 

strength of the fermentable matter. 

being thus prepared, one of them must be 

to the top with the wine to be 

vinegar, and the other must only be ha . 

A fermentation, with increase of heat, soo 
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ulacC in tli« baK filled vessel, and at the end of 
verr twenty-four hours this must be filled up 
vith liquor from the full vessel. The fermentation 
only goes on in the half filled vessel, and, by ex- 
changing the liquor every twenty-four hours, the 
f rraentation is checked, and goes on in each vessel 
alternately. In about twelve or fifteen days the 
rinegar is formed ; though during winter longer 
time is necessary. 

1141. Vinegar has generally the color of the 
liquor from which it was fermented, a sour taste, 
and an agreeable smell. Its specific gravity 
varies from 1'8135 to 1-0251. It is liable to 
spontaneous decomposition; but Scheele dis- 
covered that by making it boil for a few seconds, 
and corking it in bottles, it may be made to 
keep a very long time. Vinegar contains one 
or more vegetable acids, besides the acetic ; 
and likewise mucilage, tartar, and coloring 
matter. 

1142. When distilled by the heat of a water- 
bath, until about two-tbirds have passed over, 
the impurities are left behind. The liquor which 
passes over is limpid as water, of an agreeable 
odor, and a strong acid taste. This is distilled 
vinegar, or the acetous acid of the chemists, 
and it consists of the acetic acid combined With 
a portion of water. It will keep any length of 
time in close vessels. Exposed to a moderate heat 
it wholly evaporates without change. Exposed 
to cold most of the aqueous part congeals, and 
what remains liquid is the acid in a high state of 
concentration. JSlr. Lowitz has proved that the 
acid itself, however much it may be concentrated, 
congeals at 22° below 0. 

1143. When acetate of copper is reduced to 
powder, and distilled, at first there comes over a 
liquor nearly tasteless ami colorless, and after- 
wards a highly concentrated acid. When the 
heat is continued until the bottom of the retort 
is red-hot, no more acid comes Over, and there 
remains a powder of the color of copper. The 
acid product, which should be collected in a 
receiver by itself, is tinged green by a little 
copper which comes over with it; but, by dis- 
tilling again with a gentle heat, it is obtained 
transparent and colorless like water. This acid 
is very pungent and concentrated ; and is the 
radical vinegar, or the vinegar of Venus of the 
nlchemists. 

1144. It was first supposed by Berthollet and 
Olliers, that the acid, in this case, combined with 
^ new portion of oxygen, obtained from the 
oxide of copper, from which it was distilled, 
lienee the name of acetic acid, which marked the 
oighest dose of oxygen which could combine with 
any basis. But Adet, Darracq, ProUst, and others, 
lave demonstrated that radical vinegar differs iu 
^'0 respect from acetous acid, except in being 
^‘uch more concentrated, and in being more 
completely freed of the impurities, which, in some 

ogree, contaminate the former, as well aS common 
''megar. The opinion then of the basis of vinegar 
combining with different doses of oxygen, so as 
0 constitute acids with difieient properties, is 
given up. ^ 

dxuxth^' lowitz, of Petersburg, has pointed out 
hi ^^'cthod of obtaining acetic acid in a 

gn state of concentration. To three parts of 
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acetate of potash add four parts of sulphuric 
acid, and distil off the acetic acid. The sulphuric 
acid combines with the potassa, and sets loose 
the acetic ; but a portion of the former comes 
over with the latter. This may be separated 
by distilling the product again from acetate of 
baryta. 

1146. The specific gravity of distilled vinegar 
varies from 1-007 to 1-0095; but that of radical 
vinegar is as high as 1-080. The radical vineg-ar 
is very pungent and acrid ; it soon corrodes the 
skin, and changes vegetable blues to red. It is 
very volatile, and readily takes fire. It combines 
with water in any proportion, and during mixture 
much heat is evolved. 

1147. This acid crystallises when prepared in 
the way last described. It may also be made to 
cryst-dllise when made into a paste, with charcoal, 
and distilled with the heat of a water-bath, or 
212°, which expels the water combined with it. 
The heat being afterwards raised, tfie acid comes 
over, and crystallises in the receiver, provided it 
be changed. 

1148. This acid oxidises iron, zinc, copper, 
nickel, tin ; and is not known to act upon the 
other metals. It combines with alkalis, earths, 
and metallic oxides, and the salts it forms witli 
these substances are know^n by the name of 
acetates. 

1149. It is decomposed by sulphuric -and ni- 
tric acids ; it dissolves the boracic, and absorbs 
carbonic acid. It combines a variety of ve- 
getable substances, such as oils, mucilage, and 
-aromatics. 

1150. Berzelius gives the proportional com- 
ponents of acetic aciil. 

Carbon . . . 46- 83 

Oxygen . . . 4682 

Hydrogen . . 635 


100-00 

Oxalic Acid. 

1151. The oxalic acid exists ready formed in 
the oxalis acetosella, or wood sorrel, and other* 
plants of that genus, as was discovered by Scheele, 
to whom we are indebted for the discovery of this 
acid. It has also been called the saccharine acid, 
or acid of sugar, because it is commonly prepared 
from this substance. 

1152. The process commonly employed for its 
preparation, is that whicli was recommended by 
Bergman. An ounce of white su«gar powdered, 
is put into a tubulated retort, w ith three ounces 
of nitric acid, of the specific gravity of 1567. 
Tl.e sugar dissolves, and fumes of nitrous acid 
escape^ Then a receiver is fitted, and the liquor 
made to boil, which causes much nitrous gas to 
rise. When the lifjuor in the retort acquires a 
reddish-brown color, three ounces more of the 
nitric acid are added, and the boiling is con- 
tinued until the liquor becomes colorless. The 
contents of the retort being now emptied into a 
broad vessel, the oxalic acid, formed during the 
boiling, shoots into quadrilateral prisms which 
are often affixed to each other at an angle of 45°. 
These crystals being collected, and dried upon 
blotting paper, may be farther purified by solu 
tion in distilled water, evaporating and crystal- 
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lising them a second time. If two ounces of 
nitric acid be added to the liquid residuum, 
boiled and crystallised as before^ an additional 
quantity of the oxalic acid may be obtained. 

1153. By the same process, oxalic acid may 
be obtained from gum arabic, alcohol, honey, 
wool, hair, and a variety of animal and vegetable 
substances. We have obtained it from powdered 
peat, when treated in this manner. 

1154. Oxalic acid, thus prepared, is in the 
form of four>sided prisms, terminated by two-si- 
ded summits. They are transparent, and of a 
brilliant white color ; have a very aei(l taste, and 
redden all vegetable blues, except indigo. 

1155. These crystals dissolve in water with a 
-crackling noise. Boiling water dissolves its own 
weight, and water ()5” half its weight of them. 
Boiling alcohol dissolves 56 ])arts in 100 of its 
weight of these crystals, and at medium tempera- 
ture, only forty parts. 1 .iquid oxalic acid has a 
very acrid taste when concentrated, but when 
much diluted it is a very agreeable acid. Accord- 
ing to JMorveau, one part of crystallised acid, 
conveys a sensible acidity to 2633 parts of water. 
Water may be evaporated from it, without carry- 
ing any of the acid along with it. 

1156. This acid oxidises lead, copper, iron, 
tin, bisinulli, nickel, cobalt, zinc, manganese; but 
does not act upon gold, platinum, silver, or mer- 
cury. It combines with alkalis, earths, and me- 
tallic oxides ; and the salts it fotms arc called 
oxalates. 

1157. When the crystals of oxalic acid are ex- 
posed to heat, a white smoke arises, which is very 
disagreeable to the eyes and nostrils. The resi- 
duum is whiter than the acid had been, and iljths 
of its weight is lost, which is recovered by expo- 
sure to the air. When distilled witli a strong 
heat, it yields a great quantity of carbonic acicl 
gas, and of carbureted hydrogen gas, while char- 
coal remains l>ehind. 

1158. JNluriatic and the acetic acids dis.solve 
the oxalic, but without altering it. The sulphu- 
ric acid, when assisted by heat, partly decomposes 
it, and charcoal is formed. At a boiling heat, 
nitric acid decomposes, and converts it into car- 
bonic acid and water. — Hence, in the formation 
of this acid, the nitric acid should not be added 
in excess. An accurate observation of Dr. Thom- 
son, determines its composition as follows : 

Oxygen .... 64 

Carbon .... 32 

llyclrogen ... 4 

100 

ll50i. Its property of forming an insoluble 
compound with lime renders it very useful for 
detecting the presence of lime in solutions. It 
takes lime from all the otlier acids ; and, if a little 
of it be dropped into the solution of any salt of 
lime, a white cloud is forraeil, which soon falls to 
the bottom. In this way lime may be pre- 
cipitated from its union with any of the other 
acids. 

Tartaric Acid. 

1160. Tartar, or cream of tartar., a substance 
which is evolved during the fermentation of wine, 
has longbeen the object of chemical investigation. 
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It was long ago discovered to be an acid unin^j 
to potassa ; but Scheele was the first who ob- 
tained it in an uncombined state. 

1161. To obtain the tartaric acid, the sub- 
stance called tartar, or cream of tartar (bitartrate 
of potassa), is boiled in water, and powdered chalk 
added until effervescence ceases, and the liquor 
no longer reddens vegetable blues. Being allowed 
to cool, the liquor is thrown upon a filter, and 
well washed. A white powder is left upon the 
filter, which is tartaric acid combined with lime 
This powder being put into a mattrass, and di- 
luted with water, has as much sulphuric acid 
added to it as is equal to the weight of the chalk 
employed. Allow it to digest twelve hours m a 
moderate heat, and stir it occasionally. The 
sulphuric acid combines with the lime, and falls 
to the bottom, while the tartaric acid remains 
dissolved in the water. The sulphate of lime 
being allowed to subside, the clear liquor is de- 
canted off, and a little acetate of lead dropped iu 
which forms a white cloud, if any sulphuric acid 
should remain. Should this be the case, the 
liquor must be digested with more tartrate of 
lime, until all the sulphuric acid be absorbed. 
If not, the liquid, being slowly evaporated, de- 
posits about one-third of the weight of the taitat 
employed, of tartaric acid in a crystallised form. 
These crystals may be purified by dissolvin'.; 
them again in distilled water, and cryslallisin; 
them a second time by slow evaporation. 
Tourcroy thinks this acid exists, in a state n, 
purity, in some vegetables ; and X'auquelin found 
a 64th part in the pulp of the tamarind. 

1 162. The crystals of tartaric acid are exceed- 
ingly various in their figure, size, and inoih! of 
arraiigemciit. They have a sharp acid taste, and, 
diluted with water, the taste re.scmhles that ol 
lemon juice. The acid strongly reddens ve^^eta- 
ble blue colors. The crystals clo not decompose 
when exposed to the air. They are very soluble 
in water, and a concentrated solution does nut 
lose its acid properties in the air ; thougli ont- 
that is much diluted is apt to do so. 

1163. When expo.sed to heat in an 0 ])en fin 
the crystals burn, leaving a spongy residuum o. 
charcoal, in which a little lime has been detected. 
When distilled in close vessels this acid is con- 
verted into carbonic acid gas, aod carburcUd 
hydrogen gas, a colored oil, and a reddish acid 
liquor; whicli was formerly distinguished by the 
name of pyrotartarous acid. 

1164. liennbstad asciTtained that the tartaric 
acid, after being repeatedly distilled with six times 
its weight of nitric acid, is converted into the 
oxalic acid. From 360 parts of tartaric acid he 
obtained, by this process, 560 parts of oxalic 
acid. 

1165. This acid has never been applied to 
any use, but some of its compounds are 
used in medicine. It combines in two dincren 
proportion.s with a great variety of bases, lo 
order to detect Uie presence of this acid ia any 
liquor, it is only necessary to drop iu a hW e 
of the solution of potassa, which, corabiH»>S 
with the acid, will form a cloud, or insoluble sa * 

1 166. This acid combines with metallic oxi e • 
forming salts which are known by the name o 
tartrates. 
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1167 . Accordiilg to Ure, the constituents of this 
acid are 

Oxygen . . - 65’82 

Carbon . . . 31-42 

Hydrogen . . 2-76 


100-00 

Citric Acid. 

1168. It has long been known that the juice 
of oranges and lemons is an acid ; but it is not 
pure, as it contains mucilage, which renders it 
liable to spontaneous decomposition. 

1169. Mr. Georgius, in 1774, published in the 
Swedish Memoirs a process for obtaining the 
acid pure. He filled bottles with lemon juice, 
and having corked them close set them in a cellar. 
Tn four years the mucilage had dropped to the 
bottom in flakes, a thick crust had formed -at the 
cork, and the liquid was become limpid as water. 
Having decanted off this liquid he expo.sed it to 
a cold of 23°, which froze great part of the 
water, and left behind a pretty strong acid. The 
acid was not, however, perfectly pvre, and it was 
Scheele who first pointed out the method of ob- 
taining this acid in purity, and demonstrated its 
peculiar properties. 

1170. Having filtered lemon juice, add pow- 
dered chalk to it, in small quantities, as long as 
effervescence takes place, or until the acid be sa- 
turated. The lime forrn.s an insoluble compound 
with the citric acid, and falls to the bottom in the 
form of a white powder. This powder being 
thrown upon a filter, and washed with warm 
Water until it comes off clear, must be put into 
a matrass with six times its weight of water. 
Them add as much .sulphuric acid as may be 
sufficient to saturate tlic lime and boil it for some 
minutes. The sulphuric acid now forms an in- 
soluble compound with the lime, while the citric 
acid remains dissolved in the water. Having 
thrown the sulphate of lime upon a filter, and 
washed oft' the citric acid with water, this acid 
is obtained in a liquid form. The liquid being 
now evaporated to the consistence of syrup, and 
set aside to cool, the citric acid is obtained in a 
crystallised form. 

1171. Mr. Scheele advises to add sulphuric 
acid in excess, to ensure the separation of the 
lime, and Hize thinks this neces.sary to dissolve 
tile mucilage which adheres to the citric acid. 
Hut Proust has proved that when too great an 
excess of the sulphuric acid is used, it acts upon 
the citric acid itself, converts part of it into char- 
coal, and prevents it from crystallising. This 
mistake is corrected by adding a little chalk. 
This chemist ascertained that ninety-four parts 
of lemon juice were necessary to saturate four 
parts of chalk ; and seven and a half parts of 
citrate of lime were obtained ; to decompose 
which require<l twenty parts of sulphuric acid, 
of the specific gravity 1-15. See, for an account 
of several modern improvements in the process, 
•Parkes' Chemical Estat/s, vol. iii. 

1172. The cryst-als of citric acid are rhom- 
hoidal prisms. Their taste is exceedingly acid, 

even painful ; but, when sufficiently diluted 
"'ith water, the acid is cooling and pleasant. The 


acid has a slight odor of lemons, and reddens 
vegetable blues. 

1173. When thrown in the fire the Crystals 
melt, exhale an acrid vapor, and leave behind a 
small quantity’ of charcoal. Distilled in close 
vessels, part evaporates without decomposition, 
and the remainder is converted into acetic acid, 
carbonic acid, and carbureted hydrogen gas, 
which comes over ; and charcoal is left in the 
retort. 

1174. This acid is very soluble in water. Ac- 
cording to Vauquelin seventy-five parts of cold 
water dissolves 100 parts of its crystals; and 
boiling water dissolves twice its weight of them. 
Tlie crystals are not altered by exposure to the 
air ; and a strong solution may be kept a long 
lime in close vessels, though it putrifies and is 
deconqiosed at last. 

117.^. C'omrentrated sulphuric acid converts 
the citric into acetic acid. Scheele could not 
convert it into oxalic acid by treating it with the 
nitric acid ; but Westrumb eftected this con- 
version. Hy treating sixty grains of citric acid 
with 200 grains of nitric acid, he got thirty grains 
of oxalic acid. With 300 grains of nitric acid 
he obtained only lifteeii grains of oxalic acid ; 
and with GOO grains of nitric acid, no oxalic acid 
was obtained. On distilling these products, par- 
ticularly the last, it was found to consist of 
vinegar mixed with nitric arid. He therefore 
infers that Scheele had used too great a ])ropor- 
tion of nitric acid,' by which the citric acid had 
been converted into the acetic instead of the 
oxalic acid. 

1176. Berzelius gives the conslituents of citric 
acid as follows : — 

Oxygen . .54*831 

Hydrogen 3-800 

Carbon 41*369 


100-000 

1177. The salts it forms with metallic oxides 
arc called citrates. 

117H. The uses of this acid in making lemon- 
ade, punch, and other drinks, and as a seasonor 
for food are W(4l known. 'Phe crystals of the 
acid have lately been introduced in ])lace of the 
expressed juice of lemons, as much of the acid 
can thus be conveyed under a small bulk. Rut 
they have not the peculiar flavor of the natural 
juice, which seems owing to their wanting the 
aromatic oils of the fruits. 

Malic Acid. 

1 179. This acid, as its name imports, abounds 
in apples, and is found in various fruits and plants 
ready formed. Its properties were first discover- 
ed by Scheele, who proposed the following pro- 
cess for extracting it. 

1180. Having bruised four apples, squeeze out 
the juice, and filter it through a linen cloth. 
Saturate this juice with pota.ssa, and add to it 
acetate of lead until no more precipitation en- 
sues- The acetic acid combines with the potassa^ 
and remains with it dissolved in tlie liquor; 
while the lead combines with the malic acid, and 
goes to the bottom with it as an insoluble pow- 
der. Wash this precipitate carefully with water 
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and then pour upon it iulphuric acid diluted with 
water, until the liquor has a sharp acid taste with- 
out any of that sweetness which continues aslon^ 
as any lead remains in it. The sulphuric acid 
forms an insoluble compound with the lead, lea- 
ving the malic acid in the liquor. By washing 
the sulphate of lead upon u filter, the pure malic 
acid is obtained combined with water. 

1181. Vauquelin h;is ascertained that it may 
be extracted in abundance from the house-leek, 
or sempervivum tectorurn, where it exists in union 
with lime. To the juice of the house-leek he 
added acetate of lead, as long as any precipitation 
took place. Having washed the precipitate, he 
decomposed it by diluted sulphuric acid, as di- 
rected by Scheele. 

1182. Malic acid has also been obtained by 
the action of nitric acid on sugar. Ecpial parts 
of nitric acid and sugar being distilled until they 
assume a brown (’olor, which happens when all 
the nitric acid is abstracted ; the oxalic acid, which 
may have been formed, is precipitated by lime 
water. Another acid remains which should be 
.saturated with lime, and filtered. I’our upon 
this filtered liquor acetate of lead until no more 
precipitation ensues. The precipitate is the ma- 
lic acid combined with lead, whicli may be sepa- 
rated by diluted sulphuric acid as before. 

1183. Malic acid, thus obtained, is of a reddish 
brown color, and very acid taste. When evapo- 
rated it becomes thick and viscid, but does not 
crystallise. Exposed in thin layers to a dry at- 
mosphere, it dries and assumes the appearance of 
varnish ; and it is thought, at least with certain 
additions to correct its solubility in water, it 
might make a very brilliant varnish. It reddens 
vegetable blues, ft is very sohdile in water, and 
decomposes spontaneously when kept in vessels. 

1184. When heated in open vessels it swells, 
exhales acrid fumes, and leaves a porous and vo- 
luminous charcoal. When distilled, it yields aci- 
difietl water, a large proportion of carbonic acid gas, 
a little carbureted hydrogen gas ; and a porous 
coal is left in the retort. 

1185. Sulphuric acid converts part of it into 
charcoal; and nitric acid converts it into oxalic 
acid. Hence malic acid is composed of oxygon, 
hydrogen, and carbon. V'auquelin’s proportions 
are 


Hydrogen . 

16-8 

Carbon 

28- :i 

Oxygen . 

.51-9 

100-0 


1186. The malic has much resemblance to the 
citric acid; but it ditfers from the latter, 1st. In 
not forming crystals. 2nd. In forming a soluble 
salt with lime, while citrate of lime is almost in- 
soluble, even in boiling water. 3rd. In precipi- 
tating mercury, lead, and silver from nitrous acid 
and even diluted solution of gold ; while citric 
acid does not alter any of these solutions. 4th. 
In having a iess affinity than the citric acid for 
lime. 

1187. The malic combines with mebiUic oxides, 
forming salts which have obtained the name of 
malates. 
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Gallic Acid^ 

1188. The excrescence upon oat trees called 
the gall-nut, contains the pllic acid combined 
with tannin. This acid exists in a great variety 
of plants ; and in the ^11 plant, from which J 
seems to have derived its name, it is found com* 
bined not only with tannin, but with a portion 
of camphor. The Dijon Academicians were the 
first who published experiments on this substance 
in 1777 ; but it was Scheele who first obtained 
the gallic acid nearly in a state of purity. 

1189. Having exposed an infusion of gall-nuts 
a long time to the air, and occasionally removed 
the mouldy crust which gathers on its surface, he 
observed that it deposited a crystalline sediment 
of an acid taste. Having collected a large quan- 
tity of this sediment, and washed it with 
cold water, he dissolved it in hot water, filtered, 
and evayjorated the liquid very slowly. It yielded 
an acid salt in crystals as fine as sand. 

1190. Deyeux obtained the same acid by ex- 
posing gall-nuts in a large glass retort to a heat 
which was slowly and cautiously raised. The 
gallic acid was sublimed in the form of white 
crystalline plates. But the heat must not be too 
great, and the process must be stopped before 
any oil comes over ; otherwise the labor will be 
lost. 

1191. When pure, the gallic acid is in the 
form of transparent octahedral plates. It tastes 
acid, and somewhat astringent ; and has a pecu- 
liar aromatic odor when heated. 

1192. It is soluble in twelve parts of cold 
water, and in one and a half of boiling water. 
The acid soon decomposes when the solution is 
heated, (.'old alcohol dissolves one-fourth of its 
weight of this acid, and, when boiling hot, it dis- 
solves a quantity equal to its own weight. It is 
also soluble in etlier. 

1193. By a moderate heat it sublimes without 
alteration ; but a strong heat decomposes, and 
converts it into an acid water, carbureted hydro- 
gen gas, carbonic acid gas, oil, and charcoal. 
When distilled it yields oxygen gas, an acid li- 
quor ; and some gallic acid conies over unchanjjed, 
while charcoal remains in the retort. If wiiat 
comes over into the receiver be repeatedly dis- 
tilled, the same products are obtained, until the 
acid is wholly decomposed. Or the acid may 
be wholly decomposed by the repeated distillation 
of a solution of it in water. 

1194. The crystals of this acid do not alter by 
exposure to the air; but, when an aqueous solution 
of it is long exposed, it becomes brown, mouldy 
at the surface, and the acid is destroyed. Scheele, 
by treating the gallic with the nitric acid, in the 
usual way, converted it into the oxalic acid. 

1195. From those circumstances it appears 
that the gallic acid, like the other vegetable acids, 
is composed of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. 


Berzelius's proportions of which 

are 

Hydrogen * 

5-00 

Carbon 

56-64 

Oxygen . 

38-36 


100-00 


,1196. It displaces the carbonic acid, and com- 
bines with alkaline substances, and the salts i 
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forms have obtained the name of gallates ; but 
these have scarcely been examined. When drop- 
ped into water of baryta, strontia, or lime, it 
produces a bluish-red color, and occasions flaky 
precipitates consisting of the acid combined with 
Ihcse*^ earths. It also precipitates solutions of 
glucina, yttria, an<l zirconia in acids, and this 
forms a test by which these are distinguished from 
the other earths. 

1197. It changes the color, and produces pre- 
cipitates in many of the metallic solutions. 
Richter has shown that it does not take iron from 
the sulphuric acid, unless it be assisted by a sub- 
stance which has an affinity for that acid ; and 
that it strikes a black color with all the oxides of 
iron. This, however, is denied by Proust and 
Berthollet, whose experiments seeip to establish 
an opposite opinion. 

1198. The gallic is reckoned one of the colo- 
rific acids, and it seems to produce this effect 
upon the oxides of metals, by making them ap- 
proach to the metallic state. (Jold it completely 
reduces, when presented to it in solution. Hence 
this acid is used as a test to distinguish metals, 
from the color it strikes when dropped into their 
solutions. But it is still extremely doubtful whe- 
ther the gallic acid possesses this property in itself, 
or owes it to a portion of tannin in combination 
with it. Among the many processes for obtaining 
this acid, the following is pointed out by Mr. 
Brande as deserving? notice ; — IMoisten bruised 
gall-nuts, and expose them for four or five weeks 
to a temperature of about 80°. A mouldy paste 
is formed, which is to be squeezed dry and digested 
in boiling water. It then affords a solution of 
tiallic acid, which may be whitened by animal 
charcoal, and which, on evaporation, yields gallic 
acid crystals, in white needles. For an account 
of tannin and a further account of gallic acid, 
see Addenda to this Art. 

Benzoic Aero. 

1199. This acid is obtained from a resin called 
Benzoin, or Benjamin, which abounds in several 
plants, but especially the stryax henzoe, a tree 
which grows in Sumatra, and other parts of the 
Kasl Judies. It is likewise obtained from the 
halsain of Peru and Tolu ; from vanilla, and 
liquid amber. It exists in the urine of cfiildren, 
5ind in that of some adults ; but constantly in 
the urine of quadrupeds which live on grass and 
hay, especially in that of the horse and cow. It 
w supposed to exist in many of the grasses, 
especially in the anthoxanthum odoralum, which 
gives the fine scent to hay. 

1200. This acid was first described, 1608, by 
Blaise de Vigencre, under the name of flowers of 
benzoin ; but is now called benzoic acid. 

1201. It is usually obtained by sublimation, 
from a quantity of coarsely powdered benzoin 
put into an eartheu pot, the mouth of which is 
covered by a cone of thick paper, to which the 
benzoic acid attaches itself. The heat applied is 
mat of a sand-bath, well regulated ; because, 
'Without this, empyreumatic oil is apt to rise, and 
contaminate the acid. Neuman proposed moist- 
cuing the benzoin with alcohol, and the acid rises 
after the alcohol is expelled. Geoffrey, in 1773, 
Uolained this acid by digesting benzoin in hot 

which deposits crystals of tlie acid while 
be water cools. 
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1202. Scheele obtained the benzoic acid by 
dissolving benzoin in water mixed with lime, so 
as to be of the consistence of milk, poured upon 
the benzoin in small portions at a time. These 
were boiled together in a tinned pan, and con- 
stantly stirred, until the lime had combined with 
the acid. The liquor was then allowed to settle, 
and the limpid part decanted off. Successive 
additions of water were made, boiled, stirred, and 
decanted as before, until the whole acid was ex- 
tracted in union with the lime. The milky 
lime-water ought not to be added to the benzoin 
in too large a quantity at a time, otherwise the 
latter is apt to coagulate, and will not yield its 
acid. All these portions of decanted liquor be- 
ing added and filtered, and washed upon the 
filter with hot water, the acid in union with lime, 
is obtained in limpid solution. The liquid, being 
now consklerahly reduced by evaporation, must 
be strained into a glass vessel, to extract some 
which dissolves in it. When cool, muriatic acid 
is added, with constant stirring, until no precipi- 
tation ensues, or until the liquor begins to taste 
sour. The muriatic acid combines, and remains 
soluble with the lime ; while the benzoic acid 
is precipitated in the form of a fine powder. 

1203. Mr. Hatchett digested benzoin in sul- 
phuric acid, and, from the compound, sublimed 
the benzoic acid by a gentle heat. By this pro- 
cess he obtained this acid in a high state of 
purity. 

1204. Benzoic acid, thus obtained, is a light 
white powder ; its taste acrid and somewhat 
bitter; its smell jieculiar and aromatic, its spe- 
cific gravity 0-667. It hardly affects vegetable 
blues, but reddens infusion of turnsol, especially 
when hot. 

120.5. With a moderate heat it melts into a 
soft brown .spongy subst:ini:(;, and forms a ra- 
diated crust on its surface while cooling. A 
greater heat volatilises this acid, with a strong 
odor. In contact with flame it burns, without 
leaving a residuum. Distilled in close vessels, 
part .sublimes unaltered, part decomposes into 
oil and carbureted hydrogen gas. 

1206. lti.s scarcely soluble in cold water; but 
480 grains of boiling water <lissolve twenty grains 
of it : nineteen grains of which are deposited, 
when the water cools, in long white feather-like 
crystals. 

1207. It dissolves in the concentrated sulphu- 
ric, sulphurous, and nitric acids, rendering them 
somewhat brown, and is precipitated from these 
acids by adding water. Acetic acid also dissolves 
it when hot, and drops it in crystals when it 
eool.s, in the same way as water. The other 
acids are not known to have any effect upon it. 

1208. Alcohol dissolves it copiously, jiiirJ boil- 
ing alcohol takes up its own weight of thi.s acid. 
It is precipitated from alcohol by the addition o. 
water. 

1209. It is not known to oxidise metals ; but 
it combines with alkalis, earths, and metallic 
oxides, forming salts which are called benzoates. 
Berzelius gives its proportions as follows ; — 

Hydrogen . . . 5-16 

Carbon . • . 74-41 

Oxygen . • . 20-43 


100-00 
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Succinic Acid. 

1210. It is so called from the Latin name of 
amber, from which it is extracted. When this 
is exposed to heat, a volatile salt is sublimed from 
it, which Agricola called the salt of amber. Boyle 
first discovered it to be an acid ; and it is now 
known by the name of succinic acid, 

1211. To prepare succinic acid, a retort is 
half filled with powdered amber; the powder 
covered with a quantity of dry sand ; a receiver 
luted on, and the retort placed in a sand-bath. 
On applying a moderate heat, there first passes 
over water, then acetic acid, and then the suc- 
cinic acid attaches itself to the neck of the retort. 
If the distillation be continued, there passes over 
a thick brown oil, which has an acid taste. 

1212. To separate the succinic acid from the 
oil, it is dissolved in boiling water, and thrown 
upon a filter on which there is a small quantity 
of cotton, previously moistened with oil of am- 
ber. The oil mostly attaches itself to tlie cotton, 
while the acid passes through in union with the 
water. This water being slowly evaporated, 
the acid is obtained in a crystallised form. Mor- 
f eau has shown that it may be rendered perfectly 
pure by distilling from its crystals a suflicient 
quantity of nitric acid, provided the heat applied 
be not so great as to sublime the succinic acid 
along with the nitric. 

1213. The crystals of this acid arc transparent, 
white, shining ; and their figure is foliated, tri- 
angular, and prismatic. They have a sour taste, 
but arc not corrosive. They redden tincture of 
turnsol, but have little elFect upon other vege- 
table colors. Witli tlie heat of a sand-bath, this 
acid is partly sublimed unchanged, and partly 
decomposed, leaving a coally residuum. 

1214. At the temperature 50° ninety-six parts 
of water dissolve one of this acid. At 52° one 
part of the acid is dissolved in twenty-four of 
water; and, at 212°, water dissolves the half of 
Its weight, and the acid crystallises as the water 
cools ; but still reUiins more of the acid in solu- 
tion than it can dissolve at the same temperature. 
It dissolves in boiling alcohol in the proportion 
of 177 parts of the acid to 240 of the alcohol, 
and again shoots into crystals as the solution 
cools. 

1215. The sulphuric and nitric acids dissolve 
but do not decompose it, when assisted by heat. 
Muriatic acid does not act upon it when cobl, 
but when heated it forms with it a gelatinous 
coagulum. 

1216. Berzelius states its composition to be, 

Hydrogen . . 4-.512 

Carbon . . . 47*600 

Oxygen . . . 47*888 

100-000 

1217. This acid combines with alkalis, earths’ 
and metallic oxides ; and the salts it forms are 
called succinates. 

Campiiouic Acid. 

1218. This acid, as the name imports, is ob- 
tained from carnphor,^ a concrete sulwtance which 
exudes from the laurus camphora, Linn, a shrub 
of the East Indies. Camphor is so volatile liiat 
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it cannot be melted in open vessels, and, 
placed under hot water, its vapor rises and may 
be burnt at the surface. When burnt in contact 
with oxygen, water is formed, charcoal is de. 
posited, and carbonic acid gas is disengaged* 
lienee it consists of carbon and hydrogen, the 
latter being probably in great proportion. * 

1219. The camphoric acid was first discovered 
by Kosegarten, in consequence of distilling nitric 
acid eight times successively off camphor. The 
process, according to La Grange, is as follows 
Put into a retort one part of camphor, and eight 
parts of nitric acid, of the specific gravity of 
1-33. Distil with a moderate sand heat. Some 
camphor rises, and a great quantity of nitrous 
gas, and of carbonic acid gas, is emitted. The 
process must be repealed three times on the same 
camphor, with equal additions of acid each time 
so that twenty-four parts of nitric acid are ne- 
cessary on the whole, for one part of camphor. 
After the third distillation, the retort being al- 
lowed to cool, crystals are deposited, which are 
the camphoric acid ; and their weight is some- 
what less than that of half the camphor employed. 
I'he crystals may be washed with cold water, 
and dried on blotting paper 

1220. The crystals of camphoric acid are of a 
snowy whiteness, and parallelopiped form. They 
elHoresce in the air, l)y parting with the water of 
crystallisation. 

1221. The acid is soluble in 200 parts of cold 
water, and boiling water dissolves onc-twelfth of 
its weight. It lias a .slightly acid and bitter 
taste, a smell like that of saffron ; and reddens 
vegetable colors. It is soluble in the sulphuric 
and muriatic acids. Alcohol dissolves it ; and 
the solution being left in contact with tlic air, tin 
acid crystallises. 

1222. When thrown upon ignited coals, it 
emits a dcn.se aromatic vapor, and is entirely 
dissijiatcd. Ily a gentle heat it melts and is sub- 
limed. When oxygen gas is passed through it 
in a heated porcelain tube, the acid is sublimed, 
without undergoing any change. But when it is 
distilled, it first melts and then sublimes; audits 
properties are then found to have undergone a 
change. It now acquires a strong aroiniitic 
smell; its taste is less acrid ; and it no longer is 
soluble in water ; nor reddens tlie tincture o* 
turnsol. 

1223. The compounds which this acid forms 
with the alkalis, earths, and metallic oxides, are 
callerl camphorates. Its constituent parts have 
not been ascertained. 

Suberic Acid. 

1224. This acid is obtained from cork, which 

is the bark of the trcequercus suber, Linu. Ii’om 
suber, the Latin name of the tree, the acid de- 
rives its name. Tli'is acid was long confoundet 
with the oxalic, until Bouillon La Grange proved 
it to possess properties different from those o 
any other acid. ‘ . , 

1225. To obtain suberic acid, six parts o 
nitric acid of specific gravity 1'261 are 

on one part of grated cork, or broken chips o 
cork, and the mixture is distilled as long as re 
vapors continue to escape. A yidlovv mate 
like wax rises to the surface of the liquid ; > 
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hiie it is yet hot, it is poured into a glass or 
oorcelain vessel, placed in a sand-bath over a 

entle fire, and constantly stirred with a glass 
^(1. The matter becomes thick; and when 
white vapors begin to rise the vessel is removed 
from the sand-bath, and the matter is constantly 
stirred until it becomes cold. An orange colored 
mass is thus obtained, of a strong and pungent 
odor while hot, and of a peculiar aromatic smell 
when cold. Its consistence is that of honey. 

1226. To separate the suberic acid from this 
inas.s, boiling water is to be poured upon it, and 
the heat kept up until it becomes liquid. It 
must then be thrown upon a filter, which keeps 
back what is insoluble in water. The filtered 
liquor, as it cools, becomes muddy, throws up a 
ppllicle to its surface, and deposits a powdery 
sediment. The sediment being separated by fil- 
tration, the liquid should be evaporated to dryness 
by a gentle heat. The mass thus obtained is 
suberic acid. 

1227. Suberic acid, thus obtained, does not 
crystallise. It tastes sour, and slightly bitter; 
reddens vegetable blues ; and when dropped into 
a solution of indigo in sulphuric acid (com- 
monly called liquid blue) it changes its blue 
color into a green. 

1228. Water from 60° to 70° of temperature 
dissolves only a very small proportion of this 
acid, but boiling water dissolves half its weight 
of it. If it be impure, it attracts moisture when 
exposed to the air. J'],xposed to light, and es- 
pecially the direct rays of the sun, it soon be- 
comes brown. 

1229. Exposed to heat in a matrass, it sub- 
limes, and the acid is deposited on the inside of 
the glass in zones of different colors. A stronger 
litiaf. converts it into a substance resembling dis- 
iillod oil. It is not completely dis.solved by the 
other acids, and alcohol, when mixed with it, 
develops an aromatic ether. 

1230. It converts the blue nitrate and sulphate 
of. copper into a green ; the green sulphate of 
iron into a deep yellow ; and the sulphate of 
zinc into golden yellow. It oxidises silver, mer- 
cury, copper, lead, tin, iron, bismuth, arsenic, 
cobalt, zinc, antimony, manganese, and molyb- 
denum. It is not known to act on any of the 
other metals. 

1231. This acid combines witn alkalis, eartlis, 
and metalli*'. oxides, and the salts it forms with 
these substances, are called suberates. 

Mellitic Acid. 

1232. This acid is derived from a mineral of 
a honey-yellow color, which has only been found 
among the lieds of wood-coal, at Arten in Thu- 
’■'C'gia, and in Switzerland. Induced by the ac- 
cidental circumstance of its color, which vai'ies 
considerably, Werner gave to this substance the 
name of honig stein (honey-stone) ; which foreign 
^meralogists changed into mellitite, from the 
batin name of honey. 

b233. JMellilite is in some degree combustible, 
®tia it is supposed to have been originally of ve- 
getable origin, and only an imperfect variety of 
coal. Various results were obtained by different 
Chemists who analysed it; but in 1799 Klaproth 
^*certained it to be compounded of alumina und 
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a peculiar acid, to which he assigned the name 
of mellitic ; and his conclusions were confirmed 
by Vauquelin. 

1234. To obtain the mellitic acid, reduce meU 
litite to powder, and boil it in about seventy-two 
times its weight of water. The alumina sepa- 
rates from the acid in flakes ; and having filtered, 
and sufficiently evaporated the liquor, tlie acid is 
obtained in a crystallised form. 

1235. Those crystals are either fine needles, or 
small short prisms, with shining faces. They 
are considerably hard. Their color is brownish; 
their taste sweetish-sour, which changes to bitter. 
They are not very soluble in water, tliough their 
degree of solubility is not ascertained. 

1236. They are decomposed by heat, emitting 
a copious smoke, and leave behind a quantity of 
ashes. This acid is not convertible into the ox- 
alic acid. 

1237. Klaproth’s analysis gives the following 
as the composition of the mellilite: 

Mellitic acid . . 46 

Alumina ... 16 

Water .... 38 

100 

1238. When it is distilled in a retort, the acid is 
completely decomposed, and its constituents 
enter into new combinations. Mellitic acid, like 
other vegetable acids, is composed of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon ; though the proportion 
of these ingredients is not perhaps ascertained. 
Though this acid in some particulars resembles 
the oxalic, it differs in several respects, and chieily 
in the nature of the compounds it forms with 
other substances. 

1239. This acid combines with alkali.s, earths, 
and metallic oxides, and the salts it forms arc 
named mellates. 

Laccic Acid. 

1240. This acid is strictly speaking of animal 
origin, although it is generally arranged among 
the vegetable acids. It is obtained from a spe- 
cies of white lac ; a substance resembling bees- 
wax, which forms the nests of a kind of insects 
in the neighbourhood of Ma«lras. It was disco- 
vered by Dr. Anderson in 1786, and it is formed 
in the shape of small cowry shells, by a species 
of the coccus, every way resembling the insect 
from which the Mexicans extract cocliineal. These 
insects possess the art of collecting honey like 
bees, and when Dr. Anderson proceeded to mul- 
tiply them, with a view to make cochineal, he 
found his crop very much diminished by the avi- 
dity with which the children he employed ate 
up their nests, owing to their sweet and agreeable 
taste. 

1241. In 1793 this substance was examined by 
Dr. Pearson, at the request of Sir .Toseph Banks, 
and the laccic acid was extracted from it by the 
following process : — 2000 grains of white lac 
were exposed to the degree of heat just sufficient 
to melt them. As they grew soft and fluid, there 
oozed out 550 grains of a reddish watery liquid, 
which smelled like newly baked bread. To 
this liquid Dr. Pearson gave the name of laccic 
acid. 
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1242 . It changes turnsol to a red color; when 
heated, smells like newly baked bread; after being 
filtered, has a saltish bitter taste, but is not sour. 
After standing it grows turbid, and deposits a 
small quantity of sediment. At the temperature 
of 60'^ its specific gravity is 1*025. Evaporation 
rendered it turbid ; and after standing it depo- 
sited small needle-shaped crystals among muci- 
laginous matter. 

When distilled it came over at the tem- 
perature of 200^", and a small (quantity of extrac- 
tive matter remained behind. The distilled 
liquor was transparent and yellowish ; did not 
redden pajicr stained with turnsol, nor change to 
a blue, paper dipped in sulphate of iron after 
being moistened with solution of potassa ; which 
showed it was not the prussic acid. About 100 
grains of this distilled liquor being evaporated 
until it grew turbid, and set aside for a night, 
deposited aincular crystals, which, viewed through 
a lens, appeared in a group not unlike the umbel 
of parsley. They tasted bitterish. 

1244. Another 100 grains being slowly eva- 
porated to dryness, left a blackish matter behind, 
which did not evaporate when heated very hot 
on a naked fire ; while oxalic acid was wholly 
dissipated by a much lower degree of heal. 
Hence this differs from oxalic acid. 

1245. This acid combined and effervesced with 
the alkaline carbonates, and with that of lime. 
The salts it formed with potassa and lime, being 
heated red hot, were recon verte<l into carbonates. 
Hence it appears that this acid is of vegetable 
origin ; but whether it be a peculiar acid, or a 
mixture of some known acid with extraneous 
substances, tlic quantity examined by Dr. Pearson 
was too small to enable him to ascertain. 

1246. P7 ii$sic acid has been detecte<l in water 
distilled from bitter almonds, in laurel leaves, in 
peach blossoms, and in the bark of the primus 
padus. Vauquelin also discovered it in the ker- 
nels of apricots. For the mode of its artificial 
formation, and an account of its chemical habits 
and properties, see part HI. of the present essay. 

1247. Mor-oxiflic acid. — This wiis discovered 
by Klaproth, combined with lime in .small yellow- 
ish grains, which exude from the trunk of the 
white mulberry. 

1248. To obtain this acid in g separate slate, 
the small grains in whicli it occurs were decom- 
posed by acetate of lead, and, to the insoluble 
precipitate, diluted sulphuric acid was added. 
From the liquid, fine needle-shaped crystals were 
obtained by evaporation, which had the ta>.te of 
succinic acid, were not altered by exposure to 
air, dissolved readily in water and in alcohol ; but 
did not, like succinic acul or its salts, precipitate 
metallic solutions. When heated in a retort, 
these crystals first yielded a little acid liquor, and 
then sublimed unaltered, adhering in colorless 
and transparent crystals to the top and neck of 
the retort. 

The compounds which ihis acid forms with 
bases have been called moroxylates. Henry. 

1249. Phosphoric acid exists in a greater or 
less degree in almost all vegetable substances. 
It is generally however in combination with an 
alkaline base. 

1250. Hole tic acid. — This acid has been noticed 


in the alphabetical order of the KncyclonatJ- 
as existing in the juice of the boletus pLyi 
ignarius. ^ 

A class of salts from this acid may be term*' 
boletates. 

1251. Zumicacid. — Hraconnot, the discoverci 
of the boletic acid, was likewise the first to ob 
serve this supposed new principle in rice, and 
Dr. Thomson proposed that it should be nanipd 
zumic acid from leaven. It has been sin. y 
nowever nearly proved by Vogel to resemble too 
closely the lactic acid of Scheele and Berzelius to 
entitle it to distinct recognition. 

1252. Kinic acid. — Vauquelin first procured 
this acid from crystals of a solution of FeruvUn 
bark ; it is saiil to be distinguishable from other 
vegetable acids, by its forming a soluble salt with 
lime, and by its not precipitating silver or lead 
from their solutions. 

1253. The 7neconic acid f according to Hobiquet, 
is best obtained from the residuum of the ma.^- 
nesian salt left undissolved in the process for ex- 
tracting morphia. This acid is exceedingly soluble 
in water and alcohol. It reddens vegetable blues ; 
but its distinguishing character is the power it 
possesses of producing an intensely red color iu 
solutions of iron oxidised to the maximum. It 
does not seem to possess the medicinal or dele- 
terious properties of opium when received iiiiu 
the stomach. 

1254. The isagnric acid obtained from St. Ii,'- 
natius’s bean (Ann. de Chim. et Pliys. viii.) 
seems nearly to resemble the malic. 

An acid has been procured from galls whidi 
differing from the gallic has been named ellayic 

Sugar. 

1255. Sugar seems to have been known in In- 
dia and in China from the remotest times. Duritii; 
the crusades the Venetians brought it from India, 
and carried on a lucrative trade in sugar with tlii: 
rest of Europe. It long continued to be iisi d 
only as a medicine ; but since it began to be cxr 
tensivcly cultivated in the West Indies, it now 
enters largely into the composition of our food. 
In the F.ast and West Indies it is extracted, by 
compression, from the arundo sacchiirifera, or 
sugar c.ane. In America it is extracted from tin 
acer saccharinum, or sugar maple, but in too 
small quantity for exportation. In Prussia, and 
other parts of Germany, it has lately been extrac- 
ted from the beet root ; though this source of it 
seems to be too scanty ever to rival the sugar cane : 
sugar is also found in a variety of other plants, 
in grapes, and various fruits. The methods by 
which it is extracted, and the various puritica* 
tions it undergoes before it is prepared for 
are detailed in another part of this work* 
Sugar. 

1256. Pure sugar Is of a white color, is no 
altered by the air, though in moist air it imbibes 
a little water. It has a strong sweet taste, but no 
smell. It is brittle, and easily reduced to pow- 
der. In the dark, when two pieces are ru ) ei 

against each other, they emit a strong pbo^ 
phorescent light. It is very soluble in wa e , 
which at 48*^ dissolves its own weight ot ' 
At the boiling temperature, water takes ® - 
quantity of sugar. When water is saturate ^ 
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stiffar, it is called syrup, which is ropy and adhe- 
sive, and when spread upon paper it forms a sort 
of vanish, which water soon dissolves. When 
svrup is concentrated by boiling;, and poured into 
n\uis which are kept in a room heated by stoves, 
so as to be scarcely supportable by animals, the 
suixar crystallises on small sticks jdaced in t!ie 
pans for that purpose. The crystals are usually 
four or six-sided prisms, terminated by two-si<led 
and sometimes by three-sided summits. This is 
called candied sugar. 

1257. 'I he alkaline earths combine with sugar, 
and superadd a bitter and astringent to its sweet 
tii'Jte. When lime is precipitated from it by sul- 
phnric acid, it recovers its former sweet taste. 
The fixed alkalis destroy the sweet taste of 
svrup more effectually than lime, but if they 
lie precipitated by alcohol the sweet taste is 
restored. 

12.58. The acids dissolve sugar, and the con- 
centrated acids decompose it. Sulphuric; acid 
converts it into water, ac(!lie acid, and a bulky 
residuum of charcoal, of a black color ; wliile the 
sulphuric is converted into the .sulphurous aci<I. 
Nitric acid converts it into the ma'.ic and oxalic 
acids, as stated when treating of these acids. 
j.i(]uid chlorine acid converts it into malic 
acid, and is itself changed into the common mu- 
riatic acid. Muriatic acid gas makes it assume 
a brown color, with a strong smell. 'I’he vege- 
table acids dissolve but do not seem to alter sugar. 
Alcohol dissolves from about a twelfth to a six- 
teenth part of its weight of sugar. When left 
undisturbed, the sugar separates in beautiful 
crystals. A moderate rpiaritity of sugar n;tards 
llie coagulation of milk, but a large quantity 
causes it to coagulate. The hydro-sulphurets, 
siiiphurets, and phos])hurets of alkalis and alk.a- 
line earths, decompose sugar, and change it into 
a substance resembling gum. 

12 . 50 . When heated, sugar molts, swells, be- 
comes brownish-black, and emits air bubbles, 
vvith a peculiar smell to which the French have 
assigned dm name of caromel. With a red heat 
it takes fire with a kind of explosion. Wlien 
distilled, it first yields water, then pyromucous 
acief which is merely a compound of oil and 
iaipuro acetic acid ; afterwards empyreumatic 
nil and a bulky residue of charcoal remains in 
tlie retort. IVIr. Cruickshanks introduced 480 
grains of pure sugar into a retort, and, aftiir 
heating them to rednes.s, obtained the following 
products : — 

Pyromucous acid with a drop or 

two of oil 270 grains 

Charcoal 120 

Carbureted hydrogen, and carbonic 
acids 90 

480 

12G0. From these experiments it is infei-'-ed 
that sugar is a vegetable oxide, composed en- 
tirely of oxygen, carbon, and hydrogen. The 
proportions Berzelius states to be 

Oxygen ... 49*4 

Carbon . . . 44*5 

Hydrogen ... 61 
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Sarcocoll, 

1261. It is said to exude from too paeiiea sar 
cocolia, a shrub which is indigenous in the north- 
eastern parts of Africa. It comes to PLurope in 
the shape of oblong grains, from the size of a 
pea to that of a grain of sand. Its color is yellow, 
and sometimes reddisli-brovvri, and it resembles 
gum-arabic, ft smells .somevvliat like arinise 
seed. It contains four dilfercnt substances, of 
wliieli the pure sarcocoll is by far the most 
abundant. The sarcocoll is scjiarated by solution 
in water and alcohol, when it assumes the ap- 
pearance of jelly. It amounts to about I'Jiths of 
the mass. When the liquor is evaporated, it 
assumes the ajipearance of brittle brown cakes 
like gum. Its specific gravity is 2' 1684. Its 
taste is sweet, but leaves an impression of bittcr- 
n<*ss. It £et;ms to be a eomponiid of sugar and 
gum, but partaking iiiore of the properties of 
sugar. 

1262. hujuoricc seems to bo a variety of sar- 
cocoll. It IS obtained, by expression, from the 
roots of the glycynvza glabra, a plant cultivated 
in the south of I'urope, and of Ibitain. The 
juice is thickene<l hy boiling. 1 1 comes from 
Spain in rolls, wrapjied in bay h'aves, ami is 
afterwards ^mrihed, and formed into small cy- 
linders, about the size of a goose quill, which 
are sohl under the name of refined liquorice. It 
is black arul glossy, and Ix'sides sugar, contains 
about a third of mucilage, ami some charcoal, 
which is not found in pure sarcocoll. Tliese may 
be regarded as varieti(;s of sugar, or rather sugar 
combined with other substances. 

1 26.3. Robiquet found the following ingredients 
in liquorice: — 

1. Starch 

2. (iluten 

3. l/ujuorice sugar 

4. Phosphate ami malato of lime and mag- 

nesia 

5. An acrid oil 

6. A substance like asparagin 

7. Woody fibre. 

Aspauac.i N. 

1264. This substance was detecti'd by \'au- 
quelin and Pobiquet in the juice of aspara- 
gus. 'J’he juice, having been .squeezed out, is 
evaporated to the conslsUnice of syrup, and set 
aside. X'arious crystals ap])ear, and, among 
others, those of asparagin are white and trans- 
jrarent, and have the figure of rhomboidal prisms. 
It is hart’ and brittle; its taste cool and slightly 
nauseous. Does not dissolve in alcohol ; in 
I ot water dissolves readily, but sparingly in cold 
water. 

(lUM. 

126.5. Gum and mucilage are commonly con- 
founded together, though llermstadt shows there 
is a shade of diflTcrence betwixt them, and that 
gum may be separated from mucilage by dropping 
into a strong solution of them sulphuric acid. 
The mueilage coagulates, while the gum remains 
dissolved, and may be decanted oft. Gum 
exudes in the form of a tasteless juice from a 
great variety of trees, especially from those of 
the mimosa species. VV hat i.s c.^lled gum arable 
exudes from the mimosa nilotica. It also exudes 

2 I 
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from the cherry, the wild clierry, and tlic plumb- 
tree of this country. It is usually in small 
pieces, like tears, hard, and so brittle that it can 
be reduced to powder. It is colorless when 
pure, but is fommonly of a yellowish tinge. It 
has neither smell nor taste, and its specific gravity 
varies from 1*31 6 1 to 1-4817. Exposed to the 
sun’s rays it becomes white. Its solution in 
water is called mucilage, which is thick and ad- 
hesive, and is often used to give lustre and 
stiffness to linen. When spread out it soon 
dries, and assumes the appearance of a varnish, 
but water soon renders it glutinous, or washes it 
away. When the water is evaporated, the gum 
is obtained unaltered. When its solution is ex- 
posed to the air, it soon becomes mouldy on the 
surface, but it may remain several years wiib/nit 
putrefaction. At last, however, the sm(;ll of 
acetic acid becomes perceptible in it. Kx])osea 
to heat, gum softens and swells, but docs not 
melt. Air-bubbles are emitted, it becomes black, 
and when reduced to charcoal emits a low blue 
flame. When entirely consumed, a small quan- 
tity of white ashes remains, composed chiefly of 
the carbonates of lime and potash. Concentrated 
chloride of iron dropped into a strong solution 
of gum, converts it into a brown semi-transparent 
jelly, which is not very soluble in water. Sili 
cated potasli produces a white flaky precipitate 
in solution of gum, while the liquid remains 
transparent. Tliis forms a very delicate test of 
gum in solutions. 

1260. Liquid potassa first converts gurn into a 
curd, and then dissolves it; but it afterwards 
reverts to its curdled state, l.ime-vvater and 
ammonia likewise dissolve gum, which may 
afterwards be separated little altered. Charcoal 
powder gives solution of gum a black color, which 
cannot be removed by filtration. But, if the 
charcoal be in great (pianlity, it retains the whole 
of the gum, and the water jjasses clear. 

1267. The vegetable acids dissolve gum with- 
out change. JSulphuric acid decomposes it, and 
there remains about twenty-nine per cent, of 
charcoal. Some tannin is formed with water and 
acetic acid. Strong muriatic acid forms a brown 
solution, from which some charcoal falls. If 
this solution be saturated with ammonia, evapo- 
rated to dryness, and the residue digested in 
alcohol, a brown substance is extracted, which, 
when evaporated to dryness, bears a strong re- 
semblance to sugar. Chlorine converts gum 
into citric acid. Nitric acid, with heat, con- 
verts it into sacclactic acid, malic acid, and oxalic 
acid. 

1268. Gum is insoluble in alcohol, and, when 
alcohol is dropped into its solution, the gum is 
precipitated in white flakes. (Jurn and sugar 
readily unite when both are dissolved in water. 
Alcohol dissolves a great part of the sugar in the 
mixture, and leaves a white substance composed 
of gum and sugar, resembling flie material of 
which the nests of wasps are composed. 

1269. Gum, according to Dr. Ure’s analysis, 
consists of 

Carbon . . . 35*294 

Oxygen . . . 58*823' 

Hydiogen . . . .->*833 
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Whether it contains a trace of nitrogen seem 
uncertain. ^ * 

1270. Besides gum arabic, there are various 
other species of gum in common use, as rruni 
Senegal, and gum tragacanlh, the gum of'’ tin* 
cherry and plumb-tree, &c. A mucilage also 
abounds in the leaves and roots of many'’ plants 
which might be extracted and used as 
The bulbs of the liyacinth contain so much'’mu^ 
cilage, that when dried they may be used as 
gum. George, of Petersburg, found that the 
stringy lichens yield a mucilage which lord Dun- 
donaid proposed to employ as a substitute for 
gum, and it is much used by the calico-printers 
for that purpose. The fuci, or sea-weei, yield 
a mucilage which seems capable of answering 
the purposes of gum,, 4 COuld it be deprived of 
tho.se deliquescent salts which the fuci imbibe 
from sea- water. 

1271. Gum, ill the state of mucilage, is a very 
nutritive food. It is often used as a paste ; and 
the calico-printers use great quantities of it to 
give consistency to their colors, and prevent 
them from spreading upon the cloth. For tlie 
same reason it is employed in the making of ink. 
It forms the basis, or vehicle, of many mixtures 
applied in medicine. 

Jelly {Vegetable). 

1272. If the juice of bramble-berries, rasj)- 
bcrr les, cuiTauts, and a variety of other fruits, be 
squeezed througli a cloth and .set to rest, part of 
it coagulates, ff the liquid part be poured, offi 
and the coagulum washed with cold water, jelly 
is obtained nearly in a stale of yjarity. Its color 
is that of the berries from wliich it was squeezed. 
It is scarcely soluble in cold water, but very 
soluble in hot water, and, when the solution 
cooks, it again coagulates into a jelly. If long 
boiled it does not afterwards coagulate. Tliis 
is the reason why, iti making currant and otlier 
jellies, if a sufficient quantity of sugar be nut 
added to absorb all the juice of the fruit, if they 
attempt to concentrate it by long boiling, it 
remains ever after li(]uid, and no jelly is fonned. 
Jelly combines readily with alkalis; nitric acid 
converts it into oxalic acid, with hardly separating 
azotic gas. Its ultimate analysis Ivas not been 
attempted. 

Ulmin. 

1273. We know nothing of this substance ex- 
cept from Klaproth, to whom a speidmen 
sent from Palermo in 1802, and he conjectures i‘ 
to be an exudation from the nlmus nigra. It is 
of a black color, resembles gum in being readily 
soluble in water, but differs from it in the solution 
not being ropy, nor forming a paste. It agrees 
with gum in being insoluble in alcohol and elher, 

and in being precipitated from aqueous .solution 
by alcohol in light brown flakes. The nitric acm 
and chlorine convert it into 4 resin, insoluble m 
water. In this respect it seems to be allied to 
the volatile or essential oijs, which are changed 
into resins by being subjected to the same pro- 
cesses. When burnt it emits little smoke or 
flam'e, but leaves a spongy charcoal, which, w icn 
burned in the open air leaves a little carbona 
of Doiassa. 


100*000 
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Tnulix. 

1274. Was extracted by Rose by boiling the 
roots of the inula helenium, or elacampane. The 
decoction, after standing some time, deposits the 
inulin in the form of white powder like starch. 

far as appears respecting this substance, it 
seems to be only a variety of starch, or starch 
combined with some other vegetable product, 
differing from starch in this in yielding none of 
the waxy matter which is formed when starch is 
digested with the nitric acid. 

Starch. 

1275. Starch is commonly made from wheat, 
and the process employed by manufacturers is 
to steep the wheat in cold water, the purest tliat 
can be got, until it bectines soft, and yields a 
milky juice when squeezed. It is then put into 
coarse linen bags and pressed in a vat tilled with 
water, which forces a milky juice through llii; 
cloth, containing much starch; and the pressure 
is repeated as long as the wheat yields any milky 
juice. The starch gradually falls to the bottom 
while the liquid gnidually ferments into alcohol 
and vinegar, partly at the ex])ense of the starch. 
The vinegar dissolves impurities, and the fer- 
mented liquor being poured off, the starch is re- 
peatedly washed with water. It is afterwards 
dried with a moderate heat, and during the dry- 
ing it splits into columnar masses which atl'ect the 
quadrangular figure- 

1276. Wheaten starch has a fine white color, 
witli an inclination to blue. It has hardly any 
smell or taste, and when dry is not injured by 
long exposure to the air. It falls in powder, Init 
forms a sort of emulsion with cold water; and 
forms a jelly with boiling water, which may be 
diluted by adding more water. When the water 
cools, the starch slowdy falls to the bottom. IJncii 
dipped into a .solution of .starch, and suddenly 
dried, act^uires a considerable degree of stillne.s.s. 
Hence one great use of starch is to convey a de- 
gree of stifi'ness, and a smooth skin to linen after 
it is bleached, and to linen clothes in tlie laundry. 
When the solution is evaporated to dryness, a 
brittle opaque substance is obtained, dilfering in 
appearance from common starch, probably owdng 
to a portion of water retained in its composition, 
if starch be expo.scd to datnj) air, its surface be- 
comes mouldy, and it acquires an aci<l taste. 

1277. The infusion of nutgalls combines with 
starchy and throws it dowm from ev(‘ry solutioii. 
1 he precipitate is again dissolved by healing the 
hquid to 120°. The solution of nutgalls and 
starch is transparent, and has nearly the color of 
the nutgall infusion. Thus infusion of nutgalls 
orins the best test of the presence of starch in 
any vegetable decoction. Potassa triturated with 
starch, and a little water, forms a semi-transparent 

9" more water, an opal colored 

solution is obtained, from which the starch m .y 
e thrown down by an acid. When muriatic 

1 aromatic odor is produced, 

‘^^ulphuric ueid dissolves starch slowly, with such 
f'^oltitioii of charcoal th^tif the quantity of starch 
At Hie compound becomes solid. 

the same time a smell of sulphurous acid is 
perceptible, shewing that part of the sulphuric acid 
recomposed. Diluted sulphuric acid dissolves 


starch with heat, without apparent decomposition 
as the starch may be thrown down by alcohol. 
Nitric acid dis.solres starch, without forming ox- 
alic acid, unless when assisted by heat, in which 
case both oxalic and malic acid are*fcrmed. In 
this respect starch dillhrs from sugar. Strong 
muriatic acid also dissolves starch slowly, without 
etfervi.'.sccnce. 

1278. When throwm upon a hot iron, stareli 
melts, swells, froths, blackens, ami burns witli a 
bright flame like sugar, but it does not explode 
like the latter. At the same time it emits much 
smoke. When distilled it yields acululous water 
empyreumatic oil, and much carbonic acid and 
cari>ureted hydrogen gas. The charcoal which 
remains is wholly consumed when buiiit in the 
open air ; a proof that it contains little or no 
earth. 

1270. Starch is found in a great variety of 
plants, and in dill’erent parts of ])iants. It is most 
commoidy fnurul in tlie seeds and bulbous roots 
of j)lani,s which are used as food. The seeds of 
seviml trees contain it as the clieslnut,horse-chcsl- 
nul, and acorn. Having already stated the mode 
by which it is obtained from wheat; we shall 
brielly enumerate the other sources from wliieh it 
is commonly obtaim'd. 

1280. PoUtiov aliirch is made by grating dow’n 
the potatoe, and placing the gratings upon a line 
sieve over a tub or vat. Water being poured upon 
them, washes through a great tpiamity of starch. 
After it lias time to settle, the acidulous liquor is 
poured off, and the sediment w^ell wa.slu'd with 
pure water. If the sedimtmt he sulKciently 
washed, it is starch of a much brighter color, and 
which goes much farther, tliaii w'heaten starch. 
Though heavier than w'heaten starch, it makes a 
much more beautiful hair powdi r. lii one of the 
late bad seasons wlien the starcli maimfuctorios 
anil the distillation from grain were slopped, and 
when a great part of the |)olatoe crop was I'rozcn 
in the ground by early frost, (leorge Robertson 
esq. author of the Agricultural Surveys of Edin- 
burgh and iMearns shires, made excellent starch 
from frosted potatoes. Having (irst cleaned tlnim 
he bruised them into a pulp, and tlujn treated 
them as above described. 'rhough the potatoes 
were not half ripe, he calculated they might yield 
.£50 value per acre in starch. This deserves the 
attention of agriculturists, a.s frozen potatoes are 
good for nothing else. 

1281. Arrow is a farina or starch, from tlie f<p- 
cula of the marantha arundinacia. Salop is the 
farina obtained from several varieties of the orchis. 

1282. Stm'CTis is a species of starch made from 
the husks and coarse particles of oat-ineal. The 
acid licjuor being poured oil, tin; starcli, with a 
portion of the acid, is boiled in a pot; after 
which it forms a coagulurn on cooling, well known 
in Scotland as a nutritive and agreeable species 
of food. 

1283. Sugi) is extracted from the pith of seve- 
ral species of p-alm trees in the Moluccas, Philip- 
pines, and other islands in the East Indies. The 
palm being cut into pieces, the wood is split off, 
one side exposing the pith in the hollow of the 
tree. Upon this cold water is poured and the pith 
well stirred, which separates the starch from the 
fibrous part; and what runs off is passed through 

2 I 2 
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a fine sieve or scarce. Tlie starcli is now allow- 
ed to settle, the water is poured off, and when 
the sediment is half dry it is granulated by being 
passed through a funnel. Jt is said to acquire 
its gray color by being dried by artific'al heat. 
Sago is well known as a very nourishing food. 

1284. CtLsmva is prepared from the roots of an 
American plant, the iatropha manihat. They are 
peeled and pressed in a sack composed of rushes. 
A juice is forced out winch is a deadly poison, 
and employed by the Indians to poison their ar- 
rows. This juice gradually deposits a white 
starch, which, being well washed, is innoccait. 
What remains in the sack is also chiefly composed 
of starch, and being dried in smoke, and passed 
through a sieve, from the starch thus obtained 
the cassava bread is formed, which is often 
brought to I'airope, and is biglily nutritive. Ta- 
pioca is ])repare(l from the same plant. 

1 The acid water [)our(.‘d from sowens, and 
wlral is produced by the starch makers, is gre«;dily 
devoured by swine who fatten u[)Ori it. Jt has 
also been lately discovered that the grains and 
dregs of distillers and brewers go much farther in 
faltciiirig all kinds of cattle, after they become 
sour, than when they are consumed in a sweet 
state. It has hence been inferred by rural econo- 
mists that all kinds of vegetable food, wliieli admit 
of it, shouhl be acidified before they are presented 
to animals. 

1286. lierzelius makes starcli to consist of 

Carbon . 43-481 

Oxygen . 40-4.5.5 

Hydrogen 7-064 

100-000 

Dr. Ure’.s proportions give rather more oxygen. 

IxDino. 

1287. This beautiful pigment and dyestuff is 
extracted from the le.ives of diflereiit species of 
plants, as the indigofera argentea, or wild indigo, 
which yields tlie best, though the smallest quan- 
tity; from the indigofera dispenna, or guatimala 
indigo; and the indigofera tinctoria, or 1-Vench 
indigo, which though of inferior (piality yields the 
largest quantity, and is hence generally preferred 
by the planters. The plants are annually raised 
from seeds sown in trenches about a foot asunder. 
In the W^!st Indies tliey are sown in March, and 
the plants are ready for cutting in May. Here 
four cuttings are often obtained in one year ; but 
in South America they require six months to attain 
maturity, and they seldom obtain more than two 
cuttings, often only on^^. 

1288. The plants are cut wit.li sickles and 
placed in a cistern about sixteen feet square, 
where they are pressed down with loaded planks. 
They are then covered with water to the depth of 
four or five inches. A fermei-Uition takes place, 
which liC Blond thinks succeeds best with a tem- 
perature about 80"^. The water becomes turbid, 
as.«uines a green color, while volatile alkali and 
carbonic acid gas are emitted. Much attention 
is paid to this fermentation, because if carried too 
far the color is destroyed, if checked too soon, 
much of color remains in the plants. When com- 
pleted, the liquor is let into a smaller cistern 
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placed below the former, called the battery, when* 
it is violently agitated by levers moved by machi. 
nery, about fifteen or twenty minute.s. Flocculi 
begin to appear, and the liquor seems curdled. 
A quantity of lime water is now poured in, whicii 
is supposed to prevent putrefaction, or to absorb 
carbonic acid gas, and hasten the deposition of 
the color. The pigment is now allowed to sub- 
side; after which, the water being drawn otf, it is 
drained in small linen liags, and then dried 
in .small wooden boxes in the shade. 

1289. Dr. Uoxburgh obtained indigo from tho 
leave.s of the merinm tinctoriuin, a tree very coin- 
inoii in Hindostan. He kejit tho leaves in a 
copper full of water, at the temperature of 100'^, 
until they assumed a yellowish-blue color, and 
the liquor a deep green color. After which tho 
liquor was drawn olf, and treated as in the former 
case. Several chemists have also obtained indigo 
from the isatis tinctoria, or woad, a plant which 
grows wild in many parts of this country, and is 
much used as a dye-stuff. They treated the woad 
in the same way as was just described respecting 
the indigofera tinctoria. Some think the ancieni 
Piets used this plant for dyeing their skins of a 
bine color. C'haptal elicited a blue color from 
goats-rue, sainfoin, chick peas and lucern, when 
lieated after the manner of indigo. But he was 
not able to precipilaU; the color, and he ascribes 
his failure to an excess of extractive matter, which 
causeil the liquor to froth, and kept the coloi 
suspended. 

1290. Indigo seems to have been known m 
the East Indies, as its name imports, from the 
earliest times. It was first brought to Europe, 
and its uses made known by the Dutch, in the six- 
teenth century. It may seem very strange that it 
was universally cried down as a destructive dye. 
Its use was prohibited in England by qucea 
Elizabeth, and the prohibition was not removed 
until the reign of Cliarles II. Colbert restricted 
the I'roiich dyers to a limited quantity of it. In 
Saxony it was prohibited, and the reasons as- 
signed ill the edict were that it wa? a corrosive 
substance, only fit to he food for the devil. It 
was aftcrvvarrls cultivated in Mexico and the 
West Indies, and these oountries long sup|)lied 
Europe with this article. Some of our pu- 
ligbtened countrymen have lately restored tli!' 
East Indian indigo to its ancient reputation, and 
it is now imported from the east in con.si(leruble 
quantities. 

1291. Indigo is a light, compact, friable sub- 
stance, of a deep blue color. The tints of its 
surface vary according to the manner of its pre- 
paration, between copper, violet, and blue. Ihc 
lightest indigo is the best ; and it is alway'» 
mixed with other matters, derived either from 
the plant, or from carelessness in its manufacture 
Bergman found the best indigo he could procure 
to contain the following ingredients : 

47 pure indigo 

12 gum 
6 resin 

22 earth 

1 3 oxide of iron 

100 
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Uie earth consisted of 

10-2 barya 

10*0 lime 
1*8 silica 

22*0 

(>ronst found a considerable portion of magnesia 
in the indigo he examined ; and it is probable 
the earthy ingredients vary in different speci- 
mens. Indigo, when freed of these extraneous 
matters, is a soft powder, of a deep blue color. 
It is not altered by air or water, though Bergman 
observed, that when long kept under water, it 
)iave signs of putrefoction. Heated, it burns 
with a bluish red smoke, and a faint white Hanie, 
and leaves earthy ashes. 

1292. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves 
it readily, *and the sulphate of indigo, thus 
formed, is called liquid blue. When much con- 
cerrtrated it appears black, but when diluted, is 
of a fine blue color. A single drop of the pre- 
paration communicates a blue color to many 
pounds of water. IJeate I sulphuric acid, or 
the acid in which sulphur has been boiled, dis- 
solves indigo more readily than the pure acid. 
If the sulphate be poured into boiling water it 
becomes green, but if into cold water it exhibits 
a fine blue color. 

1293. From the analysis of the precipitate 
produced in this solution by potassa and its sul- 
phate, Mr. (’rum considers it to be a compound 
of sulphate of potassa with a peculiar principle, 
which he names cerulin, and tlie precipitate 
itself he calls ceruleo sulphate of potassa. Ce- 
ruliu it seems has many properties analagous to 
tan. If the solution of indigo in sulphuric acid 
be kept till it has lost its yellow color, and be- 
come blue, the addition of water ])recipitate.s a 
purple substance quite different from indigo, 
irtiin the projierty jjosstrss'jd by this substance of 
hecouiing purple-colored on the addition of cer- 
tain salts, Mr. Crum terms it phenfccin. Heirry. 

1204. Nitric acid attacks indigo with great 
violence, unless it be largely diluted with water. 
^Mieu of the specific gravity 1*52, it sets 
indigo on fire. Upon 100 grains of indigo, 
Mr. Hatchett poured an ounce of nitric acid, 
diluted with two ounces of water. When the 
clferv escence began to subside, the liquid was 
evaporated to dryness on a sand-batli ; water 
being now poured on, formed a beautiful yellow 
solution, of a very bitter taste. It appeared that 
artificial tannin had been formed, which, when 
combined with indigo, forms this color. When 
four pmrts of nitric acid are boiled upon one part 
of indigo, it is converted into tannin, oxalic acid, 
ben/oic acid, and bitter principle. The other 
acids only dissolve indigo, as far as yet known, 
after it is precipitated from the sulp*»uric ; and 
with it they form a solution of a blue color. The 
fixed alkaline solutions, also, only act upon 
^udigo after it is precipitated from a pii;vious 
solution, 'Phe alkaline solutions are at first 
green, !>ut afterwards become yellow. Am- 
tnoiiia and tlie alkaline earths produce nearly 
tile same effects. 

1295. When indigo is mixed w-ilh bran, woad, 
•basil wood, and other substances which readily 
fenngnt, it acquirer a green color, and easily 


combines with lime or potassa. With inch mix 
tufes the vat is commonly prepared when indigo 
is used as a dye. See Dyeing, It would ap- 
pear that the blue color of indigo is owing to an 
e.\cess of oxygen in its com|)ositiori ; for such 
substance.s as powerfully attract oxygen, change 
it to green, to yellow, or render it colorless. 
When cloth comes out of the vat, it is at first 
green, but soon liecomes blue by alt raiding oxy- 
gen from the air. If the auent change it to 
yellow, it never recovers its first color, but the 
yellow remains permanent. Dti the other hand, 
when indigo is mixed with manganese, and other 
bodies which freely impart oxygen, its yellow 
color is clian'jed, or destroyed. Mr. Dalton’s 
analysis of indigo gives 


Carbon . . 

. 75*5 

Azote . 

7*7 

Oxygen . . 

. 12 3 

Hydrogen 

3*5 


1000 


For further information on the subject of indigo^ 
see the article Dyeing, and Phinting, (J.vlico. 

Dluten. 

129G, Beccaria, an Italian philosopher, first 
discovered, that if wheat flour be made into dough 
with a little water, and then kneaded and worked 
with the hand under a rill of water, or stream from 
a tea-ketile, .starch and mucilage are washed off. 
After the vv.ater passes ott’ clear, there remains a 
.substance called gluten. It is of a gray color, 
ductile and elastic, and may be drawn to iNveiity 
times its original length williout breaking. When 
made thin it is white, and very much resembles 
animal tendon, and adheres so tenaciously, that it 
is often employed to cement broken |)ieces of 
china. It has .scarcely any taste, has a peculiar 
smell, and after exposure to the air it assumes a 
brown color, and seems to be coated with oil. 
It ciries in tlie air, becomes hard, brittle, slightly 
transjiarent, 'issunios a dark, brown color, and re- 
sembles glue. Its fracture is then vitreous, or 
resembles that of glass. Fresh gUiieu obstinately 
retains a portion of water, to which it owes its 
elasticity and tenacity. After being boiled in 
water it loses both those properties. 

1297. It is slightly soluble in cold water, and 
is precipitated when the water is heated. When 
kept nioLst it swells, undergoes fermentation, and 
emits bubbles of hydrogen and carlwnic acid 
gases. At the same time it emits the smell of 
pulrifying animal bo<lies. Cadet kept it twenty- 
four days in a damp room. It first assumed a 
crust, which being removed, its interior was con- 
verted into a substance resembling liird-lime. 
Bouelle, jun. ascertained, that if it be longer 
kept in such a situation, it assumi‘Sthe smell and 
taste of chticsc. It is blown up with cells, 
which contain a liquor consisting of ammonia 
and vinegar, which is commonly found in blown 
clif?eses. 

1298. When kept some months under water 
it becomes sour and fetid, swells, gives out 
carbonic acid, and rises to the surface. Part 
of it is now dis-solved in the water, and, if sugar 
be added, the liquor becomes vinegar without 
fermentation, or admission of air. 
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1209. Tf the bird-lime gluten of (.adct be tri- 
turated with alcohol, and then mixed with a suf- 
ficient quantity of that liquid, a portion of it is 
dissolved, and the compound forms an excellent 
varnish for covering paper or wood. It may also 
he employed to cement china ; and mixed with 
paints, especially vegetable colors, it forms an 
excellent ground. When mixed with lime it 
forms a good lute, and linen dipped into it ad- 
nerca strongly to other bodies. 

1300. Acetic acid dissolves gluten readily, and 
the gluten of ("adet it renders fit for making a 
varnish, but not for mixing with colors. Con- 
centrated SLilf)hurie acid converts gluten into 
charcoal, with formation of water and ammonia, 
while infiammable air escapes. Nitric acid, when 
heated upon it, causes an emission of azotic gas; 
while oxalic and malic acids are formed, and oily 
flakes appear in the liquor. Alkalis and acids 
alternately precipitate gluten with considerable 
change in its <pia lilies. 

1301. iSIoist gluten, suddenly dried, swells to 
a great size. Dry gluten burns precisely like 
feathers or horn. When distilled, water conies 
over impregnated w'ith ammonia and ernpyren- 
inatic oil. The cliarcoal which remains is vvith 
difficulty reduced to ashes. While fermenting, 
its flames blacken silver and lead, showing that 
sulphur is present. Though its constituents 
have not been minutely examined, it appears to 
be composeil of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
azote. These circumstances have led to a con- 
clusion that it possesses all the properties of an 
animal substance. 

1302. Gluten exists in great abundance in 
wheat, and may easily be extracted from its flour. 
Sir II. Davy discovered a larger proportion of it 
in North American wheat than in English wheat. 
It has also been found in a great vaiiety of other 
seeds-, in tlio roots of many plants, and in all the 
leaves of plants which have been examined. It is 
found in the berries of many plants, such lus those 
of the elder, the grape, &c. Proust did not find 
any of it in the potatoij. This substance seems 
to be tlie basis of bn.ud, and of yeast. The vin- 
ous fermentation seems to be caused by the reci- 
procal action of gluten and of sugar upon eacJi 
other. When the juice of the grape is deprived 
of its gluten, it does not ferment into wine ; 
when this ingredient is restored it ferments 
readily. 

1303. Gliailine and ZimomCy (from Dr. Henry’s 
VAements.) VTom the exYicriments of M.Taddei, 
an Italian chemist, it appears that the gluten of 
•'heat may V>e decomposed into two principles, 

ne of which he has distinguished by tlie name 
if gliadino, from y\ta, gluten, the other zimonic, 
from ijn/ii/, a ferment. To se])arate them, fresh 
gluten must be kneaded witli rejicated portions 
of alcohol, as long as tliat fluid becomes milky by 
dilution with water Tlie alkaline dissolves the 
gliadine and leaves the zimome. 

1304. By evaporating the alcoholic solution, 
gliadine is obtained, forming a brittle, straw-yel- 
low, slightly transparent substance, with a weak 
smell, resembling that of .the honey-comb ; and 
when gently heated, emitting an odor similar 
to that of boiled apples. In the mouth it be- 
comes adhesive, and has a sweetish and balsamic 
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taste. It is pretty soluble in boiliag aloolbl • 
but the greater part precipitates as the alcohol 
cools. It softens, but does not dissolve in cold 
water. Its alcoholic solution becomes milky on 
adding water, and is precipitated in white flocks 
by alkaline carbonates. Dry gliadine dissolves 
in caustic alkalis and acids. It swells on burn- 
ing coals, and then contracts like animal matter. 
It burns with a bright flame, and leaves a por- 
tion of charcoal, which is difficult to be incin- 
erated. 

1.305. Zimome is obtained pure by boiling 
gluten in alcohol, or by digesting it in that fluid 
till it ceases to give out gliadine. There re- 
mains a shapeless mass, which is hard, tough 
destitute of cohesion, and of an ash-white color. 
After being w.ished with water it recovers its 
vi.scosity, and becomes brown when left in con- 
tact with air. It is specifically heavier than 
water. It does not ferment like gluten, but 
putiifies, exhaling a foetid urinous odor. At a 
boiling temperature it is soluble in vinegar and 
in the mineral acids. It combines with pota.ssa, 
and forms a kind of soap. Lime water, and so- 
lutions of alkaline carbonates, harden it, and 
give it a new appearance. It inflames when 
thrown on red hot coals, and emits an odor si- 
milar to that of burning hair or hoofs- Ajin. of 
r/iii. XV. 39. xvi. 88. 

1.30(1, iM. Taddci has since discovered that 
powdered guaiaciini is a test of the presence of 
zimome. When well kneaded with good wheat 
flour and a littU* water, and then exposed to the 
air, the guaiacuin becomes a very fine blue 
color. Starch does not evolve this color, and 
bad flour only in a very small degree. But when 
guaiacum is worked up with gluten, and still 
better with pure zimome, the color instantly ap- 
pears, and is a most superb blue. Guaiacum, 
however, does not become at all colored by zi- 
iiiome, unless the contact of oxygen be allowed. 
'I’he powtier of guaiacum is, therefore, are-agent, 
capable of detecting the injurious alteration which 
flour sometimes underg(X‘S by the spontaneous 
destruction of its gluten, and also of ascertaining, 
in a general way, the proportion of that principle. 
Quar. Jour. viii. .377. 

Ai.bumfn. 

1307. This name has been assigned to the 
whites of eggs, and to all glary tasteless sub- 
stances, which, like them, coagulate when heated 
nearly to the boiling point. In 1780 Scheele 
affirmed that many plants contained a substance 
analogous to curd. Vauquelin lately discovered 
that albumen abounded in the juice of the papaw 
tree, the carica papaya of botanists, which grows 
in Peru, and the Isle of France. Proust has as- 
certained that almonds, and other kernels from 
which emulsions are made, contain a substance 
resembling curd. Now curd and albumen seem 
nearly allied ; but, as we shall have occasion to 
treat of albumen under the head of Animal sub- 
stances, we forbear entering into a descriplm** 
of its properties in this place. 

Bitter Principle. 

1308. Many vegetable substances have an in- 
tensely bitter taste, and are used in medicine by 
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brewers, &c. Tliis is particularly the case with 
the quassia amara and excelsa, the common quas- 
sia of the shops, with the roots of the geiitiana 
liitea, common gentian ; the leaves of hurnulus 
lupiilus, the hop ; the bark and wood of spartium 
scoparium, common broom, the flowers and leaves 
of antherais nobilis or chamomile, and many 
others unnecessary to be mentioned. This has 
led chemists to suppose that the peculiar taste 
and effects of these substances were owing to a 
distinct species of matter, which they distin- 
i;uish by the name of the bitter principle. It is 
certain, however, that there are shades of differ- 
ence between the bitters extracted from different 
vegetables, and it is not certain whether the bitter 
principle have been obtained free of all extrar- 
neous mixture. 

1309. That which is considered the purest is 
obtained by digesting quassia some time in water, 
and then evaporating to dryness by a low heat. 
A brownish-yellow substance is left, somewhat 
transparent, without smell, but of a very bitter 
taste. At first it is ductile, but at last becomes 
brittle. It is very soluble in water and alcohol. 
It is only precipitated from solution by nitrate of 
silver, and acetate of lead ; and the last is used 
as a test to detect the bitter principle in li- 
qui.^ls. 

1310. A second species approaches, in its pro- 
perties, to artificial tannin, and is distinguished 
by striking a green color with iron, and liy pre- 
cipitating this metal from concentrated solutions. 
Bouillon la Grange found this species in the 
flowers of the arnica montana. It is also 
tliought to exist in the absynthium vulgare 
(wormwood), juniperus sabinus (sabine), ruta 
graveolens (rue), anlhcmis nobilis (chamomile), 
achillea millefolium (milfoil). 

1311. The third species is artificial, and it may 
be obtained by treating the white willow with 
nitric acid. Mr. Hatchett obtained it by treat- 
ing indigo with the same acid. It is of a deep 
yellow color, and of a very bitter ta.stc, is so- 
luble both in water and in alcohol, and possesses 
the property of dyeing silk, woollen cloth, and 
cotton, of a permanent yellow color. It pos- 
.sesses many properties of an acid, crystallises in 
elongated plates, and forms with alkalis crystal- 
lisable salts. With potassa it forms crystals less 
soluble than pure bitter principle, which burn 
like gunpowder when thrown upon ignited char- 
coal, and fulminate loudly with a purple light 
when struck upon an anvil. Ammonia deepens 
its color, and produces a copious deposition of 
fine yellow spicular crystals. It is probable this 
bitter is nearly allied to artificial tannin. 

Extractivf, Phincifle. 

1312. Chemists liave long applied the name 
of extract, or extractive, to all those substances 
which were obtained from plants by means of 
water, and which, after the water was evaporated, 
remained in a dry state. But the term is now 
taken in a more limited sense, and as the term 
formerly included gum, jelly, and various other 
bodies, it seems now restricted to siicli of the 
coloring matters of plants as can be extracted by 
Water. Rut as this extract ha.s not been obtained 
tn a pure slate, exti active principle is preferred, 


which indicates the substance which conveys to 
the extract its discriminating properties. 

1313. According to Ilermbstadt, this princi- 
ple is obtained in greatest purity by infusing saf- 
fron some time in water, filtering the solution, 
and evaporating to dryness. The solution, from 
whatever plant obtained, is always colored. Ex- 
tractive principle is soluble in water and alcohol, 
but not in ether. When the water is slowly eva- 
porated, the extract obtained is solid and trans- 
parent ; but when the evaporation is rapid it is 
ojiaque. It has always a strong taste, which dif- 
fers according to the plant from whicli it is ob- 
tained. In consequence of repealed solutions 
and evaporations, it acquires a deeper color, and 
ceases to be soluble in water. This is supposed 
to be owing to the absorption of oxygen from the 
atmosphere, for which this principle has a strong 
affinity. . If left exposed to the atmosphere, it 
putrifies and is destroyed. When chlorine is 
poured into a solution of this principle, a dark 
yellow precipitate is thrown down, which is in- 
soluble in water, but soluble in hot alcohol. 

1314. This principle unites with alumina, and 
forms an insoluble compound. This is the rea- 
son why alum is so much used for fixing colors 
upon cloth. The color is combined with somt; 
substance which decomposes alum, and the cloth 
being previously dipped in a solution of alum, 
when presented to the color in solution, a mutual 
decomposition ensues. The acid of the alum 
combines with the solvent of the color, while the 
color combines with the alumina, already ad- 
hering to the cloth, producing a triple compound 
of cloth, alumina, and color. Vor many opera- 
tions acetate of alumina is preferable to common 
alum. The alkalis readily form soluble com- 
pounds with extractive. Muriate of tin is often 
used instead of alum to fix colors, and it operates 
in the same manner. Rut it has been lately 
found that if tlie cloth be previously soaked in 
chlorine, and then dipped in a solution of 
extractive, the color becomes more effectually 
fixed in the cloth than if cither alumina, muriate 
of tin bad been employed. It would hence ap- 
pear that no other mordant is necessary to fix 
the colors of extractive, than combining them 
with oxygen. Many of the metallic salts com- 
bine with extractive, as well as muriate of tin, 
and precipitate it from solution. Most of the 
oxides produce the same effect. 

EH.'i. Mxtracts yit'ld, by distillation, an acid 
liquor impregnated witli ammonia. Lima causes 
their solution (o exhale the smell of ammonia, 
and ammonia precipitates from the same solu- 
tion, lime combined with insoluble extractive. 

It has been observed that this principle is morn 
abundant in old than in young plants. 7’here 
are doubtless various species of extractive, which 
differ according to the plants I'rom which they 
are dcriveri. Hut thnsn differences have not yet 
been sufficiently ascertained. Reside iilmin, the 
bitter principle, asparagin, inuliii, and other 
principles, to which we elsewhere refer, some 
modern writers include the following under the 
head of cxtfactive matter. Dr. Rostock how- 
ever, and others, have doubled whetlier after all 
there be any distinct principle to which the 
name of extractor extractive can be legitimately 
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applied. The substances to which we allude are 
hematin from lojfwood; polydiroite from saf- 
fron; picrotoxin from cocculus InJicus; nico- 
tiii from tol)acco; ernetin from ipecacuanha; 
mcdulUn, a name applied to the pith of the sun- 
flower; and funijin, a substance contained in the 
mushroom- 

Nakcotic Principi.e, and uk<m-ntly discovered 
VEGETA iai: Principles, ciuei ly of an Alka- 
line NATIIRfe. 

1316. It is well known that the milky juices 
of the poppy, the lettuce, and other plants, and 
the decoction of others, as of the leaves of the 
digitalis purpurea, excite slccj>, and, if taken in 
sufficient quantity, produce death. This led to 
a supposition that there is some peculiar sub- 
stance in these plants, which, tliouirh mixed with 
other materials, produces the effects described. 
To this substance was annexed the name of the 
narcotic j>rinciple. A substance being extracted 
from opium, which possesses these properticji in 
the highest degree, this substance was held to be 
the narcotic principle in the highest degree of 
purity. Opium is obtained from the papaver 
alburn, or white poppy, which is cultivated in 
Egypt, and in many of the Asiatic nations. The 
poppies arc ])lanied in fertile soil, and well wa- 
tered. After the seed capsules have attained 
nearly their full si7.e, longitudinal incisions are 
made in them during three or four successive 
evenings. Erom these a milky juice issues, 
which soon concretes, and being scraped off', and 
wrought into cakes, forms the opium of com- 
merce. 

1317. Opium is a tomgh brown substance, has 
a jjcculiar smell, and an acrid nauseous hitter 
taste. It burns readily and strongly, and is a 
compound of various substances, namely, sul- 
phates of lime and j)Otash, od, resin, extractive 
matter, gluten, &c. Digested in water, several 
of its constituents are dissolved ; and, wlicn it is 
evaporated to the consistence of syrup, a pre- 
cipitate appears, which is increased by diluting 
the solution with water. The ])recipitale con- 
sists chiefly of resin, oxygenised extractive, and 
narcotic princijrle. This being digested in alco- 
hol, the resin and narcotic principle only are 
dissolved. The narcotic princi])le falls in crys- 
tals as the solution cools, but still colored with 
resin. Ilut l)y repeated solutions and crystalli- 
sations it may be obtained toh mbly pure- If 
the residuum of opium which remains undis- 
solved by water, be digested in alcohol, a con- 
siderable portion of narcotic principle is obtained, 
combined with resin. This also may be purifieil 
by repeated crystallisations. 

1318. In its purest state, the narr-nic princi- 
ple is of a white color. It crystallise^ in rectan- 
gular prisms with rhomboidal bases. It has 
neither taste nor smell. It i.> soluble in about 
400 parts of boiling water, hut is insoluble in 
cold w'atcr. It is soluble in twenty- four jiartsof 
boiling alcohol, and in 100 parts of cold alcohol. 
Hot etli^r dis.solves it, but drops it when it cools. 
Heated it melts like wax, yields a yellow, acriil, 
and aromatic oil, some water, and -carbonate of 
ammonia. At last carbonic a*‘id gas, carbureted 
hyclrwgen gas, and ammonia come over. A 
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bulky coal is left, which contains some potassa 
It is soluble in all the acids, from which it b 
precipitated by tlie alkalis. 

13H>. Di^rosne tried it upon dogs, and found 
it to be more powerful than opium. Its bad 
effects were counteracted by causing the animals 
to swallow vinegar. Dferosne .supposes that the 
vinegar operates by dissolving the narcotic prin- 
ciple ; and vinegar is known to counteract the 
effects of opium wlien taken in excess. 

1320. The narcotic principle of opium, and 
other vegetables possessing narcotic power, has 
since the publication of Dbrosne’s Memoirs, been 
investigated by Sertiirner and Robiquet. R 
has been termed morphia. Sertiirner recom- 
mends that morphia be obtained from powdered 
opium; eight ounces rubbed with two or three 
ounces of acetic acid, so as to form a paste, with 
the addition of a little water; then let two op 
three pints inoro of water be added; strain the 
li<]uor; put into it a solution of pure ammonia, 
nnd then evaporate to one-fourth. During the 
jiroccss of evaporation a brown matter is thrown 
down, which is morphia. Eor another method, 
sec FllAIlMACY. 

1321. Morphia is ranged by some modern 
authors among the native vegeiablc alkalis. U 
seems to exist in opinin, comhined with a pecu- 
liar acid called the meconic acid, and hence the 
utility of ammonia in the prepaiaii'jii of it. bee 
Medicine. 

1322. .S/n/f/mm, an alkaline principle lately 
discovered in the bean of St. Ignatius, and nux 
vomica, and which it is said exists in a very 
pure state in the poison from the upas-tree, is a 
crystalline substance, white, »)f an intensely bitter 
flavor, and one of the most virulent poisons that 
have yet been discovered. 

1323. Jh'uciuov brucine. — This term has been 
applied to a principle lately obtained from the 
Angustnra hark. It is also a crystalline sub- 
stance, with a bitter but less acrid taste ibau 
morphia. 

1324. Dclpliia or <h ljthine is procurable from 
the seeds of the stavesacrc (delphinium stajihy- 
.sagiia). This is also a crystalline and alkaline 
])rinciple, with a bitter and acrid taste. See 
A7in. (/e Chi n. xii. 

132.'>. To an acrid narcotic principle rosirling 
in the menisperrnum cocculus, the name of picro- 
loxia has been given, which is also crystalline, 
ami exceedingly bitter. 

1320. Airojua . — It was found in analysing the 
leaves of the belladonna that they yielded a 
narcotic principle, somewhat like morphia in 
its properties. This, like the other alkaline 
principles, from vegetables, forms salts with 
acids; but it has been Observed that atropia 
demands an excess of acid for this combination, 
.‘JO that its title to an alkali is somewhat equi- 
vocal. 

1327. Atropia is an exceedingly powerful 
principle, producing even in its vapor giddiness 
and dilatation of the pupils of the eyes 

1328. The seeds of the veratrum sabalill3» 
the root of the veratrum album, and colcliicum 
autumnale, yield a principle called veralna, 
which is exceedingly ^rid without bitternes'* 
and very powerful in its influence upon the an»- 
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m&l system. From hyoscyamus, and digitalis, 
two concentrated and active principles have 
lately been extracted. 

1329. The cinchona bark gives cinchona and 
qiiinia, or quinin, and RcJbiquet has very 
recently described a peculiar principle from 
coffee, which he names cafca. These substances 
and principles will be enlarged on in other parts 
of our work. See Materia Medica, Pmarma- 
cY, and Medicine. 

Fixed Oils. (Vegetable). 

1330. Oils abound much in nature, and are of 
very extensive use in domestic economy, and in 
arts and manufactures. They were known at a 
very early period, are mentioned in the book of 
Genesis, and in Abraham’s time were used even 
in lamps. Cecrops is said first to have intro- 
duced the cultivation of the olive into Attica, 
iind to have made the Europeans acquainted with 
thfi use of oil. llonn r’s heroes used burning 
sticks instead of lamps. 

1331. Oils are distinguished into the fixed or 
fat, and the volatile or essential oils. The fixed 
oils require a higher temperature than that of 
boiling water to raise them in vapor. The vola- 
tile oils rise in vapor at a lower temperature than 
that of boiling water. 

1332. Fixed oils are highly inflammable; are 
liquid, or become so by a gentle heat ; their 
boiling point not under G00“ ; have a mild taste ; 
agreasy feel, and leave a stain. 

1333. They are also called expressed oils, be- 
cause they are obtained by compression from a 
great variety of vegetable, and some animal sub- 
stances. d'hose oils are found chiefly in the 
seeds of vegetables ; and Fourcroy remarks they 
are found only in the seeds of the bicotyledinous 
class of plants. The seeds of plants from which 
they are chiefly extracted are the fruit of the 
olive, tiic kernels of almonds, and of a great va- 
riety of Slone fruits; from linseed, rape-seed, 
hfinp-seed, pop])y-seed, and a variety of other 
seeds, from which they are extracted liy power- 
ful ineelianical compression. Fixed oils nmy 
also be extracted from beech-rnast, and various 
seeds of trees. Fixed oils are also obtained from 
animals, but lltese we are afterwards to notice. 

1334. The fixed oils are very mimerous, and 
they have all some shades of diftereiice from each 
other. Altliough we are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with their nature to decide positively, 
‘t seems extremely probable that the oil is the 
same in all, and that their differences are occa- 
stoned by extraneous matters in tlie composition 
of each species. 

Id35. All the fixed oils arf insoluble in water, 
hey are also lighter, and hence always fio.it on 
>0 surface of that liquid. They arc never per- 
fctly limpid, but always possess some degree of 
or. Nor are they perfectly fluid but possess a 
ogree of tenacity, and adhere to the sides of the 
vessel in which they are contained. I'hey all 
^qujre a Irgher temperature than water to make 
^oil,and the boiling point often varies in 
oerent specimens of the same oil. 

336. When distilled, these oils are partially 
; some acetic ;acid and water are, 
and a little charcoal remains in the re- 
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tort, while much carbureted hydrogen gas if 
evolved. The oil becomes lighter, more fluid; 
and has a stronger taste than before. Distilled 
oil was formerly dignified by the name of philoso- 
phical oil. 

13.37. When kindled in a state of vapor, fixed 
oil burns with a yellowish- white flame. The use 
of a wick for a candle or lamp, is to present a 
sufficiently small quantity, and irt; regular suc- 
cession, of the oil to the action of heat, that it 
may be converted into vapor ; and the flame 
forms a cone, the interior of which is filled with 
this vapor, which only takes fire where it comes 
in contact with the oxygen gas of the atmosphere. 
If the whole oil be raised to 600°, it takes fire 
spontaneously. When sufficiently cooled, the 
fixed oils are convert(;d into ice ; but the freezing 
point is various in difl'erent oils. 

1338. The linseed, nut, poppy, and hemp- 
seed oils, are the principal drying oils commonly 
used, and they arc employed in the preparation 
of paints and varnishes. To qualify them for 
these purposes, they are always boiled some time 
in an iron pot, during which process they are 
partially decomposed, and much watery vapor, 
and carbureted hydrogen gas is emitted from 
them. Their color becomes decyjer, and their con- 
sistency greater. During the boiling a little litharge 
is commonly mixed with them. For certain pur- 
poses they are set on lire during the boiling, and, 
after burning some time, they are extinguished 
by placing a lid over the pot ; after which the 
boiling is continued until they acquire the pro- 
per viscidity. By these means these oils lose 
their uiictuosity, and approach the nature of 
resins. But they do not become brittle, for they 
still retain a considerable degree of toughness 
and ductility. Burning them .some time is the 
most efl'ectual method for destroying their unctu- 
osity. 

1339. Nut oil is found to be the best for prin- 
ters’ ink, and next to it linseed oil. The oil is 
pul into a pot only half full, burnt for about half 
an hour or more, and boiled to the proper con- 
sistency. It is then called varnish; and two 
kinds, a thicker and a thinner, are prepared ; the 
latter to be mixed with the former, should its 
consistency be found too great. The varnish 
improves by keeping after it is prepare<l. It is 
ground with two ounces and a half of lamp black 
to every sixteen ounces of oil. Sometimes the 
black is extended with Syianish whitening, and 
sometimes reci?ivcs a small admixture of Spanish 
or of Prussian blue. That the oil has under- 
gone some change by the boiling and burning, 
appears from printers’ ink adhering to wet paper. 
But it is still very diflerent from a mucilage, be- 
<rause it does not combine with water, nor does 
it .spread or stain the contiguous paper. 

1340. The fat oils, such as the oil of olives, 
of sweet almonds, of rape-seed, of ben, &c. by 
long exposure to the air, become white, thick, 
and opaque, so as to resemble tallow. This 
happens much sooner when they are poured 
upon water, so to form a thin coating upon 
its surface. This does not happen when they 
arc excluded from contact with oxygen gas ; and 
hence it must be owing to the action, or more 
probably, the absorption of this gas. 
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1841. The fixed oils, when a«!sistcd by heat, 
readily dissolve sulphur, forming a reddish 
colored solution, which yields much sulphureted 
hydrogen gas by distillation. The s6lution de- 
posits the sulphur in octahedral crystals by slow 
cooling! When boiled in water, along with phos- 
phorus, .these oils also dissolve a small propor- 
tion of thg latter. The solution yields phos- 
phi^cted bylrogen gas by distillation, and 
appeiys luminous when spread on the surface of 

bodiiS. '. 4 . V ' 

. sthc fixed oils are agitated in 

wptef^'^he ‘inixtitre becomes milky, but the oily 
paptic^s soon separate and rise to tlie surface. 
X^^nt-ar^bic, or any mugilage, be prQ.scnt, the 
pil'^'^liPes'not separate, and the mixture becomes 
permanently milky. Such preparations are called 
• ^rnuli^ons, and they are commonly prepared by 
g^pdintf oily seeds, such as those of almonds, in 
wat^r, which contain both an oil and a mucilage 
to'keep'its.phj[ticles separate. 

1343 . 'fixed oils dissolve the white4l^ide 
of arsenifc ; and when boiled with the oxides of 
mercury, TAid, or bismuth, they form the tough 
compounds called plasters, which are used as an 
artificial ’Skin to exclude the air from wounds. 

1344. Phosphoric acid deepens the color of 
these oils,' and sulphuric acid first renders them 
black, afterwards converts them into bitumen, 
and at last decomposes them entirely, if its ac- 
tion be continued a sufficient length of time. 
The result is the formation of water, while char- 
coal 16 precipitated, and an acid evolved. But 
the action of this acid on these oils has not been 
sufficiently exaiiined. 

134.5. Thof ultimate components of olive oil, 
as givea’by Gay Lussac, and Thenard, are ; — • 

• 77*21 carbon. 

♦x (j .^3 oxygen. 

‘ • 1 13*36 hydrogen. 

f. . 

100*00 

1346ijThe volatile oils are so called from their 
volatilityla%they always rise in vapor at a lower 
ti^ippet‘atttr;^l tliati 212 °, or the boiling point of 
water.* Tliey are also called tjssential oils, as 
they wete |upj)Oscd to contain the concentrated 
suhstancQ of the plant from which they were, ob- 
tained. They are called, aromatic oils, from the 
fragrant >mqtt*w.lueh they exhale. 

1347. Beside these yiropprties', they are very 
combustible,' nearly licpiid as water, lhoii;.ili 
sometimes Viscid ; have an acrid taste ; are solu- 
ble in alcohol, imej* i/bperfectly in water; after 
evaporation tlwy leave fio stain on pajier. This 
last property enables us to judge ■wi’.ether they 
have been adulterated’ by a-iuixture of the fixed 
oifs, for if a dr^ evaporates from papvjr without 
leaving a stain^ they 're pure, if not, they are 
adulterated. . 

' 1348. Th^ vblalile spil^are'al mask all obtained 
fronv vegetgibles, thofi^sh^e few,' such as oil of 
iiiusk and others- qfitained ficom animals. 
Tlu.y are dnt*.iined >fVom aU* ^ai^ts of plaifts, 4bu 
root,' the bark; the woQid>. tb§ ptUe, the learves, 
flowers, fruits, and sepi^. .^i^But they ate never, 
found in those seeds wdlt^ yield fixed'dils- , t 
1349. They 1 ay dften bp obtained by simple 
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expres.sion, which is the case with oil of lemon."?, 
oranges, and bergainotte. But in general ihev 
are obtained by distilling the plants containing 
them, mixed with water, with a moderate heat 
The oil comes over along with the water, and 
floats upon its surface. In this way the oiPof 
lavender, peppermint, thyme, and various others 
which are employed by the perfumer, are ob^ 
tained. Oil of turpentine is obtained by distil- 
ling the juice called turpentine, which exudes 
from the juniper tree. 

13.50. Some of these oils are as limpid as wa- 
ter, and have no oily appearance, as oil of tur- 
pentine, oranges, lemons, bergamotte, roses. 
Some have a degree of viscidity, as oil of mace* 
cardamum, sassafras, cloves, cinnamon. Others 
gradually lose their fluidity, and become solid, as 
oil of parsley, fennel, aniseed, balm. Otliers 
when slowly evaporated, crystallise, as oil of 
thyme, peppermint, marjoram. Others soon 
acquire the consistence of butter, as the oil of 
nutmegs, hops and pepper. They are also of 
almost every color; and some which are limpid 
at first, become brown by age. Their odors are 
also so various, as to defy all description. In 
fact all the fragrance of the vegetable kingdom 
is contained in the essential oils ; and, vvben 
tliese are extracted, plants have no smell what- 
ever. A description of their odors wouhl there- 
fore b(? a description of the peculiar smell of 
each odoriferous plant. The specific gravity of 
theso oils is also considerably various, and it va- 
ries in the same oil at different periods of its age. 

1351. The vol'citile oils evaporate readily when 
heated jn the open air, and diffuse their peculiar 
odor; but they do not evaporate so readily in 
close vessels, unless water be prc.sent. Without 
this, they are apt to be decomposed, tliey lose 
their odor, and become darker in the color. 
NVhen exposed to cold, they freeze at diflerenf. 
temperatures, according to the oil. Some at 17“ 
are partially crystallised, and converted intootlur 
substances, one of which resembles benzoic acid. 

1352. When exposed to light in close vessels, 
their color becomes deeper, their consistency and 
specific gravity are incrcascil, as well as tlieir 
absolute weight. 'I'ingry thinks these effects .ire 
produced oy the fixation of light. But a.s the 
degree of effect is always proportional to the 
quantity of oil, and of air included in the ves- 
sel, it is more probably owing to the absorption 
of oxygen. 

- 1353. Dr. Priestley ascertained that these oils, 
by exposure to the air, absorb oxygen, and also 
absorb it from the air in close vessels in which 
they are kepjt. He a.scertained that oil ol tur- 
pentine imbibes a considerable quantity of ah, 
which can be extricated from it by means o* dj*- 
air-\flimp. By long exposure to air, the volatile 
oils lose their smell, become thick, and assume 
the appearance of resins. 

1354. Many of these oils, when dropped upor> 
sugar, which is., afterwards dissolved in w:iier» 
convey to the water their peculiar taste an 
smell. This solution is known by the natoe 0 
olco-saccharmn. Ti^y dissolve in alcoio» 
ether and the fixed oils. Oil of turpentine 
sblves slowly in alcohol, ?ind afterwards separ 
from it. 
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1355. When digested upon sulphur, at its 
melting temperature, they dissolve a portion of 
it acquire a brown color, with a disagreeable 
smell and taste. These solutions used to be called 
balsams of sulphur, and a portion of the sulphur 
crystallises on slow cooling. When strongly 
heated, these balsams emit such quantities of gas, 
as to occasion dangerous explosions ; and they 
should be managed with much caution. 

1356. With the assistance of heat, these oils 
dissolve a portion of phosphorus, though most 
of them part with it again on cooling. But if 
ten parts of camphor be rubbed and mixed with 
one part of phosphorus, this mixture enters into 
permanent union with the essential oils, particu- 
larly the oil of cloves, and the solution possesses 
the property of being luminous without taking 
fire. When the face, or hands are rubbed, or 
letters written with it, they appear luminous in 
the dark. This is what Boyle used under the 
name of liquid phosphorus. 

1357. The essential oils scarcely combine with 
alkalis. The medicinal preparation, called 
Starkey’s soap, is made by triturating oil of tur- 
jientine with potassa, and the operation is so te- 
dious and laborious, that there is reason to be- 
lieve the oil is converted into resin, by absorbing 
oxygen from the atmosphere before it combines 
with the alkali. With resin the alkalis combine 
very readily. 

1358. 'Jhe sulphuric acid first dissolves these 
oils, then converts them into resin, and lastly 
into charcoal. They may be separated from the 
acid in any of these slates by pouring in water. 
An acid soap may be formed by slowly dropping, 
and repeatedly stirring, oil of turpentine in sul- 
phuric acid. The soap separates from the mass ; 
b of the consistence of soft wax ; and soluble in 
^vater and alcohol. When this soap is decom- 
posed by an alkali, the oil is found to have been 
converted into a resin, and afterwanls unites 
with alkalis. 

T359. When concentrated nitric acid is 
poured suddenly upon any of the essential oils, 
it sets them on fire; but if the acid be diluted 
with water, it dissolves them, and converts them 
into resins, of a yellow color. Chlorine acts in the 
same way. 

1360. When these oils are burnt in the open 
they emit a clear bright flame, with much 

smoko. The smoke, being collected, is found to 
consist of carbotiic acid, water, and charcoal. 
I'rom these facts, combined with the eftects of 
supporters upon them, it is inferred that the 
volatile oils are composed of hydrogen and 
carbon, with various proportions of oxygen ; 
though no exact analysis of them has yet been 
attempted. 

1361. The volatile oils are much used intne- 

dicine, in painting, and perfumery. Oil of tur- 
pentine is much used to dissolve resins, and the 
solutions are applied as varnishes to various bo- 
dies. The oil of turpentine used m this way 
feadily evaporates, leaviA^ the resin in contact 
^•th the body to which it is applied ; or the oil 
ts oxygenated and becomes a resin itself; but the 
v^mish does not become brittle like the original 
i^sin. • 

*362. There is another class of oils which has 
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been distinguished by the name of empyreurna- 
tic oils, which agree in some particulars with the 
volatile oils. They are formed when the other 
oils are distilled with a higher degree of heat 
than the boiling point of water, or by the appHk 
cation of high degrees of heat to moist animal and 
vegetable substances, which are not known to con- 
tain any oil. They are supposed to be the other 
oils changed, and partially decomposed .by heat. 
They have a strongly fetid and 
smell, and an acrid and harsh . "^They 

combine, in small proportion, wdh >ji^r, aj^ are 
soluble in alcohol. It is from^’tl^e that 
spirits and other distilled liquids, deiji^-MrhaJt is 
called an empyreumatic Havor, w^ich"' h^ippene 
either when the still is too large, and . contains 
such an incumbent mass of liquid that the steam 
is compresse<l, and cannot freely fise from il§ 
bottom ; or when the nock and worm ' are too 
narrow to discharge the steam as fast as,it’i^ ge- 
nerated. In such cases the hcat'Afccumulates 
considerably higher than the vaporific, point, 
before it can be carried off by tlia- stham ‘ the 
fctill is said to be burnt, its bottom oft^i\ giving 
way ; and the spirits are impregnated with em- 
pyreumatic oil, formed by the accumulation of 
heat in the still. 

Bitumens. 

1.3G3. This name was formerly applied to all 
mineral inflammables, but is now restricted to 
substances wliich have a striking resemblance to 
vcijetable oils and resins. Indeed there* are 
strong reasons for believing that, if not all, at 
least this class of mineral inflam’mables, was ori- 
ginally derived from vegetables and ;^imals : 
and, on this principle, may, with propriety, be 
introduced into this part of our treatise. / 

1364. This class of bodies is subdivided( into^ 
mineral oils, and bitumens properly so called^ 'Ji'he 
mineral oils bear a most strikiiig fesen^lance 
to volatile oils, which we have just been discus- 
sing, and qj|ght to be classed with then^ ’ The 
bitumens area more numerous^ class of 'bodies, 
and Uiey seem to bear the satne relation ,fo the 
mineral oils, that resins bear to th|||LV<^ati^q 
oils. , 

136.5. The only mineral oil whosrir *,^?fd^^ 
have been examined^ is usually called ptlroleum, 
or rock oil, and sometimes coal oil; as it is ob- 
tained from fossil coal. It' is very VolaUle, and 
distills without alter^j^tion ; is usually or a yel- 
lowish-brown color, though^we hfive seen it rec- 
tified so as to be as limpid and as water. 

It has a very acrid taste f ^ disagreeable' 
smell. Its specific gravity Valhiesgfrom 0 730 to 
0-878. - It combines with alcolloli^her, die vo- 
latile and fixed oils, and possesses!, all the pro- 
perties pf a volatile oil. ^ 

1366. Ill its purest foriA pe^ircffliPl is usually 
called naphtha, in which state jV issues in great 
abundance ffoni many fissure;|> In i^lie ‘ rainewl 
strata, along the shores of the Caspi| 0 , and in 
Persia. It al^ ocx:urs in ^Oej'many, Italy, and 
various* parts of Kiirepe. it' is- often seen to 
fflrnl a white schm pij^wejsurfiice of water which 
issues frbm springs'iit iteV countty, and sorne-: 
tinies to ooze from f|ssttr)^ pf rocks, where it may 
bq collected in small quantities. In this staii^t ia 
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limped and colorless, but becomes darker by ex- 
posure to the air. 

1 367. Petroleum, and bitumen, were first ex- 
tracted from coal in this country, by lord Dun- 
donald, by distillation from kilns constructed for 
the purpose. Tlie product of the first distilla- 
tion is a thin dark colored liquid, consisting of 
petroleum combined with coal tar. By ex- 
]>osure to the air, part of tlie petroleum evapo- 
rates, the liquid thickens, becomes blacker, and 
acquires the coiisistonce of tar, and even be- 
comes solid if exposed a sufficient length of 
time. It would seem that oxygen is absorbed as 
well as volatile oil evaporated. But to inspis- 
sate his tar, lord Dundoriald subjected it to a 
second distillation, by which he seems to have 
expelled too much of the volatile oil, as his tar 
was rendered brittle like resin, and was apt to 
crack and fall off from the sides of ships on which 
it was laid. Perhaps it would have been better 
to have combined some fixed oil, or wood tar, 
with his inspissated tar ; or to have brought the 
tar of the first distillation to the proper con- 
sistence by combining it with resin. 

1368. In the sixth volume of the Asiatic Be- 
searches, 1-127, we have a very accurate descrip- 
tion, by Captain llirarn Cox, of a species of mi- 
neral oil, every way similar to the product of lord 
Dundonald’s first distillation, which flows from 
numerous springs near Amarapoorab, the capital 
of the Burmhari empire in India. They dig nu- 
merous pits for this oil, to the depth of about 200 
feet, and it yields a considerable income to the 
proprietors, as well as revenue to -the govern- 
ment. It oozes from strata of coal, and of dark 
bitumated clay, commonly called blacs in this 
country by the colliers. This oil is nearly as 
liquid as water when taken out, but by ex])OsuTe 
to the air and to cold it becomes of a darker color, 
and thicker consistency. It is combined with 
resin produced in this country, and used for 
the timbers of houses, and the bottoms of boats, 
which it defends from rotting, and from the at- 
tacks of insects. It is also burnt in lamps, and 
rubbed on the skin to cure cutaneous eruptions, 
bruises, and rheumatisms. The opodeldoc, so 
much extolled in this country for curing sprains, 
seems loP^be nothing else but purified coal- 
oil. 

1369. The bitumens, properly so called, are 
a more numerous class of bodies than the mineral 
oils. In general they seem lo consist of a resin 
ous substance combined with a greater or smaller 
proportion of mineral oil. ^Vben they first issue 
from the earth, tlicy are generally of the con- 
sistence of thin tar, but they bectune thick, and 
often consolidate, by exposure to ti.e air. 

1370. They .'jio of various colors, f>ut gene- 
rally brown black. Their smell is distin- 
guished by the name of tiie bituminous smell, 
and when they are heated, or rubbed, somewhat 
resembles that of swine. Tiiey become electric 
by friction; when heated they melt, and burn 
with a bright flame, and niiich s^noke. They 
are all insoluble in water, and most of them in 
alcohol ; but they are all soluble in ether, and in 
the fixed and volatile oils. They do not com- 
bing with alkalis, nor form soaps. The acids 


have little action on them ; but the nitric acid 
dissolves and acts upon them nearly in the sars^ 
way as it does on resins. 

1371. To this class we would refer the sea- 
wax, or maltha, found on the lake Baikal in Si- 
beria, which is white, and of the consistence ol 
white cerate, as Klaproth obtained a similar sub- 
stance by distilling wood-coal in Germany, 
Perhaps, also, the mineral tallow, described hy 
Kirwan, and said to be found on the coast ol 
Finland and other parts of Sweden, may be re- 
ferred to this class. Perhaps a white light sub- 
stance, called moss-tallow, which is found m the 
bottoms of peat bogs near Inverness and otliri 
parts of Scotland, may, also be a mineral hi- 
tumen ; though we entertain some suspicion ii 
may have been the tallow of cattle which had 
been killed by huntsmen, and dropped there 
when these bogs were woods, before the moss 
grew up. Though this substance has not been 
particularly examined, we may remark that it dif- 
fered from tallow in several respects, though it 
resembles it in soirn^ others, particularly m its 
melting and inflaming. 

1 372. By far the most abundant species of mi- 
neral bitumen, is distinguished by the name of 
asphallum or mineral tar ; and it is every way 
similar to the coal tar of lord Dundonald. Of tins 
there is a considerable lake in the island of Tri- 
nidad, which is so much hardened on the surface 
by exposure to the air that people can walk 
upon it, though it is liquid below, and still more 
fluiil when it issues from the mineral strata. 
This lake is supposed to have been the crater ol 
a volcano, which has been filled up by bitumen 
flowing from contiguous strata of coal. It 


abounds in Albania, and is supposed to have 
been the substance chiefly employed in preparing 
the Greek fire. It abounds also on the shores 
of the Dead Sea, in Palestine ; and was used in 
place of mortar, for building the tower and walls 
of Babylon. The J'^gyptians employed it in em- 
balming. It is said to abound in Persia, and 
several parts of Asia. Considerable (juanlities 
of this sTibstance often issue from the strata ot 
stone quarries in the county of Caithness. .At 
first it is nearly as fluid as water, but, by exposure 
to the air, it acquires a darker color, and the 
consistence of tar. By long exposure, it even 
becomes hard, and as black as jet. 

1373. The color of this bitumen is at first 
dark brown, and it always becomes blacker the 
longer it is exposed to the air. Its .specilic gra- 
vity varies from 1*07, lo 1'165, according to 
Kirwan. 

1374. Klaproth ascertained that the asplmUum 
of Albania is not soluble in alkalis, acids, water, 
or alcohol; but it is soluble in petroleum am a 
the oils, and in sulphuric ether. J ive parts o 
petroleum dissolved one part of asphaltuni, an , 
being gently evaporated, left a black 
shining varnish. The solution m ether was o 
pule brown red color, and being evaporate , 
reddish semitransparent fluid substance was c 


still insoluble in alcohol. . 

1375. A hundred grains of i ^ Ld- 

being distilled by a heat gradually raise o 
ness, yielded 
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Grains. 


'S6 cubic indies (German) carbiire jcd 

hydrogen gas . . .16 

A liglit brown fluid'(Oil, or petroleum 32 

Water tainted with ammonia . 6 

Charcoal 30 

Ashes 16 


100 

The ashes consisted chiefly of silica and alumina, 
with some lime, iron, and manganese. 

1376. As petroleum combined chiefly with a 
certain proportion of charcoal, forms bitumen, 
so bitumen, into whose composition a larger 
proportion of charcoal enters, forms mineral 
coal. Of this there are several varieties, but 
they may be classed under the general names of 
brown coal, and black coal. The brown coal 
has not been found in this country, but it abounds 
in some parts of Germany, and it contains some 
of the vegetable yirinciples unchanged. The 
black coal abounds in Britain, and it may be 
re'^arded as the source of her wealth and pros- 
perity. It is of two kinds. The flaming coal, 
which contains a considerable portion of bitumen 
in its composition, — and what is usually called 
blind coal, because it burns witliout flame, and 
has lately been called glance coal by Werner.- 
This is found at Kilkenny in Ireland, iu some 
parts of Ayrshire, in the isl-.ind of Arran, on the 
banks of the grand canal at Annfield, and differ- 
ent parts of Fifeshire, and in some districts of 
England. This last is charcoal, without bitumen, 
and hence it does not flame ; the flame of coal, 
like that of oil (1337) being owing to the com- 
bustion of bitumen after it is raised in vapor. 
Besides bitumen and charcoal, all thesci sous of 
coal contain a greater or smaller admixture of 
extraneous earths, and sometimes of iron, sul- 
phur and other substances. 

1377. When the flaming coal is distilled in 
lord Dundonald’s method, it gives out a vast 
quantity of heavy inflammable air, or carbureted 
hydrogen gas; a bituminous oil, at first fluid, 
but gradually changes to the consistence of tar ; 
a,nd water impregnated with ammonia. Ixird 
Ihiiulonald has applied the oil to tlie making of 
V utiishes. The residue is coak, or mineral char- 
coal, which yields a strong and steady heat, and 
is of great use hi various manufactures. 

1378. Mineral caoutchouc is anotiier species 
of bitumen, only found in Derbyshire. It is so 
Called from its resendjlance to vegetable caout- 
chouc, or Indian rubber. It clfaces pencil marks 
froui paper, but stains it a little. It is elastic, 
of a dark brown, and sometimes of a red color. 
It resists all liquid menstrua, but dissolves in 
olive oil, according to Delamethcrie. Klaproth 
found it dissolved in petroleum, the solution 
oeiiig of a bright yellow color, and transparent. 
It burns with a bright flame, and melts by heat, 
fctainlng its tenacity after melting, which is not 
|he case with Indian rubber. After being melted 
It dissolves in oils.' 

1379. There is another bituminous substance 
connected with the Bovey coal in Devonshire, 
to which Mr. Hatchett assigned the name of resin- 
*isphaltum, and whose chemical properties he ex- 
Junined.' — It is of a pale ochre yellow color; brit- 
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tie, and fracture vitreous; specific gravity 1*135 
It burns with a bright flame, and emits a fragrant 
odor, at last tainted with a bituminous smell. It 
melts, and after cooling, is black, brittle, and 
fracture vitreous. Water does not act upon it; 
but a portion dissolves in alcohol, potassa, and 
nitric acid ; what dissolves having the properties 
of a resin, and the insoluble part of aii asphaltum. 
Mr. Hatchett found it composed of 
Resin 55 

Asphaltum 41 
Earths 3 

99 

Wax. 

1380. It is well known that bees possess the 
power of forming wax, which Huber ascertained 
they can do from honey or sugar. But this sub- 
stance is also a vegetable product, and some 
plants yield it in such abundance that it might 
1)6 profitably extratited from them. It coats the 
surface of the leaves of many trees, and the le-avcs 
being bruised, and digested, first in water then 
in alcohol, until all that is soluble in these liquids 
bn extmeted from them, the insoluble part is 
mixed with six limes its weight of pure ammo- 
niacal solution, which dissolves the wax. The 
solution being filtered, the ammonia is satur'dted 
with diluted sulphuric acid, with constant stir- 
ring, which precifntates the wax in yellow pow- 
der. After being well washed, it is melted over 
a gentle fire. 

1381. Wax is bleached, and acquires a pure 
white color, by exposing it in thin slices to the 
atmosphere. It has then hardly any smell, and its 
specific gravity is from 0*8203 to 0*9662. It is 
insoluble in water; melts at 1.55'^. At a greater 
heat it boils and flies ott’ in vapor. An ig- 
nited body sets tlu; vapor on fire, and this pro- 
perty renders wax very useful for making candles. 
Wax is soluble in boiling alcohol, and in heated 
ether. With the fixed oils it forms the compound 
called cerate, mucli used by surgeons, and whose 
consistency varies according to the proportion of 
oil. It also dissolves in heated oil of turpentine, 
and other volatile oils, and a part precipitates on 
cooling. With the fixed alkalis it' forms soap, 
and with volatile alkali a soapy emulsion, scarcely 
soluble in water. The acids have little action on 
wax, and chlorine only bleaches, or renders it 
while. Hence wax is much employed as a lute 
to confine acids in vessels. From an experiment 
of Lavoisier it would appear tlvat wax is com- 
posed of 

82-28 parts carbon 
17-72 hydrogen 


100-00 

Ft probably contains also a portion of oxygen. 
As the absorption of oxygen renders the fixed 
oils concrete, wax is supposed to be a fixed oil 
which has become concrete by being saturated 
with oxygen. 

1382. In Louisiana, and other parts of North 
America, a pale green wax is obtained from the 
berries of the myrica cerifera, which are boiled 
and squeezed in water. The wax is melted, and 
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swims on the surface, where it is skimmed off. 
The Chinese extract wax from various vegetables; 
and it is now thought to be a very abundant pro> 
duct of the vegetable kingdom. 

Camphou. 

1383. Neumann first demonstrated this to be 
a distinct vegetable substance. It has long been 
known in the East, and was first brought to Eu- 
rope by the Arabians. It is obtained in Japan 
by distilling the wood of the laurus camphora, in 
large iron pots, along with water. To the pots 
are fitted earthen heads stuffed with straw. The 
camphor sublimes, and concretes upon the straw. 

. The Dutch subject it to a second sublimation in 
glass vessels of a turnip shape, having a small 
mouth covered with paper. When sublimed in 
close vessels it <rrystallises in hexagonal plates, 
or pyramids. 

1384. Refined camphor is a white brittle sub- 
stance, of an acrid taste, and aromatic odor. Its 
specific gravity is 0-9887. It is so volatile that 
when exposed in open vessels in hot weather, it 
goes entirely off in vapor. It is insoluble in 
water, but communicates to it its peculiar smell. 
Rectified alcohol dissolves three-fourths of its 
weight of camphor, which is precipitated by add- 
ing water. When camphorated alcohol is dis- 
tilled, the spirit passes over first, leaving the 
camphor ; and this affords an easy way of puri- 
fying camphor. Camphor is also soluble in the 
fixed and volatile oils. Acids dissolve carnjdior 
with effervescence, and it may be precipitated 
from the recent solution unalti:red. Mr. Hat- 
chett, by digesting .sulphuric acid on camphor, 
and afterwards di.stilling the compound, con- 
verted it into a yellow oil, charcoal, and a resinous 
substance resembling artificial tannin. Nitric 
acid converts camphor into a yellow substance 
resembling cil, vvbieli is called oil of camphor. 
With acetic acid it forms the compound called 
aromatic vinegar. 

138.5. When suddenly heated, camphor melts 
at 300°, according to \’enturi, and at 421° ac- 
cording to Romini. It is very inflammable, and 
burns with much flame, without leaving a resi- 
duum. It even burn.s on the surface of water. 
Bouillon la (jrange thinks camphor is composed 
of volatile oil and charcoal, and that its ultimate 
ingredients are carbon and hydrogen, the pro- 
portion of casbon being much greater than in oils. 

1386. Camphor has been found to exist in all 
the volatile oils that have been examined, and is 
supposed to communicate to them their peculiar 
smell. If a volatile oil be exposed to the air at 
a temperature between 2-i° and .54°, part of the 
oil evaporates, and camphor crystal l ^es. Or if 
the oil be distilled in a water-bath some degrees 
below the boiling point, until it third of the oil is 
forced over, camphor is found cryst.dlised in the 
still. If this be removed, and the oil 3'4;ain «lis- 
tilled, mor^ camphor crystallises; and in this 
way all the camplior may be separated from the 
oil. The camphor thus obtained is purified by 
mixing it with a little dry lime and .subliming it. 
This differs from common carnphorin not form- 
ing a liquid solution with the sulphuric and the 
nitrid acidr. ; and it is precipitated from the 
latter acid in a glutinous mass. 
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1387. Mr. Kind, of Eutin, having passed a 
stream of muriatic acid gas through oil of tur. 
pentine, in a Woulfe’s bottle, converted nearly 
one-half of live oil into camphor. The proper- 
tion of gas which answers best is what can be 
separated by sulphuric acid and heat from a 
quantity of common salt equal in weight to the 
oil of turpentine employed. 

1388. Camphor is much used in medicine. 
It proves destructive to many species of insects* 
and the gall-plant, which contains camphor, is 
commonly called flea-bane in this country, from 
the use to which it is sometimes applied. 

Bian-LiME. 

1389. This viscous substance exudes from the 
bark and leaves of several plants. It i.s said to 
abound in the berries of the misletoe. It is 
usually prepared by boiling the middle bark of 
the holly, seven or eight hours, until it become.s 
soft. It is then put into a hole in the earth 
covered with stones, and left to ferment or rot 
for a fortnight or three weeks. This fermenta- 
tion changes it to a mucilaginous consi.stency; 
and it is now pounded to a paste in mortars, and 
well washed with river water. It is soluble in 
ether, and in boiling alcohol. Its color i.s greeli- 
isli, its flavor sour, its consistence gluey, stringy, 
ami tenacious. It has lienee been much em 
ployed in catching .small birds. It reddens ve- 
getable blues. It softens, but does not dissolve 
in boiling water. Concentrated solution of pol- 
assa forms a species of soap with bird-lime 

Resins. 

1390. Resin.s derive their name from com- 
mon rosin, which is the most abundant of any of 
this clas.s of substances. Resins are supposed to 
have the same relation to the volatile which wax 
has to the flxed oils, and to be formed in conse- 
quence of a combination of oxygen with volatih; 
oils. Accordingly when a volatile oil is long 
exposed to the air it acquires the properties of a 
resin, in conserpicnee, it is thought, of its com- 
bining with oxygen. The same change takes 
place more rapidly when oil of turpentine is 
expo.sed to chlorine. U is soon converted 
into a yellow re.sin. Re.sins often exude spon- 
taneously from trees, or flow from urtiticial 
wounds. They are freipiently at first tornbiiicd 
with a volatile oil from which they are separated 
by distillation. They are solid brittle substances, 
commonly of a yellow color. Their taste re- 
sembles that of volatile oils, but they have no 
smell unless they contain foreign ingredients. 
They are all heavier than water. They are all 
non-conductors of electricity, and by friction are 
electrified negatively. 

1391. When heated they melt, and when ig- 

nited they burn with a yellow flame, emitting at 
the same time much smoke. They are insoluble 
both in hot and in cold water, but 'when they are 
melted in water, or combined with volatile oi 
and distilled with water, they become opaque 
and less brittle than formerly. This every s oa- 
maker knows who prepares his rosin by wor mo 
it in warm water. - 

1392. ITiey arc, with only two excepbons, 
luble in alcohol, especially when it is he > 
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^Ijich takes up about one-third of its weight of 
resin. If alcohol be distilled off, the resin 
remains unchanged. Or if water be poured into 
the solution, the resin fulls in the state of a white 
powder. They are also soluble in sulphuric 
ether. Most of them are soluble in the fixed 
oils, and especially in the drying oils. They are 
also generally soluble in oil of turpentine and 
other volatile oils. They are soluble in the fixed 
alkaline solutions, and hence the soap manufac- 
turers put a quantity of rosin in their soap, which 
gives it a yellow color, a peculiar smell, and ren- 
ders it more soluble in water. In volatile alkali 
they only form an imperfect solution. 

1393. Mr. Hatchett first discovered that resins 
are soluble in acids. Sulphuric acid being 
poured on them in powder, first dissolves the 
resins, and, by the assistance of heat, gradually 
converts them into artificial tannin and charcoal, 
which burns like mineral coal. The compound 
being washed, and the tannin separated by alco- 
hol and water, from 100 grains o-f the following 
resins, Mr. Hatchett obtained the following pro- 
portions of charcoal by this process ; 

Copal ... 67 grains 

Mastich . . 66 

Elemi ... 63 

Tacamahac . 62 

Amber ... .56 

Resin ... 43 

The same bodies when exposed to a red heal in 
close vessels yield very little charcoal. The fol- 
lowing is the quantity obtained by Mr. Hatchett 
irom^lOO grains of several of them : 

Mastich . . 4-.50 grains 

Amber . . 3'.50 

Resin . . . 0 65 

1394. Nitric acid of the specific gravity 1-38, 
dissolves resin with the assistance of heat, and 
changes its nature. It is precipitated by water. 
If tlie acid be in sufficient quantity, and be long 
digested on a resin, a yellow viscid substance is 
"iitained which is equally soluble in water and 
iilcoiiol. At last the nitiic acid converts resin 
iiiio artificial tannin. Muriatic acid also dis- 
solves resins slowly. Mr, Hatchett recommends 
iicetic acid as an excellent solvent of resins for 
vegetable analysis. 

1395. By destructive distillation resins yield 
carbureted hydrogen gas, carbonic acid gas, some 
acidulous water, and much empyreuinatic oil. 
When volatile oil is exposed to the air it is partly 
converted into resin, partly into the benzoic or 
cutnphoric acids, while a portion of water i.s also 
lornied. It has hence been ii^ferred that resin 
consists of volatile oil, combined with oxygen, 
jind deprived of a portion of its hy<lrogen. To 
‘|‘''vv if any substance contains resin, pour sul- 
phuric ether upon it in powder, and expose it to 
yc light. If resin be present, the other will 
S'lSume a brown color. \Ve shall now enume- 

^ of the more useful resins. 

^ .1396. Rosin is obtoined from the pinus sylves- 
‘“'s, or Scotch fir, from the pinus abies, or spruce 
ha lf • ^he larix, and balsatnea. When the 
rk IS gripped from the fir trees in winter, they 
come encrusted with a white brittle substance, 
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consisting of rosin united to a small portion of 
oil. The yellow rosin is made by melting and 
agitating this substance in water, and it is more 
ductile than the others because it contains a small 
portion of oil. The larix yields Venice turpen- 
tine, the balsamea the balsam of Canada. 

1397. Mastich is obtained from the pistacea 
lentiscus, a tree which grows in the Levant, and 
particularly in the island of Chios. Transverse 
incisions are made in the tree, from which a juice 
exudes, winch concretes into this re.sin. It con- 
tains nearly a fifth of caoutchouc, from which the 
resin may be separated by solution in alcohol. 
It is chewed in Turkey, as we chew tobacco, and 
is often employed by surgeons to fill up the va- 
cuities of carious teeth. 

1.398. Sandin\tcli is obtained from the juni- 
perus communis, or common juniper. It exudes 
spontaneously, and is soluble in about eight 
times its weight of water, but is not soluble in 
tallow or oil. It is also soluble in acids and 
alkalis. 

1399. Elemi is obtained from the amyris ele- 
mifera, a tree which grows in (’anada, and Spa- 
nish America. Incisions being made in the 
bark, during dry weather, the resin exudes, and 
is allowed to harden in the sun. It has a strong 
and fragrant smell, which gradually diminishes. 

1 400. Tacamahac is obtained from the fagara 
octandra, a tree which grows in America. It has 
an aromatic smell, and is soluble in alcohol, but 
not in water. 

1401. Anirnt is obtained from the hymenaea 
courbaril, or locust tree, which grows in North 
America. It very much resembles copal, but is 
easily soluble in alcohol, which copal is not. It 
is much employed in making varnishes, owing 
to its solubility in alcoliol. 

1402. iMdunum or lahdanum exudes from the 
cistus creticus, a shrub which grows iu Syria and 
the Grecian islands. Water dissolves about one- 
twelfth of it, which seems to he gum. Pan of 
tile remainder is soluble in alcohol. It gene- 
rally contains about onc-fourth of its weight of 
extraneous matters. 

1 103. Botany Bay resin is obtained from the 
acarois rosinifera, a singular sort of tree which 
grows near Botany Bay, and other parts of New 
South Wales. It exudes spontaneously, or from 
wounds made in the bark of the tree. Two- 
thirds of it are soluble, by digestion, in alcohol. 
The remaining third is extractive matter soluble 
in water, and woody fibre. It is partially solu- 
ble in alkaline solutions, and it burns like rosin. 

1404. Black poplar resin was first pointed out 
by Schrmder, who obtained it from the buds of 
liie black poplar, by boiling them iu water, and 
afterwards pressing them. The buds yield about 
one-fourtli of their weight of this resin, which is 
vety similar to the resin of Botany B.ay. 

140.5. Green resin constitutes the coloring 
matter of the leaves of trees, and ot almost all 
plants. It is insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol, by which it may be extracted from the 
leaves of plants. If the leaves be immersed in 
chlorine they soon assume a withered appearance, 
blit the coloring matter acquires the properties of 
resin in greater perfection. 

1406. Copal is said to be obtained from the 
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rhus copallinum, a tree which abounds in several 
parts ot North America. It is said also to be 
i^roduced from various trees in Spanish America, 
li Is a white substance, sometimes opaque, often 
nearly transparent# It has long been reckoned a 
gum, because it is of difficult solution in alcoliol, 
oil of turpentine, and in the fixed oils. But it 
melts when heated, and, as Mr. Hatchett dis- 
covered, is soluble in acids and in alkalis. With 
nitric acid it forms artificial tannin, and exhibits 
all the usual properties of the resins. It is there- 
fore now classed with the resins. If copal be 
suspended by a thread above the surface of alco- 
hol, in a close vessel, well corked, and the alcohol 
raised in vapor by the heat of a sand-bath, the 
copal melts, and drops like oil into the alcohol, 
and is suddenly dissolved. After the drops cease 
to be dissolved by the alcohol, it is unnecessary 
to continue the jiroccss, because the alcohol is 
now saturated with the copal. By a similar 
process copal may be combined with oil of tur- 
pentine. (.'opal was first used as an ingredient 
in varnishes by the French. It afterwards found 
its way into Holland, where the mode of pre- 
paring it was much improved. But the modes 
by whicii it is prepared have hitherto been kept 
a secret among workmen, and arc hardly known 
in the British Isles. 

1407. /mc. — Though this substance has long 
been known in the arts, little is ascertained res- 
pecling its origin. It is said to be deposited on 
various species of trees in the I'ast Indies, by an 
insect called chremes lacca. It seems to form 
the nests of the.se insects, and it appears doubt- 
ful whether it be formed in their bodies, or be 
merely an exudation occasioned by their punc- 
tures in the tree. Jn its original state it is called 
stick-lac, which is of a deep red color. Wlien 
broken and boiled in water, the water dissolves 
a great part of this coloring matter, and the de- 
coction is used as a red dye. What remains 
undissolved is called seed-lac, which is of a 
brown color. Alcohol disstilves the greatest part 
of what the water has left. What the w.ater leaves 
molts by heat, and, beirur formed into thin plates, 
is known under the name of shell-lac. 

1408. To Mr. Hatcliett we are indebted for 
an accurate analysis of the three species of lac, 
and the following table exhibits ■his results in 
parts of a 100. 


Table. 


Stick Lac. 

Seed Lar. 

Shell Lac. 

Resin . . . 

68 

88-5 

90-9 

Coloring matter 

10 

2*5 

0-5 

Wax . . . . 

6 

4 5 

4-0 

Gluten . . . 

55 

2-0 

2-0 

Foreign bodies 

6-5 



Loss . . . . 

40 

2-5 

1-8 


100-0 

100-0 

100 0 


1409. Lao is of very extensive use in India. 
In Europe, besides furnishing a red dye, it forms 
ihe basis of sealing-wax. Black wax is formed 
by melting certain proportions of shell lac with 
oil of turpentine, and stirring into the solution a 
sufficient quantity of ivory black. Red wax is 
lonned in the same manner, with vermilion, to 


give the color. A portion of bleached bees-^wv 
is often used to save the expense of lac. Tr 
substance also makes a conspicuous figure int!'* 
composition of varnishes. A solution of loo 
grains of lac in four ounces of water, in which 
twenty grains of borax are also dissolved, and a 
sufficient quantity of lamp black is stirred in the 
mixture, constitutes Chinese ink. 

1410. is thought to be of vegetable 
origin, and, though it differs from resin in some 
particulars, it agrees with it in most of its nro- 
perties. It is a light, hard and brittle substance 
of a yellow color, and nearly transparent! 
Though usually tasteless, and without smell it 
emits a fragrant odor when pounded or heatLl 
It cannot be melted without losing weight, aruf 
clianging its appearance. In a strong heat it 
burn.s, leaving a small quantity of ashes. It is 
not .soluble in water, but dissolves after loni’^ 
digestion, in alcohol. A residuum is left, wliidi 
is not acted on by alcohol. A boiling solution 
of the fixed alkalis converts amber into soap. It 
is also soluble in weak solution of potash, after 
very long digestion. Sulphuric acid converts it 
into a black resinous substance. Nitric acid 
with heat, exhibits the sume phenomena with u 
as with the other resins, it only combines \tiili 
the fixed and volatile oils after being roasted, or 
meltefl by heat. In this case the solution forms 
amber varnish. 

1411. Hfsin from bitumen. — Mr. Hatcliett 
ascertained that when mineral bitumen, such as 
that which is distilled from pit-coal, is digested 
in nitric acid, it acquires the properties of a 
resin. lt.s fracture is then dark brown, and it 
acquires a resinous lustre. 

Varnishes. 

1412. As resins form the basis of varnishes, it 
may not be improper to conclude this branch of 
the subject with a short account of those wliidi 
are in most frecjuent use. The oljoct of var- 
nishes is to prevent the action of air and water 
on the varnished bodies. In most cases it is 
also desirable that they should be transparent, so 
as not to obscure the colors of the liodies to 
which they arc applied. They should not crack 
nor scale off', and they should be susceptible oi a 
fine poli.sb. It is also necessary that the solvent 
of the resin used as a varnish, should be capabh; 
of drying. The solvents usually employed in 
making varnishes are alcohol, which forms what 
are called drying varnishes, volatile or essential 
oil, which forms wluit are called essential var- 
nishes, and the drying fixed oils whiidi form the 
fat varnishe.s. Frequently more than one sol- 
vent, and difi'erent resins, are mixed in the same 
varnish. Powdered glass is also recommende 
by Mr. Tingry, to give them more consistency. 
The mixture is commonly made in a glass ma- 
trass immersed in a vessel of boiling water, am 
is stirred with a stick until the eomhination 
completed. The materials, when necessary, 
previously liquified in separate bottles by 
sing them to the steam ot boiling water. 

the conibi nation is effected, the varnish is pou 
off, and filtered through cotton. . , 

1413. Chaptal, in his Chemistry \ 
the Arts, recommends, on the authority o 
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the following varnishes, which dry of them- 
selves* 

1414. A very brilliant varnish for pasteboard. 


lx)xes, pen-cases, &c. 

oz. 

Pure mastic . . 6 

Sandarach . . 3 

Pulverised glass . 4 
Venice turpentine 3 
Alcohol . . . 32 


1415. An equally brilliant and harder varnish 
for carriages, door and window frames, &c. is 
made by 

oz. 

Copal, after it has been melted by a ) 
gentle heat, and poured into water $ 


Sandarach . 6 

Pure mastic 3 

Pulverised glass . 4 

Pure turpentine 2^ 

Alcohol 32 


1416. An equally brilliant, but more pliable 
and solid varnish is obtained from 


Sandarach 
Elerai . 
Anime . 
Camphor 
Alcohol 


oz. 

. 6 
. 4 

. 1 

. I 

. 32 


1417. For wainscot, iron-work, grates, balus- 
trades, &c. 

oz. 

Sandarach . . 6 

Shell-lac . . 2 
Resin ... 4 
Pure turpentine 4 
Powdered glass 4 
Alcohol . . 32 


1418. For waxing tables and other furniture, 
rnelts over a slow fire, 


White wax 2 

Add essence of turpentine pre- ^ . 
viously liquified ... J 
continue to stir until the composition become 
cold. This mixture, being rubbed upon furni- 
ture, conveys all the brilliancy of the finest var- 
nish. 

1419. For violins, and instruments composed 
of rose wood, acajou, or plumb-tree, and par- 
ticular kinds of furniture, 


oz. 


Seed lac 

. 2 

Sandarach 

. 4 

Mastich 

. 1 

Benzoin 

. 1 

Turpentine 

. 2 

Alcohol 

. 32 


1420. Various coloring substances, sucli as 
gamboge, dragon's blood, turmeric, saffron, &c. 
tttay be mixed in the composition ot varnishes, 
as to convey any particular color to the bodies 
'vhich they cover. The following composition 
arms a varnish of a beautiful golden onmge 
color : — Twelve grains of oriental saffron, and 
tee-fourths of an ounce of turmeric being in- 
used during twenty-four hours in twenty ounces 
VoL. V. 


of alcohol, pour this infusion into a well pulver- 
ised mixtutcrof 


oz. 

Sandarach .... 2 

Elemi 2 

Dragon's blood in tears 1 
Seed lac * .... 1 

Gamboge .... j 


This varnish is used for covering mathematical 
instruments, utensils of copper, iron, and steel. 
When applied to metals they should be jirevi- 
ously heated. 

1421. A beautiful golden color may also be 
conveyed to vases, and utensils formed from the 
various compositioTis of copper, known by the 


name of brass, &c. 

oz. grs. 

Amber ^2 — 

(Jamboge triturated on 1 2 — 

Seed hie ^ porphyry J 6 — 

Dragon’s blood J v. — 60 

Extract of red sandal, ... — 24 

dissolved in tincture of 

Oriental saffron — 36 

Alcohol .36 — 


1422. The above are the varnishes usually 
employed when alcohol is the principal solvent. 
From such varnishes the alcohol soon evapo- 
rates and leaves the varnish in a hard and brittle 
state, apt to crack and scale off, unless corrected 
by the other ingredients. In the composition of 
the essential varnishes, the volatile oil of turpen- 
tine is commonly used as the principal solvent 
of the resins. This oil, like alcohol, escapes in 
vapor; but part remains in union with the resins, 
and conveys to the varnish greater pliability, 
and renders the varnish less apt to crack and 
scale oft*, than those varnishes where alcohol is 
the principal solvent. It therefore follows that 
varnishes, where oil of turpi nliue is the princi- 
pal solvent, are best adapte<l for pictures, leather, 
and such bodies as are exposed to be bent, 
folded, or dashisi against hard substances. 

1423. The following varnish is recommended 
for pictures : — • 

oz. 

Purified mastic 12 

Pure turpentine 

White glass, pulverised .... 5 

Camphor added in small fragments ) q. 

after the resins are dissolved J * 
Rectified oil of turpentine ... 36 

1424. Another varnish for leather, wood, and 
metals, is composed of 

. oz. grs. 

Seed lac . . 4 — 

Sandalach . 4 — 

Dragon’s blood OJ — 

Turmeric . . 3 36 

Gamboge . . 3 36 

Pure turpentine 2 — 

Pulverised glass ,5 — 

Oil of turpentine 3 i — 

1425. Co/)al varnish y as Tingry disco Vfed, 
may be formed by dissolving copal in cth , in 
the following manner:-— Half an ounce of <.cpal, 
in very fine powder, is gradually dropped into 
a flask containing two ounces of ether. Th^ 

2 R 
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flask is then closed, and agitated for about half 
an hour, and then left to repose. When after- 
wards agitated, if the liquid exhibit a wavy sur- 
face, and appear muddy, more ether must be 
added, as the solution is imperfect. The etlier 
dissolves from a fifth to a fourtli of its weight of 
copal. The varnish thus formed is of a pale 
citron color It is applied with a brush, and 
the substance on wliich it is spread should be 
covered with a slight coating of any volatile oil 
to prevent the too rapid evaporation of the 
ether. The oil may be afterwards wiped off by 
a linen cloth. This varnish forms such a hard 
coating on wood and metals, that it can hardly 
be defaced by either friction or blows. 

1420. Copal varnish may also be prepared by 
solution in the essential, or volatile oils. When 
oil of turpentine is used as the solvent, it is pre- 
viously necessary to expose the oil to the sun 
for some months in bottles closely stopped, 
liaving an empty spate of some fingers’ breadth 
between the oil and the cork. Eight ounces of 
this prepared oil are put into a matrass, im- 
mersed in boiling water, and afterwards one 
ounce and a half of powdered co|)al is gradu- 
ally dropped into the matrass, during which the 
matrass is moved round among the water. After 
the solution is effected the matrass is removed 
from the bath, allowed to repose some days, and 
the liquid is filtered through cotton. — ^’Fhis var- 
nish has nearly the same properties with that 
which was last described ; but its success de- 
pends much on the state of the oil employed as 
the solvent. 

1427. Other vohatile oils are used as helps in 
the solution of copal for varnish. I 'or example, 
two ounces of essential oil of lavender being 
heated in a matrass over a gentle fire, one ounce 
of powdered copal is added in small parcels, 
and the liquid stirred with a stick until the copal 
disappears. Six ounces of oil of turpentine, 
heated nearly to the boiling point, are then 
poured in at three different times, and the mix- 
ture is stirred incessantly until the combination 
be completed. Tliis varnish is solid, and of a 
brilliant golden color, but less drying than the 
preceding. 

1428. Another varnish is prepared by putting 
six ounces of oil of lavender into a matrass, with 
one dram of camphor, and heating them until 
thrjy boil. Then two ounces of powdered copal 
are added, in very .small portions, with constant 
stirring of the liquor. After the copal is well 
incorporated, a sufficient proportion of boiling 
oil of turpentine is gradually added, and the 
boiling and stirring are continued until the mix- 
ture has acquired the necessary consistency. 

1429. Fat varnishes are chiefly employed to 
cover iron, copper, and utensils made of other 
n>etals. The oils chiefly employed as solvents 
are linseed rendered drying by the means which 
were described when treating of that oil and nut 
oil. A portion of oil of turpentine, or other 
essential oil, is commonly added to facilitate the 
drying.. But the fat varnishes are so slow in 
drying, that the workmen are obliged to dry the 
articles covered with them, by the heat of stoves. 
A very good varnish is made by adding 
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8 ounces of boiling linseed oil to ^ 

16 — • of copal melted in a lAatrais, 

16 — of oil of turpentine. Thetwo 

first ingredients being well stirred, the matrass U 
removed from the fire, and shaken until the heat 
abates. Then the heated’ oil of turpentine h 
added, the whole well stirred, and while yet hot 
is passed through a linen cloth. This varnish 
should be kept in wide-mouthed bottles, and it 
improves by keeping. 

14:30. Another hard, durable, and beautiful 
varnish may be formed by digesting together 
6 ounces of copal 
24 — • drying linseed oil 

— Venice turpentine 
6 • — • oil of turpentine. 

1431, Since balloons were invented many ex- 
periments have been made to procure a varnish 
sufficient to retain the gas. Caoutchouc is pre- 
ferable to all known substances for this purpose; 
but as ether is the only solvent from which it 
parts with its properties unaltered, this solvent 
i.s loo expensive for general use. The method 
commonly adopted i.s to liquify the caoutcliouc 
cut into small slips, in a matrass over a sand- 
bath, and then to add boiling linseed oil, and 
after they are well stirred and incorporated, 
heated essential oil is added. Each of the three 
ingredients are in equal proportions. After the 
varnish cools it is passed through a linen clolh. 
Linseed oil and nut oil, when rendered very 
drying, acquire all the properties of vainish, and 
are often used to cover balloons without any ad- 
dition. ^Ve sh.all resume this subject under the 
word V'ARNisH. See also Aerostation. 

(JUAIACUM 

1432. Is obtained from the guaiacum offici- 
nale, a tree in the West Indies, whose wood is 
uncommonly hard and heavy. It exudes spon- 
taneously, or billets being bored longitudinally, 
and heated at one end, the melted substance 
runs out at the other. It has long been used 
in nicilicine, particularly in rheumatic complaints. 
It is a solid substance resembling a resin, of a 
mixed brownish, reddish, or greenisii color ; and 
it becomes gray by exposure to light in liie 
open air. Wlien pounded or melted by heat it 
diffuses a fragrant odor. About nine per cent, 
of it are soluble in water, and tlie dissolved 
part possesses the properties of extractive. Al- 
cohol dissolves guaiacum readily. Liquid 
chlorine precipitates the solution of a hne 
jiale blue color, which is permanent, and ren- 
ders it probable that guaiacum contains indigo 
in its compo.sition. It is also soluble in sul- 
phuric ether, and in the sulphuric and nitric 
acids. Mr. Brande obtained from 100 parts of 
this substance by distillation, 


Acidulous water .... 5-5 

Thick brown oil . . . • 24 5 
Ihnpyreuinatic oil - . . 30 0 
Charcoal 30*5 


Carbonic acid and carbv; 
reted hydrogen gases . 9 5 

1000 

1433. Tliis substance differs from the resins 
in containing a much greater proportion 
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^hiicoal ; in forming oxalic acid when treated witli 
litfic acid, but no tannin as is the case with the 
ggjns; and in the various changes of color it 
tndergoes, which seems a consequence of com- 
lining with various proportions of oxygen. 

Balsams. 

1434. Balsams possess the general properties 
,f resins, but differ from them in yielding a por- 
ioa of benzoic acid when heated or digested in 
icids. Though insoluble in water they often 
;ield benzoic acid when boiled in that liquid. 
The strong acids dissolve them, and the alkalis 
ict upon them nearly as on the resins. Their 
laine U derived from the celebrated balm or 
)alsara of Gilead. They are either liquid or 
lolid. The liquid balsams yet known are five in 
lumber. 

1435. Opobalsamum, or hulm of Gilead, is ob- 
ained from the amyris Gileadensis, a tree which 
jrows in Arabia, especially near Mecca. It is 

10 much esteemed by the Turks that little or 
lone of it ever reaches this country. Of course 
its properties are not known in Europe, except 
from some vague reports. 

1436. Copuiva is obtained from incisions made 
n the trunk of the copaifera officinalis, a tree 
which grows in South America, and* in some of 
:he West India Islands. It is of a yellowish 
:olor, transparent, at first resembles oil, but gra- 
hially acquires the consistence of lioney. It h;is 
a pungent taste, and agreeable smell, and when 
mixed and distilled with water it yields from a 
half to three and three quarters of its weight of 
volatile oil. The residuum is resin. But when dis- 
tilled from avvater-bath, without being mixed with 
water, only a few drops of oil and very little water 
are obtained. This led Schonberg to conclude 
that the balsam is decomposed when it is dis- 
tilled from an infusion in water, and that the 

011 and the resin are formed during the pro- 
cess. Distilled at the temperature of 550 , it 
yields oil, acidulous water, a small proportion of 
carbonic acid, and much olefiant gas. It is so- 
luble in the sulphuric and nitric acids, both of 
which convert it into artificial tannin. It hence 
seems nearly allied to turpentine. 

1437. Balsam of tolu is obtained from inci- 
sions made in the bark of the toliiifera balsamuin, 
a tree which grows in South America. It has a 
fragrant smell, is of reddish-brown color, and by 
age becomes solid and brittle. Distilled with 
water it yields very little volatile oil, but con- 
veys to the water its taste and smell. If the 
distillation be long continued benzoic acid sub- 
Ijmes. Mr. ILatchett found it to be soluble in 
the alkalis, and that when dissolved in the 
smallest possible quantity of solution of potash, 
It lost its own smell, and assumed a most deli- 
rious odor, resembling that of clove pink. This 
smell he found to be permanent, and hence this 
preparation seems likely to answer as a perfume, 
sulphuric acid, by digestion, converts about fifly- 
our per cent, of this substance into charcoal. A 
portion of artificial tannin is formed, and a con- 
Mdemble quantity of pure benzoic acid sublimes. 

Uric acid acts upon it nearly in the same way 
^pori the resins. Benzoic acid sublimes, and 
y repeated digestions it is converted into arti- 
ficial tannin. 

^438. Balsam of Peru is obtained by boiling 
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in water the twigs of the myroxylon Peruifera, a 
tree which grows in the warm patts of South 
America, and which abounds in resin. Its taste 
is hot and acrid, its smell agreeable, its color 
brown, and its consistence that of lioney. Water,* 
in which it has been boiled some time, deposits, 
on cooling, crystals of benzoic acid. Distilled 
from a .sand-bath, with a heat gradually raised, 
some benzoic acid is first sublimed ; next some 
water and oil come over. At the balsam 
begins to boil, and much benzoic acid is sub- 
limed, while a little water, much oil, and gas, 
come over until the temperature reaches 617°. 
The gas is chiefly carbonic acid mixed with a 
portion of olefiant gas. On incr(!asing the heat 
a brownish oil comes over, and at last a black 
oil of the consistence of pilch, with a consider- 
able quantity of gas, part of which is carbonic 
acid, but the greatest part seems to be olefiant. 
Sulphuric acid converts this acid into charcoal, 
the proportion of which amounts to no less than 
sixty-four per cent, of the original weight of the 
balsam. The residue is artiticip.l tannin. The 
nitric acid evolves the prussic acid, and converts 
the baUam into artificial tannin. Both acids oc- 
casion, by digestion, a copious sublimation of 
benzoic achl. 

1439. i)ti/rax is obtained by boiling the bark 
of the liquidambar styraciflua, a tree which 
grows in Virginia and several parts of America. 
\ similar tree, called rosa mallos by the natives, 
grows in the island of (’obioss, in the Red Sea, 
where the hark is boiled in salt water to the 
consistence of bird-lime, and then put into casks. 
It is of a greenish color, an agreeable smell, and 
aromatic taste. It absorbs oxygen from the air 
and becomes harder. It is soluble in alcohol, 
and water e.xtracts from it benzoic acid. 

1440 The solid balsams are three in number, 
namely benzoin or benjamin, which is extracted 
from incisions made in the styrax benzoe, a tree 
which grows in Sumatra. It is a solid brittle 
substance, of a yellowish-white color ; has little 
taste, but a very a^^reeable smell, which is in- 
creased by heat. It has long been used in medicine, 
and when treating of benzoic acid, &c., we pointed 
out the methods by which the acid is extracted 
from the balsam. It is not affected by cold 
water, but boiling water takes up a portion of the 
acid. Warm alcohol dissolves it, and it is readily 
soluble in ether. Sulphuric acid dissolves it, 
while benzoic acid sublimes. By continued 
digestion the V)alsam is converted into artificial 
tannin, and into charcoal, of which tlie quantity 
is forty-eight per cent, of the benzoin dissolved. 
Nitric acid acts with violence on benzoin, and, 
when assisted by heat, converts part of it into 
aitificial tannin. It is soluble in acetic acid, and 
in a boiling lee of the fixed alkalis. Mr. Brande 
exposed 100 grains of benzoin in a retort to a 
heat gradually raised to redness. The products 


were 

Benzoic acid 9*0 

Acidulous water 5-5 

Butyraceous and empyreumatic oil . 60*0 

Charcoal • • . • 22*0 

Carbureted hydrogen and carbonic 

acid gases ........ 3'Lr 

2 K 2 100*0 
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1441. Storax is obtained from thestyrax offi- 
cinalis, a tree which grows • in the Levant, and 
some parts of Italy. It is brought to us in cakes, 
which are of a leddish-brown color, but soft to 
fi»e touch. This is .the most fragrant of all the 
balsams. Tt is soluble in alcohol; and, when dis- 
tilled by Neumann, nearly the .same products 
were obtained as from benzoin. 

1442. Dragon's blood is said to be furnished 
by the calamus draco, the dracona draco, and 
the pterocarpus draco, trees which grow in the 
East Indies. Theie are two kinds of it, one in 
small oval drops, of a tine deep rod, which 
become crimson wlien pounded. The other is 
in larger masses, some of wdiich are pale, and 
some dark red. Alcohol dissolves the greatest 
part of it, forming a fine deep red solution, 
which stains marble, especially if it be heated. 
It also di.ssolvcs in oils, and conveys to them a 
deep red color. It melts by heat, intiaines, and 
emits benzoic acid. When digested with lime 
a portion of it becomes soluble in water, and 
conveys to it a balsamic odor. Nitric acid de- 
taches benzoic acid, and converts the residue into 
artificial tannin. Sulphuric acid also converts it 
into artificial tannin, and evolves charcoal, 
amounting to forty eiglit per cent, of tlie dragon's 
blood employed. 

C.Aorxciiouc. 

1413. This .substance being much employed 
In rubbing out pencil lin(;s, and cleaning paper, 
is generally known in this country under the 
name of Indian rubber. It exudes, in the form of 
a milky juice, from punctures made in the havea 
caoutchouc, and the jairoplia clastica, which grow 
in Brasil. Tt is also obtained from the ficus In- 
dica, the artocar|)u.s integnfulia, and the urceola 
clastica, in the East Indies. It may probably be 
obtaineil from several other Iret.s. When the 
milky juiee is exposed to the air, it gradually lets 
fall a concrete substance, winch is caoutchouc. If 
chlorine be addt il to the juice, the depo.sition 
takes place iminediafely, and the ihlorine Io.ses 
its odor. If th(.‘ milky juice be confined in a gla.ss 
vessel w ith air, a skin of caoutchouc forms on its 
surface. This renders it probable that the for- 
mation of caoutchouc is ell'ccted by coinbinaliori 
with oxygen. 

1444. Caoutcliouc is of a white color, without 
either taste or smell. The natives form it info 
bottles and other figures, by spreading the milky 
juice upon moulds of clay, and diymg it in the 
smoke. This occasions the caoutchouc of com- 
merce to be of a dark i:o\or, as it is composed of 
alternate layers of caoutchouc and smoke. This 
substance .soft and pliable like leather. Tt is 
remarkSfijjy elastic, and can be drawn out to a 
great len^h, and recover its former figure if the 
force is removed. Its adhesion is such that it 
cannot be broken without a very considerable 
force. Mr. Gough of Manchester observed that 
when .stretched its temperature is raised, and if 
it be then plunged into cold water it loses much 
of its contractile power and does not return to its 
former dimensions unless it be plunged into 
warm water or wanned in the hand. Tliis is 
considered as a fine illustration of Dr. Black’s 
theory of latent heat, and a proof that the elas- 
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ticity of caoutchouc, and the ductility of metals 
are occasioned by the same cause, namely the 
latent heat they contain. ^ 

1445. Caoutchouc is insoluble in water, but if 
boiled some time it softens, and then if two 
pieces be applied to each other, and pressed, they 
adhere as if they were but one piece. In thij 
way different pieces of caoutchouc may be sol- 
dered together, and made to assume any figure 
we ple.ise. This substance is insoluble "in alco- 
hol ; but it is soluble in ether that has previously 
been washed with water. Alcohol precipitates 
caoutchouc from its etherial solution. After the 
ether is evaporated., the caoutchouc remains un- 
altered ; and this solution might be used like the 
original milky juice of the tree, for making var- 
nish, and utensils of various kinds of caoutchouc 
were not the ether too expensive for ordinary 
purposes. The great Frederick king of Prussia 
luul a pair of boots made of caoutchouc. A 
mould of wrought clay, the exact figure of his 
leg, was covered witl» etherial solution of caout- 
chouc, laid on in alternate layers by a brush, 
until it acijuired the proper thickness, after which 
the clay was knocked in pieces and taken out. 
Caoutchouc i.s also soluble in the volatile oils; 
but after the oil i.s evaporated it never fully re- 
covers its former elasticity. Dr. Thomson ascer- 
tained that alkaline solutions take uu a ininute 
portion of caoutchouc. The acids scarcely act 
upon it, and the sulphuric only chars it exter- 
nally. Fabroni discovered that well rectified 
petroleum, or the volatile oil of coal, dissolves 
caoutchouc, and after the oil is evaporated, leaves 
it unaltered. We consider this to be a discovery 
of great importance, as it furnishes a cheap solvent 
of caoutchouc for converting it into varnish and 
various useful purposes, which has long been a 
desideratum in the arts. When heated it melts, 
but rv'tains ever after the consistence of tar. It 
burns with a bright white flame, and in the 
countries where it abounds it is used as candles. 
It exists in a great variety of plants, but can only 
be profitably extracted from those in which it 
abounds. It is thought to be composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, azote, and oxygen. It is now 
employed to a considerable extent in rendering 
cloth and leather watCr-proof. 

Gum Resins. 

1446. These substances have long been used 

in medicine, but they have not attracted much 
of t!ie notice of chemists. They seem to be com- 
po.sed of extractive, and an oil approaching in 
its properties to a resin. They are usually solid, 
opaque, and brittle. They are inflaiinnable, but 
do not melt by heat like the resins. Their smell 
is strong, and their taste often acrid. With water 
they form a milky solution; with alcohol a trans- 
parent solution, which becomes milky on adding 
water. Like resins they dissolve in heated aUa- 
line solutions, and Mr. IlatcheU ascertained ina 
sulphuric acid gradually converts khem into cliar- 
coal and artificial tannin, *as it dors the resin. 
The jirincipal of these substances which 
been applieil to use, are , 

1447. Galbayiunif which is obtained 001 *^ 

biibon galbanurn, a native plant of Afnea- 

taste is strong, and smell peculiar. When t » 
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tilled it yields about half its weight of volatile 
oil which at first is of a blue color. 

1448. Ammoniac is brought from the East In- 
dies, but its source is ynknown in Europe. Its 
taste resembles that of galbanum, but its smell 
is more pleasant. 

1449. Olibanum, is obtained from the junipe- 
rus lycia, a shrub which abounds chiefly in 
Arabia. It consists of yellow, transparent, and 
brittle masses, whose taste is bitter and nauseous, 
but when burnt it diffuses an agreeable smell. 
This is the frankincense of the ancients, and by 
many sects is still employed as an appendage of 

1450. Asafcetida is obtained from the fenila 
asafoetida, a native plant of Persia. Wlien the 
plant is about four years old, it is dug up, the 
roots cleaned, and, their extremities being cut 
offj there exudes a milky juice. Another portion 
of the root is then cut off, and more juice exudes, 
and this process is continued until the roots be 
exhausted. The juice hardens into brittle grains 
of different colors, whose taste is acrid and bitter, 
with a strong alliaceous and fetid smell. Dis- 
tilled with water or alcohol, it yields a volatile 
oil which possess all the active properties of ;isa- 
fujt'da, and is much used in medicine. 

1451. Scammony is obtained frotn the roots of 
the convolvulus scammonia, a climbing ])lant of 
Syria. This substance is employed in medicine 
as a powerful cathartic. 

1452. Gamboge or gamguttf is obtained by 
wounding the shoots, or puncturing the bark, of 
the stulagmitis cambogioides, a tree which grows 
in various parts of India. It was first brought to 
Kurope by the Dutch. Taken internally it ope- 
rates as a violent cathartic. It is partially soluble 
ill water, and almost entirely in alcohol. It is of 
a fine yellow color, and is used as a paint, for 
coloring varnishes, and for staining marble. 

1453. Myrrhy as we are informed by Mr. 
Bruce, is obtained from a genus of the mimosa, 
a jfiant which grows in Arabia and Abyssinia. 
It forms yellow tears, somewhat transparent when 
pure. Its taste is bitter and aromatic, its smell 
peculiar. It was much admired by the ancients, 
and is still much employed in medicine. 

1454. Euphorbium is obtained from the eu- 
phorbia officinalis, from which it exudes in tlie 
form of milky juice, and is afterwards dried in 
the «in. It is reckoned poisonous. See, for 
further information on gum resins, Maieiua 
Medica. 

Cotton. 

1455. This product makes a conspicuous 
hgure in the clothing of a great many civil isfxl 
•nations, and in this ccnintry a vast number of 
persons are constantly employed in its inauu- 
aeture. It envelopes the seeds of Various 
r'ant.s, and the cotton of commerce is chiefly 
procured from different species of gossypium. 

arious plants, which yield cotton, grow wild 
'''thin the tropics, and several species of them 
cultivated in the East and West Indies. 

ccording to Mr. Bryan Edwards, those plants 
»u the West indies which yield the finest cotton, 
'"e what are called green seed cotton, from the 
of their seeds. Of these there are two va- 


rieties, distinguished by the ease and difficulty 
with which the cotton parts from the seeds. TTie 
cotton is enveloped in pods, which open when 
the seeds are ripe, arid the cotton is separated 
from the seeds by means of rollers. — Cotton seems 
to’ be chiefly composed of carbon; but, as it has 
never been subjected to any precise chemical 
investigation, we sliall not pretend to decide re- 
specting its component ingredients. For the 
methods of bleaching and dyeing cotton. See 
Bleaching and Dyeing. 

SufiER. 

1456. This consists of the outer bark of the 
quercus suber, or common cork. It is a light, 
spongy, and. elastic substance, and the trees which 
yield it grow in great abundance in Spain, and 
various countries not remote from the tropics. 
It d-ces not expand nor beconw sufficiently elastic 
for making corks, until after it has been partially 
burnt. It burns with a white bright flame, and 
leaves a light and bulky charcoal. By digestion, 
water and alcohol extract a yellowish solution 
from it; sulphuric acid chars it; and nitric acid 
converts it partly into sul)i;ric acid, partly into 
artificial laniiin, partly into a substance resem- 
bling wax, and partly into a substance resem- 
bling starch. Fourcroy thinks the epidermis of 
all trees is a substance resembling oork. 

Wood. 

1457. All plants contain more or less of what 
is called woody fibre. If plants be digested 
first in water and then in alcohol, until these 
solvents have taken up all the matters with 
which they can combine, liierc remains nothing 
but woody fibre. This consists of longitudinal 
fibres, easily separable into smaller fibres, and 
every plant exhibits cross sections peculiar to 
itself, and a particular arrangement of fibres 
which would lead one to think that the woody 
fibres are bundles of regularly formed crystals. 
From this peculiar arrangement of the fibres, 
different species of wood can easily be distin- 
guished, even after they are petrified, and form 
parts of solid rocks. Woody fibre is not altered 
by water, alcohol, or exposure to the air. Weak 
alkaline solutions dissolve it, and it may be pre- 
cipitated from them by an acid without altera- 
tion. This property renders woody fibre capable 
of being extracted from other vegetable pro- 
ducts, few of which are soluble in weak alkaline 
lees. Some of the acids char woody fibre, and 
it is converted into charcoal when heated to red- 
ness, without access of air. When charred by 
ax’ius, it moulders down into a black powder. 
When charred by heat its fibres retain their 
original structure. Woody fibre constituting the 
bonc.s of plants, it is generally understood that 
those trees which, after being charred, yield the 
greatest weight of charcoal compared with the 
original weight of the wood, form the most 
durable and least destructive timber. But an ex- 
})eriment of Proust seems to contradict this ge- 
nerally received opinion ; though in making 
su(!h experiments it is hardly possible to be 
accurate. lie took 1 00 of different trees, and 
found the weight of charcoal they yielded to bi 
as follows : 
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Black ash 

. 0*25 

(luaiacum 

. 0-24 

Pine . . . 

. 0-20 

Green oak 

. 0-20 

Heart of oak 

. 0-10 

Wild ash . 

. 0-17 

White ash 

. 0-17 


The woody fibre has recently been termed lignin 
Its analysis gives, 

Carbon . . . 53*86 
Oxygen . . . 41.02 
51 2 


100-00 

Its atomic constitution being so near the ele- 
ments of acetic acid, that * if deprived of 1 atom 
water, and three atoms of carbon, the other ele- 
ments would be convertible into that acid.^ 

The following principles have recently been 
detected in different vegetable substances. 

1 458. Foh/chroite is a name given by Bouillon 
Sind others, to the extract of saffron. It is of a 
deep yellow color, has a bitter taste, an agree- 
able smell, and is deliquescent. It loses its 
color by exposure to light and chlorine. Sul- 
phuric acid renders it blue, and nitric acid 
green. This principle unites with potassa, with 
lime, and with baryta. Its solutions in baryta 
and lime occasion yellow precipitates. It is 
precipitated of a dark brown color by sulphate 
of iron, nitrate of mercury separates a red, and 
subacetate of lead, a yellow precipitate. This 
variety of product as to color, has of course 
given rise to the name of the principle. 

1459. Nicotin. — V'aiiquelin first separated 
this principle from tobacco. It is colorless, 
soluble in water, acrid, possesses the peculiar 
smell of tobacco, and is poisonously active upon 
life. 

1460. Pollenin. — Professor .lolin wa.s the first 
to trace this principle in the pollen of tulips. 
It W'.is at first supposed to be mere albumen. 
This has a yellow color, but is without taste or 
smell. Upon exposure to air it undergoes a sort 
of putrefaction, and acquires the smell of cheese. 
It is exceedingly combustible. I'he pollen of 
the lycopodium clavatum is said to be in frequent 
use at the theatres for the imitation of lightning, 
from the rapidity with which it inflames and 
burns. 

1461. JAipulin — Dr. Ives has given this name 
to a yellow powder which is obtainofl by beat- 
ing and sifting the hop. It is said to be peculiar 
to the female plant. ‘ In preserving beer from 
the acetous fermentation, and in communicating 
an agreeable flavor to it, lupulin was found to 
be equivalent to ten times its i^eight of hop 
leaves. It is itsedf a compound substance, con- 
sisting of tan, extract, a bitmr principle, wax, 
resin, and lignin. If an.aly" ' f r>y the methods 
of Pelletier and CayerUon it is not improbable 
that an ingredient might he discovered in the hop 
of an alkaline nature, in which its narcotic vir- 
tue would be found to re.sido.’ See Ann. of 
Phil. jV. S. i. 194. lienrj/. 

1462. CaMcir/inc.— This is a principle obtained 
from the senna leaves by La.ssaigne. It is said 
to. be a powerful cathartic in exceedingly small 
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doses. It is described as of a reddish ooio 
soluble in water and alcohol, but not in ethe^’ 
its taste is peculiarly nauseous and bitter. 

1463. Colycyntine. — Vauquelin proposes th,, 

designation for a yellov^ bitter substance, oV 
tained from an alcoholic solution of coloc’ynth 
which appears to him to be a peculiar principle’ 
Active and peculiar principles are also said to 
reside in rhubarb and jalap. See Quarterly 
Journal, xvi. and xvii. ^ 

1464. Emetin. — principle obtained by Pelie. 
tier and Dumas from Ipecacuan, of an acrid and 
bitter taste and highly emetic. 

1465. Hamatin is the coloring principle of 
the hmmatoxylon or logwood. 

1466. Piperine has been obtained from black 
pepper. 

1467. Olivile from the olive tree, and 

1468. Meditllin is a name given to the pith 
of the sun flower, a principle which isdesenbed 
as destitute of taste and smell, insoluble in water 
alcohol, and oils, but soluble in nitric aeid, which 
converts it into oxalic acid ; and, when decom- 
posed by destructive distillation, it leaves char- 
coal, having a metallic lustre like bronze. The 
product of destructive distillation also abounds 
in ammonia. 

1469. Many of these principles (which are 
daily multiplying, and which probably may be 
added to, before the pages we are now penning' 
are out of the press), will be reverted to under 
the heads of Materia Medica, and Pharmacy, 
and the modes in which they are obtained wil. 
be more particularly described. 

Compounds of Veoetablf. Acids. 

Previously to speaking of fermentation, we 
present the following brief enumeration of the 
compounds of vegetable acids, some of these 
have previously been slightly adverted to, and 
a more ample description most of them will 
be found under Materia Mei>ica, and Phar- 
macy. 

1470. Acetate of potassa may be prepared by 
saturating acid with the alkali. This is a very 
deliquescent salt, and extremely .soluble. 

1471. Acetate of soda may he formed either 
by mixing acetate of lime and crystallised sul- 
phate of soda, or by direct union of the soda 
with the acetic acid. This is a crystalline salt, 
requiring about three times its weight of cold 
water for solution. 

1478. Acetate of cJM/wonia.— The crystals o 
this salt when they are obtained, are exceed- 
ingly deliquescent. Acetate of ammonia ba-s 
been long and extensively used in medicine; i 
was formerly called spirit of Mindererus. 

1479. Acetate of /twc.— This is a very soluble 
salt, both in water and alcohol. 

1480. Acetate of varyta, of strontia, wy 
nesia, and alumin-a are all capable of 
formed. The last is a compound of 
portance from its use in calico printing an ) 
ing. See Dy El NO. For the modes of prt-I' , 
tion of such of those compounds as aie 

in metiicine consult the article to 

1481. Tartaric acid combines with po ’ 
form a salt, formerly called soluble tartar, 
proportions of this salt are stated, as 



Tanaric acid 
Potassa 
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57*90 
42*10 

10000 

1482 . Bi-tartrate af potassa or super-tartrate as 
its name implies, is a combination of tlie tartaric 
acid with potassa in a larger proportion. The 
crystals, which when powdered, are vulgarly 
called cream of tartar, are a bi-tartrate of po- 
tassa. 

1483. Tartrate of potassa and soda may be 
formed by mixing twenty-four of cream of tar- 
tar with eighteen parts of carbonate of soda. 
This is the much fomed rochelle salts of the 
shops. 

1484. Tartrate of soda is fonned by saturating 
tartaric acid with carbonate of soda. By adding 
another proportional of the tartaric acid we 
form a bi-tartrate. 

1485. Tartrate of ammonia may likewise be 
converted into a bi-tartrate. 

1486. Tartrate of lime is formed in the pro- 
cess of preparing tartaric acid by the addition 
of carbonate of lime to a solution of bi-tartrate 
of potassa. 

1487. Baryta fSirontiUf magtiesiaf and alumina^ 
may all be formed into tartrates by the acid. 
Most of the metals too, are susceptible of this 
combination. 

1488. Citrates. — The fixed and volatile alka- 
lies, baryta, magnesia, and lime, among the 
earths ; or metallic oxides, and zinc, iron, cop- 
per, and lead among the metals, have all been 
made to unite with the citric acid so as to form 
citrates. 

1489. Malates or combinations of the malic 
acid with potassa, soda, lime, baryta, strontia, 
magnesia, and alumina, have been formed and 
investigated as well as those of iron and lead. 

1490. Benzoic acid has been made to combine 
so as in form benzoates with ammonia, potassa, 
soda, lime, baryta, strontia, magnesia, alumina, 
QS well as with iron, lead, copper, zinc, man- 
ganese, &c. 

1491. Succinates have been investigated of 
ammonia, potassa, soda, baryta, strontia, mag- 
nesia, alumina, lead, iron, and manganese. 

1492. Oxalate of potassa. — This combination 
of oxalic acid and potassa if dissolved in oxalic 
aoid produces a binoxalate, and if this again be 
digested in diluted nitric acid a quadroxalate is 
formed ; the salt which is thus formed exists in 
the juice of the wood-sorrel, and when it is ob- 
tained from that vegetable it is denominated salt 
of sorrel or essential salt of lemons. 

1493. Oxalate of soda. — This salt nearly re- 
sembles in taste the oxalate of potassa, it exists in 
small grains; oxalate of soda may exists in binox- 
alate but not in quadroxalate proportions. 

1494. Oxalate of ammonia. — This salt crystal- 
lises in long transparent prisms. This salt is of 
great use in the detection of lime, as it throws it 
down ^rom almost all its combinations. There 
may be formed a super or bi-oxalate of ammo- 
nia. 

1495. Oxaiatc of lime. — This coirqiound is 
procured by adding either oxalic acid or oxa- 
wto of ammonia to any solution of lime. Tt is 
®*nlnble in excess of oxalic acid. 
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1496. The oxalates of strontiUf baryta^ and 
magnesiaf are nearly insoluble. 

1497. Oxalate of alumina is soluble in oxalic 
acid. 

1498. If manganese^ in a state of oxide, be di- 
gested witli oxalic acid, carbonic acid is evolved, 
and the manganese reduced to a state of deutox- 
ide unites with the oxalic acid. This, after a time, 
becomes colorless, and a triple salt is formed con- 
taini-ng the protoxide of manganese. 

1499 Many beside of the metals combine into 
oxalates with the oxalic acid. 

Fermentation. 

1.500. We now proceed to treat of the prin- 
cipal products of fermentation, or of that decom- 
position which vegetable.^ undergo when placed 
in circumstances favorable to the change. Fer- 
mentation .has been divided into the vinous, ace- 
tous, and putrefactive ; it is to the first however 
that we shall coniine ourselves in the present in- 
stance ; since the product of the second, vinegar 
or acetous aci<l, has already been noticed, and the 
putrefactive change or decomposition of bodies i.s 
not with strict propriety ranked among the phe- 
nomena of fermentation. See niSTir.i.ATiON. 

Vinous Fermentation. 

1.501 . This is also called the spirituous fermen- 
tation, because it produces wine, from which spi- 
rits may be obtained by distillation. This process 
must have been known at a very early period, 
for we read in the book of Genesis that Woah 
planted a vineyard, and got drunk with the wine 
it produced ; which seems to indicate that the 
vinous fermentation was known long before the 
time of Noah. To bring on this fermentation 
three things are necessary ; 1. A certain propor- 
tion of saccharine matter, or sugar. 2. Water, 
for if the materials be dry, sugar continues un- 
altered. 3. A temperature from 00® to 70°. 
The juice of the grape, which is commonly 
called musty ferments of itself at a temperature 
approaching to 70°, and hence wine must have 
been early discovered in the warm climates, 
where they probably used the expressed juice of 
the grape, or of other fruits, as drink to quench 
their thirst. To make the fermentation succeed 
well, a large body of the liquor is convenient, 
becau.se small quantities are apt to run into the 
acetous fermentation. In must, besides sugar, 
there is a portion of gluten, of jelly, and of 
tartar. It seems to be the gluten which con- 
veys the disposition towards spontaneous fer- 
mentation. The juices of all berries which 
^'oniain sugar, such as gooseberries, raspber- 
ries, strawberries, elderberries, currants, &c. 
&c. likewise tlie expressed juices of many fruits, 
such as apples, pears, &c. &c., the juices of 
many trees, such as the birch, the sugar maple, 
&.C. &o. ferment spontaneously, and produce 
wine. The juice of the sugar-cane also ferments 
spontaneously, and from its wine, rum is ex- 
tracted by distillation. If the juices of truits or 
of berries contain too little sugar, it is necessai^ 
to supply the deficiency by adding more. If 
they contain too much, and appear viscid, water 
must be added, or fermentation will not take 
place, or it will go on very slowly. See Wine. . 
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1502 . Beer is fermented from the seeds of 1504 . But in the making of the wash used b 

plants, after they have been converted into a sac- distillers, which is a species of beer, a differem 
charine substance by the process of germination plan is followed out. They apply a much 
or malting. See Malt and Malting. Almost greater proportion of yeast, and push the fer- 
every species of corn has been employed for this mentation until all the saccharine be exhausted 
purpose. In India they use rice ; and Mr. They well know that if any sugar remains in 
Mungo F’ark informs us, that in the interior of their liquor undecomposed, it is lost to them 
Africa they make beer from the holcus spicatus. and yields no spirit. Another circumstance de* 
Our ancestors used honey and various herbs to serves attention respecting the distillers. Th^y 
produce an intoxicating liquor, to which they find that a large proportion of raw grain, mixed 
gave the name of mead. In modern Europe, with a small proportion of malt, yields more sui- 
barley is the grain universally used for making rit than if they operated upon malt alone. They 
beer, and it is commonly malted before it is ap- vary tlieir proportions of tliese ingredients, froin 
plied to this purpose; though in some cases a three to eight or ten measures of raw grain to 
proportion of raw grain is employed. The Greeks one of malt, according to the quality of the grain 
ascribed the invention of beer to the ancient and of the malt. These being hashed, or bruised 
Egyptians. into coarse meal, are thrown into their mashing 

1503. The extract of malt does not readily tun, and, after the hot water is let in upon them 
ferment of itself, even though the temperature be arc violently agitated in order to produce a corn- 
favorable; or it ferments very slowly; or i.s apt plete incorporation with the liquid. The conse- 
to run into the acetous or the putrefactive; fennen- qiicnee is that a wort, or as they call it wash is 
tations. To excite the vinous fermentation, a produced more highly saccharine than if the 
proportion of yeast is always adtled to the extract, whole material operated upon had consisted of 
or wort. Yeast is ascertained to consist chiefly malt. 

of gluten in a particular state, with a qiniitity of 1505. Tlie phenomena attending the vinous 
carbonic acid gas entangled in its viscid substance, fermentation, an; a violent agitation in the liquor. 
Tlu)ugh the vinous fermentation has been excited It becomes thick and muddy, and throws a volu- 
hy impregnating the liquor with carbonic acid ininous frothy matter to the surface. Much ear- 
gas, it does not appear that yeast owes its proper- bonic acid gas escapes. The agitation and in- 
tics to this gas. The bakers of I’aris have long crease of hulk of tire liquor, seem to he owing to 
been accustomed to bring their yeast from Elan- the production and escape of this gas ; and the 
ders, and, to save carriage, they squeeze the juice agitation produced by the e.scapc of this gas, 
through bags and convey it in a dry form. In seems to bring all the substances dissolved in the 
addition to this, Sir John Dalrymple dried yeast liquor into chemical contact, so that they can 
in rooms heated to a high temperature by stoves, mutually decompose each other. Access of air 
after it had been previously squeezed in bags of is not neccs.sary to the vinous fermentation ; but 
cloth. Ills yeast appeared in the form of a dry there must be sufficient opening to allow tlie car- 
powder, yet, after being moi.stened with water, it bonic acid gas to escape ; otherwise the process 
excited the vinous fermentation, after being con- will not commence, or will be wholly checked ; 
veyed to London, to tlie West Indies, and to as it is only by the agitation of the liquor, in con- 
several remote parts of the world. By his pro- sequence of the escape of this gas, that theingro- 
cess, at least, no doubt can be entertained, but dients are brought to act upon each other. The 
all the carbonic acid gas that previously existed carbonic acid in its c.scape carries off* a consider- 
in the yeast, was completely expelled. Yet soon able portion of the spirit already formed, and also 
after it was moistened it began to froth, and to of the unchanged liquor. It might, perhaps, he 
emit carbonic acid gas as it did when fresh. It possible to conduct the carbonic acid through 
seeiiLs then that we arc still unacquainted with syjaces where it might deposit its spirit, so tlnH 
the properties of yeast, and indeed arc much in distillers might gain as much, or at least much 
the dark with regard to the most ordinary pro- better spirits from their fermenting tuns, than 
cesses which are going around us. But yeast they obtain from their stills. During the fernien- 
bears a strong resemblance to the gluten in must, tation, a considerable increase of temperature 
and the e^epressed juices of fruits. When this is lakes place, which varies according to circuin- 
extracted from lliem, tlK;y will not ferment unless stance.s. 

it be restored. Sugar, though it he di.ssolved in 1.506. When the process is finished, which 
water, will not ferment, but if mixed with the requires longer or shorter time, according to the 
juices of fruits or berries, or with yeast, it fer- temperature of the weather, and other circuui- 
merits rapidly. The yeast, with a considerable stances, the liquor is no longer muddy but tram 
addition of new yeast evolved from the ferment- sparcnl. Its specific gravity is considerably dim*' 
irig mas.s, rises to the surfiicc of the liquor, where nished. It has no longer a sweet, but a vinous 
it (orms a frothy turbid scum. In the making taste, and conveys a sensation of heat to the pa- 
of beer, the object is not to push the fermentation late. Boerhaave was the first person wh( 
until all the saccharine matter be decomposed, attended to the phenomena of fermentation ; anc 
but to moderate its violence, and to check it in J.avoisier has snown that during ‘ the proces: 
due time. For tliis purpose a certain quantity there is a mutual decomposition of sugar ant 
of hops is boiled with the wort before it is set to water, by which alcohol, or ardent spirit, is pm 
ferment. TTie essential oil of the hops conveys duced. Chaptal has also shown that in the fer 
an agreeable flavor to the beer, and^ their bitter mentation of wine, a portion of the tartaric aci 
checks the violence of the fermentation, and yjre- is decomposed, and converted into malic aci 
vents the liquor from running into the acetous or ami that, during the process, a quantity of azo > 
putrid fermentations. See Beer and Brewery, gas is evolved. From whi^ source this ga 
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*se9 we are at a loss to decide. Sugar is not 
f own to contain any of it ; and the experiments 
Lavoisier lead us to conclude, that the pro- 
auclion of spirit ceases, and the vinous fermen- 
tation stops, when all the sugar in the liquor is 

decomposed. 

Of Alcohol. 

1507. Alcohol is an Arabic word, and it means 
the spirit, being the first product that was ob- 
tained after distillation was invented. It is also 
called spirit of wine, because it is obtained by 
distilling wine, beer, and other fermented liquors. 
We are informed in Holy Writ that Noah planted 
a vineyard and drank wine ; and it is probable 
the preparation of this liquor was discovered in 
very early times. Beer seems to have been used 
by the Egyptians in the time of Herodotus, and 
Tacitus informs us it was the drink of the an- 
cient Hermans. Though the Greeks and Ito- 
maiis knew the use of wine, it does not appear 
from their writings that they were acquainted witli 
distilled or ardent spirits. The northern nations 
of Europe knew intoxicating litpmrs from the 
earliest ages, and they seem to have chiefly used 
heor or mead, mixed with ])itter and aromatic 
lierhs. See Spirit of Winf. 

]50fl. At what time tlie distillation of ardent 
spirits from fermented liquors was first invented, 
is not certainly known, though it would seem 
that this art was long practised among the Hin- 
doos and other eastern nations, before it was 
known to the Arabians, or through them was 
adopted in E'urope. 

1509. When any fermented liquor is distilled, 
the first part that comes over is. ardent spirits. 
Tiiese products are known by different names, 
according to the substance from which they are 
obtained. Thus brandy is distilled from wine, 
rum from the fermented juice of the sugar cane, 
whisky and gin from the fermented infusion of 
malt and grain. But, whatever name may be 
given to ardent spirits; they all consist of nearly 
three ingredients, namely, water, spirit or alcohol, 
and a little oil or resin, to which they owe their 
flavor and color. 

1.510. When the product of the first distilla- 
tion is distilled a second time, the portion which 
comes first over, being a more pure sj)irit than 
before, is called rectified spirits, and is sold 
under the name of alcohol, or spirit of wine. It 
still, however, contains a portion of water, if not 
also of oil, from which it may be separated by 
the following process. 

1511. A quantity of highly rectified spirit is 
n'wxed with a portion of very dry and warm salt 
‘u tartar, or carbonate of potassa, which has a 
strong affinity for water and oil, but does not 
combine with ^jure spirit. Being agitidcd, the 
potassa combines with the water, and sinks wdth 
to the bottom of the vessel, while the spirit 
oats at top. The spirit may then be decanted 
or drawn off* by a siphon ; or the solution of 
water and potassa may be drawn by a stop-cock 
trough the bottom of the vessel. The alcohol 
Us obtained may be separated from Ifrjy minute 
alkali it may contain, by a very slow 
filiation from a water-bath. The spirit passes 
ver and leaves the potassa. behind; but it is 
Proper not to continue the distillation to dryness, 
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lest water and oil may be forced over from the 
remnant of potassa. This process was first men- 
tioned by Sully, and by its means alcohol is ob- 
tained in its highest state of purity. Arnold de 
Villa Nova, professor of medicine at Montpelier, 
first formed tinctures and introduced them into 
medicine by the use of alcohol ; and he seems 
first to have accurately described this liquid 
about the end of the thirteenth century. 

1.512. Alcohol thus prepared and purified is 
a light, colorless, and transparent liquid, of a. 
penetrating and agreeable smell, and of a warm, 
stimulating, and acrid taste. It intoxicates much 
more powerfully than wine, or any other fer- 
mentecl liquor. Its specific gravity, when nearly 
pure, is 0‘800, btit at the temperature of it 
is seldom obtained above 0*820, and the alcohol 
of commerce, which is only rectified spirits, is 
seldom under 0'8371. Muschenbroeck, by means 
of salt of tartar, obtained it as low as 0*815, but 
in general, what is obtained by that process is 
seldom under 0*821. 

1513. Dr. Black, by repeated distillations 
from muriate of lime, obUiined alcohol, as low 
as 0 800. Ix)witz of Peterslmrgh, and Richter, 
by following the same plan, obtained alcohol of a 
still lower specific gravity tlian Dr. Bla('k. The 
latter chemist having exposed muriate of lime to 
a red heat, reduced it to powder, and put it into 
a retort while yet warm. He then poured upon 
it, at different intervals,* a quantity of alcohol 
which had been purified to 0*821, nearly equal 
to the weight of the salt. A violent heat was 
produced, and the retort being put upon a sand- 
bath, and receiver adjusted, tlie liquid was made 
to boil. The salt was soon dissolved, and formed 
with the alcohol a thick solution. What had 
come over into the receiver was now poured 
back, and the whole distilled with a very gentle 
boiling nearly to dryness. The alcohol thus ob- 
tained w'ds of the specific gravity of 0*792, at the 
temperature of 68°. By a simil'ar process, Lowitz 
obtained alcohol of the specific gravity 0*791 at the 
temperature of 08°. These may be considered 
as the purest, states of alcohol, as there are no 
means known by which it can be deprived of 
more water, liut, as the last portions of water 
seem to adhere to it with great force, it may 
possibly still contain some water. The specific 
gravity of alcohol is dimini.shcd in ]>roportion a.s 
it is deprived of water ; and it increases, in pro- 
portion as water is added to it. Hence the spe- 
cific gravity of this liquid is regarded as a 
standard of its purity. 

1514. Alcohol has never been known to con- 
gv al with the most intense cold that can be ap- 
plied. Mr. Walker cooled a spirit of wine 
thermometer to — 91°, without any appearance 
of congelation. It is also very volatile. Fahren- 
heit found that alcohol, which at the tempera- 
ture of 60° was about 0*820 of the specific gravity^ 
boiled at 176° of temperature. When of 0 800 
specific gravity, it boils at 173i°. In vacuo it 
boils at 56°, so that, were it not for the pressure 
of the atmosphere, this fluid would always be in 
the form of a gas, transparent and invisible like 
common air, 

1515. It is owing to its superior volatility that 
alcohol, or spirit, separates from the watery m^s 
in the process of distillation. If managed with 
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skill and attention, it is of no conseouence whether 
the process of distillation be conducted rapidly 
or slowly. However violent the heat may be 
which is applied externally to the still, the in- 
ternal heat can never be greater than the vapo- 
rific point of the liquor. Each of the ingredients 
will come over in the order of its volatility, 
and it is only necessary to be more exact in turn- 
ing aside the last portions, which consist of spirit 
combined with oils. By attention to this cir- 
cumstance the Scotch distillers, who charge and 
run a still in less than five minutes, can make 
better spirits than formerly, when it required 
a week or a fortnight to run a still. 

1516. Alcohol combines with water in all pro- 
portions ; and as there is a mutual penetration 
of the liquids, and a variation of the specific gra- 
vity of the mixture by every variation of the 
proportions, the specific gravity of the various 
compounds of alcohol and water cannot be de- 
duced by calculations from medium observations, 
but must be ascertained by experiment in each 
individual case. Lowitz, as above slated, having 
purified alcohol to 791 of specific gravity, at 
temperature 68°, preceded to ascertain the spe- 
cific gravity of various mixtures of this highly 
rectified alcohol with different proportions of 
water. The importance of this object for reve- 
nue and commerce, induced the British govern- 
ment to employ Sir (Iharles Blagden to execute 
a very minute series of experiments on this sub- 
ject, whicli were publislied in the Philosophical 
Transaction, 1790; and the result of these were 
exhibited by (Jilpin, in the same work, 1794, 
in a set of tables. The standard alcohol em- 
ployed at temperature 60° was 0-H25 of specific 
gravity, of which, according to Mr. Gilpin, 100 
parts contained 4'fj of water ; but according to 
Lowitz’s experiments, it must have contained 

89 ptire alcohol, 

1 1 water. 

100 

1.517. For an account of the hydrometer used 
to determine the strength of alcohol, and for 


which is owing to sulphureted hydrogen oo 
escaping from the water. Alcohol hardly com 
bines with sulphur except when the two bodie 
are mixed in a state of vapor. This is don* 
by placing a phial containing alcohol in the hot* 
tom of a large glass cucurbite surrounded by 
flowers of sulphur. A head being adjusted, and 
the heat of a sand-bath applied, both bodies risy 
in vapor at oiice, and form a red liquor in the 
head of the cucurbite. Water precipitates the 
sulphur from this combination. Very strong al- 
cohol dissolves a little sulphur if digested upon 
its, flowers some time, especially if assisted by 
heat ; and the quantity dissolved is in proportion 
to the strength of the alcohol. 

1520. Alcohol dissolves the fixed alkalis very 
readily, forming an acrid reddish colored liquor, 
which was formerly called the acrid tincture of 
tartar. This liquor may be distilled over, though 
it is partly decomposed during the proce.ss. It is 
only by solution in alcohol that these alkalis can 
be obtained in a state of purity. Ammonia also 
dissolves in alcohol, with the assistance of a 
moderate heat ; but a greater heat expels the al- 
kali in tlie form of gas, with some of tlie alcohol 
in union with it. 

1521. Of the earths, alcohol only acts on 
strontia and baryta. It absorbs its own weight of 
nitrous gas. The sulphuric and nitric acids, 
and also chlorine, decompose alcohol. It dissolves 
all the other acids except the metallic, phospho 
ric, and prussic acids. 

1522. Alcohol dissolves a great variety of sa- 
line substances, and hence proves a valuable in- 
strinnent in the hands of the chemist, not only 
for obtaining the alkalis in a state of purity, but 
for separating salts from each other, and from 
other bodies, with a view to investigate their 
properties. For this purpose tables have been 
constructed, exhibiting the proportions of the 
several salts that are soluble in alcohol, with the 
temperature at which the solution takes place; 
and also the salts that are not soluble at any 
temperature. Such tables are highly useful for 
assisting the investigations of the chemist; they 
will be found in the article Alcohol, to which 


several other particulars relating to this subject, we have already referred. 

the reader is referred to the article Alcohol, 1523. 'Vhen the solutions of salts in alcohol 

taken principally from Dr. Uie’s Dictionary. are set on fire, the flame varies in color accordin}; 

)518. Alcohol is not altered by air or oxygen to the salt ^ and this property might be improved 
at a moderate temperature ; but when kindled into a test of the genus of salt held in solution, 
it burn.s in them with great violence, and leaves Thus the flame from solution of nitrate ot stron- 
no residuum. Boerhaave first observetl that the tia i.s purple ; that from the cupreous salts is 
condensed vapor of burning alcohol consisted of green; that from muriate of lime is of a red 
water; and Dr. Black ascertained that the weight color, &c. 

of this water exceeded that of the alcoliol con- 1524. Various opinions have been entertained 
sumed. Favoisier found that the weight of the concerning the composition of alcohol. lonneily 
water exceeded that of the ah oho!, i)y about one- it was supposed to be phlogiston combine<l wit 
seventh part ; from which he inferred that hydro- water by means of an acid, or phlogiston com 
gen formed a considerable constituent of alcohol, bined with water alone. Favoisier endeavouie^ 
Dr. Irigenhousz first obserA'ed, that if the vapor to solve this problem by burning alcohol m a 
of alcohol be mixed with a due pioportion of lump, in a close vessel over mercury, 
oxygen gas, and fired by a lighted taper, or by was introduced through a pipe, ^ j 

the electric spark, it detonates with violence, tity of oxygen gas, to support the 
and the products are water and carbonic acid. The products were carbonic 

1519. When assisted by lieat, alcohol dis- the amoilUt of which being ascertained, an e 

solves a little pliosphorus ; and wlien this solution pared with that of the alcohol and 
is dropped into a glass of water, in the dark, a consumed, he calculated that 76*7083 gr 
bi^utiful jet of flame rises above the surface, alcohol consumed, were composed ot 
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22*840 carbon, 
6*030 hydrogen, 
47*830 water. 


76*700 

1525. Subsequent experiments have been 
rrade on the composition of alcohol; and the 
jflost satisfactory, according to Mr. Brande’s 
statement, are those of Saussure, as quoted by 
Pr. Thomson. Saussure passed alcohol through 
ji red hot tube made of porcelain, and terminat- 
ing in a glass tube six feet long, and surrounded 
by ice; all the products were carefully weighed. 
The result of this analysis was, that 100 parts of 
pure alcohol consist of 

Hydrogen . . i3-70 

Carbon . . . 5l*9« 

Oxygen . • . 34*32 

100*00 

These numbers approach to 3 proportionals of 
liydrogen iz 3 ; 2 of carbon z= 11*4; and 1 of 
oxygen n: 7*5 ; or it may be regarded as com- 
Tjosed of 

Olefiant gas . . 61 *03 

Water . . . 38*37 


100*00 

1526. If we consider it as composed of 1 volume 
of olefiant gas, and 1 volume of the vapor of water, 
the 2 volumes being contlcnsed into one, the 
specific gravity of the vapor ot 'alcohol, compjired 
with common air, will be 1*509, or, according 
to Gay Lussac, 1*613. 

Mr. Brando, from whom we have extracted 
ihe above, some time since made some experi- 
ments on alcohol, in order to determine the 'agi- 
tated and interesting question, whether the 
alcohol which distillation elicits existed before- 
hand in the fermented liquors, or whether it is 
actuiilly formed by the process of distillation. 
These experiments are relaied in tlte Philosopb;- 
c*al Transactions for 1811 and 1813, and they 
seem to prove that, in the language of Mr. B., 
‘alcohol is a read educt, and not Ibnncd by the 
action of beat upon the elements existing in the 
fermented liquor.’ He Iras proved, indeed, th*at 
' alcoliol may be obtained from fermented lupiors 
without the intervention of heat, by processes in 
which nothing more can be effected than the 
separation of water.’ 

1527. We shall take the liberty of extracting 
the following table from the Manual of Chemis- 
try, showing the different proportions of spirit, 
&c , existing in dififerent kinds of fermented 
liquors. 


Proportion of Spirit 
per cent, by measure. 

4. Port 25*83 

Ditto 24*29 

Ditto 23*71 

Ditto 23*39 

Ditto . • 22*30 

Ditto 21*40 

Ditto . 19*00 

Average . . 22*96 

5. Madeira 24*42 

Ditto 23*93 

Ditto (Sercial) 21*40 

Ditto 19*24 

Average . . 22.27 

6. Currant wine 20*55 

7. Sherry 19 61 

Ditto 19*83 

Ditto 18*79 

Ditto 18.25 

Average . . 19*17 

8. Tencriffe 19.79 

9. Colares 19*75 

10. I-.achryma Christi 19*70 

11. Constantia, white 19*75 

12. Ditto, red 18*92 

13. Lisbon 18*94 

14. Malaga . * 18*94 

15. Bucellas 18*49 

16. Red Madeira 22*30 

Ditto 18*40 

Average . . 20*35 

17. Cape Musebat 18*25 

18. (’ape Madeira 22*94 

Ditto 20.50 

Ditto 18*11 

Average . . 20*51 

19. Grape wine 18*11 

20. Calcavella . 19*20 

Ditto 18*10 


1. Lissa . . . 

ProportioD of Spirit 
p^r cent, by .Measure. 
26*47 

Ditto ... 


. 2T35 

2. Raisin wine . 

Average 

. 25 41 
. 26*40 

Dit«o . . . 


. 2.5*77 

Ditto . . , 


. 23*20 

3. Marsala *. . 

Average^ . 

. 25*12 

. 26*03 

Ditto . .. . 


. 25*05 


Average . 

. 25*09 


Average . . 18*65 

21. WdQuh 19*25 

22. Alb*.: Flora 17'-26 

2:5. Mala*ga 17*26 

24. White hermitage 17*43 

25. Uousillon * 19*00 

Ditto 17*26 

Average . • 18*13 

26. Claret 17*11 

Ditto 16-32 

Ditto • 14-08 

Ditto 12-91 

Average . .15*10 

27. Zante 17*05 

28. Alalmsey Madeira 16*40 

*29. Lunel • • L‘J-52 

30. Sheraaz • • 1'' ’52 

31. Syracuse 15*28 

32. Sauterne . . * 14*22 

33. Burgundy 16‘60 

Ditto 15-22 

Ditto 14*53 

Ditto 11*95 

Average . . 14*57 

34. Hock 14*37 

Ditto 1300 

Ditto (old in cask) 8‘88 

Average . . 12*08 

35. Nice 14*63 
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Proportloii of Spirit 
per cent, by measure. 

36. Barsac 13-86 

37. Tent 13 30 

38. Champagne (still J ...... 13*80 

Ditto (sparkling) 12-80 

Ditto (red) 12*56 

Ditto (ditto) n-30 

Average . . 12-61 

39. Red hermit-age 12*32 

40. Viii de Grave 13*94 

Ditto . 12*80 

Average . . 13*37 

41. Frontignac (Rivesalte) .... 12*79 

42. Cote Rotie 12'32 

43. Gooseberry wine 1 1*84 

44. Orange wine — average of six samples 

made by a London manufacturer . 11*26 

45. Tokay 9-88 

46. Klder wine 8*79 

47. Cider, highest average 9*87 

Ditto, lowest ditto 5-21 

48. Perry, average of four samples . . 7-26 

49. Mead . . . r 7*32 

5C. Ale (Burton) 8-88 

Ditto (Edinburgh) 6-20 

Ditto (Dorchester) 5 56 

Aver-age . 6*87 

51. Brown Stout 6 80 

52. London Porter (average) .... 4 ‘20 

53. Ditto small beer (average) ... 1 “28 

54. Brandy 53*39 

55. Rum 53*68 

56. Gin 51*60 

57. Scotch Whiskey 54*32 

58. Irish ditto 53*90 


Ether. 

1528. This liquid is alcohol decomposed, and 
converted into a volatile fragrant substance by 
the action of acids, assisted by heat. The proper- 
ties of ether are somewhat different according to 
the -acid employed in its preparation, and it is 
hence distinguished into sulphuric ether, nitric 
ether, muriatic ether, &c. 

Sulphuric Ether. 

1529. Sulphuric ether is thus prepared : — 
Equal parts of alcohol and sulphuric acid are 
mixed and pul into a retort, to which a large 
receiver is luted, and surrounded with ice, or the 
cxddcst water that can be procured. A gradual 
heat is applied to the retort, and, when tlie mix- 
ture boils, ether comes over and trickles down 
the sides of the receiver. When the product is 
equal to the half of the alcohol employed, the 
process must be stopped. 

1530. This ether contains a portion of sulphu- 
rous acid, which may be sepa«-ated by distilling 
it a second time, with a very moderate heat, 
from a little potassa. Mr. Dide rr ommends, as 
a more perfect piiriticalion, '!igo.sting, an4 after- 
wards distilling it from black oxide of mangan- 
ese in powder. The sulphurous is converted 
into the sulphuric acid, and combines witli the 
manganese, and the ether should bo, distilled by 
the heat of a water-bath. Another process, and 
which is reckoned the best, was employed by 
Mr. Wolfe. A bottle, being tliree-fourlhs filled 
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with the impure ether, and a little water and 
slaked lime added, is violently agitated, and 
kept some time in water before taking out tli^ 
cork. If still the smell of the acid remain, more 
lime must be added, and the bottle agitated as 
before. The acid combines with the lime, and 
the mixture being allowed to settle, the ether is 
drawn off by a .syphon, and distilled by a very 
gentle heat as before. This is called the reefti- 
catiou of ether. 

1531. This ether still contains a portion of 
alcohol in its composition, and is seldom lighter 
than 0*775. Mr. Lowitz separated a great part 
of the alcohol by throwing in dry powdered salt 
of tartar, or dry powdered muriate of lirne, in 
small portions, as long as the alcohol continued 
to dissolve these salts. The alcohol formed a 
liquid solution at bottom, while the ether swam 
at top. Its specific gravity was now only 0*746, 
after being treated with the salt of tartar, and 
0*632 with the muriate of lime, at the tempera- 
ture of 60°. This ether contained a small portion 
of the salts that had been mixed with it, from 
which it might be separated by distillation ; hut 
this causes much of it to assume the gaseous 
form. The common method of separating the 
alcohol from rectified etlier is by mixing, and 
afterwards distilling it from water, which is not 
so efl'ecluul as the process of Mr. Lowitz. 

1532. Ether thus obtained is a light colorless 
liquid, of a very fragrant smell, and a hot pun- 
gent taste. It is so volatile that it cannot be 
poured from one vessel to another, without a 
considerable portion being evaporated. W hen 
poured on a table it quickly evaporates, and so 
much cold is generated by the evaporation, that 
if a phial fdled with water be covered with a 
cloth, and dipped twice or thrice in ether, and 
exposed to tlie air, the water will be frozen. 
Ether boils at 98° in the open air, and at 20° 
below 0 in vacuo. Hence, were it not for the 
pressure of the atmosphere, this substance would 
always exi.st in the form of a gas. It speedily 
assumes the gaseous form in the open air. 
When exposed to a cold of 46°, it freezes and 
crystallises. 

1533. Ether is a highly inflammable sub- 
stance, andw’hen kindled in contact with oxygen 
gas, or common air, it rapidly burns with a fine 
Avhite flame, leaving behind .some traces of char- 
coal and of sulphuric acid. During combustion, 
carbonic acid gas is generated. 

153*1. Dr. Priestley oViserved that if eflier he 
thrown in among any gaseous body, standing 
over mercury, it always doubles the bulk of tlie 
ga.s. If oxygen gas be expand(‘d by ether, and 
kindled, it burns slowly, but williout explosion. 
But Mr. Cruickshanks observed, that if one part 
in hulk of this mixed gas be added to three parts 
of pure oxygen ga.s, and kindled by a taper, or 
the electric spark, a very loud explosion takes 
place, and the products are water, find parb 
of carbonic acid. He ascertained that oiie pa«t 
of the vapor Of ether requires 6*8 parts of oxy- 
gen gas to consume it completely, and fiom 
red'ative profrortions of the products 
that the carbon contained in ether Is to its nyar 
gen as five to one. ^ 

1535. Dr. Ingenhousz discovered that ii 
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drop of ether be thrown into a bottle, for every 
ten inches of air it contains, it detonates on ap- 
plying a lighted taper. The same method suc- 
ceeds with oxygen gas ; but, when too much ether 
is added, it burns slowly without detonation. 

1536. When the vapor of ether is passed 
through a red hot porcelain tube, it is wholly 
decomposed, And a great quantity of carbureted 
hydrogen gas is produced. 

1537. Ten parts of water only take up one 
part of ether, but tliis fluid combines with alco- 
hol in all proportions. Ether dissolves a small 
proportion of phosphorus, but the addition of a 
little alcohol renders it milky; and by this we 
may discover whether ether be adulterated with 
alcohol. Twelve parts of ether dissolve one of 
sulphur, when long digested on flowers of sul- 
phur in a cold state. The solution is colorless, 
and has the taste and smell of sulphu reted hydro- 
gen. Ether also combines with sulphur when 
they are brought to act upon each other in the 
state of vapor. Upon the other simple combus- 
tibles it is not known to act. 

1538. Ether does not act upon metals, but it 
revives gold and silver when dropped into their 
solutions. It dissolves muriate of gold, and the 
chloride of mercury. It absorbs nitrous gas in 
great quantity. 

1539. Sulphuric acid converts ether into a 
peculiar oil, called the sweet oil of wine, and 
this oil is also formed during the process by 
which ether is made, and comes over if the dis- 
tillation be continued. If a small quantity of 
ether, or a paper dipped in ether, be introduced 
into a bottle filled with chlorine gas, from 
which water has been abstracted, it first produces 
a white vapor, and then explodes and inflames 
spontaneously. A considerable quantity of char- 
coal is deposited, and carbonic acid gas is 
formed. The action of the other acids upon ether 
has not been minutely examined. 

1540. Ether dissolves the fixed and volatile 
oils, resins, and the fluid bitumens; but it does 
not act upon gums. 

1541. Much difference of opinion has been 
entertained respecting the composition of ether. 
Mdcquer supposed it to be alcohol, which the 
sulphuric acid had deprived of all its water. 
Scheele supposed it to be alcohol deprived of 
part of its plilogistou. Pelletier concluded from 
his experiments, that it is alcohol combined with 
oxygen. Dabit supposed ether to contain a 
i?reater proportion of oxygen and carbon, and a 
funaller proportion of hydrogen than alcohol. 
The experiments of Fourcroy and Vauquelin 
tended to subvert these opinions. 

1542. They remarked three periods in the 
action of sulphuric acid upon alcohol. First, 
^hen a srnall quantity of ether and .water are 
onned without the assistance of heat The 
second, when all the ether which can be obtained 

disengaged by the assistance of heal., without 
® of sulphurous acid. The 

ird, when the sweet oil of wine, olefiant gas, 
acetous acid, sulphurous acid, and carbonic acid. 
The olefiant gas lias been described, 
lid they observed tliut the formation <lp water is 
wmmon to all these stages. They hence in- 
Ted, that alcohol was decomposed during this 


process, in the same way as if it had been passed 
through an ignited tube. Ether they supposed 
to be alcohol, from which part of its oxygen and 
hydrogen^ had been abstracted, and formed into 
water. The sweet oil and olefiant gas to be a 
continuation of this process, and not to differ 
from the ether, except in containing a greatez 
proportion of carbon. The sulphurous and car- 
bonic acids they supposed to aii.se from the 
decomposition of part of the sulphuric acid, by 
means of carbon, towards the conclusion of the 
process. 

1543. Saussure considers the component parts 
of ether to be 


Hydrogen 

14*40 

Carbon . 

67-98 

Oxygen . 

17-62 


100-00 


1544. (Contrasting, says Dr. Henry, the com- 
position of alcohol, and that of ether, it will be 
easy to perceive what takes place when the for- 
mer is converted into the latter. 

Alcohol consists of Ether consists of 

Olefiant gas, 4 atoms Olefiant gas, 4 atoms 
Aqueous vapor, 2 ditto Aqueous vapor, 1 atom 
Or iu volumes. In volumes. 

Olefiant gas, 4 volumes Olefiant gas, 4 volumes 
Aqueous vapor, 4 ditto Aqueous vapor, 2 ditto 
To change alcohol into ether, all that is ne- 
cessary is to take away one atom, or two volumes, 
of aqueous vapor ; and in this removal of one- 
half of the water, which forms an element of al- 
cohol, it seems to be universally agreed that 
etherification consists, even among those who 
differ as to the precise number of atoms consti- 
tuting those fluids. If then the conversion could 
be made without any loss, 46 parts of absolute 
alcohol should give 37 parts of ether, or 100 
parts, by weight, of alcohol should give very 
nearly 80^ of ether, a proportion which, owing 
to a variety of causes, can never be obtained in 
practice. 

154.5. When we act upon alcohol with a pro- 
])ortion of sulphuric acid, sufficient to take away 
the whole of the water, we obtain little or no 
ether. (Jlefiant gas is in this case the principal 
product, mixed, however, with some sulphurous 
and carbonic acid gases, which are formed by the 
too energetic action of the sulphuric acid on the 
carbon of the alcohol. We can at pleasure then 
convert alcohol either into ether or olefiant gas, 
though each of those products is always accom- 
anied by others, resulting from a still further 
ecomposition of that fluid into its ultimate ele- 
iiu nts. 

Nitric Ether. 

1546. Nitric ether was first discovered by 
Kuiikcl in 1681 ; afterwards by Navier in 1742; 
and by Sebastiani in 1746. 

1547. was first prepared as follows: Into 
a strong bottle, immersed in cold water or ice, 
twelve parts of alcohol .'ire put, and eight parts of 
nitric acid are poured in at intervals, in small 
quantities at a time, and the bottle shaken at each 
addition of the acid. The bottle is well corked^ 
and the cork secured by leather. After five or 
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six days, ether is formed, which floats on the over water, and is a compound of niirom 
surfoce of the liquor. The cork roust first be aqd ether. 

pierced with a needle, to allow a quantity of 1554. This ffas has a disagreeable odor, njixgj 
nitrous gas to escape; after which it may be with that of ether. It is absorbed by water 
pulled out, and the ether drawn off from the sur- alcohol, and solution of potassa ; burns with a 
face by a glass syphon. yellow flame, and detonates when fired alon? 

1548. As the bottle is very apt to burst, by the with oxygen gas. It is decomposed by tlie sul- 
quantity of nitrous gas generated during this phuric, sulphurous, nitric, and muriatic acids 
process, Dr. Black adopted a very ingenious which combine with the ether, and leave the 
method of preventing this. Having put the nitrous gas unchanged. The residuum, after this 
proper quantity of acid into a bottle, he gently gas is extricated, consists chiefly of acetic acid 
poured upon its surface a quantity of water, and 1555. A mixture of one part Alcohol and 
upon the water the proper proportion of alcohol, three parts nitric acid of the specific f^ravity 
without agitation or mixture. Thus he had a 1‘261, effervesces and emits the same etherised 
stratum of water interposed between the stratum nitrous gas. When the residuum, after the gas 
ef acid and alcohol, with which, each combining is extricated, is allowed to cool, it deposits cry- 
slowly, they met and acted upon each other stals of oxalic acid. 

without violence, and thus formed ether. 1556. When one measure of nitric acid is 

1549. The most expeditious method of ob- poured upon its own weight of alcohol, and the 
taining nitric ether is that which was proposed same measure of sulphuric acid is added soon 
by Chaptal, and improved by Proust : — A mix- after, the mixture takes fire, and burns with great 
lure of 32 parts of alcohol and 24 of nitric acid, violence. In this case, if the products be col- 
of specific gravity 1-3, is put into a retort. A lected, they are found to be ether and oil, which 
large globular glass retort is luted to the receiver, pass over wlien performed in a retort, or other 
furnished with a tube of safely. A tube con- close vessel. 


nects this with a second vessel, which is also 
furnished with a tube of safety. Three of Wolfe’s 
bottles, half full of alcohol, are connected by 
tubes with this second vessel. The apparatus 
being thus disposed, heat is applied in a chaffing 
dish to the retort, and removed as soon as tlie 
effervescence commences. The undecomposed 
acid which passes over is condensed in the two 
receivers, and the ether combines with the alcohol 
in Wolfe's bottles, and chiefly in the first; while 
the tubes of safety prevent the nitrous gas from 
bursting the vessels. To separate the ether from 
the alcohol, saturate the latter with pure potassa, 
and distil with a gentle heat. 

1550. The nitrous ether, thus obtained, con- 
tains a considerable portion of nitrous gas, and is 
hence very volatile. It contains also some nitric 
acid and oil, to which it owes its yellow color. 
Mixing it with water separates the nitrous gas; 
and the oil may be abstracted by repeated distil- 
lation from potassa or sugar. When kept some 
time, the nitric acid is decomposed, forming 
water and oxalic acid, which go to the bottom. 

1551. Nitric ether is heavier than sulphuric 
ether, its specific gravity being 0*9000. Its taste 
and odor are nearly the same, though not quite so 

J deasant, owing probably to an admixture of 
oreign matter, from which the means have not 
been discovered of separating it. 

1552. Nitric ether, according to Thenard, is 
ccMnposed of 


Oxygen 

48-52 

Carbon 

5>8*45 

Nitrogen . 

14*49 

Hydrogen 

8*54 


100*00 


Etherised Nitrous Gas. 

1553. If equal parts of alcohol and nitric acid 
be mixed, a violent effervescence^ ensues, or, if 
the acid be weak, when heat is applied. Much 
gas escapes, which may be collected in a vessel 


Muriatic Ether. 

1557. Muriatic ether may be made from tlie 
chloride of mercury, iron, arsenic, and antimony; 
but the salt which answers best is the chloride of 
tin. Courtanvaux first formed ether from this 
salt in 1759. Three parts of fuming chloiide of 
tin, and one part of alcohol are mixed together ; 
and, after the heat and effervescence have ceased, 
the mixture is put into a retort to which two 
large receivers are luted, and immersed in tlu; 
coldest water that can be got, or in ice ; on ap- 
plying a moderate heat, there first comes over a 
little alcohol, then ether. 

The liquid muriatic acid contains too much 
water to act upon alcohol so as to form ether. 
But ether may be formed by causing the acid in 
its gaseous form, .when as much divested of water 
as possible, to act upon alcohol. For this pur- 
pose common salt should be kept at least an 
hour in a state of fusion, in order to expel its 
water of crystallisation. Having put 20 parts of 
this dried salt into a tubulated retort, which is 
connected by a bent tube, with a Wolfe’s bottle 
containing 10 parts of the strongest alcoliol, pour 
through the tube of the retort 10 parts of the 
most concentrated sulphuric acid. Having al- 
lowed the air in the vessels to escape, distil over 
the muriatic acid gas by the heat of a sand-bath, 
while the Wolfe’s bottle is kept as cool as pos- 
sible. The muriatic acid passes over, and incor- 
porates with the alcohol in the bottle. This pro- 
duct being put into a retort, should be distilled 
over to a^ut one-half. The product thus ob- 
tained is ether mixed with alcohol, which being 
saturated and agitated with an alkaline lee, tne 
ether, which is usually 2J parts, floats on t e 
surface, and may be drawn off by, a syphon. 

1558. Muriatic ether only differs from the su - 
phuric, in exhaling an acrid odor, similar to 

of sulphurous acid, when burnt ; and 
an astrinf^nt taste like alum. 
vitv is about 0*719. An improved methoa 
preparing this ether, and an account of it* P 
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oertie8,byThenard, may be found in Nicholson's 
Journal xviii. 177, or in the Philosophical Ma- 
gazine XXX. 101. Its nature has been a subject 
^doubt. Boullay considers it as a compound 
of muriatic acid and alcohol. But Robiquet and 
Colen, with great probability, regard it as a com- 
pound of olefiant gas with muriatic acid, /icnry. 

Acktic Ether. 

1559. Count de Lauraguais, in 1759, disco- 
rered that ether mav be formed by the action of 
acetic acid dn alcohol. For this purpose equal 
quanties of alcohol, and of acetic acid from ace- 
tite of copper, are mixed and distilled. The al- 
cohol comes over, and it must be poured back, 
and distilled a second and third time. The pro- 
duct of this third distillation is a mixture of 
acetic acid and ether. The acid being saturated 
with potash, and the compound again distilled 
with a moderate heat, the ether comes over pure. 

1560. Bucholz obtained this ether by putting 
into a retort 1 6 parts of dry acetate of lead, 6 
parts of strong sulphuric acid, and 9 parts of al- 
cohol. Ten parts being distilled over, the pro- 
duct was agitated with a third of its bulk of 
lime water. This caused the ether to rise to the 
surface where it could be drawn off. 

1561. Scheele obtained acetic ether by dis- 
solving one part of dry acetate of potash in three 
parts of alcohol, adding more sulphuiic acid than 
was necessary to saturate the potash, and then 
distilling. Acetioether exhales a perceptible smell 
of the acetic acid, and probably differs only from 
the sulphuric ether in containing a portion of 
acetic acid in its composition. For mrther in- 
formation on the subject of ether, &c. formed 
from vegetable acids, see Thennrdf Mem, d*Ar~ 
cml, ii. 5, or 37 Phil. Mag. 216. 

1562. Chloric ether is directed to be formed 
by causing a current of olefiant gas and another 
of chlorine to meet in a glass balloon, by wiiich 
a condensation of an oily fluid is occasioned, 
which burns with a green flame, giving out a 
smell of muriatic acid and much soot. See 
Olefiant Gas and Carbureted 1Iydrooe:n. 

1663. Hydriodic ether . — ^This was first pre- 
pared by (Jay Lussac by distilling two measures 
of alcohol with one of concentrated liydriodic 
acid. This ether is not inflamed by bringing a 
body in a state of inflammation near it. 

1564. Phosphoric ether is to be obtained by 
fixing thick phosphoric acid and alcohol. ‘ The 
first product is a portion of unchanged alcohol. 
After this a liquid passes over which has an 
«hereal smell and a specific gravity inferior to 
that of alcohol. It is very volatile, requires for 
us solution eight or ten parts of water, boils 
at 100®, and burns with a white flame, without 
leaving any trace of acid. 

1565. Fluoric and Jiuoboric ethers liav e also 
been formed, as well as ethers, with the vegetable 
^ids, but these last require the intervention cf 
the mineral acids, so that there is iKitne doubt in 
^pect to their existence as distinct principles. 

alkaline, earthy, and metallic substances, 
are referred to in the above arrangement, 
b^nd what have been included in the account 
*“^y given, can scarcely be admitted as 
proximate principles, since their abstract pre- 
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sence is exceedingly small and often equivocal^ 
as to their constituting essential parts of the sub- 
stance from which they have been extracted. 

PART VI. 

Animal Substances. 

1566. The main difference between animal 
and vegetable matter, considering the subject in a 
chemical point of view, and in reference to their 
elemental condition, consists in the greater pro- 
portion of nitrogen or azote which enters into the 
composition of that class of organised existence 
which is now to be the subject of consideration. 
To the three great components of vegetable 
matter, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon (says an 
author whom we have already so freely quoted), 
a fourth is in animal substances added, and con- 
stitutes a large proportion of their structure. To 
the nitrogen which they contain are owing some 
of the most important qualities that distinguish 
this class of compounds. Hence it is that in- 
stead of passing through the vinous or acetous 
fermentations they are peculiarly prone to un- 
dergo putrefaction, and that during this change 
they yield among other products botli nitrogen 
gas and ammonia. 

1567. Animal matters, continues this author, 
such as fibrin, albumen, gelatine, 8cc. are com- 
posed of charcoal, of hydrogen, and of oxygen, 
in ihe proportions required to form water ; and 
of hydrogen and azote in the proportion.^ neces- 
sary to constitute ammonia. They therefore hold 
among animal matters the same rank that sugar, 
gum, lignin, &c. possess among vegetable sub- 
stances. The animal acids again consist probably 
of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and azote, in such 
proportions that the oxygen and azote are in 
excess relatively to the hydrogen ; and the animal 
oils on the other hand will, in all probability, be 
shown to contain more hydrogen than is suffi- 
cient to convert their oxygen into water, and 
their azote into ammonia. Thus animal sub- 
stances will be divided into three great classes, 
relatively to the quantity of hydrogen, oxygen, 
and azote, which they contain. 

1568. In addition to the four elementary bodies, 
already mentioned, as constituting the main in- 
gredients of animal matter, other elementary suIb- 
stances are found occasionally in small propor- 
tions, such as sulphur, phospliorus, iron, and 
manganese. Some of the salts, as phosphate of 
lime, occur in large quantities, and others, such 
as muriate of soda, and potassa, See. are sparingly 
diffused through a few only of the animal fluids. 

The proximate animal compounds are stated 
to be as follows 

Gelatine Saccharine matter 

Albumen Oil 

Mucus Resin 

Fibrin Acids. 

Urea 

1569 This substance is yielded by 

the bones, ligaments, tendons, muscles, skin, 
hoofs, and most parts of animals. In order to ob- 
tain it in purity, it is only necessary to take part 
of the skin of an ox, and, after the hair is 
moved, to wash it repeatedljr in cold water, until 
the water comes off colorless. The purified skin 
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being DOW boiled in pure water, a considerable 
time, Dart of it will be dissolved. The solution 
being then evaporated to a proper consistence, 
and set aside to cool, becomes solid, and forms 
the tremulous substance, called jelly. This being 
allowed to dry slowly, becomes hard, semitrans- 
parent, its fracture vitreous, and is what is known 
under the name of glue. 

1570. When pure, gelatine is colorless and se- 
mitransparent ; nard and brittle. In cold water 
it swells very much, and becomes again gelati- 
nous, but does not dissolve. If put into hot 
water, in its soft gelatinous state, it very soon 
dissolves, forming an opal colored solution, 
opaque in proportion to the quantity of gelatine. 
When allowed to cool, the solution resumes its 
original appearance of tremulous gelatine; and 
when passing into this state, if agitated in cold 
water, it becomes completely soluble. When 
kept dry it remains unchanged ; but when dis- 
solved in water it soon putreftes. An acid is 
evolved, a fetid odor exhaled, and ammonia is 
formed. 

1571. Exposed to heat when dry, it whitens, 
then blachil^is, and gradually consumes to a coal. 
Distilled, it yields a watery liquid impregnated 
with ammonia, a fetid empyreumatic oil, and 
leaves a bulky charcoal. 

1572. Acids readily dissolve gelatine even 
when diluted, especially when assisted by heat. 
When nitric acid is digested upon it, some azotic 
gas, and then abundance of nitrous ga^ are disen- 
gaged ; the gelatine is dissolved and converted 
into the oxalic and malic acids, excepting a small 
quantity of oil which lloats on the surface. Mu- 
riatic acid forms with glue a brown solution, 
which gradually lets fall a white powder. This 
solution precipitates tan from water, and is used 
as a test to detect the presence of tan, even when 
combined with an alkali. Sulphuric acid slowly 
dissolves tan with emission of sulphurous acid. 
Chlorine gas, when passed through a solu- 
tion of gelatine, converts it into a white insoluble 
substance, lighter than and insoluble in water. 
It is soluble in alkalis, especially with heat, but 
the solution does not possess the propertiesof soap. 

1573. Several metallic oxides, when agitated 
in solution of gelatine, combine, and form with 
it an insoluble compound. Some metallic salts 
likewise form a precipitate with gelatine. When 
a solution of tannin is dropped into a solution 
of gelatine, a copious white precipitate ensues. 
This soon dries in the open air, forming a brittle 
substance, unsusceptible of putrefaction, and re- 
sisting most of the chemical agents. It resembles 
over-tanned leather ; and it is the combination of 
tannin with the gelatine in skins that converts 
them into leather. See Tanni.no. This preci- 
pitate is again soluble in solution of gelatine. 
ITie solution of gelatine, or glue, is used to detect 
tannin in vegetable juices, as the deco'cliou of 
tannin is u^ed to detect gelatine in animal juices, 
from the precipitation winch ensiips when these 
solutions are mixed. A solution of gelatine so 
.strong that it gelatinises when cold, an.swers best 
for throwing down tannin, and the gedatine so- 
lution when applied to detect tannin, should be 
used while hot. When triturated with water and 
oils, gelatine forms a sort of emulsion. 
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1574. Glue is a species of gelatine which 

imade from most parts of animals, but 

best is made from parings of hides, pelts 
furriers, the hoofs and ears of oxen, sheep, calve''' 
&c. The skins of animals yield the best, and 
those of old animals yield better glue than thos” 
of young. The skins are first cleaned by 
tion, in lime-water, then steeped in clean water 
and laid in heaps to drain. They are afterwards 
boiled in copper caldrons, the impurities 
skimmed from tne surface, and a little alum o. 
finely powdered lime thrown in. The liquid is 
then drained through baskets, allowed to settle - 
and the clear part being restored to the caldron 
is boiled and skimmed until it attains the proper 
consistency. It is then let into large horizontal 
coolers, where it forms a jelly on cooling. This 
is cut in slices with spades, which are afterwards 
cut into thin cakes with wires. These cakes are 
laid upon coarse horizontal nettings, under an 
open shed, where they dry by the lateral circula- 
tion of air. When glue is soluble in cold water 
it is not good. But in cold water it swells and 
becomes gelatinous. Its color is dark browK 
with a degree of transparency. It is chietiy 
used for cementing pieces of wood together. 

1575. Size is prepared in the same way, but 
with more care, from the skins of eels, hohes, 
cats, rabbits, from vellum, parchment, and some- 
kinds of white leather. It is transparent, thoui,di 
of inferior strength to glue. It enters into the 
composition of paper ; is employed by the 
bleachers of linen, to give smoothness and ele- 
gance to cloth ; likewise by gilders, polishers, 
and by painters, to give adherence to what are 
called water, or size colors. 

1576. Jsinglosn is an article of food in the 
countries where it is produced. It is chiefly ob- 
tained from the sturgeon, and other* large fishes, 
which abound in the lower parts of the Wolga, 
and other great rivers which disembogue them- 
selves into the Black and C'aspian Seas. Sevenl 
large fishes in these quarters yield it ; but the 
sturgeon yields the best. It consists of the 
air-bladder or soom of the fish, which bcin-; 
clean washed, the exterior membrane is removed. 
The body of the bladder is then cut Icngthway.s, 
formed into rolls, and dried in the air. Isinglass 
is more difficult of solution in water than glue 
The solution is transparent, and it is used for a 
great variety of purposes. In this country it is 
chiefly used for clarifying, or giving transparency 
to wines, porter, and other fermented liquors. 
But the way it operates in these cases has not 
been satisfactorily explained by chemists. An 
inferior kind of isinglass is prepared by boiling 
the heads, fins, tails, &c. of fishes without .scales, 
such as whales, cuttle fish, sharks, porpoKsei», 
&c. The boiling liquor must be frequent y 
skimmed, and when properly concentrated it is 
thrown into flat coolers, where it consolidates. 

1577. Portable Soup may be regarded as a 

species of gelatine : it is boiled from the fles i 
animals, skimmed, and after attaining the 
consistence, is let into coolers to j 

i.s then cut into slices and dried like glue. 

it is not necessary to be over anxious j 

all foreign ingredients from it, and some sa 
spiceries are always mixed with it to preven 
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putrefaction, even though it should he exposed 
to dampness. In fact gelatine is the basis of all 
solips ; and animal jelly ferns a pleasant, as well 
as nutritive, species of food. 

1578. Gay Lussac’s and Thenard’s analysis of 
gelatine gives— 

Carbon . . . 47-881 

Oxygen . . . 27-207 

Hydrogen . . . 7-914 

Azote . . 16-998 

100000 

See llatchett*s Observations on Animal Membrane, 
in Philos. Trans. 1800. 

Albumen. 

1579. This is the Latin name for the white of 
an egg, and it has been extended to -all substances 
possessing similar properties. The whites of 
eggs form a glary viscid liquid, which is soluble 
in water, and the solution gives a green color to 
vegetable blues, in consequence of containing 
soda. At 165° albumen coagulate j; into a wliite 
mass, which is solid in proportion to the time the 
heat has been applied. The coagulmn is no 
longer soluble either in hot or in cold water. 
Acids anfl alcohol coagulate albumen as well as 
heat; but if it be sufficiently diluted with water 
it docs not coagulate by these agents. The coa- 
galum is of the same weight, and occupies pre- 
cisely the same sp-ace, with the liquid albumen, 
and it does not appear that the consolidation is 
caused either by the emission or absorption of 
any aerial fluid. Liquid coagulum dries in the 
air, and forms a transparent varnish, which is 
used by hook-binders. The dried varnish is so- 
luble in water. The acid metallic salts, when 
dropped into a filtered solution of albumen, oc- 
casion precipitaU^ of various colors, the metallic 
oxides forming insoluble compounds with albu- 
men. The chloride of mercury is a very deli- 
cate test of the presence of albtimen in ani- 
mal fluids. Tannin forms with it a yellowish 
precipitate, which is insoluble in water. When 
coagulated albumen is dried at 212°, it becomes 
hard and semitransparent like horn ; but becomes 
Jtgain soft and opaque after being digested in 
water. Mr. Hatchett found that nitric acid con- 
verts coagulated albumen into gelatine. Boiling 
solution of potassa converts albumen into soap, 
fhis substance enters largely into the composition 
of animals, and in their solid parts it is in its 
coagulated state. Its property of coagulating by 
mat renders it useful for clarifying liquids. The 
serum of blood, whites of eggs, or other liquids, 
containing albumen, are mixed w ith the liquid to 
»e clarified, and being heated it carries down all 
me loose particles which were diffused through 


'580. Albumen is said 
Thenard, to consist of — 

by Gay Lussac and 

Carbon . . 

. 52*883 

Oxygen , . 

. 23-872 

Hydrogen . , 

. 7*540 

Azote . . 

. 15-705 

VoT.. \. 

100*000 


Mucus 

1581. Maybe obt-ainedby evaporating saliva, 
or by macerating oysters in water, and then eva- 
porating to dryness. It is soluble in water, does 
not coagulate, and in its j)roperties very much 
resembles the acacia guim. Its ultimate elements 
have not been ascertained. 

Fibrin. 

1582. This substance exists only in the blood 
and in the muscles of animals. When blood is 
allowed to settle, a thick red clot forms in it, and 
falls to the bottom. This clot being separated, 
put into a linen cloth, and washed until the wa- 
ter comes off without either color or taste, what 
remains on the cloth is fibrin. Air. Hatchett 
having minced some lean beef, during cold wea- 
ther, steeped it in water during fifteen days, each 
day changing and squeezing out the water. The 
shreds of muscle, amounting to about three 
pounds in weight, were now boiled in six quarts 
of fresh water during five hours each day, for 
iliree weeks, the water being changed and 
pressed out each day. What remained being 
dried by the heat of a W'aler-bath, was fibrin 
nearly pure. 

1.583. This substance is of a white color, is in- 
.soluble in water and alcohol, and has neither 
taste nor smell. It is not apt to putrefy, even 
when kept under water. It contracts suddenly 
by heat, emitting a smell of burning feathers. 
With a stronger ^cat it melts, and exposed to 
destructive distillation it yields water, carbonate 
of ammonia, a heavy fetid oil, carbonic acid, 
and carbureted hydrogen gas. A more copious 
charcoal is left than by gelatine or albumen, 
which contains phosphates of soda and of lime. 
Acids ilissolve fibrin, and many of its acid solu- 
tions are gelatinous. The vegetable acids re- 
tjuire to be aided with heat. Weak nitric acid 
disengages from it much azotic gas. Concen- 
trated potassa and soda, by boiling, convert it 
into a brown soap, from which muriatic acid 
precipitates the fibrin in a form resembling tallow. 
In its properties it seems much to resemble coa- 
gulated albumen, with perhaps an excess of car- 
bon. Nitric acid converts both into gelatine. 


Analysis of fibrin : 


Carbon . . 

. 53 360 

Oxygen ^ . 

. 19-685 

Hydrogen . . 

7-021 

Azote . . 

. 19-934 


100000 


Urea 

1585. Is obtained by slowly evaporating to 
the consistence of thick syrup, a quantity of hu- 
man urine that had been voided several hours 
after a meal. By cooling it concretes into a 
crystalline mass; upon which pour, at different 
times, four times its weight of alcohol, and apply 
a gentle heat. The urea dissolves in the alcohol, 
and the solution being separated from the undis- 
solved salts, is put into a retort and distilled 
with a gentle heat, until it acquires the consis- 
tence of thick sy mp. The alcohol is now se- 
parated, and what remains is urea, which crys- 
tallises on cooling in the form of thick plates 
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crossing each otlier. It is of the consistence of 
tliick honey, of a yellowish-white color, and its 
smell resembles that of garlic or arsenic. It 
deliquesces, and is more soluble in water than 
in alcohol. Nitric acid precipitates from its 
watery solution a great number of bright pearl- 
colored crystals, composed of the acid and ur«i. 
When heated it melts, swells, and emits a roost 
disagreeable smell. When distilled it yields first 
oenzoic acid, then crystals of carbonate of am- 
monia, carbureted hydrogen gas, with some 
prussic acid and oil. There remain charcoal, 
muriate of ammonia, and of soda. When long 
boiled in water, which is replaced as it evapo- 
rates, urea is also decomposed. A great quantity 
of carbonate of ammonia separates, acetic acid 
is formed, and charcoal precipitated. Its solu- 
tion in water, especially if a little gelatine be 
added, is subject to a gradual spontaneous de- 
composition, with diseugageinent of much am- 
monia. From'the experiments of Foiircroy and 
Vauquolin, it was inferred that urea was com- 
posed of 

Oxygen . . . 39-5 

Azote . . . 32*5 

Carbon . . . 14-7 

Hydrogen . . . 13-3 


1000 

1.586. Dr. Prout gives the following as the 
proportion of the elements of purified urea : — 
Oxygen . . . 26 66 

Nitrogen . . . 46-66 

Carbon . . . 19 99 

Hydrogen . . 6 66 

Deficient . . . 0-03 

100-00 

Saccharine Matter. 

The saccharine matters, or sugars, found in 
animals, arc 

1. Sugar of milk 

2. Honey 

3. Diabetic urine. 

1587. Sugar of milk is obtained by evapora- 
ting fresh whey to the consistence of Imney, 
allowing it to concrete by cooling, and then dis- 
.solving it in water. The solution being clarified 
with white of eggs, filtered, and evaporated to 
the consistence of syrup, it deposits on cooling 
.semi-transparent parallelopiped crystals, whicli 
are terrainatcnl by four-sided pyramids. The.se 
crystals are sugar of milk, which differs in some 
of its properties from other kinds of sugar. 

1588. Honey, according to Cavezzali, is com- 
posed of sugar, mucilage, and an acid. To 
separate the sugar, the honey is melted, and 
carbonate of lime in powder added as long as 
effervescence appears ; the liquid being frequently 
skimmed while hot. On cooling it deposits 
crystals of sugar. It seems doubtful whether 
honey, which bees collect from vegetables, should 
be ranked as an animal or vegetable product. 
Proust thinks there are two kinds of honey, one 
always liquid, the other solid and not deli- 
quescent, and that they may be separated by 
akiohol. 


1589, 

urine 


9. DmUhe >mar is extracted from 
of persons who labor under the dis^ 
called diabutra. Such urine yields a considS 
proportion of sugar, commonly about a tw2 
of its weight. Its color, taste, and granulaS 
are such that it, cannot be distinguished fromS 
raw or muscovado sugar of the West Indi^ 
But it is said not to crystallise like common 
sugar, and hence seems to differ from it in soiup 


respects. 

1590. Dr. Henry however tells us that he has 
been able to obtain beautiful white crystals from 
diabetic sugar, not inferior to tliose of vegetable 
sugar. Chevreul also states the same ; and Dr. 
Prout finds its composition precisely the same 
as vegetable sugar. 


Oils. 

1591. Spermaceti or cetinCy which is chiefly 
extracted from tlie cranium of the physeler ma- 
crocephalus, or spermaceti whale, an animal 
which abounds in the Southern Ocean. It is se- 
parated from a liquid oil by means of a woollen 
bag, the remainder of which is extracted by an 
alkaline lee, and tlie spermaceti is afterwards 
fused. It forms a beautiful white scaly .sub.stance, 
brittle, with scarcely taste or smell. It makes 
excellent candles, and is much used in medicine. 
It melts at 1 12*^, and i.s said to dissolve caoutchouc 
when liquid, and that the compound forms an 
excellent luting for vessels. 

1592. h'aty tallow, suet, hog's lard, butter.— 
Tliese differ in some particulars, from each other; 
but they all seem to be only varieties of the 
fixed oils. When hog’s-lard is distilled it first 
yields water, then a white oil, with some acetic 
and sebacic acids. Abundance of the carbureted 
hydrogen and carbonic acid gases come over with 
a most offensive smell. When the vessels iiro 
unluted the smell is detestable and intolerable. 
There remains in the retort a black coaly mass. 
When a little nitric acid is poured upon fat, and 
a moderate heat applied, it is converted into a 
yellow ointment, wlrich Fourcroy considers as 
oxide of fat. This is said to have been success- 
fully employed in France, in external venereal 
affeetious. 

1.593. Train oil is extracted from the blubber 
of the whale and other fishes. The livers of the 
dog-fish yield a much more pure oil than that 
obtained from whales. At first it is thick, but 
after depositing a mucilaginous matter, it becomes 
transparent, and of a reddish-brown-color. This 
oil is much used for burning in lamps, and, as it 
has a disagreeable smell, it may be purified by 
agitation with a little sulphuric acid, and then 
mixing it with water. After being allowed to 
settle, the oil swims on the surface, of a lighter 
color than before, the water continues milky, and 
a curdled matter is seen between tlie water and 
the oil . The oil being drawn off has no disagree- 
able .smell when burned in lamps. . - 

1594. The animal oil of Dif^l is a species n 
volatile and aromatic oil which is obtained by 
distillation, chiefly from the horns and albutnen 
of animals. The product of the first distillation 
is mixed with water, and distilled a second tim • 
It changes syrup of violets to green, owing 
its containing ammonia. It was formerly mu 
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celebrated as a medicine but is now in littie 
repute. 

1595. Adipocire . — ^When iniiseular flesh is 
confined in a stream of running water it is partly 
converted into a substance having many of the 
properties of fat combined with a portion of am- 
monia, or the effect is more speedily accomplished 
by digesting mucsle in strong nitric acid. Chev- 
reul has supposed that this change of muscular 
flesh into wiiat the French chemists have called 
adipocire, is a mere separation of the oleaginous 
or fatty matter from the muscular fibre. Dr. 
Thomson^ on the contrary, thinks that new matter 
is rather formed. This substance has a near 
resemblance to spermaceti. 

1596. Fat has been .shown by the experiments 
of Braconnot and Chevreul to contain two dis- 
tinct substances, to which they have given the 
name of Stearine and Elaine, the former solid at 
the common temperature of the atmosphere, the 
latter liquid. These separate principles arc ob- 
tainable by boiling hog’s lard in alcohol. 

1597. When soap formed of hog’s-lard and 
potassa is put into water, a portion only is dis- 
solved, the remainder consists of white scales 
composed of the alkali united to a peculiar acid, 
called by Chevreul margaritic acid, and separable 
from the above combination by muriatic acid. 

1598. The portion of hog’s-lard soap which is 
soluble in water, consists of another acid com- 
bined with potassa, this Chevreul has named oleic 
acid. This acid unites with salifiable bases into 
oleaies. 

1599. Berard, by mixing one volume of car- 
bonic acid, with ten of carbureted hydrogen and 
thirty of hydrogen, and passing the mixture 
through a red hot porcelain tube, produced a sub- 
stance in small white crystals, having many of the 
properties of fat. Dobeirener is said to have ob- 
tained the same product by igniting a mixture of 
coal gas and aqueous vapor. 

Ammal Resins. 

IGOO. The principal animal resins are, Resin 
of bile. — ^I’his is obtained by pouring one part 
of concentrated muriatic acid into thirty-two parts 
of fresh ox bile. After the mixture has settled 
it is passed through a filter, and the filtered liquor 
evaporated in a glass vessel with a moderate heat. 
After it is sufficiently concentrated, a green sul>- 
stance falls down. The liquid part being poured 
off, and the precipitate washed with water, it is 
resin of bile. It is of a dark brown color, but 
'vhen spread uoon wood or paper, is of a fine 
srass green, anu, mixed with essential oil, might 
lorm a beautiful green varnish. It is of a very 
bitter taste ; is soluble in water and alcohol, 
and alkalis form it into a soap. When 
treated with chlorine, it loses its green color, 
and is converted into a substance resem- 
bling tallow. Ear-wax also contains a resin, 
'vhich has not been particularly examined, as 
nature only furnishes this substance in small 
quantity. It is abhorred by insects, and placed 
^ a sentinel to defend the drum of the ear against 
their attacks. 

is now generally iinderstood 

be a concretion formed in the stomach of the 
•perrtiacetl whale. It is often found floating on 
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the coasts of India, Africa, and Brasil, in small 

g ieces ; biit sometimes in masses of fifty or-lOO lbs. 

rreat quantities of it have been occasionally found 
upon the shores of some of the Hebridian isles, 
where the floating productions of the torrid zone 
are often conveyed by currents in the ocean, and 
the people not knowing its value, used it for 
rush-lights. — It is of an ash-gray color, with white 
and brownish-yellow streaks. It has no taste, 
but an agreeable smell, which improves by 
keeping. It melts at 122®, and rises in vapor at 
212°. Distilled it yelds a white acid liquor, and 
a light volatile oil ; while a bulky charcoal re- 
mains behind. It is insoluble in water, but solu- 
ble in ether and alcohol. It is soluble in nitric 
acid, and in the alkalis, which convert it into 
soap. — ^According to Bouillon La Grange, 100 
parts of ambergris are composed of 
52’7 adipocire 
30'8 resin 
11-1 ben/.oic acid 
,5*4 charcoal 

1000 

1002. Pelletier and C'aventon consider amber- 
gris not an animal resin, but as consisting chiefly 
of a substance similar to lliat found by Chevreul 
in biliary calculi, and called by him chohisterine. 
They have called the principle ainbreine. It is 
said not to be convertible into soap, but to yu ld 
an acid to which the name aiubreic acid has been 
given. 

1003. Castor is obtained from two bags situa- 
ted in the inguen of the beaver, the smallest bag 
yielding the liest. It has been much used in me- 
dicine. Accoiding to Bouillon La Grange it is 
composed of 

1. Carbonate of potassa 

2. Carbonate of lime 

3. Carbonate of ammonia 

4. Iron 

5. Resin, similar to that in bile 
0. Extractive mucilage 
7. Volatile oil. 

1604. Civet is obtained from the inguen of the 
civet cat. In color and consistence it resembles 
butter. Its smell is so strong that it is insufler- 
able unless it be diminished by mixture with other 
bodies. It is used as a perfume. It combines 
with oils, but not witlt alcohol. 

1605. Mnsk is olitained from the quadruped 
called moschus moschiferus. It conveys its smell 
to water, and is soluble in alcohol, but the com- 
bination has not the smell of musk, l^he .same 
IS the case with its solutions in the nitric and 
sulphuric acids. This substance is also used ai- 
a perfume. 

1606. Animal acids have been enumerated as 
follow ; — 

Phosphoric Lithic or Uric 

Sulphuric Pyro Uric 

Muriatic Purpuric 

Carbonic Rosacic 

Benzoic Amniotic 

Acetic Lactic 

Malic Saclacti’ 

Oxalic Sehacic 

Hydrocyanic Formic. 
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Thefirst nine of these have been subjects of dis- 
quisition in former parts of the present treatise, 
and it only remains for us to treat of the others 
in the present place. 

1(307. 77/e iiric acidj or lithic, exists pretty 
abundantly in the urine, even in its healthy state, 
but it is combined generally with ammonia ; it 
constitutes one of the most common ingredients 
of urinary calculi, and the red gravel which is 
occasionally discharged with the urine is com- 
posed principally of this acid. 

1608. When the uric acid is pure it is nearly 
colorless and without smell ; it reddens infusion 
of litmus, is readily soluble in caustic potassa, 
but not soluble in the carbonate of that alkali. 
Its combination with soda constitutes the princi- 
pal portion of those concretions which are formed 
in gouty individuals, and called chalk stones. 
It dissolves in mtric acid, and when the .solution 
is evaporated, a residuum is obtained which has 
a fine red or carmine color, and which Dr. I 'rout 
has lately .shown possesses distinct acid proper- 
ties: he has named it purpuric acid, and of this 
acid he gives the following components : — 

Carbon . . . 27- 17 

Oxygen . . . 36*36 

Hydrogen , . 4 /id 

Azote .... 31-81 

99-88. 

1609. Fip'O-tiric acid. — When uric acid is 
dislillod, per se, a yellow sublimate arises ; this 
dissolved in water, and subacetale of learl added 
to it, gives a white precipitate, which washed 
with water, and decomposed by sulphuretod 
hydrogen, yields the acid in question. This 
acid, when passed through a red hot glass tube, 
is decomposed and converted into the common 
products of animal matter. 

1610. liosacic acid. — ^'Fhis differs but little from 
the uric acid, sulphuric and nitric acids operating 
neaily the same effects upon it as upon the uric 
acid. 

^ 1611. Amniotic<acid. — ^This was detected by 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin in the liquor of the 
amnios of the cow. It forms white crystals by 
slow evaporation, which have acid properties. It 
does not, however, decompose alkaline carbonates, 
nor does it throw down salts with earthy bases. — 
If treated with a strong heat it is decomposed, 
emits ammonia and prussic acid, and leaves a 
largo quantity of charcoal. 

1612. Laciic acid forms a component of 
sour milk ; and from this it may be obtained 
by evaporating it gently to about one-eighth, 
filtering and adding lime water; by which a lac- 
tate of lime is fornred, and from which oxalic 
acid will separate the lactic. 

1613. This acid in its properties nearly re- 
sembles the acetic. Fourcroy, indeed, supposed 
it to be merely that acid with some of the com- 
ponents of the milk ; but Berzelius contends for 
Its distinct essential existence, and supposes it to 
exist in all animal fluids, either in a free state or 
in combination with soda. 

1614. Sactactic acid may be forfoed by digest- 
ing sugar of milk with nitric acid, diluting the 
aquid with water, and thereby preventing crys- 
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tals of oxalic acid from being formed, and 
ducing a white sediment, which is the tfeid in 
question. The same substance is procurable by 
treating powder of gum arabic with nitric acid^. 
Thi.s acid reddens the color of litmus, and at a 
boiling heat effervesces with the alkaline carbo- 
nates. It forms also saclactates with several 
bases. 

1615. Sehac'ic acid. — The acid which is obtained 
by adding finely powdered quicklime to melted fat 
and disengaged by adding sulphuric acid, has 
been supposed by some to be a distinct acid ; 
but Thenard has contended that it is merely 
acetic acid with a little admixture of sulphurous. 
Resides this, however, we are told < a different 
acid may be procured by first distilling hog’s lard 
and washing the product with hot water. The 
watery solution, poured into one of acetate of lead, 
gives a flaky precipitate, which is to be heated 
along with sulphuric acid in a retort. No acid is 
distilled over, but, on the surface of the matter 
in the retort, there floats a substance resembling 
fat, which may be separated and washed with 
boiling water. The water entirely dissolves it, 
and becomes concrete on cooling.’ 

1616. — ^’Fhis acid has great resemblance to the 
benzoic, which indeed Berzelius considers it to 
be, ‘ impregnated with other products of the dis- 
tillation by which it has been obtained,’ and it is 
extremely probable, says Dr. Henry, that his 
opinion is well founded. 

1617. A zoomic acid has been described, but 
Thenard has prt)vcd this to be merely the acetous, 
holding some animal matter in solution. 

1618. Voruiic acid ( acid nf ants), — It has been 
alleged also that this is merely disguised acetic 
acid, or rather a mixture of acetic and malic acid. 
It is, however, considered by Berzelius and 
others to be a peculiar acid ; it approaches very 
nearly to the oxalic, and is said only to differ 
from it one jiroportional of hydrogen additional 
to the carbon and oxygen. 

Parts of Animats. 

1619. The parts of which animals are com- 
posed are divided into solid and fluid, 'fhe 
solid parts are 

1 Bones, shells, crusts, ’ 

2. Horns, nails, scales, 

3. Muscles, 

4. Skin, 

5. Membranes, 

6. Tendons and ligaments, 

7. Glands, 

8. Brain and nerves, 

9. Hair and feathers, 

10. Silk, &c. 

Bones, Shells, Crusts. 

1620. The bones of animals are their most 
solid parts, and they are generally concealed 
from view. When bones are reduced to small 
pieces, and sufflcientlv boiled in w'ater, they yield 
a portion of fat, which swims on the surface, and 
of gelatine which remains dissolved in the water, 
but when sufficiently concentrated it consolidates 
on cooling. Hence bones, when reduced to 
powder, and boiled, yield excellent soup- If «« 
entire bone have its wt and gelatine removed by 
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boiling* and be afterwards steeped in a diluted 
acid, the earthy basis of the bone is withdrawn, 
and there remains a soft white elastic substance, 
of the figure of the bone, which has obtained the 
name of cartilage. Mr. Hatchett has shown that 
this substance possesses all the properties of co- 
agulated albumen. This cartilage is the first part 
of the bone that is formed, and hence bones are at 
first soft and flexible, and the earthy salts which 
give them hardness are deposited afterwards. 
Gelatine and fat convey tougnness and strength 
to bones, and without them, especially the first, 
they are extremely brittle. The earthy salts 
which convey hardness and solidity to bones, 
are, 1. Phosphate of lime, which is by far the 
most abundant. 2. Carbonate of lime. 3. Phos- 
phate of magnesia, in the bones of inferior ani- 
mals. 4. Sulphate of lime, detected by Mr. 
Hatchett in very minute proportion, — The fol- 
lowing is the analysis of ox bones by Pourcroy 
and Vauquelin. 


Solid gelatine . . . 

51 

Phosphate of lime . . 

37-7 

Carbonate of lime . . 

10 

Phosphate of magnesia . 

1-3 


1000 

The enamel of the teeth contains 

no cartilage, 

and, according to Pourcroy and 

Vauquelin, is 

composed of. 


Phosphate of lime . . . 

72-9 

Gelatine and water . . . 

271 


100*0 


But according to Mr. Pepys, and Hatchett, it is 
composed of 

Phosphate of lime ... 78 

Carbonate of lime ... 6 

Loss and water .... 16 

100 

Mr. Hatchett found some fossil bones from the 
rock of Gibraltar to consist of phosphate of lime, 
with carbonate of lime in the interstices. Hence 
they resemble bones that have been burnt. 

1620*. Shells are the bones or covering of a 
great variety of fishes. Shells consist chiefly of 
carbonate of lime united to a soft animal matter. 
The carbonate of lime predominating in shells 
distinguishes them from bones, in which phos- 
phate of lime predominates. Shells are divided 
into two genera, the porcellanous, and mother- 
of-pearl. ITie porcellanous, such as vcluta, cy- 
prea, &c. are compact, and break like porcelain; 
and consist of carbonate of lime united to a soft 
animal matter. The mother-of-pearl shells, such 
as the fresh water muscle, the haliotis iris, the 
turbo olearius, &c. consist of alternate layers of 
carbonate of lime and fine membranes composed 
of coagulated albumen. Acids extract the car- 
bonate of lime, leaving the membranes, and the 
form of the shell entire. The oyster shell con- 
tains a very small proportion of the albuminous 
membrane, while the real mother-of-pearl shell 
contains, according to Mr. Hatchett, to whom 
we have been under so many obligations, »• 


Carbonate of lime ... 66 
Membrane 34 

100 

Pearl is a globular concretion often formed in 
these shells. It is a beautiful bluish-white color, 
and is composed of alternate and concentric coats 
of membrane and carbonate of lime. Its lamellar 
structure renders it iridescent. 

1621. Crusts are the external covering of crabs, 
lobsters, prawns, cray-fish, echini, and various 
similar fishes. Prom Mr. Hatchett’s experiments 
they seem to be intermediate between bones and 
shells. They agree with bones in containing 
phosphate of lime, and they agree with shells in 
the predominance of carbonate of lime. They 
also contain cartilage, possessing the properties 
of coagulated albumen. — Prom lobster crust 
Memt-Uuillet obtained 


Carbonate of lime . 

. . 60 

Phosphate of lime . 

. . 14 

Cartilage .... 

. . 26 


100 

From crust of cray fish 


Carbonate of lime 

60 

Pho.sphate of lime 

12 

(Cartilage . . . 

28 


100 

Prom shells of hens’ eggs 


Carbonate of lime 

89*6 

Phosphate of lime 

5*7 

Animal matter 

4*7 


100 0 

Horns, Naii.s, Scales. 

1622. These substances are flexible, elastic, 
and soften by heat, which is not tlic case with 
those just described. Horns may be cut with a 
knife, or rasped with a file; but are so tough that 
they cannot be pounded. When healed they 
become soft and pliable, and maybe formed into 
almost any shape. When formed into thin 
plates, they possess a degree of trans])areiicy, 
and arc often used instead of glass for windows 
and lanterns. When strongly heated in a Ibipin’s 
digester they arc said to be converted into a sub- 
stance resembling gelatine. Mr. Hatchett burnt 
500 grains of ox horn. The residuum was only 
1*5 grains, not one-half of which was phosphalo 
of lime. Hence horns contain very little earthy 
matter. They seem to consist chiefly of coagu- 
lated albumen, and probably also of gelatine. 
The only exception is tlu; horn of the hart and 
buck, which seem intermediate between bone 
and horn. — The hoofs, talons, and claws of ani- 
mals seem to be the same with horns. To the 
.same class may also be referred the bills of birds, 
the weapons of the sword and saw-fish, though 
many of these seem much harder than horns. 
They all agree in uniting a fibrous with a lamel- 
lated, or membranous texture. 

1623. Nails defend the extremities of the 
fingers, are attached to the epidermis, and come 
off along with it. Water soften.s, but concen- 
trated acids and alkalis dissolve and decompose 
them. Mr. Hatchett ascertained that they coiv 
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sist of coagulated albumen, and a small propor- 
tion of phosphate of lime. Tortoise shell seems 
to approach to the nature of nail. When burnt, 
500 grains of it yield three of earthy matter, con- 
sisting chiefly of phosphate of lime and soda, 
with a little iron. 

1024. Scales are of two kinds. Those of ser- 
pents and other amphibious animals, bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to horn ; while those of fishes 
resemble mother-of-pearl. The crusts which 
cover certain insects seem to resemble the scales 
of serpents. 

Musclks. 

1625. Muscles consist of bundles of fibres, 
which may be subdivided into smaller fibres ; and 
the minute.st fibre, until it ceases to be seen by 
the best microscope, is always invested with a 
coating of cellular substance, or fat. As the 
muscles are the moving powers of the animal 
frame, the? intention of this fat is to prevent the 
friction of tlie muscular fibres upon each other, 
which w’ould instantly prove fatal to the animal. 
When a piece of flesh is minced down, and 
treated as was explained when discussing fibrin, 
the muscle is converted into a white fibrous sub- 
stance, composed chiefly of fibrin. Its other in- 
gredients are 

1. Albumen, 

2. (ielatine, 

:i. I’’ X tractive, 

4. Phosphate of soda, 

5. Phosphate of ammonia, 

6. Phospliate and carbonate of lime. 

It is obvious that when meat is boiled, the gela- 
tine, the extractive, and some of the salts will bo 
dissolved in the water; and from these the nou- 
rishment and flavor of .soups an; partly derived. 
When meat is roasted, these substances continue 
in It; and hence the superior flavor of roasted 
meat. But much of the nourishment of roasted 
meat is expelled by excessive heat ; and the most 
economical mode of dressing meat is by long 
and slow boiling. 

Skix. 

1026. This is a coating which covers all ani- 
mals excepting those which are covered with 
shells, and it lias properties in common with the 
bark of trees. It consists of three membranes. 

1627. The cpiJen/iis may be separated by 
steeping in hot water. It is elastic, and insolu- 
ble in water and alcohol, but soluble in alkalis 
and lime. It is tinged yellow by nitric acid, 
which volatile alkali changes to a deep orange 
color. The epidermis seems to be a particular 
modification of coagulated albumen. 

1628. The rrie ifincosum is a very thin mem- 
brane below the epidermis, in whicii the color of 
the skin resides. The iU!groes acquire their 
blackness from a pigment lodged in this mem- 
brane. If a negro keep his hand or foot some 
time in water impregnated with elilorine, it be- 
comes nearly white ; but the former color after- 
wards returns. Tlie composition of this mem- 
brane is not known, as its quantity is very small. 

1629. The cutis j or real skin, is a thick dense 
membrane, composed of fibres inter-woven simi- 
lar to those of a hat. It consists chiefly of gela- 
tine so compact as to resist the action of cold 
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water; but when long boiled in water it dis^^lvcy 
and forms glue. Those skins make the best glue 
which are of most difficult solution in boilintf 
water. — ^To form skins into leather, they are first 
steeped in lime and water, and tlie hair and cu- 
ticle scraped off. They ^re then well washed in 
water. To make sole leather, the thickest and 
strongest skins are steeped in saturated infusion 
of bark ; or the skins and bruised bark are placed 
in alternate layers, and as much water added as 
covers them. The skins are afterwards steeped 
in water slightly impregnated with sulphuric 
acid, or in the acid obtained -from the fermenta- 
tion of barley or rye, which Sir II. Davy thinks 
produces a triple compound of skin, tan, and 
acid. Oak bark contains tannin and extractive 
and, when a strong infusion of it is made, the 
tannin superabounds. This renders the skin hard 
but apt to crack, and a different process is adopt- 
ed for making pliable leather. For this purpose 
the thin skins of cows, calves, &c. are first 
steeped some days in a lixivium of pigeon’s dung, 
which renders them thinner and softer. They 
are then steeped at first in weak infusions of oak 
bark, avid are gradually removed to those which 
are stronger and stronger until lhey .be com- 
pletely impregnated ; which takes from two to 
four months. From this process they imbibc'a 
greater proportion of extractive than tlie sole lea- 
ther, and arc thus rendered pliable and tough. 
Sir Jl. Davy found that skins whilst tanning ab- 
sorb about one-third of their vveight of vegetable 
matter. The tannin combines with the gelatine 
in the skin, renders it insoluble in water, and not 
dispo.sod to putrefy. He found also that skins 
absorb the whole vegetable matter from infusion 
of bark, leaving nothing but pure water. 

Membhanes, Tendons, Ligaments, Glands. 

1630. Me?nhranes are thin, semitransparent 
substances, which envelope the viscera, and other 
parts of the body, such as the dura and pia mater, 
the pleura, the peritoneum, the periosteum, 8tc. 
Tliey also form reservoirs for the reception of 
juices which arc to be afterw-ards discharged, of 
which we have examples in the gall and urinary 
bladders. Though little is known of their chemi- 
cal comjiosition, they seem to be perfectly analo- 
gous to skin. A bladder being tanned is con- 
verted into leather. 

163 1 . Tendons are strong pearl colored bodies, 
in which the muscles terminate, and by which 
they are inserted into the bones. By long boiling 
they are converted into gelatine, and seem to be 
of the same nature with skin. 

1632. Ligaments bind the bones together at 
the joints. When long boiled they yield a por- 
tion of gelatine ; but the remainder resists the 
action of boiling water, and seems to consist of 
coagulated albumen. 

1633. Glands operate in forming or in alter- 
ing different liquids. They are divided into 
conglobate, which are small, and situated in the 
course of the lymphatics, and conglomerate, such 
as the liver, kidneys, &c. Of their chemical 
composition nothing is known. 

Brain and Nerves. 

1634. The substance composing these orgaiis 
.seems to be tjuile peculiar, and to be constitute 
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of a fatty matter, whidi has been named by The- 
uard, osmazome ; this matter upon its cooling after 
solution in heated alcohol, deposits itself in scales. 
In many respects it appears analogous to the 
principle called cholesterine. 

^ Hair, Wool, Feathers. 

1635. Hair and wool grow on various parts of 
animals, and are intended to defend them from 
the cold. Their surfaces are not smooth, but 
covered with scales consisting of imbricated 
cones, which give them a rough feel, occasion 
tliem to entangle and bave given rise to the pro- 
cesses of felting and fulling. When hair is long 
boiled in water it yields gelatine, to which it 
owes its flexibility and toughness. What re- 
mains is brittle, and seems to consist of coagu- 
lated albumen. The softest hair yields gelatine 
most readily. Vauquelin disvsolved human hair 
of various colors in water in a Papin’s digester. 
If the heat was too great it was decomposed, 
and ammonia, carbonic acid, and empyreumatic 
oil formed. After being dissolved it slowly dc- 
osited a bituminous oil, which was black when 
lack hair, and yellowish-red when re<l hair was 
employed. It would seem that the color of hair 
is owing to an oil. When the oil is separated 
by filtration, the solution is nearly colorless, and 
infusion of nutgalls, and chlorine, occasion co- 
pious precipitates in it. But though it be much 
reduced by evaporation, it does not gelatinise. 
The alkaline lixivia readily dissolve hair, and 
hence wool was proposed by Chaptal as a sub- 
stitute for oil in the tomposilion of soap. The 
siilpluiric, muriatic, and nitric acids dissolve 
hair, with a separation of oil. Alcohol digested 
on liair separates two kinds of oil, the first 
white, tlie second of the color of the hair. When 
hair is burnt to ashes, it yields iron and man- 
5;anese, phosphate, sulphate, and carbt)nate of 
lime, muriate of soda, and a considerable por- 
tion of silica. The ashes of white hair contain 
least iron, but some magnesia, which is wanting 
in hair of other colors. From the experiments 
<’>f Vauquelin it appears that black hair is com- 
l)0sc‘d of the following subsbinccs : 

1. Animal matter, constituting the greatest part 

2. White solid oil, in small quantity 

3. Grayish-green oil, more abundant 

4. Iron 

5. Oxide of manganese 

6. Phosphate of lime 

7. Carbonate of lime, very scanty 

8. Silica 
Sulphur. 

Vauquelin considers the animal matter to be 
chiefly a variety of inspissated mucus, but its 
precipitation by tannin seems to contradict that 
opinion. Mr. Hatchett thinks the quills of 
leathers consist chiefly of coagulated albumen, 
and their other parts to be nearly of lhc^ same 
composition with hair, though when boiled they 
Yield no gelatine. Dr. Ure states ihe ultimate 
analysis of wool to give the following . 

Carbon . . . 55*00 

Oxygen . . . 29*40 

Hydrogen . . 2*80 

Aiote . . . 12*80 

10000 


Silk. 

1636. The silk-worm is a native of China, 
and there the preimration and manufacture of 
silk have been known from the remotest times. 
It was first brought to Rome in the time of Au- 
gustus, and it continued to be carried over land, 
and sold to the luxurious Romans for its weight 
in gold. In 555 two Persian monks brought 
some eggs of tlie insect to Constantinople, con- 
cealed in the hollow of a cane. Being carefully 
propagated, the manufacture of silk soon ex- 
tended itself in Greece. In 1130 lloger King 
of Sicily forcibly carried off silk weavers from 
Greece, and .settled them in Sicily, from which 
the manufiicture extended into Italy, and after- 
wards into France. The revocation of the 
Kdict of Nantes extended the silk inanufactuie 
into Britain. 

1637. Silk is produced by various species of 
the caterpillar. The phal-.ena bornbyx is com- 
monly propagated in Kuropo ; but the phalccna 
atlas yields a greater quantity. The insects feed 
on the leaves of the white mulberry tree. It is 
protruded from two small bags, in fine threads, 
formed into the shape of a clue, to cover the 
insects in their crysalis state. The threads and 
webs of spiders are of the same nature with 
silk, and Reaumur ascertained that the threads 
of the larger spiders were neitlujr inferior in 
beauty nor strength to those of the silk-worm. 
Attempts were made to establish inunufactories 
of this kind of silk, but the spiders attacked and 
destroyed each other. 

1638. Raw silk varies in color from white to 
a reddish-yellow. The surface of its fine threads 
is covered with a varnish, which may be extracted 
by boiling in water, or by soap, when it assumes 
a fine white color. This varnish seems to be 
intermediate between gum and gelatine. It agrees 
with gum in not being acted on by alcohol, and 
with gelatine in being preci[)itated from water 
by tannin. When the water is evaporated this 
varnish is obtained of a black color, brittle, and 
of a sliining fracture, and its w^eigbl is nearly 
one third of that of the raw silk from winch it 
was extracted. Its soapy solution soon piUr(rfies. 
Yellow silk contains a resin, which is soluble in 
alcohol, or in a mixture of alcohol, with mu- 
riatic acid, and when deprived of it, the silk ac- 
quires a fine white color. 

1639. Silk itself is not soluble in w ater or al- 
cohol, and is not very combustible, though lire 
blackens and decomposes it. Distilled it yields 
a very great proportion of ammonia. Heated 
alkalis dissolve, and convert it into soap. The 
sulphuric, muriatic, and nitric acids also <iis- 
solve it; the latter with evolution of oxalic 
acid, and a fatty matter which sw ims on the siir- 
face. When kept in a damp place, it rots 
sooner or later; but Dr. NVilson ot lalkirk 
found a riband wrapped round the bone of an 
arm, which had lain more than eight years in the 
church-yard of tliat town. The body ot the de- 
ceased had mouldered into earth, leaving nothing 
but thi$ bones. This shows that silk is capable 
of resiatix^ putrefaction, when not exposed to 
the action of the air. Dr. Ure obtainea the fid- 
lowing results from the bleached fibres of silk ; 
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Carbon . . , 508 

Oxygen . . . 34-0 

Hydrogen ... 3 '4 

Nitrogen . . . 11-8 

1000 

Cadet analysed spiders’ webs, which seem to be 
nearly allied to silk, by treating them with water, 
alcohol, and incineration, and obtained the fol- 
lowing products. 1. Brown extract soluble in 
water, and not altered by exposure to the 'air. 

2. Resinous matter, soluble in alcolK>l. 3. Alu- 
mina. 4. Sulphate of lime. 5. Carbonate of 
soda. 6. Muriate of soda. f. Carbonate of 
lime. 8. Iron. 9. Silica. 

1()40. We now proceed to the consideration 
of the fluid parts of an animal. The fluid parts 
of animals are the blood, which is the great re- 
servoir from which all the other fluid as well as 
solid parts of animals are extracted. The other 
fluid parts am called secretions, because they are 
secreted from the blood. The morbid concre- 
tions which are formed in various parts of the 
body, and the morbid fluids, shall be afterwards 
considered. At present we only consider those 
sedul and fluid parts of animals which are formed 
while they are in a healtliy state. These fluids 
may be reduced to the following : 

Blood. 

Scc‘Xtions. 

1. Milk 

2. Eggs 

3. Saliva 

4. Pancreatic juice 

5. Bile 

fi. Cerumen 

7. Tears 

8. Liquor of the pericardium 

9. Humors of the eye 

10. Mucus of the nose, &c. 

11. Synovia 

12. Semen 

13. Liquor of tho amnios 

14. Animal poisons. 

Some fluids are secreted from the blood, and af- 
terwards ejected from the body. These are 
called excretions, the principal of which arc 

15. Urine 

16. Eeecs. 

1641. When blood is drawn from an animal, 
it gradnally separates into two jrarts. One of 
these remains liquid, and has the color, and 
nearly the consistence of fresh whey, and is 
hence called serum. The other fr«>m its red 
color, being supposed to carry all the essence of 
the blood along with it, has obtained the name 
of cruor. The cruor lias the consistency of 
curds wlicn immediately precipitated from 
milk ; and hence the older physicians distin- 
guished the ingredients into whicJi blood voliin- 
Ifirily separatccl by terms which denoted what 
ook place in milk ; that is into curds and whey. 
This separation takes ])lace though the blood be 
Kept at the same temperature which it had in 
the body of the animal ; though it should be 
mixed with water, or be plac'ed in vacuo. 
Though we are entirely ignorant of what takes 
place in the bodies of J»niinal3, it seems to follow, 


from these facts, that the decomposition of blJoJ 
in animals, is prevented by the peculiar powers 
of life which pervade all parts of the system 
and by the muscular power of the heart and 
arteries. But we have two substances in blood 
which deserve attention; the serum and the 
cruor. 

1642. Tlie serum of blood is of a light 
greenish-yellow color, and converts syrup of 
violets to a green, owing to soda dissolved in it. 
At the temperature of it coagulates, and 
also when boiling water is mixed with it. Jhn 
if previously mixed with six parts of cold water 
it does not coagulate by heat. The coagulunl 
resembles the boiled white of an egg; and, if 
cut into small pieces, a muddy fluid, termed 
serosity, may be squeezed from it. If the resi- 
duum, after this fluid is separated, be washed in 
boiling water, it is found to possess all the pro- 
perties of coagulated albumen. The serum also 
contains gelatine, for if mixed with six times its 
weight of water, and boiled to coagulate tlin 
albumen, gelatine remains in the liquor, wliicli 
may be obtained by concentration, and setting it 
to cool. Proust ascertained that it contains sul- 
phur, combined with ammonia in the state of 
nydro-sulphuret. Besides albumen, gelatine, liy- 
dro-sulphiirct of ammonia, it also contains soda 
in a caustic state, apparently combined with ge- 
latine and albumen ; muriate of soda, phosphate 
of soda, and phosphate of lime. 

1643. Cruor, or the clot as it is often called, 
is of a red color and considerable (.‘onsislence, 
Jf thrown upon a sieve, and washed with a 
small jet of water falling upon it, the coloring 
matter is carried through, and there remains 
upon the sieve a white elastic substance which 
has all the properties of fibrin. What passes 
through the sieve is of a red color, and, if 
slowly evaporated to dryness, is found to con- 
sist of albumen and iron, part of which may ho 
separated from it by the magnet. Neither the 
serum nor fibrin Iiave been found to contain any 
iron. Fourcroy and Vauquelin have supposed 
that the iron exists in the blood in the slate ot 
.sub-phosphate of iron. 

1644. When new drawn blood is well stirred 
with a stick, the fibrin collects upon it, and may 
thus be removed. What remains no longer 
coagulates urdess exposed to heat. When blood 
is slowly evaporaten to dryness, and then sub- 
jected to destructive distillation, new compound’ 
are formed which did not previously exist; and 
this takes place with regard to many animal and 
vegetable substances. The following ingredients 
have been detected in its composition 

1. Water 

2. Fibrin 

3. Albumen 

4. Gelatine 

5. Hydro- sulphate of ammonia 

6. Soda 

7. Sub-phosphate ot iron 

8. Muriate of soda 

9. Phosphate of soda 

10. Phosphate of lime 

11. Benzoic acid, detected by Prout. 

1645. Berzelius finds the crassamcnluni 
the blood to consist of 
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^21 


Coloring matter ' . ... 64 

Albumen and Fibrin ... 36 


100 


The coloring matter when incinerated affords a 
residue consisting of 

Oxide of iron 50 0 

Subphosphate of iron ... 7-5 

Phosphate of lime with magnesia 6 0 


Lime 


200 


Carbonic acid and,. loss . . . 16*5 


100*0 

1646. When blood is drawn from an indi- 
vidual in some circumstances of diseased action, 
fibrin collects on its surface, forming the buffy 
coat. 

1647. By Berzelius, the red color of the blood 
is supposed to be dependent upon tlie iron which 
enters its composition, but Brande and Vauque- 
lin consider its color referrible to a peculiar ani- 
mal principle, independently of the presence of 
iron. .. 

Secrktions, 

Milk. 

1648. Milk is secreted from the blood by that 
class of animals which has obtained the name of 
mammalia, and is intended for the nourishment 
of their offspring. The milk chiefly used by m-an 
as an article of food is that of the cow. It is a 
white opaque fluid, of an agreeable sweetish 
taste, 'and reddens vegetable blues. It is heavier 
than water, and lighter than blood ; but its spe- 
cific gravity varies at different timc.s. It boils 
nearly at the same temperature with water. 

1649. When allowed to remain some time at 
rest, it throws up a yellowish colored substance 
to its surface, known by the name of cream. The 
remaining milk is much thinner than it was be- 
fore. and is of a bluish-white color. If it be 
heated to 100^^ and have a little rennet, formed 
hy digesting water on the inner co'at of a calPs 
.stomach and preserved with salt, well mixed 
■with it, the milk coagulates. It also coagulates 
when treated with alcohol, with acids, with infn- 
i^ion of the flowers of artichoke and of the this- 
tle, and a variety of other plants. It also coagu- 
lates if as much of any neutral salt as it can dis- 
solve be added to it while boiling ; or gum-ara- 
bic, or sugar. If the co'agulum be broken, it soon 
separates into a white solid part called curd, and 
a greenish bquid part called whey. Tims milk 
may be separated into three parts, cream, curd, 
and whey. See Butter, Maxupactuue of. 


for some time, it deposits curd and whey, and 
assumes the appearance of an oil, but loses its 
peculiar flavor. If kept some time it becomes 
rancid ; but if it be Well washed, and sufficiently 
purged of these foreign ingredients, it remains 
sweet much longei* that when this precaution is not 
adopted. Distilled, it yields water, an acid, an 
oil at first fluid, and afterwards concrete. A 
small quantity of charcoal remains in the retort. 

1652. When cream is churned it is commonly 
kept some time until it becomes sour. Fresh 
cream requires at least four times as much churn- 
ing to make it yield butter, as sour cream does. 
Milk warm from the cow yields more butter than 
can be obtained from the cream it tlirows up ; 
but it requires proportionally more churning 
than the cream, especially if the latter be previ- 
ously soured. When very .sour cream is churned, 
the butter milk that is left is not nearly so sour 
as the crclm had been ; though the butter re- 
mains perfectly sweet. This shows that the acid 
which had been formed in the cream is partly 
decomposed during the chiiTuin.g. Young and 
Thenard have shown that sour cream may be 
churned, and butter obtained, 'dUhough atmos- 
pheric air be excluded. But in the Agricultural 
Survey of Mid- Lothian, an experiment on churn- 
ing is recorded which was conducted by Messrs. 
Robertson and Headrick. They ojterated on 
milk fresh drawn from the cow ; and it appeared 
that atmospheric air constantly entered into, and 
combined with the milk during the whole pro- 
cess. The butter was perfectly sweet, and the 
milk acquired that degree of 'acidity which dis- 
tinguishes new churned milk. We are therefore 
inclined to think that the oil in milk, like other 
vegetable oils, is originally in a liquid state ; l>ut 
that it consolidates into butler in consequence of 
absorbing oxygen, either from an acid previously 
formed in the cream, or formed by agitating the 
liquid in contact with air daring the process of 
churning. Carbonic acid gas is sometimes extri- 
cated during ehurning, ancl the temperature gene- 
rally increases about four degrees. Butter may 
be churned from whey after the curd is extracted 
from it ; some persons are in the practice of 
gradually heating whey to about 1 50° when it 
throws up its cream. This, being skimmed off, 
is churned into butter. 

1653. Curd may be separated from creamed 
milk, or from butter milk, by the addition of ren- 
net. It is white and solid, and possesses many 
of the properties of coagulated albumen. When 
the moisture is squeezed out, it becomes hard 
and brittle. It is soluble in water, but readily 


1650. Cream is of a yellow color, and gradu- 

ally becomes thick by exposure to the atrnosphere. 
If placed in a vessel of no great depth, it soon 
becomes solid ; mucus and byssi form upon its 
surface, and it no longer retains the properties of 
cream, but of a very fat cheese. In this way 
cream cheeses are made in this country. Thus 
cream contains a peculiar oil, curd, 'and some 
. separated from it by the pro- 

cess of churning, which divides cream into two 
parts, the one solid called butter, the other fluid, 
v^hich resembles creamed milk. 

1651 . Butter is of a yellow color, melts at 
and becomes transparent. If kept melted 


combines with pure alk'alis, especially when as- 
sisted by heat. With fixed alkalis much ammonia 
is evolved, and, if the heat be strong, charcoal is 
deposited. When precipitated by an acid, it is 
of a black color, melts like tallow, and never ac- 
quires the consistence of curd. Hence alkalis 
appear to decompose curd, and to convert it into 
ammonia and oil, or rather fat. The mintiral 
acids, when much diluted, dissolve fresh undried 
curd, when assisted by heat. The vegetable acids 
only dissolve it when they are concentrated. 

1654. Curd is the basis of cheese, and the 
best cheese is that from which as little as possible 
of the cream is abstracted. For this reason it 
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should be subjected to as little pressure as possi- 
ble in abstracting the whey. For this purpose 
it is first cut in various directions with a wooden 
knife, and the which spontaneously sepa- 

rates is laved off. When the curd has acquired 
a firm consistence, it is repeatedly cut into small 
fragments by a four-edgea knife, and thrown into 
a drainer. It is then repeatedly cut in the same 
manner, and subjected to a gentle pressure in 
the cheslet. 13y this process the oil in the curd 
attracts oxygen, and is converted into bultijr, 
which remains in union with the curd, llie last 
portions of the whey are exptdled by subjecting 
the cheese to violent pressure. If the soft curd 
bo subjected to violent pressure, much of the 
cream goes oft' with the whey. Cheese of this 
sort melts when exposed to heat ; but cheese 
from skimmed milk, or from butter-milk, dries 
and shrivels up like horn. Much of the cream 
is also expelled by overheating the milk before 
the rennet is applied. The heat should not ex- 
ceed 100^". 

165.5. Whey contains a portion of curd, which 
may be separated by filtration or by boiling. In 
the latter case the curd rises and forms a thick 
scum on the surface, which may be skimmed off, 
and is called in the north float whey. Vresh 
whey is of a yellowish-green color, and of an 
agreeable sweet taste. Rut after tlie curd is 
carefully skimmed, and is allowed to settle some 
hours, it may be decanted off colorless likewater. 
If this li(juid be slowly evaporated, it deposits 
at last white crystals, which are sugar of milk. 
Whey also contains acetic acid, and hence red- 
dens vegetable blues. It also contains some mu- 
riate of potassa and of soda, lourcroy and 
Vanquelin discovered in it some phosphate of 
magnesia and of iron, sulphate of ])otassa, and 
a peculiar extractive matter. 

1656. Milk is capable of undergoing the vi- 
nous fermentation spontaneously, and then yields 
alcohol by distillation. Before this takes place 
it must previously become sour, and then be 
placed in the proper temperature. In tliis way 
the Tartars obtain a vinous liquor from mare’s 
milk, to which they give the name of koumiss. 
The inhabitants of Orkney and .Sliclland prepare 
a vinous liquor from cow’s milk by a process 
nearly similar. 

1657. When milk is distilled there first comes 
over water containing animal matter, which soon 
putrefies. After being concentrated the milk 
coagulates, like albumen, into a thick unctuous 
yellowish-white sul)stance. By increasing the 
heat this substance yields a transparei.t liquid, 
which becomes gradually colored ; some very 
fluid oil, then ammonia, an acid, and lastly a very 
thick black oil. At the same lime carbureted 
hydrogen gas is emitted. There remains a coal, 
which contains carbonate aial muriate of polish, 
phosphate of lime, and sometimes magnesia, iron, 
and muriate of soda. The contents of cows* 
milk have been given as follow : — 

1. Water 

2. Oil 

3. Curd 

4. Extractive 

5. Sugar of milk 

6. Acetic acid 


7. Muriate of soda 

8. Muriate of poraasa 

9. Sulphate of fiotassa 

10. Phosphate of lime 

11. Phosphate of magnesia 

12. Phosphate of iron. 

1658. Berzelius has recently stated the follow- 
ing to be the constituents of skimmed cows' 


milk : — 

Water 928-7.5 

Cheese with a trace of butter . . 28-00 

Sugar of milk ....... 35-oo 

Muriate of potassa l- 7 () 

Phosphate of potassa .... o 25 

Lactic acid, lactate of potassa, and a } 
traceof lactate of iron j o-oo 

Earthy phosphates 0-30 


Cream consists of 
Butter 
Cheese 
Whey 


1000-00 


. 4-5 
. 3-5 

. 92-0 


100*0 

1059. Women’s milk contains much more 
sugar than cows* milk. It throws up abundant 
of white cream, and when this is separalwl, ii 
becomes very thin, and of a bluish-while color. 
Women’s milk has not been co-agulated except 
by boiling ; nor can the cream be formed into 
butter by churning. As.scs’ milk very much re- 
sembles women’s milk. Goats’ milk differs little 
from cow's milk, except in containing less cream 
and more curd. It derives a peculiar flavor from 
the wild herbs on which the animals feed. 
Ewes’ milk is thicker than cows’ milk, and makes 
a pungent species of cheese. Mares’ milk is 
thicker than women’s milk, and contains more 
curd, but not so much as the milk of the cow. 
All lhe!5e milks contain nearly the same ingredi- 
ents, though their proportions vary considerably; 
and those of cows’ milk vary with their food, 
and -at different seasons of the year. 

Eggs. 

1660. Hr. Prout has lately e.xamined widi 
attention the nature and composition of eggs jij 
the progress of incubation. Eggs lose a little ol 
their weight by being boiled, and the water be- 
comes impregnated with about 0-3 grains oi 
saline matter from an egg of common si/e. Thi^ 
saline fluid is found on evaporation to be strongly 
alkaline, and to contain also animal matter, sul- 
phuric and phosphoric acids, chlorine, lime, mag- 
nesia, and carbonates of those earths, all of which 
substances exist both in the white and the yolk. 

1601 . The shell contains about two per cent, of 
animal matter, with one per cent, of phosphates 
of lime and magnesia, the rest being carbonate 
of lime with a little carbonate of magnesia. 
V’auquelin also found in the burnt shells traces 
of iron and sulphur. 

1662. The yolk of the egg, besides the more 
common ingredients of animal fluids, contains 
a considerable portion uncombined phos- 
phorus, which, when the dried yolk is burnt, 
forms a glassy coating of phosphoric acid, that 
■effectually defends the charcoal from comb w- 
lion. In the while of an egg, which, as has been 
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already stated, consists chiefly of albumen, sul- 
phur exists in a free state. Xn one instance the 
yolk weighing 316*5 grains, contained 170*2 
water, 55*3 albumen, and 91 yellow oil. But 
these proportions varied in different instances. 
Henry’ Sec Philosophical TransactionSf 1818. 


Saliva 

1 663. According to the most recent analysis of 
JJerzelius consists of 

Water 992*9 

A peculiar animal' matter . . 2*9 

Mucus 1*4 

Alkaline muriates ... 1*7 

J^actate of soda and animal matter 0 9 

Pure soda 0 2 


10000 

Mr. Brande has found albumen, though not in- 
dicated by common tests, still to be indicated by 
hTilvanic agency. lie supposes that it exists in 
saliva, combined with soda. 

Bile 

1664. Is secreted by the glandular substance 
called the liver, and is collected in a reservoir, 
until needed for use, called the gall-bladder. 
The ancient physicians paid much attention to 
the bile juice, imputing to its sanity or the re- 
verse, the health or diseases which afflict the hu- 
man kind. The poets, who embalm and perpe- 
tuate all the nonsense which j3rcvails in their 
times, ascribed to it a domineering influence on 
the intellectual vigor, the temper and dispositions 
of the mind. The bile with wliich we are best 
acquainted is ox-bile. It is of a yellowish-green 
color, bitter taste, and peculiar smell. When 
violently stirred it lathers like, soap, and hence 
has heen called animal soap. Tt combines with 
water in any proportion, but not with oil ; though 
it readily combines with soap, and is used by 
fullers to take greasy stains out of cloth. The 
latest analysis of human bile witli which we are 
furnished, is that of Thenard, who in 1100 ivarts 
of bile found the following products. 


Water 1000 

Undissolved yellow matter 10 

1>). solution a trace. 

Albumen 42 

Resin 41 

Soda 5'6 

Phosphates of lime and soda, 
sulphate and muriate ot 
soda, and oxide of iron 4*5 


Cerumen of the Kah. 

1605. This is a yellow-colored liquid secreted 
from glands in the auditory canal, which gradu- 
ally hardens by exposure to the air. Its object 
Js to guard against insects, which would soon dc- 
stroy the tympanum or drum of the ear. Whe- 
ther it acts as a poison to insects is not ascer- 
tained ; but it is certain that no insect likes to 
approach it if the contact can be avoided. Vau- 
8'jelin, from his own experiments and those of 
miners on this substance, concludes that it con- 
sists of 

1. Albumen 

2. An inspissated oil 
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3. A coloring matter 

4. Soda 

5. Phosphate of lime. 

Tears and Mucus.>' 

1666. Tears are transparent and colorless like 
water, but always exhibit a salt taste. Exposed 
to the air, the liquid becomes thicker, and at last 
deposits cubical crystals in the midst of mucilage. 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin state their composition 
to be 

1. Water 

2. Mucus 

3. Muriate of soda 

4. Soda 

5. Phosphate of lime 

6. Phosphate of soda. 

Berzelius’s more recent analysis gives 


Water 033*7 

Mucus matter ..*... 5.3*0 

IMuriates of potassaand soda 5*0 

Prepared lactate of soila . . 0 9 

Albumen, and animal matter in- 
soluble in water but soluble 
in alcohol 3*5 


10000 

The saline parts scarcely amount to one p(?r cent, 
of tile whole. The mucus absorbs oxygen from 
the atmosphere, becomes thick and viscid, and 
assumes a yellow color. It then becomes in- 
soluble in water, though fresh tears are miscible 
with water in any proportion. The mucus of the 
nose is of the same properties with that which 
drops from the eyes, though, being longer sus- 
pended, and exposed to the air, it acquires 
greater consistency. Indeed the mucus of the 
eyes passes into the nostrils by particular aper- 
tures, which, being obstructed, the eyes become 
diseased. The mucus which lubricates various 
otlier parts of the body, lias been supposed to 
consist of liejuid albumen. Dr. Bostock has 
pointed out a difference in these substances. 

Liquor of the Pericabdium. 

1667. This liquor is enclosed in a membrane 
which invests the heart, and is intended to lu- 
bricate this organ, and to prevent the dangerous 
consequences of friction. Dr, Bostock examined 
this liquor taken from a boy who died suddenly. 
It very much resembled the serum of blood, and 


was composed of 

W’^ater 920 

Albumen .... 5*.5 

Mucus 20 

Muriate of soda . . 0*5 


100*0 

Humors of the Eye. 

1668. There are three humors which compose 
the lens by which vision is affected ; and their 
different degrees of refracting jiower correct each 
other, and prevent the aberration of the rays of 
light. These humors are included within the 
cornea, and have obtained the names of the 
aqueous, the crystalline, and the vitreous humor. 
The vitreous is the interior humor, and is by far 
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the largest in proportion. Mr. Chenevix ex- 
amined the eyes of sheep, and found their aque- 
ous and humors not to differ sensibly in 

their corapt|pSon, except that the latter was 
rather of more specific gravity than the former. 
He found them to consist of 

1. Water 

2. Albumen 

3. Gelatine 

4. Muriate of soda. 

Nicholas also detected a little phosphate of lime. 
The crystalline humor, or lens, is solid and trans- 
arerit, and is composed of concentric coats, the 
ensest of which are next the centre. It is com- 
posed of albumen and gelatine united with water, 
and the quantity of gelatine, according to Nicho- 
las, diminishes as we approach the centre of the 
lens. It is nearly soluble in water, but coagu- 
lates in hot water. Tlie humors of the human 
eye, of those of oxen, and of birds, do not differ 
sensibly from those of sheep, except in possessing 
a small degree more specific gravity. 

Synovia. 

1669. This liquid is secreted between the 
moving joints of animals, and is evidently in- 
tended to lubricate the parts, and to prevent 
friction. Mr. Margueron examined synovia 
taken from the joints of the lower extremities of 
oxen. When fresh from the joint it is a viscid, 
greenish colored, semitransparent fluid, having 
a smell not unlike that of frog spawn. It soon 
acquires the consistence of jelly, but afterwards 
recovers its fluidity, and deposits a thready-like 
matter. It combines with water and renders it 
viscid. Alcohol precipitates from it albumen, 
and acids precipitate a fibrous matter, which has 
the smell, color, taste, and elasticity of vegetable 
gluten. When distilled there first comes over 
water which soon putrefies; then water contain- 
ing ammonia; then empyreumatic oil and car- 
bonate of ammonia. The coal contains muriate 
and carbonate of soda, and some phosphate of 
ammonia, rroin Mr. Margueron’s analysis, it 
appears that the synovia of tlieox is composed of 

11 ’86 fibrous mattter 

4'.52 albumen 

1*7.5 muriate of soda 

0*71 soda 

0*70 phosphate of lime 
80*46 water. 

100*00 

Sf-mfn. 

1670. Of this Vauquelin published an analy- 
sis in 1791. When newly emiUetl it consists of 
two substances, one fluid and milky, supposed 
to be secreted by the prosiate gland ; the other 
thick and mucilaginous, in which numcrou.s 
shining filaments may be discovered, is supposed 
to be secreted by the tesiiis. It iias a disagree- 
able smell, an acrid irritating taste, and a greater 
specific gravity than water, liubbed in a mor- 
tar it becomes frothy. It converts paper stained 
with the blossoms of mallovwr or violets to a 
green color, and hence contains an alkali. After 
some time the whole becomes perfectly liquid, 
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and then it readily dissolves in water, whicH 
does not take place when newly emitted, p 
readily combines with acids and alkalis. 
exposed to the air at the temperature of 60® j! 
assumes a transparent pellicle, and deposits 
small transparent crystals of phosphate of lime 
If kept in very moist air at 77® it acquires the 
color of the yolk of an egg ; its taste becomes acid 
it exhales the odor of putrid fish, and its surface 
is covered by the byssus septica. Accordino to 
Vauquelin, semen is composed of ° 

90 water 
6 mucilage 
3 phosphate of lime 
1 soda. 

100 

Liquor of tiif. Amnios. 

1671. The amnios is a membrane which enve- 
lopes the fivtus in the uterus, and it is filled with 
a liquor in which the foetus is immersed. Only 
the liquor amnii of women and of cows liave yet 
been examined by Vauquelin and Buniva; and 
its probable this liquor varies in its properties in 
different animals. In the amnios of women this 
liquor is of a weak but pleasant odor, of a saltish 
taste, and of a slightly milky color, owing' to a 
curdy matter suspended in it, which may be se- 
parated by filtration. It changes tincture of 
violets to green, and tincture of turnsole to red, 
which seem to indicate the })resence both of ;m 
tilkali and an acid. It froths when agitated, be- 
comes opaque when heated, and emits the smell 
of boiled white of egg. Acids render it more 
transparent. Alkalis and alcohol produce Haky 
precipitates ; the latter, being dried, becomes 
transparent, and much resembles glue. Infusion 
of nut galls produces a copious brown precipi- 
tate. When slowly evaporated it becomes 
slightly milky, and leaves a residuum not ex- 
ceeding 0*012 of the whole. Thus the liquor in 
women’s amnios has been found to consist of 

98*8 water, 
r -albumen, 

1*2< muriate of .soda, soda, 

C phosphate of lime, lime, 

100*0 

1672. The curdy matter suspended in this 
liquor is often found deposited upon the skin ot 
the feetus, and i.s supposed by \’auquelin and 
Buniva to be formed from the albumen of that 
liquid, which has undergone some unknown 
changes. It has a strong resemblance to hit. 

1673. The liquor in the amnios of the cow is 
of a brownish-red color, a bitter and acid taster 
a viscidity similar to gum-arabic, and a peculiar 
smell. It reddens tincture of turnsole, and hence 
contains an acid. Muriate of baryta separates 
from it sulphuric acid. Alcohol separates a red- 
dish colored matter. By evapo^dti^g the liquor 
to a fourth part of its bulk, and allowing it to 
cool, it deposits crystals of amniotic acid. lhu» 
the liquor of the amnios of cows contains 

1. Water » 

2. A peculiar animal matter, suppo®®^ 

a species of mucilage 
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3. Amniotic acid 

4. Sulphate of soda. 

1674 . Dr. Prout’s very recent analysis gave 

Water 977 

Albumen .... 2*6 

Substances soluble in alcohol 16' 6 
Saline substances and sugar of 
milk 3.8 

10000 

Animal Poisons. 

1675. For what is known concerning these 
Viniiids we are princii indebted to Fontana. 
When poured into a fresh wound they occasion 
the disease or death of an animal. These poi- 
sonous juices are elaborated by serpents, bees, 
wasps, scorpions, spiders, &c. It seems now to 
be aureed among naturalists that the toad is not 
a poisonous reptile, and that he has been indebted 
for this unfavorable opinion to his disgusting ap- 
pearance alone. Yet dogs who have incautiously 
bitten toads, have been known to swell very 
imich, and to labor under great pain. Little 
progress has yet been made in investigating the 
properties of animal poisons. The investigation 
is attended with extreme difficulty ; but could it 
be fully accomplished it would suggest an anti- 
dote against their ilelctcrious effects. 

1670. The poison of the viper is a yellow li- 
<|uid lodged in two small vesicles in the ani- 
mal’s mouth. When it bites the vesicles are 
compressed and the poison is forced through a 
tube into the wound by the crooked fangs. If 
the vesicles or the fangs be extracted the bite is 
harmless. If the poison be inserted into a 
wound by sharp instruments it proves equally 
fatal as when it is inserted by the animal itself. 
'Hie quantity in a single vesicle scarcely exceeds 
a drop; and Fontana having collected the 
poisuu of many hundred vipers, found it had 
Ti') taste, but conveyed numbness to the tongue. 
It has the appearance of oil before the micros- 
cope, though it combines with water. It does 
not alter vegetable blues ; hence seems to con- 
tain no uncombined acid. Exposed to the air 
its water eva])orates ; and Fontana could not 
distinguish between the residuum and gum 
Arabic. Both are of the same color and taste, 
both are equally soluble in water ; but whether 
the venom still retains its poisonous property 
after being evaporated into a gum, and again dis- 
solved in water, has not been ascertained. Indeed 
<he simple act of tasting could be of no use in 
deciding such a question, because there have 
been men who swallowed wine glasses nearly 
full of the venom fresh drawn from vipers and 
rattle-snakes. They found it an exhilarating 
sort of juice, and to produce the same effects 
upon them as a dram of brandy, or rather a dose 
opium. Had there been any niptured blood- 
vessels in their gums, mouth, throat, or intestines, 
the experiment would have proved immediately 
fatal. 

1677. Dr. Russel, from his experiments, thinks 
that the poison of all other serpents is precisely 
the same with that of the viper. This seems to 
be aa erroneous opinion, for it is known that the 
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effect of the hite of serpents in this county, 
taking a general average, depends upon the size 
and strength of tlie serpent which inflicts the 
wound, compared with the size jiM . strength of 
the animal upon whom the wov^T is inflicted. 
Agiiinst this general rule there arc many ex- 
ceptions, for it is well known that there are se- 
veral species of serpents in this country which 
never attain a large size, but which inflict a more 
fatal wound than others of more than three times 
their length, and more than ten limes their 
weight. The cobra di capello is a serpent which 
abounds in India. Its length varies from the 
size of a man’s little finger, to from ten to thir- 
teen inches. The bite of this serpent docs not de- 
pend upon the correlative size of its body and 
that of the animal bitten. Its bite, unless reme- 
dies are applied, always effects, sooner or later, 
the destruction of the animal bitten. It should 
appear that much ignorance still prevails respec- 
ting the principle upon which the agency depends 
of animal poisons; it is pretty certain however 
that there is a diflorence in the composition, as 
there is an ascertained difference in the effect, of 
the venom of serpents. 

1678. Dr. Mead imagined the poison of ser- 
pents to consist of acids, and therefore recom- 
mended ammonia, or volatile alkali, as a certain 
cure. But we have seen that it exhibits no acid 
properties ; and the numerous ineffectual trials 
of Fontana robbed this application of all its ce- 
lebrity. Dr. Ramsay attempted to revive its 
credit as a cure for the bite of the rattle-snake. 
Others having observed that swine eat serpents, 
and seem not to be affected by their bite, have 
concluded that the grease with which these ani- 
mals are invested operated as an antidote against 
the poison. They have hence recommended 
hogs’ lard, or sweet oil, as an infallible remedy. 
It appears that these applications can have no 
other effect than washing part of the venom out 
of the wound, before it enters the blood-vessels. 
The reason why swine do not seem to be hurt by 
the bite of serpents is, that the fat with which 
they are invested prevents the venom from en- 
tering their blood-vessels. In man and other 
animals the effect depends much upon the pari, 
of the body where the poison is inserted. Thus 
the bite of a viper seldom proves fatal to a sheep 
upon its legs, hut if the animal should lie down 
upon a serpent and be bitten in the udder, or 
genitals, it always dies in consequence. If a man 
should incautiously swallow a wasp, and be 
stung by it in the throat, it proves fatal. Per- 
sons who have been bitten by serpents, though 
it did not prove fatal, have assured us that they 
always experienced a numbness and debility in 
the limb that had been bitten. As chemistry 
does not furnish us any certain knowledge or 
the properties of animal poisons the only an- 
tidote that appears infallible is an immediate ex- 
cision of the part, and preventing the venom 
from entering into the circulation of the blood. 
For further information see the article Poisons. 

Urine. 

1679. This has attracted more of the attention 
of physicians thin almost any other animal fluid. 
The alchemists believing it to be a microcosm, or 
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concentrated essence of matter, labored to ex- 
tract from it their grand elixir^ or philosopher’s 
stone. It Wjig by following out such projects 
that phospltHlk was first discovered. 

1680. urine, when fresh, is generally 

transparent, of a light amber color, ^mits a smell 
resembling that of violets, and has a disagreeable 
taste. When it cools its smell is that which is 
termed urinous ; and in a few days it emits a 
fetid alkaline smell. Lime water precipitates 
from fresh urine phosphate of lime. Hence this 
salt in urine contains an excess of acid ; and this 
is the reason why fresh urine reddens turnsole, 
and paper stained with the juice of radishes. 
The super-phosphate of lime abounds most in the 
urine of sick and of gouty persons. There is 
also present in urine a little of the phosphate of 
magnesia. Front observed that urine contains 
some carbonate of lime, and its presence seems 
inconsistent with that of super-phosphate of lime. 
Urine generally when it cools, and always after 
it has been reduced by evaporation, deposits a 
brick-colored precipitate, which is uric acid in 
crystals. During fevers, and some other diseases, 
a hrick-red sediment is deposited from urine, 
which, as before observed, is the rosacic acid of 
Front. If urine, especially that of horses and 
cows, be evaporated to the consistence of a syrup, 
and have muriatic acid poured into it, a deposi- 
tion takes place of benzoic acid. Infusion of 
tannin precipitates from diseased urine gelatine 
or albumen. If urine be evaporated to a thick 
syrup, it consolidates on drying. Alcohol poured 
upon this mass dissolves urea, and being decanted 
off, and slowly distilled, the urea is obtained in 
a crystallised form. It is to urea that urine owes 
its peculiar properties. Frout also detected a 
small quantity of bile in urine. Urine likewise 
contains muriate of soda, and the fusible salt of 
urine, or inicrocosrnic salt. It frequently also 
contains muriate of ammonia. These latter salts 
have the form of their crystals altered in conse- 
quence of holding urea in their composition. 
Hut the properties of these salts, and of urea, 
having been already illustrated, it seems unneces- 
sary to recapitulate what was already stated. A 
silver basin is blackened if urine he boiled in it, 
and therefore it contains sulphur. When the urine 
putrefies, the sulphur escapes with carbonic acid, 
and blackens paper stained with acetate of lead, 
when exposed to its fumes. Healthy urine there- 
fore contains the following ingredients. Though 
their portions vary from circumstances, and often 
some of these ingredients cannot be detected. 

1. Water 10. Gelatine and albu- 

2. Fhosphoric acid men 

3. Fhosphate of lime 11. Urea 

4. Phosphate of mag-l 12. Resin of bile 

nesia 13. Muriate of soda 

5. Carbonic acid 14. Phosphate of soda 

6. Carbonate of lime 15. Phosphate of ara- 

7. Uric acid moiiia 

8. Rosacic acid 16. Muriate of ammonia 

9. Benzoic acid 17. Sulphur. 

1681 . Several other salts have been occasionally 
detectfed in urine. No substance putrefies more 
rapidly than urine, or exhales a niore' disagreeable 
smell during putrefaction. Healthy urine often 
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remains several days without putrefying A 
diseased urine frequently putrefies the moment it 
is voided. This is supposed to be owing to the great 
proportion of albumen and gelatine it contains 
which acting on the urea, new products are pro' 
duced. Ammonia is produced, which saturates 
the phosphoric, uric, and benzoic acid; while 
part of the gelatine is precipitated in the form of 
white flakes, and the phosphates of lime and of 
magnesia form crystals on the sides of the vessel 
The distillation of urine produces nearly the 
sam^ changes as are eflTocted by its putrefaction 
and from both are obtained * 

1. Ammonia 

2. Carbonate of ammonia 

3. Phosphate of ammonia 

4. Phosphate of magnesia and ammonia 

5. Urate of ammonia 

6. Acetate of ammonia 

7. Benzoate of ammonia 

8. Muriate of soda 

9. Muriate of ammonia 

1682. Considerable diflerences take place in th# 
color and ingredients of urine from various 
diseases, which have lately become the objects 
of much attention with physicians and with che- 
mists. The urines of various animals differ from 
each other, and from that of man. In general the 
urine of graminivorous quadrupeds has been 
found to agree with that of men, in containing 
urea; but differs from it in l)eing destitute of 
pnosphoric acid, tiie phosphates, and uric acid. 

1683. Mr. Brando says the substances tliat are 
always found in urine, according to his own ex- 
periments, are tl»e following : 

1. Water 

2. Carbonic acid 

3. Phosphoric acid 

4. Uric acid 

5. Phosphate of lime 

6. Phosphate of ammonia 

7. Phosphate of soda 

8. Phosphate of magnesia 

9. Common salt 

10. Sulphate of soda 

11. Albumen 

12. Urea. 

1684. With regard to the proportion of the 
different ingredients of urine, says Dr. Ueiiry, 
Berzelius finds that it differs essentially in th« 
same individual, even from causes which bav< 
little influence on health. The following tabh 
may be considered as showing its average com- 
position. 


Water ..... 

933'00 

Urea 

3010 

Sulphate of potassa 

3-71 

of soda . 

3*16 

Phosphate of soda 

2-94 

of ammonia 

•1’65 

Muriate of soda . . 

4*45 

Free lactic acid 

I.4tctate of ammonia | 

Animal matter soluble in al-^ 

} 

V 17*14 


cohol, and accompanying 
the lactates 
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Animal matter insoluble in' 


alcohol 

Urea not separable from thh 

> 17*14 

above 

) 

Earthy phosphates with a trace 


of fluate of lime 

1*00 

Uric acid .... 

1*00 

Mucus of the bladder 

0*32 

Silica .... 

003 


1000-00 

1685, Urea consists, according 

to Dr. Prout, 

Oxygen 

7*5 

Nitrogen 

13*0 

Carbon 

5-7 

Hydrogen 

2-0 


28-2 


Feces. 

1686. These are voided per anum by animals, 
after all the useful materials of their food are ex- 
tracted, and sent into circulation for the nourish- 
ment of their bodies. They consist of the indi- 
fjestible parts of the food, mixed with various 
liquids, which are discharged upon them during 
their passage through the intestines. Vauquelin 
and Berzelius, Tliaer and Einhof, have made ex- 
jieriments upon them with a view to ascertain 
the changes produced on food by digestion, or 
the cause of the fertility produced by feces when 
applied as a manure. 

1687. Fresh human feces do not alter vegetable 
colors, and hence contain no uncombined acid 
iior alkali. Their taste is sweetish bitter ; their 
smell is known to every one. Their consistency 
varies, and they lose about three-fourths of their 
weight when dried on a water bath. They may 
la diffused by agitation and maceration in water, 
and the liquid, being passed through a linen 
cloth, leaves a grayish brown matter, of a peculiar 
siifell, which adheres long to the cloth. When dried, 
this substance amounts to about seven per cent, 
of the feces, and it exhibits remains of the vege- 
table, and perhaps animal, matters used as food. 

1688. The liquid which passes through the 
oloth, deposits, after standing, a yellowish-green 
matter, which may be separated by the filter. 
When dry, it amounts to about fourteen per cent, 
of the feces. Alcohol separates from it a substance 
resembling the resin of bile. When this is re- 
moved, water dissolves a yellow substance, which 
seems to consist of mucus, with perhaps a little 
sOlatine. Tannin makes it muddy, but forms no 
precipitate. This substance soon putrefies, and 
emits the smell of putrid urine. There remains 
^ greenish -gray substance, insoluble in water and 
mcohol, which, when burnt, leaves some silica 

phosphate of potassa. The liquor which 
P^ses through the filter, is at first yellow, but 
ocomes brown and muddy by exposure to the 
wiis found to contain albumen, mixeti 
phosphoric salts, bile, or rather the resin 
° ode combined with soda, a peculiar sub- 
of a reddish-brown color, soluble both in 
and alcohol, to which acids give an intense 
"•^^n color. A small quantity of tannin throws 


it down in the form of a red powder ; but a large 
quantity in grayish-brown flakes. The liquor 
also contained various salts, of whi<;^ ammonio* 



following ingredients : — 


following ingredients : — 

Water 73-3 

Vegetable and animat remains 7*0 

Bile 0-9 

Albumen 0-9 

Peculiar extractive matter . . 2' 7 

Salts 1'2 

Slimy matter; consisting of resin 
of bile, peculiar animal matter, 
and insoluble residue . . . 14'0 


1000 

1689. Thaer and lanhof operated on the dung 
of oxen that were fed on turnips. It putrefied 
readily, and changed the oxygen of the air into car- 
bonic acid, as takes place in the putrefaction of ve- 
getables. When freuli, and dried on a steam-bath, 
100 parts leave 28^ of solid matter. Eight 
ounces, diffused through water, let fall forty-five 
grains of sand. The liquid, on standing, de- 
posited a slimy substance, which was separated 
by the filter, and weighed, when dry, 480 grains. 
It was of the peculiar color and smell of the 
feces, and was consider(*(l by Einhof as the re- 
mains of vegetable matter used as food by the 
cattle. It probably contained also some resin of 
bile. The filtered solution was at first colorless, 
but soon became yellow, and then brown. Eva- 
porated to dryness it left a brownish matter of a 
bitterish taste, weighing ninety grains, which was 
soluble in water, but not in alcohol. It soon 
putrefied, exhaling ammonia, and burnt like 
animal matter. It contained some phosphoric 
salts. When fresh cows’ dung was dried and 
burnt, it left an ash composed of the following 
earths and salts, and in the following oropor- 


tions : — 

Lime 12 

Phos])hate of lime 12'5 

Magnesia 2 

Iron 5 

Alumina and some magnesia. . 14 

Silica . 52 

IMuriate and sulphate of potassa . 1-2 


1690, Vauquelin having calculated the amount 
of fixed matters taken in by hens as food, and 
having ascertained the amount of fixed matters 
given out by eggs and excrement, during the same 
period, found the fixed matters given out consi- 
derably to exceed the fixed matters taken into 
their stomachs. The fixed parts taken in by a 
hen in ten days while she was was fed on oats, 
amounted to 356'057 grains, consisting of phos- 
phate of lime and silica. But during that time 
she gave out 971*482 grains, c.msisling of phos- 
phate and carbonate of lime and silica, making 
the surplus given out 615*425 grains above what 
was taken in. Of this sur|)lus 511*911 consisted 
of carbonate of lime, of which none was taken 
in with the food. The quantity of phosphate of 
lime given out, exceeded that taken in by 137*796 
grains ; but the silica given out was less tlian 
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that taken in by 34*282 grains. It is possible 
the animal lyay have picked up carbonate of 
lime from the plaster of the room. But if not, 
and if this i|fperiment be found correct, it will 
prove that'%either phosphorus, nor lime, nor 
perhaps any of the earths are simple substances, 
and that animals have a power of forming them 
by the process of digestion. Indeed this fact 
seems now to be verified by the splendid dis- 
coveries of Sir II, Davy so often alluded to, which 
have incontestably proved that the bases of the al- 
kalis and alkaline earths are metallic substances. 
It seems very probable that plants and animals 
have a power of forming the earths, &c. from 
their princi})Ies absorbed by their foots or sto- 
machs, or from the atmosphere. 

Morpid Concretions. 

1G91. Such of these as have been hitherto ob- 
served have been divided into 

Ossifications. 

1692. Of these the first that occur arc pineal 
concretions, which are formed in the pineal 
gland, situated in the contra of the brain. They 
resemble particles of sand, and can hardly be 
called morbid, because we believe they occur in 
all adults. 2. Salivary concretions are often 
formed in the salivary glands, especially the 
parotid and sublingual. 3. Pancreatic concre- 
tions are often found in the pancreas. 4. Pul- 
monary concretions are often coughed up by 
persons laboring under consumption, and the 
lungs of such persons contain many similar 
bodies. 5. Hepatic concretions. These are 
sometimes formed in the liver, and are commonly 
of a more irregular shape, and of a much larger 
size than any of the former. G. Concretions in 
the prostate are sometimes formed in the prostate 
gland. 7. Tlie extremities of the muscles, of the 
larger b ood vessels, together with the valves of 

■ the heart and aorta, often harden and assume the 
appearance of bone. This happens chiefly to 
aged persons, and unfits the organs for dis- 
charging their functions. T'>r. Wollaston found 
pineal concretions to consist chiefly of phosphate 
of lime. Perhaps their composition may vary 
with the age of the person, or they may some- 
times contain a mixture of phosphate of lime 
with silica. It was thought they were silicious, 
0 . because such as were tried scratched glass, and 
were insoluble in every acid they applied. The 
other concretions which have been examined have 
been' found to consist chiefly of phosphate of 
lime, and tough animal membrane. Some- 
times they contain a portion of carbonate of lime ; 
and a pulmonary concretion, examined by Mr. 
Crompton, contained no phosphate, but con- 
sisted of 

Carbonate of lime .... 8 
Animal matter and water . . 18 

100 

Intestinal Concretions. 

1693. These, sometimes of considerable size, 
are occasionally found in the stomach and intes- 
tines, seldom indeed of man, but more frequently 
in those of inferior animals. Some of them ore 


called bezoars, and their medical virtues w 
much extolled, though they seem now to 
lost their celebrity. The principal of these 
pointed out by Tourcroy and Vauquelin 
1. Superphosphate of lime^ which is arranged i^’ 
concentric layers, very brittle, and easily** seJ 
Table from each other. They are partially so 
liible in water, redden vegetable blues,^ and 
were found in the intestines of different mam- 
malia. 2. Phosphate of magnesia forms an 
uncommon concretion, semi-transparent, a,nj 
usually of a yellowish color. It is arranged in 
layers not so easily separable as the fornur 
3. Phosphate of ammonia and magnesia. — This is 
the most common of any, is of a gray or brown 
color, is composed of crystals diverging 
radii from a centre, and somewhat resembles spar 
of lime. It contains much animal matter, and is 
often found in the intestines of the horse, the 
elephant, and other herbivorous animals. 4. jjj, 
liary. — Those are sometimes found in the inits- 
tines and gall-bladders of oxen. They area 
coagulated mass, of a reddish-brown color. 
Painters use them as an orange-yellow pigment, 
and they do not seem to differ much from the 
resinous matt(;r of bile. 5. Resinous. — I'hese 
are the oriental bezoars formerly so celc-bratcd, 
and are obtained from animals with wluch we 
are unacquainted. Fourcroy and Vauquelin dis- 
tinguish two varieties of them. The first are of a 
pale green color, and seem to consist of bile and 
resin. The second of a brown or violet color, 
and their composition more uncertain. Both 
are fusible and combustible, composed of con- 
centric layers, smooth, .soft, and finely polUIud. 
The first is soluble in alcohol, the second in al- 
kalis. 6. Hairif. — These consist of balls of 
hair, which are often of very large size, are felted 
together like a hat, and are found in the stomachs 
and intestines of various animals. They some- 
times contain a mixture of vtjgetable matters, 
sometimes are coated with animal matter. They 
occur frequently in cows, and are thought to he 
occasioned by the animals licking ofi‘ their own 
or each others’ hair. By obstructing the passage 
of the intestines, they frequently occasion the 
death of the animal. 

Biliary Calculi. 

1694. This name, and that of gall-stones, has 
been applied to certain concretions which occur 
in the gall-bladder, or in the duct by which the 
bile passes into the intestines. They have long 
attracted the notice of physicians, as, by obstruc- 
ting or stopping the passage of the bile, they oc- 
casion the jaundice. Four kinds of them have 
been distinguished. The first is always of s 
white, yellow, or greenish color, of an ova 
shape, and sometimes as large as a pigeon’s egg 
and constantly includes a nucleus of inspissate 
bile. Its specific gravity is less than that o 
water, being about 0*803. It is insoluble 
water, but dissolves in hot aloohol, from whic » 
drops in brilliant plates when the alcohol coo 
It also melts by heat, and crystallises w 
cooling. It is soluble in oil of turpentine, ao 
with alkalis forms a soap. Fourcroy 
the substance which forms this ncretion as c 
sisting principally of adipocire. The second spe 
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is of a polygonal shape, and a number of them are 
always found in the same gall-bladder together. 
In composition this species differs little from the 
former, being almost wholly composed of adipocire . 
Xhe third species consists entirely of inspissated 
bile, and has not been found in the human species, 
though it is frequent in oxen and other inferior 
animals. Concerning the fourth species very 
little is known, except that it neither dissolves in 
alcohol nor in oil of turpentine. 

1695. Chevreul, who has recently examined 
biliary calculi, gives to the crystalline matter, 
which is found in them, the name of cholesterine, 
being different in his opinion both from sperma- 
ceti and adipocire. See Calculus, Biliary. 

Urinary (’alculi. 

1696. These are the most frequent, as well as 
the most formidable of all mori)id concretions. 
They obtained the name of calculi from a sup- 
position they were stones. They are either egg- 
shaped, or polygonous, or resemble a cluster of 
mulberries, in which case they have obtained the 
name of mulberry. Many of them are very 
small, and some exceed the size of agoose-egg. 
Their color is deep brown, white, or dark gray, 
and often these colors are intermixed. Th(?ir 
surface is sometimes smooth, sometimes rough 
and unequal. Their specific gravity varies from 
1-213 to 1-976. The substances of which they 
are composed are 

1. Uric acid. 

2. Urate of ammonia. 

3. Phosphate of lime. 

4. Phosphate of magnesia and ammonia. 

5. Oxal-dtc of lime. 

C. Silica. 

. Animal matter. 

1697. Many of these calculi are composed en- 
tirely of uric acid, and most of them contain a 
greater or smaller proportion of this acul in their 
coni position. The uric calculi are brown, po- 
lished, and resemble wrood. They readily dissolve 
in solution of potassa or soda, from which any 
w(-ak ackl precipitates the uric. The precipitate is 
soluble in nitric acid, and the solution tinges ihe 
skin red. 2nd. The c-alculi composed of urate of 
ammonia occur less frequently tlian the fonner, 
though this substance enters into the composition 
of various other calculi. The only pure concre?- 
tions of this sort, are the very small polygonal cal- 
culi, several of which are found in the bladder at 
the same time. They are composed of thin layers, 
have the color of a dish of coffee, and rapidly 
dissolve in fixed alkaline lees, while they emit 
the odor of ammonia during solution. 3rd. The 
calculi composed of phospli-dtc of lime which oc - 
curred to Fourcroy -and Vau(juelin, were white, 
^nd appeared like chips of broken chalk, which 
were held together by gelatinous matter. Ttiey were 
soluble in nitric, muriatic, and acetic acids ; and 
again piecipitated by ammonia, fixed aik dis, and 
oxalic acid. The gelatinous part retained the 
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form of a membrane after the earthy part was dis* 
solved by very diluted acids. '^4th. Calculi com- 
posed of phosphate of magnesia and ammonia 
never occur without combination with other sub- 
stances, sometimes phosphate and sometimes oxa- 
late of lime, and sometimes it covers uric acid. 
These calculi consist of white semitransparent, 
lamellar layers; and Sometimes this substance is 
crystallised on their surface in the form of prisms. 
It is very soluble in acids, though much diluted ; 
and alkalis decompose it, leaving magnesia undis- 
solved. 5th. Oxalate of lime, combined with 
phosphate of lime, and usually with uric acid, 
was first detected in the mulberry calculi by l^r. 
Wollaston ; l-’Qurcroy and Vanquelin found seve- 
ral calculi composed entirely of oxalate of lime 
and animal matter. Such calculi are of a dark 
green color, very hard and difficult to saw asun- 
der, and while sawing emit the smell of semen. 
They’ take a polish like ivory. They are only 
soluble, slowly and with difficulty, in very dilu- 
ted nitric acid, but are decomposed by the carbon- 
ates of potassa and soda. 6th. Fourcroy and Van- 
quelin, who analysed upwards of 600 calculi, only 
found silica in two instances, in two mulberry 
calculi, where it was mixed with phosphate of 
lime. These calculi were of a lighter color than 
usual, very hard, difficult to saw or reduce to 
powder. Such an occurrence is very unc(jmmon, 
ami not easily accounted for. 7th. ^'h(• animal 
matter, wliich enters into the composition of cal- 
culi, seems to be the cement wliich holds the 
more solid particles together. It may he easil;y 
knowm by the blackening of the calculi when ex- 
posed to great heat, and by their emitting the 
smell of ammonia. 

1G9K. The calculi hitherto found in the blad- 
ders of the infi:rior animals are of a mixed nature. 
Those found in tlic graminivorous animals, such 
as the horse, rabbit, ox, and sow, arc chiefly com- 
posed of carbonate of lime, mixed with animal 
matter. For an account of the varieties of cal- 
culi &c. see Mf.dicink and tlie word Calcui us 

Gouty Concretions. 

1 699. Tliese are formed in iJic joints of persons 
laboring under the gout. From their whitenes* 
and softness they liave obtained the name <i 
chalk stones ; and there have been persons labor- 
ing under this disease who could write upon a 
wall, with the knuckles of their fingers, as if it 
li-ad been done by chalk. They are usually small, 
but have sometimes been observed of the size of 
an egg. In 1797, Dr. Wollaston ascertained 
them to be composed of uric acid and sod i. 
If niic acid, soda, and a little warm water 
be triturated together, a mass is formed which, 
after the excess of soda is washed off^ has all the 
properties of gouty concretions. Wo shall now 
present to the reader the following tabular view, 
principally of vegetable compounds which we ex- 
tract from Mr. Braude. 


Vox.. V. 
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1700. T.MK/LAIl VIEW OF THE EQUIVALENT NUMDERS OF VEGETABLE 
AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS, AND THEIR COMBINATIONS. 


SUBSTANCES. 

Equivalent 

Number. 

COMPOSITION. 

I. OUM . 

85 


Bigummatc of lead 

274-5 

170 gum. 4- 104-5 oxide of lead. 

II. SlJOAR 

75 


Saccbarate of leail 

179-.5 

75 sugar 4- 104-5 oxide of lead. 

111. SrARfii 

135 


Binamilate of lead 

374-5 

270 starch + 101-5 oxide of lead. 

TV. Tannin 

200 

Tannatc of lead . 

304-5 

200 tannin 4- 104-5 oxide of lead. 

V. Wax .... 

VI. On.? 

140 


VII. Camimioric acid? 

\TII. Succi.Mc Acin 

47 


Succinate of ammonia 

63 

47 S. A 4- lb aminon. 

potassa . 

92 

76-5 

73-5 

119-5 

47 S. A. 4- 45 P. 

47 S. A. 4- 29-5 S. 

47 S. A. 4- 26-5 L. 

47 S A. -f 72-5 B. 

lime 

baryta 

strontia . 

09 

47 S. A. 4- 52 S. 

magnesia 

65-5 

47 S. A. 4- 18-5 M. 

manganese 

83 

47 S.A, 4- .36 (). M. 

iron 

80-5 

47 S.A. + 33-5 0.1. 

zinc 

07-5 

47 S.A. 4- 40-5 O. Z. 

tin . 

110 

47 S. A. 4- 63 O. T. 

CO 

114-5 

47 S.A. 4- 67-5 O-C. 

Icac 

IX. IVIORPHIA .... 

151-5 

300 ? 

47 S.A. 4- 104-5 O.L. 

\. Meconic acid . 

21 ? 


XI. Stuichma 

Xll. Brucia? 

XI II. Delphi A? 

XI'.'. Mei.litic: acid? 

357 ? 


X \ . Tautauic acid . 

62-5 



Turtrate of ammonia . 

potas.sa 

Hi-t:irtrat(* of potassa . 

Tartrate of potassa and ammonia 
soda . 

— ■ potassa and soda 
Tartrate of lime 

and potassa 

baryta 
strontia 
magnesia 
manganese 
iron . 

and potassa . 

zinc . 
tin 

and potassa , 

copper 
lead . 

and potassa 

antimony . 

~ — and potassa 

— bismuth 

— cobalt 

— uranium ? 

— titanium? 

— cerium? 

— nickel 


78*5 62-5 T. A. 

107-5 62-5 T. A. 

170 125 T.A. 

186 125 T.A. 

92 62-5 T.A. 

199-5 125 T.A. 

89 62-5 T.A. 

19G-5 125 T.A. 

135 62-5 T.A. 

114-5 62*5 T.A. 

81 62-5 T.A. 

98-5 62-5 T.A. 

96 62-5 T. A. 

203-5 125 T.A. 

103 62*5 T. A. 

125-5 62-5 T.A. 

233 125 T.A. 

200 125 T.A. 

167 62-5 T. A. 

274-5 125 T.A. 

115 62-5 T.A. 

222-5 125 T.A. 

136-5 62-5 T.A. 

100-5 62-5 T.A. 


+ IGammon. 

+ 45 P. 

+ 45 P. 

+ 45 P + 16 amm. 
-h 29-5 S. 

4- 29-5 S. 4- 45 P. 

4- 26-5 I.. 

4- 26-5 L. + 45 P. 

4- 72-5 B. 

4- 52 S. 

4- 18-5 M. 

4- 36 O.M. 

4- 33-5 O. I. 

4- 33-5 O I. 4- '15 P. 
4- 40-5 O. Z. 

4- 63 O.T. 

4- 63 O.T. -H 45 P. 
4- 75 perox. C. 
4-104-5O.L. 

+ 104-5 O.L. 4- 45 P 
4- 52-5 O. A. 

4- 62*5 0,A. -P 45 P 
4- 74 O.B. 

4- 38 O. C. 


98 62*5 T. A. 4- 35 5 O.N; 
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SUBSTANCES. 


Equivalent 

Number. 


COMPOSITION. 


mercury 

- rmd pota ssa 

silver 

— silver and potass.c 

XVI. Ox A. lie A CIO 

Oxalate of ammonia 

— potassa 

soda . 

lime . 

— baryta 

stronlia 

inai^tH'sia 

— manj^aaese . 

iron 

zinc . 

tin 

— copper 

and auiinoif.'i 

and jiotassa 

and soda . 

. 

antimony 

bismuth 

■ cobalt 

uranium 

ni(;kel . 

mercury 

silver . 

1 XVII. Citric Acip 
i Citrate of ammonia 

I potassa 

] soda . 

lime . 

baryta 

strontia 

— — magnesia 

manganese 

iron 

zinc . 

tin 


= 3 " 

antimony ? 

liismuth 

- — cobalt . 

uranium? 

nickel . 

mercury 
silver . 

XVITI. Malic Acid 
XIX. Gallic Acin 
XX. Benzoic Acio . 
Benzoate of ammonia 


XXI 


— potassa 

soda 

lime 

- baryta 

lead 

. Acetic Acip 
Acetate of ammonia 

* potassa 

soda 

— lime 

baryta 

strontia 

magnesia 


206 

62-5 T. A. 4- 107 5 0. M. 

367-5 

25 T. A. 4- 107-5 0. M. 4- 45 P. 

172-5 

62-5 T. A. 4-110 0. S. 

280 

25 T.A. 4- 110 O.S. 4- 45 P. 

35 5 


51-5 

35*5 0. A. 4- 16 am. 

80-5 

35-5 0. A. 4-45 P. 

65 

35-5 0. A. 4- 29*5 S. 

62 

35-5 0. A. -f 26-5 L. 

108 

.'3,5-5 0. A. 4- 72-5 B. 

«7-5 

35-5 0. A. 4- 52 S. 

54 

35-5 0. A. 4- 18-5 M. 

715 

35-5 0. A. -b 36 0. M. 

60 

.'35-5 0. A. 4- 3:3-5 0. I. 

76 

35-5 0. A. 4- 40-5 0. Z. 

03-5 

35-5 O.A. 4- 63 O.T. 

1 46 

71 O.A. 4- 75perox. C. 

1 07-5 

146 Ox. Cop. 4“ oxal. am. 

226-5 

146 Ox. Cop. 4* 80-5 ox. jiot. 

211 

146 Ox. C'oj), 4-- 6.5 ox. .sod. 

MO 

35-5 0. A. -b 104-5 0. L. 

88 

35-5 0. A. -b 52-5 0. ant. 

1 20-5 

35-5 0. A. 4- 74 0. B. 

73-5 

35-5 O.A. 4- 38 0. C. 

71 

35-5 O.A. 4- 35-5 (). N. 

2 :j:i 

35- 5 0. A. 4- 197-5 0. JM 

145-5 

35-5 O.A. 4- 110 0. S. 

55-5 

71-5 

5.5-5 C.. A. 4- 16 am. 

100-5 

55-.5 C. A. 4- 45 P. 

85 

5.5-5 C. A. 4- 29-5 S. 

82 

55-5 C:.A. -b ‘26-5 L. 

128 

5 5-5 C. A, 4- 72-5 B. 

107-5 

55-5 C. A. 4* 52 S. 

74 

5 5-5 C. A. 4- 18 5 M. 

91-5 

55-5 C. A. 4- 36 0. M. 

80 

55-5 C. A. 4- 3.3-5 0. 1. 

96 

55-5 C. A. -b 40-5 O. Z. 

118-5 

5.5-5 C. A. 4- 63 0. T. 

180 

Ill C. A. 4- 75 per ox. C. 

160 

5.5-5 C. A. 4- 104-5 O.L. 

120-5 

.55-5 C. A. 4- 74 0. B. 

93-5 

.55-5 C. A. 4- 38 0. C. 

90 

55-5 C. A. 4- 55-5 O.N. 

253 

55-5 C. A. -b 197-5 O. M. 

165-5 

55-5 C. A. 4- 110 0. S. 

66 


60 


112 


128 

112 B. A. 4- 16 amm. 

157 

112 B. A. 4- 45 P. 

141-5 

112 B. A. 4- S. 

i:i8-5 

112 B. A. 4- -26-5 L. 

184-5 

112 B. A- 4- 72-5 B. 

216-5 

112 B. A. 4- 104-5 0 L. 

48 



64 48 A. A. -f 16 amm. 

93 4aA.A. + 45P. 

77 48A. A. 4- 29 -'5 

74-5 48A. A. 4- L 

120-5 48 A. A. 4- 72 5 B. 

100 48 A. A. 4- •‘>2 S. 

66-5 48 A. A. 4- 

2 n 2 
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Equivalent 

Number. 


COMPOSITION. 


Acetate of manganese 
iron 

7.U1C 

tin . 

co])|)er 

lead 

— l.nsmuth . 

mercury . 

silver 

alumina ? 

XXII. I’oKM If A( I 1 ) ? 
iXXlII. Viiu: A( id’ 


84 

1 48 

A. 

A. 

+ 

36 O. M. 

8 15 

1 48 

A. 

A. 

4- 

33*5 (). I. 

88- .» 

48 

A. 

A. 

4 

40-5 O. Z. 

Ill 

48 

A. 

A. 

4 

63 O. T. 

i71 

9(5 

A. 

A. 

4 

75 Perox. C. 

152*5 

48 

A. 

A. 

4 

104*5 (). L. 

122 

48 

A. 

A. 

-f 

74 (). B. 

245-5 

48 

A. 

A. 

4 

197*5 O.M. 

ir,s 

48 

A. 

A. 

4 

no O. S. 


Probably a compound of ma'ic and acetic acids. 
. I I 


APPENDIX 


1701. The duty of an encyclopivdiast is of a 
humble nature. It is lor him to collect, and di- 
gest, and collate, and i;oncentrate. Although 
humble, it is however, an important and respon- 
sible undertaking in which he engages. He is 
required not only to give a succinct account of 
all that is known respecting the science and sub- 
ject of which he treats, but also to rencler the 
conception of that subject, and the acipiirement 
of that science, as facile to his readers as is con- 
sistent with its nature. 

1702. In looking over what we have written 
and extracted on the subject of chemistry, it ap- 
pears to us that the reader may occasionally be at 
a loss, especially in understanding the tables of 
components, without a more ample and detailed 
account than will bo found of the doctrine of 
equivalents as connected with the atomic tlurory, 
or, as it ought to be named, that of <lefinite pro- 
portions. 

170.3. Under this feeling w'e present our rea- 
ders with the following able and ample disquisi- 
tion on this rno!5t intc^resling topic from Dr. lire’s 
Dictionary. VVe act in this particular under per- 
mission, and have thought it better at once to 
give the whole paper, proportionately long though 
it may be found, than to attempt its abridgment. 

1704. CiiKMicAi. Equivat.fms, a term hap- 
pily introduced into chemistry by Dr. VVollaston, 
to express the .system of definite ratios, in which 
the corYmscular subjects of this science recipro- 
cally combine, referral to a common standard, 
leckoned unity. If, with ibis profound philoso- 
pher, we assume oxygen as the standard, from 
Its almost ui^iversal relations to chemical matter, 
then calling it unity, we shall have, in the follow- 
ing examples, the.so ratios reduced to their lowest 
terms, in which the equivalents will be prime 
ratios : 

The L^est ratio, or equivalent prime of 

vv/vr 


That of hydrogen will be 

0.125 

Fluor . 

. 0*375 

Carbon 

. 0*750 

Phosphorus . ^ 

1*500 

Azote . . . - 

1*750 

Sulphur 

2*000 

•Calcium 

. 2*550 


Sodium . . 3*000 

PoUissiurn . , .'5*000 

(’opper . . . 8*00 

Hariiim ., . . 8*75 

I -call .... 13*00, &c. 

1705. The substances in the above tabk?, sus- 
ceptible of reciprocal saturation, can combiiu' 
with oxygen or with each other, not only in pro- 
portions corresponding to these numbers, but 
also frequently in multiple or sub-multiple pro- 
portions. We Iiave therefore two distinct pro- 
positions on this interesting subject. 

1700. i. The general reciprocity of the s:itu- 
rating proportions. 

1707. ii. The multiple and submultiplc pri>- 
portions of prime equivalents, in which any one 
body may unite with any other body, to consti- 
tute successive binary compounds. 

1708. The first piroposition, or grand law of 
chemical combination, was discovered by J. H. 
Richter, of llerlin, about the year 1792. The 
second, of equal importance, and more reoon- 
dite, was discovered so early as the year 1788, !>y 
Mr. W, Higgins. 


1709. Ricliter inferred his from the remiirk- 
ahle and well established fact, that bvo neutnil 
salts, in reciprocally decomposing each olhoii 
give birth to two new saline compounds, alway? 
perfectly neutral. Thus sulphate of soda 
added to muriate of lime will produce perfectly 
neutral sulphate of lime and muriate of sodn. 
The conclusions he drew were, First, that the 
quantities of two alkaline bases, adequate to neu- 
tralise equal weights of any one acid, are pro- 
poriiou'dl to the quantities of the same bases, re- 
quisite to neutralise the same weights of every 
other acid. For example, six parts of potash, or 
four of soda, neutralise five of sulphuric acw • 
and 4*4 of potash are adequate to the saturation 
of five of nitric acid. Therefore, to find the 
quantity of soda equivalent to the saturation o 
this weight of nitric acid, tve need not make ex- 
periments, but merely compute it by the propoi- 
tional rule of Richter. Thus, as 6 : 4*4 : : ■ 
2*93 ; or, in words, as the potaush equiyalen 
the sulphuric acid, is to the potash equiv alen 
the nitric acid, so is the soda equivalent to 
first to the soda equivalent to the .second. - 
again, if 6*5 potash saturate five of munaUc g> 
Iiow much soda, by Richter’s rule, will 
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nuired for the same effect? We say 6 : 6*5 : : 4 
. 4-3. Thirdly, if 10 0 potash combine with five 
of carbonic acid, how much soda will be ei]ui- 
valcnt to that effect? Now, 6 : 10-9 : : 4 : 7-2G. 
Here, therefore, we have found that if six potash 
be equivalent to four soda, in saturating five of 
sulphuric acid, this ratio of six to four, or three 
10 two, will pervade all the possible saline com- 
binations ; so that whatever be the quantity of 
potash requisite to saturate five, ten, &c. of any 
()ther acid, two-thirds of that qtiantily of soda 
will suffice. 

1710. In the same manner let us find out for 
five of sulphuric, or of any one standard acid, 
the saturating quaritity of ammonia, magnesia, 
lime, strontites, barytes, peroxide of copper, and 
tlie other bases ; then their proportions to potash 
llius ascertained for this acid will, by arithme- 
tical reduction, give their saturating quantity of 
every other acid, whose relation to yxitash, or in- 
deed to ary one of these bases, is known. 

1711. The experimental verification of this 
most important law occupied llichter from the 
year 1791 to the year 1802, in which period he 


published, in successive parts, a curious work^ 
entitled the Geometry of the Chemical Elements, 
or Principles of Stechiometry. We might havo 
expected greater accuracy in his invcistigations, 
from the circumstance that Dr. Wollaston se- 
lected hh statement of the constituents of nitre, in 
preference to tliose of all other chemists, in the 
construction of his admirable table of chemical 
proportions. 

1712. With indefatigable zeal llichter exa- 
mined, by experiment, each acid in its relation 
to the bases, and then compared the results witfi 
those given by calculation, presenting both in an 
extensive series of tables. 

1713. It is curious that he does not seem to 
have been aware that all his tables might have 
been reduced into a single one, of twenty-one 
numbers, divided into two columns, by means of 
which, every f|ueslion relating to the included 
articles might be solved by the rule of three, or 
a .sliding scale, d'he following table, computed 
by I'ischer from riicbter’s last tables, was inserted 
by the celebrated liertliollet in a note to his che- 
mical statics. 


Bases. 


Oxygen ZH 1. 

A ('ids . 

Oxygen ~ I. 

Alumina 

.525 

2-625 

I'luoric 

427 

2-135 

Magnesia 

615 

3-075 

(’arbonic 

577 

2-885 

Ammonia 

672 

.3-36 

.Seb.acic 

706 

3-530 

lame 

798 

3-065 

Muriatic 

712 

3-560 

Soda 

859 

4-245 

Oxalic 

755 

3- 7 75 

Strontian 

1 329 

6-645 

Phosphoric 

979 

4-895 1 

Potash 

1605 

8025 

Formic 

988 

4-94 ■ 

Baryte 

2222 

1-111 

Sulphuric 

1000 

5-000 




Succinic 

1209 

6-045 1 




Nitric 

1405 

7-025 




Acetic 

1480 

7-400 




Citric 

1683 

8-415 i 





T-arlareous 

1694 

8-470 


1714. I have added the two columns under 
oxygen, from which we see at once, that with the 
exception of the bases, lime, strontian* and soda, 
and the acids carbonic, muriatic, suljduiric, nitric, 
citric, and tartaric ; the numbers given by llichter 
do not form tolerable approximations to the true 
proportions. The object of the above table was 
to give directly the quantities of acid and alkali 
requisite for mutual saturation. For example, 
1605, opposite to potash, is tlie quantity of that 
alkali equivalent to neutralise 427 of fluoric 
acid, 577 carbonic, 712 muriatic, 1000 sulphuric, 
&c. Each column affords also progressively in- 
creasing numbers. Those nearest the top have 
the greatest acid or alkaline energies, as mea- 
sured by their powers of saturation. The column 
cf Richter gives, therefore, as far as the analy- 
tical mears of his time permitted., a table of the 
relative weights of what has since been hypothe- 
tically called the atoms. 

ii. But two chemical constituents fre- 
quently unite in diffcient proportions, forming 
distinct and often dissimilar compounds. Thus 
and azote constitute in one proportion 
nitrous oxide, the intoxicating gas of Sir II. 
^®vy ; in a second proportion nitric oxide, the 


nitrous gas of I’riestley ; in a third proportioi? 
nitrous acid ; and in a fourth proportior nitric 
acid. Is tiiere any law regubiling these various 
compounds, so tliat knowing the iirst proportion 
we may infer the whole series ? This question 
was first considered in a work containing many 
curious anticipations of discoveries, to which 
posterior writers have laid claim, I mean Mr. 
Iliggins’s Comparative \'ie\v of the Pfi logistic 
and Antiphlogistic Theory, jirinted in 1788, and 
published early in 1789. Besides some addi- 
tional facts, decisively hostile to the hypothesis 
of phlogiston, this publication indicates the doc- 
trine of multiple proportion, with regard to the 
successive compounds of the same constituents. 
This was likewise interwoven willi new and in- 
genious views concerning gaseous and atomical 
combination. Mr. Higgins havim^felt himself 
aggrieved at seeing discoveries, first annqimced by 
him in 1789, brouglit forward nineteen years 
afterwards by Mr. Dalton, in his own name, 
published in 1814a book, entitled Experiments 
and (Observations on the Atomic Theory and 
Electrical Phenomena. In this work he gives 
numerous quotations from his Comparative View, 
which appear to establish his claim of priority to 
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the discovery of multiple proportions, and the 
atomic theory of chemistry. Jt is no fiult of 
Mr. IIi 2 :^ins that his first work partook of the 
imperfect analyses of the day. Indeed we have 
reason, on the contrary, to bo surprised at his 
rtvjection of many errors then sanctioned by high 
authority, and his proinu I nation of many new 
truths which might appeir to contemporary 
writers insulated or of litth; consequence, hut to 
which subsequent researches have given a due 
place and importance in the system of chemical 
knowledge. \N ho would deny to (’olumlms the 
glory of discovering a new world, merely because 
the means of research placed within his power 
did not permit him to explore its extensive 
coasts ? Is not that glory, on the contrary, 
greatly enhanced by the very early period at 
which the discovery was achieved, while naviga- 
tion as a science was still unknown ? I shall 
quote a few passages, as he gives them, from his 
Comparative \ iew, which I think are decisive in 
this historical discussion. 

1710. ‘ Hepatic gas (sul])hureted hydrogen,) 
as shall be .shown, is hydrogen in its full extent, 
holding sulphur in st)lulion.’ This fact, of hy- 
drogen not changing its volume by combining 
with sulphur, has been marked among the valu- 
able discoveries of later limes. 

1717. ‘ Therefore lOl) grains of sulphur re* 
quire only 100 or 102 of the dry gravitating 
matter of oxygen eras to form .sulphurous acid. 
As siiljdiurous acid gas is very little more than 
double iIk; specific gravity of oxygen gas we 
may conclude lliat the ultimate j>articles of sul- 
phur and oxygen contain the same quantity of 
matter; for oxygen gas s’diers no eonsidcralile 
diminution of its bulk liy unitinc: to the rpiantity 
of sulphur necessary for the formation of sul- 
phurous acid. It contracts 1-1 Ith, as shall be 
shown licreafler.’ Sir 11, Davy lias since proved, 
by accurate experiments, that hydrogen, in its 
conversion into sulphuretcd hydrogen, floes not 
change its bulk agreeably to Mr. Higgins’s early 
enunciation. 

171H. The elementary proposition of Mr. Dal- 
ton’s atomical hypot'nesis seems to bo most ex- 
plicitly announced in the following paragraph 
of Mr. H iggins. 

1719. ‘ As two cubic inches of hydrogen gas 
require but one cubic inch of oxygen gas to con- 
dense them to water, we may presnnu^ that they 
contain an equal number of <livisions, and that 
the difference of tlie sjiocifie gravity of tlioso 
gases depends on the si/e of their respective par- 
ticles ; or we may suppose that an ultimate par- 
li(;Ie of hydrogen reepun s two or three or more 
particles of oxygen to siUiuat ' it. ''-ere this tlie 
case, water, or its constitmails, . d dit be ob- 
tained in an intermediate .^tafe of combination, 
like those of sulpimr ami r x'g- or a/oto and 
oxygen, &c. 'I'liis appears lie imjiossible; 
for in whatever proportion xve mix liydrogen or 
oxygen gases, or under vxhatever eirciimstances 
wa unite tluon, the result is invariably the same. 
Water is formed and f!ie surplus of •■ithcr of the 
gases is left behind unchanged.’ ‘ ITom tliesc 
circurnslanees we liave sulb< ient rea.so»i to con- 
clude that water is compose ! of a single ultimate 
particle of oxygen, and an ullimate particle of 


hydrogen, and that its atoms are incapable nf 
uniting to a third particle of either of its con 
stituents.’ 

1720. Mr. Higgins inculcates very stronglv 
that when a body is capable of combining with 
another in two proportions, the third panicle in! 
Iroduced is lield by a mncli weaker affinity than 
that which unites the particles of the first or trup 
binary compound. 

1721. ‘ In my opinion the most perfect nitrous 

acid contains five of oxygen and one of nzoto 
Nitrous gas, according to Kirwan, contains two 
volumes of oxygen gas and one of azotic gas. 
Acconling to Lavoisier, 100 grains of nitrous 
gas contain thirty-two grains of azote, and sixty- 
eight of oxygen. I am of the former philoso> 
pher’s opinion, I also am of opinion that overv 
primary particle of azote is united to two of 
oxygen, and that the molecule thus formed is 
surrounded with one common almospben^ of 
caloric. 

1722. ‘ As this requires demonstration, let A 
in tlie annexed diagram represent an ultiniaU; 
particle of azote, which attracts oxygen with the 
force of three ; 
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].et tf l>e a partiide of oxyg(?n, whose attraction 
to A we will .suppose to be three more; honev 
ll'.ey will unite with the force of six : tlie naUirc 
of this compound will be hereafter explairn.ii. 
lad us consider this to be the utmost force of ;it- 
traelion that can sidisist b(?twcen oxvgcn anti 
azote. We will now suppose a second jianlclc 
of oxygen 0 to comliine w ith A ; they will only 
unite w'ith the force of -4 *.’ ‘ 'J’his I consider tn 

be the real slnu t un* of a molecul-e of nitrous om. 
Let a thinl jiarticle of oxygen c unite to A, it 
will combine only with the force of four. This is 
the state <if the led molecules of nitrous vapor, 
or, when coiidenscd, the red nitrous acid,’ ‘ \Vc 
will suppose a fourth particle of oxy;:en d. tn 
comliine with A; it will unite witli the force o! 
3:{, and so on with the rest of the ])articlcs oi 
oxygen as the diagram lepresents. This 1 con- 
sider to he the state of u molecule of the pale or 
slraw'-colored nitrous acid. 

1723. ‘ W hen a fifth particle of oxygen, c, 
nnite.s, the force of union existing between tho 
particles of the molecule is still dimini.shed, as is 
represented by the diagram. The fractions show 
that the chemical attraction of azote for oxygen is 
nearly exhau.sted. This is the state of colorless 
nitrous acid, and, in my opinion, no more oxygen 
can unite to the azote, having its whole force of 
attraction cx])Cnded in the particles a, c, 

'fhis illu.stratcs the nature of saturation or de- 
finite proportions. 

1 724. ‘ W'c can readily perceive, from the wre- 
going demonstrations, that oxygen is retaine , 
w'ltb less force in the colorless nitrous acid t lan 
in the straw-colored; and the latter acid jeumis 
it with less force than the red nitrous acid, ao 
nitrous gas holds it with still more force than it 
red nitrous acid. This accounts for the 
rati<»n of oxygen gas from the colorless m r 
acid (nitric acid) when exposed to the 

the same time that the acid becomes to 
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I^itrous acid in any other state will afford no 
oxygen, when exposed to the sun. 

1725. ‘ Why the gaseous oxide should be more 
soluble in water than the nitrous gas, is what 1 
cannot account for, unless it be occitsioned by 
the smaller size of its calorific atmospheres, 
which may admit its atoms to come within the 
gravitating influence of that fluid.’ 

1726. It is impossible to deny the praise of 
singular ingenuity and justness to the above pas- 
sages ; and every one must be struck with their 
analogy, both as to atomical doctrines, anti the 
calorific atmospheres of gases, single and com- 
pound, with the language and views expanded 
at full length in Mr. Dalton’s new system of 
Chemical Philosophy, first framed about the 
year 1803, and published in 1808. It appears 
that this philosopher, after meditating on the 
definite proportions in which oxygon was shown 
by M. Proust to exist in the two oxides of the 
same metal, on the successive combinations of 
oxygen and azote, and the proportions of various 
other chemical compounds, was finally led to 
conclude, that the uniformity wliich obtains in 
corpiLSCular combinations, results from the cir- 
cumstance that they consist of one atom of the 
one constituent, united generally with one atom 
of the other, or with two or three atoms. And 
he further inferred, that the relative weights of 
these ultimate atoms might be ascertained from 
the proporlioti of the two constituents in a neu- 
tral compound. 

1727. Chemistry is unquestionably under the 
greatest obligations to Mr. Dalton, for the pains 
with which he collated (lie various analyses of 
ehctnical bodies by different i n vest i ‘gators; and 
for cstablisliing, in opposition to the doctrine of 
indefinite athuity taught by the illustrious Her- 
ihollet, that the different compounds of the same 
[iriociples did not pass into each other by imper- 
ceptible gradations, but proceeded, per saltuin, 
111 successive proyiortions, cacli a multiple of the 
first. Mr. Dalton has thus been no mean con- 
tributor to the advancement of the science. It 
is difficult to say how far his figured groups of 
spherical atoms have been beneficial or not. 
They may have had some use in aiding the con- 
ception of learners, and perliaps in giving a 
novel and imposing air to the atomical fabric. 
Put their arrangement, and even their existence, 
are altogether hypothetical, and therefore ought 
to liave no place in physical demonstrations. 

1728. 'rhat water is a compound of an atom 
of oxygen and an atom of hydrogen, is assumed 
by Mr. Dalton as the basis of his system, fhit 
two volumes of hydrogen here combine with one 
of oxygen. He therefine infers, that an atom of 
hydrogen occupies double the bulk, in its gaseous 
state, of an atom of oxygen. Tliese assumptions 
are obviously gratuitous. I agree with Dr. 
Prout in thinking that Sir II. Davy has taken a 
«iore philosophical view of this subject. (Jnided 
by the strict logic of chemistry, he places no 
hypotliesis at the foundation of his fabric. 

1729. Kxjierimeut shows, 1st, That in equal 
volumes oxygen weighs sixteen limes more than 
hydrogen; and 2dly, T»iat water is formed by the 
Vnion of one volume of the former, and two vol- 
HJuesof the latter 'j^as, or l>y weiglii of eigiu to one. 


We are not in the least authorised to infer from 
this, that an atom of oxygen weighs eight times 
as much as an atom of hydrogen. Tor aught we 
know, water may be a compound of two atoms 
of hydrogen, and one of oxygen; in which case 
we should have the proportion of the weights of 
the atoms, as given by equal volumes, namely, 1 
to 16. There is no good reason for fixing on 
one compound of liydrogen, more than on 
another, in the determination of the basis of the 
e<]uivalent scale. If we deliberate on that com- 
bination of hydrogen, in which its agency is ap- 
parently most energetic, namely, that with 
chlorine, we would surely never think of pitch- 
ing on two volumes as its unity or least propor- 
tion of combination; for it is one volume of 
hydrogen which unites with one volume of chlo- 
rine, producing two volumes of muriatic gas. 
Here,' therefore, we see that one volume of hy- 
drogen is quite adeipiate to effect, in an active 
gaseous body of equal bulk, and thirty-six times 
its weight, an entire cliunge of yiroperties. 
Should we assume in gaseous chemistry, two 
volumes of hydrogen as the combining unit, or 
as representing an atom; then it should never 
unite in three volumes, or an atom and a half 
with another gas. Ammonia, hovv(;ver, is a com- 
pound of three volumes of hydrogen with one of 
azote; and, if two volumes of hydrogen to one of 
oxygen be called an atom to an atom, surely 
tliree volumes of hydrogen to one of azote should 
be called an atom and a half to an atom. Yet 
the Daltonian commentator, on the second occa- 
sion, counts one volume an atom of hydrogen, 
and, on the first, two volume s an atom. 

1730. We would steer clear of all these gra- 
tuitous assumptions and contradictions, by 
making a single volume of hydrogen represent 
its atom, or prime equivalent, ‘There is an ad- 
vantage,’ says Dr. I’roiit, ‘in considering the 
volume of hydrogen e(pial to the atom, as, in this 
case, the specific gravitii s of most, or perhaps all 
elementary substances (hydrogen being one), 
will either exactly coincide with, or be some 
nmUiple of the weights, of their atoms; whereas, 
if we make the volume of oxygen unity, the 
weights of the atoms of most elementary sub- 
stances, except Oxygen, will be double that of 
their specific gravities, with respect to hydrogen. 
The assumption of the volume of hydrogen be- 
ing equal to the atom, will also enalfle ns to find 
more readily the specific gravities of bodies in 
their gaseous state (either with rospei t to hydro- 
gen or atmospheric air), by means of Dr. Wollas- 
ton’s logometric scale. 

1731. ‘If the vievv3i vve have ventured to 
advance be correct, we may alnrost consider the 
TTpuiTtf v\ij of the ancients to be realised in hy- 
drogiai ; an opinion, by the by, not altogether 
new. If we actually con.sider this to be the 
CiLse, and further consider the s}>ccific grrrvities 
of bodies, in their gaseous .state, to represent the 
number of volumes condensed into one; or, in 
other vvonls, the mriirber of the absolute weight 
of a single volume of the first matter (7rpwr»| 
vXif) which they contain, wdiich is extremely 
probable; miiltifrles in weight mir.st always indi- 
cate urulliph’S in voluirrc, and vice versa ; and 
the specitre gravities or absolute weights of 
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all bodies in a gaseous state, must be multiples 
of the specific gravity, or absolute weight of the 
first matter (ir{)a»r»; vXij), because all bodies in a 
gaseous state, which unite with one another, 
unite with reference to their volume!.’ 

1732. From these ingenious observations, we 
perceive the singular felicity of judgment with 
which Sir ll. Davy made choice of the single 
volume of liydrogen, for the unit of primary 
combination, in his Elements of Chemical Phi- 
losophy. 

1733. Mr. Dalton's prelections on the atomic 
theory, and even the first volume of his new sys- 
tem of chemical philosophy, excited no sensation 
in the chemical world adequate to their merits. 
That part of his .system which treated on caloric 
was blended with so much mere hypothesis, that 
chemists transferred a portion of the scepticism 
thus created, to his collation of primary and mul- 
tiple combinations. It was Dr. Wollaston who 
first decided public opinion in favor of the doc- 
trine of multiple proportions, by his elegant 
paper on super-acid and sub-acid salts, inserted 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1808. The 
object of the atomic theory has been nowhere 
so happily stated as by this philosopher, in the 
following sentence; — 

1734. ‘Put, since the publication of Mr. Dal- 
ton’s theory of chemical combination, as ex- 
])lainedand illustrated by Dr. Thomson (System, 
3rd e«litioii), the enquiry which I had di-signed 
appears superfluous, as all the facts I had 
observed are but particular instances of tlic more 
general observation of Mr. Dalton, that in all 
cases the simple elements of bodies are disposed 
to unite atom to atom singly, or, if either is in 
excess, it exceeds by a ratio to be expressed by 
sojne simple multiple of the number of its atoms.’ 

1735. It is evident from tliis ]nissage, that the 
principle which presented itself to Mr. Dalton, 
on a review of the labors of other chemists, had 
really occurred to Dr. W<'llaston from his own, 
and that he would unquestionably have been 
speedily led to its full development. 

173t>. Dr. Wollaston, in the above decisive 
paper, demonstrates, that in tin,* sub-carbonate 
and crystallised carbonate of poiassa, the relation 
of the carbonic acid to the base, in the first, is 
exactly one-half of what it js in the second. The 
same law is shown to hold witli regard to the 
two carbonates of soda, and the two sulphates of 
potassa; and, being applied to his experiments 
on the compounds of pota'sSa and oxalic acid, 
leads him to conclude iliat the neutral oxalate 
may be considered as consisting of two particles 
potassa to one acid; the binoxalate as one and 
one, or two potassa with two acid , ih. quadrox- 
alate as one and two, or two potassa with four 
acid. 

1737. We cannot wdtbhold Irorn our readers 
the following mastei ly ol)servatlou^, which must 
make every one regret that die full levelopinent 
of the atomic theory had not fallen within the 
scope of his researches. 

1738. ‘ Mut an explanation which admits a 
double share of potassa in the neutral salts (the 
oxalates), is not altogether unsatisfactory; and I 
am ' triher inclined to think, that when our views 
are sufficiently extended to enable us to reason 
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with precision concerning the propoitions of ele 
mentary atom.s, we shall find the arithmetical 
relation alone will not be sufficient to explain 
their mutual action, and that we shall be obliged 
to acquire a geometrical conception of their rela- 
tive arrangement, in all the three dimensions of 
solid extension. 

1739. ‘For instance, suppose the limit to the 
approach of particles to be the same in all direc- 
tions, and hence their virtual extent to be sphe. 
rical (which is the most simple hypothesis); in 
this case, when different sorts combine singly, 
there is but one mode of union. If they unite 
in the proportion of two to one, the two particles 
will naturally arrange themselves at opposite 
poles of that to which they unite. If they be 
three, they might be arranged with regularity at 
the angles of an equilateral triangle, in a great 
circle surrounding the single spherule; but in 
this arrangement, for want of similar matter at 
tlie poles of this circle, the equilibrium would 
be unstable, and would be liable to be deranged 
by the slightest force of adjacent combinations; 
but, when the number of one set of particles ex- 
ceeds in the proportion of four to one, then, on 
the contrary, a stable equilibrium may again 
take place, if the four particles are situated at 
the angles of the four equilateral triangles com- 
posing a regular tetrahedron. 

1740. ‘ Hut as this geomotricjil arrangement of 
the primary elements of matter is altogether con- 
jecturiil, and must rely for its oonfirinatiori or re 
jection iqion futun; eruiuiry, 1 am desirous that 
it should not be confounded with the results of 
the facts and (observations related above, w'hich 
are sufficiently distinct and satisfactory with re- 
spect to the existence of the law of simple mul- 
tiples. It is ])erbaps too much to hope, that tlio 
geometrical arrangement of primary particles 
will ever be perfectly known; since, even admit- 
ting that a very small number of these atoms 
combining together would have a tendency to 
arrange themselves in tlie manner I have ima- 
gined, yet, until it is ascertained how small a 
proportion the primary y»articles themselves bear 
to the interval between tliem, it may be supposed 
that surrounding combinations, although tliein- 
selves analogous, might disturb this arrangement ; 
and, in that case, the effect of such interference 
must also be taken into the account, before any 
tlicory of chemical combination can be rendered 
complete.’ 

1741. I am not aware that any chemist has 
adduced experimental o\ idence, to prove that a 
‘ stable equililirium may again take place, it 
the four particles are situated at the angles of the 
four l■quilateral triangles composing a regular liv 
trailed roil.’ 1 have, therefore, much pleasure in 
referring to my researches on the constitution of 
liquid nitric acid, as unfolding a striking confir- 
mation of Dr. Wollaston’s true philosophy of 
atomical combination. When I wrote the fol- 
lowing sentence, I had no recollection whatever 
of Dr. Wollaston’s profound speculations on te- 
trahedral arrangement . — * We perceive, that tlu? 
liquid acid of 1*42(), composed of 4 primes o 

w.'iter -f- 1 of dry acid, possessesthegrcalest poi'tr 

of resisting the inlluence of temperature tocnang' 
its stale, ll rcip.ires the maximum iieat t<> 
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it when it distils unchantjed ; and the max mum 
cold to effect its congelation. 

1742. Here we have a fine example of the 
stability of equilibrium, introduced by the com- 
bination of four atoms with one. The discovery 
which I had also the good fortune to make with 
regard to the constitution of aqueous sulphuric 
acid, that the maximum condensation occurred 
when one atom of the real acid was combined 
with three atoms of water, is equally consonant 
to Dr. Wollaston^s views. * But in this arrange- 
ment,' says Dr. Wollaston, ‘ for want of similar 
matter at the poles of this circle, the equilibrium 
would be unstable, and would be liable to be de- 
ranged by the slightest force of adjacent combi- 
nations.’ Compare with this remark the follow- 
ing sentence from my paper on sulphuric acid, 
as published in the Journal of Science, October 
1317; — ‘ The terms of dilution are, like loga- 
rithms, a series of numbers in arithmetical pro- 
gression, corresponding to another series, namely, 
the specific gntvities, in geometrical progression. 
For, a little distance on both sides of the point 
of greatest condensation, the serier converges with 
accelerated velocity, whence the 10 or 12 terms 
oti either hand deviate a little from experiment.’ 
Page 126. Or, in other words, a small addition 
of water or of acid to the above atomic group, 
produces a great change on the degree of con- 
densation ; which accords with the position 
‘that the equilibrium would be liable to be do^ 
ranged by the slightest force of adjacent combi- 
nations.’ 

174o. While considering this part of Dr. 
Wollaston’s important paper, let me advert to 
the curious facts pointed out in the article Nitric 
Acio, relative to the compound of one atom of 
dry acid, and seven atoms of water. I n my pa- 
lter on the subject, published in the eighth num- 
ber of the Journal of Science, I showed that this 
liniiid combination was accompanied with the 
greatest condensation of volume, and the greatest 
discagagement of heat. In composing this Dic- 
tionary, I calculated, for the first time, the ato- 
mical constitution of the nitric acids employed 
by Mr. Cavendish for congelation; and found 
with great satisfaction, that the same proportion 
which liad exhiliiied, in my experiments, the 
most inl(.*ns(t reciprocal action, as was indie.ated 
hoili by tile aggregation of particles and produc- 
tion of heat, was likewise that which most fa- 
vored solidification. Such acid congeals at 
— but, when either stronger or weaker, it 
requires a much lower temperature for that 
effect. 

D44. iii. The next capital discovery in mul- 
tiple proportions, was made by M.flay I.ussac, 
m 1808, and published by him in the second 
volume of the Memoires d’Arcueil. After de- 
tailiiig a series of fine experiments, he deduces 
t'te following important inferences ; — ‘ Thus it 
evidfjntly appears, that all gases, ir; their mutual 
action, uniformly combine in the most simple 
proportions; and we have seen, in fiict, in all 
the preceding examples, that the ratio of their 
uoion is that of 1 to 1, of 1 to 2, or of 1 to 3, by 
volume. Jt is important to observe, that when 
consider the weights, there is no simple and 
t:uniie relation between the elements of a fiist 
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combination ; it is only when there is a second 
between these same elements, that the new pro- 
portion of that body which has been added is a 
multiple of the first. Dases, on the contrary, 
in such proportions as can combine, give rise 
always to compounds whose elements are in 
volume, multiples the one of the other. 

174.'). ‘ Not only do the gases combine in 
very simple proportions, as we have just seen, 
but moreover, the apparent contract ion of volume 
which they experience by combination, has like- 
wise a simple relation with the volume of the 
gases, or rather with the volume of one of them.* 

1 746. By supposing the contraction of volume 
of the two gaseous constituents of water to he 
only equal to the whole volume of oxygen added, 
he found the ratio of the density of steam to be 
to that of air as 10 to 16 ; a computed result in 
exact correspondence with the experimental 
result lately obtained in an independent method 
by the same excellent philosopher. ‘ Ammonia- 
cal gas is composed in volume,’ says he, ‘ of 3 
parts of hydrogen and 1 of azote, and its density, 
compared to tliat of air, is 0’596 ; but, if wc sup- 
pose the apparent contraction to be one-half of 
the total volume, we fiml 0-694 for its density. 
Thus it is demonstrated, by this nearly perfect 
accordance, that the apparent contraction of its 
elements is precisely one-half of the total volume, 
or rather double the volume of azote.’ M. Gay 
Lussac subjoins to his beautiful memoir a table 
of gaseous combination, which, with some modi- 
fications derived from subsequent researches, 
will be inserted under the artichr (iAS. 

1747. The same volume of the Memoires pre- 
sents another important discovery of M. Gay 
[..ussac, on the subject of equivalent proportions. 
It is entitled, Gn the Uelation which exists be- 
tween the Oxidation of Metals, and their Capa- 
city of Saturation for the Acids. lie here proves, by 
a series of experiments, that the quantity of acid 
which the different metallic oxides require for 
saturation, is in the direct ratio of the quantity 
of oxygen which they respectively contain. * 1 
have arrived at this principle,’ says ho, ‘ not by 
the comparison of the known proportions of the 
metallic salts, wliich are in genenil loo inexact to 
enable ns to recognise this law, but by observing 
the mutual precipitation of the metals from their 
solutions in acids. 

1748. When wc precipitate a solution of ace- 
tate of lead by a plate of zinc, there is formed a 
beautiful vegetation known under the name of 
the Tree of Saturn ; and which arises from the 
reduction of the lead by a galvanic process, a": 
was first shown by Silvester .and (uottlius. We 
obtain at the same time a solution of acetate of 
zinc, equally neutral with that of the lead, and 
entirely exempt from this last metal. No hydro- 
gen, or almost none, is disengaged during the 
precipitation ; which proves, that the whole 
oxygen necessary to the zinc, for its becoming 
dissolved and saturating the .acid, h.as been fur- 
nished to it by tlie le.ad. 

1749. If we put into a solution of sulphate of 
copper, slitrhtly rcadulous, bright iron turnings in 
excess, the copper is almost instantly precipi- 
tated ; the temperature rises, and no gas is dis- 
engaged. The sulphate of iron which we obtain, 
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is that in which the oxide is at a minimum, and 
its acidity is exactly the same as that of the sul- 
phate of copper employed. 

1750. We obtain similar results by decom- 
posing the acetate of copper by lead, especially 
with the aid of heat. But since the zinc preci- 
pitates the lead from its acetic solution, we may 
conclude, that it would also precipitate copper 
from its combination with the acetic acid. Kx- 
perience is here in perfect accordance with 
theory. 

1751. We know with what facility copper 
precipiUites silver from its nitric solution. All 
the oxygen which it needs for its solution is fur- 
nished to it by the oxide of silver; for no gas is 
disengage<l, and the acidity is unchanged. The 
same thing happens with copper in regard to 
nitrate of mercury, and to cobalt in regard to 
nitrate of silver. In these last examples, as in 
the precetling, the precipitating metal finds, in 
the oxide of the metal which it precipitates, all 
the oxygen which is necessary to it for its oxi- 
discrnerit, and for neutralising to the same degree 
the acid of the solution. 

1752. Tliese incontestable facts naturally con- 
duct to the principle announced above, that the 
acid in the metallic salts is directly proportional 
to the oxygen in their oxides. In the ]}rocipita- 
tion of one metal by another, the quantity of 
oxygen in eaeli oxide nunains tlie same, arnl con- 
sequently the larger dose of oxygen the precipi- 
tating metal takes, the less metal will it precipi- 
tile. 

175:1. AI. (Jay Lnssac next proceeds to .show, 
with regard to the same metals at their <liti‘erent 
stages of oxidisemont, that they require of acid 
a quantity precisely proportional to the quantity 
of oxygeti tlnjy may contain ; or tliat tiie acid in 
the salts is exactly proportional to the oxygen of 
the o\idi s. A very important result of this law 
is, the ready mean.s it aU’ords of determining the 
jiioj’oifiens of all the metallic .salts. The pro- 
jiorliniisof one m< I'dLjc salt, and the oxidation 
of tin; me^al'f beieg given, wo may determine 
those of ail the salts of the same genus; or the 
proporthnis of acid, and of oxide, of all the 
metallic .salts, and the oxidation of a single metal 
being given, we can calculate the oxidation of 
all the rest. Since the peroxides require most 
acid, we can easily understand bow the salts con- 
taining them .slioulil V>e, in general, more soluble 
than those with the protoxide. 

17.34. M. (Jay Lussac concludes his memoir 
with this observation. \\ hen we precipitate .a 
metallic solution, by sulplnireted hydrogen, 
citlier alone or combined with an alkaline base, 
we obtain a sulphuret or a inei.diic hydrosul- 
phuret. In the first case, the hydrogen of the 
sulphureted hydrogen coinhines with all the 
o.xygen of the oxide, and the sulphur forms a sul- 
phuret with the metal: in the seco.id case, the 
sulphureted hydrogen curnbines directly with 
the oxide, without being decomposed ; and its 
proportion is such that there is sufficient hydro- 
gen to .saturate all the oxygen of ihr oxide. Tlie 
quantity of hydrogen neutralised, or capable of 
being .so, depends therefore on the oxklatiu.i of 
the metal, us well as the quantity of the .sulphur 
which cun combine wit!' il. Of cunsequeuce, 


the same metal forms a.s many di.stinct sulnh 
rets, as it is susceptible of distinct stages of ex' 
dation in its acid solutions. And, as these d* 
grees of oxidation are fixed, we may also obta^ 
sulphurets, of definite proportions, which we cal 
easily determine, according to the quantity of 
oxygen to each metal, and the proportions of 
sulphureted hydrogen. 

17.35. The next chemist who contributed es- 
sentially to the improvement of the equivalent 
ratios of chemical bodies, was Berzelius. By an 
astonishing number of analyses, executed for tlie 
most part with remarkable precision, he enabled 
chemical philoisophers to fix, with correspondiim 
accuracy, the equivalent ratios reduced to then 
lowest terms. He himself took oxygen as the 
unit of proportion. 

1756. The results of all this emulous cultiva- 
tion were combined, and illustrated with original 
re.searches, by Sir II. Davy, in his Elements of 
Chemical Philosophy published in 1812. hi 
this system of truths, which will never hecomt! 
obsolete, we find the claims of Mr. Higgins to 
the discovery of the atomic theory justly advo 
cated, 

1757. But what peculiarly characterises this 
cliemical work, is the sound antibypothetical 
doctrines which il inculcates on chemical conihi- 
iiation. ‘Mr. Higgins,’ says Sir H,, ‘has sup- 
poseil that water is composed of one particle of 
oxygen and one of hydrogen, and Mr. Dalton of 
an atom each ; but, in the doctrine of proportions 
derived from facts, it is not necessary to considci 
the combining bodies, either as composed of in- 
divisible particles, or even as always unitwl, oiu; 
and one, or one and two, or one and three pro- 
portions. Oases will he hereafter pointed out, 
in which the ratios are very difierent ; and at pre- 
sent, as we have no means whatever of judging 
citln.T of the rehilive numbers, figures, or weight'*, 
of lho.se particles of bodies wliich are tiot in con- 
tact, our numerical expressions ought to relate 
only to the results of experiments.’ 

17.58. He conceives that the calculations will 
be much expedited, and the formula.' rendered 
more simple, by considering t!ie smallest propor- 
tion of any combining body, namely, that ot hy- 
drogen, as the integer. This radical proporfioii 
of hyilrogcn, is the Trpiarjj v\i} of the ancient 
philosopliers. 

175‘>. It has been objected by some, to oui 
iissuming liydrogen a.s the unit, that the numbed 
re]»rescnting the metals would become inconve- 
niently large. But this could never he urged bj 
any person acrpiainted with the theory of num- 
bers. For in what respect is it more convenieni 
to reckon barium 8-7,5 on the atomic scale, oi 
8-75 X 16 = 140 on Sir H. Davy’s scale ot ex 
periment ; or is it any advantage to name, wit 
Dr. Thomson, tin = 7*.375, or to call it 118 , or 
the plan of the English ^rhilpsopher ? 1 

combining ratios of all bodies be inultiple.s 
hydrogen, as is probable, why not take hydrog 
as the unit' 1 think this question will no 
answered in t!ie negative, by those 
the reduction of chemical proportions. 1 >' 
fciidcr.s of the J)aItonian hypotbc.si.s, ^ 
consists of one atom oxygen to one atom 
gcii, may refer to Dr. Wollaston’s ‘ 
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thorily for taking oxygen as the unit. But that 
admirable instrument, which has at once sub- 
iected thousands of chemical combinations to all 
the despatch and precision of logometric calcula- 
tion, is actually better adapted to tlie hydrogen 
unit* than to the oxygen. For if we slide clown 
the middle rule, till 10 on it stand opposite to 10 
hydrogen on the left side, everything on the 
scale is given in accordance witli Sir II. Davy’s 
system of primary proportions, and M. (iay 
Lussac’s theory of gaseous combination. This 
valuable concurrence, as is well pointed out by 
l)r. Prout, we lose by adopting the volume of 
oxygen as radix. 

1760. In the first part of the Phil. Trans, for 
1814, appeared Dr. Wollaston’s description of 
his scale of chemical equivalents, — an instrument 
which has contributed more to facilitate the ge- 
neral study and practice of chemistry than any 
other invention of man. Ilis paper is further 
valuable, in presenting a series of numbers de- 
noting the relative primary proportions, or weights 
of the atoms of the principal chemical bodies, 
both simple and compound, determined with 
singular sagacity, from a general review of the 
most exact vinalyses of oilier chemists, as well as 
his own. 

1761. The list of substances which he has es- 
timated, are arranged on one or other side of a 
scale of numbers, in the order of their relative 
weights, and at such distances from each other, 
acconlnii to their weights, that the series of num- 
hfis plac 'd on a sliding scale can at jileasure be 
uiovc'l io that any number expressing the weight 
(It a com))oiind, may be liromght to corresporul 
wiia llic place of that coinpound in the adjacent 
ohimn. Tin* arrangement is then sucli, that the 
u- ighl of any ingn diont in its composition, of 
:n,y re-agent to be umployed, or precipitate that 

he r*l)tainc(l in its analysis, will be found 
opjiositc the |.)oiiit at which its respective name 
is ji!ac<-(!, 

176’. If the slider be drawn upwards, till 100 
< orrcsponds to muriate of soda, the scale will ihen 
SHOW how much of each substanci! contained in 
the lahle is e piivalent to 100 common salt, it 
shows, with regard to the dilTerent viewsof this salt, 
that it contains l6-<5 dry muriatic acid, and 58*4 
of soila, or 39'B sodium, and 13 0 oxygen ; or, if 
viewed as chloride of sodium, that it contains 
60 2 chlorine, and 39'8 sodium. With respect to 
re-agents, it may be seen, that 283 nitrate of lead, 
containing 191 of litharge, employed to separate 
the muriatic acid, would yield a precipitate of 
237 muriate of lead, and that there would then 
remain in solution nearly 146 nitrate of sorla. 
It may at the same time be seen, that the acid in 
fids quantity of s.alt would serve to ma’ice 232 
corrosive sublimate, containing 18.i-5 led oxide 
of mercury ; or make 91.5 muiiate of ammonia, 
coinp()sod of 62 mutiatic gas (oi hyUromunatic 
^cid ), and 29’5 ammonia. The scale sliows also, 
fitat ior the mirpose of obtaining the whole of the 
®cid in distillation, the quantity of oil of vitriol 
required is nearly 84, and that the residuum of 
fios distillation would be 122 dry sulphate of 
soda, from which might be obtained, by crystal- 
hs^tiori, 277 of Glauber salt, containing 155 water 
01 crystallisation. These, and many more such 
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answers, appear at once, by bare inspection, as 
soon as the weight of any substance intended few 
examination is made, by motion of the slider, 
correctly to correspond with its place in tlie ad- 
jacent column. Now, surely, the accurate and 
immediate solution of so many important prac 
tical problems, is an incalculable benefit con- 
ferreti on the chemist. 

1763. With regard to the method of laying 
down the divisions of this scale, those who are " 
accustomed to the use of other sliding rules, and 
are practically acquainted with their properties, 
will recognise upon the slider itself, the common 
Gunter’s line of numbers (as it is called), and 
Vfill be satisfied that the results which it gives 
are the siime that would bo obtained by arithme- 
tical computation. 

1764. Those who are acquainted with the doc- 
trine of ratios, and with the use of logarithms as 
measures of ratios, will understand the principle 
on which this scale is founded, and will not need 
to be told, that all the divisions are logometric ; 
consequently, that the mechanical addition and 
subtraction of ratios here performed by juxtapo- 
sition, correspond in elfect to the multiplication 
and division of the numbers, by which those 
ratios are expressed in common arithmetical 
notation. 

1765. In bis Essay on the cause of Chemical 
Proportions, Berzelius proposed a system of 
signs, to denote atomical combinations, which it 
may be |>roper bntdly to explain. This sign is 
the initial bflter, and by itself always expresses 
one atom, vobiino, or prime of the sulistanee. 
When it is necessary to indicate several volumes, 
or ])rimes, it is done by prefixing the number ; 
for example, the cuprous oxide, or protoxide of 
copper, is composed of a prime of oxygen and a 
prime of metal; its sign is therefore ('u O. 
The cupric oxide, or deutoxide of copper, is com- 
posed of 1 prime metal, and 2 primes oxygen ; 
therefore its sign is Cu -|- 2 O. In like manner 
the sign for sulphuric ai'id is S -b 3 0; for car- 
bonic acid, (' -j- 2 O; for water, 2 11 -f- O, &c. 

1766. When wc express a compound prime 
of the first order, or binary, we throw away the 
-{-, and place the number of primes above the 
letter, as Uie index or exponent is placed in 
arithmetic. For example, C’uO -b SO* ~ sul- 
phate of copper; CuO* -b 2SO* rz bi-deutosul- 

hate of copper, or persulphate. These formula* 
ave this ailvantage, that if we take away the 
oxygen, we see at once the ratio between the 
radicals. As to the primes of the second order, 
or ternary compounds, it is but rarely of any ad- 
vantage to express them by formube, as one 
prime ; but if we wish to express them in that 
way, we may do it by using the parcnthesi.s, as is 
done in algebraic formula* : for exainjde, accord- 
ing to Berzelius, alum is compos(>d of 3 primes 
of sulphate of alumina, and 1 of sulphate of pot- 
ash. its symbol is 3 (A1 -b 2SO*) -b (Po^ 
-b 2SO*). The ])riine of ammonia is 311N ; viz. 
3 primes hydrogen -b 1 nitrogen. Wo shall use 
some of these abbreviations in our table of equi- 
valent primes, at the article Sai.t. 

1767. To reduce analytiiral results, as usually 
given for 100 parts, to the eejui valent prime 
ratios, or, in hypuihetical language, to the atomic 
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proportions, is now a problem of perpetual re- 
currence, witli which students are perplexed, as 
no rule has been given for its ready solution. 
We shall here explain it in detail. 

1768. As in all reasoning we must proceed 
from what is known or determinate, to what is 
unknown or indeterminate, so, in every analysis, 
there must be one ingredient whose prime equi- 
valent is well Jiscertained. This is employed as 
the common measure, and the proportions of the 
rest are compared to it. Let us take, ior in- 
stance, Sir 11. Davy’s analysis of fluate of lime, 
to determine the unknown number that should 
denote the prime of Huoric acid. We know, first 
of all, that 2 primes of oxygen — 2, combine 
with 1 of carbon :iz 0-75, to form the compound 
j)rime 2 75 of carbonic acid. We likewise know 
that carbonate of lime consists of 43 6 carbonic 
acid + 54-4 lime. We therefore make tliis pro- 
portion to determine the prime equivalent of 
Jime. 

i. 43-6 : 54*4:: 2-7.5 ; 3-.56 =: prime of lime. 

ii. We know that 100 parts of liry sulphate of 
Jime consists of 41*6 lime and 58*4 acid. Hence, 
to find the prime of sulphuric acid, we make this 
proportion : — • 

41-6 : 58-4 : : 3-.5G ; 5 rz prime of sulphuric 
acid. 

iii. Sir 11. Davy obtained from 100 grains of 
fiuor spar in powder, acted on with repeated 
i^uantities of sulphuric acid and ignited, 175-2 
gnnns of sulphate of lime. Now, since 100 
grains of sulphate of lime contain, as above, 41-6 
of lime, we have this proportion : — 

100 : 41-6:: 17 . 5-2 : 72-88 zzlimc, correspond- 
ing to 17.5-2 grains of sulphate, and which pre- 
viously existed in the 100 grains of fiuor spar. 
If from 100 we .subtract 72 88, the difi’ercucc 
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27*12 is the flpric acid, or the other ingredient 
of the fiuor, which saturated the lime. Now to 
find its prime equivalent we say, 

72-88 : 3-56: ‘^7 i2 ; 1-32.5 = the prime or 
atom of fluoric acid from Sir II. Davy’s experi- 
ment. 

1769. We shall give another example, derived 
from a more complex subject. 

1770. M. V^auquelin found that 33 parts ot lime 
saturated with sorbic acid, and carefully dried’ 
weighed 100 grains. Hence the difference, 67 
grains, was acid. To find its equivalent prime 
we say, 

As 33 ; 67 ; ! 3-56 zz the prime of lime ; 7*23 
zz the prime of the acid. But as he brought it 
to absolute neutrality, by a small portion of 
potash, we may take 7 5 for the prime. 

1771. M. Vauquelin subjected the acid, as it 
exists in the dry surbates of lead and copper, to 
igneous analysis ; and obtained the followiti-r 
results. — 

Hydrogen . . . 16-8 

Ocirhon .... 283 

Oxygen .... 54-9 

100-0 

1772. Now we must find such an assemblage of 
the primes or atoms of these elements as will form 
a sum total of 7 5, and at the same tiino he to 
each other in the above proportions. 'I'lii! fol- 
lowing very simple rule will give a ready ap- 
proximation and, with a common sliding scalo, 
it may be worked by insjiection. 

1773. Multiply each proportion per cent, hy 
the compound prime, and compare the products 
with the multiples of the constituent primes. You 
can tlien estimate the number of each prime n - 
quisite to compose the whole. Thus, 


01 68 X 7-5 rz 1'2600 or 10 hydrogen 

zz 1-25 

Theory. 

10-7 

Kxperitnenf. 

16-8 

0-283 X 7-5 zz 2-1225 3 carbon 

zz: 2-25 

30-0 

28-3 

0-549 X 7-5 — 4-1175 4 oxygen 

4-00 

53-3 

.54-9 


7 *.50 

1000 

100-0 


1774. The differences between these theoreti- 
cal and experimental proportions, are probably 
within the limits of the errors of the latter in the 
present state of analysis. 

1775. If, on Dr. Wollaston’s scale, wo mark with 
a type or pen 2h, 3li, &c. up to lOh ; 2c, .3c, 4c, 
.5c; and 2n, 3n, 4n ; respectively opposite to 
twice, thrice, &:c. the atoms of liydrogen, carbon, 
and nitrogen, as is already done for oxygen (with 
the exception of the fouilh, where cop^ier stands 1 , 
we shall then have ready approx < motions to the 
prime componenl.s, hy inspection of the scale. 
jVlove the sliding part so iliat one of the (pian- 
tities per cent, may stand opposite the nearest 
estimate of a multiple prime oi ih-at constituent. 
Thus we know that hydiogen, ca-bon, and oxy- 
gen, bear tlic relation to vacli other of 1, 6, 8; 
and, of course, the latter two that of 3 to 4. But 
. 54-9 oxygen, being more than one- half of 100, 
the weight of oxygen in the compound prime is 
more than the half of 7-5, and therefore point‘d to 
4. Place 54*9 opposite 4 oxygen (where copper 
slandsj, we shall find 18 opposite 10 hydrogen. 


nd 30-7 opposite 3 carbon. Here we see the 
roportions of carbon and hydrogen are both 
re.ater than hy \ autpielin’s analysis. Iry 51 
pposite 4 oxygen, then opposite 3 carbon 
ave 28-7, and opposite 10 hydrogen 10*9. H"’ 
►ro})ortions J have calculattrd aritliinetically, 
hove, seem somewhat better approximations, 
ley were deiluced from hy<irogcn O' 125, and 
arbon 0-75, instead of 01 32 'and 0*754, as on 
It scale. 

1776. If the weight of the compound prime 

; not given, then we must proceed to estimate 
he nearest prime proportions, afier inspection 0 
hose per cent. The scale may be used with au- 
antage, as just now explained. , 

1777. The following ease has been reckoned 

ifiicult of solution, and has been involve m « 
Igehraic formula. Let us suppose a ^ 
cid, containing combined water, whose P 
qiiivalent is to be determined by I 

^ crystallised salt is made with it,torexanip 1 

deterirniiate quantity of soda. 

Ikali to form twenty-six per oent. 0 
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The rest is water anJ acid. Dissolve 100 grains 
and add tliem to an indefinite quantity of the 
solution of any salt, with whose base the vegeta- 
ble acid forms an insoluble compound. Dry and 
this precipitate. Witliout decomposing 
the latter we have sufficient data for determining 
the prime equivalent of the real acid. We make 
this proportion : — As the weight of soda is to its 
prime equivalent, so is the weight of the pre- 
cipitate to the prime of the compound. Suppose 
148 grains of an insoluble salt of lead to have 
been obtained; then 26 : 3*05 *. * 148 ; 22-1 n: 
the prime of the salt of lead. From this, if we 
deduct the weight of the prime equivalent of 
oxide of leadiz: 14, we have 8*1 for the prime 
equivalent of the acid. And the crystallised salt 
must have consisted of. 

Dry acid . . 53*3 

Soda . . . 26 0 

Water . . . 207 

1000 

1778. As the above numbers were assumed 
merely for arithmeiical illustrat’on, the water is 
not atomically expressed. Indeed the problem 
of finding the acid prime does not require the 
salt to be either dried or weighed. A solution 
would .suffice. Saturate a known weight of al- 
kali with an unknown quantity of the crystallised 
acid. Add this neutral solution to a redundant 

uautity of solution of nitrate of lead. Wash, 
ry, and weigh the insoluble i)recipitate, and ap- 
ply the above rule. 

1779. There are three systems of erpiivalent 
numbers at present employed: 1st, That having 
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oxygen as the radix; 2nd, that having one 
volume of hydrogen as the radix; 3rd, tliat 
having two volumes of hydrogen as the radix, 
on the Daltonian supposition that two volumes 
of hydrogen contain the same number of atoms 
as one volume of oxygen. As this hypothesis is 
destitute of proof, it evidently should be di.s- 
carded from physical science. Since the volume 
of hydrogen is equal in weight to 1-1 6th thi; 
weight of the volume of oxygen, the former two 
systems are mutually convertible, by multiplying 
the number in the oxygen ratio by sixteen, or 
4 X 4, to obtain the number in the hydrogen 
scale ; and this is reconverted by the inverse 
operation, namely, dividing by sixteen, or by 
4X4. 

1780. Dr. Wollaston’s scale, and Sir II. Davy’s 
proportional numbers, are adapted to the idea 
that water is a compound of 1 hydrogen -j- 7‘.'> 
oxygen by weight, or 15 -}- 1 by volume. Their 
mutual conversion is therefore very easy ; for if 
we add to Dr. Wollaston’s number its half, the 
sum is Sir 11. Davy’s; and, of course, if we sub- 
tract from llie number of the latter its third, the 
remainder is Dr. Wollaston’s number. There i.s 
one very frequent variation in tlie weights of the 
primes among the best writers, namely, doubling 
or halving the number. This difference is occa- 
sioned generally by an uncertainly about the first 
term or proportion in which the body combines 
with oxygi!u ; .some chemists reckoning that a 
protoxide winch others consider a deutoxide. 
Thus Sir II. Davy gives 103 as the number 
representing iron; from which, if we deduct 
152— 34‘3, the remainder 68-7 is nearly double 
of 34*5, the number of Dr. Wollaston. 


1. — Dr. Woi.i.aston’s Nijmericai, 

Hr, Wollaston’s numbers represent the weights 


1. Hydrogen I *32 

•2. Oxygen 10 00 

3. Water ..... 11-32 

4. Oarbon ..... 7-.'»4 

5. (Carbonic acid (20 oxygen) . . 27-54 

0. Sulphur 20 00 

7. Sulphuric acid (30 oxygen) . . 50-00 

8. Phosphorus .... 17 40 

9. Phosphoric acid (20 oxygen) . '37-40 

10. Azote or nitrogen . . . 17-54 

11. Nitric acid (50 oxygen) , . 07-54 

12. Muriatic acid, dry . . . 34-10 

13. Oxy muriatic acid (10 oxygen) . 44*10 

14. Chlorine 44*10 + 1*32 hydrogen 

zz muriatic acid gas . 45-42 

15. Oxalic acid .... 47 00 

16. Ammonia .... 21-50 

17. Soda 39-10 

18. Sodium (above — 10 oxygen,) 29*10 

19. Potassa 49*10 

20. Potassium ( above — 10 oxygen) . 49*10 

21. Magnesia .... 24*60 

22. Lime 35*46 

23. Calcium (.above — 10 oxygen) . *25*46 

24. Strontites 69 00 

25. Barytes 97*00 


'able Ol- CilE.MICAL EQUIVALENTS. 

)f the ntonis of bodies, oxygen being called ten. 


26. Iron ..... .D’.'iO 

Black oxide (10 oxygen) . . 44-50 

Bed oxide (15 oxygen) . . 49*50 

27. Chopper 40-00 

Black oxide (10 oxygen) . . 50 00 

28. Zinc 41 -(.K) 

Oxide (10 oxygen) . . . 51-00 

29. Mercury 125-50 

Red oxide (10 oxygen) . . 135-50 

Black oxide (125 5 mercury) . 261-00 

30. Lead 129-50 

Litharge (10 oxygen) . . 139-50 

31. Silver ..... 135 00 

Oxide (10 oxygen) . . 145-00 

32. Sub-carbonate of ammonia . . 49*00 

Bi-carbonate (27*5 carbonic acid) . 76*50 

33. Sub-carbonate of soda . - 66*60 

Bi-carbonate (27*5 C. A. -p 11-3 

water) 105*50 

34. Sub-carbonate of potash . . 86-00 

Bi-cavbonate (27-5 C. A. -p 11-3 

water) . . . • • 125*50 

35. Carbonate of lime . ■ • 63*00 

36. barytes . . . 124*50 

37. lead . 167‘0p 

38. Sulphuric acid, d'-y . . 50*00 
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39. Sulphuric acid sp. gr. 1-850 (50 . 51. Nitrate of soda . 

-j- 11-3 water) . . . 61-30 52. potash 

40. Sulphate of soda (10 water rr 53. lime 

113*2) 202-30 54. -barytes 

41. Sulphate of potash . . . 109-10 55. — lead 

42. Sulphate of magnesia, dry . . 74*60 56. Muriate of ammonia . 

Do. crystallised (7 water zz 79-3) . 15.5*90 ,57. soda 

43. Sulphate of lime, dry . . . 85*50 58. potash 

Crystallised (2 water zz 22*64,) . 108*10 Oxymuriate of do. (60 oxygen) 

44. Sulphate of strontites . 119*00 .59. Muriate of lime 

45. barytes . . . 147*00 60. barytes . 

46. copper (1 acid -j* 1 ^‘^^d . 

oxide -f .5 water) . . . 1.56*60 62. — silver . 

47. iron (7 water) . . 173*80 63. mercury 

48. zinc (do) . . 180*‘20 64. Sub-muriate of do. (1 acid -j- 

49. load . . . 189-.50 oxygen -f- 2 mercury) 

50. Nitric acid, dry . * . 67-54 65. Phosphate of lead 

Nitric acid. sp. gr. 1*50 (2 water 66. Oxalate of lead 

zz 22*64) .... 90*20 67. Bin-oxalate of potash. 


106*60 
126*60 
10300 
164*50 
207 00 
6690 
73*20 
93*20 
153*20 
169*60 
131 00 
173*00 
179*10 
17010 

296*10 

176*90 

185*50 

153*00 


II. — Table consisttno of Vrigorific Mixtures, having the Power of generating or 
CREATING Cold, without the aid of Ice, sufficient for all useful and philoso- 
phical purposes, in any part of the World at any Season. 

Frigorific Mixtures without Ice. 


Mixtures. 


Thennomrtcr sinks. 

of col( 
produced. 

Muriate of ammonia 

5 parts 



Nitrate of potash 

5 

From -p 50° to -p 10^^ 

40® 

Water 

16 



Muriate of ammonia 

5 parts 



Nitrate of potash 

Sulphate of soda 

From -f 50° to -P 4° 

4') 

W ater 

16 



Nitrate of ammonia 

1 part 

From -p 50“^ to -p 4° 

— 

Water 

1 

46 

Nitrate of ammonia 

1 part 



Carbonate of soda 

1 

From -p 50“ to — 7° 

57 

Water 

1 


Sulphate of soda 

Diluted nitric acid 

3 parts 

2 

I* rom -p 50° to — 3° 

53 

Su.phate of soda 

6 parts 



Muriate of ammonia 

4 

From -p 50° to — 10' 

60 

Nitrate of potash 

2 

Diluted nitric acid 

4 



Sulphate of soda 

6 parts 



Nitrate of ammonia 

5 

From -p 50° to — 14® 

64 

Diluted nitric acid 

4 


Phosphate of soda 

Diluted nitric acid 

9 parts 

4 

From -p 50° to — 12° 

62 

Phosphate of soda 

9 parts 



Nitrate of ammonia 

6 

From -p 50 to — 21° 

71 

Diluted nitric acid 

4 


Sulphate of soda 

Muriatic acid 

8 parts 

5 

From + 50° to 0° 

50 

Sulphate of soda 
! Diluted sulphuric acid 

5 parts 

4 

From + 50° to + 3° 

47 


N.B. — If the materials are mixed at a wf'rmer temperature than that expressed in the Table* 
the effect will be prooortionably greater ; thus, if the most powerful of these mixtures be made 
when the air is -p 85 , it will sink^he thermometer to -p 2°. 
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1789. tll.— T able consisting of Feioorific MfXTUiiEs, composed of Ice. with chemical 
« Salts and Acids. 

Frigorific Mixtures with Ice. 


MIXTURES. 

Thermometer sinks. 

Deg. of cold 
produced. 

Snmv, or pounded ice . . 2 parts 

Muriate of soda ... 1 

From any temperature 

to — 5° 

-« 

Snow, or pounded ice . . 5 parts 

Muriate of soda ... 2 

Muriate of ammonia . . 1 

0 

1 

to 

o 

* 

Snow, or pounded ice , . 24 parts 

Muriate of soda . . .10 

Muriate of ammonia . 5 

Nitrate of potash ... 5 

1 

o 

* 

Snow, or pounded ice . 12 parts 

Muriate of soda ... 5 

Nitrate of ammonia ... 5 

■ 

to — 2.5" 

L 


linow 3 parts I 

Diluted sulphuric acid . . 2 | 

From -f 32^^ to — 23'' 

55 

Snow .... 8 parts j 

Muriatic acid . ... 5 \ 

From -b 32'' to — 27'' 

59 

Snow 7 parts 

Diluted nitric acid ... 4 

From -b 32" to — 30'' 

62 

! Snow ..... 4 parts I 

1 Muriate of lime ... 5 j 

From — 32° to — 40° 

72 

1 Snow 2 parts I 

(’rystallised muriate of lime . 3 | 

From -4- 32° to — 50° j 82 

j Snow ..... 3 parts I 

1 Potash 4 1 

From + 32° to — .51° 

83 


N. B. — ^'riie reason for the omissions in the last column of this Table, is, the thennometer sinking 
ill these mixtures to tlie degree mentioned in the preceding column, and never lower, whatever may 
be the temperature of the materials at mixing. 


1790. IV. — Table consisting of Frigorific Mixtures selected from the foregoing 
Tables, and combined so as to increase or extend Cold to the extremest Degrees. 

Combinations of Frigorific Mixtures. 


MIXTURES. 

Thermometer sinks. 

Deg. of cold 
produced. 

Phosphate of soda ... 5 parts 

Nitrate of ammonia ... 3 

nitric acid ... 4 

From 0° to — 34° 

34 

Phosphate of soda ... 3 parts 

Nitrate of ammonia ... 2 

Diluted mixed acids . . 4 

P'roin — 34° to — 50° 

16 

3 parts i 

Diluted nitric acid . . . ? 

From 0° to — 46° 

46 

Spiu-ts 1 

jJuuttd sulphuric acid . . 3 i 

Diluted nitric acid ... 3 | 

From — 10° to — 56° 

46 

1“?“ , 1 part 

Diluted sulphuric acid . . i 

From — 20® to — 60° | 40 1 
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Table IV. — Continued. 


Combinaeions of Frigorific Mixtul>es. 


^ MIXTURES. 

Thermometer sinks. 

of CO 

produce 

Snow . . . . . 3 parts 

Muriate of lime .... 4 

From -{- 20° to — 48° 

68 

Snow 3 parts 

Muriate of lime ... 4 

From -f- 10° to — 54° 

64 

Snow ..... 2 parts 

Muriate of lime ... 3 

From — - 15° to — 68° 

53 

Snow ..... 1 p-art 

Cryst.'illised muriate of lime . 2 j 

1 From 0° to — 66° | 

66 

Snow ..... 1 part 

Crystallised muriate of lime . 3 

From — 40° to — 73° | 

33 

[ 

Snow 8 parts 

Diluted sulphuric acid . . 10 

1 From — 68° to — 91° 

23 


N U. — The materials in the first column are to be cooled, previously to mixing, to the teinpei 
ture reo aired, by mixtures taken from either of the preceding tables. 


V, — Tabi.f. of CaI’acitils of niri’F.BENT Substances for (Jaloric. 

In this Table, the authorities are marked by the initials of the respective authors^ names. — C. (’i|i\vforj 
K. Kirwan : Ir. Irvine; G. Gadulin : L. Lavoisier: W. Wilcke ; M. Meyer. 

GASES. 

1. Hydrogen gas 21-4000 C. 4. Aqueous vapour . . l-.'i.'iOO I 

2. Oxygen g;LS 4*7400 — 5. Carbonic acid gas . I G l.'i l 

3 Atmospheric air 1-7000 — 0. Nitrogen gas . . . ‘TOoti - 


7. Solution of carbonate of am- 

monia 

8. Solution of brown sugar 

9. Alcohol (15-44) . 

10. Arterial blood 

11. Water . . . • • 

12. Cow’s milk . . . . 

13. Sulphuret of ammonia . 

14. Solution of muriate of soda, 

1 in 10 of water 

15. Alcohol (9*44) . . . 

IG. Sulphuric acid, diluted with 

10 of water 

17. Solution of muriate of .soda in 

G*4 of water 

18. Venous blood 

19. Sulphuric acid, with 5 parts of 

water .... 

20. Solution of muriate of soda in 

5 of water 

21. Nitric acid (39) . 

22. Solution of sulphate of mag- 

nesia in 2 ot water . 

23. Solution of muriate of ;»oda in 

8 of water 

24. Solution of muriate of soda in 

3-33 of water 

25. Solution of nitrate of potash in 

8 of water . . • 

26. Solution of muriate of soda in 

2'B of water 


1-8.510 K. 
1-0860 — 
1-0860 — 
1 0300 C. 
1-0000 
•9999 C. 
9940 K. 

•9360 G. 
•9300 Ir. 


90.50 G. 
•8928 C. 


•8680 — 
8440 K. 


. Solution of muriate of ammo- 
nia in 1 -.5 of water . 

. Solution of muriate of soda sa- 
. luraled, or in 2 69 of water 

. Solution of supertartratc of 
potash in 237-3 of water . 

. Solution of carbonate of poUsli 

. Colourless sulphuric acid 
(.5 1 -.5.5, .56, .57) . 

. Sulphuric acid, with 2 parts of 
water 

. Solution of sulphate of iron in 
2-5 of water 

. Solution of .sulphate of soda in 
2-9 of water 

. Olive oil ... . 

, Water of aininouia, sp. gr. 0-997 
Muriatic acid, sp. gr. 1122 . • 

Sulplmric acid, 4 parts witli 5 of 
water . . . . • 

Nitric acid,sp. gr. 1*29895 
Solution of alum in 4‘4.5 of water 
IVlixlure of nitric acid with lime, 
9Itol . . • 

, Sulphuric acid, with an^ equal 
weight of water . 

Sulphuric acid, 4 parts with 3 ot 
water . . . • • 

Alcohol (9*15) . . • ' 

Nitrous acid, sp. gr. l‘35k. 
Linseed oil 
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47 (‘^3) 

48. Sulphuric acid, with half of 

water . . . . 

49 . Oil of turpentine (52) 

50. Sulphuric acid, with \ of water . 

51 . Suly)huric acid (31 *55,56,57) 

52. Oil of turpentine (49) 

53. Spermaceti oil (47) . 

54 . Red wine vinegar . 


LIQUIDS. — Continued, 

•5000 C. 55. Sulphuric acid, concentrated and 
colorless (31) 

Sulplniric acid, sp. gr. I 87058 
Sulphuric acid (31-51) 
Spermaceti melted 
(Quicksilver, sp. gr. 13-30 . 
(Quicksilver 


•5000 G. 
•4720 K. 
•4420 (.r. 
•4290 C. 
•4000 Jr. 
■3990 K.- 
•3870 — 


.50. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60 . 
61. 
62. 


•3390 O. 
•3345 L. 
•3330 Ir. 
•3-200 
•0330 K. 
•0290 I,. 
•0290 W. 
•0280 Ir, 


63. Ice .... 


■9000 K. 

64. ■ — ■ . • • * - 


*8000 Ir. 

65. Ox-hide with the hair 


•7870 C. 

66. Sheep’s lungs . 


-7090 — 

67. Beef of an ox . 


•7400 — 

6B, Scotch fir wood 


•6.500 M. 

69. Lime tree wood 


•2600 — 

70. Spruce fir wood 


•6000 - ~ 

71. Pitch pine wood 


•5800 — 

72, Apple tree wood 


•5700 — 

73. Alderwood 


•5300 M. 

74. Sessile-leaved oak . 


■5100 — 

7.). Ash wood 


•5100 — 

76. Pear-tree wood 


•5000 — 

77. Rice .... 


-5060 C. 

78. Horse-beans . 


■5020 — 

79. Dust of the pine-tiee 


•5000 — 

80. I*eas .... 


■49-20 — 

81. Beech .... 


•4900 AI. 

82. Hornbeam wood 


•■1800 -- 

83. Bird'.- wood 


•4800 

"4. Wlieat .... 


4770 C. 

Rim .... 


•4700 AT. 

86. White wax 


•4500 G. 

87. Peduncubated oak wood . 


■4500 Al. 

38. Prime tree 


•4400 — 

89. Kbony-vyood . 


•4300 — 

90. (Quicklime with water, in the 

pro- 

portion of 16 to 9 


•4391 L. 

91. Barley .... 


*4210 C. 

92. (Jats .... 


•4160 — 

93. Charcoal of birch wood (99) 


•3950 (L 

94. Carbonate of magnesia 


•3790 - - 

95. Prus.sian blue 


•3300 — 

96. Quicklime saturated with water 


and dried 


•2800 G. 

97. Pit coal 


■2777 C. 

98. Artificial gypsum . 


•2640 G. 

99. Charcoal (93) 


•2631 C. 

100. Chalk (108) . 


•2561 — 

101, Rust of iron . 


•2500 — 

102. White clay 


2110 G. 

U)3. W4iite oxide of antimony 
washed 


■22t2 C. 

•04. Oxide of copper 


•2272 — - 

•05. (Quicklime (107) 


•2-239 — 

lou. Muriate of soda in crystals 


-2-262 (4. 

-07. (Quicklime (105) 


•2168 L. 

•08. Clialk (1005 . 
l09. Clown glass . 


-2070 G. 


•2000 Jr. 

blO. Agate, sp. gr. 2*648 


■1950 ^\ . 

Larthcn-waie . 


•1950 K. 

H2. Crystal glass without lead 


•1029 L. 


113. ('inders 

114. Sulphur 

115. Ashes of cinders 

116. Whit(? glass, sp. gr. 2-386 

117. White clay burnt . 

1 18. Rlack lead 
119. Sulphur .... 

1-20. Oxide of antimony, nearly free 

of air .... 

121. Rust of iron, do. do. 

122. Ashes of elm wood . 

123. Iron (l-2.V12r, 128-132) - 

124. Oxide of zinc, nearly freed from 

air . , • . 

125. W hite cast iron 

126. W hile oxide of arsenic 

127. Iron (1-23- 13-21 
1-28. Iron, sp. gr. 7876 

129. Cast iron abounding in plum 

bajo .... 

130. Hardened steel 

131. Steel softened by lire 

132. Soft bar iron, sp. gr. 7-7‘2 t 

133. Rra.ss, .sp. gr. fV356 (13.5) 

131. Copper, s]). gr. 8-785 (136) 

135. Brass (133.) 

136. Copper (133) 

137. Sheet iron 

138. Zinc, sp.gr. 7-151 (143) . 

139. WHiitr; oxide of tin, nearly free 

of air .... 

Cast pure copper, heated be- 
tween cbarcual, and cooletl 
slowly, sp. gr. 7-907 
Hammered copper, sj). gr. 9-150 
Oxide of tin 

143. Zinc (198) 

144. Ashc.s of cbarcoal . 

145. Sublimated arsenic 

146. Silver, .sp,gr. 10-001 

147. Tin (152) 

148. Yellow oxide of lead 

149. White lead 

150. Antimony 

151. Antimony, sp. gr. 6-107 . 

152. Tin, sp. gv. 7380 (147) . 

153. Red oxiile of lead . 

154. (iold, sp. gr. 19 04 

155. VitriHed oxide of lead 

156. Bismuth, sp. gr. 9-861 

157. Lead, sp. gr. 11-45 

158. 


140, 


141. 

142 


1923 C. 
1890 Ir. 
1855 C. 
1870 W. 
1850 G. 
1830 — 
1830 K. 

1666 C. 
1666 — ■ 
1402 — 
1450 Ir. 

1369 C. 
1320 G. 
1260 
■1269 C. 
1260 W'. 

1240 O. 
■1230 — 
•1200 — 
•1190 — 
1 160 W. 
•1140 W. 
•1123 C. 
•nil — . 

■1099 L. 
•1020 \V. 

•990 C. 


•990 (4. 
•970 (4. 
■960 K. 
943 C. 
■909 — 
•810 G. 
■ 8-20 W \ 
•704 C. 
•680 — 
•670 (4. 
•645 — 
630 W. 
•600 — 
•590 G. 
-.500 W. 
•590 G. 
•430 W. 
•4‘20 — 
•352 C, 


fhe above capacities of the gases arc all erroneous ; and those of the other bodies are probab»y 
‘Wore or less incorrect. 

V'OL. 
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Table VI.— Correspondence of the Thermometers of FAiiREjmEiT and Reaumur, and that o 
Celsius or the Centigrade Thermometer of the m9dern French Chemists. 


Fahr . 

Keaum . 

Celsi . 

Fahr . 

Reaum . 

Cclai . 

Fahr . 

Reaum . 

Celsi . 

Fahr . 

Reaum . 

Celfli . 

212 

80 

100 

148 

51*5 

oi-i 

85 

23-5 

29*4 

22 

4*4 

5-5 

211 

79-5 

99*4 

147 

51*1 

6;>*8 

84 

23* 1 

28*8 

21 

4*8 

6-1 

210 

79-1 

98-8 

146 

50-6 

6; i *3 

83 

22*6 

28*3 

20 

5-3 

60 

209 

78-6 

98-3 

145 

50-2 

62*7 

82 

22-2 

27*7 

19 

5-7 

7 ‘> 

208 

78-2 

97*7 

144 

49-7 

62*2 

81 

21*7 

27-2 

18 

6-2 

7-7 

207 

77-7 

97-2 

143 

49*3 

61*6 

80 

21-3 

26*6 

17 

6-6 

8-.0 

206 

77-3 

96*6 

142 

48-8 

61*1 

79 

20*8 

26*1 

16 

7*1 

8-8 

205 

76-8 

96*1 

141 

48*4 

60*5 

78 

20*4 

25*5 

15 

7-5 

9-4 

204 

76-4 

95-5 

140 

48 

60 

77 

20 

23 

14 

8 

10 

203 

76 

9.5 

139 

47*5 

59*4 

76 

19*5 

24*4 

13 

8-4 

lO-.^i 

202 

75 -.5 

94*4 

138 

41*1 

58*8 

75 

19*1 

23*8 

12 

8*8 

111 

201 

75-1 

93*8 

137 

46*6 

58*8 

74 

18-6 

23*3 

11 

9*3 

11-6 

200 

74-6 

93*3 

136 

46-2 

57*7 

73 

18*2 

22*7 

10 

9*7 

12-2 

199 

74*2 

92*7 

13.5 

45-7 

57*2 

72 

17-7 

22*2 

9 

10-2 

12-7 

198 

73*7 

92-2 

134 

45-3 

56*6 

71 

17-3 

21*6 

8 

10*6 

13-3 

197 

73*3 

91*6 

133 

44-8 

56*1 

70 

16-8 

21*1 

7 

ITl 

13-8 

196 

72*8 

91*1 

132 

44*4 

55*5 

69 

16-4 

20*3 

6 

11*5 

14-4 

19.5 

72-4 

90*5 

131 

44 

55 

68 

16 

20 

5 

12 

15 

194 

72 

90 

130 

43*5 

54*4 

67 

15*5 

19*4 

4 

12*4 

15-5 

193 

71-5 

89*4 

129 

43-1 

53*8 

66 

15*1 

18*8 

3 

12*8 

16-1 

192 

7 M 

88*8 

128 

42-6 

53*3 

65 

11-6 

18*3 

2 

13*3 

16-6 

191 

70'6 

88-3 

127 

42-2 

52*7 

64 

14-2 

17*7 

1 

13*7 

lZ -'2 

190 

70-2 

87*7 

126 

41-7 

52*2 

63 

13-7 

17*2 

HI 

14-2 

17-7 

189 

69-7 

87*2 

125 

41-3 

51*6 

62 

13-3 

16*6 

HI 

14-6 

18-.0 

188 

69*3 

86*6 

124 

40-8 

51*1 

61 

12-8 

16*1 


15-1 

18-0 

187 

68-8 

86*1 

123 

40-4 

50*5 

6 o 

12*4 

15*3 


1.5-5 

19-4 

186 

68-4 

85*5 

122 

40 

50 

59 

12 

13 

HI 

16 

20 

185 

68 . 

85 

121 

39-5 

49*4 

58 

11*5 

14*4 


16-4 

20-5 

184 

67-5 

84*4 

120 

39-1 

18*8 

57 

11*1 

13-0 

6 

16-8 

21-1 

183 

67- 1 

83-8 

119 

38-6 

48-3 

50 

10*6 

13-3 

7 

17-3 

21-6 

182 

66-6 

83-3 

118 

38-2 

47*7 

55 

10-2 

12-7 

8 

17-7 

22-2 

181 

66-2 

82*7 

117 

37-7 

17*2 

/>4 

9-7 

12-2 

9 

ii ;-2 

22-7 

180 

6.5-7 

82-2 

116 

1 37-3 

46*6 

53 

9-3 

1 1 -6 

10 

18-6 

2.‘ V 3 

179 

65-3 

81-6 

115 

36-8 

461 

52 

8-8 

11*1 

11 

19*1 

2.0-8 

178 

64-8 

81-1 

114 

36-4 

45-5 

51 

8-4 

10-5 

12 

19-5 

24--1 

177 

64-4 

80*5 

113 

36 

45 

oo 

8 

10 

13 

20 

25 

176 

64 

80 

112 

35*5 

44-4 

49 

7-5 

9-4 

14 

20-4 

2:)-5 

175 

63-5 

79*4 

111 

35* 1 

4 fi -8 

48 

7-1 

8-8 

15 

20*8 

26- 1 

174 

63-1 

78*8 

110 

34*6 

43*3 

47 

6-6 

8-3 

16 

21-3 

26-0 

173 

62-6 

78-3 

109 

34-2 

42*7 

46 

, 6-2 

7-7 

17 

21-7 

27-2 

172 

62-2 

77*7 

108 

33*7 

1 .JO-n 

4.5 

.5-7 

7-2 

18 

1 oa-Q 

27-7 

171 

61-7 

77-2 

107 

33*3 

41*6 

4 1 

t 5-3 

6-0 

19 

22*6 

20-3 

170 

01-3 

76-6 

106 

32-8 

1 41-1 

43 

4-8 

6-1 

20 

33*1 

28-8 

169 

60-8 

76* 1 

105 

32*4 

loo 

12 

4-4 

5-3 

21 

23-5 

29 -t 

168 

60 4 

75-5 

104 

32 

40 

41 

4 

5 

22 

24 

30 

167 

60 

7.5 

103 

31*5 

39*4 

40 

3-5 

4*4 

23 

24-4 

30*5 

166 

59-5 

74*4 

102 

31-1 

38*8 

39 

3-1 

3*8 

24 

24-8 

3 11 

165 

59-1 

73*8 

101 

.30-6 

.88*3 

38 

2-6 

3*3 

25 

2.5-3 

31-6 

164 

58-6 

73*3 

100 

1 30-2 

37-7 

37 

2-2 

2*7 

26 

2.5-7 

32-2 

163 

58-2 

72-7 

9<' 1 

[ 29-7 

37-2 

36 

1*7 

2*2 

27 

26-2 

227 

162 

57-7 

72*2 

98 i 

1 29-3 

36-6 

35 

1*3 

1*6 

28 

26-6 

33-3 

161 

57*3 

71*6 

9? 1 

! 2 H -8 

36-1 

34 

0*8 

1*1 

29 

27-1 

33-8 

160 

56*8 

71*1 

96 

28-4 

35*5 

33 

0*4 

0*3 

30 

27*5 

34 -I 

159 

.56-4 

70*5 

05 1 

28 

35 

32 

0 

0 

31 

28*4 

35 

158 

56 

70 

94 i 

27-5 

34-4 

31 

0*4 

0*5 

32 

[ 28 

35’ 5 

157 

555 

69*4 

1 

27-1 

33-8 

30 

0-8 

IJ 

33 

28-8 

36*1 

1 .56 

55-1 

68-8 

92 

26-6 

33-3 

29 

1-3 

1*6 

34 

.29*3 

36*6 

1.55 

54-6 

68 -.S 

91 

26-2 

32*7 

28 

1*7 

2*2 

35 

29-7 

37" 2 
37-7 
.08*3 
38*8 
39*4 

40 

-1 

154 

54-2 

67-7 

90 

2.5-7 

32-2 

27 

2*2 

2*7 

36 

30-2 

153 

5.3*7 

67*2 

89 1 

2.5*3 

31*6 

26 

2*6 

3-3 

37 

30-6 

152 

53*3 

C 6-6 

88 

24-8 

31*1 

25 

31 

3*8 

38 

31*1 

151 

52-8 

66*1 

87 

! 24*4 

30*5 

24 

3*5 

4*4 

39 

31*5 

1 .'.0 
149 

52-4 

52 

65-5 

65 

86 j 

j 24 

30 

23 

4 

5 

40 

.02 
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TVBLEVII. — Of the Elastic* Force of the \'apor of Water in. Inches oi Mercury 

BY Dr. Ore. 


Temp- 

Force. 

Temp. 

Force. 

Temp. 

Force. 

Temp. 

Force. 

Temp. 

Forcf. 

Temp. 

Force. | 


0'170 

115^ 

2-820 

195® 

21-100 

•242® 

53-600 

270® 

86- .300 

295® 

1 29 000 ! 

32 

0-200 

120 

3-300 

200 

23-600 

245 

56-340 

271-2 

88-000 

295 6 

130-400 

40 

0-250 

125 

3-830 

205 

25-900 

245-8 

57-100 

273-7 

91-200 

297-1 

133-900 

50 

0-360 

130 

4-366 

210 

28-880 

248-5 

60-400 

275 

93-480 

298 8 

137-400 1 

55 

0-416 

135 

5-070 

212 

30-000 

250 

61-900 

275-7 

94-600 

300 

139-700 

60 

0 516 

140 

5-770 

216-6 

33-400 

-251-6 

63-500 

277-9 

97800 

300-6 

140-900 1 

65 

0-630 

145 

6-600 

220 

35-540 

254-5 

66-700 

279-5 

101-600 

302 

144-300 1 

70 

0-726 

150 

7-530 

221-6 

36-700 

255 

67-250 

280 

101.900 

303-8 

147-700 i 

75 

0-860 

155 

8-500 

225 

39-110 

257-5 

69-800 

281-8 

104-400 

305 

1 50-560 i 

80 

i-oio 

160 

9-600 

226-3 

40-100 

260 

72-300 

283-8 

107.700 

306-8 

154-400 j 

85 

1-170 

165 

10-800 

230 

43-100 

260-4 

72-800 

285-2 

112-200 

308 

157-700 i 

90 

1-360 

170 

12-050 

230-5 

43-500 

262-8 

75-000 

287-2 

114-000 

310 

161-300 1 

95 

1 640 

175 

13-550 

234.5 

46-800 

264-9 

77-900 

289 

118-200 

311-4 

164-800 , 

100 

1-860 

180 

15.160 

235 

47-220 

265 

78040 

290 

120-150 

312 

167-000 j 

105 

2-100 

185 

16-900 

238-5 

50-300 

267 

81-900 

292-3 

123-100 

Another Exper. 

no 

2-456 

190 

19-000 

210 

51-700 

260 

84-900 

294 

126-700 

312® 1165-5 


TABLE VIII. — Of the Elastic Forces of the Vapors of Alcohol, Ether, Oil of Tur- 
pentine, AND Petroleum, or Naphiha, by Dr. Uue. 
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Table IX.— Of t»k Solubility of some Sm.ios in Wateh. 



Solubility in 100 pts. wator. 


Solubility in 10(W^ 

NAMES OF SALTS. 



NAMES OF SALTS. 



At 60°. 

At 2120. 


At 60^. 

At 2120. 




Muriate of lead 

4-5 


ACIDS. 



lime 

200 





magnesia 

100 


Arsenic 

1 50 


mercury . 

5 

.50 

Benzoin . 

0-'J08 

417 

potash 

3.3 


Boiaric 


o 

silver 

0-35, 


(.^iniphoric 

101 

8-3 

soda 

35-42 

3G-ir, 

Citric 

133 

200 

strontites 

1.50 

I'nliinited 

Gallic . 

8-3 

66 

Nitrate of ammonia . 

50 

200 

iVIncic 

0-84 

1-25 

barytes 

8 

2.5 

Molybdenic 

.50 

01 

lime . 

400 


Oxalic 

100 

magnesia . 

100 

+ 100 

Suberic 

0-09 

50 

potash 

14-25 

100 

Succinic . 

4 

50 

soda . 

33 

+ 100 

Tartaric . 

Very soluble 


strontites , 

100 

200 



Oxalate of strontites 

^•il) 


SALIFIABLE BASES, 



Phosphate of ammonia 

2.5 

+ 2.5 

Barytes 

.5 

50 

barytes 

0 

0 

0 

0 

crystallised 

57 

Unlimited 

magnesia 

6‘G 

Lime 

Potasli 

0*2 

Very soluble 


potash . 

V'^ery soluble 
2.5 


Soda 

ditto 


strontites 

0 

0 

Strontites 

crystallised 

0-6 

1-9 

50 

Phosphite of ammonia 
barytes . 

50 

0-1 

+ .50 

salts. 



potash . 

3.3 

+ .3.3 



Sulphate of ammonia 

50 

lou 

•Acetate of ammonia . 

Very soluble 


barytes , 

0002 


1 barytes 

ditto 


copper 

25 

50 

lime 

ditto 


iron 

.50 

+ 100 

magnesia . 

ditto 


lead 

o-V, 


potash 

100 


lime 

0-2 

0 ‘2‘2 . 

soda 

\'ery soluble 


magnesia 

100 

133 

strontites . 

40 

potash 

6-25 

20 

Carbonate of ammonia 

+ .30 

100 

soda 

37 ! 

12.5 

barytes 

Insoluble 


strontites j 

0 

002 

lime 

ditto 

1 

Sulphite of ammonia 

100 


magnesia 

2 


lime 

0-12.5 


potash . 

25 

83 

magnesia 1 

5 


soda 

50 

+ 100 

potasli • 

100 


strontites 

Insoluble 


sod.a 

25 

1 JOO 

t)amphorate of ammonia 

1 

3.3 

Saccholactate of potash 


; 12 

barytes 

016 


soda 


20 

lime . 

0-.5 


Sub-borate of sod a, borax 

8-4 

16-8 

potash 

33 

+ 33 

Super-sulph. of potash 

50 

+ 100 

Citrate of soda . 

60 


alumina 

! 


lime . 

Insoluble 

! +25 

and potasli (alum) 

r i 

1 

133 

Chlorate of barytes . 

25 


Super-oxalate of potasli j 

1 

U) i 

mercury 

25 


tartrate of potash 

l-i 1 

[ 

potash 

6 

40 

rartrate of potash 

25 


soda 

35 

+ 35 

& soda 

20 . 


Muriate of ammonia i 

33 

100 

antimony and 

1 

33 

barytes . ' 

20 

1 

+ 20 

potash . 

6*6 1 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 1. a still, inasmuch as it provides for the 

Fig. 1. Retort and Receiver. Retort, sation of the vaporised material " ,|,jg 

t, Receiver. The material is put into the body a still has an apparatus appended or 
of the retort, heat applied, if necessary, and the purpose. 

vaporised matter passes into the receiver. Fig. 3. Knight’s Modification 

Fig. 3. Glass Alembic, a, Il^ad. /, Body. Apparatus, a, a, a, Three vesselSj 
Cf for the receiver. An alembic differs from into the mouth of the one below it. 


OF Woolfe’s 
, each ground 
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tubes ; the middles of which are ground into the 
neck of their respective vessels, the upper ex- 
tremity standing above the surface of the 
liquor in the vessel, and the lower extremity 
reaching to near the bottom of the vessel 
beneath. Welter’s tube, to prevent absorp- 
tion. ./) an adopter ground to fit the receiver, 
to which any retort may be joined and luted 
before it is put into its place, c, Tube for 
conveying the gas into a pneumatic trough. The 
foot of the lowest vessel, d, slides in between 
two grooves in a square wooden foot, to secure 
the apparatus from oversetting. A stopple fitted 
to the upper vessel, instead of the adopter, /* 
converts it into a Nooth’s apparatus, the materials 
being put into the vessel, n, and in this case it 
has the advantage of not having a valve liable to 
be out of order. 

Fig. 4. At the side of the instrument is a form 
of one of the glass tubes employed. 

Fig. 5. An Alemihc, with its capital inserted 
into a vessel of water. 

Fig. e-lVlEusMiER’s Instrument, to ascertain 
the quantity of water yielded by the combustion 
of a given weigiit of alcohol. < , 6, c, rf, Cooler, 
r,/, Worm contained in it. g, A, Chimney. Ar, 
a glass tube, w, i, Argand’s lamp. Things being 
properly disposed, and the lamp being filled with 
a determinate quantity of alcohol, it is set on 
fire, the water which is formed, <luring com- 
bustion, rises in the chimney, A, c, and being 
condensed in the worm, runs out at its extremity, 
/, iiivO the bottle, p. The use of the outer chim- 
ney, g, A, and of the sand between it, and in the 
inner one, is to prevent the lamp which proceeds 
from the worm from being cooled during com- 
bustion, which would occasion the water formed 
by the burning to fall back on the lamp, instead 
of passing on into the worm. 

Fig. 7. Form of an Alemric. a, Body. A, 
The neck, c, The capital. 

Fig. 8. .)aRS for PRECIFtTATION. 

Fig. 9. Evaporaung Vessel. 

Fig, 10. Tujuii.atei) Hetort, luted to A, a 
quilled receiver, the bottle c, standing on a 
block of wood, receiving the neck of the re- 

Fig. 11. (Jlass Bottlf, with Sigmoid Tube, 
used for obtaining gaseous products from ad- 
niixtuies, smdi as hydrogen gas from iron filings 
and diluted sulphuric acid. 

Fig. t2. An A i'Paratus for Procuring Gas, 
and at the same time precluding the possibility of 
its escape ; the bottle, u, is to receive the material 
acted upon ; A, the holder of the acid, or other 
liquid, which is to act upon the material ; c, a 
stop-cock ; (/, a bent tube, wliich is to terminaie 
under a receiver, filled with, and inverted in 
water. 

fig. 13. An Eudiometer, for a.scert3ining the 
purity of a mixture of gases, containing oxyg.a 
ga.<!, by means of nitrous gas. 

EXPTANATION of plate 11. 

tig. 1. Dr. Hope's Kuoiometek. Ttconsists 
® a small bottle, of the rapacity of twenty or 
wenty-foijr drachms, destined to contain the 
*udiornetr!c liquid, and having a small stopper 
Into the neck of the bottle a tube is ac- 
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curately fitted by grinding, which holds precisely 
a cubic inch, and is divided into 100 equal parts, 
To use the apparatus the bottle is first filled with 
the liquid employed, which is best prepared by 
boiling a mixture of quicklime and sulphur with 
water, filtering the solution, and agitating it for 
some time in a bottle half filled with common 
air. The tube filled with the gas under exami. 
nation (or with atmospherical air when the quality 
of this compound is to be ascertained) is next to 
be put into its place, and, on inverting the instru 
ment, ihe gas ascends into the bottle where it is 
to be brought extensively into contact with the 
liquid by brisk agitation. An absorption ensues ; 
and to supply its place the stopper A is opened 
under water ; a quantity of which rushes into 
the bottle. The stopper is replaced under water, 
the agitation renewed, and these operations are 
performed alternately till no further diminution 
lakes place. The lube a is then witlidrawn, the 
neck of the bottle being under water, and is held 
inverted in water for a few minutes, at the close 
of which the diminution will be apparent. Its 
amount may be measured by the graduated scale 
engraved on the tube. Dr, 1 lenry makes the 
following objections to this instrument. If, says 
he, the tube «, and the stopper A, are not both 
very accurately ground, air is apt to make its 
way into the instrument to supply the partial 
vacuum occasioned by the absorption of oxygen 
gas. This absorption causes a diminished pres- 
sure within the bottle, and conseijuently towards 
the close of each agitation, the absorption goes 
on very slowly. Besides the eudiometrical liquid 
is constantly becoming more dilute by the ad- 
mission of water througli A. To obviate all these 
difficulties I liave (says Dr. Henry) substituted 
for the gla.ss bottle one of elastic gum, the tube 
of whicli being ground accurately into a short 
piece of very strong tube of wider boro, the outer 
Surface of which is made rough by grinding and 
properly shaped, so tliai it may more efi'ectually 
retain the neck of llie elastic bottle when fixed 
by a string. 

Fig. 2. Dr. Henry’s MoniFiCATioN of Dr. 
Hope's Eudiometer. «, Graduated tube. A, 
Bottle of elastic gum for containing the eudiome- 
trical fluid. 

Fig. 3. A (Us Receiver, a. A glass flask A. 
This combined instrument is used for determining 
the weight of gasc.s, tiie fla.sk being first weighed, 
when exhausted, and when a given quantity has 
been received, sav fifty cubic inches, it is to be 
again weighed, which of course will give the 
weight of fifty cubic inches of the particular ga.s 
experimented on. 

Fig. 4. Plain Jar for Receiving Gas, 

Fig. 5. A Wire-stand with a Leaden Foot, 
for the purpose of raising above the .surface of 
water within a jar, any substance that is to be 
subjected lathe action of a gas. 

Fig. C. Apparatus for drying Precipi- 
tates, supported by the ring of a lamp stand. 
//, A vessel of copper or sheet iron. A, A conical 
vessel of thin glass, c, A moveable ring to keep 
the glass vessel in its place. Water being 
poured into the vessel </, tlie vessel A, containing 
the substance to be dried is immersed into it, and 
the apparatus set over an Argaiul's lamp. The 
steam e.scapes by the chimney d. 
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Fig. 7. Pepys’ Apparatus, for ascertaining funnel so as to about half till tlie ball, 6 ore* 
the quantity of carbonic acid di jcharged from any when absorption takes place the water rises h’ 
substance by the addition of an acid ; the twisted the ball till none remains in the tube, and then 
tube from the bottle performs the office of a still the air rushes in : on the other hand no |»as can 
worm, and condenses any liquid that may arise escape, as it has to overcome the pressure of ^ 
with the gas, causing it to full down again into high column of water in the perpendicular tube 
the bottle. To this instrument, another form of which is re- 

Fig. 8. A INIoffle ; an instrument employed presented, plate 1. fig. 3, is appended a mercurial 
for the purpose of submitting substances to the trough, </, and a jar, c, inverted in mercury 
continued action of a red heat with a consi- for collecting the gas that is not absorbable by 
derable exposure to air at the same time. water, or condensible. ^ 

Fig. 9. A Jar ano Gas Receiver. Fig. 13. A Tube blown in the middle into 

Fig. 10. Apparatus for showing that caloric a Ball for Dropping Liquids. The ball 
exists in a lulcut form in gases, a, A retort into being filled by the suction of the mouth appliefj 
which salt and sulphuric acid are placed ; two to the upper orifice, while the lower one is im- 
ounces of the former, to half the weight of the inersed in the liquid ; or by immersing the ball 
latter : the gas which this mixture produces is and tube at once into the liquid with the point 
received into u glass balloon, ft, from this a tube, downwards, then applying the finger to the upper 
c, descends into a vessel of water, d, of the tem- orifice and cautiously removing it, the liquid will 
peraturc of the atmosphere. The temperature of pass out in drops. 

the gas ill the balloon, ft, must be ;LSCcrtaincd Fig- 14. The mode in which charcoal or any 
before the vessel is closed ; this is to be done by intlainmable body is introduced into oxygen gas 
inserting into it a thermometer, t\ In this ther- lor rapid combustion, 
mometer the mercury will rise only a few degrees, K.KPLANATION OF PLATE 111. 

while the mercury of another thermometer inser- Figs. 1, 2, 3. (Ilass Boitles and Matrasses 
ted into the water, r/, will rise to the boiling for solutions and experiments upon a small scale, 
point; proving that the latent heat of the gas is Fig.s. 4, o, 6. ('rucibi e'^, chiefly u.sej for 
given out when condensed by water. subjecting substances to a high heat. 

Fig. 11. Woo IF f’s Apparatus (eommon form Fig. 7. Portable Blast-Furna«:e of Ma. 

ofit), the original inventor of which was Glauber ; Aikin. — ^Tliis is composed of three parts, all 
this was constructed upon the principle, that in made out of the common thin black-lead melfiii;; 
gaseous formation some part of it maybe ab- pots sold in T.oruJon for the use of the goldsmith-, 
sorbablc by water, while other parts are not. The lower picee, c, is the bottom of one of fiicsc 
Now the gas that is not llius taken up by the pots, and < iit offi so low as only to have a cavity 
xvuter would increase in close v essels, so as of tibout an ineli deep, and ground smooth ahovc 
eventually to occasion their bursting. The earlier and below. The outside diameter over the top 
chemists made a small liole in the upper j»arls of is five inches and a half. The middle jiiece, or 
their retorts to allow the escapi; of the gas not fire-place, //, is a larger portion of a similar pot, 
condensable ; but, besides that tliis implies the with a cavity of about six inches deep, and mea- 
loss of a considerable ])art of the product, it is suring seven inches and a half over the top, out- 
ofteri nccc.ssary to collect separately the gases side diameter, and perforated with six blast-holes 
that are, and are not, condcusiblo by, and .soluble at the bottom. These two pots are all that are 
in, water, so that it was necessary to have several absolutely necessary to the furnace for most ope- 
receivers, or bottles with tubes, to convey away rations ; but when it is wished to heap up fuel 
the gases not condensible, and collect them ac- above the top of a crucible contained, and e.spe- 
cording to the wish of the experimenter. «, Retort, eially to protect the eyes from the intolerable 
6, First receiver, c, Second receiver, rf, Third glare of the fire when in full height, an upper 
receiver, c, Bent tube for conveying awayunab- pot, ft, i^ added, of the same dimensions as the 
sorbed gas. The material .s introduced into the middle one, and with a large opening in the 
retort, and the distillation commenced, the vapor side, cut to allow the exit of the smoke and 
collects in tfi? first receiver, and p)art is condensed flame. It has also an iron stem with a woodtii 
while the evolved vapor passes through the tube handle (an old chisel answers the purpo.se very 
into the second receiver, the tube terminating well) for removing it occasionally. The bellows, 
beneath the surface of water, which absorbs the which are double, d, are firmly fixed, by a little 
produced gas to a certain extent ; when this ab- contrivance, which will take off and on, to a 
sorption cannot be carried further, the gas pas- heavy stool, as represented in the plate, and their 
ses off into the second bottle, tl'e water of which handle should be lengthened so as to make 
becomes saturated, and that wliici; is not absorb- them work ea.sier to the hand. To increase then- 
able escapes through the bent tu]>e, c, and of force, on |)articular octrasions, a jdate of had 
course if necessary may be collected. It will be may be firmly tied oii the wood of the upper 
perceived that the bottles Iku e middle necks to flap. The nozzle is received into a hole in nc 
which long tubes are attached, which comrnuni- pot c, whipli conducts the bla<^ into its cavi y. 
eating with the atmosphere, any occa.sional vac- Hence the air passes into the fire-place,- 
cuum is immediately supplied from without, and through six holes of the size of a large 

accidents thus guarded against. drilled at equal distances through the bottom o 

Fig. 13. Woolfe’s Apparatus, with Wel- pot, and all converging in an inward 
ter’s Tube of Safety. This renders the cen- so that if prolonged they would meet 
tral openings from the bottles unnecessary. A centre of the upper part of the fire, (fig- 
small quantity of watci being poured into the the distribution of these holes in the o 
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The central hole is intended to receive a 
stand for supporting the crucible.) No luting is 
necessary in using this furnace, so that it may be 
t up and taken down immediately. Philoso- 
ical Magazixte, vol. xvii. p. 166. See also 
'l/rc’s Dictionary, article Laboratory, and 
Henry s Elements. 

Fig. 8. A Fixed Furnace, which may be 
used for a wind-furnace, or for distillation with 
a sand heat. 

Fig. 10. Mr. Aikin’s Furnace, wiien used 
for showing the process of cupellation in a lec- 
ture room. The method of using it consists in 
causing a portion of the blast to be diverted from 
the fuel and to pass through a crucible m which 
the cupel is placed, a a, The furnace, b, The 
perforated stopper for the central blast, c c, A 
portion of earthen tube through which the air 
passes, and is heated during this transit, e, A 
piece of soft brick, perforated to admit the 
earthen tube, f, which may be kept open for 
inspecting the process. No luting is required 
except to join /‘to c. (Henry). Improvements 
made by Mr. Aikin in this furnace, may be seen 
and had of Mr. Knight, in Fostjr-lane. 

Fig. 11. Knkjiit’s PoRTAni E Furnace, com- 
posed of strong iron plate, lined with lire-lute, 
the inside diameter six inches. </, The grate. 6, 
The ash-pit door, d, The door of the tire-place 
when used its a sand-lieat. e e. Two holes, oppo- 
site to each other, for transmitting a tube. An 
opening for a retort neck when used for distilling 
with the naked fire. Dr. Henry, from whom we 
<nko this plate and description, says he finds it a 
great improvement to make the aperture for the 
chimney at /c, as shown in the next figure, in- 
stead of directing it througli the sand bath, ac- 
cording to the ordinary construction. 

Fig. 12. A DIFFERENT ViEW OF THE SAME 

Furnace, a, The grate, c. The register of the 
ash-pit. Jl A small door with a contrivance for 
supporting a muffle. 

Figs. 13, and 14, are different views of a fur- 
nace of Mr. Knight’s invention, and convertible 
to various purposes. It is nine inches square on 
its inside, and sixteen inches deep from the lop 
to the grate. The face of the opening at g, fig. 
13, rises at an angle which makes the back part 
five inches higher than the front. If the ash- 
pit, at i, be sunk below the level of the ground, 
the hei<ght of the furnace need not exceed eigh- 
teen inches. The ash-pit, a, must be at lea.st 
eighteen inches deep below the surface of the 
ground. The grate, e, is formed of separate bars, 
three-fourths of an inch apart, and of a triangular 
shape. The chimney, y, is two inches and a half 
from the top, and four and a half by two and a 
half wide. ' 

When we wish to apply this lurnacr to the 
purpose of occasional distillation, an (ipening, it 
fig. 14, is left on one side, which, when :iot 
v.anled, is filled up by brick. Oihei pieces of 
hrick may likewise be provided, with arched 
fjpe lings, one of them having a round hole in it, 
lur oeeasionaDy transmitting a tube, and a corres- 
ponding hole, in fig. 1 3, must then be made in 
ihe opposite side of the furnace, to be closed 
^hen not wanted. 

. Fig. 15. Is a longitudinal section of a wind- 
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furnace, invented also by Mr. Knight, with an 
suiditiooal chamber for supplying the waste heat 
to useful purposes, a, The internal cavity, b. 
The flue, passing into a hot chamber, c, An ap- 
pendage for drying, or roasting, &c. d. The flue, 
connecting it with the verticaF chimney e. ff, 
covers; formed of twelve-inch Welsh tiles, with 
handles, g, The stoke hole, h, Bearing-bar. k. 
Ash-pit, sunk below the level of the ground. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE IV, 

Fig. 1. Mr. Pepys^ Improvement op 
Wooi,ff/s Apparatus. — Tlie balloon, a, is sur- 
mounted by a vessel, b, accurately fitted to it, 
and furnished with a glass valve, allowing gas 
freely to puss into it, but preventing the xvater 
which it contains from falling into the balloon. 

A (iAM>An.ir.R. — This consists of an 
Ollier fixi.'d vessel a, and an inner moveable one A, 
both of japamiet! iron. Tlie latter slides easily up 
and down with the other, and cords passing over 
pulleys suspend it, to which the counterpoises 
<‘,e, are attached. The gas enters from the vessel 
in which it has been formed by the communicating 
pipe d, and passes along the perpendicular pipe, 
indicated by doited lines in the centre, into the 
cavity of the vessel fc, which continues to rise till 
it is full, and then it is stopped by the cross-bar 
to whi(!l the pulleys are attached. 

Fig. 3. (Ias Him fiver. 

Fig. 4. A Oai.vamc Trough, a a (see Elfc- 
tro-Gai.vanism). The lube marked b is the ar- 
rangement for decomposing water, a a , The 
irougli.. 

Fig. 5. Ci;TiiBF,RTsON*s Appa RATI s, for show- 
ing the composition of water. A glass receiver 
a, with an aperture at the bottom, to which a 
icce of brass is cemented, perforated with two 
oles, one aperture conveying the oxygen gas, 
and one the hydrogen. 

Fig. 6. A Tubular Vessel, for several pur- 
poses of experiment. 

Fig. 7. Apparatus for decomposing Water 
over red-hot iron or charcoal. — A retort a, partly 
filled with water, is to be affixed to a gun-barrel 
b b, open at both ends, and filled up with iron 
wire, coiled up at both ends ; the barrel is to be 
placed, nearly horizontally, in a furnace, with a 
small elevation of that end nearest the retort. A 
fire is to be lighted in the furnace, and, when 
the gun-barrel has become red-hot, a lamp is to 
be applied under the retort a, which will cause 
the water it contains to pass through the tube, 
and over the red-hot iron wire ; it will thus be 
decomposed, its oxygen uniting with the iron, 
and its hydrogen, passing over in the form of 
gas, will be received in the pneumatic cistern, or 
worm tub c. 

Fig. 8. A cheap Instrument for freezing 
Quic ksilver by muriate of lime and snow, ua. 
The outer vessel of wood, b h, An inner tin 
vessel, staiifling on feet, r c, A shallow tin pan, 
resting on a projection of the inner tin vessel. 
Beneath this is a third, d, made of nntinned iron, 
and supported by feet two inches high. Into 
this vessel the mercury to be frozen is placed, 
and the freezing composition is to be placed in 
the outer one, so as completely to surround the 
inner one. 
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. Fig. 9. A Wjr£ Stand. 

Fig. 10. An AprAiiATCs for showing tlie di- 
minution effected in the volume of hydrogen 
and oxygen gases, by their slow combustion. 
The jar inverted in is filled with oxygen 
gas ; thp large bladder with hydrogen ; to this 
bladder it will be seen is attached a tube with a 
long'brtiss pipe bent : a slop-cock is attached, </. 
The bladder being pressed, a stream of gas issues 
through the pipe, which may be set on fire by a 
spark from an electrical machine; the combustion 
being continued for a certain time, the water will 
rise gradually within the jar in proportion to the 
consumed oxygen. 

Fig. 11, This figure icprcsents the different 
parts of the apparatus . required for measuring 
tlio quantity of elastic fluid given out during the 
action of an aci J on calcareous soils. The bottle 
conlaining the soil is re])resented at u. fj. The 
bottle containing acid furnished with a stoji- 
cock. The tube connected with a flaccid blad- 
der d. A graduated measure, c, Tlie bottle for 
containing tlie bladder. When this instrument 
is us(‘d, a uiven ({uantity of soil is introduced 
into tf. A is tilled vvitli muriatic acitl diluted with 
an equal quantity of water,and thcstop-cock being 
closed iscoiinecledw ith the upperorificeof«,whieh 
is ground to receive it. The tuhoc is introduced 
into the lower oritice of //, and the bladder con- 
nected with it, placed in its tlaccid state inc, which 
is tilled witli water. 'I'he graduated measure is 
placed under the lulie of c. Vv hen ilie stopper- 
cock of />, is turned, the acid flows into a, and 
acts upon tlie soil ; the elastic tluid generated 
passes through e into the bladder, and displaces 
a quantity of water in c equal to it in hulk ; and 
this water flows through the lube into the gra- 
tluated measure, the water iu which gives by its 
volume the indication of the proportion of car- 
hoiiic acid disengaged froiu llai soil ; for every 
ounce measure of which two gtains of carbonate 
of linn; may he estimated. See Son, and Atiiii- 
CL’I l i Rr, 

1 ig. 12. A COMMON Noo'iii’s APi’AUATrs for 
impregnating water w ith gas. The lower vessel, 
r, contains the idl'ervesciiig materials; </, repre- 
sents a ground stopper closing an orifice, by 
which additional materials ni iy be pul into tlie 
lower vessel, h, The inuldlc vessel opened both 
above and below to the neck of the lower vessel, 
which receives the inferior neck of the iniddlo 
vessel ; tfiis connexion is so contriveil, that j'.as 
may pass up, but fluid cannot return, c, A cock 
to draw off the contents of 1/ ; the upper vessel, 
fl, i.s fitted by grinding into tlw* upper neck of 
the middle ve.ssel ; its inferior pari consists of a 
tube that passes almost as low as the centre of the 
middle vessel. A ’ stop^ closing tin 

upper orifice. When this apparatus is to be 
used, the effervescent materials are put into the 
lower vessel; the niidd! - is filled with 

pure water, and put into its place; ami the 
upper vessel is filled and lik«‘W).-.e put into its 
place. The consequence is, tiiat the caibonic 
acid gas, passing through tin; valve ut h. ascends 
into the upper part of the muldie lessel b, where 
by its elasticity it reacts on the Vater, and forces 
Dart up the tube into the vessel a , part of the 
common air in this last 1 ring compres; :’d, and 
tlie rest escaping by the ^toppi r, w.hicli i., made of 


a conical figure that it may be easily raised a 
more carbonic acid, or any other gas is exlricatS* 
more water rises, till at length the water in th ^ 
middle vessel falls below the low^r orifice of tl^ 
tube. The gas then passes through the tube into 
the upper vessel, and expels more of the cominoi 
air by raising the stopper. In this situation the 
water in both vessels being in contact with a 
body of carbonic acid gas, it becomes strorudv 
impregnated with this gas after a certain time' 
"J’his eflect may be hastened by taking off tlie 
middle and upper vessels together and agitatim? 
them. ^ 

Fig. 13. A Blow-pick. 

Fig. 14. Vivid Combustion in Oxygen Gas. 
Fig. 15. A Botti.e and TubR for directing a 
small stream of water on any object. This pur- 
pose, says Dr. Henry, from whom we take tlie 
figuie, may be very conveniently eftected hy 
fixing a glass tube of small bore two or tiiiee 
inches long, and bent at one end to an obtuse 
angle, into a hole bored in a coik, which may be 
used as the stopper of an eight ounce phi:i4 filled 
with water. On inverting the vial, and grasping 
the bottom of it, the warmth of the hand expels 
tdlhor a few drops, or a small stream of water 
which may be directed on any minute object. 
When the flow ceases it may be renewed if re- 
quired, by setting the bottle for a moment with 
its mouth upwards (which admits a fresh supply 
of cool air), and then proceeding as before. 

Fig. Id. 'J'lu* Co.MMo.N Appabatis used for 
transferring air or gas from one vessel to another. 
<1, A metal trough, k /r, A shelf fixed in it. 
When the apparatus is iiseil, the trough is to be 
filled with water, about one incli above the 
shelf. /», J\ are glass jars inverted upon tlic 
shelf; these being filled with water, and thu^ 
inverted on the shelf, will remain so filled till 
dispiaeed by (lirecting a stream of air or gas into 
them, which, by its superior levity, will rise iu 
the glass, an<I press upon and dislodge pari of 
the water. 

Fig. 17. A ( Jas-holdlr, a and c, Tmo .sliort 
pipes, terminated by coeks. /i, A pipe passing 
through the middle of the cover, reaching witlmi 
half an inch of the bottom of the apparatus. The 
vessel is first filled with water tlirough the fun- 
nel, at the lop of the apparatus ; the cock a being 
left open and c shut. The gas from tlie gasome- 
ter i.s to be directed into the aperture a. TIu: 
cock c is now opened, and b shut, and the vessel 
will thus be filled witli gas by the expulsion of 
the water at c ; wlien this no longer flows the 
vessel is full of the gas, and now all the cocks 
are to be shut till the contents of the air-holder 
are required for use. See for description aiid 
figures of improved gas-holdcrs, the 13th, 24tli, 
27th, and 44th vols. of the Philosophical Magu- 
zine. 


EXPJ.ANATION OF PLATE V. 

Fig 1. A Lamp Fubnace, improved by Mr* 
Lccum. It consists of a brass rod, screwed o 
30t of the same metal, loaded with 
Ills rod, which may be unscrewed in the inK » 
lide three brass sockets, terminating jn r • 
iiigs, which rings are for supporting ’ 

1 Jks, rciorts, Hy means of 
etin^ on the iod of the lamp, each of -e 
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nffs Ttiay be placed according to pleasure. Be- 
[ov? these rings is a fountain lamp, on Argand’s 
nlan, which also slides on the main brass rod by 
ineans of a socket and thumb-screw. This lamp 
niiiy be used for producing any degree of heat 
that the operator reciuires, from a very gentle 
jjpf, u|) to the high temperature requisite for dis- 
tilling mercury. 

I'ig. 2. InSTKUMENT for DHUXi rNO THE Va- 
I'oa OF Alcohol o\ Flame. «, A hollow sphere 
for containing alcohol, resting upon a shoulder 
in the ring o. A bent tube with a jet at the 
end, to convey the alcohol in the state of vapor 
to the flame at q; this tube is continued in the 
inside up to c, which admits of a being nearly 
tilled without any alcohol running over, d, A 
safety valve, the pressure of which is determined 
at pleasure, by screwing higher or lower on the 
pillar e, the two milled nuts /* and g, carrying the 
steel arm A, which rests on the valve. An 
opening for putting in the alcohol. A, The lamp 
which adjusts to different distances from a, by 
sliding up or down the two pillars /,/. The dis- 
tance of the flume q from the jet is regulated by 
the pipe which liolds the wick being a little re- 
moved from the centre of the brass piece and 
of course revolving in a circle, n. The mahogany 
stand. 

Fig. 3. Represents the Commox Large Stii.l, 
used for the distillation of spirits. «, The body. 

A, The head, d, A spiral pipe, called the worm of 
the still, which passes tlirougli a tub of cold 
water, and condenses the vaporous material, 
whicli then comes out in a fluid form at e. 

It is evident that the wider and more sliallow 
liic bottom of the still, so will be its power of 
offccting a good deal in a short time, ;\s the whole 
boltorn of tlie vessel may be subjected to lieat, 
and thus vaporisation speedily and copiously 
produced. This principle has been acted on to 
iiuch an extent, that a still of the capacity of 
forty gallons in the body, and three in the head, 
charged with sixteen gallons of wash, can be 
worked dRO times in twenty-four houis. 

Fig. 4. Ihcsents a vertical section of this still. 

<i, The bottom, joined to A, the shoulder, with 
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136, 768. Limi; 1479. Magnesia, 1480. Po- 
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Aepic acid, 1138. How pruaired, 1139. Composi- 
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Acetous and, 1142. 

Acidity. theory of, 166. 

Acids, 1137. Acetic, 1138. Acetous. 1142. Aerial, 
146. Amniotic, 1611. 1673. Antimonic, 829. 
Antiinonious, ib. Arsenic, 882. Arsenious. 8H1. 
Benzoic, 1199. Bolctic. 1250. Boracic, 412, 
Camphoric, 1216. Carlmnic, 400. Chloric, 327. 
Chloriodic, 332. Chloro-cyanic, 529. Chloro 
c?Jbonic, 412. Chromic, 895. Citric, 1168. 
Columbic, 909. Cyanic, 526. Ellagic, 1254. 
Ferro-cyanic, 536. Ferro-prussic, ib. Ferruted- 
«'yazic, ib. ^ Fluoboric, 414, Fluoric, 367. 
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solder or rivets, or screws and lute, r, The turned 
up edge of the bottom, against which, and on a 
level with a, the brick work of the coping of the 
flue rests, preventing the flames from jetting up 
to touch c. d. The discharge pipe, c f, The body 
of the still. Section of tlie central steam escape 
pipe, g. Section of one of the lateral steam escape 
pipes. A, Outside view of another, t i i i, Inferior 
apertures of lateral steam pipes, kkkky Their 
superior apertures. / /, Bottom scraper, or agi- 
tator, which may he either made to apply close 
to the bottom, or to drag chains, r/i, The upright 
lihaft of this engine, as it is called, n, The hori- 
zontal wheel, with its supporters, o, Its vertical 
wheel, p, Its handle and shaft. 9 , Support of the 
shaft, r, Froth and ebullition jet breaker, resting 
on the cross bar s. ty Its upright shaft, w, Its cup- 
mouthed collar, filled with wool and grease, and 
held down by a plate and screws, v. General 
steam escape ])ipe, or head. The charge pipe, 
and the sight hole, for the man who charges it to 
see when it is sufficiently full, are not seen in 
this view. 

Fig. 5. A Funnel for introducing liquids into 
retorts, so as not to interfere with their necks. 

Fig, 6 . Another representation of a Woulfe’s 
apparatus, with the supplying tube represented 
at A. Sec the other figures. 

Fig. 7. A Brass Prong, with a wooden handle 
for holding an evaporating glass over a lanm. 

Fig, 8. Section of an F.vaforating Dish. 

Fig. 9. A Sefarator, for separating liquids 
of different specific gravities, a, A ground stop- 
per. 6 , A glass stop cock. When the lightest of 
two lirjuids has risen completely to the top, the 
heaviest may be let out by opening the stop cock, 
and again shutting it when all the heavy liquid 
has passed out. 

Fig. 10 . Common Trough, with an inverted 
jar for collecting gas, with a retort appended, con- 
taining the materials from which the gas is sup- 
plied. 

Fig. 11. A Pr.AiN Retort. 

Fig. 12. An Alembic, avith a Receiver 
attached to it. 
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Formic. 1618. Gallic. 1188. Hydriodic. 363. 
Hydrocloric, 355. Hydrocy.mic, 527. Hydro- 
fluoric, 367. Hydrophospliorous, 455. Hydrosul- 
phurouii, 455. Hydro-thionic, 522. Hydro-xan- 
thic, 546. Hy’^>o-nitrous, 387. Hypo-sulphuric, 
455. Hypo-sulphurous, ib. Hypo-phosphorous, 
422. Iv^asuric, 1254. lodio (oxiodic'i, 333. lo- 
dous, 334. Kinic, 1252. Laccic, 1240. Lactic, 
1612. Lithic, 1607. 1679, ct scq. Malic, 1179. 
Man^ancsic, 855. Mcconic, 1253. Mellitic, 
1232. Molybdic, 902. Molybdous, ib. Mo- 
roxy lie, 1217. Muriatic, 355, ct scq. Nitric, 388, 
etseq. Nitro-muriatic, 394. Nitrous, 385, ctSeq, 
Oxalic, 1151. Oxiodic, 333. Perchloric, 328. 
Pernitrous, 387. Phosphoric, 423, ct scq. Phos- 
phorous, 420, et scq. Prussic, 527. Prupuric, 
1608. Pyro-uric, 1609. Rosacic, 1610. Sac- 
lactic, 1614. Scbacic, 1615. Sdenic, 461. 
Slibic, 829. Stibious, ib. Suberic 1224. 
Succinic. 533. Sulpho-cyanic, 533. Sulphu- 
reted chyazic, 533- Sulphuric, 446, ct scq, Sul- 
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phuro-prussic, 533. Sulphurous, 441 , et seq. 
Tantalic, 910. Tartaric, 1160. Titanic, 927. 
Tungstic, 905. Uric, 1607. 1679, et seq. Zoomic, 
1617. 

Acidifying principle, 166. 

Adipocike, 1595. 

Affinity, 172, ctseq. Aggregative, or cohesive, 
173, ct seq. Elective, 194. Elementary, 210. 
Divellent, 198. Quiescent, 198. 

Aggregation, attraction of, 173. 

Air, constituents of, 374. 

ALBERTUS niagnus, 31, 

Albumen, properties of, 1307. 1579. Chemical 
coiupositiou of, 1500. Aniiiiul, 1579. Vegeta- 
ble, 1307. 

ALCHKMI.STS, 23, etseq. 

Alchemy, history of, *22, etseq. 

Alcomoi,, preparation of, 1509. Conversion of su- 
gar into, 1501. Quantity of, contained inditVerent 
wines, 1527. Suhstance# soluldo in, 1.5*22. Com- 
position of, 15*25. Analysis of, ib. Not pro- 
duced by distillation, 15*26. 

ALGARofTls pow ler, 830. 

Alkai.is, properties of, 584. Analy.sis of, 938. 

Alloys, 5t)6. 

An M, 1116. 

Alumina, properties of 1114, et scip .Sulphate <if 
potassa and, 1116, et seq. Nitrate of, 11*20. Mu- 
riate of, ib. Acetate of, 1480. Tartrat • of, 

1487. 

Aliminum, 1113. 

Amalgams, 566. 

Amber, 1410. 

AMBF.KtiRIS, 1601. 

Ammonia, preparation and properties of, 4t)3, et 
seq. .Analysis of, 4()7. .Salts with base of, 47 1 , 
et seq. Sulx arbonate of, 484. Hicarhonate of, 
48*2. Sfsquicarhonatc of, 4H5. Stilpliate of, 4t}ti, 
Hydrochlorate of, 475. iNluriatc? of, 47(). (.hlo- 
rate of, 471. Oxalate of, 1494. Citrate of, 1488. 
Acetate of, 1478, Phosphate of, 486. Succinate 
of, 1491. 

A M M os , liquor of, 1671. 

Ammotio acid, 161 1. 

Analysis, proximate ami ultimate, 1132. 

Animal sttbstanecs, 1566, etseq. 

ANTIMONIC acid, 829. 

AntimomoUS acid, 829. 

Antimony, 8*21 . Oxides of, 824. Acidifiahle, 829. 
Alloys of, 837. Chloride of, 830. Salf.s of, 
1834. Sulphiiret of, 832. H\ dro-sulpliiireted ox- 
ide of, 833. Tartarised, 836. Ores of, 821. 
Glass of, 832. Butter of, 830. Liver of, 832, 

Ants. Acid of, 1618. 

Aqua fortis, 385. Keg»a, 394. 

Aquinas, 31. 

Arbor Dianae, 638. 

Arrow root, 1281. 

Arseniates, 880. 

Arsenic, mode.s of obtaining, 878. Properties of, 
ib. White oxide of, ib. Cidoride of, 884. lo 
dide of, 885. Sulphun rs .e* 888. W'ith hy- 

dn)gen,886. Acid, 882. Sa'tsof, 880. 

Arsemtes, 890. 

Arsenoils acid, 881. 

Arsenureteo liNtlrogen, oO ’ 

AfiTruHirs, 27. 

ASUMOI.E, 4*2. 

AsI’akagin, 1264. 

Asphaltum, 1372, ct seq. 

Atmosphere, 374. 

Atomic theorv, 100 ct seq. 

Atropia, 1326. 


ArrUACTION, cohesive, 176. Elective, I94 pn 
trical, 282, et seq. Chemical, 194. ^Bereman 
93. Berthollet on, 96. Geoffroy on, 91 ^ Ma 
on, 84. Newton on, 88, et seq. 

AURUM musivum, 745. 

Azote, 372 

Azure, 857 

Bacon, lord, 29. Roger, 28 

Baldwin’s phosphoros, 1039 

Balsams, 1434, ct seq. 

Barilla, 1002. 

Barium, 1061. Chloride of, 1074. Oxide nf 
1062. 

Barley', how converted into malt, 150.3. 

Baryta, 1<)61. Chlorate of, 1069. Hyclriodate of 
1070. lodate of, ib. Hypo-sulphite of, Kifji-;’ 
Ferro-cyanitP of, 1075. Carbonate <»f, 1088. Sul' 
phate of, 1063. Sulphite of, 1066. Phospliut,. 
of, 1071. Phosphite of, 1072. Nitrate of, l0fJ7 
Oxalate of, 1196. Acetate of, 1430. Borate of 
1073. Compounds of, are generally poisonous' 
1075. 

Basil, Valentine, 47. 

Battery, voltaic, 292. 

BErniER, 78. 

Belr, 150*2. 

Beil Metal, 704. 

Bennet, 169. 

Ben /.hates, 1490. 

Ben/oic acid, 1199. 

Ben/.<» 1 N, ih. 

Br.Rt.MAN, 93 114. 

Ber niiH.i.ET, 96. 

Bile, 1664. Compnnenu of, 1664. Human, ib. 

Bii.ivhy calculi, 1694. 

Birdlime, 1389. 

Bismuth, properties of, 810. Oxide of,81‘2. riilo- 
ridf' of, 814. Salts of, 817- Sulphurct of, bib. 
Alloys of, 820. 

Bii’TEK principle, 1308, et seq. 

Bin MEN. 1363. ctseq. 

Black, Dr.. 113. 

Bi-ende, 796. 

Blood, appearances of, 1641. Separation of, ib. 
Coagulation of, ih. CraMainentum, 1643. t'oloi'iig 
matter, ib. Fibrin, 1644. To what is its tnW 
owing? 1647. Composition of, 1644. 

Blue, Prussian. 733. Vitriol, 690. Dye, 12H7, 
et seq. 

Boerhaave, 111. 

Boiling, theory of, 261. Point »f, ib. Varied 
by atmosplu^ric pressure, 26*2. 

BoLET'C acid, 1250. 

BoI.oGNIAN phosphorus, 1065. 

B<»nfs, of what constituted, 1620. 

Borauic aci.l, 412,413. 

Boii/.x, 1008. 

Boron, 4 1*2. 

Bo VI E, 72- 

Brain, 1634. 

Bra.ndy, 1509. 

Bronze, 704. 

Bri’uia, 1.323. _ 

Butter, 1561. Of antimony, 830, Bismuth, 
Zinc, 794. 

Cadmium, 786, etseq. Oxidcof, 788. Compouu'l^ 
of, li,U, et seq. 

Calaaiine, 806. 

Calcareous spar, 1042. 

Calcium, 1023. Compounds of. 1031, c 1' 
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Calico priaiing, 1295. 

TaLOMEL, 655, et seq. 

Caloric, 219. Cause of expansion, 221. Con- 

^ ducting powers of different bodies of, 225. Ab- 
5 orbcd in liquifaction, 248. Capacity of different 
bodies for, 245. Radiant, 231. Communicating, 
230. Evolved when bodies change their form from 
a more rare to a more dense state, 245. Is it chc- 
niicsiUy combined when latent in bodies? 246. 
Different from light, 269 

CAiX, 1024. 

CaMEHOH, 1383. Acidification of, 1218. Substances 
resembling, 1387. 

(’AOinCHOHO, 1443. Mineral, 1378. 

Capacity for heat, 245. 

CaRKON, 397. Diamond composed of, ib. Com- 
pounds with chlorine, 404. Oxygen, 401. Sub- 
chloride, 408. Proto-chloride, 405. Hydriodide, 
499. Ga.seous oxide, of, 401. Bi-hydroguret of, 
493. Sulphuret of, 543. Combination with iron. 


no. 

Carbonate of ammonia, 481 , et seq. Baryta, 10(»8. 
Cadmium, 786. Cobalt, 867. Copper, 694. 
Iron, 725. Lead, 770. Lime, 1024. 1040. 
Matincsia, 1096. Mangane^«^, 849. Potassa, 
9()7. Soda, 1002, et seq. Slroi.lia, 1083. Tin, 
75.3. /dne, 806. 

CARlioMt: acid, 400, ad. Its forma* ion, 1505. 
Chloro, 411. 

CaRBoMC oxide, 401. Mitliod of procu>ing, ib. 
Pi-ojx rties of, 402. 

{.'AHltrRKT of nitrogen, (eyanogim \ 52.5. 

('aKHURETI-.I) hydrogen, 487. 491. 

(’AUTit,A(jr.. 1620. 

Cassava, 1284. 

('\sr ir>n, 225. 

<'\ST«>R, 1G03. 

CATIIARriM’, 1462. 

Ctisnc hinav, 637. 

Cwi NDiSH, 148. On hydrogen, 149. Nitric acid, 
151. 


Cerium, 931. Oxides of,933. Salts of, 934. 
Cerumen of the car, 1665. 

( I RUSSE, 770. 

Cetine, 1.591. 
t HAI.K, 1024. 

Chamei.ION, mineral, 852, et seq. 

Cll ARCetAL, 400, add. liow obtained, 1457. Quan- 
tities of, different as prepared from different woods, 

1457. 

Cheese, 1654. 

Chemical apparatus, page 548,et8eq. Affinity, 194. 
Hv)w exerted and inodi/ied, 196, et seq. Equiva- 
lents, table of, 11.30. 

Che.MIstuy, dehnition of, 1, et. seq. History of, 
15; ot seq. 

Ciu.oRATEtof ammouia, 471. Baiyta, 1069. Cop- 
pei-, 686. Lime, 1037. Potassa, 972. Soda, 
1006. Strontia (muri.-tie), 1078. Magnesia, 1098. 
Manganese, 849. Silver, 631. 'I'in, 750. 
Chloric acid, 327. Ether, 15<i2. Oxide, 326. 
Chlorine, 315. Compounds of with oxygen, 322. 
Oavy on, 323. 

fni.oRiNE gas, 315. How formed, 316. U# pro- 
perties, 318. 

^;Hi.()riodio acid, 335. 

Cm.ORo prussic acid, 529 
Chlorure of iodine, 335. 

damp, 510. 

Chroma ”E s, 896. 

J;"Romic aci(i, 895. 

Chromium, 891. Oxides, 892, ct seq. Salta of, 
896. ^ 

^HYazic acAd, 896 . 


Cinnabar, bi-sulphurct of mercury, 673. 

Citrates, 1488, et seq. 

Citric acid, 1168. 

Civet, 1604. 

Clay, 1115. 1129. 

Coagulation of blood, 1641. 

Coal, 1376. Varieties of, ib. Gas from, 504. 

Mines, lire damp of, 510, et seq. 

Cobalt, method of obtaining, 867, et seq. Oxides 
of. 859. Salts of, 864, et seq. Alloys of. 870. 
Cocculus Indicus, 1315. 

Cochineal, ib. 

Cohesion, methotls of overcoming, 176. How in- 
fluential on chemical action, 202. 

CoLCOTHAK, 728. 

Cold, sensation of, not a measure of its degree, 220. 
Artificially produced, 248, et seq. Evaporation 
productive of, 245. Liquifaction produces, 249, 

et seq. 

COLOCYNTINE, 1463. 

Coi.obim; matter of blood, 1647. 

CiH.UMUTC acid. 909, et seq. 

COLI MBIIIM, 908. 

(’OLUMN, electric, 288. 

Com HI NA TION, effi'cts of on bodies, 194. 

CoMHlNED heat, 246. 

Combustion, theory of, 164. Hooke's theory of, 
lOG — 164. Stahl’s theory of, 79. Ijavoisi€!r’s 

tlieory of, 164, Oxygen not always a supporter 
of, l»i8. 

Composition, aggregate, how different from chemi- 
cal, 9. 

Conc retions morbid, 1691. 

Conductors of electricity, 286. 

t^-iOLING, proci^ss of, how regulated, 247, ct seq. 

Copal, 1406. 

Copper, melb.od of purifying, 676. Properties of, 
677. Oxides of. 679, t-t seq. Chlorides of, 682, 
et see]. Salts of, 68.5, ct srq. Sulphuret of, 698. 
Phnsphnret of, 699. Analysis of ores of, 676. 
Alloys of, 700, et se^q. 

('oppr.RAS, 727. 

Cork, its acid, 1456. 

Corrosive sublimate, 654. 

Cotton, 1455. 

CouRTois discovered iodine, 330. 

CRASSA.MENTUM of blood, 1643. 

Cream of tartar, 1160. 

Crocus meiallorum, 832. 

Cuol.l.lUS lirst deserd'ed calomel, 655. 

Cruor, erast of animals, 1621. 

Crystallisation, 177. Theory of, 181. Daniell 
on. 192. Water of, 180. Causes accelerating 
and retarding it, 182, £i:qi 
Crystals, slfiiaure of. 187, et seq. Primiliv© 
fouuiA, 102. 

Curd. 16.55. 

Cuticle, 1627. 

Cyanides of iodine, 532. 

Cyanogen, 525. 

Dalton on ilefmito proportions, 1718, et seq. 
Dameli, on crystallisation, 192. 

Damp lin; of coal mines, 510. 

Davy ^Sir Hninphry), on clectrico-choinical philoso- 
pliy. 301. On the metallic base of earths and 
alkalis on the safety lamp of mines, 511. 
Decomposition, chemical, 194. Compound, 196. 

Electrical, 296. Voltaic, ib. Of w'atcr, 305. 
Definite proportions, 100. Dalton on, 102. Richter 
on, 100. Higgins on, 102. Gay Lussac on, 106. 
Wollaston on, 1780. 

Deliquescence, 131. 

Delphi A (dclphiuc), 1324 
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Deoxidising nature of light, 269. 

Detonating powder, 964. 973. 626. 672, 

Dew, 232. 

Diabetes, 1589. 

Diabetic sugar, 1590. 

Diamond, composition of, 400. 

Digby (Sir Kenclm), 40. 

Dilatation by heat, 241. 

Dippel’s animal oil, 1594. 

Draco mitigatus, 655. 

Drying oils, 1388. 

Earths are metallic oxides, 578. 

Ear wax, 1665. 

Ebullition, pressure regulating, 261. 
Efflorescence, 181. 

Egg, 1660. White of, 1579. 1662. Yolk of, 1662. 
Elastic gum, 1443. 

EI.ECTIVE .'Iflinity, 194. 

Electricity, 276. Theory of, 277. Is it identical 
with galvanism ? 296. 

Electro negative bodies, 304, 310. Positive bodies, 
304. 343. 

Elemi, 1399. 

Elias Asbniolc, 39. 

Emetic tartar, 836. 

Emetin, 1464. 

Epidermis, 1627. 

Epsom salt, 1099. 

Equivalents, dortrine of, 1701. U re s essay on, 
1704. Table of. 541. 

Essential oils, 1457, 

Ether, 1528. Sulphuric, 1529. Nitric, 1546. 
Muriatic, 1.557. Chloric, 1562. llydriodic, 1563. 
Acetic, 1559. Pliosphoric, 1564. Fluoric, 1565. 
Theory of formation of, 1542. Cuiuposiliou of, 
1541. 

Ethiop’s mineral, 673. 

Ecphorbium, 1454. 

Evaporation from heat, 262. Cold produced by, 
245. 

Excrements of animals, 1675. 

Expansion by heat, 241. 

Extract, vegetable, 1312, etseq. 

Extractive matter. 1312. 

Eye, humors of, 1668. 

FiECEs, 1686. 

Farina (starch), 1275. 

Fat, 1.592. 

Feathers, 1635. 

Fecula, 1275. 

Fermentation, 1500. 

Ferro-cy a NIC acid, 536. Compounds of, 537. 
Fibre, 1457. 

Fibrine, 1582. Of the lilood, 1643. 

Fire, damp of coal niiiie.s, 510. 

Fixed air, 400. 

Fla MEL (Nicholas), 33. 

Flint, 1127. 

Fluidity produced by heat, 245. 

Fluids, animal, 1640. 

Fi.utJBORIC acid, 414. 

Fluoric acid, 367. 

Fluorine, 341. 

Formic acid, 1618. 

Freezing mixture, 250. 

FRigorific mixtures, ib. 

Fulminating Mercury, GPi. Platinum, 600. Silver, 
625. 

Gadolin onyttria, 1107. 

GaDOLINITE, ih. 

Galbanum, 1447. 
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Gallic acid 1188. 

Galls, ib. 

Gamboge, 1452. 

Galvani, 282. 

Galvanic apparatus, 287. 

Galvanism, bow far identical with electricity, 296 
Gas, effect of heat on, 242. Condensible by 
sure, 262. Absorbable by solid sub 8 tanc,e.s. 26T 
Absorbable by liquids, ib. Ammoniacal, 463 * 
Azotic (nitrogen), 1372. Carbonic acid, 400' 
Oxide, 401, Carbureted hydrogen, 487. Coal* 
504. Chlorine, 315. Euchlorine, 323. i{y, 
drocarburcted, 491. Hydro-phosphoric, Slg- 
Hydrocyanic (Prussic), 528. Hydrogen, 343 . 
Muriatic acid, 357. Nitric acid, 389. Nitric ox- 
ide, 377. Nitrous, 377. Nitrous acid, 3 K 5 - 
Nitrous oxide, 375. Oil, 507. Olefiant, 488, c- 
seq. Oxygen, 310. Oxyinuriatic acid (chlorine)^ 
359. Phosphureted hydrogen, 517, et seq. Sul» 
pliurcied hyclrogcn, 521. Sulphurous acid, 440* 
Gauze wire, extinction of flame by, 513. 

Gkhek the alchemist, 26. 

Gelatine, 1569. 

Gilbert, 93. 

Glands, 1633. 

Glass, its composition, 1129. Of antimony, 832. 
Glal'her, 63. His salt, 67. 

(D.iadine, 133. 

Gluuina, 1 1 10. 

Glucinum, nil. 

Glue, 1594. 

Gluten, animal. 394. Vegetable, 1296, ct seq. 
Gold, 602 Malleability and ductility of, 5.56. How 
these properties are destroyed, 617. Various com 
pounds of, 607, el seq. Alloys of, 617. 

Golden sulphuret of antimony, 833. 

(iUAiAcaM, 1432. 

Cum arable, 1265. Elastic, 1443, Resins, 1446. 

General properties of, 121)5. 

Gunpowder, composition of, 965 Different kinds 

of, ib. 

Gyp.su.m, 1053. 

Hajmatin, 1465. 

Hair, 1635. 

Hales, the founder of pneumatic chcmistiy, 107. 
Heat, 219. Of communication, 229. Of railiaiion, 
230. Hlack on, 113. Lavoisier on, 168. Scliee'.e 
on, 15.5. Latent, 244. Sensible, 222. 
Helmont (Van), 36. 

Hfi VErius, 38. 

IIermEj (Trismegistus), 24, 

Higgins, 102. 

History of chemistry, l,et seq. 

HoM<.GENK>t:s attraction, 172. 

Honey, 1588. 

Hooke, 74. 

Horn, 1622. 

Humors of the eye, 1668. 

JIydriodic acid, 363. Ether, 1563. 

Hydrogen, 348. An acidifying principle, 3b3. 
Compounds of, 3.55, et seq. With oxygen form-* 
water, 351. With carbon, ib. Hales on, <■ 
Cavendish on, 149. Black on, 369. Cavalh) 
ib. With fluorine, 367. 

Hydro-I'HOsphorus acid, 422. 

Hypo-phosphorus acid, ib. 

Ice, principle of its formation, 251. Artificial 
methods of procuring, ib. 

INDIGO, 1287, et seq. ^ 

INFI A mmable air, 348. Cavendish on, 149. 
Inflammation produced by electricity, 297. 

Ink, Sympathetic, 865. 
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influence of, on chemical attraction, 

203. . 

intestinal concretions, 1693. 

I'tMN, 1274 

IODIC acid, 333. 

Iodide of nitrogen, 400. 

lonlNL, discovery of, by Courtois, 330. Properties of, 
331 . Combination with hydrogen produces an acid 
cas, 3^3. Cyanide of, 532. Combination with 
oxygen, 332. With nitrogen, 400. With chlo- 
rine, 396.^ 

Iodic acid, 333. 
lopoiis acid, 334. 

Ihf.caCUANHA, emetic, principle of, 1464. 

IBIDIIIM, 912. 

IBON properties of, 708. Oxides of, 709, et seq. 
Hydrates of, 712. Chlorides of, 720. Salts of, 
727, et seq. Combination of carbon with, 723, ct 
^f.q. Alloys of, 738 
Isinglass, 1576. 


J\MF.s’s powder, 836. 

Jelly, animal, 1569. Vegetable, 1272. 
Joints, fluid of, 1669. 


Kali (potassa), 947. 

Kel 1’> iodine produced from, 329. 
KlRMI's mineral, 833. 

KiMC acid, 12.52- 
Koumiss, 1656. 


Lac, 1407, et seq. 

LaCCIC acid, 1240. 

Lactic acid. 1612. 

Lamp, miners’, for safety, 51 1. 

J.ATENT heat, 247. 

Lai DANUM, 1402. 

Lavoisiek, successful opponent of the phlogistic 
theory, 164. Some of his leading principles un- 
tenable, 168. 

Lead, 755, et seq. Oxides of, 757, el seq. Chlo- 
ride of, 760. Iodide of, 763. Danger of keeping 
water in, 759. Salts of, 765. 

Lem(.->s, acid of, 1168. 

Ligaments, 1632. 

Light, nature of, 268. In what respects different 
from heat, 269. 

Lignin, 1457. 

Lime:, properties of, 1024, Carbonate of, 1040. 
Salts of. 1036, etseq. Water, 1030. 1041. Stone, 
1044. 

Liquefaction, 245. Produces cold, 247, et seq. 

Liquids, give out their latent heat upon becoming 
solid, 245. Absorb heat upon becoming vaporous, 
ih. Absorb gases, 267. Freezing point of, 248. 
boiling points of, 261. 

Liquor KJE, 1262. 

Lithia (liMiina), 1011. 

Lithic acid, 1607. 

Lithium, lOll. Chloride of, 1016. Oxides of. 248. 
Salts of, 1018. 

Liver of antimony, 832. 

Loaf sugar, 1256. 

Lully (Raymond), 32. 

Luna cornea, 626. 

Lunar caustic, 637. 

Lupulin, 1461. 

MAGNt.;:iA, analysis of, 1090. Properties of, 1091. 
Carbonate of, 1(»96. Calciued, 1091, Chloride of, 
1093. Salts of, 1094, et seq. 

Waonesium, 1090. Oxide of, 1091. Chloride of, 
*093. Iodide of, 1094. 
magnetism, electro, 282. 


Malates, 1489. 

Malic acid, 1179. 

Malting, 1501. 

Manganese, 838, et seq. Oxides of, 840. Chlo- 
ride of, 844. Salts of, 846, et seq. Sulphuret of, 
845. 

Marble, 1624. 

Marking ink, 639. 

Mass, influencing attraction, 201. 

Mastic, 1307. 

Mayow, 78. 

Mechanical division contrasted with chemical dis- 
union, 9. 

Medullin, 1468. 

Mercury, 645. Congelation of, 644. Volatiliza- 
tion of, ib. Oxides of, 646, et seq. Salts of, 
667, et seq. Sulphurcts of, 673. Alloys of, 
674, et seq. 

Metals, properties of, 553, et seq. Arrangement 
of, 57-3, ft seq. Powers of conducting heat. 554- 
Oxidation of, 562. Compounds of with sulphur, 
569. Sulphuretofl hydrogen, 567. Chlorine, 564. 
Iodine, 565. Phosphorus, 570. Carbon, 571. 
.Alloys of, 566. Action of galvanism on, 413. 
Symbols of, 572. Transmutation of, 15, et seq. 

Meteoric stones all contain iron in combination 
with nickel, their supposed sources, 783. 

.Milk, 1648. Sugar of, 1587. 1659. Acid of, 1652. 
Different kinds of, 1659. 

Miners’ safety lamp, 511. 

Mixtures, freezing, 251. 

Molecule, integrant, 11. 

Molybdenuai, ore of, 900. Properties of, 901. 
Oxides of, 902. Salts of, 903. 

Mol YB D ie acid, 902, 

MoLYbdous acid, ib, 

Moroxylic acid, 1247. 

Moruhia (morphine), 1316, et seq. 

Mucilage, 1265. 

Multiples, laws of in combination, 100. 

Muriatic acid, 355. Oxygenated (chlorine), 359, 
et seq. Arid, 355. Ether, 1557. 

Muscle, subslaucc of, 1625. 

Musk, 1605. 

Nails, 1623. 

Narcotin, 1316, ot seq. 

Newton on chemical affinity, 88. 

Nickel, method of purifying, 773. Properties of, 
774. Oxides of, 776. Chloride of, 779. Sul- 
phurets of, 781. Alloys of, 783. Salts of, 777. 

Nicotin, 1459. 

Nitre, (nitrate of potassa), 958. Crude, ib. 
Purified, 960. Sweet spirit of, 1546. One of 
the ingredients of gunpowder, 965. 

Nitric acid, 388. Composition of, ib. Mode of 
obtaining, ib. Ether, 1546. Oxide, 377. 

Nitrogen, azote, 372. How obtained, ib. Pro- 
perties of, ib. Compounds of oxygen with, 374, 
et seq. Carbon, 525. Combination with chlorine, 
396. With hydrogen, 463. With iodine, 400. 
Gaseous oxide of, 375. 

NlTRO muriatic acid, 394, 

Nitrous acid, 385. Composition of, ib. Gas. 386, 
Oxide, 375. 

Nomenclature, 164. 

Nose, mucua of, 1666. 

Nucleus of crystals, 183. 

Numbers, equivalent 1704. 

Oil, Dippel’s animal, 1594. Of vitriol, 446. Gas, 
507. Olive. 1333. 

Oils, animal, 1591, ct seq. Drying, 1338. Fixed, 
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1330, ct seq. Volatile, 1346. Vegolablo, 1330, 
et scq. Fat, 1340. 

Olefiant gas, 488, Action of chlorine on, 498. 

Olivf. oil, 1333. 

Olivin (olivile), 1467. 

Opium, 1317. 

Orpiment, 819. 

OsMAZOME, 1634. 

Osmium, 911, et scq. Oxides of, 913. 

Ossifications 1692. 

Oxalates of earths, metals, and alkalis, 1492, ct 
seq. 

Oxalic acid, mode of obtaining, 1152. Composi- 
tion of, 1153. Native in certain vegetables, 1151. 

OxiODic acid, 333. 

Oxygen, not the sole principle of acidity, 313. Not 
the only supporter of combustion, 311. Procureil 
from various substances, 310. Forms water with 
hydrogen, 351. Combination with nitrogen, 374. 
Combination of chlorine with, 322. 

OXYMURIATE acid (chlorine), 315. 

Palladium, 643. Sulphuret of, ib. Alloys of, ib. 

Paracelsus, 60. 

Pearl*ash, 967. 

Perchloric acid, 328. 

Pericardium, liquor of the, 1667. 

Petroleum, 1365, et seq. 

Pewter, 754. 

Phlogiston, 164, 

Phosgene gas, 411. 

Perphosphokous acid, 420. 

Phosphoric acid, 423, et seq. Ether, 1564. 

Phosphorous acid, 420. 

Phosphorus, 415. Combined with oxygen, 419. 
Hydrogen, 399. Iodine, 432. Chlorine, 427. 

Phosphuretted hydrogen gas, 517. 

File, voltaic, 293. 

PlPERINE, 1466. 

Plaster of Paris, 1053. 

Platinum, 593. Oxides of, 594. Chloride of 
595. Sulphuret of, 596. Phosphuret of, 599. 
Alloys of, 601. Sulphate of, .597. Culminating, 
600. 

Plumbago, 726. 

Poisons, animal, 1675. 

Pollenin, 1460. 

POLYCHROITE, 1458, 

Potassa, 9.36, ct seq. of commerce (potash), 967. 
Carbonates of, ib, et seq. Hydrated, 949. Hy- 
driodate of, 951. Sulphates of, 955. Sulphit(!S 
of, 983. Hydro-sulphuretted, 982, et seq. Nitrate 
of, 958. Muriate (chloride of potassium), 950. 
Chlorates of, 972, ct seq. Ipdate of, 976. Phos- 
phates of, 977. 

Potassium, 935, ct scq. Mode of procuring, 938, 
et seq. Oxides of, 947, et scq. Chloride of, 950. 
Iodide of, 951. Hydrurets, 952. Hydrate of, 
949. Phosphuret of, 954. Sulphuret of, 958. 
Amalgam of, 952. With hydrogen, ib. 

POTATOE starch, 1280. 

Precipitate, rod, 671. 

Precipitation, 178. 

Pressure influencing the boiling point, and forma- 
tion of vapor, 262. Influer.eing chemical af- 
finity, 205. 

PRIF.STIEY, 164. 

Printers’ types, 837. 

Proportions, definite, 100. 

PROUT on uric acid, &c. 1607. 

Prussian blue, 733. Scheelc on,,163. 

Prussiate of iron, 1733. Lime, 1059. 

Prussic acid, hydro-cyanic, 257. 

PuLviB aatiipkoQialM, 836. 


PlIKPUKIC acid, 1608. 

Pyrites, copjK-r, 707. 

Quantity, its influence on .iflfinity, 201 
Quicklime, 1027. 

Quicksilver, (mercury), 644. 

Radiant heat, 228- 
Radical vinegar, 1143. 

Rays of light, 238. Heat, ib. 

Raymond, (Lully), 32. 

Reduction of metals, 561. 

Resins, 1390. Vegetable, ib. Animal, 1600. Of 
Ilotany Hay, 1403. Black poplar, 1404. Green 
1405. 

ReTF. inucosum, 1628. 

Rhodium, 918. Oxides of, 920. Alloys of, 919. 
Richter on chemical attraction, 100. 

Ripley, 34. 

Worn EL LK salt, 1483. 

Rosjtcic acid, 1610. 

Rosin, 1396. 

Rum, 1501. 

Rust, oxide of iron, 709. 

Saccharine matter, 1587. 

Safety lamp, 512. 

Sago, 1283. 

Sal-ammoniac, (muriate of ammonia), 475. 
Saliva, 1663. 

Salt, (muriate of soda, or chloride of sodium), 993, 
Of sorrel (oxalic acid), 1151. Rochelle, 1483. 
SandaRacm, 1398. 

Sarcocoll, 1261 . 

Saturation, 177. 

Scales of animals, 1624. 

SCHEEI.E, 152 . 

Secretions animal, 1640. 

Sf-lkniatiw, 461. 

Sei.emc acid, 461, 

Selenium, 458, etseq. 

Semen, 1670. 

Serum, 1641 . 

Shells, 1620. 

Sii.iciUM, 1126. 

Silk, 1636, etseq. 

Silver, properties of, 626. Tarnishing of, 6'23. 
Oxides of, 624. Chlorides of, 627. Salts of, 631, 
et seq, Horn, 626. Fulminating coxnpoun^ls of, 
625. Alloys of, 641. Standard of, ib. Sulplm- 
ret of, 629. 

Size, 1575. 

Skin, 1626, etseq. 

Society, Hoyal,72. 

Soda, 991. Properties of, ib. Carbonate of, 
1002. Sulphates of, 997. Sulphite of, 999. Hy- 
dro-sulphurct of, 1010. Muriate of, 1001. Chlorate 
of, 1006. Phosphate of, 1007. Other salu and 
compounds of, 1008. 

Sodium, 990, Mode of procuring, ib. Chloride 
of, 993. Iodide of, 995. Oxide of, 991. Sul- 
phurct of, 996. Phosphuret of, ib. 

Solids expanded by heat, 245. Absorb heat in be- 
coming liquid, 248. 

Solution, what? 177. Generally produces coU# 
248. 

Sorrel, salt of, (oxalic acid), 1151. 

Soup, portable, 1577, 

Specific heat, 247. 

SPEBMACr.Tl, 1691. 

Spirit, proof, 1616. Of wine, 1507. 

Stahl, 79. 

Sta ruh, 1275. Different kinds of, 1280, et seq. 
Steam, 265. Of the same temperature with beu- 
ing water, 261. Latent heat of, ib. 
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Stecl* a compound of iron and carl)on, 725. Caat^ 
ib. 

STIBIC acid, 829. 

STiniOUS acid, ib. 

STIBIUM (antimony), 821. 

Stones, meteoric, 783. 

STBONTIA, 1077. Carbonate of, 1083. Salts of, 

" 1081. 

Strontium, 1076. Oxide of, 1077. Chloride of, 
1078. Snlphuret of, 1080. 

STRYCHNIA, 1322. 

SUBCHLORIDE of lead, 760. 

SUBEB, 1456. 

Suberic acid, 1224. 

SUBLIMATE (corrosive), 649. 

SUCCINATES, 1491. 

Succinic acid, 1210. 

SUCAR, 1255. Diabetic, 1589. Milk, 1587. 
SULPHUR, 433. 

SULPnuRETRD hydrogen, 521. Properties of, .522. 
Sulphuric acid, 440. Modes of obtaining, 445. 
Ether, 1529. 

Sulphurous acid, 440. How converted into sul- 
phuric acid, 443. 

Sulphur vivum, 435, 

Supporters of combustion? 168. 

Sympathetic ink, 865. 

.Synovia, 1669. 

Tacamahac, 1400. 

Tallow, 1692. 

Tannin, 1198. 

Tantalum, 908. 

Tapioca, 1284. 

Tar, mineral, 1372. 

Tartar, cream of, 1160. 

Tartaric acid, 1160. 

Tartrates, 1481, ft scq. 

Tkaks, l(it>6. 

Tlllurf.ted hydrogen gas, 877. 

Tellurium, 871, et seq. Oxide of, 874. Chloride 
of, 875. Iodide of, 876. 

Temperati'RK, 22. Not the measure of actual heat, 
220. Cliange of, occasioned by chemical action, 
and by solution, ‘245. 

Tendons, 1631. 

Tests, Bergman on, 119. 

Thermometer, 240. 

Thorina, 1122. 

Thorinum, 1123. 

Tin, 739. Oxygen with, 740, et seq. Chlorides 
of, 743, IfydraU; of, 744. Amalgam of, 754. 
Alloys of, ib, Salta of, 747. Analysis of ores of, 
739, 

Tincal, 1008. 

Tinning, 705. 

riTANiUM,920, Oxides of, 927. Chlorides, 929. 
I’OMHAC, 703. 

'•'rain oil, 1593. 

Tungstate, 907. 

fuNGSTEN, 904, Properties of, 905. Oxides of, 
906. Chlorides of, ib. 


ADDENDA. 

We have leferred to the word Tannin, in the 
of the Encyclopaedia, for an account of this 
th » but, upon recons id eraliou, we have 
ought that the foregoing article will scarcely 
0 allowed to conipreheiid every thing that a 
litH^"' chemistry ought to embrape without a 
^bis principle (tannin) than 
found in the section on gallic acid. 

Auw principle is contained in many vegetables; 


I S T R Y. 

Tungstic acid, 905. 

Turbith mineral, 667. 

Turpentine, oil of, 1349. 

Tutenap, 703. 

Type, metal, 837. 

Ci.MiN, 1273. 

Uranium, 921. Oxides of, 924. 

Urea, 1585. 

(fRIC acid, 1687. 

Urine, 1679. Sugar of. Analysis of, 1684. Dif- 
ferent in different animals. 1682. Varied by dis- 
ease, ib. 

Valentine Basil, 47. 

Van Helmont, 61. 

Vaporization, 266. 

Vapor, 265. Caloric the cause of, 266. Pressure 
iufluencA>, ib. Latent beat of, 261. 

Vakni.shes, 1412, et scq. Copal, 142-5. Fat, 1429. 
Vegetable substances, 1131. Acids. 1272. Jelly, 
ib. Extract, 1312. 

Verdigris, 696. 

Vf.rditer, 694. 

Vinegar, 1138. Distilled, 1142. Radical, 1143 
Aromatic, 1384. 

Vinous fermentation, 1501. 

Vitriol, blue, sulphate of copper, 690. Green, sul- 
phate of iron, 727. White, sulphate of /inc, 799. 

Oil of, 446. 

Volta’s, pile, 288. 

Voltaic, battery, 292. 

Volumes of aeriform bodies, 105. 

Water, composition of, 351. Proportion of ita 
elements, 352. Decomposed by galvanism, 361- 
Danger of leaden vessels for, 759. 

Wax, 1330, et seq. 

Whp;at, starch from, 1275 
Whey, 1654. 

Whitp: lead, 770. 

Wine, 1501. Table of quantity of alcohol in dif- 
fenrnt, 1527. 

Wire gauze, lamp of safety, 511. 

Wolfram, 904. 

Woody fibre, 1457. 

Wool, 1635. 

WOULFF-, 44. 

Xanthagenf,, base of the hydroxanthic acid, 646. 
Yfi.I.OW mineral, 761. 

Yttkia, 1107. 

Zaffre, 857. 

ZiMOMF., 1305, et seq. 

Zinc, 791, et seq. Oxides of, 793. Chloride of, 
794. Iodide of, 795. Snlphuret of, 796. Phos- 
phurct of, 798. Salts of, 799, ct seq. 
Zirconium, 1124. Oxide of, ib. 

ZooMicacid, 1517. 

ZUMIC acid, 1251. 

it is usually procured from the gall-nut, from the 
oak-bark, or from catechu ; its purest form we 
ai-e told is derived from bruised grape seeds, by 
means of a small quantity of cold water; but 
upon a large scale it is generally obtained from 
the bark of the oak, on account of its cheapness; 
but various kinds of bark also afford the prin- 
ciple. 

Tan or tannin has the following properties; when 
added to a solution of any animal jelly, it form* 
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a hard insoluble matter ; and it is upon this pro- 
perty the art of tanning depends. When evapo- 
rated to dryness tan forms a brown friable mass, 
resembling aloes in its appearance. This mass 
is soluble both in hot and cold water ; but not in 
alcohol. 

From this watery solution almost all the acids 
throw down tan, by forming with it an insoluble 
compound. But nitric a(;id (X^nverts it into a 
yellowish brown matter, which is now soluble in 
alcohol. Chlorine produces on it the like change ; 
and peroxide of tin converts it into a sort of ex- 
tractive matter, ‘ probably by communicating 
oxygen.’ 

As tan possesses in a marked degree the above 
named property of changing glue into a bard and 
insoluble coagulum, its inhiaion may be relied 
on as a test of the presence of gelatine in bo<lies ; 
and again, solution of gelatine may be employed 
as a test of the presence of tan, for which pur- 
poses they are both used. 

Mr. Hatchett has shown that tan may be formed 
artificially by digesting charcoal in dilute nitric 
acid during several days ; and this artificial 
tannin seems only to differ from the natural, in 
resisting the action of nitric acid. 

Varieties of artificial tan may also be formed 
by distilling nitric acid on common resin, or 
indigo, or several resinous substances ; as well as 
by the action of sulphuric acid on camphor, as- 
safffitida, See. 

This artificial production is, in fact, a purer 
variety of tan than the natural, since it is free 
both from gallic acid and from the extractive 
principle, both of which are always present in 


the natura. tanniti. See Pkilosophicd Tra« ^ 
actions, 1805, 1806. 

The other omission which we deem it nronn 
to notice i*, the circumstance of condensRtioJ 
or contraction by cold, although a general not 
being an universal law. Water by freezintr 
comes actually increased in bulk, this fluid liavincr 
obtained its maximum of density at 40°, and if 
it be cooled below that point it expands in pro- 
portion to the diminution of temperature ; 
proportion we say, for it is a remarkable fact, that 
‘the rate of this expansion is equal for any 
number of degrees above or below this maximum 
of density, so th.lt tike bulk of water at 32° and 
at 48° will be the same.’ 

Under the words Freezing and Ice we shall 
have to revert to this anomalous circumstance 
and shew its utility in the economy of natme. 

We may further state, as less important and 
regular exceptions to the principle of contraction 
by cold, that some salts in the act of crystal- 
lizing expand ; and that some of the metals are 
increased in bulk by congealinent. 

CORRIGENDA. 

Par. 219. Blended for Blinded. 

— — 396. CMoride of nitrogen for chlorine of ni 
trogen. 

— 863. Sulphur and cobalt for chlorine and si 

phur. 

— • 954. Phosphorus and potassium for phosphunt 
and potassium. 

— 1033. Iodine and calcium for iodide and ci 

cium 


CHEMNITZ, an old fortified town of Upper 
Saxony, on a river of the same name, in the 
marquisate of Meissen, containing three 
churches, and an hospital. Cottons, and other 
fine stuffs are made here ; and the bleaching 
is considerable. It lies thirty-five miles W.S.W. 
of Dresden, and thirty-two south-west of 
Meissen. 

Chemnitz (Martin), a famous Lutheran di- 
vine, the disciple of Melancthon, was born at 
Britzen in Brandonburgh, in 1522. Hu was 
employed in several important ncgociations by 
the Protestant princes, and died in 1589. His 
principai work is an I'.xamcn of the Council of 
Trent, Latin. 

CHEMOSH. See Chamosii. 

CHEMOSIS, in surgery, a disease of the eye, 
proceeding from inflammation ; wherein the 
white of the eye has a jelly like appearance, 
and swells the transparent cornea. It may be 
cured by almost any mi>d astringent eye-water, 
especially if a very minute portion of camphor 
be added. 

CHENIER (Marie Joseph'', a time-serving 
man of letters durinjr the various revolutionary 
governments of France, was born at Constanti- 
nople in 1762, his father being French consul 
there. He is said, early in life, to have been in 
the army. He wrote a drama, Charles the Ninth, 
which waa received with applause, and dedicated 
it to Lewis XVI, as. 


‘'Monarque dcs Francois, roi d'un pcuplc fidcllp. 

This was followed by the Death of Calas, Grac- 
chus, andTitnoleOn. In the revolution, Chenie. 
became a Jacobin, and was member of the mu 
nicipality of Paris on the 10th of August, 1792. 
His odes were sung on the anniversaries of the 
14th of July, the 10th of August, and on various 
occasions of the kind. In September, 1792, he 
w?is a dejmty of the national convention, and 
voted for the death of the king. In May, 1795, 
he declared against the terrorists, was appointed 
president of the convention in August, when 
the constitution of 1795 v^as completed, and 
afterwards became a member of the council of 
five hundred. He was proclaimed, on the 22nd 
of September, the first of French poets, bj 
1798 he WM re-elected a member of the couuci 
of five hundred, and in December 1799 a mem- 
ber of the tribunate. Besides the above works, 
he wrote An Historical Sketch of the State aii 
Progress of French Literature since 1789. * ^ 
died at Paris in 1811. . 

Chenier (Andrew), brother of the foregoing 
was also a writer during the revolution, 

1794, gave offence to his brother’s party • 


tried, and condemned to the guillotine. 



liimny. 
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thirty-one. The brother we arc told rcceired 
various letters from the departments, with this 
epigraph, ‘ Cain, restore to us thy brother I' 

^ CHKNISCUSjfrom a gooSe, in antiquit}', 
an ornament in the form of a goose, used on the 
prow and stern of sliips. 

CIIKNOIKA, in botany, a gemis of phitits 
of the order monogynia, class pentandria : cAt-. 
quinquefied : cor. none. Style iilifurin ; 
btigmas two, and reflected : cars. umbilicatc<l, 
monospermous. Species only one, a Cape 
shrub. 

CTIRNOPODTUM, goose-foot, or wild 
orach, in botany, a genus of the digynia order, 
and pentandria class of plants; natural onlcr 
twelfth, holoraccic ; ( ai.. pen taphy lions and pen- 
tagonal : COR. none, seed o»ie, lenticular, supe- 
rior. There are twenty-six species, thirltrcn of 
which are natives of Britain. Most of them 
have an aromatic smell. A species which grows 
near the Mediterranean is used by the I’.gyjniaiis 
in sallads, on account of its saltish aromatic 
taste. From this plant kel]> is made in otluT 
countries. 1. C. ambrosoides, or the Mexican tea 
tree, easily prof)agated from seeds, and thrives 
best in a rich soil. 2. C. lH)nus lienricus, or com- 
mon luiglisb mercury, found glowing naturally 
ill shady lanes, in many places in Britain. Jt 
was foiinerly used as spinach. As an article of 
the Materia Mcdica, it once ranked among the 
emollient herbs ; is now never uscil. This plant 
is remarkable, according to M.M, (.’hevaller and 
Lasseigne, for containing uncombined ammonia, 
which is probably the vehicle of the remarkably 
nauseous oilor which it exhales, .strongly resemb- 
ling that of jjutrid fish. When it is bruised with 
water, aiui the liquor expressed and afterwards 
distilled, we jirocure a Hui<i containing the sub- 
carbonate of ammonia, and an oily matter, which 
gives tlic fluid a milky appearance. If the ex- 
pressed juice of the clicnopodium be evaporated 
to an extract, it is found to be alkaline ; there 
seems to be acetic acid in it. Its basis is said 
to be of an albuminous nature. It is stated 
also to contain a small ipiantity of the .substance 
which the French call osmazomc, a little of an 
aromatic resin, and a bitter matter, soluble both 
in alcohol and water, as well as several saline 
bodies. 3. C. botrys, or the oak of Jerusalem, 
■with oblong sinuate leaves, thrives best in a rich 
light earth, and may be easily propagated from 
seeds, as indeed all the other species may be. 
4. C. scopariu, the belvideie, or annual mock cy- 
ress, is of a beautiful pyramidal form, re.seni- 
ling a young cypress tree. This is a plant much 
esteemed in (diina. Alvnit the efid of March 
and beginning of A])nl, the belvidcvc springs 
its .suckers or shoots rise to t)ic liclght of 
®ight or nine inches, in shape of a child’s list 
hidf shut; it afterwards extends ilsclf, .md sei.ds 
forth a number of branches loaded with leaves, 
hkt those of flax ; and, as it grov.s, iis luaiudves 
arraujjc themselves uaiiirally in tlie form of a 
beautiful pyramid ; its leaves, yet tender, abi'und 
juice, and liave a very agreeable taste. 
When in its full beauty its leaves become hard 
unfit for the table ; but nourishment is then 
found in its root, which serves as a resource in 
hmes of famine and scarcity. When the belvi- 
VoT.. V. 


dere has attained to its natural size the Chinese 
separate its principal shilk from the rest, and put 
it into a lye of ashes, which cleans and softens if, 
and frees it from all impurities of the bark. After 
this, it is exposed to the suu ; and, when dry, it 
is baked and seasoned. From the root, whieli 
has something of a violet color, they strip the 
skin by filaments, which may be boiled and 
eaten ; but what is particularly sought aftiT, is 
the root itself ; of which, when reduced to pow- 
der, they collect only what remains in the bottom 
of the vessel, and form it into small loaves, that 
are baked bv being held over the steam of boil- 
ing water. 

CIIFN-Sf, or Shkn-si, a province of China, 
bounded on the oast by the Iloang-ho, which se- 
parates it from Chan-si, on the south hy the 
provinces of Sc-tchuen and llou-quang, on the 
north by T^rtary and the great wall, and on the 
west hy the country of the Moguls. It is one 
of the most extensive jirovinces of the empire ; 
anil has two viceroys, besides the governors of 
So-tcheou, and Kan-tclieou, which arc tlie 
strongest places in the country. The climate is 
temperate, and the peo[)le civil and affable to 
strangers. Tlie soil is fertile, and jiroduces 
plentiful crops of wheat and millet. They have 
also honey, wax, musk, rhubarb, cinnabar, and 
coal mines. (Jold dust is washed down by the 
torrents and rivers. I hey have a v.ast number 
of deer, bears, musk goats, wild bulls, fkc. be- 
sides an animal resembling a tiger, whose skin is 
singularly beautiful ; a species of bats as large 
as hens, anil several other animals ijuite unknown 
in F'urope. The province is divided into two 
parts, the east and the west, and contains eight 
cities of the first rank, and lOti of the second 
and third. Singan-fou is the capital. 

CniFlN-YANG, a mountainous province of 
Chiiii'se Tartary, formerly known as Leao-long, 
and bounded on the south by the great wall of 
China, lleie are various mines and some noble 
timber. \\ heat, millet, and legumes, and most 
of the F.uropean fruits are grown here, as well 
as cotton in abundance. Croat numbers of 
sheep and cattle are also reared. The capital, 
is Moukden, or C hen-yang, besides which, 
there are several other ill-built lowms in the 
district. 

CllF.FFIJO, or CuKPFi ro, an island in the 
bay of Panama, and province of Darien, South 
America, situated about tluce leagues from the 
city of Panama, which it supplies with provisions. 
l.on. 79*" W., hit. 8*" 40' N. 

(.’! 1 F.PSTl)\V, a sea-port and market town 
of F'nglaml, ia the county of lyionmouth : si- 
tuated near tlie mouth of the W ye, over which 
there is a high bridge. It i.? a large and flourish- 
ing town, formerly walled round, and defended hy 
a castle, part of which still remains. Chepstow 
IS the pori fur all tlie towns seated on the Wye 
and Lug. Sliips of tiUO tons burden are built 
here, and even those of 700 tons come up to the 
town. 'I'lie tide comes in at this place vvitli 
greater rapidity than at Bristol, and sometimes 
rises at the bridge fifty or sixty feet perpendicular. 
This bridge is of cast-iron, and connects Mon- 
mouth and (Boucestersliire, it was erecteil m 
1810; and is maintained at tfioir joint expense. 

2 U 
0 - 
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CHERBOURG. 

It lies twenty-eight miles south-west of Glou- ing fortifications. Large conical t 

cester, .and 13,5 W.N.W. of London. were sunk at one time in the se^ T L” 

( IILQ, or CiiEuiE, the prince of Mecca, who force of the waves. They were however tl ^ 
is high priest, and sovereign pontiff’ of all the down, and thi& work was abandoned about S* 
Itlahomtncdans of whatever sect or country they Huonaparte constructed at hist an ariitici d I ' 
seignior, sophis, moguls, khans hour out of the solid ground capable af K 
of 1 artary, &c. send him yearly presenls, and ing fifty sail of the line. It is fifty miles i 

vast sums of money to provide for all the pilgrims west of Caen, 

during the seventeen days Ilf tlieir devotion. His Cheiibouiu'. Hiir.AK-WATEa The h 
powei is now much dimimshed. of litis great uitdcrtakitig is creditable to the elf 

UlKIl, a departmeiit of 1- ranee, which com- terprise atid persevciaiice, if not to the scien™' 
prehen^ds part of the ei-dcvaiit proving of Jterri. of our neighbours, anil has become more ,W 
It IS bounded on the east by the departme.it csling .at the present time from our own reeim 
of the Nievre ; on the south hy that of the Allter ; and trimiiphant efforts of a similar descriofion 
on the west by those of the liidrc, Tmire, and J’lyinoullt. tonal 

Cher; and on the north by the loirel. It A report was made to the National AssemI, I, 

ahiuinfis iti rnrn. vvint* npnwT. .Tnrl H;iy • tHi. K.. at .t .. . ‘ ""‘j 


abounds ill corn, wine hemp, and Has ; the in 1791, by M. Cart, in the name of the mit i? 
pasturage is a so excellent. Hut iron is tlic try of Marine, as to the progress of the work , 
principal ariiclr* ot commerce. t* .i,,. i» i ul- 


alHuit 2,900 square miles, and 239,.'-.01 inllabi- l.ouis XIV. it appears, had determined afler 
tants. Hoiiiges is the cliiol town. the misfortunes of La Hogue, to slrcnii|li(’„ i 

Ches ariver of I ranee wbieli gives name frontiers by sea, and eon, missioned the e..|ehr , 

to the above department. It rises the depart- ill. de V.auhan to survey the coasts of Norm ,,;, J 
inent of the (-reuse ; is navigable aoove \ lerzori, for the purpose of securin»- all the bays anri l./r' 

and. after water mr Tours, fulls into tl.n I oiro Iaw..... .1. .. i- . aiirl hap. 


contains fore the Uevolution. 


and, after watering Tours, falls into tiie Loire, bouis in tliat diiection, an^suggesting -i 


TimlAMTS f h ,1 , inM>vovcment in them, "lie 

(-llLltAMlb, trom a hollow place, tha roadstead of Cherbourg possessed tlie 

an aneient medical measure, often mentionetl by alike of jirotcction, of attack, and of defein • 

(Tvifwn f,-. , - ;'':;l‘l'^>‘,tw.-,senpi.ble of exerting an iniporiam 

CHKKAbCG, a fortihed town and territory induem-e also in war, and on the commer'ial rt- 
of 1 ledrnont, witli a strong citadel, to which ihe lations with the northern tiowers ; tliat it w.is tlie 

of Sardmia retired in 1 TUG, during the •'‘pot of rraiice on which the hea<l-(juarter.s of tiiv 

siege of luiin. The town, which eontains seven Freiicli should he estahli.shed on the coast oC iI.h 


churches within the walls and tliiee witliout, is 
one of the strongest in riedmont : the di.striet 


channel ; and wa.s a central advance jiost with 
regiird to I'.iigland. He added moreover, tlmt it 


IS about nine miles in circuit, and abounds in might he made a port for the safe retreat of 1 
corn and wine. Inliabitants of the town about squadron crippierl by storms, or beaten by an 
8000 It IS seated at the confluence ot the Stura enemy, as well a.s for the reception of a victo- 
and lanaro, upon a mountain, louiteeu miles rious fleet with prizes. 

south-east of T^ Ihe grand Monarque, and his advisers, !mw- 

CIILllAWb, a district of bomb Carolina, over, remained divided in their opinions, he- 
about cigdity-thrce miles long, and sixty-three tween the ad vantages of La Hogue and (Jlierbour-, 

“Tv iv o was not until after the conclusion of the 

east by North Carolina ; on the south-east by American war, in 1783, that Louis X\'l. i'.siicd 
Ceorge-town district and on the south-west by directions to the ,secretary of state for the lonriiif, 
Lynch s Creek, which separates it from C’amdeii. to appoint a special coinmis.sion to consi.i. r oml 


It is divided into three counties, viz. (.'licster- 
field, Darlington, and Marlborough. Tliis dis- 


report wiiich of these roadsteads conibined tin; 
inost advantage.s, or was preferable for con.striict- 


trict IS well Wintered hy the river Creat l»c<Iee, ing a port and naval arsenal, capable of receiving 
and by Jeftey s, Ihomson s neck, I.ynch's, and and equipping from eiglity to 100 vessels of war. 
1 iree Neck Creeks, (iieiiville and (Chatham Tliecommissionersdecided,;ttonee,iipon( lier- 

^>f’urg, suggesting at the same time, the itiipor- 
CllLKlIfMJJU. a sea-port town of fr.ince, in tance of a break-water, which would make it 


.1^ j , A r I V^ii . , ^ VVUUUl inuixx. li- 

the department of the Channel, and ci-dev.mt capable not only of admitting a fleet to riiie se- 
province of Normanuy. It oontains about 14,000 curely at andior, but also of affording protection 
inhabitants, who are employed !t. budding .small against a hostile naval force. Cherbourg, it 
yes.sel.s and in manufactuniig woollen stuff’s. It was also observed, was an admirable port for 
IS remarkable for tlie engagement lought here watching Portsmouth, k’orts were now ihcre- 
between the Lnglisii and Vrench fleets in 1692, fore erected at Du Hornet, and on the island of 


ww, AA..A* WA..V wAXi AX, VTA., W.AU V,U7 amps 111 luc me sea, as mey rose to its surface, aiiernauMni- 
basin, demolished the fortifications, and ruined stacles and openings ; and thus interrupt and 
the other works which had been Jong carried on break down the waves. M. de (Vssart, the uu- 
for enlarging the harbour, and rendering it more thor of this plan, considered that, a.s these open- 
•^ ife and convenient, rinmense sums have been ings at the surface would not exceed seventy-two 
expended since 1783, in the erection ol piers, feet, a sufficient barrier would be formed against 
deepening and enlarging the harbour, and erect- the passage of a hostile vessel ; and that il 
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cessary, in time of war, it might he rendered 
still more secure by chains of iron thrown 
across. It was proposed to construct these co- 
nical caissons of wood, the numher of which 
to cover a front of 2000 toises would amount to 
ninety : costing 360,000 livres each, whidi would 
cause a total expense of 32,400,000 livres. This 
number was afterwards reduced to sixty-four, 
livery cone was to be 150 feet in diameter at 
the base, and sixty feet at the top, and from sixty 
to seventy feet in height ; the depth of water at 
spring tides, in the line in which they were in- 
tended to be sunk, varying from about fifty-six 
to seventy feet. They were proposed to be sunk 
without any bottoms in them, by which the up])cr 
resistance of the water, acting on a base whose 
surface was equal to 17,678 square fi^ct, would 
be avoided. The caissons, floated off by casks, 
attached to their inner and outer circumference, 
being towed to the spot where they were destined 
to be sunk, were then to be filled with stones to 
the tops, and left for a while to settle; after 
which the upper part, commencing with the line 
of low water, was to be built with masonry, laid 
in pozzolana, and encased with granite stone. 
The time estimated for completing the work was 
thirteen years. 

The first cone was floated off and sunk, .June 
Gth, 1704; and the second on the 7th July fol- 
lowing, in presence of 10,000 spectators ; bnt 
before the latter could be filled, as jjroposed, 
with stones, a storm, which continued five days 
of the following month, entirely demolished the 
upper part of it. The quantity of stones sunk 
this summer within tlie cavities of the twoeones, 
outside their basis, and in the internu?diate 
space, was 4000 cubic toises, or about 65,000 
tons. T'hree more cones were completed and 
sunk in 1785 ; at the end of that year, the total 
cpuuuity of stone sunk amounted to 17,7t)7 
cubic toises, or about 250,000 tons. In 1786 
five iriore cones were completed and sunk ; one 
of them in the presence of the king; and the 
quantity of stones thrown within them, and de- 
posited on the dike connecting the cones, 
amounted, at the end of this year, to 42,862 
cubic toises, or 600,000 tons. Next year five 
more cones were sunk and filled with stones, 
making, in the whole, fifteen ; and the distance 
heiweeii the first and fifteentli cone was 1203 
tOises ; the quantity of stones de]>osited witlnn 
tfiese cones and the connecting dike, at the end 
of this year, amounting to 71,535 cubic toises, or 
inore than 1 ,000,000 tons. But the violent gales 
of wind, that were frequent in November and 
Bocember, carried away .all the upper parts of 
the five cones sunk. Tiiree more were sunk in 
1788, but the upper parts of the first two were 
also carried away as the others had been, and 
the heiglu of the third so reduced, a.s to b level 
with low water. In the following year the 
w(tjKs were suspended in despair, and the three 
cones, then building, sold by auction 

Ihe total quantity of stone sunk from the 
year 1784 to December 1700, being seven years, 
amounted it is said to 373,359 cubic toises, or 
about 5,300,000 tons, and occupied a line of 
950 toises in length. The distance of the first 
cone from the Island Pelce, on the east, was .510, 
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and of the eighteenth to Fort Querqucville on 
the west 1200 toises ; so that of tlie whole entrance 
or opening of the roadstead of ( Cherbourg, which 
was originally 3600 toises, more than one-half 
was now imperfectly protected by the break- 
water. 

The entire expense of this undertaking, was 
never, perhaps, known. 1\I. de ('essart (!sii- 
mates the cost of the eighteen cones ai 0,231,41)7 
livres, or about £2(30,000, and the total expense 
incurred between the 1st of April, 1783, and the 
1st of January 1791, at 21,658,420 livres, ov 
.fyOOjOOO sterling. 

In this work were employed 250 carpenters, 
thirty blacksmiths, 200 hewers of stone, and 200 
.stone-masons. The quarry and carrying men 
were estimated at 400 workmen, assisted by 100 
horses,' thirty drivers, and twenty-four chasse- 
marees each carrying seven cubic toises, or about 
ninety-eight tons, with 100 seamen. To the 
whole establishment were attached 3000 soldiers, 
as supernumerary hands, and guards of the 
works. 

The Jievolntion enectually slopped the com- 
pletion of this mighty undertaking ; but between 
1791 an<l 1803 a plan for easing over the whole 
length of old work, with blocks of stone, was so 
ftir carried into eflect, that in the latter year, 
the centre of the dike had been brought aliove 
the high water mark: and here weie placed a 
battery and a small garrison of soldiers, the w hole 
of which were swept away by a heavy sea, oc- 
casioned by a tremendous gale of wind, in the. 
year 1809. Small spots only of the break-waiter 
are now visible above the surface of tin; sea at 
low water of .sj)ring tides, and such spots nowhere 
exceed three feet in lieight ; tlie intermediate 
spaces are from three to fifteen feet below' the sur- 
face; and, taking the av(;rago, the wlmle dike, 
from one end to the other, may be about four 
feet below the surface of low water at the sj)ring 
tides. Ibit near the middle is about 100 yards 
of a shapeless mass, where die Imight rises to 
eighteen or twenty feet above high water ; the 
greater part is about four feet below the surlace 
at low water : it is sufticiently high, however, to 
break the force of the waves, and to afford tin* 
port of Cherbourg secure anchorage, in some 
winds, for about forty sail of the largest vessels. 

Buonaparte, <luring the whole of the last war, 
bestowed great personal attention on the navy of 
France, and his vast plans wi re in considerable 
forwardness at the period of his expedition into 
Bnssia. lie liad resolved to possess a tlet t of 
200 sail of the line, and Cherbourg formed, in 
his view', a grand point of security ni forming a 
junction between his two great projected fleets 
of Brest and Antwerp. 

Here he therefore ordered a large dock-yard 
to he established both for the const ruction ot and 
for repairing the largest shijrs of war, and a basin 
to be dug that should contain fifty or sixty .sail 
of the lino; dry-docks and slips for building and 
repairing were to crown the whole, and make 
this a first-rate naval port. The noble basin thus 
projected was fiinsheil in 1813, at an ex])ense, 
as he is said to have asserted, of .£.5,900,000 
British sterling. T'l)e wet-dock to communicate 
w ith it he left in progress. 

2 0 2 
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A printed description of this great work, wliich 
took ten years in carrying into execution, is con- 
tained in a letter from M. Pierre-Ainie Lair, 
secretary to the Society of Agriculture and Com- 
merce of Caen, who was present at tltc ceremony 
of opening and consecrating the great basin, in 
presence of the empress Maria Louisa, the 27th 
of August 1813. 

He describes the basin to be excavated out of 
a rock of granite, schist, or gneis, the density 
and hardness of wliich increased as the workmen 
descended from the surtace. He compares it to 
an immense trough dug out of a single stone, 
and capable of containing many niillion.s of 
cubic feet of water. 

'We now know, however,’ says an able writer 
in the Supplement to the Kncyclopa'dia Britaii- 
Jiica, article Bkkak-w.vi i:ii, ‘ that Mr. Lair is 
mistaken, that it is not one mass of rock, but rock 
and gravel mixed, that tlie whole of the sides are 
cased with a well-constructed wall of red granite, 
and that a noble quay, built of the same material 
and extending between the two forts of Calet 
and Hornet, separates the basin and wet-dock 
from the sea.’ 

The dimensions of the new basin arc stated by 
Mr. Lair to be about 900 feet in length by 720 
in width, and the average dcptli hfly-tive feet 
from the edge of the quay ; and, as this eilge is 
five feet above the high water mark of the equi- 
noctial spring-tides, the depth of water in the 
basin is then fifty feet, and tlie mass of water, 
after making allowance for a slo]ie of the solid 
sides inward in an angle of forty-live degrees 
from the height of about twenty-five feet, 
amounts to about 30,000,000 cubic feet; and 
is calculated to contain about thirty sail of the 
line. 

‘We have reason to think that it is consider.i- 
bly larger, ’ says the above writer, or ‘ about 
1000 feet by 770 feet, and consequently .contains 
a surface of about eighteen acres, which, at three 
per acre, will contain fifty-four sail of the line, 
and the adjoining wet-dock, when finished, an 
equal number. The latter is at this time .about 
two-thirds completed, and from 300 to 400 men 
are employed in blasting the rock an<l building 
granite walls. The dike or break-water seems to 
be abandoned ; the works having long been 
stopped, and the stone vessels going rapidly to 
decay. The French ollieers say, indeed, that it 
has occasioned the roadstead to become shal- 
lower, by the deposition of sand that has taken 
place.’ 

The canal leading from t!)e havbotir into the 
basin is at right angles to the latti r, and its di- 
rection K. N. K. It is 190 ieet 8 inches in width 
between the two moles in the direction of their 
axis, 308 feet 8 inches wide at its opening into 
the basin, and 274 feet long LoOi the axis of the 
moles or piers to the line of wall forming the 
side of the basin. Tla- busin is without gates, so 
that the swell of the road is uiiifonuly felt with- 
in it. 

CHKKIBON, SficRiBON, or TriiKRtaoN, a 
principality of Java, in the middle of the coast, 
on the north side of the island. Its productions 
are timber, cofiee, indigo, sugar, and pepper, in 
all of whifdi it is very fertile. Not far from the 
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coast is a volcanic mountain which sometimes 
discharges smoke. Tn the forests theie is a kiml 
of speckled deer, and the rhinoceros is common 
on the hills. The horses are also esteeftiod, but- 
small. At present there are four native jiowers 
which divide the principality between them* 
but who were voluntarily und(!r the dominion of 
the British. The population has been estimated 
at 90,000. 

Cu Kill BON, the capital of the above princi- 
pality, is situated at the bottom of a bay of that 
name. It was made a station of some importance 
by the Dutch, anil was well peopled on the arrival 
of the British in Java, in 1812, when a pestilen- 
tial disease depopulated it, and it has never re- 
covered the calamity. Travelling distance from 
Batavia 1 78 miles east. 

CIIFHIILUS, of Samds, a Greek poet, who 
flourished A.A. C. 479. He sung the victory 
gained by the Athenians over Xerxes, and was 
rewarded with a piece of gold for every verse. 
His poem had afterwards the honor of being re- 
hearsed yearly with tlie works of Homer. 

(^11F/K.1S1I, V. «. ^ Vr, from La t 

( ■iif/risiiku, '/?. .s. \ charm. Tocheer^iiou- 

C’lir/uisiiMF.NT, «. s. 3 rish, shelter; to suji- 
port ; to comfort. 

Now it fell so that Fortune li.st no longer 

I'he higlic pride of Nero to cherice ! 

For that ho were strong, yet was she stronger. 

Cfinuct r. The Munht s Tale. 

This child that I tell of, Herinus w'as his name. 
Was over much cherished, wdiicU turned hyiu into 
grame. 

As yee shu! here afteir when time cometh aud spaso; 
For after swete the soure cometh full oft in many a 
phisc ; 

For as sonc as he eoml go and also spoke. 

All that he set his ey on, or after list to heke, 

Anoon he shuld it have; for n;) man hyni weniyd. 

Id. Merdumt's Seemd Tale. 

How manio great ones may remembered bo. 

Which in their daics most fainouslie did flourish ; 

Of whoinc no word we hoare, nor signe now sec, 

But as things wipt out with a sponge do porishe. 
Because they living cared not to ehcrishe. 

No gentle wits, through pride or covetize. 

Which miglit their names for ever memorize. 

Spenser's Kuincs of Time, 

One only lives her age's ornament. 

That w'ith rich bounty, and dear cherishment , 
SupporU the praise of noble poesie. 

Id. Tears of the. Muses. 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 

U|M}n your grace, and not with duteous lovi? 

Doth cherish you and yours, (iod punish me 

With hate in those where I expect most love. 

Shahpeare. 

Magistrates have always thought themselves con- 
cemed *o cherish religion, and to maintain in the inin s 
of men the belief of a God and anpthcr life. 

TUlotn^n. 

One of their greatest praises it is to be the mai*t 
tainers and cherishers of a regular devotion, 
rend worship, a true and decent piety. 

But still the wretched maid no comfort knows,^^^^^ 

And with resentment eAemAe* her WOOS. ‘ • 

CHERLFRIA, in botany, a genus of the 
gynia order, and decaudria class ot plants. 
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(ural order twenty-second, caryophylle® ; cal, 
pentaphyllous ; nectaria, five ; bifid, and petal- 
like ; anther* alternately barren : caps, trilocular 
and thrce-valved, one-celled, and many seeded. 
Species only one, a native of the Alps. 

' (;il KRMKS, in entomology, a genus of insects 
belonging to the order herniptera. The rostrum 
is situated on the brea.st ; the feelers are longer 
than the thorax ; the four wings are deflected ; 
the thorax is gibbous; and the feet are formed for 
leaping. There are twenty-four species ; and the 
trivial names are taken from Uie plants which they 
frequent. The following arc the most remark- 
able : — 1. abietis, the fir-tree chermes, us 

well as several other species, are providetl at the 
extremity of their body with a sliarp-poiiiled im- 
plement which lies concealed. This they draw 
out to deposit their eggs, by making a puncture 
in the plant ; and thus produce that enormous 
aly protuberance that is to be found at the 
summit of the branches of that tree, and which 
is formed by the extravasation of the juices oc- 
casioned by the punctures. The young larvae 
shelter themselves in Cells contained in the tumor. 
2. ('. buxi, the box tree cliormes, produces no 
tubercle ; but its punctures make tlie leaves of 
that tree bend and grow hollow in tlic shayje of 
a cap, wdjich, by the union of these inflected 
leaves, produces at the extremity of the branches 
a kind of knob, in which the larva? of that insect 
find slielter. The box chermes, as well as some 
others, has yet another peculiarity, viz. that the 
larva and its chrysalis eject at the anus, a white 
sweet-tasl(‘d matter, that softens under the touch, 
and is not unlike manna. This substance is 
found in siiiall white grains within the balls, 
formed by the box leaves ; and a string of the 
same matter is often seen depending from the 
aims nf the insect. .'1. Ch ficus, one of the lar- 
gesL of the genus, is brown above and greenish 
beneath. The antenme, likewise brown, are large, 
hairy, and one-third longer than the thorax. The 
feet are yellowish, the wings large, twice the 
l<‘ngth of the. abdomen. They are placed .so as 
to form together an acute roof. Tlie membrane 
of which they con.si.st is thin and very transparent; 
hut they have brown veins, strongly marked, 
‘cially towards the extremity. The rostrum of 
this species is black, and takes its rise from tlv 
lower part of the thorax, bclw'een tlu' first and 
second pair of feet. It is an insect to be met 
with in great numbers upon the tig-tree. 

(’ll I'iHM ITKS, or (aiFUNn cs, in ancient 
natural history, a .sp<>cies of m ry bright and 
white marble or alabaster, called afterwan’s 
lygdimirn. 

f IILIINI HS, in antiquity, from xf»p, the hand, 
and viTT’iiOj to wash, a vessel wle^rein the people 
washed their hands, Ijefore they went to religious 
service. 

f'llEIlOKRFj Mountains, a name given to 
part of the Aixi ganv or Ai*i*al\i uian mouii- 
tains See those articles. 

f'llEKOKl.ES, a once famous nation of Ame- 
rican Indiaius .esiding on the northern parts of 
lu'orgia, and the southern part.> of the state of 
Tennessee. The men are robust, well made, and 
Jailer than most other of the Auicricau Indians. 
^Iteir complexion is also brighter. Their women 


are slender, delicate, and well formed. Tlier 
were formerly very powerful, but do not at pre- 
sent number more than 2000 fighting men. 

The Western Gazetteer, or Emigrant’s Di- 
rectory, a modern American publication now 
before us, speaks of the numbers of this nation 
as considerably greater than the above. It esti- 
mates the whole population at 1 4, .500, and the 
warriors at 4000. Tliey still own an extensive 
ilistrict, it is slated in this work, chiefly on the 
south side of the Tennessee river, to tlie east of 
the (Chickasaw possessions, and extending from 
the head branenos of the Tombigbee to above 
the lliwiLSsee east, and south as far as the Es- 
tenaery. The following extract is from the pen 
of Mr. J. ]\Ieigs, sen, who lias long resided in 
the nation as Indian agent. * In the year 1809, I 
liad a census taken of the number of the (Jlierokee 
nation, which amounted to 12,359. The number 
of males and females were nearly equal — they 
have considerably iiicre;ised since that period, se 
that including a colony of Cherokces that went 
to settle on the river Arkansas, their number is 
about 14,500 souls — those who emigrated to Ar- 
kansas, as well as those on their ancient grounds, 
have made considerable advances in acquiring 
the useful arts, particularly in the rnanufactiire 
of cotton and woollen cloth. They raise the 
cotton, and the indigo for dying their yarn ; they 
are good weavers, and have ujiwards of 500 
looms : most of the looms are made by them- 
selves ; they have more than 500 ploughs — tliis 
greatly increased the tillage of their lands ; they 
have largo stocks of black cattle ami horses, 
swine and some shc(!|); they have domesticatecl 
poultry in plenty : and, having now an abundance 
of the necessaries of life, their population pro- 
portionably increases. By means of some 
schools, many of their young people read and 
write. A great ])art of the men have ado])teil 
onr modes of <lress; and the females without o.x- 
ception dress in the habits of the white jieople. 
Some of them who arc wealthy? arc richly dre.s- 
sed. They are remarkably clean and neat in 
their persons ; this may he accounted for by their 
universal jnacticc of bathing in the numerous 
transparent streams of water which in almost 
every direction run through their country. Men, 
.vomcn and children, practise baliung, wliieh un- 
doubtedly contributes to their health. All can 
swim, and this is often of great convenience, as 
no river can impede their way in travelling. 
When the female.s bathe, they are never e.\ posed : 
any improper conduct towards them would be 
held in dete.station by all. Since I have been 
first in that nation, a young wlute man solicited 
the haml of a young Cherokee woman. She 
refused his ofter, and objected, as a principal 
reason, that he was not clean in his appearance, 
that he did not as the Cherokees do— b.athe 
himself in the rivers. Ablution with these 
people was formerly a religious rite. It is not 
now viewed by them in this light, but it is nearly 
allied to a moral virtue. 

‘ I have not been an inattentive spectator of 
these people in various situations; in their fo- 
rests, in their houses, in their schools, and in 
their public councils. The ])rogress ot their 
children in their schools has been as great as that 
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of any other children, in acqninng the knowledge 
of letters and of figures. Nature has given them 
the finest forms ; and can we presume that God 
has withheld from them correspondent intellec- 
tual and mental powers of mind. No man who 
has had public business to transact with them 
can have a doubt of the capacity of their minds. 
Their hospitality in their housi.'s is every where 
acknowledged ; their bravery in the fiidd is also 
acknowletlged by those who acledwith them in the 
late war against the hostile Creeks. If a statuary 
should want models for the human figure, he 
will find the most perfect amongst the southern 
Indian tribes south of the Ohio river. Al)out one- 
half of tlie Clicrokee nation are of mixed blood by 
intenuarriagcs with the white people. Many of 
these are as wliite as any of our citizens. There are 
some of the aboriginal Cherokees, who have never 
used any particular care to guard their faces 
from the action of the sun, who have good com- 
plexions. 1 have frequently attended at the 
schools for the instruction of the Indian chil- 
dren, and seen them by classes go through their 
exercises. On these occasions, 1 have seen tears 
of joy .steal down the checks of benevolent men, 
men who rejoice at the diffusion of knowledge 
amongst this long-lost part of the human race. 
'J'he t'lierokees universally believe in the being 
of God; they call him ihe Great. Spirit; they 
mention him with reverence ; with tliem his at- 
Irihutes are power and goodness. They never 
profane the name of God in tlieir own language. 
They have no series of words that they can com- 
bine. to profane the name of God.’ 

CllERGN (Elizabeth Sophia), a celehrated 
painter in enamel, which was also her father’s 
profession, was the daugliler of Henry ( 'heron, 
born at Earis in Ui lH. Her father early ol)serve<l 
her passionate fondness for his art, and for de- 
sign and coloring generally. She soon acquired 
great reputation by lier performances ; particu- 
larly in her portraits, which, independently of 
their striking rcsemVdanoo, were elegantly dis- 
posed and well-colored, and finished ; she also 
painted in history; employed lierself much in 
drawing from the anticpie, and excelled in copy- 
ing the figures on gems. Receiving early im- 
pressions in favor of the Gatliolic religion from 
her mother, at a mature age, she abjured her 
father’s profession of (Calvinism, and thus facili- 
tated in lb7fi her admission into the Acaiiemy 
of Painting. Her genius was considerable in 
music and poetry, as well as painting ; and 
many of her compositions in verse were esteem- 
ed Vjy Rousseau. Her eminence in the fine arts 
obtained for her also a seat in the Academy of 
Ricovrati at Padua; and as she played well on 
the lute, and had occasion::! concerts, her house 
was frequented by in;iny distin-iuislied persons 
of taste. She married, at tiic ago of sixty, M. 
J.e Hay, engineer to tin king, md soon after, 
viz. in 1711, died at Paris, aged sixty-three. 
There are a .series of gems engraved partly from 
her own designs, but mostly from the antique ; 
of these, three were etched by herself, viz. Bac- 
chus and Ariadne, Mars and Venus, and Night 
scattering her poppies. She also engraved a 
Descent from the Cross, and a Drawing-book, 
folio consisting of thirty-six prints. 


CiiERON (Louis), the youngest brother of the 
foregoing, was born at Paris in 1660; and hav- 
ing acquired the first principles of painting 
his own country, was enabled by the liberality 
of his sister to visit Italy, where he remained 
eighteen years. His models were the works of 
Raphael and J ulio Romano ; but tliough he 
drew correctly, and composed with facility, he 
never attained the grace of the Italian masters • 
his heads frequently having a ferocious air. Hg 
was obliged to leave France as a Protestant, and 
in 1695, sought a refuge in England, whore he 
found a patron in the duke of Montague. Che- 
ron was a man of enlarged ideas and correct 
morals ; so that he refused, it is said, to paint 
for a nobleman a licentious subject, lie died 
at London in 1713. 

(TlF.lUJNzEA, in ancient geography, a town 
of Greece, in Hceotia, on the confines of Leba- 
diva, formerly called Arne. On the plains of 
this neighbourhood are two trophies, which are 
saiil to have been erected by the Konuins and 
Sylla, in commemoration of a victory obtained 
over the army of Mithridates. The Tlieiians 
who perished in their contest against Philiji, 
were buried near Clierona'a, and over their tomb 
was placed a lion. The ilivinity of the Cheron- 
aans was the sceptre which V'nlean made for 
.liij)iter, called ‘the lance:’ from Jujiiter it was 
transferred to iMercury, and at length it descend- 
ed to Agamemnon, and is celebrated by Homer. 
(RIE'RR\, V. s. ik KfpofToj;; l.at.a- 

Cnr/iiRY-sTONr, n. s. ; Fr. a/vse. A 

Gui/uuy- T ui,K, n. s. (fruit sai<l to he 
('uk/iuiy-cui:i:kkl), adj. 3 brought from C'era- 
sus t(* Pome by I.ucullus. It is of various spe- 
cies. 'J'he adjectives are used figuratively, to 
(Jt-scrihe any thing lliat bears a resemblance to 
the cherry. 

Her goodly ryes lyke saphyrc.s shining bright, 
Her forehead yvory white. 

Her chcekes lyke. apples which the sun hiith ruchlod. 
Her lips lyke cherries charming men to byte. 

Siiemf’ 

So her with flattering words he first assaid ; 

And alter pleasinjr gifts for her puiviud, 
<^uecne-apples and red cherries from the tree. 

With whicli he her allured and hrtraid 
To tell what time he might her lady sec 
When she horselfe did bathe, that he might secret Iw. 

Id 

Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot 
A du rrjf lip, a passing pleasing tongue. 

Shahspearr. 

Some ask but a pin, a nut, a cherry-stone ; butblie. 
more covetous, would Imve a chain. 

July 1 would have drawn in a jackc^t of light yel- 
low, eating cherries, with his face and bosom sun- 
burnt. Peachavn. 

I warrant them cherry -cheeked country girls. 

Comjrcve- 

When to tho brethren first, with fervent zeal. 
The Spirit moved thy yearnings to reveal, 

How did [ joy thy trembling lips to sec. 

Red as the cherry from the Kentish tree ! bfly* 
CiiKRRY, Barradors. See MaU’igmi. 
Cherry, Bird. See Prunus. 

(Jheruy, (’orneman. See Cornus. 
Cherry, Dware. See Lonicfra. 
CuEiiiiY, Hottentot. See Cassine. 
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Cherrv, LAUttEr.. See Pars os. 

Cukrry op the Alps. See Lonicera. 
(jXlRMlUYPlT, n. s. From cherry iind pit. 
^ child’s play, in which tliey throw cherry- 
stones into a small hole. 

What, man', ^tis not for gravity to play at cherry- 
pit- Sh-ihsprarr. 

CnF.nnr Trf.e Sec Pki ncs. 

(hiEnuy, Winter. See Prysalis and So- 
fa N pm. ^ 

CllFllSO, a considerable island in the Gulpli 
of Venice, near Croatia. The air is good, but 
the soil stony ; however it abounds in wine, cat- 
tle, oil, and excellent honey. Another island, 
(Xsero, is so near as frequently to be considererl 
and described with it. A narrow ciiannel only, 
over which is a bridge, separates them ; and to- 
gether they are about sixty miles long. Popula- 
tion about 10,000. The chief towns are Cherso, 
Lussin Great and Little, and Osero. 

(TIKHSON, a town and government of Knro- 
pean Ilussia, on the north bank of tlie Dnieper, 
ten miles below the mouth of tiie fngulec. The 
c hurch and many of the houses are built in ele- 
gant ta.ste. The empress Catharine U. intended 
it as the chief mart for all commodities exported 
aiul imported from tlie Fuxinc. It has a dock 
for large vessels, from which several men of war 
.'ind merchant ships liave been laumdied. Jt is 
supplied with fuel by reeds only, of which there 
is an iriexhaustible forest in the shallows of the 
ntiieper, opposite to the town. Hails and tem- 
porary houses are made of them, as they are tall 
and strong. They also afford sliclter to various 
kinds of aquatic birds, .some of which are very 
beautiful. Jn 1787 the late cmpre.ss made a tri- 
umphant journey to this capital, where she met 
the emperor Jjiseph II. Her intention, it i.ssaid, 
u:is to have been orowrusl queen of Taurica, and 
empress of the east. But she was obliged to 
rest contented with inscribing over one of the 
prim ipal gates of this city, ‘ Tlirough this gate 
lies the road to By/,:intium.’ In this city, the 
celehralcd Mr. Howard fell a victim to fever tn 
1700; ami prince Potemkin, the great projector 
of the erections here, lies buried in the great 
church. Cherson is fifty miles cast of Gckzacow. 
Fopulation about 10,000 

C 1 1 1 !tS( )N F.S I ! S, from xf prroc, land, and vri<ro^^ 
an island, a peiiiiisula ; a tract of laud almost 
surrounded by the sea, but joined to the main 
land by a narrow m.*ck or isthmus. In ancient 
geogr;qihy, it was a name applied to several pe- 
ninsulas, [Kirtii'ularly to 
Cu r. iiso N ESI s A V r r, a , the Golden Chersonese, 
ni ancient geography, a peninsula described by 
I’tolemy as strelcliing directly from north to 
south, ai.d having at its southern extremity Sa- 
b'Uia Kniporiurn, the latitude of vvliieh ho fixes 
nt three degrees beyond the line. To the east 
" places what he calls the Jsimis Magnus, or 
great bay i and in the inost^motc part of it the 
'station Clatigara, the utmost ooundary of naviga- 
’“ni in ancient times. To thi.s he athxes of 
^nuthcru latitude. 

^ Heytmd this latitude he declares the earth to 
•'tJ altogether unknown, an<l asserts that the land 
turns thence to the westward, and stretches in 


tnat direction till it joins the promontory of 
Pnissum in Kthi(»pia, which te’ niinated in his 
system, the continent of Africa. M. D’Anville 
assigns to the present peninsula of Malacca the 

f iosition of the Golden Chersonesus of Pto- 
emy ; but, instead of the direction which be has 
given it, we know that it bends some degrees 
towards the cast, and that Cape Romania, its 
.souilicrn extremitv, is more than a degree to the 
north of the line. This geographer considers the 
gulf of Siam as the great bay of Ptolemy; but 
the position on the east side of that hay, corre- 
sponding to Catigara, is actually as many de- 
grees to the north of the c(|uator as Ptolemy .sup- 
posed it to be to tlie south of the line. Major 
ilennell lias given the sanction of his approbation 
(Iiitrod. p. 3‘).) to the geographical ideas of M. 

J )’AnviUe, and they have been generally adopted. 
But M. (losselin, in ‘ The Geography of the 
(Greeks analysed, &c.’ differs from M. D’Anville, 
with respect to many of his determinations. Ac- 
cording to this writer, the Magnum Promonto- 
riuni, which D’Anville concludes to he Cape 
Jlomania, is the point of Jiragii, near to which 
he plat!es Zalia, suppost'd by iVAuville to be 
situated on the strait of Sincapura or Malacca. 
The Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he maintains to 
he the same with the gulf of Martaban, and not 
the gulf of Siam ; and the position of Catigara 
correspond.s, as he attemjils to prove, to that of 
Mergui, a considerable port on the west coast of 
Siam. Thinte, or Siiite Metropolis, wliicli M. 
D’Aiiville removes as far as Sin-lioa in the king- 
dom of C’oehin-China, is situated, according to 
M. (iosselin, on the same river with Mergui. 
and now bears the name of Tana-serim. The 
Jhadii insula of Ptolemy, whicli M. D’Anville 
determines to ho Sumatra, is, by (iosselin’s ar- 
rangement, one of that cluster of small isles 
which lie off this part of the coast of Siam. 
(Josselin further contends, that the ancients never 
sailed through the strail.s of Malacca, had no 
knowledge of Sumatra, and were altogether un- 
acquainted with the eastern ocean. \N ilh regard 
to the Golden (’hersonese of Ptolemy in parti- 
cular, he observes that what eliietly characterises 
it is the mouth of a large river, wliich there di- 
vides itself into three branches before it joins the 
.sea. These channels appear so considerable 
that each of them bore the name of a river, the 
(dirysoana, the Palaudar, and the Atiabas. It 
docs not appear that Ptolemy knew the source 
of this river, or that lu^ had any kuovvledge of 
the interior of this country, as he does not deter- 
mine the position of any place. ‘ Without de- 
hiiling the other arguments of this writer, we 
may observe,’ says an able conti'inyxuary, ‘ that 
upon comparing ITolemy’s map willi that of the 
country, there seems little reason to doubt that 
the Golden Chcrsoiifesc is the southern part of 
the kingdom of Pegu, which may be considered 
as insulated. In the southern [)art of the Ma- 
layan peninsula, wliich lias hillierto been regarded 
as the Golden Chersonese, the river .lolir is so 
small a stream, that it could never have supplied 
the three important mouths noted by Ptolemy; 
and his delineation of the country of the Sina;, 
stretching along a west(?rn sea, palpaldy corre- 
sponds with Tuna-scrim ; while M. D’Anville’# 
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map so much contradicts that of Ptolemy as to 
place tlie sea on the east of the Sinae, and pro- 
ceeding towards the north instead of the south. 
Moreover, the rivers laid down by Ptolemy, be- 
tween the mouths of the Ganges, and the Delta 
ofthetJolden Chersonese, amount to five; of 
wliicli three appear in our maps, but we are ig- 
norant of the southern part of Arracaii, which 
probably contains the other two. The three chief 
mouths of the Irrawaddy, in the map of Mr. 
Dalrymple, sensibly correspond, even in the 
form and manner of division, with those in the 
Golden Chersonese of Ptolemy ; and the hay to 
the south of Dalla seems to be the Perimulicus 
Sinus of the ( Jreek geographer, the small river to 
the east of which is that of Sirian or Pegu. If 
tlie ^Malayan peninsula had been the Golden 
Cdiersonese of the ancients, the ancient geogra- 
pher could not have been wholly ignorant, as 
he seems to have been, of the straits of Malacca 
and of the northern part of the great island of 
Sumatra.’ 

CiiF-RsoNEsiTs CiMBRicA, tlio modom Jutland, 
a peninsula of Kurope to the north of Germany, 
supposed to have derived its appellation from 
the Cimbri who came from thence. It is bounded 
by the river Kibe on the south, by the (Jerman 
( icean on the west, and by the Baltic Sea on the 
north and east; and hence the Cimbri came 
into Britain. When tlie Britons formed the fatal 
resolution of calling in foreign auxiliaries to 
preserve them from that destruction with which 
they were threatened by the Scots and Piets, 
they coiihl find none besides the inhabitants of 
this country, who were likely to aflord them ne- 
cessary succour and protection ; for their nearer 
neighbours and natural allies, the Gauls, who 
spoke the same language, and professed the same 
religion with themselves, were in no condition to 
give them any assistance ; having been invadc<l, 
and almost compiered, by tlie I’ranks, another 
German nation. This country w^as at that lime 
inhabited by three nations, which were called 
Saxons, Angles, and .lutes; who all sent armies 
to, and obtained settlements, in Britain. The 
Danes ami Normans afterwards mingled with 
them in great numbers. See Angles, Juti.s, 
and Saxons. 

Chi K.usoN RSLS Magnus, a yiort of Africa, in 
Marmarica, near Phthia. Scylax places it op- 
po.site to the isle of Crete. The great Cherson- 
esusof Ptolemy is supposed by some to be tin? 
present CJape Haccallino in the kingdom of 
Barca : so called liecause it foriii-S a ]jeninsul:). 
AI. D’Anville places it on the j-oast north-west 
ot Marmarica, at some distaiicn south-east from 
the promontory Drepannm. 

CiiF.RSONEsus Parva, a port or castle of 
Kgypt, mentioned by 1‘toleiny and Strabo; the 
latter says it was situat(?d o.. :• part of the coast 
which formed a small t^romont-uy, at the dis- 
tance of sevenly stadia south-west from Alex- 
andiia. 

Chersokksus Taurica, now the Crimea, a 
large p{?ninsula of ancient Europe, lying be- 
tween the Euxine Sea, the l*alus Maolis, and 
t!ie Bosphorus Cirnrneriiis ; extending, accord- 
ing to Sir John Chardin, sixty-one leagues from 
east to west, and about thirty-five from north to 


south ; and joined to the continent by a narrow 
isthmus about a mile broad. In remote times 
it was governed by its own sovereigns. Its most 
ancient inhabitants were the Tauri, or Tauro- 
scythae, as Pliny and Ptolemy call them, and 
from them it derives its appellation. The my- 
thologists refer to these times the first voyage of 
the Greeks into Taurica. In process of time 
that people certainly traded here and founded 
cities. Alithridates, king of Pontus, possessed 
the peninsula; and, it is said, drew from it 
annually a tribute of 220,000 measures of grain 
and 200,000 talents in silver. It was conquered 
by the Ilomaiis, and given by them to the kings 
of Bosphorus. Some of the eastern tribes of 
Asia, known to us by the name of Huns, esta- 
blished themselves here, and many of them re- 
mained till the time of the emperor Julian. It 
afterwards passed to the princes of the family of 
Jenghis khan. The cities of note were Taphra? 
or Taplirus on the isthmus, where Przekop or 
Prf?cop now stands; Chersonesus, or Cherson; 
Theodo.sia, afterwards called Caffa, but now 
known by its ancient name ; Nympliaeum, Lag- 
yra, and ( Jiarax, seated on the Euxine Sea, and 
Panticap?eiim on the Bosphorus. See Crimea. 

Chersonesus Thraci.e, or the Chersonesus 
of Thrace, was a peninsula enclosed on the south 
by the iEgean sea, on the west by the gulf of 
Melas, and on the east by the Hellespont, and 
joined on the nortli to the continent by a nock of 
land, about thirty-seven furlongs broad. In 
fiumcr times it was separated from the continent 
by a w’all, trailed in (ireck ‘ Macronlichos.’ The 
isthmus, connecting with the continent, was, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, thirty-six stadia; according 
to Stribo, 400. The lengtli of th(? islliinus, says 
Herodotus, was 4150 stadia; but Scylax .says that 
it was -too. It contained the following cities, 
viz. Cardea, Agora, Panormus, Alopeconresus, 
Ela ns, Scstus, Madytos, (hssa, ( 'allipulis, bysi- 
inacliia, and Pactye. Tlie Athenians held foi 
some time po.ssession of this peninsula, lly 
Cornelius Nepos, it is said, that at the counsel of 
the oracle of Delphos, they sent hiihfrr Miltiades, 
the son of Cimori, at the lurad of a colony. 
Herodotus tcdls us that the Dolonces, a people 
if Thrace, had possession of this peninsula ; but, 
liaving carried on an unfavorable w'ar witii the 
Absinthians, they sent to consult the oracle. The 
I’vlhian recommended their obtaining a culoiiy 
under the conduct of the first person who od’ered 
them an asylum’. Accordingly, having sent de- 
puties to Atliens, where Pisistratins reigned, they 
were hosjiitably treated by Miltiades, the son of 
(’ypselus, a rich and powerful man in that city. 
Upon their being thus kindly treated, they in- 
formed him what was the opinion of tin? oracle 
which they had consulted. Upon this, Miltiades 
engaged a number of the Athenians to accompany 
him to the Chersonesus, and the Uolunces iin- 
inediately invested him with the sovereign po^^^- 
He began his reign with erecting the wall w nc 
separated this country from the continent, 
his death, he bciiueathed the sovereignty to > 
nephew Stesagoras, who was 4 ^* 1 - 

when this disastrous event occurred, the 1 ‘ 

tides sent Miltiades, the son of Cimon, 
brother of Stesagoras, to uke possession 
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government of the Chersonesus. At len^tli the 
Athenians lost this peninsula; and under the 
of Macedon, after Alexander, it belonged 
to T))race, 

ClIKllT, or CiiERTZ, n. s. From Germ. 
oiwrl-> A kind of flint. 

Flint is most commonly found in form of rodulcs ; 
|)ut it is sometimes found in thin strata:, when it is 
called chert. Woodivard. 

Grind with strong arm the circling eherts betwixt. 
Your pure kaolins and petuntses mixed. Darwin. 

ClIFliT, Pktrosilex, lapis corneus, or the 
hornstein of the Germans, is classed by Cronstadt 
among the silicious earths. See Mineralogy, 
index, and Petros ilex. 

CHERTS fciY, or Chertzey, a market town of 
Surrey, about seven miles west from Kingston 
upon Thames ; and nineteen west by south of 
l.ondon. This is supposed to be the place where 
(\Tsar led his troops first over the Thames, and 
liere is now a fine bridge of freestone throwm 
across the river. The town is governed by a 
bailin', appointed by letters patent from the ex- 
chequer. The principal articles manufactured 
are malt, iron hoops, and brooms. The hundred 
of Cliertsey is exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the high sheriff. The market on Wednesday 
is well supplied with corn, poultry, butchers’- 
irieat, &c. Here is a commodious workhouse, 
an excellent charity-school, and five alms houses. 
The porch-house at (Tiertsey was the place where 
the poet Cowley ended Ids days. 

('Ill'/RIJR, 71 . s. For the substantive, see 
(’iiEiu 'iiirK, adj. > below. The adjectives sig- 
(.'nr/RmuM, r/r/;. j nify angelic or angelical, 
or relating to the cherubim. 

Heavens cherubim, horsed 
t'pon the sightless coursers of the air. 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye. 

That tears sliall drown the wind. Sfuikspeare. 

This fell whore of thino 
Hath in her more, destruction than thy sword. 
For all her cherubim look. Jd. 

T’hy words 

Attentive, a.id with more delighted ear. 

Divine instructor! I have heard, than when 
Cherubick songs by night from neighluturiiig hills 
eriai musick send. Miltons Paradise lAtst. 

When heaven, and angels, earth and earthly things 
Do leave the guilty in their guiltiness — 

\ cherub's voice doth whisper in a child’s. 

There is a shrine within thy little heart. 

Where I will hide, nor hear the trump of doom. 

Maturings Bertram. 
Cherub, a celestial spirit, which by some in- 
genious writers is placed in the heavenly hierar- 
next in order to tJie seraphim. All the 
ffeveral descriptions which the {Scripture gives us 
of the clierubim difl’er from one another; as 
they are described in the shapes nf men, eagles, 
oxen, lions, and in a composition oi all these 
figures put together. The hicroglyphical repre- 
sental'oos, in the embroidery upon the curtains 
«f the Tabernacle, weie called by IVIoses, F.xod. 
cherubim of cunning work. 

CnEiiuB, in Hebrew, is sometimes taken for 
^ calf or ox. Ezekiel describes the fiite of a 
cherub as resembling tlie face of an ox. The 
>vord in Svriac and Cbahlee, signifies to till or 


plough, -which is the proper work of oxen. Bailey 
translates it fulness of knowledge. Grolius says 
that the cherubim were figures like that of a calf. 
Bochart thinks they were more like that of an ox, 
and Spenser is of the same opinion. Clement 
of Alexandria believes, that the Egyptians imi- 
tated the cherubim of the Hebrews in the repre- 
sentations of their sphinxes and hicroglyphical 
animals. I'he late learned Mr. Hutchinson be- 
stowed much labor to illustrate the symbolical 
meaning of the cherubim ; which, however va- 
ried in their appearance, he considered as point- 
ing forth the Trinity in connexion with the 
human nature. See Parkhurst's Lexicon, under 

CHF/RVIL, n. s. T.at char ophy Hum. An 
umbelliferous plant. — Miller. 

CHERVHL, Garden. See Scandix. 

Chervil, Wit.d. See Cii^rophyllum. 

CHE'RUP, V. n. From cheer; perhaps from 
cheer up, corrupted to cherup. To chirp; to 
use a cheerful voice. 

The birds 

Frame to thy song their cheerful cheruping ; 

Or liold their peace fur shame of ihy sweet lays. 

Spenser. 

CHESAPEAKE Bay, an extensive estuary in 
Nortli AincTica, and one of the largest and safest 
in the world. It reaches from 37^ 10' to 39"' 30' 
N. lat., and from 76^^ to 70° 45' VV. long, at its 
broadest part. It is about twelve miles broad at 
the entrance, which is nearly F^.N. E. and S.S.W., 
between (.ape Charles on the north and 
(.’ape Henry oii the south. A sand-hank nearly 
closes the entrance, leaving only a passage for 
the smallest vessels on the side oi' Cape Charles; 
but on that of (.'ape Henry it is broad enough 
and sufficiently deep for ships of the largest size. 
The general breadth of the hay varies from six to 
twenty miles, its extent is about 270, and its 
average depth about nine fathoms. On tlie east- 
ern side it has many fertile islands, and a few 
solitary ones on the western shore. It is remark- 
able, as forming the mouth of several large and 
navigable rivers; as the Siisquehannah, Potomac, 
Rappahannock, York, and James, besides other 
streams of minor importance. There are many 
excellent fisheries in this bay, particularly of 
herrings and slrad ; several thousand barrels being 
annually cured at Potomac and Susquehannah 
rivers, for inland trade and exportation. It 
always abounds with excellent oy.sters and crabs. 
An incredible number of ducks, swans, and 
other fowl, frequent this bay; but it is more 
particularly remarkable for a species of wild 
duck, called canvas-back, admired for the rich- 
nc.ss and delicacy of its flesh, which is entirely 
free from any fishy flavour. It exteiuls through 
part of Virginia and the greater part of Mary- 
land, and is of the utmost advantage in a com- 
mercial view, as it forms the access by water to a 
number of towns, the most considerable of which 
are Baltimore and Annapolis, and to which the 
ship.s can approach even to the very doors to take 
in goods. 

Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal, partly 
in Virginia and partly in North Carolina, con- 
nects C-hesapeake Bay with Albemarle Sound. 
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CHKSELDEN (WiUiam), an eminent anato- there are some remarkably large old oaks, whik 
mist and surgeon, born at Burrow on the Hill, the finest beech trees are found near Alderley. 
in Leicestershire, and decended from an ancient Cheshire is generally flat; there is a moun, 
family in Rutlandshire. He received tlie rudi- tainoiis range on the east, connected with York- 
ments of his professional education at Leicester ; shire and Derbyshire, and tlio country is rather 
and married Miss Deborah Knight, by whom he elevated in the district of Delamere forest and to 
had one daughter. In 1713 ho i)ublished his the south of Altrincham; there is also a bold 
Anatomy of the Human Body, in one volume promontory jutting out on the Mersey near 
8vo ; and in 1723 A Treatise on the High Oj>c- Erodsharn; but four-fifths of the whole county 
ration for the Stone, lie contributed by his scarcely rise more than from 100 to 200 feet 
writings to raise his profession to its present emi- above the level of the sea. The principal rivers 

neuce. His great work entitled (fsteographia that water this county are the Dee, the VVeever 
was published in 1733, and it contains the most and the Mersey, though the latter, as it forms the 
accurate delineations of the human bones in northern boundary, seems equally to belong to 
existence. Tn February 1737 Mr. Cheselden Lancashire. The source of the Dee is in Wales 
was appointed surgeon to Chelsea Hospital. He and, flowing between Denbighshire and 
died at Batli, April 11th, 1752. shire, it runs along the edge of the county to 

CIIESIIAM, a market town of Bucks, on the within five miles of Chester, when it assumes a 
borders of Hertfordshire, twelve miles south-east north-east and north course, till, just on the cast 
of Aylesbury, and twenty-seven west by north of side of that city, it flows west and sniith-vi'est 
J.ondon. It stands in a fertile vale, and consists surrounding it almost like a horse-shoe. It then 
of three streets. The principal manufacture is bends a little to the north through I'lintslure, 
lace, and w’ooden ware. Besides the church, in and, forming an estuary about five mi.es broad 
tlie middle of the town, there arc four meeting- and ten long, it falls into the sea below I’arkgnte. 
I'.ouses, and a charity-school. Market on Wed- The Mersey, in its ])rincipal branch, a|)pc;urs to 
nesday, chiefly for corn. rise in Yorkshire, from which it just skiits Lan- 

CHESIIl RE, a county of England, separated cashirc; passing by Stockport, and receiving 
on the north from Lancashire by the river Mersey, several small streams in its course, it forms the 
and bordering a little on Yorkshire to the north-east, northern boundary, until, below Runcorn, it 
On the east it is bounded by Derbyshire and widens into an estuary longer than tlint of the 
Staft'ord shire, on the south by Shropshire and Dec, though not so wide, and empties itself into 
part of Flintshire, on the west by Denbighshire the Irish Sea near Liverpool. The Weever or 
and another part of I’lintslure, from which it is Waiver rises in the south of Cheshire*, and flow- 
separated by the river Dee; while* the north-west ing dutJ north passes by the towns of ^;nll\vicll 
part of the county, formetl into a peninsula and Nortliwich, whene'O it takes a westerly dirce- 
ahont thirteen! miles long and six bro.ad, by the tion and falls into tin? estuary of the** Mersey 
waters of the Mersey and the Dee, touches upon below Runcorn. This county is also intersected 
the Irish Sea. It is thirty-one mih's broad from by the w.aters of the Dane, tlie Tame, and other 
north to south, and forty-two in length from east smaller streams, which fall into the larger rivers 
to west, exclusive of the peninsula and a narrow in different directions. Besides these there are 
strip of land running u|) to Yorkshire, hi'tween two large canals, one reaching across the county 
I )erhyshire and Lancashire. It contains about from Staflbrdshire to Runcorn, pursuing a course 
1200 sepiute miles, or nearly 700,000 acres, cul- of about thirty miles, and, after liaving passed 
tivated in gn atcr proportion than most other through a tunnel of 1 241 yards long at 1‘reston- 
counties in I'-ngland ; tlie waste land forming not on-lhe-hill, another at .Saltcrslicld .“550 ymlslong, 
tnore tlr.in about l-25th part. It is a county na- and a third near that place of .'>72 yards, it joins 
latine, having a chief justice of its own, anil is the Mersey at Runcorn ; the other, mere to the 
divided into seven hundreds, containing eighty- south, forms a junctiem between tlie waters of die 
six parishes, one city (Chester), twelve consider- Weever and Dee, and opens a coinniniucalion 
rible market towns, vi/. Altrincham, or Altring- between Nanlwieh and Chester There are also 
bam, (’oiigleton, Frodshaui, Knutsford, Maccles- everal small lakes. 

field, Malpas, Middle.wich,IS’antvvi(:h,ISiorihwicli, Cheshire produces coal inconsiderable qiian- 

Saiidbach and Stoekjiort, besides two of less titles in the north-eastern parts and in tlie hundrc' 

note, llaltoii and ( ireat Neston. By the latest of Wirral, where there is a colliery reacoin'g a 
surveys it has hetai y.iid to cnnfaiti 070 villages, mile and three cpiarters under the Hec. Copptb 
d58|ovvnships, and in 1820, 275.000 inhabitants, lead, and cobalt, are also found, but not in great 
of whom tliree-tifths are employed in trade and abuiidanee. The rock salt and salt spiingy?^ 
manufactures, and the res! in agriculture. they form a great part of the trade of tlie ma 

The soil is generally rich, composed of a mix- districts^ deserve more particular notice. 1 
turn of sand and clay; tow.nd; Yorkshire, and is some reason to believe that the 
in a few other jilaces, th ■ surfiic • consists of peat known to the ancient Britons, 'but the 
moss; in the greater jvirt of the forest of Dela- was discovered so recently us tlie 
mere a barren white .sand, or gravi*!, forms the The former are found at depths jjj 

[iredominant soil. This county is not generally twenty to forty yards, in the 
well wooded, though it has- some extensive watered by the rivers Weever and ^ gjxty 
forests, parks, and coppices; oak timber princi- those near the hamlet of that Ymler- 

i>ally abounds, from the best to the most inferior yards dee]); the strongest are found 
quality in Dunham park, near Altrincham, ion. The brine is raised by a steam eni,u ; 
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conveyed through long troughs to the pits; it is 
tlien extracted by heating it in iron pans, from 
twenty to thirty feet scpiare, and about fifteen 
inches deep, a scutn rises to the top wiien it boils 
which is taken off, and the heat of the ii«iuor re- 
duced: having made the steam evaporate as 
niiickly as possible, the salt collects in crystals, 
forming a crust on the surface, which, sinking to 
the bottom, is removed once or twice every twenty- 
four hours. The rock salt is found in different 
strata from twenty-eight to for y-eight yards deep, 
thfi first from fifteen to twenty-one yards thick, 
very hard, and brown, then an immense bed of 
stone, and afterwards another stratum of salt five 
or six yards thick, much purer, and as clear as 
erystal; in some places a third bed is found. It 
is very hard, and it is sometimes necessary to 
blast it with gunpowder. The most extensive 
pit now worked is in the township of Wilton, 
containing an area of nearly two acres, and morn 
than 300 feet deep. It is reckoned that not less 
than 100,000 tons of salt are annually made in 
this county, and more than 300 barges employed 
in conveying it down tlie Mersey to Liverpool, 
where it is re-shipped or kept for refining. The 
duty on this article was formerly very great, and 
the precautions to prevent the evasion of it ama- 
zin;j[ly strict; but it has now been reduced so 
iniicli that salt is sold at not more tluiu oue-sixth 
of tin: price it once brouglit. 

Another great article of trade, in Cheshire, is 
cheese. It is indeed mostly a dairy county, the 
andilo land not being extensive or very produc- 
tive. Tltc dairies arc found wlnwever theni is a 
elavey soil, and nearly 11,500 tons of cheese are 
annually made, of whieh (piantity almost one- 
iialf IS exportefl. l^xcellent potatoes are pro- 
duced near I'rodsham and Altrincham, and in 
great abundance. 

Tlu.s county shares a little in the cotton manu- 
fietory with J.ancashire, especially in those ])arts 
ihat ate contiguous; at Stockport, yiarlicularly, 
tliere are several very large mills. At Alaocles- 
lield andt ongleton there are extensive silk mills; 
alt liusler there are large works for while and 
ifd lead, and some gunpowder i.s made at Thel- 
^vall. Tattning also is carried on very largely in 
the niiddlo and lower parts. 

fhe number of inhabitants we have stated ; 
‘Cl 13i5 the ])Oor rates paid in this county 
mnounted to more than £125,000. The female 
pe])uIatioii generally cxi'ceds that of the male 
ui the proportion of twenty-three to twenty-two. 

Cheshire, previously to the arrival of the Ho- 
mans, was inliabited by the I 'ornavii, or Carnabii, 
und it continued to bear their name, the origin 
which is altogether uncertain, until the decline 
'il the Uomau empire; for some of the troops of 
iiifsa people settled under the latter emperors, 
•‘ml, as they were a martini people, the ILmaiis 
^ilways kept strong garrisons in their territories. 
Keep tliem i»i awe. This county was in- 
‘duded ’ll the Roman division FlaviaC'a-sariens’s; 
''hen that people finally doparted, it reverted to 
Ihiions, who kept po.ssossion of it till about 
I m year G07, when it wa.s comp le red by Ktlicl- 
Y t . ‘d’ Lernicia, who defeated lirociunacl 

scuhroc near Chester. The Mercians afier- 
"'ards conquered and hold it al)out 200 year»i. 


when the Danes got possession of it, but held it 
only a few years, for king Alfred, A. D. 877, 
conquered them and made Cheshire a province 
of the West Saxon kingdom, appointing Ethel- 
dred duke or govei nor. The family of Etheldred 
held their dignity for six generations, when (Ca- 
nute the Dane dispossessed them, and committed 
the government to the earls of Cluister, three only 
of whom enjoyed it, as, in conse([U( nee of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and his Normans subduing 
England, the Saxon nobility ended. William 
erected tlie county into a palatinate, and gave it 
to liis nephew Hugh Lupus, to whom he granted 
the same authority in it that he himself held in 
the rest of the kingdom. This power continued 
in the family of laipus until the reign of Henry 
111., when the seventh earl of the Norman line 
dying without i.ssue, Henry took the earldom 
into his own hands, and bestowed it on his son, 
who did not lake the title, but conferred it on 
Edward of Caernarvon, his son ; and ever since 
the eldest sons of the kings of England have 
always been earls of t,Uiester, The unbounded 
power of the palatinates was at last reduced by 
llemy \’lll. All cases of crimes, however, ex- 
cept error, foreign pleas and foreign vouc.hor, 
and high treason, are still determined within 
the shire. Cheshire sends four members to 
parliament, two for the city and two for tlie 
county. 

('ll ESIL Rank, a remarkable bank of pebbles, 
extending on the coast of the comity of Dorset, 
from the isle of I’ortland to the mainland at 
Abhotsbury, about seventeen miles in length, and 
in some plates nearly a qumler of a mile in 
breadth. It is one of the largest ridges of peb- 
bles known. The stones are of the size of an 
egg, or larger, near I’orlland, and gradually di- 
minish tovvard.s Abhotsbury, to tlie size of large 
shot. 

CHESNE (Andrew Du), styled the father of 
French history, was born in 1584. He wrote, — 
1. A History of the Lopes. 2. A History of 
F.ngland. 3. An Enquiry into the Antii^nilies of 
the Towns of Eram e. 4. A History of the Car- 
dinals. 5. A llibliolhoea of the Authois who 
have written the History and 'fopography of 
France, &c. He was crushed to death by a cart, 
in going from Lari.s to his country house at \Tr- 
riere, in 1640. 

CHF/SLIL, n. s. A small vermin, that lies 
under stones or tiles. 

CHESTNUT. See Faous 
CHESS, 71. s. ■\ Sans, and Hind, efta- 
C II ess- no ART), 71. s. the four bodies; 

(hiEss-MAN, 71. s. f Arab, and IVrs. sha- 
CiiF.ss-PLAYEH, 71. s, ) ; Ital. .s( </ae ; Fr. 

echca:. Mr. Thomson observes of the ap|)clla- 
tion of this intricate game, that in Europe it seems 
to have been confounded with Arabic shekhy I’ers . 
shafij Span, ao/tvc, a king, a chief, because the 
i.ssue of tlie game depend.s on a piece so called 
in the F.ast. 

At chesse with me she gan to play ; 

With hire false draughtos ful divers, 

She state on me and toke my fees ; 

« * V 

Therewith Fortune ysayd : choke here 

Alii ‘ mute,’ in »he myd poyut of the chcckcrc. 
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With a paun^ •rrant. Alas! 

Ful crafty cr to play she was 

Than Athalus, that made the game. 

First of the chease ; so was his name. 

Chaucer's Boke of the Ttuchesse. 

William the Conqueror, in his younger ycares, 
playing at chesse with the prince of France (Dauphino 
was not annexed to that crown in those dayes), losing 
a mate, knocked the chess-board about hi.s pate, which 
was a cause afterward of much enmity between them. 

Burton. Anat. Mel. 

CiiKSS, an ingenious and scientific game* 
played in Europe by two persons, on a square 
board, containing sixty-four rectangular chequers, 
alternately black arnl white. It is not in the 
slightest degree dependent on chance, and there 
is, perhaps, no game of such high antiquity, and 
such general practice ; it being not confined to 
Europe only, but being played in every part of 
Asia, although with several important variations. 
That this game is of oriental origin there can be 
no doubt ; but the honor of the invention has 
long been a subject of dispute among several 
eastern nations. ISir William Jones, in a la- 
borious treatise on this subject, adjudges tlie pre- 
ference decidedly to llindostan; the rules of 
chess being mentioned in their oldest law books, 
and it having been a. common game in that 
country lime immemorial. It is there called 
c;hatiir;iji (the four kings) being played with 
four sets of men, and is said to have been the 
invention of llavan, king of Ceylon, in order to 
amuse himself with a representation of a cam- 
paign, when his metropolis was cIo.sely besieged 
by Kama, about the year of the world 1500. 
The honorable Mr. Daincs Harrington, in a 
})aper published in the Archicologia, and Mr. 
Eyles Irwin, in a letter to tlic Irish Academy, 
1793, adv()cato the opinion that China was the 
nation that first produced this game; in support 
of which proposition Mr. Irwin brings for- 
ward the M. S. of a (diinese mandarin, giving 
ra account of the invention by iJaiising, a 
gi iit ral of that country, in order to amuse and 
quiet his troops, who were unruly in their winter 
quarters. Hut as this is dated the :j70th year 
lifter Confucius, about 172 years before Christ, 
the Brahmin account lias at all events the ])ri- 
ority. But, as the common European method 
of playing will be probably most interesting to 
our readers, we shall first endeavour to give a sketcli 
of that game, and then proceed to notice the Hindu, 
(diinese, and 1‘ersian methods; these being the 
principal varieties, although caprice has at <lif- 
ferent times adopted several minor distinctions. 

The J^UllOl*EA^ (.Evmk.— -Each player has 
sixteen men, which are c»dored ' lack and white, 
red and white, or other differing colors, for the 
sake of distinction, and ranged at opposite ends 
on the first two lines o*' the hoard, which is 
phiCi’d with liie white corner to ihc right hand. 
Of the pieces eight are tertni;<l dignified, and 
have the power of retrograding ; these are the 
king, the queen, two bishops, two knights, and 
two looks or castles ; the other eight can never 
retreat, and are called pawn.s.' Jn order to place 
tile men rightly on the hoard, let the white, red., 
or dark tpieen he set on her own coin:, in the 
first line, on the fourth square from the corner : 


the king pext her, in the fourth square from tV 
opposite comer : the bishops one on each sid^ 
of the king and queen : the knights one on each 
side, next the bishops ; and the rooks next ih? 
knights, in the corner squares of the board. The 
eight pawns are to be set on the eight squares of 
the second line. Tlie rook on the king’s side is 
called the king’s rook, that on the queen’s side the 
queen’s rook, and the same with the bishops and 
knights. Each pawn also takes its name from 
the piece before which it is placed, as the pawn 
in front of the king’s bishop is called the kind’s 
bishop’s pawn. 

The King, the Hindu llaja or Meng, the 
Chinese Choohong (generalissimo), and the Per- 
sian Shall, is the leader of the board, and from 
the principles of the game is invaluable, 
for the purposes of attack and defence, supposini; 
the pawn to be worth two, he is worth but six 
and a half proportionally. He can move in all 
directions, but only one square at a time, except 
in castling or closctting, as it is called, which 
can be effected only once in the game. It is 
done in a single move, by leaping the king arid 
rook, either on his own side or that of the queen, 
one over the other, and placing them in, any of 
the intermediate squares, including their own. 
But the king cannot castle if any other piece or 
jiawn be betxveen hiin.self and the rook, or if 
any of the squares over which he has to leap be 
covered or guarded by an adverse piece, nor if 
either he or the rook have made any move before. 
It is in general better to make this move on tlio 
king’s .side rather than the queen’s, as by that 
means the adversary will not have so many dis- 
engaged pawtes to attack the jiosilion. Tlos 
move, however, can never be made to cover au 
actual check. The king can lake any piece in a 
.square next himself, which lui jx rfiirms by nioviri!; 
the piece off the board and putting himself in its 
place. But he may not ;ipproach the opposite 
king by one square, nor move into any ]iositioii 
where he could, if a common piece, he taken. 
W hen the adverse king is placeil ininiodiafcly 
under attack by any piece or jiawn, llic player is 
to give him notice of it, by saying ‘ clivck, 
schack (king) by which he is warned to defend 
him.sclf, either by removing out of chi.'ck or by 
covering himsidf with one of his own pieces, or 
by taking that wliicli as.saults him : if he can do 
neither of thestr he is check mated, schack maat, 
(the king is weary) and lo.ses the game. 

(,iui.LN,the Hindu itianlri (prime minister,, 
the (3iinese sou, and the Persian ierz (vizier), 
the second piece, and its projiornonal viiluo 
23]. The queen can move all over the I’oanl 
(if the road is open) in the same directions as in 
king, thus combining the moves of bishop an 
rook. She lakes in the .same manner as .sh 
moves, and, when she is in danger, it is custoinar^ 
among most players to call ^heck, leaving i*- 
option of moving or not with the other 

The Bthiiop, the Hindu llasli, 
(elephant), the (’hinese Tehong, ahfi ‘ i 
Fil Pil, is valued at oa. This piece movey 
takes oblitiuely, always on the squares o 
same color, as that on which »t first stoex , • 
is not limited to any number ol square 
road is open. 
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The Knight, the Hindu Aswa (horse), the 
Chinese Mai, and Persian Asp, is valued at about 
the proportion of 10. The move of the knight 
is quite distinct, and peculiar to himself, leaping 
over any of the other pieces, whether his own or 
the adversary’s, in an oblique manner, from black 
to white, and from white to black, going, as it 
were, two squares, one as the rook, and the 
other as the bishop, or the first as the bishop, 
and the other as the rook. The great ad- 
vantage of this piece is his leaping over the men 
in sucli a manner that his check cannot be co- 
vered, and that he can change from one color to 
another, so as to be useful in any part of the 
board, being able to rim over all the squares, 
without touching any twice, in sixty-four leaps. 
For these reasons it is generally preferred to the 
bishop, although some rather choose the bishop, 
on account of his longer reach. 

The Rook, the Hindu Ratha (a car), the Chi- 
nese Tche, and the Persian Rukh, is vulncd at 
15, to the knight’s 10, and moves in straight 
lines, parallel to the sides or ends of the board, 
and can take at any distance, provided that the 
intermediate squares are not occupied. 

The Pawns, the Hindu Padati (foot soldier), 
the Chinese Paoo (artillery), and the l*ersian 
Peaday, are eight in number. Tbeir distinct 
value is as two, to the rook’s fifteen, and their 
move is always directly forward, one square at a 
time, except at the onset, wdien tliey move two at 
once. Rut in making a capture they Uike the 
enemy obliquely, and not in front; for ex- 
ample, the (pieen’s pawn cannot take the one in 
fiont of it ; but one on either the king’s or queen’s 
bishop’s file. A pawn getting to the head of the board 
upon the first line of the enemy, is styled going 
to queen, in which case it may be exchanged for 
any one of the pieces lost in the course of the 
game , and the piece chosen must be placed on 
the square at which the pawn had arrived. It 
should be observed, that several pieces diminish 
i» force towards the end of the game, as the 
bishop and the knights, and others increase, as 
the rook and tlie pawn, which can more easily 
checkmate. 

If the king should not be in chock, but yet 
so situated that ho cannot be moved without 
placing himself in check, and has no other piece 

the board which can be played, this is called a 
stale mate, and is in Italy justly deemed a drawn 
or even game, but in England, France, and 
Rprinany, the king so placed is tlie winner. 

Mr. Twiss mentions a small treatise on chess, 
about 400 years old ; at the end of which is a 
representation of a rountl chess board, with 
airertions for placing the men u]>on it. The 
ooard is divided in tlie 64 parts b\ four concen- 
tric circles, each divided into IG parts. Number 
I is placed in the outermost circle ; imiubcr 
'n the third circle counting inwards, in the divi- 
sion to ihe right hand of the former ; numher 3 

placi.d in the outermost circle, in the division 
to the right hand of 2 ; 4 in the third circle, 
counting inwarus to the right hand of three; 
irnd thus alternately from the first to the third, 
®®d from the third to the first circle, till the 
round is completed by 16 on the third circle to 
'he left hand of 1 . Numher 17 is then placed 
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on the division of the innermost circle to the 
right hand of 1 ; 18 on the second circle counting 
inwards, to the right hand of 17 ; and thus alter- 
nately from the fourth to the second, and from 
the second to the fourth circles, until the round 
is completed by 32, directly below number 1. 
Number 33 then is placed on the third circle, 
directly to the right hand of numher 2 ; 34 on 
the fourth circle, to the right hand of 4 ; and thus 
alternately between the third and fourtli circles, 
until the round is again completed by 48 on the 
fourth circle, directly below number 33. The 
numbers are now placed in a retrograde manner ; 
50 on the outer circle in that division immediately 
to the right hand of 1 ; 51 on the tliird circle to 
to tlie left hand of 2 ; and directly below number 
32 ; 52 is then plaeeil on the outer circle, im- 
mediately on the left hand of 1 ; 53 on the third 
circle directly to the left hand of 16; and thus 
alternately on the first and third circles, until the 
last ground is completed by 64 between the 
number 3 and 5. ( hi this round chess-hoard, 

supposing the black king to be placed in number 
48 on the fourth circle, the queen stands on 
number 17 at his h?ft hand ; the bishopis in 33 
and 2; the knights 18 and 47; the castles in 3 
and 20; the pawns on 19, 4, 49, 64, and Kq 51, 
32, 1. Tlie while king will then stand in 25, 
opposite to the black rpicen ; the white queen in 
4o opposite to the black king, and so on. In 
playing on a board of this kind, it will he found 
that the power of the castle is double to that in 
the common game, and that of the bishop only 
one half ; the former having 16 squares to range 
in, and the last only 4. The king can castle only 
one way ; and it is very difficult to bring the 
game to a conclusion. 

The principal laws of the game are as follow’s : 
1. The first move is decided by lot, and the move 
is afterward alternate. 2. If any one touch a 
piece without saying ‘ I adjust,’ or something to 
explain his intention, he must move it, if pos- 
sible ; if not, the king ; but if that is not possible, 
no forfeit can be demanded. 3. Tf a player 
touch one of his adversary’s pieces, he must take 
it if he can ; if not, move his king as before. 
4. A piece once quilted cannot be recalled ; but 
as long as the player has his hand on it, he may 
alter his move with the same piece. 5. If any 
one makes a false move, he must play his king, 
hut no false move can be recalled after the ad- 
versary has moved. 6. Tf a chock be given 
without warning, the player is not obliged to 
cover it, but if tlie other at the next turn should 
move some other piece, and call check, both 
moves must he recalled, and the king placed in 
safety. 7. If any one attempt to castle, when 
by the rules of the game, he cannot, he may he 
made to move either the rook or the king, at the 
pleasure of his opponent. 8. At all conclusions 
of games, when a player seems not to know liow 
to give the difficult mates, fifty moves are ap- 
pointed for the end of the game, which being 
past, it is a drawn game. Difiicult check-mate.s 
are a knight and bishop, or two bishops against 
a king ; a rook and bishop against a rook, and 
a queen against a bishop and knight. A single 
pawn cannot win if the adversary’s king is opposed 
to it ; but, if its own king is placed before it, then 
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the pawn may win. Two pawns against one frequent exchanges of pieces as he can. 'pli 
must win in most cases ; but the player, pos- advantage of a passed pawn is this : if the playg^ 
iessing the two, should avoid exchanging one of and his adversary have each three pawns upoi^ 
them for his adversary’s pawn. A pawn, with the board, and no piece, and the player has one 
any piece, must win in every case, except with a of his pawns on one side of the board, and ihe 
bishop, when the pawn is on a rook’s tile, and other two on the other side, and the adversary’.. 
the bishop does not command the sqxiarc where three pawns are opposite to the player’s tW) 
the pawn must go to (pieen. Two knights, pawns, he should march with his king as soon a, 
without any other man, cannot give check- he can, and take tlie adversary’s pawns : jf th,. 
mate. Tw'o bishops may win. A knight, with a adversary goes wiili his king to support them 
bishop, may win. A rook against either a knight the player should go on to queen with his siiu it! 
or a bishop makes a drawn game ; as also does pawns ; and tlien, if tl»e adversary goes to liindir 
a rook and a knight against a rook. A rook with him, he should take the adversary’s pawns, ;iiuj 
a bishop against a rook may win. A rook with move the others to queen. When the game is 
either a bishop or a knight against a queen make near finished, each party having only three or 
a drawn game. A queen against a bishop and four pawns on each side of the board, the kin -s 
a knight may win. A queen against a rook with must endeavour to gain the move in order to wn, 
two pawns makes a drawn game. A rook against the game, h'or instance, when the player briiur.,- 
cither a bishop or a knight witli two pawns may his king opposite to the adversary’s witli otii^y 
make a drawn game. one srpiaie between, he will gain the move, ff 

We shall now proceed to give a few general the player has greatly the disadvantage of tlu- 
maxims, for the advice of persons but slightly game, having only his queen left in play, ami lus 
acquainted with the game. To begin the game, king happens to be in a position to win, us abovf 
the pawns must be moved before the pieces, and mentioned, ho, should kee]) giving check to the 
afterwards the pieces must bebrought out tosupjwrt adversary’s king, always taking care not to clieck 
them. The king’s and queen’s pawns should be him where he can interpose any of bis. pieces 
moved first, that the game may be well opened ; that make the stale ; by so doitig In; will ut last 
the pieces must not 1)0 played out early in the force the adversary to take his (|ueen, and then 
game, because the player may thereby lose his he will win the game by being in a stalc-nuitc. 
moves. It is preferable to move the pawns. We shall now notice the Hindu, (Chinese, am! 
in general, as tar as the centre at the first move, Persian varieties of this interesting game. Ot 
as it allows more room for the atlvance of the these we treat first of the Hindu, as it has app.i- 
heavier pieces, llie queen should never stand rently the best rlainis to originality, 
in such a manner before the king, that the The Hindu (b\Mr, varies principally from 
adversary, by bringing a rook or bishop, could ours in having four distinct armies and kin';s 

check the king if she were not there; as it might each army composed of half the number of men 

occasion the loss of the queen. The adversary’s usually employed, ami the boat or ear which uc- 
knight should never be sutfered to check the king cupies tlie place of our castle has the power i»f a 
and queen, or king and rook, or queen and rook, bishop limited to twoche<piers, and thep iwn takes 
or the two rooks at the same time ; especially if the rank of that piece, aiul no other, into whose 
the knight is jiroperly guarded ; because, in the stjuare he moves in the rear line of the enemy. T ) 
two first cases, the king being forced to go out determine the moves <liee arc made use of, when 
of check, the queen or the rook must be lo.st ; a cin<|uc: is thrown the king or a pawn musl bt.' 
and, in the two last cases, a rook must lie lost at inoveti, if a qualre the elephant (our tpieen), if 
least for a worst piece. The player should take a trois the knight, and if a deuce the l)oat. ibc 
care that no guarded paw n of the adversary ’.s king, elephant, and knight, slay but cannot beslain. 
fork two of his pieces. As soon as the kings The hixksi: Oame varies principally troiu 
have castled on aiflerent sides of the board, the the others, in that there is a river running throngh 
pawns on that side of the board should be ad- the centre of the board, which tlie elcphanb 
vanced upon the adversary’s king, ami the |)icces, (bishoj)s) never cross, and there is a fori, beyon l 
especially the queen and rook, should be brought the limits of which the king never move.s. Jli‘‘r'^ 
to support them ; ami the tlirce pawns belonging are also two pieces called paoo or rocket-nieii. 
to the king that is castled must not be moved. The paoo can move the whole range ot botii 
The more moves a player can have in ambicscade, sections direct, transverse, or retrograde, like tne 
the better ; that is lo say, the queen, bishop, or Kiiglish castle, and if any of the adversaiy s 
rook, is to be placed behind a j.a'.vii or a piece j)ieccs or pawns intervene in the direct line, i<* 

in such a position, that, upon plaving that ]>awu takes the one immediately in the rear ot it 

or piece a check is discovered upon the adver- Kxcc[»t that the king is sujiported by two !>on.s 
sary’sking, by wliich means a juece of some ad- instead of a (piecn, the game is in other respec s 
vantage is often gained. An u.lerior piece should like ours. • in 

never be guarded with i superor, when a pawn 'The Pfrsian Gamk is but a slight varmtioni^^ 
could answer itie same purpose: for this reieson, princi])le from the Vairopean, the ^ . 

the superior piece may remain out of play; ference being in the move of the ferz (our 

neither should a pawn be guardcfl with a piece, which, on the opening of the game, j jjt 

when a pawn would do as well. A well sup- step direct in front, his pawn 
ported pawn that is passed often costs the ad- the same time, in order, it is said, to j |jg 

versary a piece; and when a pawn or any other regulate the motions of the army; after 
advantage is gained, without endangering the can only move diagonally) one step at a i ? 
loss of the move, the player should make as advance or retreat. 
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There are several minor variations in diflerent 
countries, as for instance the queen ims in Russia 
the move of the knight, but too trifling and ar- 
bitrary to deserve much attention. The principal 
English writer on Chess is Philidor, 1749 and 
1822. Sarratt has also published a valuable work 
on this game. 

We conclude with tlic Morals of* Chess by the 
celebrated Franklin, whose knowledge of 
this game introduced him to many of his most 
distinguished political friends. ‘ The game of 
ihessis not merely an idle amusement. Several 
very valuable qualities of the mind, useful in 
tho course of human life, are to he aetjuired or 
strengthened by it, so as to become liabits, ready 
on ail occasions. I"or life is a kind of chess, 
jn which we have often points to gain, and com- 
petitors or adversaries to contend with, and in 
which there is a vast variety of good ami evil 
events, that are, in some degree, the efl'cets of 
prudence or the want of it. JJy playing at chess 
then, we may learn, 

1. ‘Foresight, which looks a I'ltle into futu- 
rity, and considers the consequences that may 
attend an action : for it is continually occurring 
to the player, ‘ If I move this piece, wiiat will 
be the advantage of my new situation ? What 
use can my adversary make of it to annoy me ? 
What other moves can I make to support it, and 
to defend myself from his attacks i' 

2. ‘ (arcLimspection, which surveys the whole 
chess-board, or scetJO of action ; the relations of 
the several pieces and situations, the dangers 
tliey are respectively exposetl to, the several pos- 
sibilities of their aiding (!ach other, tho prol)ahi- 
lilios that the adversary may take this or tliat 
move, and attack this or the other piece, and 
what diflerent means can be used to avoid his 
stroke, 01 turn its consequences against him. 

8. ‘ ( 'autioii, not to make our moves too 
hiisiily. This liabit is best acquired by observing 
strictly the laws of the game ; such as ‘ If you 
touch a piece, you must move it somewhere; if 
you set it down, you must let it stand:’ and it 
iS theri fore best that these rules should be ob- 
f^oived, as the game thereby becomes more the 
tuiage of human life, and jrarticiilarly of war; 
Jii which, if you have incautiously put yourself 
into a bad and dangerous position, you cannot 
obtain your enemy’s leave to withdraw your 
troops, and pd.ice them more securely, but you 
ttiiist abide all the consequences of your raslincss. 

( IIKST, w. s. Kirrr); (ait. cista ; (Jolh. kist ; 
Per. kisti; Sax. cyst. A case, to contain any 
jbing ; a box ; a cotli r ; the cavity of tho breast, 
kihests, of whatever (h>s( ; iption, derive their 
name from their capacity of containing. 

He will R, (jk thorn on my word: noithiT press, 
r^Mrunk, wt>ll, vault, h’lt hr hath an aKstrart foi 
^ rcinomhrance of suoh jilar.-s. Nuikspran'. 

Su('b as have round facc.s, or broad cnests, t>r hhonl- 
^-rs. bra ■ seldom or never long ucoks. Browne. 

flat more have been by avju-ice oppn'st, 

bcapa (if luoue \ crowded in the efu’st Dryden. 
He (iescril)es anolbcM* by the largennss of his chest, 
breadth of his sliouldcrs. 

Pope's XoU's OH the Iliad. 

'Phorax. Sc'* An atom v . 
vlihiSrEiR, sometimes called West Chester, 


a city ill England, tlie capital of the county of 
Cheshire, is situated on the western side, not far 
from the borders of Flintshire, and south of the 
peninsula formed by the estuaries of the Dee and 
the Mersey. It is 183 miles from London, and 
eighteen from the sea. Long. 3® ‘S W., lat. 5.3'' 
16' N. It is a very ancient city, some antiejuaries 
asserting that it was founded by Magus, the 
grandson of .faphet, 240 years after the flood, 
and from him wa.s known by the name iN iomagus! 
It was afterwards called Caer-leon, and by the 
Romans (.’estria, from a camp they liad fixed 
there, and this very probably originate*! its 
present name. Some very stately remains, found 
in the vaults an<l cellars under this city, also 
serve to show the greatness of the Roman power 
here. Us form is square, with four principal 
streets, running towards the four cardinal points, 
called Eastgate, Northgate, Watergate, and 
Hridge streets, and a number of smaller ones 
forming right angles with them. Its walls are 
entire and surround it on all sides, rising in 
beautiful arches over the great streets and att’oid- 
ing a delightful promenade for the inhabitants, 
with a most commanding prospect of tlie ad ja- 
cent country. It has been the see of a bi.sh<.)p 
since the end of the seventh century, and belongs 
to the province of York; it contains a cathedral, 
and seven parish churches within the walks, ami 
one beyond them. Anciently it was a part of 
the bishopric of Litchfield ; but on the destruc- 
tion of the inouasteriis, in the reign of Henry VI 1 1. 
it was made a dislinc* bishopric, and endowed 
with the revenues of the abbey of Bencilictines. 
Its churches, ])arlicularly St. Mary’s, contain 
many ancient monuments. In the days of king 
Arthur it was a celebrated school for philosophy 
and the learned languages ; several llritish and 
Saxon kings were erowneil here, and it is said 
that Henry IV. emperor of (ierinany, who mar- 
ried Maude the graudaughter to William the 
Conqueror, lived as a hermit at Chester, un- 
known ; but discovered himself near his death, 
and was buried here. The principal streets ap- 
pear to have been excavated, as Mr Emiuant 
says, out of the earth, and sunk several feet below 
the surface ; rows oi shops run along the sides of 
them in the central and higher parts of the city ; 
tho houses have galleries or piazzas before them 
and frequently under the upper stories, at tlie 
backs of whicli the principal shops are ranged, 
and under these covered ways tlie inhabitants 
may walk almost over the town, sheltered both 
from the sun and the rain. The old Castle has 
been Uiken down^Hiul a new city gaol erected, 
with a fine entrance, on tho model of the Acro- 
polis at Athens, introducing to a noble and ex- 
tensive area, on one side of which is a barrack 
for 120 men, on the other an arsenal with 27,000 
.stand of arms, and in the front the shire-hall, the 
portico of which is supported by twelve pillars, 
each tweiity-two fecU high and thirty-seven 
inches in diameter. The hall itself forms a sena- 
circle forty-four feet high, eighty feet in diameter, 
and fifty feet wide ; the roof being supported hy 
twelve pillars of the Ionic order. In tlie con- 
struction of the prison great attention has been 
paid to the health and classification of the pri- 
.soners. It is a royal fortress The abbey court 
forms a pleasant square, on one side of which 
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stands the bishop^s palace. Adjoining to this 
the market-place, where a cross stands which is 
thought to be the site of the Roman Pretorium, 
and here was once held every year a bull-bait at 
wliich the mayor and corporation used to attend. 
There are several chapels and meeting-houses 
for dissenters of different denominations, Wes- 
leyan Methodists, Lady Huntingdon’s connec- 
tion, Welsh Methodists, Independents, Baptists, 
Quakers, Unitarians, and Roman Catholics. Jt 
has two public libraries, and an elegant news- 
room ; a blue coat school for thirty-five boys, and 
another for girls; and about thirty alms-houses 
in dilierent parts of the city, some of them well 
endowed. The munificence of the present earl 
Grosvenor and his lady has lately added to 
the means of general instruction, by the erection 
of' a building in which *100 hoys and the same 
number of girls are educated at their sole ex- 
pense. (diester maintains its ancient reputation 
for education, no place abounding more in respect- 
able private seminaries and establishments, for 
both sexes. Several causes may have contributed 
to this ; such us the great salubrity of the air, 
which is so conducive to health that it is sai<) 
only one in forty die annually, whereas the 
average of other ]daces, both at home and in fo- 
reign parts, would be about one in twenty-five ; 
its convenient vicinity to the principality and 
the sister kingdom ; and the great number ot 
literary and scientific men, particularly of the 
clergy, that are found here. The city is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, two sherifl’s, twenty-four 
aldermen and forty common-council-men. The 
only manufacture of :my extent is that of gloves, 
made in vast quantities by women. The leail- 
works liave, however, of late years increased 
considerably, and the metal here undergoes 
almost every process ; it is rolled out to any 
thickness required, drawn into pipes of every 
bore, cast into shot of all sizes, converted into 
white lead, red lead, litharge, &.c. ; employing 
a great iiumher of workmen, and very powerful 
steam-engines. The population is estimated at 
upwards of 15,000. Chester has two market 
days, Wednesday and Saturday, and three groat 
fairs, lasting a week each, commencing Feb. 24tli, 
July 5th and Oct. lOih, resorted to by manufactu- 
rers and tradesmen from ail parts : the goods, 
chiefly woollen and linen cloths, being exposed 
for sale under the rows fronting the shops, or in 
spacious halls erected for the purpose. The 
river Dee surrounds the city nearly in a semi- 
circle, floyying under a substantial old bridge, 
but which is inconvenienll)&t narrow, on the 
south, and a more modern erf ciion on the west, 
and turning a little to the noith, till it takes a 
W. N. W. course towards the sea. On tlie west 
side is situated the race ground, a fine plain, from 
which the whole extent oi the course can ho 
easily viewed. - This t.ity sends two members to 
parliament. 

Chester, a coupfy of South Carolina, in 
Pinkney district; hi' the north-west part of the 
State ; with a town of the same name, bounded 
04 the east by Camden district ; on the north by 
York county; on. the west by Union; and on 
the south by Fairfield county, in Camden dis- 
trict. It is forty miles from east to west, and 
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twenty-three from north to south, and contain 
nearly 10,000 white inhabitants, and more tha 
4000 negro slaves, with only thirty-six fie 
blacks. It is well watered by the Wattercf 
Broad, and Tiger rivers, llie lands are rid 
and well cultivated. 

CHF..STF 11 , a navigable river of the lJnite( 
States, in the eastern shore of Maryland. Hjsif,, 
ill New Castle county, in the State of Oelawan- 
it runs nearly west for about fifteen miles imi 
thence winding south-west by south, falls ipt, 
the Cliesapeake on the north-east side of Ken 
island, about ten miles north-west of Chester ii 
the same state. ’ 

Chester, a post town of Maryland, and tli 
capital of Kent county, on the west sirle of tli 
(’hester, about, fourteen miles from itsconfiueiu 
with the Chesapeake. It contains a church, col 
lege, jail, and court house. The college is name( 
Washington, and was incorporated in 17K2. 1 
is supported liy a permanent fund, estahlisliedlr 
law. This town is thirty-seven miles north (i 
Easton, sixty-six east by south of Baltimore, am 
seventy-seven south-west of I’hiladelphia. 

(’hester, a township of New Hampshire, M:i> 
sachuselts, situate in llockingham county; on tli 
south side of a small creek. It is eoinpacth 
built, and has a congregational church. Tin 
town was incorporated iu 1722. It is six inih- 
north of Londonderry ; thirty W. S. W. of Ports 
mouth ; and 304 north-east of Philadelphia, am 
has more than 1100 inhahitants. 

Chester, a populous and well cultivatu 
county of I’ennsylvania, forty-five miles lom 
and thirty broad. It is bounded on the ikkiI 
by Berks, on the north-east by Montgomery, oi 
the south-east by Delaware county, and part o 
the State of Delaware ; on the south-west ami 
west by Lancaster; and on the south by (’eci 
county, in the state of Maryland, It is Hivided 
into thirty-three townships. In the iiorthe.r 
parts are mines of iron ore ; and great quautilir; 
of bar iron are inamifiictured annually. Its po|u 
lation consists of more than 41,000 whites, iiearl) 
3000 free colored people, and only seven slaus 

(Tiestfr, or West (’hester, a po.st town o 
Pennsylvania, and capital of the county. It i; 
situateil on the north-west side of the Delaware 
fifteen miles south-west of Philadelphia. It i; 
built on a regular plan, and has a jail and a court 
house, where quarterly courts are held. Uu 
population exceeds 1000. This town is remarka 
ble for being the place where the first coloiua 
assembly was convened, on the 4th December 
1682. It was incor])orated by an act of the a*, 
sembly, in December 1795, and is governed 
two burgesses, one high constable, a town tier 
and three assistants 

Chester, a river of West Florida, falling in < 
Vensacola Bay. ^ . 

(Jhesteu, West, a comity of New lof 

bounded on the north by Duchess county , oi 

the east by the state of Connecticut ; on 
south by Long Island Sound, and New 
county; on the west by the Hudson, whici 
riarates it from Orange county and the 
New .lersey. It is divideil into twenty-one 
ship.s, and contains 22,584 free inhabitaii s. 
1.419 slaves. Bedford is the chief town. 
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CiimEB. See Castou. 

Chester-i-e-Street, or Chester in th* 
Street, the Cuneacestre of the Saxons, a small 
thoronghiare town between Newcastle and Dur- 
ham, with a iiood church and fine spire. In the 
time of the Saxons, this place was greatly re- 
spected on account of the relics of St. Cuthbert, 
deposited in it, by bishop Eiirdulf, for fear of the 
Danes, who then, about A. D. 884, ravaged the 
country. His shrine became afterwards an object 
of great devotion. Along with the remains of 
St. Cuthbert, the bishopric of Lindesfarn was re- 
moved here, and endowed with all the lands be- 
tween the Tyne and the Were, comprehending 
the present county of Durham. The inhabitants 
Imd great privileges, and were free from military 
duty, except that of defending the body of their 
saint. Chester may be eonsiderecl as the parent 
of the see of Durham ; for when the saint’s relics 
were removed thither, in 995, the see followed 
them. Bishop Beke, in 1286, in honor of that 
saint, made the church collegiate ; established a 
dean and suitable ecclesiastics ; and, among 
other privileges, gave the dean a riglit of fishing 
on the Were, with the tythesof fisli. This town 
is five miles north of Durham. 

CHESTERFIELD, a district of South Caro- 
lina, United States, not far from North Carolina, 
in the district of Cheraws. It comprehends an 
area of about 850 square miles, and contains a 
population of nearly 4500 whites, more than 
.2000 slaves, and about 170 free blacks. 

Chesterfield, a populous county of Virginia, 
United States, not quite so largo as the former, 
his hounded on the north by James River, and 
tin the .south by the river Appomattox ; and con- 
tains a jiopulation exceeding 18,000, of whom 
nearly half are slaves. 

Chester FIELD, a market town of England, 
in Derbyshire, the second in the county, 
pleasantly situated on a hill between the Iber 
and the Rother. It was made a free borough 
hy king John; and in 1294 first had the privi- 
lege of a guild of merchants. It is governed hy 
a mayor, six aldermen, six brethren, and twelve 
burgesses, and it gives the title of earl to the fa- 
mily of Stanhope. It is very populous, and has 
a considerable market for corn, and other com- 
modities ; with stocking and caqiet manufacto- 
ries ; a silk and cotton mill, and several potteries, 
and large iron foundries. The neighbourhooil 
pioduces great plenty of coal andiron; and vast 
quantities of lead are sent hence by a canal, 
which joins the Trent below Gainsborough. The 
Hmrch is a handsome structure, in the form of .. 
cross, but the spire is remarkably bent. There 
is a free-school, founded by queen Elizabeth. 
In the market-place is a neat town-hall ; there is 
^so a work-house and a house of correction. 
Market on Saturday. It is twentv-two miles 
north of Derby, and 150 N. N. W. of London. 

CHF'STNUT, 7 Lat. castanca; Fr.cAas- 

Cur'sj-Nui-TREE. in botany. See 

Iagus. 

Medlcrs, plommes, pcrcs, chesteines. Chawxr. 

A wniDiui’s tongue, 

gives not half so great a blow to the car 

As will a chestnut iu a farmer’s fire. Shakspeare, 
VoL. V. 
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So when two boars in wild Ytcne bred. 

Or on Westphalfa's fattening cficstnuta fed. 

Gnash their sharp tusks, and, roused with equal fire. 
Dispute the reign of some luxurious mire. 

In the black flood they wallow o'er and o’er, 

Till their armed jaws distil with foam and gore. G«y. 

The name of a brown color. 

His hair is of a good colour. 

An excellent colour : your chestnut was ever lli'^ 

only colour. Shahsj>ear -. 

Merab’s long hair wras glossy chestnut brown. 

Cuwfri/. 

Chestnut, Horse. See /Esculus. 

Chestnut, Indian Rose. See Mesua. 

CIIE'STON, 71 . s. A species of plum. 

CHETA, a river in the north of SiliCria, or 
Asiatic Russia, rising in 70° 30' lat. and 106° Iv 
long. It falls into the Anabora, or Charaiiu":!, 
near its mouth. Also a river of Asiatic Ru^sin, 
running into the Enisci near Avanska, in the lat. 
68° 40' N., long. 89° E. 

CllEVALER, in the menage, is said of a 
horse, when, in passaging upon a walk or trot, 
his off fore-leg crosses or overlaps the near fore- 
leg every second motion. 

ClIEVALI'ER, n. s. Fr. chevalier, A knight i 
a gallant strong man. 

Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid ; 

And I am lowtcd by a traitor villain. 

And cannot help tho noble chevalier. Shakspeore. 

Chevalier, in heraldry, signifies any cavalk;' , 
or horseman armed at all points ; now out of use, 
and only to be seen in coat armour. 

CilEVAUX DE Frise, in fortification, is 
machine composed of a piece of timber, largei 
or smaller, pierced and traversed witli wooden 
spikes, pointed with iron, five or six feet long, as 
in the annexed diagram, used for (lefending s 



passage, stopping a breach, or making a retrenci • 
ment to slop the cajralry. These machines are 
sometimes mounted on wheels, with artificial 
fires, to roll down in an assault. The prince of 
Orange used to ^enclose his camp with chevaux 
de frise, placing them one over another. 

CIIE'V'KN, n. s. Yr. cheveiFne. A river fish, 
the same with chub. 

CIIE'VERIL, n. s. Vr. cheverau. A kid; 
k^leather. Obsolete. 

A seAtence is but a chcvitril glove to a good wit ; 
how quickly tho wrong aide may be turned outward. 

* S/uikspcare. 

What gifts the capacity ‘ 

Of your soft cheveril conscience would receive. 

If you might please to atretph it. 

CHEVIOT, or Tmor Hills, a ridge of 
mountains, which runs from north to south 
through Nortlinmberland and Cumberland, near 
which was a free chase, called Cheviot, corrupUy 
chevy-chase ; the seat of the Encounter between 
the Percies and the Douglasses, celebrated in tne 
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ballad of Chevy-chase. It lay six miles from the 
borders of Scotland, and eighteen south of Ber- 
wick. These hills are the first land <liscovered 
in coming from the east into Scotland. One of 
them is so high, that it is seen sixty miles olf. 
They are famous for feeding an excellent breed 
of sheep, called from them the Cheviot breed. 

C’lIiyVISANCE, n. s. Fr. chevisance. En- 
terprise ; achievement. A word now not in use. 

Y,e idiuld have warned me, or I had gon. 

That he you had an hundred fraukes paidc 
By redy token. And held him evil apaidc 
For that I to him spake of chevisance. Chaucer. 

Fortune, the foe of famous chevimnee. 

Seldom, said Guyon, yields to virtue aid. 

Spenser. 

CiiEvrsANCE, in law, denotes an agreement or 
composition, as an end or order set down between 
a creditor and his debtor, &.c. In the statutes, 
this word is most commonly used for an unlaw- 
ful bargain or contract. 

ClIRVREAU (Urban), a learned writer, born 
at J.oudun in 1613. He distinguished liimscdf 
in his youth by his knowledge of the belles let- 
tres; and became secretary of state to queen 
Christina of Sweden. Several German princes 
invited liim to their courts ; and Charles- Lewis, 
the elector palatine, retained him under the title 
of counsellor. After the death of that prince, he 
returned to France, and became preceptor to the 
duke of Maine. He died at Loudiin, in 1701, 
aged eighty-eight. He published several works, 
particularly an Universal History, which has 
often been reprinted. 

CIIEVRETTE, an engine useful for the pur- 
pose of raising guns or mortars into their car- 
riages. It is made of two jucces of wood about fiuir 
feet long, standing upright upon a third, which is 
square ; they arc about a foot asunder, and j)aial- 
lel ; pierced with holes opposite one another, to 
hold a strong bolt of iron, which may he raised 
I or lowered at pleasure ; it may be used with a 
comiqon handspike, which takes its poise over 
the bolt, and thus raises the weight. 

CHE'VROiy, n. s. French. One of the 
honorable ordiS'aiies in heraldry. It represents 
two rafters of a house, set up as they ought to 
stand . — If arris. 

(’HEVRONNE, or Chevronny, in heraldry, 
the parting of a shield several limes. 

CHEVROTTER, Fr. i7jcere, a goat ; a me- 
taphorical expression, used v/hen a singer, in 
lieu of neatly shaking alternately the two notes 
which form the cadf^nre, or shake, repeats ordy 
one note with precipitation, as detaelmd semi- 
quavers. 

CHEW', v.a. & V. n. Tcut. kieuwen^ kirfen; 
Sax. ceowan ; Fr. chujucr: Dutch ka?{ti:en. It is 
very fretiuenlly pronounceu ''uw, and perhaps 
properly. To grind with the teeth; to masticate; 
to champ upon ; to receive into the mouth an<l 
retain there for some time, for mastication alone 
and not for nourishment. Metaphorically to 
meditate; to ruminate in the thoughts. 

If little faulM, proceeding on <listcmper. 

Shall not be winked at, how shall we stretch onr eye, 
When capital crimes, chewed^ swallowed, and digested. 
Appear before us ? Sfuikspeare, 


cm 

Pacing ihrough the forest. 

Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy. 

Heaven 's in my mouth, 

As if 1 did but only chew its name. /j 

I will with patience hear, and find a time ; 

Till tlien, my noble friend, chew upon this. 

Some books arc to be lasted, others to be swallowed 
and some few to be chewed and riigested ; mat is, sorue 
books are to be read only in parts ; others to he read 
but not curiously ; and some few to be read wholly 
with attention. Bacon. 

Whih? the fierce monk does at his trial stand. 

He chews revenge, abjuring his offence : 

Guile in his f.unguc, and murder in his hand, 

He stabs his judge, to prove his innocence. Prior. 

Chewing Balls, a kind of balls made of 
asafoetida, liver of antimony, bay-wood, juniper 
wood, and pellitory of Spain ; which being dried 
in the sun, and wrapped in a linen cloth, are 
tied to the bit of the bridle for the horse to chew. 
They create an appetite ; and it is said that halls 
of Venice treacle may be used in the same man- 
ner with success. 

CHEYNE (Dr. George), a physician of great 
learning and abilities, born in the parish of 
Melhlick in Abc'ideenshire, in 1671, and educated 
at Edinburgh under Dr. I’itcairn. He j):isst(l 
his youth in close study and great tempt nmcc, 
but frequenting gay company for the sakt^ of 
practice in London, when about thirty, the con- 
sequence was, that he grew daily in bulk, hc- 
caino excessively corpulent, lethargic, and Mor- 
butic ; so that his life was an intoleraltle burden. 
In this dtgdorable condition, after having mvuin 
tried all the power of medicine, ho resolvrd to 
adopt a milk and vegetable diet, the good etl’ects 
of wliicli quickly appeared. His size was ledticod 
almost a third ; and he recovered his slrengtli, 
.'ictivity, and cheerfulness. In sliort, by a regu- 
lar atlherence to this regimen, he lived to a ma- 
ture period, dying at Bath in 1742, aged seventy- 
two. He wrote several treatises that were wtH 
received; paiticularly. An Essay on Health and 
].origLife; and The English Malady, or a Trea- 
tise of Nervous Disca.ses. 

UHIABRERA (Gabriel), esteemed the Pm- 
dar of Italy, was born at Savona in 1.5a2, ami 
w'ent to study at Rome. Tlie Italian princes, 
and Urban VI II. gave him public marks of tlicir 
eiteem. He wrote a great number of poems; 
but bis lyric verses are most admired. He died 
at Savona in 1638, aged thirty-six. 

CHIAN Earth, in pharmacy, one of the me- 
dicinal earths of the ancients, the name of which 
is prescrveil in the catalogues of the Materia Me- 
dica, but of which little more than the name has 
been known for many ages in the shops. 

CHIO.SH, in the original Turkish, envoys, 

are officers to the number of 500 or 600 in the 
grand seignior’s court, under the command ot a 
cbiosh baschi. They frequently meet m 
grand vizier’s palace, that they may he in reai 
iics.s to execute his orders, and carry ms e- 
spatches into all the provinces of the empire. 

CHIAPA, a province of Mexico, North Anie* 
rica, in the audience of Guatiniala ; bounde 
the north by the province of Tabasco, , . 
east by Vera Paz; on the south LJ 

on the south-west by Sonusco ; and on •• 
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Guaxaca. It is seventy leagues long, and 
sixty-five broad. Its principal productions are 
grain and fruits, with excellent pastures, on 
which they feed a great number of cattle. Its 
horses also are valuable. 

Chiapa DOS Espaonoles, or Cividad Real, 
the capital of the above province, is the see of a 
bishop. It contains one parish cimrch and three 
convents. Its principal commerce is in coc()a, 
cotton, and cochineal. It is 380 miles south- 
east of Mexico. 

Chiapa, or Chiapa dos Indios, a town of 
North America, in the province of Chiapa, con- 
taining about 4000 families, chiefly Indians, who 
are rich. During the day the heat here is vio- 
lent, while the nights are cool. The inhabitants 
raise a great deal of sugar. It is 350 miles south- 
east of Mexico, and thirty west of Chiapa dos Es- 
pagnoles, 

CIIIARENZA, or Clauenza, a territoiy in 
tlie north-west coast of the Morca, subject to the 
Turks, anciently called Achaia. 

Chiarenza, the capital of the above territory, 
and a sea-port in the Mediterranean, opposite lo 
tlu; island of Zante, has a good harbour, and is 
iwenty-six miles south of Patras. 

ClilAHI, a town of Italy, in the ci-devant 
province of llresciano ; between Erescia and 
( 'reina, where the Imperialists obtained a victory 
over the French in 1701. It is seven miles west 
(if Brescia, and twenty-seven east of Milan. 

Chiaui (.(oseph), a celebrated ilaliaii jiainter, 
was the disciple of Carlo Muratti ; arul adorned 
.lie churches and palaces of Homo with a great 
uuinbor of fine paintings. He died of an apo- 
jilexy in 1727, aged seventy-three. 

I’illAllOSClJRO. Ital. In painting. The 
art of judiciously distributing the lights and sha- 
dows in a picture. A knowledge of it comprises 
ilie proper gra<hition of lights and shades on bo- 
dies, placed on certain planes, and in certain 
[lositive liirlits ; but chiarosciuo being a science 
comprehending not only the mechanical action 
of light, sharfc, and reflexes, but of aerial per- 
spective, the proportional force of colors, or of 
those qualities by which they apparently advance 
to, or recede from, the eye, and of their variou.s de- 
grees of transparency or opacity, depends en- 
hrely on the painter’s imagination, who should^ 
if niastei of this branch of art, dispose his objects 
to receive such lights and shades as he proposes 
for his picture, and introduce such accidental 
circumstances of light, shade, vivid or opaque 
col(»rs, as he reckons most advantageous to tlie 
whole. Chiaro not only signifies the lights of a 
picture, but also those <'olors which, even in 
shade, are luminous ; and oscuro not only the 
shades, but also the dusky colors, e ither in liglit 
or shadow The best treatises on the sahjoct ar*^ 
to be found in the works of Sir Joshua Rey'^ohis, 
me kictures of Fuseli and Opie, delivered ia the 
Itoyal Academy of London, and several of the 
Works leferred to in the article painting. See 
I ainting. 

CIIIAVENNA, a county of Switzerland, 
which was under the government of the Orisons, 
fill 1797, when it was formally united to the 
i-isalpine (afterwards the Italian) republic, in 
consequence of the decision of Buonaparte, as 


arbiter between the people of these territories 
and the Orisons. It now belongs to Austria. It 
is situated at the foot of the Rhetiari Alps, to 
the north of the lake of Como ; is about eight 
leagues long and six broad. The country is for 
the most part fertile in wine and pastures, and 
the inhabitants pay considerable attention to the 
production of silk. Of this commodity, it is 
estimated that tlie country yields 3600 lbs. an- 
nually; and, though there is generally a defi- 
ciency of corn for tlie wants of the inhabitants, 
they are supplied by their neighbours for cattle, 
wine, and silk. Also a lake in the above county, 
near the town. 

CiiiAVENNA, the chief town of the above 
county, is situated at the foot of a mountain; and 
contains about 3000 souls. Its chief support is 
the transport of merchandise, being the jirineipal 
coinmutiiCation between the Miianese and Ger- 
many. From this town the goods are sent either 
by Coire into Germany, or through Fregalia and 
tlie Eiigadine into the Tyrol. Besides which, it 
is a place of very little trade; the chief articles 
of exportation are stone pots, called lavezzi, and 
law silk. The only manufacture carried on in 
the town is that of silk stockings. The neigh- 
bouring country is covered with vineyards ; but 
tlie wine is a meagre sort, and only a small quan- 
tity is exported. On the summit of a rock, 
which overlooks the town, stands the ruins of a 
fortress, celebrated in the history of the Grisons 
for its almost impregnable strength. Chiavenna 
is thirty-eight miles north of (.'omo, and thirty- 
live south of Coire. 

ClllAlJSl , among theTurks, officers employed 
in e.xcculing the viziers, bashaws, and other great 
men: the order for doing this, the grand seignior 
sends them wrapped up in a black cloth, on the 
reeeption of which, they immediately perform 
their oflice. 

ClllC V Navarana Hully, a large de- 
cayed town of the Mysore, Ilindostan, famous 
for its manufacture of white and colored coarse 
cotton cloth. A weekly fair is held for the sale 
of it and other commodities. Tlie town was 
fortified about 300 years ago. 

C 1 1 KbVNE, n. s. & v. n. ^ Fr. chicane ; from 

Ciuca'm'R, n. a. Ancarog ; Lat. dica ; 

tfiiirA'M'.TiY, ?t. .9. legal disputation, 

sophistry ; Arahii; dur ; Span, and Fort, chico ; 
Vv.chic. A trifling petty quibble. Fetty triekery. 
The act of pelly fogging. Ferverting tlie law to 
selfisli and roguish purposes, and at the expenst; 
of justice and the public ; an attorney's besetting 
sin. 

Unwilling ihon in .arras to moot. 

He strove to lengtlien tlie campaign. 

And save his forces by cJiicanc. Prior. 

Tlie general jiart of the civil law concerns not the 
c/m‘a#te of private cases, but the affairs and intercourse 
of civilized nations, grounded upon tlie principles of 
reason. Locke, 

This is the way to distinguish the two most different 
things I know, a lo;^ic.al chicaner from a man of reason. 

Id. 

His anger caused him to de.stroy the greatest part 
of these reports ; and only to preserve such as dis- 
covered most of the chicanery and futility of the prac- 
tice. Arhuthtuit. 

2 V 2 
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CHICANJA, or Ciiacanga, a kingdom of 
Africa, which was formerly a part of the country 
of Monomotapa ; it is rich in gold mines, and is 
sometimes called Manica, from the principal 
town, which is situated on the river Sofala, in 
long. 28'^0' E, Greenwich, lat. 20'^ 15' S. The 
Portuguese long endeavoured to subdue this ter- 
ritory, but were obliged finally to limit themselves 
to tlieir establishment on the Zambeze, where 
they still receive the precious metals in exchange 
for the manufactures of I'urope. 

CHICACOTTAir. a fortified town on the 
south frontier of Jiooian, frequently taken and 
relinquished by the Hritish India troop.s. It is 
now in our possession. It is ninety-four miles 
south of Tassassiidon. 

CHICAS Y Tarija, a province of Peru, 
bounded on the north by Porco, south by Tucu- 
inau, and west byLipes. It is between 400 and 
500 miles in circumference, and produces maize, 
potatoes, and European grain. There are also 
mines of gold and silver here, which were for- 
merly considered rich. The district of Tarija 
annexed to this is full of craggy mountains and 
glens, which are extremely fertile. 

CllICIIELE (Henry), archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was born in 1362, in Northamptonshire, at 
Iligham Ferrars. lie received his education at 
Winchester, from whence he proceeded to New 
College, Oxford, and was so celebrated in the 
civil and canon law, that Henry IV. appointed 
him his ambassador co the pope, and to the court 
of France. In 1408 he was consecrated bishop 
of St. David’s, and sent the next year to the 
council of Pisa. In 1414 he was electetl arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in which situation be pro- 
moted a contribution to enable Henry V. to carry 
on the war with France. The archbishop was a 
decided opponent of Wicklifie, and he as strenu- 
ously opposed the papal encroachments. Jii 
1442 he applied to pope Eugenius for leave to 
resign his see, but died before any answer could 
be received, April 12th, 1443, and was interred in 
Canterbury Cathedral under a monument pre- 
)ared by himsfflf. He founded, in 1422, a col- 
egiate church at Iligham Ferrars, to which he 
attached an hospital. He also improved tlio ca- 
thedral of Canterbury, and Lambeth palace ; but 
his most munificent work was the foundation of 
All Souls College, Oxford in 1437, of which he 
completed the statutes but a few days before his 
death. 

CL' ’’CUES, n. s. See Chickpeas. 

CHICHESTER, the capital of the county of 
Sussex, and a city and county of itself, situated 
in the west part of the county, - n the small river 
{.avant, which almost encircles .t, except 0|| the 
western side. Long. 0" 47* W., lat. 50° 5(f N. 
It consists of four great strerts, intersecting one 
another at right angles, wide, handsome, and 
well paved. Of the ancient walls only some 
small portions remain, the largest on the north, 
and the fortified gateways whicli formerly ter- 
minated the principal streets are destroyed. 
These walls embraced an area of about 101 
acres, enclosing six parishes, but without them 
are two other parishe.s, tlie whole containing a 
populat'on, according to the latest surveys, of 
7360 inhabitants, in the proportion of about 


fourteen females to eleven males. Its principal 
buihlings consist of the cathedral, an elegant 
Gothic structure with a spire 300 feet higli,* 6, 
parish churches, an ancient nunnery, now aa 
hospital, endowed with some valuable estates 
a beautiful octagonal cross, the guildhall, in :,u 
obscure part of the city, the council-cham])er 
above the market-place, next to which is 
subscription assembly-room, the theatre, and 
bishop’s palace, besides several dissenting meet- 
ing-houses, and endowed free-schools. Here also 
is a national-school, allowed to be the most com- 
plete in England. The cathedral has a bishop, 
dean, two archdeacons, a treasurer, a chancel- 
lor, tliirty-two prebendaries, a chanter, twelve 
vicars choral, &c., and the diocese includes the 
whole county, except twenty-two parishes. The 
site of this city was evidently a lloman station 
as appears from remains found in 1727, pro- 
bably the foundations of a temple, and the traces 
of a camp in the neighborhood. After sufi’erin-' 
various dilapidations, it was rebuilt by Cissa, the 
second king of the south Saxons, from wiioin it 
was called Cisa-caester, signifying the city of 
Cissa, It was subsequently given by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, together with Arundel and 
the lands adjoitniig both places, to Hugh de 
Montgomery. The trade of Chichester is small, 
its distance from the quay being unfavorable to 
it, and tlie river not being navigable to the city. 
About two hundred years ago it nearly inonu- 
j)olised the trade of needle-making, but this is 
now at an end, being superseded by chcajjor 
articles, though inferior in quality, from other 
parts. About the beginning of the sixleordh cen- 
tury it was famous for mall, but this trade lias 
long been on the decline. It has two inarkels 
in the week, Wednesday and Saturday, and is 
well supplied with all kinds of provision; fish 
is plentiful, particularly oysters, lobsters, and 
mullets. Near the fish shambles, over a ne;it 
conduit of water, stands a fine figure of a Druid, 
Its cattle market is constantly resorted to hy the 
butchers from Portsmouth, and frequently by 
those from London. This city sends two mem- 
ber to parliament, the right of election bcin:: 
vested in those that pay scot and lot, and the 
mayor is the returning officer. It is governed 
by the mayor, recorder, aldermen, and common 
council ; and four justices of the peace are chosen 
from the aldermen. It now possesses a literary 
and scientific inslilution. 

CIirCIILlNG Vetch, n. 5. Lat. 

In Germany they are cultivated and eaten ^ 
peas, though neither so tender nor well tasted. 
MUier. 

CHICK, 71 . s. 7 Sax. cicen; Dutch hecken- 

Chi'cken, ti.s. 5 Chicken is, I believe, t eo‘ 
plural of chick, thongfi now used as a ‘ 
noun. The young of a bird, particularly ol a nen, 
or small bird. ‘ 

Her here was as yelowe of hewe 
As any basin scoured newe ; 

Her flesh tender as is a cAiAtr, 

With bent browes both smothe and s i 

At last him turning to his charge 
With trembling hand bis troubled pulse g y* 
Where finding life not yet dislodged quigbt. 
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He much reioyst, and courd it tenderly, 

chicken newly hatcht, from dreaded destiny. 

Spenser. 

All my pretty ones! 

Wbat. all my pretty chicken*, and their dam. 

At one fell swoop ! Shakepeare, 

On rainy days alone I dine. 

Upon a chick and pint of wine : 

On rainy days I dine alone, 

And pick my chicken to the hone. Swift, 
Till you grow tender as a chick 
I’m dull as any post ; 

Let us like burs together stick. 

And warm as any toast. (juy. 

A word of tenderness. 

My Ariel, chick. 

This, is thy charge. Shakspeare, 

A term fbr a young girl. 

Then, Chloe, still go on to prate 
Of thirty-six and thirty-eight ; 

Pursue your trade of scandal-picking. 

Your hints, that Stella is no chicken. Swift. 
CHICKASAW’S, a nation of American In- 
dians, who inhabit the country east of the Missis- 
sippi, in the north-west corner of Georgia. 
Their country is bounded on the west by the 
Mississippi, on the east by the river Tombeck- 
bee, on the north by Kentucky, and on the south 
by the Chaektaw Indians. The soil is rich, and 
well cultivated. 

Cli IT’KHNIIEAUTKD, ad). From chicken 
and heart. Cowardly ; timorous ; fearful. 

Now we set up for tilting in the pit, 

Whore ’tis agreed by bullies, chickcnhcarted. 

To fright the ladies first, and then he parted. 

Prohgtie to Spanish Fryar. 
CHECK RNPOX, n. s. An exanthematous 
distemper, so called, from its being of no very 
groat danger. 

ClIECKIdNG, n. From chick. A small 
chicken. 

CHECK PEAS, n. s. From chick, and pea. 
A kind of dcgoneralo pea. — Miller. 

(dlECKWEKl), n.s. From cl»ick and weed. 
The name of a plant. 

(in;en mint, or chichweed, are of good use in all tho 
hard swellings of the breast, occa.sioucd by milk. 

Wisenvin, 

CHICEHTOS, or CuYO. See Ct-vo. 
chide, P retcr. cliid or chode, 
Ciii'oER, ) part, chid or chidden. Sax. 

ci'nan; Goth, ktiida. T’o reprove, blame, scold; 
applied to persons and things. 

If one be ful of wantoucsso. 

Another is a chvhucsc. 

Chaucer's Itmannt if the Rose. 
And fly like chidden Mercury i'lom Jove. 

S/iuksp*' tre. 

Those, that do teach your bali'^.s, 

Ho it with gentle means, and easy tasks ; 

He might have chid me so : for, in good faith, 

1 <*m a child to chidiny. Id^ 

The l usincss of the state docs him offence. 

And ho does chide with you. Hd. 

My duty 

As doth a rock against the chiding flood. 

Should the approach of this wild river break. 

And stand unshaken yours. Id, 


Not her that chides Sir, at any band, I pray.— 

I love no chiders. Sir. id, 

Scylla wept 

And chid her barking waves into attention. 

Milton, 

Winds murmured through the leaves your long de- 
lay. 

And fountains, o’er the pebbles, chid your stay. 

Dryden, 

I cliid the folly of my thoughtless haste ; 

For, the work perfected, the joy was past. Prior, 
You look, as if yon stem philosopher 
Had just now chid you. Addison. 

If any woman of better fashion in the parish hap- 
pened to he absent from church, they were sure of a 
visit from him, to chide and to dine w’ith her. Swift. 

Tho priest, who female frailties pityed. 

First chid her, then ht?r sins remitted. Coy. 

(HIIEF, M. S.& Y I'r. chef; Ital. capo, 

Ciii'efless, Of//. >from Lat. caput, the 

Cai'zi'LY, adj. 3 head. It is applied to 
persons, to (jualities, to things ; to that which is 
principal in value, station, or importance ; to 
that which is first in order of time. As chiefdom 
it was formerly applied to sovereignty. It is a 
civil, a military, a technical, and a general term ; 
always marking out and distinguishing w’hat is 
pre-eminent. It is likewise always used relatively. 
The adjective is a superlative in itself, yet some- 
times it has * most’ before it, as in the liturgy, 

* Yet ought we most chiefly so to do,’ &c. ; and 
chiefest is occasionally to be met with. Chief is 
first in time, first in place, and first in kind. 

These were the chuf of the officers that w'cre over 
Solomon's works, 1 Kings. 

The hand of the princes and rulers hath been chief 
in this trespass. Ezra. 

A froward man soweth strife, and a whisperer sepa- 
rateih chief friends. Proverbs. 

Ah, gentle knight! then false Duessa sayd. 

Why do ye strive for ladies love so sore. 

Whose chiefs desire is lovo and friendly aid 
Mongst gentle knights to nourish evermore. Spenser. 

Zephyrus being in love with Cliloris, and coveting 
her to wife, gave lift for a dowry the chief tUmi an»l 
sovereignty of all flow'crs and green herbs. 

Id. Kal. Ciicss. 

We beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye. 

Our courtier, cousin, and our son. 

Shaksjieare. 

He sometimes denied admission to the eJticfest offi- 
cers of the army. Clarendon. 

Is pain to them 

Less pain, less to be fled ? or thou than they 
Less hardy to endure ? courageous chief! 

The first in flight from pain. 

Miltons Paradise Lost. 
A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipatliics. Hudihras. 

After or before were never known 
Such chitfsi as each an army seemed alone. 

Dryden. 

Any man who will consider the nature of an epic 
poem, W'hat actions it describes, and wdiat persons they 
are chiefly whom it informs, will find it a work full of 
difficulty. fd. 

I came to have a good general view of tho apostle's 
main purpose in writing the epistle, and the chief 
branches of his discourse wherein he prosecuted it. 

Loche. 
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Hul all its chief delight was still 
Oa roses thus itself to till. 

And its pure virgin limbs to fold 

In whitest sheets of lilies cold. Marvel. 

A wit \s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honest man ’s the noblest work of CJod. 

Pope. 

And chiejleas armies dozed out the campaign 
And navies yawned for orders on the main. Id. 

Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend ; 

At home, with murals, arts, and laws amend. Id. 

If the blind poet gained a long renown 
By singing every (.irecian chief a.nd town. 

Sure Lownds* his prose, much greater fame requires. 
Which sweetly counts iivc thousand knights and 
squires. 

Their scats, their cities, parishes, and shires. GaT/. 

The grave shall bear the chiefest prize away. 

And havoc scarce, for joy, can number their array. 

Bi/ron. 

Ciin-.r, in lieraldry, is that which takes up all 
the upper part of the escutclieoii from side to 
side, and represents a man’s head. In cliief, im- 
ports soinctliinj^ borne in the chief })art or top of 
the escutcheon. 

CiirEl'iUE, 71. s. From chief. A small 
rent paid to the lord paramount. 

They shall be well able to live upon those lands, 
to yield her majesty reasonable chiefrie, and also give 
a competent maintenance unto the garrisons. 

Spemer*s Ireland. 

Would the reserved rent at this day be any more 
than a small chiefrie ? Swift. 

CIII'KFTAIN, 71. s. From chief. U.scd by 
(’haucer in the same sense ; but now applit.-d al- 
most exclusively to a military commander or the 
head of a clan. 

"Now it is hehovely to lellen wliicli ben dedly 
sinues, that is to say vhieftames of sinnes, * * 

. * * * * * Now hen they 

eloped for as moche as they he chiefe, and 

of hem spriugen all other sinnes. 

Chaucer's Pe.rsotics Talc. 

That forced their chieftain, for hi.s .safely’.s sake, 
(Their chieftain Humber named was aright) 

I'nto the; mighty stream him to betake. 

Where he an end of battle and of lih: did m.ike. 

Faerie. Qacene. 

It broke, and absolutely subdued all the lords and 
chieftains of the Irishiy. Davies on Ireland. 

(JIIIELEFA, a .strotii^ forlre.ss of Turkey in 
Europe, in the Moren. Itwa.s taken by the \ c- 
netians in lOlk'); the Turks afterwards retook it, 
with ull the INlorea. It is twelve miles west of 
KolokithiA. 

CITIEM, or CuiEMSKE, an exti nsive lake of 
Germany, in Bavaria, scaietim! s called J’.aye- 
rische Meer, or the sea of Bav.uia. ft con- 
tains several island.^, particularly Herrenwerd 
and Frawenwerd, the fo.“r>e r of which is a 
bishop’s see, and is situated twenty-two miles 
W. S. W. of Saltzburg. It is about thirty mile.s 
in circuit. 

CHIERI, an ancient fortified town of Italy, in 
Piedmont, seated on the declivity of a hill, in a 
pleasant country, bounded on all sides by hills 
covered with vines. It has manufactures of 
cloth and silk ; and is surrounded by an ancient 
wall, defended by towers, with a fosse ; and had 
formerly a fortress named Hochetla, which was 


demolished in the sixteentli century. It 
six gates and four grand squares or palaces, manv 
churches aud religious houses, though only iwq 
parishes within the walls, and one without 
Near it the French defeated the Spaniards itj 
1639. It is eight miles east of Turin. 

ClIIETf, a large town of Naples, the capital 
of Abruzzo Citerior, with an archbishop’s *see. 
It is seated on a mountain, near the river Pes- 
cara, eight miles south-west of the town of Pes- 
cara, and contains 12,000 inhabitants. 

CIllE’VANCE, n. .s. Probably from Fr. 
iichevimccy purchase. Tiaffick, in which money 
is e.xtortcd ; as discount. Now obsolete. 

There wtire good laws against usury, the bastard 
use of money ; and against unlawful chicvances and 
exchanges, -whicli is bastard usury. Bacoji 

Climi (Fabius, pope). See ALEXANnEaVllI. 

cm IIU.YUU A,an important town of Mexico 

in tlie intendancy of Durango, situated on the 
east side of a small stream, which discharges it- 
.self into the Conchos. It is environed hy silver 
mines. The public square contains tlie royal 
treasury, the church, and the town-house : the 
principal church is a noble building. A mile 
south of the town is an aqueduct, which con- 
veys the water round into the main stream be- 
low the town east, at the entrance of which is a 
reservoir, whence it is conducted hy pipes 
to different parts of the city. It is estimated to 
contain 11,000 inliabitants. It is 180 miles 
iiorth-we.'Jt of Mexico. 

Cl ! IK N ( i A . See C ii i r a n r. a . 
Cliri.BI.AIN, n. s. From chill, cold, and 
hlain ; so that Temple seems mistaken in his 
etymoloiry, or lias written it wrong to serve a 
j urpose. Sores made by frost. 

1 romomherod the cure of vhildblains when T was a 
Doy (wdurli may he called ihc children’s gout), hy 
burning at the tire. Tcni[)lc. 

< ’hi r.nr.Aix, in medicitie, a tumor affecting 
the feet and hands ; accompanied with an inHan:- 
niation, pains, and sometimes ati ulcer or solu- 
tion of continuity ; in whicli case it takes the 
denomination of cha])s. Chap resembles gape, 
both in soiintl and apipearance. Chilblains are 
occasionetl by excessive cold stopping the motion 
of the blooil in the capillary arteries. See 
Pl'KMO. 

cm ED, n. .S. & V. ?/.. Ooth. h/ld, kulldy 
CiiiT.D-BEAUiNOjpu/'/. from eld, a firtus; 

( -a ri,n-nF.i), /i. .s. Sax. cild j Both, 

('ni'i.u-iuniii, It. s. kyllity to beget; 

t'ln'i.oKo, adj. SVot. chid; Span. 

(hii'LOHooo, «. s. '^ cfiula, a youtn. 

(hn'knisH, m(j. ‘ Cdiild is the human 

Cii I'l.DisHi.Y,' adv. offspring in a state 

Cifi'LoisjiNEss, s, of infancy, t hdd- 

CinLui.r.ss, adj. , liood ceases wdh 

Chi'ld-like, adj. J youth; the age o 

youth ceases when tliat of manhood begin . 
Child is of either sex, though Shakspeare 
a.s characteristic of the female. The coinponn 
childish, childishly, and childishne.ss, are ’ 

and, when applied to their seniors, are 
of trifling conduct, or weak unclerstandin . 
Childhood is the infant state of 
pregnant woman is with child. A mother 
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to bear a child when she brings it into the world. 

It is then born, and hence the participle child- 
bearing as well as birth, or childbirth, the name 
of the act. To child was formerly used for to 
bring forth children. Childless is liaving no 
child. The compounds, child-bed, and child- 
bed-linen, require no explanation. In former 
times the cognomen childe was prefixed to the 
family name by the eldest son ; and the appella- 
tion was continued until he succeeded to the 
title of his ancestors, or gained new honors by 
liis prowess. It is hence that such names as 
childe Horn, childe Maurice, &c. are found in 
old romances. 

The plural, * children,’ is applied to all the 
descendants of a particular man, or founder of a 
family, how remote soever their generations from 
the original stock ; as the children of Kdora, and 
the children of Israel. It is also used metaphori- 
cally to describe some generic good or evil 
quality that applies to any class or division of 
mankind ; as cnildrcn of light, and children of 
darkness. The metaphorical applications speak 
for themselves. 

A I have said thurghout the Jewerio 
This litcl child as he came to and fro. 

Fill merrily than wold he sing and cry 
O Alma Redemptoris cvenuo. Chaucer. 

A litle scolc of Criste.n folk ther stood 
Down at the ferther end, in which ihcr wen 
Children an hepe, comen of Cristen blood. 

That Icrued in that scole yere by yere 
Sw'irli manere doolriuc as men used there ; 

This i? to say, to singen and to rede. 

As small! children doii in hir childehcdc. Id_ 

Therein tiiree sisters dwelt of sundry sort. 

The children of one syre by mothers three. 

Who dying whylorae, did divide this fort 
To them by cquall shares in equall fee. Spenser. 
file lion’s whelps she saw how he did bear. 

And lull in rugged .arms withouten childish fear. Id. 

File sons of lords and geulleiuen should he trained 
Up in learning from their childhoods. Id. on Ireland. 

If it must stand still, let wives with child 
I’ray that their burthen may not fall this day. 

Lest that their hopes prodigiously be crost. 

Shakspeare. 

Now I have stained the childhood of our joy 
With blood, rtjuioved but little from our own. Id. 
Mercy on 's! a benrne, a very pretty bearne ! 

A boy, or e/tt'/d, I W'ondcr? Id. 

How light and portable ray pain seems now. 

When that which makes me bend, makes thi king 
bow j 

He childed as I fathered. 

'Flic funerals of prinec A rtlmr, and of queen Eliza- 
beth who died in childbed m the tower. Bacon. 

Iieamiug hath its infancy, when it is bu; beginning 
and ulmoaL childish ; then its youth, when it is luxuriant 
inid juvenile. Id Essai;s. 

To thee 

I’ains only in childbearing were foretold. 

And, bringing forth, soon recompensed with joy, 

Iruit ot thy yromb. MiUm's Paradise Lost. 

Childless thou art, childless remain : so death 
Shall be deceived his glut. Id. 

When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To mo wa* pleasing j all iny mind was set 
Serious to learn and know. Paradise Regained. 


As to childing women, young vigorous people, after ir- 
regularities of diet, in such it begins with hemorrhages. 

A rbuthnot. 

Women in childbed we in the case of persons 
wounded. Id. on Diet. 

'J’lic actions of childishness, and unfashionable car- 
riage, time and age will of itself be sure to reform. 

Locke 

"Nothing in the world could give a truer idea of tlm 
superstition, credulity, and childishness of the Roman 
catholick rdigion. Addison on Italy. 

She can give the reason why one died childless. 

Spectator. 

Lot no one be actually married, till she hath the, 
childhed pillows. Id. 

Who can owe no less than childlike obedience to 
her that hath more than motherly care. Hooker. 

Together with his fame their infamy was spread, 
who had so rashly and childishly ejected him. Id. 

Some men arc of excellent judgment in their own 
professions, but childishly unskilful in any thing be- 
sides. Hayward. 

lie to his wife, before the time assigned 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly spoke his mind. 

Hryden. 

It was for a long lime imagined by the Romans, 
that no son could be the murderer of his own father ; 
and they had therefore no punishment appropriated to 
parriride. They seem, likiiwise, to have believed with 
equal confidence that no father could be cruel to his 
child, and therefore flury allowed every man the su- 
preme judicature in his own house, and put the lives 
of his otfspring into his hands. Johnson\<t Rambler. 

Fret not thyself thou glittijring child of pride 
That a poor villager inspires my strain. 

With thee let pageantry and power abide. 

The gentle muses liuuut the sylvan reign. Beattie. 

AVasle youth in occupations only ilt 
For second childhood, and devote old age 
To sports, which only childhood could excuse. 

Cowper. 

’Tislhe clirac of the east-^’tis the land of the sun — • 
Can he smile on such deeds as her children have done? 
Oh ! wild as the accents of lovers’ f.'irewell. 

Arc the hearts which they bear, ami the tales which 
they tell. Byron. 

Yet a tine family is a fine thing 
(Provided they don’t dome in after dinner) j 
’"Fis beautiful to see a matron bring 
Her children up, if nursing them don’t thin her. Id. 
Her graceful arms in meekness bending 
Across her gently-budding breast — 

At one kind word those arms extending 
To clasp the neck of him who blest 
His child, caressing and carest, 

Zelcika came — and GialVar felt 
His purpose half within him melt. 

Id. Bride of A hydos. 

C111T.DERMASDay. From child and mass. 
The day of the week, throughout the year, an- 
swering to the day on which the feast ol the 
Holy innocents is solemnised, which weak and 
superstitious persons think an unlucky day. 

To talk of hares, or such uncouth things, proves as 
ominous to the fisherman, as the beginning of a voy- 
age on the day when chiltU’rmas day fell, doth to the 
mariner. Careto, 

Childeumas-Dav, or Innocents’-<lay, is an 
aimiverSllry held by the churches of England 
and Home on the 2i{th of December, in comme- 
moration of the children of Bethlehem massacred 
by order of licrod. 
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CHID-WIT, a power to take a fine of a bond- 
woman unlawfully gotten with child, that is, 
wifhoul consent of her lord. Every reputed fa- 
ther of a base child got within the manor of 
Writtel in Essex, pays to the lord a fine of three 
shillings and four pence, where child-wit extends 
to free as well as bond women. 

CHILE. See Chyle. 

CHILI, a large country on the western side of 
South America, running along the coast of the 
Pacific Ocean between the twenty-fourth and 
forty-fourth parallels of south latitude and be- 
tween 68° 50" and 74° 20' W. longitude from 
(Treenwich. The reader will find an account of 
all its most interesting geographical and political 
features in our article America, South. We 
subjoin only what the unusual attention, excited 
by the rising republics of South America, may 
render important, by way -of addition. 

(^Mli is for the most part a country of valleys, 
chiefly on the west of the Andes, from which 
higli ridges run out to a considerable extent 
towards the sea, enclosing gentle eminences and 
<lelightful vales. The great ridge generally rises 
abniptly with many frightful precipices. The 
grand chain of the Andes, or Cordilleras, fonning 
the eastern boundary of tlie country, is continued 
m an unbroken line through the whole length of 
the Continent, from Darien on the north, nearly 
to the straits of Magelhm southward. Those 
mountains are impassable, ocept at particular 
points, and of these passes there are four in the 
neighborhood of Chili ; that of the Palos, opposite 
to the town of San J uan, now fallen into disorder, 
and very steep ; that of IJspallata, near Mendoza, 
called the Grand Pass; that of I’ortillo, nearly 
100 miles south of the former, where there are 
two chains of the Cordilleras, and that of Id 
Planchon, opposite Conoeption, saitl to be pas- 
s.ihle with ease by cartiages. These monntains, 
tliough not the highest in the whole chain, those 
l)eing situated nearer to the equatorial parts, are 
yet of prodigious elevation. Mr. Caldclcugh 
says, that an hour and a half before he reached 
the highest point, every trace of vegetation disap- 
peared except one, a new species of fragosa, and 
that tliis was soon left behind ; when at last they 
arrived at the Pass, which he computes was at 
least 12,800 feet above the level of the sea ; still 
they had but reached the edge of the lower limit 
of perpetual snow; nothing else was to be seen 
above them but the white peaks towering still to 
an amazing height. Prom this situation they 
computed that the prospect to the east (for in 
every other direction it was intercepted by lofty 
chains) reached to a distance of not less l**.!!! 
eighty leagues. The color of the sky was an in- 
tense blue. (Caldcleugh's Travels in South Ame- 
rica). The parallel ridges of hills, which run out 
towards the sea, are of considcialdy less elevation 
and have passes through them, by which the in- 
habitants of the enclosed vallcy.s have a free com- 
munication one with another. 

Many of these mountains are volcanic, and 
several bear decided marks of iiaving been so, 
though no eruption has taken place fiim them 
v. ithin tlie ineinoiy of man, .The fourteen men- 
tioned in our previous article as in a constant 
stale of eruDt^on, being encompassed by other 
wniii‘'-uces, ^ir destructive clfccts never reach 


the plains ; two only are found beyond the dis 
trict of the Chilian range of. the Andes, the chief 
of which is the great volcano of Villarica, near 
the lake of that name; in the midst of perpetual 
snows it is constantly sending out its ashes and 
fiery streams, and is visible at the distance of 150 
miles. A slight horizontal motion of the earth is 
the only indication of earthquakes that has been 
experienced since 1782, out the inhabitants 
have in general constructed their houses and 
cities with a view to a quick escape from more 
serious convulsions. 

Very few countries in the world are so ahim- 
<lant in rivers as Chili ; an almost incredible num- 
ber of streams, of grifatcr or less magnitude, roll 
down from the Andes, where they have their source. 
They are said to be not less than 123; fifty-three 
of them communicating with the ocean, and 
carrying with them the waters of all the others. 
We have already enumerated the most remarkable. 

The Laquen or Villarica, more than seventy 
miles, and the Nahuelgapi, eighty miles in circum- 
ference, are the most remarkable lakes in the 
country. The waters of tliese are fresh; but 
there are many others, some in the Spanish marsh, 
tlie waters of whicli are salt, the largest from 
twelve to twenty miles long. Tlie principal 
islands belonging to Chili are, Cnrr.OE and a 
cluster surrounding it forty-seven in number 


which see. 

(lold is so abundant in Chili that, in some parb-, 
tliere is hardly a mountain which does not foii- 
tain it; it is found also in the sands washed down 
by the mountain torrents. In the south there 
were some productive mines, but since the Spa- 
niards have been expelled, these arc not allowed 
to he worked. It is found in almost every kind 
of stone or earth, hut most frequently in a brittle 
red clay-stone, and in small particles and bright 
spangles of singular forms, that may he separated 
With a cliisel. Sometimes the pick-axe is used ir. 
working the mines, and sometimes the aid of 
gunpowder is called in, as circumstances may re- 
quire, The poorer classes only wash the sands. 
The quantity annually found is said to ainouut to 
four millions of dollars. 

The richest silver mines are in the provinep of 
St. Jago, Acoucagua, Coquimbo, and Copiaco. 
It is sometimes found pure, and frequently mixed 
with various ores, with sulphur and arsenic. 
The mine of IJspallata produces the greatest 
quantity. Copper is found in all parts, but the 
richest mines are between the twenty-fourth and 
thirty-sixth degree of latitude. Between Co- 
quiinbo and (Jopiapo there are as many 
thousand, but those only that yield halt ■ 
weight in refined copper. The lead is of goo( 
quality, and is not only found mixed with a por- 
tion of silver and gold, but it is obtained ^ 
the silver mines. Of all the seraimetals, w i 
are abundant in Chili, norte are worked except 
cjuicksilver ; of this there are rich mines m 
before-mentioned provinces; 
was a royal monopoly ; while this conn y 
dependent on Spain, the digging of ^ uiy 
bited ; these restrictions, however, 
he now removed. A great ^aj-iety ‘ 
clays, bituminous substances and salt . ^ j 
one sort of clay is vety fin« 
of agreeable smell, of which in some p 
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monks make jars, bottles, &c. and paint them 
beautifully* There is a kind of lime or gravelly 
chalk, which the inhabitants use in white-washing 
jheir houses; there are also the mountain green 
and blue native ceruse, lapis calaminaris, and 
ochres of different colors. The membranaceous 
mica, or Muscovy glass, is found here in most 
transparent and very lai^e sized plates ; with this 
the people not only glaze their houses, but make 
of it artificial flowers. There are likewise different 
Kinds of sand, black mixed copiously with parti- 
cles of iron, another sort of a fine blue and a ce- 
ment sand near Talca finer than that of Italy, and 
apparently of volcanic origin. Chili has exten- 
sive quarries of freestone, flint, rock crystal, and 
plain and variegated marbles ; and an almost in- 
finite number of spars, the most beautiful of 
which is one of an hexagonal form, and perfectly 
transparent. The mountains contain precious 
Slones as agate, and jasper, and the rivers wash 
down small rubies and sapphires, evidently show- 
ing that the higher parts of the country produce 
others of greater size and value. Blocks of rock 
crystal are obtained in the Cordilleras, large 
enough for columns seven feet high. A little hill 
near Talca is said to consist almost entirely of 
amethysts, and it is supposed that Copiapo owes 
its name to the vast number of turquoises found 
near it. 

Cliili enjoys a rich soil, and a vigorous and 
abundant vegetation; beautiful evergreens cover 
the plains, valleys and sides of the mountains; 
every season produces vegetables suited to the 
climate, and plants are found common both to 
•his country and to Kurope. In the northern 
jiarls tropical plants, su(;h as the sugar-cane, the 
pine-apple, the cotton, the banana, the sweet po- 
tatoo, jalap, mecboacati, &c. thrive exceedingly 
well, and the most beautiful flowers are so abun- 
dant, that the fields look like so many gardens. 
The climate is so fiire and the air so salubrious, 
that the inhabitants are liable to few infectious 
diseases; the domestic animals live all the year in 
the open fields, where, from feeding on aromatic 
plants, their flesh acquires a flavor une<pialled in 
any country. The ("hilians need no hay, as the 
lierbage never fails, and in some pastures the 
ijrass grows so high as to conceal the sheep that 
"■e grazing in it. As in all countries south of the 
t;'iuator,spring continences here in September, siiin- 
•iier in December, autumn in March, and winter in 
dune. Jn Chili the rainy season is in the winter; 
tlie north and north-west winds which most blow 

that season always bringing rain, while, during 
die spring and summer, the south and south-west 
winds prevail, invariably (occasioning a clear sky. 
hi the northern provinces it seldom rains, but in 
die south frequent and dreadful sterrns a-e soine- 
hmes experienced near the sea; in tlie islands it 
heiiuenlly rains in the summer. In tho*;f* pans 
jfciuote from the Andes, thunder is very seldom 
heard (‘ven in summer. Near the sea snow is 
never seen; in the vicinity of the mountains it 
fills sonieliiues once in five' years, but seldom re- 
mains a single day. A white frost is sometimes 
Seen, and a small degrep of cold experienced in 
die month of August; but after sun-rise the tem- 
perature is like that of a fine spring day. Jn the 
Andes, on the contrary, great quantilies of snow 
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fall from April to November, so that for the 
greatest part of the year the mountains are imj* 
passable. The want of rain in summer is, how- 
ever, supplied by most plentiful falls of dew. 
On the coast it is often foggy, but it clears as the 
day advances. 

In animals this country is not so abundant as 
other parts of South America; the species pecu- 
liar to it being only about thirty-six, though in 
the unexplored regions probably many more 
might be found. The most remarkable is, the 
vicunna or guanaco, in shape like a camel, but 
differing from it in being most vigorous in the 
most inclement regions, in the ice and snow of 
the Andes. The Peruvian sheep is fouhd here. 
The wild goat, the dog, the fox, and the pagi or 
lion, resembling that animal in size and roaring, 
but without a mane, abound in this country, and 
all European animals thrive, and some even grow 
larger, when imported into Chili. There are 
135 species of birds belonging to the land, and 
the species of sea birds are innumerable. Fish 
is abundant on all the coast ; seventy-six sorts 
differ from those found in the northern Iiemi- 
sphere ; tlie fresh waters also swarm witJi them. 

The manners of the inhabitants are represented 
as remarkably free, and very remote from that 
stiffness and reserve, which even to a late period 
prevailed in Peru, where the Americans were 
subject to every S])ecie3 of oppression from the 
overbearing Spaniards, and a dreadful system of 
espionage destroyed all the happiness of society. 
In Santiago mirth and gaiety, ftaukness and con- 
fidence, prevail; all ranks hail each other as 
countrymen, and own no master but their duty 
and the law. Their dress is greatly assimilated 
to the English and French costumes, and their 
domestic manners are of late much improved. 
Instead of sitting cross-legged at low tables, they 
now sit on chairs at higher tables like the Eng- 
lish ; no longer eating out of the same dish, their 
meals are served up with regularity and neatness. 
Scarcely rwi evening passes without social par- 
ties, balls, or concerts, and they perform the 
Spanish dances with peculiar elegance. There 
being few carriages in use among them, it is 
usual, at the period of the company’s retiring, 
for the band to escort the parties home, and as 
the nights are so fine little attention is paid to 
the shortest road. The Chilians are remarkably 
fond of music, and all the children, as soon as 
they can comprehend anything, are taught to 
play, usually by their mothers , there being, it is 
said, no music master at St. Jago. They have 
greatly improved in the musical instruments tliey 
use, the jarring of the old halfstrung guitar has 
been exchanged for the piano, and the tasteless 
dance of the country has yielded to tlie elegant 
countiy dance. 

In the neighbourhood of Conception, to the 
south, the natives, called Araucanos, are mid 
ever hvive been an unconquered race. Valdivia 
tlie Spanish general, as has been mentioned in 
the article South America, could not subdue 
them, and at lust fell by their hands. Before 
the late Avolution these people remained per- 
fectly free and used to come to the frontiers to 
carry on a small traflic. They supplied tne 
creoles with very superior horses, and coarse 
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woollens, and in return took wheat and Euro- 
pean goods. They are said to be numerous, and 
among them has been found a tribe of European 
wliitcs, whose origin is very uncertain. Their 
language is well known, and a dictionary of it 
has been made by one of the Jesuit missionaries, 
who had at the time of their expulsion intro- 
duced two establishments into the country. Ilow 
this order contrived to do this in a nation so ini- 
mical to Spaniards, is wonderful ; probably their 
sanctity of life and manners, together with their 
medical skill, and insinuating manners, contri- 
buted much to this preference. 

The Chilian language is superior in pronun- 
ciation a'nd elegance to the Spanish of the Eas- 
tern shores of South America, and without any 
of those b.irharisms so common in Buenos Ayres. 
There is no university at Santiago, but at the In- 
stitute there is a large school where 400 boys are 
educated at the public expense, besides many 
private seminaries. * The only public library,’ 
says Mr. Caldcleugh, ‘is that in the Institute, 
under tlie immediate care of Don Manuel de Sa- 
las, a man of much information, and very ready 
to communicate it to others. It consists of se- 
veral thousand volumes, some of which beloni^ed 
to the College of Jesuits, and some MSS. many 
of which, relating to the early history of the 
country, are of a curious and interesting nature. 
Prior to the revolution, all books published on 
this side of the continent were printed at Lima, 
and probably no press existed at Santiago ; one 
press has been established since, which is chiefly 
exployed in printing the ga/.ette and political 
pamplilets. No books, however, have been pub- 
lished, except some trifling elementary works. 
The usual dress used in attending divine wor- 
ship is black. When the church bell sounds, 
at half past six in the afternoon, the greatest 
silence prevails, — all carriages and carts stop for 
two or three minutes, until a change in the sound 
announces that the prayer is fmislieil.’ 

As comparatively few foreigners have emigrated 
to this country, the manners of the higher classes 
have not been much corrupted. They are re- 
marked for the union that subsists in their fami- 
lies, and the tenderness and respect shown by 
children to their parents. ’I'hey are exceedingly 
kind and hospitable to foreigners. Tlic ladies 
have great strength of intellect, accompanied 
with almost infantine simplicity; they are more 
accomplished than in miiny other countries, 
and their acquirements are attained with very 
limited means, they are possesseel of great per- 
sonal charms and sweetness of disposition, and 
are entitled to the liighesl eliurn. t.er for delicacy 
and tnodesfy. Tlie lowi-r classes are frcquf.-ntly 
fawning and deceitful, addicted 1<» rheatiiig, and 
fond of all .sorts of gambling, «t whieh they will 
.spend whole days, and part v. ith every article of 
ihfcjr dress. <)n\he ctner la nd they are very 
compassionate*; any appearance of distress will 
excite their commiseration, and they will spare 
no pains to alleviate it. 'rin-’y are indu.^lrious, 
and divide various toils with the wojjMn, which 
in Buenos Ayres the men think hcf|pth them. 
The people as a whole are highly patriotic, and 
treat the natives of the fist-mentioned .state with 
grc;at disdain, which l.s plentifully returned. 


While sending the foregoing pages to nrc., 
we are favored with Mr. Myers’s intelligent Tr ' 
vels in Chili and La Plata. This gentlema 
embarked from England with his family in 
to conduct a commercial speculation in Chii’ 
and travelled across the country, from the easier ' 
to the western shore of South America, coinpilin!! 
an excellent political and statistical account of 
the districts through which he passed. We can 
not, at this time, better avail ourselve.s of the in' 
formation contained in his work, than by a few 
extracts from it under the following heads. 

Climatk. — At Mendoza, a large town near the 
foot of the Andes, * We spent,’ says he, 
evening with Dr. Colesberry, a physician from 
the United States of North America, who had 
left liis native country laboring under a .severe 
pulmonary affection, from which he had entirely 
recovered in the genial climate of Mendoza. Il(. 
follows his profession, is one of the most amiable 
and de.serving men I ever met with, and is justly 
admired by all the inhabitants of Mendoza, 'fo 
this deserving gentleman 1 shall ever feel under 
great obligations for the kind attentions he .showed 
io my wife during her long subsequent sojourn- 
ment in Mendoza, and for the friendly assistance 
lie rendered us at the period of our great enihar- 
rassment at X'illa Vicencio. Dr. Colcshenv 
described the climate of Mendoza as excocdiimly 
salubrious, especially in cases of pulmonary affec- 
tion, instances of which had come under his ol)- 
servation, and which have since been eonfirnud 
by others. Dr. Gillies, a Scotch ]ihysician ot 
great ability, now resident in Mendoza, has af- 
fonled a no less remarkable instance of the el'i- 
cacy of this climate ; he was obliged to leave hu 
native country from a pulmonary affection, from 
which ho was quickly relieved by the air of Men- 
do7..a. The population was described by Dr. 
(’olcsberry to be very healthy. I enquired jiar- 
ticularly respecting the tendency to broiichoeele, 
having noticed two goitres as I entered Mendoza: 
this aflection ho assuri'd rne was prevalent hex*, 
as well as in San Juan, a town 150 miles to the 
northwanl, but not so mucli so as in the more 
iiorlhern districts of Tucuman and Santiago del 
Estero, which are still farther removed from the 
elevated Cordillera, and the n.-gion of snow. 
These placc.s arc particularly noted for the fre- 
quency of broTichocele ; these t<;^ns are situated 
in swampy valleys, subjected to iiisufienihle 
lieat.s, surrounded by forests and stagnant lakes 
which render the air extremely insalubrious; i'*’ 
had never observed bronchocole coinbined with 
creiinism, as we find in certain alpine districts, 
he had, indeed, nowhere observed an idiot, lua 
had he seen an instance of mental dcrangomctit. 
Deformity wa.s seldom met w'iih, and ilio 

doziiios, from the blessings of their climate, wer' 

free from numerous evils to which other countries 
arc much subject.’ 

Passage over the Great Chain of Tit ■ 
Andes. — ‘On leaving Mendoza, tlie road le* 
through the suburbs and eultivatetl 
which extend above a league and a halt o 
northward. The route is then 
east over the same description of T- ravesia, ' 
which lies between Mendoza and J 
already described. At the distance of five leabv > 
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the road divides into two branches, one tending 
ibout N. N.E. to Sail Juan, the other about 
N.N.W. to Villa Vicencio. Where the road 
separates, a low branch of the Paramillo range 
of mountains juts into the plain, and approaches 
within one league of the road ; it is a lime-stone 
formation, and is quarried for the purpose of sup- 
plying the town of Mendoza with lime, and 
hence is called the Calera. Two leagues further 
we approach the foot of a detached low series 
of hills, called the los Cerrillos, and, passing to 
(he westward of them, the road gradually leads 
towards the Cordillera range. Thus far the road 
is sandy ; hut, about a league before reaching 
(he Cerrillos, it begins to be stony, and continues 
more or less so till we reach the Cordillera ; for, 
over this part of the 'J’ravesia, the currents of 
water flowing from the three extensive ravines of 
^'illa Vicencio, of the Iliguera, and of ('anota, 
liave spread over its whole surface immense 
(|nantities of the sharp angular fragments of stone 
that accompany the alluvial matter brought down 
fiom tlic hills by the torrents d iring the rainy 
season. From tlie Cerrillos, the course tends 
for three leagues in a W.N.W. direction, 
towards an o]>ening in the mountain range, in 
which th6v<! is a small siiring of water, this is at 
a place culled Kl C’oral Viejo. We now enter a 
ravine; the hills on each side are at first of in- 
considerable height, but as we advance the val- 
ley becomes narrow and more stony ; its bed is 
covered with bushes of hanilla, retamo, verbena, 
Higher up this narrow ravine, llie mountain 
ranges are of considerable height ; and, at the 
distance of fifteen leagues from Alendoza, wo 
vcacli the post-liouse of V’^illa Vicencio. T’he 
Itills are of hornblende slate, including seams 
and fissures filled with sulphate and carbonate of 
lime J'ollowing up the course of this lateral 
branch of the main ravine, to tlie source of the 
brook, we find, at the distance of a mile and a 
half, the liot springs of Villa Vbcencio : tlie iiiter- 
iiKsliale ravine is narrow, and enclosed on each 
side hy very lofty hills ; its tortuous bed is filled 
by a kind of tula, an alluvial deposit of sandy 
marl, indurated by a considerable admixture of 
the carbonate and sulphate of lime, encrusted 
upon twigs and bushes, washed from the hills hy 
the mountain torrents. At the head of the ravine, 
the little brook’llills over a cragged precipitous 
rock, and forms a small but picturesque cascade; 
it is necessary to scramble up this rock to reach 
the baths, which are situated in a beautiful little 
arnphitheatre, bounded on all sides by lofty moun- 
tains. The baths arc shalliAv pools, dug out ol 
the tufa, about eight fi i t in cliameler, and two 
feet deep ; from tlie bottom of each flows a small 
spring, so that the water of every one of them is 
distinct; the quantity which flows into eacli 
exceedingly small. There are five of the-e springs . 
ot the first and highest, in the month of Octoben’, 
when tlie thermometer in the shade stood at 00^’ 
Fahrenheit, the temperature was 96^^; of the 
s<?coud it was ; of t lu; third 92° ; of the fourtn 
of the fifth 75°. 'J'lie water of these springs 
has no peculiar taste or smell ; but there arises 
from the bottom of each basin considerable por- 
tions of gas, which gives them the appearance 
of boiling. I had will me no re-agents with 
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which to examine the nature of the.«!e mineral 
waters ; but 1 apprehend the air that arises # 
simply carbonic acid gas, which is tne more 
probable, as I observed a dead frog floating in 
one of the pools. At about fifty yards distant 
from the huts of Villa Vicencio are the ruins of 
old buildings, formerly the smelting works for 
the reduction of the silver ores of a mine in the 
l*aramillo range : this place was selected as ilie 
nearest to Memdo/a where water and fuel could 
be found, although it is eighteen leagues distant 
from the mines, whither the ore was brought on 
tlie hacks of mules. The foundation walls alone 
exist ; they are constructed of rude fragments of 
.stone, cemented with mud : much scoria? and 
refuse lies around. 1 could, however, nowhere 
perceive the vestiges of a trapiciie, or water-mill, 
for the pulverisation of the ores. Although there 
is nothing particular about this place, either as to 
scenery or productions, deserving of particular 
iiolice, still the change of situation is so contrasted 
with the unvaried country hitherto .si*cn on the 
road from Buenos Ayres, that, however unin- 
teresting in itself, every object is viewed by the 
traveller vi’itli great curiosity and indescribable 
pleasure. Tlie height of tiiis place above tlie 
level of the sea is ,'>382 feet, and above Aleridoza 
2780 feet; it is extremely bleak in the winter 
season, and at all limes very subject to storms: 
snow falls here generally during the winter 
inontbs. 

On leaving Villa Vicencio, we turn out of the 
ravine and enter another, which is in fact the 
main valley. The road continues to wind some- 
times north-east, at others W . S. W., along tlie 
narrow bod of the valley, whieli is covered with 
bushes of jarilla, retamo, verbenas, algarrobas, 
lyciums, See., and is bounded by lofty impending 
rocks, partly bare, but mostly covered with soil 
thinly scattered over with bushes, cacti, and 
many plants deserving of notice. One spot on 
this road is remarkable for the abundant growth, 
on the hills as well as in tlu; valley, of a dipsacus, 
which resembles our common teazel ; the spot is 
in consequence called the Cardal by the mule- 
leers ; here, as well as at many intervals of a mile 
or two, are found on the sides of the hills a little 
pool of water, supplied from a diminutive though 
never-failing spring. These places are known 
only to the anievos ; they have each their proper 
name, and are used as resting places for the 
troops of mules wliich are continually travelling 
to and from (diili. The hills are pretty well 
covered witli jjasture, which, in these mountain- 
ous countrie.s, must not be supposed to mean 
those beautiful grassy swards with which our hills 
at home are everywhere covered, but to signify 
small plants of many kinds. Here the cattle de- 
vour every vegetable sub.stance, oven bushes, 
wdien all other plants fail. Ik is not, therefore, 
from the richness of the pasture tiuit these re- 
cesses are of value to the Meiulozinos, but from 
the security they ofl’er for breeding cattle; iu 
many places among the hills we perceive many 
herds. The mounlains arc so .steep and lofty 
that the sun, whicli rises in llu; plains at five 
o’clock, does not sliine in these valleys till nearly 
eight in the morning; they seem principally com- 
posed of hornblende slate. At the distance ol a 
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league from tlie post-house we pass an angle, re- 
Inarkable for a lofty mountain, whose precipitous 
rocky face is covered with a species of lichen, 
which gives to it a golden hue when the sun 
shines on it ; hence its name El Cerro Dorado, 
the Golden Mountain. At the distance of another 
league the valley becomes more contracted, the 
impending rocks grow more precipitous and bare 
until we enter the narrow pass of the Angostura, 
the access to which is over barren rocks, from 
among which issue little springs of fresh water. 
The sides of Angostura are perpendicular, to the 
height of from 200 to 300 feet ; its length is 
about 250 yards, and its breadth about seven 
yards. The geological formation of the whole 
ravine is similar to that about Villa Vlcencio ; 
and the whole lengtii of tlie valley, up to its ori- 
gin, is in like manner filled with a similar tufa, 
which, in many places, is covered with a saline 
efflorescence. Pursuing the course of the ravine 
two leagues further, we reach the Alojamicnto de 
los Ilornillos, where there is a small hut, like 
that of \'illa V’^icencio, and a never-failing spring 
of water : here, as its name implies, existed for- 
merly works for reducing the ores from the San 
Pedro mines. 

From this place we begin to ascend the Para- 
millo, which is the name given to a very long and 
narrow mouritainous ridge, lying between the 
plain of Uspallata and Mendoza : it is evidently 
of very different formation from the more western, 
or main Cordillera, and is said to run indepen- 
dently of it. The path up the ascent is gradual 
and winding; and, on reaching the summit of 
the first height, we have presented to us a beau- 
tiful view of the distant plains, in the midst of 
which Mendoza is easily distinguished at the dis- 
tance of above forty miles, in a straight line. 
The breadtli of tlie summit is several leagues in 
extent, and is broktm into numerous undulating 
risings and descents : the botanical novelties are 
not very numerous, nor very remarkable. I ob- 
served, however, a new hoffmansaggia, different 
from that of Mendoza or Aconcagua. 

I regret that 1 could not determine the height 
of the Paramillo, being prevented by the oecur- 
lence of a violent ternpe.st, though in the valleys 
below a fine sunshine reigned. 1 have crossed 
the Paramillo four times, and on every occasion 
I'have met with squally weather; hardly a day 
passes without rain, tliongh it be hut a few drops, 
and wind is never wanting on this inhospitable 
spot. The course over the Paramillo is nearly 
west : the descent, whicli is comparatively veiy 
trifling, leads to the head of a narrow ravine, tlie 
bed of vvhijj^li we follow ; and, -t the distance of 
about a league, pass by the miiics of San Pedro, 
hotter known as the mines of Uspallata, which 
^liave been several years negieetea for want of 
capital.’ This p^s of U.spallata we have lieforc 
noticed as one of the principal roads across the 
Andes, We regret we cannot follow this gentle- 
man further. 

Gf the curious natural yuoductiou called 
llezoar stones, he says, ‘A frit^nd of mine, an in- 
telligent surgeon, on Ids return to Chili from 
Mendoza, over tlie Cordillera, brought a number 
of iouride<^ stones be iiail collected about the 
iprings ofyic Inca’s bridge, as well as at some 
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distance from them; thes^, he supposed we 
Bezoar stones, voided liy the guanacos, that 
quently came down from the mountains to drink 
the mineral water, which, he conjectured, must 
act upon them a.s an emetic. Ho therefore’drank 
some of the water, which produced those effects 
on 1dm. The fact appears confirmed by the cir- 
cumstance of these stones having been nowhere 
else discovered in the Cordillera, except at this 
place, and that it is known only to a few native 
arrieros, who have kept the secret, to profit by the 
sale of the calculi, which they carry to Mendora 
and Aconcagua. These stones are sought after 
by many, who believe that, having been placed 
before the sacred altars, they become possessed 
of wonderful curative powers, in which respect 
they resemble the famed Bezoar stones of the east, 
which, even to the present day, are highly prized 
for their alexipliarmic virtues. The calculi my 
friend brought with him varied in size from that 
of a cherry to a ball of two inches in diameter; 
externally they were somewhat globular, slightly 
flattened, or compressed in places, of anochreous 
color, having a smooth and very fine grained sur- 
face, and soft enough to be scratched^ with a 
knife; iutornally they appeared composed of dis- 
tinct laminar concretions, which are very difficult 
to separate. I sawed one through the middle; 
its section was similar to other Bezoar stones I 
remember to have seen ; like them the concretions 
appear formed upon a blackisli nucleus of ex- 
traneous matter ; the first lamella' are thin and 
scaly, tlie others increase in thickness as they at- 
tain a larger diameter; they are too of various 
colors, so that the section of the stone presents an 
onyx-like configuration, the concentric shades 
being of various intermediate tints, between white 
and oebreous brown : some of the layers are com- 
pact, and of a crystalline texture, while others 
arc dull and porous. The calculi are composed 
apparently of carbonated lime, for they stron,:^ly 
eflervesco in dilute common sulphuric acid, and I 
regret having no other acid at hand for a more 
minute examinalion. Tlieir specific gravity is 
2-47.’ 

WriTCRTnAVELLING rNTflFXORniT.LEUAS,— 
‘ I have hitherto sjroken only of the passage over 
the Cordillera during the periods when lire roads 
are clear of snow: in the months from . I une to 
September, the passage cannot ^ effected with- 
out considerable personal exertion, much delay, 
and at a far greater expense : at these times the 
valleys on both sides of the (’ordillera, as well as 
the Cunihro itsrdf, are deeply covered with snow, 
so as to be impassable by mules : in this case it 
is necessary to travel on foot the whole way from 
the Fuiitade las V'aeas to the Guardia, a distaiiv-e 
of sixty-six miles. On these occasions it becomes 
requisite to hire peons to carry the provision., 
baggage, and saddle equipagq, which 
attended with considerable expense, bmee i 
establishment of foreign commercial 
Chili, the passage of travellers and * 

across the Cordillera, in tlie winter season, 
become more frequent- The courier too pa» ^ 
and returns regularly every month : jj 

always entertained too much dread or tue 
venture upon a journey attended .• 

inconvenience and personal exertion. 1 x- » 
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cS walking such a distance over loose snow is 
certainly considerable ; but perhaps the greatest 
inconvenience experienced is the painful inflam- 
mation produced in the eye-lids from the effect 
of the too powerfully reflected light, proceeding 
from the brilliant whiteness of tlie snow, which, 
in intervals of fine weather, is generally increased 
by the immediate reflection of the solar rays. 
These effects might perhaps be prevented by the 
use of goggles of green glass. Should the weather 
threaten an approaching tempest, it is always 
prudent to hasten for the nearest casucha, and 
take advantage of that shelter till the storm has 
passed over, and the sun has again begun to shine 
m a cloudless sky. I have known persons who 
have been detained a week in one casucha, and 
a fortnight in another; this indeed frequently 
happens to the courier, so that the delivery of the 
mail is retarded for six weeks or two months in 
cases of very bad weather. It is, however, pos- 
sible to pass from the Guardia to the Punta de 
las V^acas in five days, should no impediment 
from the weather intervene, and should the snow 
have become tolerably firm upon the surface. 
Great fatigue is experienced in the ascents : the 
descents would perhaps be more laborious, but 
for a contrivance commonly practised by the 
couriers and peons accustomed to the journey. 
A sledge is formed of a piece of raw hide, upon 
which the man places his saddle-traps, or his 
bad, seats himself thereon, htshing all firmly 
round his waist by hide thongs ; having made this 
adjustment on the summit of the declivity, and 
suHering liimself to slide down by his mere weight, 
ho guides his course, or slackens the rapidity of 
his descent, by plunging his large knife, which 
he firmly grasps in his hand, into the snow: the 
resistance thus produced sufficiently retards his 
prou^rcfis should he have acquired too much ve- 
Ineity ; or, like a rudder, it inclines his course to 
the right or left, as ho may desire ; the labor of 
the journey is thus reduced. The traveller has 
nothing to fear from avalanches of snow, which 
are unknown, or are at least of trifling magnitude, 
and out of the reach of his track. The snow of 
the Cordillera does not, like that of colder lati- 
tudes, remain long in a soft state. Soon after it 
falls the sun has sufficient power to melt the sur- 
hice of the snow, which, in this half-fluid state, 
liUers into the pprous mass beneath, and, freezing 
again, convert# the whole into a compact hard 
body ; and it thus becomes so IjSOnsolidated as to 
require the heat of an almost vertical sun before 
ft finally disappears from llie surface of the moun- 
tains.’ 

Cost OF THE Pass AO K. — ‘The cost generally 
attending the passage of a traveller across the 
Cordillera, during tlie winter season, is U50 dol- 
lars, about £70 sterling ; while at other seasons, 
“"’dh the same luggage, that is, i o more than is 
necessary for his journey, the expense of his 
pssage ought not to exceed twenty or thirty dol- 
lars, i/. to 7/. lOs. He cannot set out on his 
journey, in winter time, without having made 
E^.^jous arrangements, which will detain liim in 
Chili or in Mendoza several weeks, lie will 
ftavel from Mendoza as far as the Punta de las 
Vacas with mules ; the intermediate space of snow, 
''''hich cannot be traversed by animals, is then 


performed on foot, as before described, until he 
reaches the termination of the icy barrier, which< 
generally is about the Guardia or the Ojos de 
Agua, at which place the mules, purposely- 
brought from Aconcagua, are in readiness to 
convey him to his ultimate destination.’ 

We have the following spirited description of 
the earthquake in Chili in 1022.—* The great 
earthquake, before alluded to, happened during 
my residence at Concon, at the mouth of the 
Quillota, or Concon river. At half-past ten 
o’clock on the night of Tuesday, the 19th Novem- 
ber 1822, as my family were retiring, the first 
oscillation was felt. It was very sudden and 
violent; we were all alarmed, and paused for an 
instant, when the falling of the glasses from the 
sideboard, the cracking of the timbers of the roof, 
and the rattling of the falling tiles, caused us to 
nish out of the house. The earth was violently 
convulsed, heaving up and down in a manner 
hardly conceivable, and as little capable of being 
accurately described as our feelings. The tim- 
bers of a large corridor were breaking in all di- 
rections, and flying off in fragments, while the 
air wiis filled with dust from the falling roof. 
The situation of our two children inst-antaneously 
occurred to us. 1 rushed into the falling building, 
snatched one boy from one of the front rooms, 
and, carrying him in my arms, ran to the back 
of the house, where the other boy was in bed ; 
iny sensation in this painful situation cannot bti 
imagined. I ran with my two boys to their 
mother and their aunt; and by the time 1 joined 
them the great shock was ended ; it continued 
about two minutes. After a lapse of about three 
minutes, the agitation returned violently, and 
continued for about a minute, when several of 
the strong pillars of the corridor were shivered. 
During this time there was a loud rumbling 
noise, like the distant echo of thunder in a 
mountainous country. The heaving of tlie ground 
seemed not only to consist of horizontal oscilla- 
tions, but also of violent uplifting concussions, 
as if repeated explosions were exerting their 
force upon the roof of a hollow cavern under our 
feet, threatening to burst open the ground, or 
blow us all into the air. Our sensations were 
truly horrible. There was nothing remarkable in 
the appearance or state of the atinosjjhere ; the 
moon and stars shone with their usual respl(;n- 
»lence. Anxious to ascertain the state of my 
mills, which were on the edge of the river, about 
fifty yards from the house, 1 proceeded towards 
the spot, and was met by my Englisli workmen, 
who told me* the building had been thrown down, 
that the walls on both sides had been precipitated 
into the mill-stream, and tlie roof had fallen in. 
^Vhile making a survey of the damage, another 
violent shock warned me of my danger ; the mill 
at the tijne of the first shock was in action; the 
miller,’ a young man recently ‘arrived from Eng- 
land, on hearing the first noise of the earthquake, 
concluded that a nail, by some accident, had got 
between the mill-stones : he therefore shut down 
the sluice-gate, and raised the running-stone. At 
this moment the walls of the outer room fell, 
and caused him precipitately to quit the building. 
During three quarters of an hour we experienced 
continual and severe shocks, the intervals between 
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which seldom exceeded five minnles, every time 
shaking down portions of tlie buildings. Our 
Creole servants walked about the enclosure 
almost in a state of despair, thumping their 
breasts, and repeating their Ave Marias. Another 
of my hmglish workmen, wlio lived in a cottage 
close by, soon joined us ; part of his house had 
been thrown down. The major-domo of the 
neighbouring estate, sent by his master, came to 
learn our fate, when we heard that his house, as 
well as the chapel, had also been levelled to the 
ground, tn the course of the night, a friend 
came from his residence atCuintero, a few miles 
to the northward, to ascertain what had befallen 
us — his own house, like ours, had been shaken 
to pieces ; he informed us that the ground over 
which he had passed was much altered, and torn 
in many places in wide rents, Tlie sand-hills 
had been thrown into the Quintero Lake, and the 
ford at the usual place across it was greatly 
swelled, so that the water rose above his saddle. 
This appears to have been caused by an influx 
of salt-water into the lake, during the great rise 
of the sea, which accoinjianicd the first and most 
violent shock. At Quintero great part of the 
house was tiestroyed, and the family, consisting 
of my wife’s sisteu', her husband, child, and ser- 
vants, had escaped witliout much serious injury ; 
though, in the endeavour lo make her escape, a 
large book-case fell, knocked her down with lier 
infant in her arms, and fell upon them. She 
was happily extricated from this perilous situa- 
tion by her husband, with only a few l}riii.scs. 
We liglitetl a firv.* in the middle of our enclosure, 
and sealed ourselvis around it till the morning 
dawned, v/hen I was better able to ascertain the 
damage that had been done. The house was not 
so much ruined as I expected ; the outer walls 
were rent in sevi^ral places, and the partition 
walls thrown down. I had recently ]mt on a 
new roof of good carpimtry, 120 feet long and 
fifty wide; and tliis was secured by the corridor, 
ami strong iron ties running through the walls at 


earthquakes. On the Saturday and Sunday fol 
lowing the earthouake I visited Valparaiso 
on my way I founa the houses at the Vina 'de V 
Mar levelled to the ground. On entering Vai 
paraiso I was astonished at the extent of il,( 
ruin, and dismayed at the miserable nppearanc( 
of the place, as well as at the forlorn and wretchec 
condition of the people. The houses were nearh 
all unroofed ; many had been thrown to tl), 
ground, while the thick walls of sun-dried briok' 
which remained were split in all directions. Tin 
desolation was horrible ; the large church of ilu 
Almendral, called La Merced, presented tin 
most remarkable ruin. The lower, built of bum 
bricks and good mortar, the walls of which, ui 
to the belfry, were six feet thick, were sliivor(< 
into large blocks, and thrown to the ground 
The tower was sixty feet high. The body of the 
church extended from north to south. The wall* 
at both ends were thrown down, both fell toward> 
the north ; the side walls, although much damaged 
remainetl, and supported the ridge roof of tim. 
ber. The covering of tlie roof was entirely shakei 
off, and the whole body of rafters inclined con- 
siderably towards the nortli ; and the few rooh 
of the houses in V’alparaiso which were noi 
thrown down, all inclined in the same direction 
(^n each .side of the church of La INlerced were a 
number of square buttresses of good solid brick 
work, six feet sejnare ; they stood at a small dis- 
tance from the walls. Those on the western sidt 
were all thrown down, as were all but two on ihe 
eastern side ; these two were twisted from flid 
wall in a north-easterly direction, each presentini^ 
an angle lo the wall. This twisting towards i''i: 
north-east was remarked in other places. At 
Quintero, thirty miles to the northward of Val- 
paraiso, the heaviest and largest pieces of furni- 
ture in the houst.'s there wert^ tinned in the same 
direction. The whole population of \ alp.iraise 
had fled to the lulls, on which they were encani])cik 
At the further and narrow extremity of the tewn, 
called the Port, where the houses are built ujjoii 


proper intervals, and hut for tins we should 
jjiobably have* been all buried in the ruins of the 
building. The ground of the yard to which we 
retreated was cracked in all dircclions. Tlie mill- 
stream in many places was filled up by tlie fall- 
ing in and collapsion of tlie bunks. The ground 
betw'een the mill and the river olfi rod numerous 
evidences of the convulsions it had undergone ; 
clefts, above a foot wid(?, pn.-sented themselves at 
the distance of every few yards, and in several 
])Iacos the ground itselt had .sunk two feet below 
its usual level. Ou many spots were numerous 
hillocks of sand and mud, which liad beim forced 
through the crevices. They appi.-ared like mud 
volcanoes in miniature; iome of these had again 
.sunk, leaving in their places mudrly pools. The 
tail course from the mill, win. h extent^ above 
2000 feet towards the river, vas filletrup, and 
made level, partly by the collapsion of its bank, 
and partly by its bottom being forced up by 
the earthquake. In the course of the next day 
1 learned the fate of the towns of Valparaiso, 
Quillota, .Casa Blanca, and Limache ; all these 
towns had been destroyed, together with a great 
number of persons, who had been buried in the 
rums. Voir many days we had smart shocks of 


the solid rock, the damage was net so great as m 
the other ])arls of the town. The governor a 
house, the two castles, and the churches, lx ing 
the most .substantial buildings, were all shivend 
to pieces, the destruction being here, as iu oilu t 
places, in proportion to the ihicknii'JS .uni soli'litv 
of the walls. It was fortunate that the earth- 
quake did not happen two liours'later, as ii.iarly 
the whole popi||jation would then have latM 
buried in tlie niins ; as it xvas, about l-'iO peo[ih 
were killed, and many were wounded or hruisci - 

N<i boiiibartlment couhl have produced mi( i 
complete ruin as the earthquake efi'ected. 
desolate condition of the people was lainenU *■ 
in the extreme ; and this W'as dreadfully iiicreiise 
on the night of the ‘27lh, when, to their surpnsi 
and astonishment, it rained heavily, t 
one thing more than another'could add to I 'ca 
wretchedness, it was this unseasonable an un 
expected fall of rain. . . . 

They who had escaped from •, 

town, and retired to the hills with such o > 
iiroperty as they could save, were some o 
living in tents; the greater 
i)elled to bivouac in the open air, ana, " . 

pending on the continuance of the usu j 
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weather, the rain, whicii so unexpectedly fell, put 
them into a state of almost absolute despair. It 
ceased, however, towards the morning; had it 
continued for a longer period, not only would it 
have destroyed their property, but it would have 
produced famine and disease, the most horrible 
apprehensions of which filled the minds, and 
wholly occupied the thoughts, of the unfortunate 
and miserable people. Rain in the month of 
November had never been known, and its occur- 
rence during the continuance of the earth(|uakes 
was considered by the bigoted and ignorant 
Chilinos, as a mark of the divine vengeance for 
their own sinful lives, the conduct of the people 
in power, and the crime of permitting the Knglish 
heretics to contaminate the country. 

The extent of country over which the earth- 
quake was felt appears to have been very con- 
siderable; Copiapo on the north, and Valdivia 
on tlie south, were shaken by it, although these 
towns are R80 miles apart: it was also felt 
throughout the whole range of the Cordillera, as 
far as Mendoza, and even as far as Cordova, 
though here the shock was comparatively weak, 
and the time of its occurrence an hour later than 
in Valparaiso. Cordova is upwards of 500 miles 
east of Valparaiso. 

On the important siihject of mines and mining, 
hfi says, * Our countrymen at home are evidently 
deceived in imagining that the Chilinos nmler- 
stand but little of the art of mining : they may, 
on tlie con tT ary, be assured that tliey are very 
skilful and efficient miners, and will not only 
jnoduce tl'.e ore at the earth’s surface at a lower 
rate than others, hut that, in their rude and eco- 
nomical processes, they will extract the metals 
at a mucli less cost. In the construction of the 
liirnaces, and in other respects, many improve- 
ments may and will I'e. introduced ; but any 
one vkho has made (tonect oliservalions upon the 
C'lunrry, will, at one glance, perceive that all at- 
tompts to introduce foreign inodes, new materials, 
or novid protn'sses, will cause great confusion 
and loss. The Chilinos cannot, will not, com- 
pielnnid any other than their old methods. Be- 
iore any one attempts mining, he ought to gain 
sufficient experience and knowledge of the cha- 
racter of the people, and the resources of the 
country, so that he miglit be competent to cal- 
culate with certainty how far his arrangiMiients 
could be adapted to the peculiar habits lie will 
have to contend with, and theijicanty materials 
he will be able to command. I can speak on 
diis .subjcc;t with the adv antage of experience ; 1 
was at first deceived to a great extent, and so 
will all foreigners be who attempt any operations 
in Chili ; the very customs and methods which to 
ihem will appear barbarous and iuefficient, Avill 
he found, on bettor knowledge, to be grounded 
tJpon experience and reason ; and to lx nefit by 
these observations, so as to apply them to their 
particular views, they must so far exert ihcir 
iudgiM.iiit as to trace them to tlioir origin, and 
discover the necessities which have induced them, 
necessity aloue has been the author of national 
customs, and it cannot be denied that methods 
j^Ust vary according to the peculiar resources of 
‘he country, and the habits of the natives. On 
arrival in Chili everything appeared to be 
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irrationally contrived and barbarously managed; 
but the more I became acquainted with the people 
and their customs, the more [ saw of the country 
and its prod actions, the better [ understood the ca- 
pabilities of the land, the more I discovered 
ingenuity in that which I before considered bar- 
barous, and could trace a far better adaptation 
of those means to the condition of tlie people, and 
the present nature of the countiy, tlian our own 
Jmglish notions could possibly have contrived. 
Tt is the habit of an Knglishraan, cxlucatcd in the 
midst of the most admirable contrirauecs, and 
used to means adapted to a highly refined, indus- 
trious, ami intelligent community, to carry his 
notions of improvement to every foreign object 
which comes under his observation ; and it is easier, 
and more gratifying, to apply these notions than 
to unlearn his knowledge, and bring back his 
ideas to a state applicable to a more primitive 
condition of society. This difficulty will operate 
strongly towards the failure of -the numerous 
adventures now directed to the viLst continent of 
the new world, and on the mining companies, 
in particular, it will operate still more forcibly : 
in the outset, an immense portion of their capi- 
tal will be wasted in merely learning how tliey 
should conduct their operations to advantage, 
and in acquiring the necessary experience of the 
country. If this has been experienced by the 
pi*rsons who have lost tlieir own capital in the 
trial, how much more certain must it happen to 
those who arc exerting themselves witli the capi- 
tal of others, and who cannot feel the same in- 
terest in economising tlieir resources as they 
would if the adventure were entirely their own, 
and superintended by themselves on the spot. 
It cannot be t^xjiected that the persons sent out 
from h'nglaiid, however competent to the prac- 
tical discharge of tlieir duties at home, will bn 
equally so in the execution of tlieir functions 
c.biTkid, with the want of local cxprrlcnce and 
the iiecesSiiry adaptation of new habits Ij a hew 
and uncivilized peojile. 

‘ 1 cuqiloyed a number of the most intelligent 
I'.nglisli woikincn, but 1 found, in every case, 
the greatest difficulty in managing them. Thvir 
efforts, tln.ir knowlege and art, most valuable at 
home, become useless aiiiorig the (’hilirios, and 
in the absence of iheir habitual resources. 

‘ The agents to whom I have alluded will lin 
surrounded with difficulties ou every side, and 
be deceived in every possible way : it is not 
enough that tliey will be assisted by the advice of 
Knglishraen who have been resident in t!ie coun- 
try, if those persons do not possess the l eipusite 
judgment to guide them; and this not one of 
tiiem has. It is, in<lced, incompatible \NitIi nier- 
rantile proceedings that a commercial agent 
should direct his attention to objects of researcli 
not eon^jilptpii with the concerns of the counting- 
house. T know, from experience, that many 
clerks, who have unfortunately manifested a dis- 
])ositioii to matters not immediately relating to 
commerce, have lost their situations ; of coarse 
there are t;xceplions to this rule, but it is beyond 
doubt generally the case, (hi my arrival in 
Chili I felt tliis acutely. I was surprised to find 
persons of considerable ability provokingly un- 
inquisitive, and unconscious even of the existence 
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of matters that had been incessantly under their 
^observation. However distinguished for com- 
mercial knowledge, these deserving individuals 
are not those from whom may be expected any 
assistance in matters of speculative utility re- 
specting the country, or any valuable statistic 
information. From the natives, the mining agents 
will have reason to be more on their guard : the 
smooth-faced exterior and plausible manners of 
the Chiiinos, his apparent sincerity and genero- 
sity, will at first operate powerfully on a stranger, 
who has not yet ascertained his true character. 
I will repeat here what I have elsewhere said of 
them, that in treating with the best of them, as 
little confidence and as much caution are requi- 
site as it is possible for one person to use with 
another. 

‘ Another consideration, which will operate 
powerfully against the success of mining com- 
panies, is the absolute impossibility of employing 
any considerable capital in mining speculations, 
much less the immense sums contemplated in 
Kngland. It will be seen from the modes adopt- 
ed in the country how little capital is actually 
employed therein ; and there is an evident rela- 
tion b(!tweeii the scantiness of capital, and the 
scantiness of population. It is clearly deducible 
from the simplest principles of political econo- 
my, that the one cannot operate without the 
other, and any attempt to force capital into em- 
ployment, so as to raise the demand for labor 
beyond what can be supplied, must raise wages, 
and lessen profits. This has beei\ Y)rovcd at the 
very outset in Mexico, where the suddenly in- 
creased demand for laborers has augmented the 
price of wages above ten-fold, and this advance 
will bo increasing in proportion to the projected 
employment of workmen. It operates in all 
ways ; the demand for labor at the mines takes 
away the agriculturist from his operations, and 
the demand for produce increases with the di- 
minution of hands to produce it: the same in 
the demand for transport, for collecting mate- 
rials, lkx\f would operate to an extent that could 
not have been contemplated in England. It is, 
however, not only certain that the capital pro- 
posed cannot be employed in mining operations, 
but it is no less certain that, whatever Biitisli 
capital is forced into mining speculations, will 
be unproductive, and that loss must take place 
to a considerable amount.’ Since transcribing 
the above, it has been proved, by reference topo- 
.sitive experience, that the views entertained by 
onr author are perfectly accurate, as in the whole 
of this immense district only one rnino is really 
productive. 

CHlL'IADf n..^. From A thousand; 

a collection or sum containing a thousand. 

We make cycles and periods of years, as decads, 
centuries, chiliads, for tlM use of coinput|^ti in his- 
tory. ^ Holder, 

CHILIA'EDRON, n. t. From xtW, A 
figure of a thousand sides. 

In a man, who speaks of a chiliaedron, or a Jiody 
of a tliousand sides, the idea of the hgure may be 
very confused, though that of the number be very dis- 
tinct. Loclte. 

CIIILIAGON, in geometry, a regular plane 
figure of 1000 sides and angles. Though the 
imagination cannot form an idea of such a figure, 


yet it is asserted, we may have a notion of it u 
the mind, as we can easily demonstrate that th 
sum of all its angles is equal to 1996 right ones'*- 
for the internal angles of every piano figure ar 
equal to twice as many right ones as the figuj^ 
has sitlos, except those four which are about t! ^ 
centre of the figure, from whence it may be 
solved into as many triangles as it has sides. The 
author of V Art de Penser, p. 44, has broufdit 
this instance to show the distinction betwSn 
imagination and conceiving. 

ClIlLIARCllA, or Cuiliarchus, i?i 
quity, an officer who had the command of looo 
men. 

CllILIFA'CTlVE, fid)'. From chile. That 
which makes chile. 

Whctlier this be not effected by some w.iy of cor- 
rosion, rather than any proper digestion, chilifavtny 
mutation, or alinicntal conversion, 

Browne’s Vulgar Errours. 

CII[LlFA'CT()llY.«dj. Froiticliile. Thu 
which has the quality of making chile. 

We should rather rely ujioii a chili fact vry mm- 
struuin, or digestive preparation drawn from specins 
or individuals, whose stomachs peculiarly dissolve 
lapidcous bodies. Jiroumr, 

CHILIVTCATION, n. s. From chile. The 
act of making chile. 

There is a fourfold order of concoction ; mastira- 
tion, or chewing in the mouth ; chylijication of this 
•so chewed meat in the stomach ; the third is in th- 
liver, to turn this chylus into blood, called san;;uifica- 
tion j the last is assiinulalioii, which is in every jiart, 
Bnrlon’s Anatomy of Mclnnclwlii. 

Nor will wc affirm that iron is indigested in tin- 
stomach of the ostrichc ■, hut we suspcict this effect tf 
proceed not from any licpiid reduction, or tendency ti 
chilification, by the pow’er of natural heat. 

Browne’s Vulgar Krrourt. 

Cl I ILK A, a lake of the Deccan of Ilindos- 
hin, on the sea-coast of the province of Catlack, 
on the north-west side of the bay of Bengal h 
communicates with the sea, by a very narrow 
hut deep opening, and is sliallow within. It is 
forty miles long from north-east to south-west 
and in general from twelve to fifteen feet wide 
having many inhabited islands in it, and only ; 
slip of land between it and the sea. 1 1 is boundf i 
on the west by a part of that lidge of niouiituiii: 
which extend from theMahanudy to tlioGodaven 
rivers, and shut up the Circars towards the con- 
tinent. it is forty miles south-west of Cattack. 

CHILL, V. a., n. Goth. 

CjiiYliness, n s. ISy/ed.kyld ; SaN 

Ciii'LLY, at/j. * cele. Sinverini 

CiJ/'r.A’ESs, f. V with cold; 1'^^' 

ing the sensation of cold. Dull ; not w'afrn ; re 
pulsiveness of manner ; cooling the warmth o 
affectionate approach. Metaphorically, unaliec' 
lionate ; depressed ; rejected ; discouraged. 

If you come out of the sun ^suddenly int« ^ 

there followeth a chilness or shivering in all d'® J' 

iiocor* 

And all my plants I save from nightly ill 

Of noisome winds, and blasting vapours 

Oft as he in chill Esk or Scyn by night. 
Hardened and cooled his limbs so soft, so white. 
Among the reeds to be espyed by him 
The nymphs would rustle, he would forward 
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Age has not yet 

So sbrunh my sinews, or so chilled my veins, 

But conscious virtue in my breast remains. 

Dryien. 

I very well know one to have a sort of chill about 
liis pr®cordia and head. Derhamh Phyaico- 2'Ju‘ology. 

If the patient survives three days, the acuteness of 
the pain abates, and a chillineaa or sliivering afTcrts tlie 

Arbuthnot. 

Yet winter chilled her feet with cold, she pines, 

And on her cheek the fading rose dccVmra. Gay. 

*Tis true yon oaks with yellow tops appear. 

And chilly blasts appear. Id. 

Alas, poor boy \ the natural effect 

Of love by absence chilled into r(\sj»ect. Cowper. 
Vigour from toil, from trouble patience grows, 

The weakly blossom, warm in summer bower. 

Some tints of transient beauty may disclose. 

But soon it withers in the chilliny hour. Beattie. 

Thus on the chill Lapponian’s dreary land, 
for many along month lost in snow prohmnd. 

When Sol from Cancer sends the season bland. 

And in their northern cave the storms arc bound. 

Id. 

Upon his hand she laid her own, — 

Light was the touch, but it thrilb d to the bone. 

And shot a chillneaa to his heart, 

Which fixed him beyond the power to start, 

Byron. 

Chill- — wet — and misty, round each stiffened limb 
Refreshing earth — reviving all but him ! Id. 

CHILI AM RAUAM, a town on the coast of 
the Carnatic, Hindostan, where there is a cele- 
brated pagoda, held in great veneration. It is 
1332 feet long by 936, and entered by a lofty 
gateway, under a stone pyramid 122 feet high. 

The stones are, many of them, above forty feet 
long, and five feet square, and covered with 
copper. In this pagoda Sir Eyre Coote made 
an unsuccessful attack on a garrison of Hyder 
Ali’s. It is distant eight miles soutli of Porto- 
Novo, and 120 S. S. \V. of Madras. 

ClilLLAN, a town and province of Chili, 
bounded on the north by Maule, on the east by 
the Andes, on the south by Iluilquilemu, and on 
the west by the province of Itata It is sixty 
miles in length from east to west, and about 
thirty in breadth. It contains fine pasturage for 
sheep, the wool of which is much esteemed. 

Ilie capital city contains about 400 houses, a 
parish church, and scvenil convents. In 1751 it 
was overthrown by an earthquake, but rebuilt the 
following year. 

CIIILLINGWORTII (William), an eminent 
divine of t\ie church of England, horn and edu- 
cated at Oxford, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. He was an expert mathema- 
tician, an able divine, and a good poet. Study 
and conversation at the university turning upon 
the controversy between the church of England 
tind that of Rome, Mr. Chillingworth left the 
lonner , and cmhr aced the Rom vah r eVvgvon . I> t . 
Laud, then bishop of l^ndon, hearing of this, 
Wrote to Mr. Chillingworth, and a new enquiry 
at last determined him to return to his former 
faith. In I 634 he wrote a confutation of the ar- 
IsUments which induced him to go over to the 
church of Rome. His return to the church of 
Lngland involved him in several disputes with 
those of the Romish persuasion. But in 1635 
he engaged in a work, which gave him a better 
VoL. V. 


opportunity to confute the principles of tl|e 
church of Rome, and to vindicate the Protestant 
religion, entitled, The Religion of Protestants a 
Safe Way to Salvation. Sir Thomas Coventry 
offering him preferment, he refused to accept it 
on account of his scruples about the subscrip- 
tion of the thirty-nine articles. . However, he at> 
hwt surmounted these ; and was piomoted to the 
chancellorship of Sarum, with the prebend of 
Brixworth. He was zealously attached to the 
royal party; and in August, 1653, was in the 
king’s army at the siege of Gloucester, where he 
directed the mviking of certain engines for as- 
saulting the town. Soon after, having accom- 
panied Lord llopton to Arundel Castle, bo was 
t:>ken prisoner by the parliamentary forces under 
Sir William Waller, But, being in a bad state of 
health, he obtained leave to be conveyed to the 
bishop’s palace at Chichester, where he died in 
1G44. He left several excellent works. 

CHILLIS, Khillis, or K Lts, a town of Sy- 
ria, at the foot of Mount Taiiris, in the pachalic 
of Aleppo : having lifteen mosques, several large 
bazaars, and a noted mart for cotton. It has a re- 
sident aga, and is supposed to he an ancient 
place from the numerous coins found. Distant 
ten miles S,S. W. of Antab, and fifteen north of 
Aleppo. 

CIIILMINAII, the grandest piece of ancient 
architecture of which there are any relics extant, 
being the ruins of the fiirnous palace of Persepo- 
lis, which was burnt by Alexander the Great, 
when intoxicated with wine, at the persuasion of 
the courtesan Thais. See Pkusei’olis. 

CIHLOjOne of the seven sages of Greece, and 
of tlie ephori of Sparta, the place of his birth, 
flourished about A. A, C. 556. He was accus- 
tomed to say, that there were three things very 
difficult, ‘To keep a .secret; to know best how 
to employ our time; and to suffer injuries with- 
out murmuring.^ According to Pliny it was he 
who caused the sentence, Know thyself, to be 
written in letters of gold in the temple of Delphos. 

It is said that he died with joy, embracing his 
son, who had been crowned at the Olympic 
games. 

GlIILOE, a considerable island off the coast 
of Chili, giving name to an archipelego of islands 
in the ncighbourliood. Their number has been 
variously stated, but is generally taken at forty- 
seven, of which this island, about forty leagues 
long from north to sovith, and from ten to thir- 
teen broad, and t\\irly others, are inhahited. 

The groupe appears to have been formed by 
some volcanic convulsions, and presents, gene- 
rally, nothing but shapeless masses of rock, se- 
parated by narrow and dangerous channels. 
Most of them rise perpendicularly from the ocean, 
and ate so thinly covered, with soil, as to be in- 
capable ol,. growing tbeir own food. The climate 
is damp and stormy. The winter is never suffi- 
ciently cold to permit the snow to lay on the 
ground, but this season is extremely wet, with 
heavy gales from N. N. K. and N.N.W.; 
southerly winds, on the contrary, are accom- 
panied with fair weather. The traversia is a 
short storm from the east. OccasionalW the 
Aurora Australis is seen liere. In midsum- 
mer the heat is great, but it is moderated by 
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sea breezes, which blow pretty regularly from ten 
to three o’clock. 

The largest of these islands, besides Chiloe, are 
Achao, or (^uinchau, and Lemui. None of the 
others are more than from one to three leagues in 
circumference. Of the villages on these islands, 
j,that of (’alhuco is the most considerable, con- 
sisting of twenty straw houses, defended by a 
fort. The village of St. IMaria of Achao has 
eighteen straw houses, of Spaniards. The others 
are of still less consequence. They raise wheat, 
outs, French beans, and potatoes. The fruits 
cultivated here are several varieties of the apple, 
and strawberries. The most common trees with 
which the hills are in general covered, are the 
cedar, oak, walnut, plumb, cypress, cinnamon, 
laurel, orange, the pelu, zenui, meter, and meli. 
A kind of rattan grows spontaneously, of which 
the native.s make their cordage, and which is 
also employed in roofing their habitations. The 
archipelago is said to have neither beast of prey nor 
venomous reptiles. Horses and cattle are not so 
numerous as on the opposite continents : the do- 
me.stic animals are pigs and sheep, of which they 
have great numbers; and game and dome.stic 
fowls are ab\indant. The deer, otter, and a 
s[)Ocies of black fox, are found in a wild state. 

(.'hiloe is separated from the continent on the 
north by the Boca de Chiloe, or Channel of 
('liacao, only one league wide at its entrance. 

( )n the south it has the Gulf of Chonos, and on 
the west, between it and the main, it forms se- 
veral gulfs. 

Its western coast is straight, having no inden- 
tation of any consequence, and only a few small 
rivers. The east coast which faces the continent 
is more irregular, and nearly in the middle forms 
a deep gulf. The island contains two towns, 
Chacao and St. Carlos, and thirty-eight villages, 
principally on the north and east sides, there be- 
ing but one village on the west coast. The inte- 
rior is so mountainous and barren, that it is 
almost entirely destitute of inhabitants. 

Chacao, on the north-east end, was the princi- 
pal part of the island until 1768, when the diffi- 
culty of the navigation caused it to be deserted 
for St. Carlos, on the Bahia de Ueye, or north- 
west of the island, the access to which is safe. 
This is now the only port visited by the annual 
vessels from Peru. The city of San Carlos is the 
chief place, and contains about 200 wooden 
houses and some Indian huts. The town named 
St. Antonio de (Chacao, consists only of the 
church, the missionary-house, and some Indian 
huts. Ca.stro, on the east side of the island, has 
a good port, when it can be reached, but the 
difficulty of the navigation seldom permits it to 
be visited. 

This archipelago was discovered by Don Gar- 
cia de Mendoza, governor of Chili, in 1558. In 
1565 Martino Ruiz ijlamhoa was sent here 
with only sixty men, with which he subjected the 
inhabitants, who are said to have amounted to 
the number of 70,000, and founded the city df 
Castro and the port of Chacao. The present 
opulatioii amounts, perhaps, to 11,000 native 
ndians, and an equal number of Spaniards, or 
families of Spanish descent. The former are re- 
markably docile, and ingenious ; expert m all the 


handicraft trades, and some of the best sailors o 
South America. In their frail barks, which ar 
made only of a few planks sewed togethe 
and caulked with moss, they will undertak 
voyages to Conception. Tlie commerce of thes 
islands is principally carried on by a few vessel 
from Peru and Chili, which exchange wine 
brandy, tobacco, sugar, Paraguay tea, salt aw 
European goods, for cedar and other timbei 
hams, dried and salt fish, toys, ambergris, and ! 
sort of cloak manufactured here. 

CU I I.PANZINGO, or Chilpantzinco, j 
town of Mexico, on the great road from Mexic< 
to Acapulco, in the fertile plains of the Andes 
Jt is built 2527 feet above the level of the sea 
and is 150 miles north of Mexico. 

CUILTKRN, a chain of chalky hills, forrainj 
the soutliern part of Buckinghamshire, th( 
northern part or the county being distinguishec 
by the name of the Vale. The air on thew 
heights is extremely healthful ; the soil, thougl 
Ntony, ])roduces good crops of wheat and bar- 
ley ; and in many places it is covered with thicli 
woods, among which are great quantities of beech 
Chiltern is also applied to the hilly parts oi 
Berkshire, and it is believed has the same ruean- 
ing in some other countries. Hence the hundn’ds 
lying in those parts are called the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Cim.TEKX HirNDur.ns, Stewards of thf 
Of the Hundreds into which many of the Eng- 
lish counties were divided by king Alfred fa 
their better government, the jurisdiction was ori- 
ginally vestetl in peculiar courts; hut came after- 
wards to he devolved to tlie county courts, and 
so remains at present; exee])t with regard to 
some, as the chilterns, which have been by pri- 
vilege annexed to the crown. Tliese having still 
their own courts, a steward of those courts is ap- 
pointed by the chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
a salary of twenty shillings and all fees, &c. be- 
longing to the office. This is made a matter ol 
convenience to the minister when he wishes to 
accomplish the removal of any of ihe members 
of the House of Commons. He is made to ac- 
cept the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
which vacates his seat. 

(HUM /ERA, a barren territory of European 
Turkey, in the province of Albania. It compre- 
hends a chain ot mountains, which divide Epirus 
from Thessaly; the inhabitants of which are 
partly independent and partly subject to the 
Turks. 

(hiiMa;iRA, a port town of the above territory, 
seated on a rock at the entrance of the 
Venice, about twenty-nine miles north of Corfu 

CHiM.«nA, in fabulous history, a monster, 
sprung from Echidna and Typhon. It had thru 
heads ; that of a lion, a goat, and a dragon ; ana 
continually vomited flames. The fore parts 
its body were those of a lion, the middle was 
that of a goat, and the hinder parts were those o 
a dragon. It inhabited Lycia, in the reign o 
Jobates, by whose order Bellerophon, moun et 
on the horse Pegasu.s, overcame it. See ; 
ROPHON. This fable is thus explained i 
was a burning mountain in Lycia, whose top • 
the resort of lions ; the middle, 
ful, was covered with goats ; and at the 
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the marshy ground abounded with serpents. 
Bellerophon destroyed the wild beasts on that 
mountain, and rendered it habitable. Plutarch 
explains the fable to mean the captain of some 
pirates, who adorned their ship with the images 
of a lion, a goat, and a dragon. From the union 
of the Chimaera with Orthos, sprung the Sphynx 
and the lion of Nemaea. 

CHIMB, n. s. Dut. kime ; the end of a bar- 
rel or tub. 

For sikerly whan I was borne, anon 

Deth drow the tappe of lif, and lei it gon ; 

And ever sith, hath so the tappe yronue. 

Till that almost all empty is the tonne. 

The streme of lif now droppctli on the chimhe. 

Chattcer. 

CHIMBO, a town and district of South Ame- 
rica, in tlie province of Quito, and jurisdiction of 
Riobamba. The town contains about 2000 in- 
habitants, and the whole is a cold district, lying 
very near the mountainous desert of Chim- 
borazo. 

CHIMBOllAZO, a mountain of South Ame- 
rica, the most celebrated of the Andes, and once 
supposed to be the highest in tlie world ; being 
21,440 feet above the level of the sea. Of this 
more than 2000 feet froin the summit is con- 
stantly covered with ice and snow, though it lies 
almost under the line, in lat. 1" 41' 40" S. In 
1745 this celebrated mountain was ascended by 
M. Condaraine and a company of French aca- 
demicians, with a view to the measurement of a 
degree; and in 1707, on the 23rd of June, 
Humboldt ascended it 3485 feet higher than the 
academicians, or to the altitude of 19,300 feet 
above the level of the sea. Here he was stopped 
in his progress by an immense fissure in the 
mountain ; and the tenacity and sharpness of the 
air was so great that the blood started from his 
lips and various parts of his face : the fog was 
, also very thick. He calculated the summit of 
the mountain to be 2140 feet above this spot. 

CHIME, V. V. n. & ri. The original of this 
word is doubtful. Junius and Minsheu suppose 
it corrupted from cirabal ; Skinner from garame, 
or gamut ; Henshaw from chiamare, to call, be- 
cause the chime calls to church. Perhaps it is 
only softened from chirme, or churm, an old 
word for the sound of many voices, or instru- 
ments making a noise together. The consonant 
or harmonic sound of many correspondent in- 
struments ; the correspondence of sound ; the 
correspondence of proportioned relation; the 
agreement either of sounds or syllables, which 
produce harmony ; applied especially to the 
striking of bells, to mark the divisions of the 
liours. Metaphorically, to suit with, to agree, 
lo fall in with. 

The sely tongue may wt*l ringo and chimhe 
wretchednease, that passed is ful ycro 

With oldo folk, save dotage is no more. Cftaitc&r. 

We have heard the chimea at midnight. 

ShaJitpeare. 

The sound 

Of instruments, that made melodious chime. 

Was heard, of harp and organ. 

Alilton, Paradise Lost. 


Love virtue, she alone is free; 

She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime. Milton. 

Thus sing they in the English beat. 

An holy in a chearful note. 

And all the way, to guide their chime. 

With falling oars they kept the lime. 

Miirtwll, ‘ 

Love first invented verse, and formed the rhinte. 
The motion measured, harmonized the chime. 

Dryden, 

With lifted arms they order every blow. 

And chime their sounding hammers in a row ; 

With laboured anvils iEtna groans below. 

Dryden^s Georgicks. 

Any sect, whose reasonings, interpretation, aiul 
language, I have been used to, will, of course, mako 
ail chime that way ; and make an author, and perhaps 
the genuine me-ming of the author, seem harsh, 
strange, and uncouth to me. Locke. 

Father and son, husband and wife, and such other 
correlative terms, do belong one to another ; and, 
through custom, do readily chime, and answer ono 
another, in prople^s memories. Id. 

Hr not only sat quietly and heard his father railed 
at, but often chimed in with the discourse. 

Arlmthtutt^s History of John Bull. 

Chimes. To calculale the numbers for the 
chimes of a clock, and adapt the eliiiiie barrel, 
it must be observed, that the liarrel must turn 
round in the same time tliat llie tune it is to 
play requires in singing. The chime-barrel may 
be made up .'f certain bars that run athwart it, 
with a convenient number of boles punched in 
them to put in the pins that are to draw each 
hammer: and these pins, in order to play the 
time of the tune rightly, must stand upright or 
hang down from the bar, some more, some less. 
In placing the pins, proceed by the way of 
changes on bells, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4; or rather make 
use of the musical notes. Dhserve what is the 
compass of the tune, and divide the barrel ac- 
cordingly from end to end. Thus, for example, 
the tooth Psalm tune is eight notes in compass, 
and accordingly the barrel is divided into eight 
parts. 

Table for dividing the Chime Barrel of the 100/A Psalm, 



These divisions are struck round the barrel ; op- 
posite to which arc the hammer tails. We have 
here supposed only one hammer to each bell; but 
when two notes of tlie same sound come together 
in a tune, there must be two hammers to the bell to 
strike it. Then it must be divided round about 
into as many divisions as there are musical bars, 
semibreves, minims, &,c. in the tune. Thus, the 
100th Psalm tune has twenty semibreves, and 
each division of it is a semibreve; the first note 
of it also is a semibreve ; and, therefore, on the 
chime-barrel must be a whole division, from five 
to five ; as any one may understand plainly, if he 
conceives the surface chirne-barrcl to be repre- 
2 Q 2 
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seated by the above figures, as if the cylindrical su- 
perficies of tire barrel were stretched out at length, 
or extended on a plane : and then such a table, 
so divided, if it were to be wrapped round the 
barrel, would show the places where all the pins 
are to stand in the barrel; for the dots running 
, about the table are the places of the pins that 
play the tune. Indeed, if the chimes are to be 
complete there ought to be a set of bells to the 
gamut notes; so that eacli bell having the true 
sound of .so/, /tf, mi^ fa, any tunc may be played 
with its flats and sliarps; nay both the bass and 
treble ipay thus be played with one barrel : 
and by setting the names of the bells at the head 
of any tune, that tune may easily be transferred 
to the cliime-barrel, without any skill in music. 
CIIIMK'RA, n. s. x Lat. chhiuera; a 
Ciumk'ricai., >vam and wild fancy, 

CiiiMK'KicAr.LY, a(lu,jais remote from reality 
as the existence of the poetical chimera, a mon- 
ster feigjjed to have the head of a lion, the belly 
of a goat, and the tail of a dragon. Imaginary ; 
fanciful, wildly, vainly, or fantastically conceived; 
fantastic. 

Id .short, the force of dreams is of a piece. 
Chimeras all, and more absiird, or less. 

Dryden's Fables. 

No body joins the voice of a sheep with the shape 
of a horse, to be the complex ideas of any real sub- 
stances, unless he has a mind to till his head with 
diimeras, and his discourse with unintelligible words. 

Locke, 

Notwithstanding the fineness of this allegory may 
atone for it in some measure, I cannot think that 
persons of such i\ chimerical existence are proper actors 
in an epic poem. iipcetator. 

Accustomed to indulge every chimera in politics, 
every frenzy in religion, the soldiers knew little of 
llie subordination of citizens, and Lad only learned, 
from apparent necessity, some maxims of military 
obedience. Hume’s History of England. 

CIirAlTNAGE, n. s. From chimin, an old 
law word for a road. A toll for passage tlirough 
a forest. 

ClirMNKY, n. s. "n Kafivog from 

Ciii'mm: Y-(; oiiNKB,7i. s. i Ktttw, to burn. Lat. 
Cni'wNEY-PiF.cE, n. A’. icat/tinus ; Vr. che- 
Chi'mm- Y- swEEi'KR, 71. s. 3 mincc. A fire- 
place ; a passage for smoke. The subjoinetl 
nouns, in composition, bespeak at once their 
specific relation to these etymons. Chimney- 
sweeper is not only used for a cleanser of chim- 
neys from soot, but for any one of mean and 
vile occupation. 

Quoth Pandarus : * For aught I ran aspicn. 

This light, nor I, nc srrven here of naught ; 

Light is not gode for sike folkis eyrn. 

But for the love of God, sens yc ben brought 
In this gode jdite, let now non hevy thought 
Den hanged in the hettis of you twey.' 

And bare the candle towardes the chimney. 

Chaneet. 

Ik was a vaut [kitchen] ybuilt for great dispense. 
With many raunges reared along the wall. 

And one great chimney , whose long tonnel thence 
The smoke forth threw. Spent&r. 

The chimney 

Is south the chamber % and the chimney-piece. 
Chaste Dian bathing. ShtUupeare. 


To look like her, are chimney-sweepers b].ick • 
Ana since her time arc colliers counted bright, /rf. 
Thu fire which the Chaldeans worshipped for a god, 
is crept into every man’s chimney. Raleigh’s History. 

Yet some old men 

Tell stories of you in their chimney-corner. 

Denham, 

Let me thy properties explain, 

A rotten cabin dropping rain ; 

Chimnies wdth sconi rejecting smoke, 

Stools, tables, clntirs, and bedsteads broke. 

Swiff, 

Polish and brighten the marble hearths and chim. 
ney-jneccs with a clout dipt in grease. id, 

Dut, ah, I fear thy little fancy roves* 

On little females, and on little lov(!S ; 

Thy pigmy children, and thy tiny spouse. 

The baby play things that adorn thy house. 

Doors, windows, chimnies, and the spacious rooms. 
Equal in size to cells of honeycombs. Gmy. 

Chimney, the passage tlirough which tlie 
smoke is conducted from the fire-place. Tlieyare 
generally supposed to be a modern invention, as 
the ancients used braziers and stoves. The first 
creditable account of chimneys is that of I^e Ga- 
faris, 140.5, who states them to have been brougfit 
to Rome from Padua, by F. de Carrarji, who 
caused them to be constructed at the hotel wlinre 
he lodged. Tint it is certain that the ancients 
had chimneys to convey tlie smoke from ll'.ose 
manufactories that reejuired the aid of fire, and 
also from the hypocaustum of their houses and 
baths. In Italy and Spain chimiujys are now 
rarely to be met with, and in Germany the stoves 
is preferred. For the best method of coiistiuct 
ing chimneys, see Auchitectuue. 

CIITN, w. .t. Sax. cinne ; Germ. Atn«. Tin* 
part of the face beneath the under lij). 

Her face white and w'ell coloured ; 

With little moutho, and round to sc 
A cloven chinne eke had she. Chaucer, 

Her chin, like to a stone in gold inchased, 

Seemed a fair iewe.ll wrought with cunning hand. 
And, being double, doubly the face graced. 

Spenser. Britain's Ida. 
Dut all the w’ords I could get of her, was wrvin;; 
her waist, and thrusting out her chin, tUdneji. 

He raised his hardy head, which sunk again. 

And, sinking on his bosom, knocked his chin. 

Bryaen. 

Smooth o^er our chin her easy fingers move. 

Soft as w'hcn Venus streaked the beard of Jove. 

Gay 


He shews on holidays, a sacred pin ^ 

hat touched the ruff that touched queen Bess s efi/n- 
Young's Love of ■ 

CII I'NA, n. s. From China, the country wliere 
is made. China ware ; porcelain ; a spcti^ 
f vessels made in China, dimly ’ 

artaking of the qualities Of earth ana g 
'hey are made by mingling two kinds o e » 
f which one easily vitrifies ; 
ery strong heat ; when the vitrifiable ea 
leltcd into glass, they are completely barn . 
Spleen, vapours, or amalbpox, above them a » 
nd mistress of herself, though chtna ' together 
After supper, carry your plat© and enma 
X the same basket 
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China, Proper, the principal part of the 
large empire of that name, is situated on the 
south-e;istern side of Asia, extending from the 
twentieth to the forty-first degree of north lati- 
tude; and from the lOlsl to the 122nd degree 
of east longitude, being on the medium about 
i430 miles long from north to south, and nearly 
1300 broad from west to east. It is bounded on 
(he north by Mongolia, and Mantchoo Tarlary ; 
on the east by the Whang llai, or Yellow Sea, 
and the Tung ITai or Eastern Sea, both con- 
nected with the Pacific Ocean ; on the south by 
the (.'liina Sea, and Tongking; and on the west 
hy the Birman Empire, and Thibet. China has 
been reckoned to contain an area of 1,300,000 
square miles. 

Its population has been a matter of much con- 
jecture, and various accounts have been given on 
(he subject, Iroth by the Je.suils and more mo- 
dern writers. Sir (George Staunton, in hi.s 
Account of Tx)rd Macartney’s Embassy, has 
staled it, on the authority of a mandarin of higlt 
rank, at 333,000,000 on the southern side of the 
<ireat Wall ; but this accoimt is given too much 
ill round numbers, and in some instances with tco 
much similarity in the population of the resptm- 
rlve provinces, to be entirely trusted as correct. 
Mr. Ellis, a more modern traveller, who attended 
(he embassy of Lord Amherst, and had superior 
opportunities of observation, is disposed to rate the 
population much lower, lie observes very justly 
that it cannot exceed a duo proportion to the 
laud under cultivation, and that much land capa- 
ble of tillage is neglected. He lias been informed, 
bc‘5ay>, that the most accurate accounts (referring 
most prol)fibly to those of Dr. Morrison, who has 
resided many years at Canton), state its amount 
considerably below 200,000,000. It appears that 
a statistical account was taken by order of the 
iate emperor Kia-king, which makes the total 
population, including the Tartar-banners, to be 
about 145,000,000. There is reason, however, 
to think that this census is drawn up in a very 
imperfect manner. We find that in 1743 that 
taken by order of Kien-lung, gives it at 
142,000,000; that in 1760, at 1 96,837,977 ; and 
again in 1761 at 198,214,553, making an annual 
increase of nearly a million and a half. Perhaps 
Hr. Morrison’s statement may be assumed as the 
most probable one, when he fixes the population 
at about 150,000,000, allowing 120 persons to 
each square mile, a greater proportion than 
prevails i n many other parts ot the world. But 
of this we shall say more when we come to speak 
of the provinces. 

Whether this population is aboriginal, ot 
derived from other countries, is very uncertain. 
In features the Chinese greatly resemble the 
i\Iongols, Mandshur.*,, and other Tartar tribes, 
'^hich probably arises from the intermixture of 
ihe latter with the original inhabitants. Perhaps 
no people have undergone so many revolutions 
as the Chinese ; — they have been conquered, and 
nave delivered themselves, and the country has 
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undergone many changes in regard to its divisions; 
but they have still preserved their identity. From 
the affinity between the customs and manners of 
the Chinese and northern Scythians, as Herodotus 
describes them, as well as llicir antipathy to 
change, it is highly probable that China was first 
)led by those wandering tribes, 
he present name of this country appears to 
owe its origin to the dynasty of Tsin, who^e foun- 
der, about 300 years before Christ, after subduing 
the revolted provinces and annexing them to the 
empire, gave it tlie appellation of his own fiimily. 
The most ancient name, and which is indeed still 
used, is 'I'ieii-sha, Under-heaven ; implying that 
it is inferior only to heaven. The natives call 
it Tchungquo, or Chung-kwo, the middle king- 
dom, arising, say some, from the notion that the 
eailh is flat, and that China is situated in the 
middle; others allirm, that when the emperor 
Tchingwang established his eourt at Lo-yand, 
and gave it this name, which was afterwards useil 
for tlie whole country. 

From the great extent of latitude occupied by 
China, the climate must necessarily be very va- 
rious. la the southern [larts the tropical heat 
is experienced ; hut near the coast this is much 
tempered by the monsoons and .sea breeze, while 
in the north the cold for two or three months is 
extremely severe. The .snow is constantly on the 
ground, and the thermometer is often helow 20® 
at night, and beneath the freezing point all the 
day. All the intermediate degrees of temperature 
prevail in the middle parts of the country. The 
air of the northern seas is excessively moist, often 
welling like rain. In tlie most southerly regioirs 
the heat, especially at mid-day, exceeds that of 
Bengal; ai that time all business is abandoned, 
and perfect silence reigns. Hurricanes are often 
experienced at the c<|uinoxes ; but at other times 
the sky is clear, the air moist, and the vegetation 
beautifully exuberant. The .soil differs as much 
as the climate, consisting of every variety, from 
the remains of primitive rock to the matter of 
decayed vegetables. In the low districts it is 
alluvial, and quite. free from stones; hi other 
parts it i.s gravelly or rocky, and clay of e.xtremcly 
line quality is found in some jiroviiices. 

The geneial face of this country is flat, oceva- 
sionally varied with upland scenery ; being in 
few places mountainous, except towards Tartary 
and in some parts of the south. Dn thi-s subject 
Mr. Elllis says, ‘ A range of mountains was visi- 
ble at sun-ri.se in the .south-east, and the eyes of 
all were turned to tliein with tlie same degree of 
interest, us to high land after a sea voyage ; in- 
deed, what with uniformity of objects, and of 
level, the country since we left Tong-chow (about 
5.50 miles) was as little interesting as the ex- 
jianse of blue water.' A range of mountains in 
latitude about 32® runs from the 115th degree of 
longitude to the western boundaries of the empire, 
where it meets another, vvhicii extends southward 
to the Birman territory and Tongking; the most 
level parts lie on the north a M east. The most ele- 
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vated ridges are those on the side of Tartary, 
which gradually rise till their summits are lost in 
the table land of central Asia. 

China is watered by numerous rivers, some 
of them large, and e.xlending beyond its con- 
fines. Tlie table land before mentioned, and 
the vast Himalayan chain of mountains that rise 
out of it, cause the accumulation of a multitude 
of streams, tliat, descending from the eastern 
sides of these heights, swell into noble rivers, 
receiving an accession of innumerable small 
branches in their course through China, and 
finally empty themselves into the China and 
Yellow .Seas. Of these the most considerable 
are the Iloang-ho, and the Kiang-keou; al- 
most all the minor streams falling into them. 
The Kiang-keou or Yangtse-kiang, meaning 
the Son of the Sea, has been the aclminition of 
all travellers, for its extensive course and 
amazing width. It rises in the unexplored 
parts of northern Thibet, first running south- 
east, and then south, till it passes the frontiers 
of China Proper, in about 28° north latitude, when 
it take.s a direction due east for about seventy 
miles; then flowing due south to tlie borders of 
the province of Yunnan, it winds eastward, and 
then directly to the north for nearly I .'>0 miles, when 
it turns short to the E. N, K. which direction 
it retains throughout the remainder of its course, 
watering all the central provinces, till it falls 
into the sea by many moulhs, nearly HO miles 
below Nankin. It flows through a beautiful 
country, thronged with people, the scenery of 
which is varied by woody mountains, frequently 
crowned with temples, and presenting a most 
picturesiiue aspect. Tim embassy under Lord 
Amherst, on its return from (.!liina, pursued the 
course of this river for nearly 800 miles, and 
the breadth of the whole course wa.s at least 
two miles on the average. Numerous large and 
fertile islands are situated on it, and the climate 
of the districts through which it passes is de- 
lightful. Its entire course exceeds 2200 miles, 
and it receives many tributary streams, equalling, 
if not surpassing, the Thames in magnitude and 
importance. 

The Iloang-ho, or YYllow River, also rises in 
the Tartarian mountains, not far from the source 
of the Yangtse. After approacdiing very near 
to each other, they separate to the distance of 
more than 1000 miles. The former making many 
windings to the north-east, near the boundaries 
of China and Tartary, sweeps fiir into the latter 
country, forming the northern limit of the pro- 
vince of Ortous, tlmn running due south, it 
passes through the great wall below the 40th 
degree of latitude and the llOtli of longitude. 
It continues to flow in this directiun for more 
than 300 miles, when it turns towards the Yellow 
Sea, into which it disembogues itself, after a 
course of more than 20t)O miles. Many minor 
streams, some of them of considerable magni- 
tude, fall into this river, which is so swelled at 
times by them, that in many parts banks are 
raised to prevent its overflowing the surrounding 
country. Besides these there are several other 
independent rivers, as the Pei-ho, which passes 
by Pekin, and flows into the gulf of Pec-schee- 
4ee ; the Ta-schin-ho, which hills into tlie same 
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gulf on the south side, and the Kang-kiaup 
which enters the sea near Canton, furnisbine 
a ready access from that city to the interior. ^ 
It will be observed, that most of the above 
rivers cross the country from west to east* a 
grand communication was therefore necessary 
from north to south, and this Has been effected 
by canals, with which this country is abundantly 
furnished. The grand canal, extending from 
Pekin to the Y angtse-kiang was commenced it 
is said, in the tenth century, and 30,000 men 
it is asserted, were employed forty-three years in 
its construction. It is generally led along the 
beds of rivers, sometimes conducting them to 
their junction with some other stream, and fol- 
lowing a very winding course. There are no 
locks, and when flood-gates are required to 
check the current at a descent, they are forraeil 
simply of thick planks, let down into grooves 
cut in projections of stone, which also serve as 
abutments for slight woo<len bridges, which are 
easily removed when vessels pass. Its whole 
length i.s about 500 miles ; but though a consi- 
derable work, Mr. Abel thinks it has been over- 
rated as a specimen of art and labor; it is, 
however, of great importance to the empire, 
forming the line of comniunication between its 
northern and southern provinces, and serving as 
a sluice to drain the lakes anil marshes, and 
carry off the overflowings of the great Yellow 
River. After passing this river, it is continued 
to the Y'^angtse-kiang, which, by means of its 
tributary .streams, carries the navigation to the 
foot of the mountains that form tlie northern 
boundary of the province of Canton, across 
which ridge goods are conveyed by one day’s 
land carriage, till the navigation is again opened 
and continued to the city of ("anton. A nuinher 
of smaller canals, joining most of tlie principal 
rivers, intersect tin; country in various directions; 
but as tliey are mostly cut through level dis- 
tricts, and an alluvial soil, there are none of 
those difficulties in the construction which are 
experienced in many ])arts of this country. 

Numerous and extensive lakes are found in 
different parts of China; but most of them con- 
nected with the Yangtse or its tributary branches. 
The best known of them is Poyang, situated 
near the southern winding of the Great River, 
about the thirtieth degree of latitude. It is 
embosomed in mountainous and highly nictur- 
esque scenery, and so covered with islands that 
little of the water can be seen at one lime. Mr. 
Ellis states that the Embassy sailed about sixty 
miles on this lake, but it is not wide in propor- 
tion to its length, and it appears to form two 
branches. Violent storms sometimes render 
the navigation dangeroys. The Tung-sing lake, 
in the same latitude, but about 250 miles more 
westward, is said to be much larger, not less 
than 300 miles in its greatest extent. North ot 
Nankin, also, there are two considerable lakes 
near the part of the country where the two 
great rivers approach each other. Tlie iiarr.e o 
the province in which the great lake is situatet » 
Ilou-quang, imjilies the country of lakes ; an 
it contains a great number, but generally snia 

The coast of this empire is veiy 
being perhaps, not less than 1400 miles from 
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orth of tbe Wan( 5 bai to the gulf of Tonquin. It 
contains many indentations, and probably a 
miinber of convenient harbours, tliough most of 
them are unknown to Europeans. The most 
considerable is at the island of Emouy or Amoy, 
on the coast of Fokien, capable of containing 
1000 vessels. Its principal bays, or gulfs, are 
tliose of Pctche-lce on the north, and that of Ta 
or Canton on tlie south. The former is very ex- 
leiisive, and lies on the south side of the Whang 
Hai; no north of this gulf, the Vei-ho dis- 
charges its waters over a bar, on which the depth 
at low water is only three or four feet, and the 
rise of llie tide is but five or six feet. The latter 
is situated to the south of Oauton, containing a 
cluster of numerous islands, and receiving the 
waters of the great river lloan-kiang or Ta, which 
rises in tlic province of Yun-nan, and runs a 
t ourse of 000 miles. Here the Ladrone islands, 


Provinces. 

Number of | Number of 

individuals. | families. 

j( liilfle 

27,990,871 

jSluintung .... 

28,958,704 

14,004,2 10| 

Sliause 

Honan 

23,037,171 

Kcangsoo .... 

37,843,501 

(lanhwuy .... 

34,108,0591 

Keangsc 

30,420,90‘)| 

I’uhkeen 

1 4,777,4 IC 

Formosa (Natives) 

1,748 

Cliekearig .... 

20,250,784 

Iloopih 

27,370,089 

lloonati 

18,052,507 

Shvuse 

10,207,251 

Kansuli 

15,193,12; 

Iknkoul and Orouintsi 

101,750 

lS/r(.:llilon 

2l,435,07f 

jlw'ai'.gtung or Canton 

19,174,03C 

349,059,952 


Though this may appear an enormous popula- 
tion, the pvopoitiou does not exceed 2.'»G persons 
to the square inih', which would show China to 
he only piM>pled in proportion to F.ngland as 
liircetolwo. \V hen the nature of the climate, 
tile variety and ahumlanee of the productions, 
tile [uoportionately small quantity of food con- 
sumed by the C'liincse, and the few animals that 
they keep for])leasure, are taken into consideration. 
It has been thought not incredible that it should 
''Upport a population equal to the above. The 
inhabitants are very unequally spread over the 
eoiiniry ; in some parts they arc crowded to ex- 
cess, vvliilc others wear the appearance of a 
di'sert. 

The principal cities of the empire aie Tekin, 
Nankin, and Canton. fPekin, tfie metropolis, 
•uid the residence of the emperor, is situated in 
the northern part c f the iirovinee of IV-ehe-lee, 
within view of the lofty blue mountains of Tar- 
| ‘'•y,irl lat. 39° 50' N., and E. long. 110° 30'. It 
js svrroundedwith high walls flanked with many 
hustions and towers, the outer parts of which are 
huilt witli bluish sun-baked bricks on a found a- 
tion of granite ; the middle is filletl with earth, 
•these walls are. thirty feet high, and twenty-five 
•leet thick at the bottom, sloping towards the top ; 
the towers ar^ about seventy yards, or tlie dis- 
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about ten in number, and tliose of Lema, form a 
chain almost in a semi-circle before the bay ; on 
the largest of the Ladrones is a lofty summit, 
with a dome that is seen at thirty miles distant. 
Most of these islands are rocky and barren ; but 
they afford water, atul Chinese fishermen gene- 
rally take up their residence in them. The large 
i.slands of Hainan on the south of (^uantang, and 
Tai-ouan, or Formosa, west of Fokien, are also 
included in China proper. Sec articles Hainan 
and Formosa. 

China is most commonly divided into fifteen 
provinces, some of which being tlouble, they 
are often reckoned as eighteen. Of these, four 
are situated in the north, seven in tlie middle, 
and four in the south. The following list is taken 
from the survey made by order of the Chinese 
legislatuie, and made public in the year 1013. 


Provinces. 

individuals. 

families. 

llrought forward 

349,059,952 


Kwangse 

7,313,805 


Yunnan 

5, .^0 1,320 


Kweichow .... 

5,288,219 


Shing-King,Loaoii-lung 

942,003 


Kirin ...... 

307,781 


Hihlung-keang, orTei- 
teiliar 

2,398 

Tsiiigle.e, or Kokonor . 


[ 7,842 

Foreign tribes under 
Kausiih . . . ; 


20,728 

I'oreigii tribes under 
Szechutm .... 


72,374 

Thibetan colonies . 


4,809 

Eleaiid itsdeperulencies 


09,044 

Turfen and J.obnor 


2,551 

Ilussian bordiir . . . 

1 

1,900 

'I’olal 

369.073.140 

188.320 


laiiee of a bow shot, from each oilier. 'Phe city 
consists of two parts, the Lan-cliing, or old city, 
inhahiled chiefly by Chinese; and the Sin-ehing, 
or new city, where the Tartars eh icily reside. It 
is about eighteen miles in circumference, without 
including the suburbs. According to lord Ma- 
cartney’s information, Pekin contains about three 
millions of inhabitants, but this population is cer- 
tainly not at all proportioned to its size, espe- 
cially a.s the houses are low, most of tliem not 
above one story from the ground; but the Chi- 
nese c 3 rowd into a small compass, two or threi; 
generations frequently oecvipying a Imt, that in 
J'aiglaud would scarcely be tbouglit suflicient for 
the poorest family. 

The city has two great streets, running through 
its whole extent, crossing one another, and di- 
viding it into quarters ; these are said to be 
1 20 feet broad, and bordered with shops, hut Uie 
houses are low and make a mean appearance. 
The rest of the streets are very narrow, most of 
them being mere lanes. The shops are painted 
and gilt in great profusion, and the goods are not 
only displayed within, but piled up in the streets 
before them ; and every sliop-keeper has a painted 
board before his door, inscribed vvitli three taige 
characters, which he has chosen for his sign, ai.il 
often with a list of the articles he sells under 
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fhom, the chancters pou-hou, no cheating here, 
being very conspicuous. Many trades are 
Iikt;\viso carried on in the streets, so that little 
sp:u*o is generally left in the widest of them, and 
this often occupied by processions of men in of- 
fice, or long trains of attendants on marriages 
and funerals. The noise arising from tlie buyers 
a nd sellers, mixed with that of jugglers, con- 
'.ircrs, fortune-tellers, quack doctors, mounte- 
banks, comedians, and musicians, is very dis- 
cordant and frequently annoying. Among the 
crowd too it is no uncommon thing to behold 
Tartar females, riding astride, and displaying that 
art in managing their liorses, for which that nation 
is so famous. A iininher of triumphal arches, 
consisting of one large gateway in the centre, 
witii a smaller one on each side, adorn various 
parts of the capital ; ami every art is employed 
in gildin'i-, varnishing, and painting, to make 
them brilliant. They liave large gold inscriptions, 
rlisplaying the names of the individuals to whose 
memory they have been erected, or the remarka- 
ble occasion they were designed to record. Tem- 
ples and pagodas distinguish this, as well as all 
other cities in China. The emperor’s palace 
stands in adomain, surrounded by a quadrangular 
wall, about a mile inlengtli, by three quarters in 
breadtli, within which, Chinese art seems to have 
exhuuslcd its powers, in the creation of moun- 
tains, rocks, ravines, woods, rivers, lakes, and 
islands, rapidly succeeding each other. The 
emperor’s residences are erected on hills of va- 
rious elevation, while pavilions, kiosks, and other 
buildings for ])leasure and refreshment, are 
raised on the loftiest summits. At a little distance 
from the city he has another palace, at Yuen- 
IVling-Yuen, the grounds around which are laid 
out in a similar manner, but they are far more 
extensive. The area of this royal deme.sne, it is 
said, exceeds ninety scpiare miles, and includes 
no less t!)an thirty residences, with every thing 
lucessary to them. Mc^st of them, liovvever, 
would 1)6 very mean if they were divested of 
their gilding. The handsomest building is the 
hall of audience, 1 10 feet long, forty-two broad, 
and twenty high. 

Tlic second city in importafice is Nankin, 
called by the Chinese, Kiang-ning-foii ; it was 
indeed formerly the capital. It was once very 
extensive, the walls, it is said, being more than 
forty miles round. Mr. hdlis, who had an op- 
portunity of viewing it from an elevation within 
the walls, describes it as appearing to have been 
encompassed with three walls, one within ano- 
ther, the outer and inner one being in .some 
tolerable state of preservation, but of the middle 
no trace was remaining but a single archway. 
The present inhabited parts of city are at 
some distance within the outer gate, and tlie 
intervening space has .scaltiaed houses, hills, 
groves, and cultivated spots every description. 
The city lies in about N. lat. and 118® 30' 
E. long. Like Pekin it lias four large streets 
crossing each other, and a number of smaller 
ones running at right angles with them. The 
larger streets are very clean, though not remark- 
ably broad ; a canal appeared to flow through 
one of them, ovc'r which several bridges of a 
single arch arc thrown. The great porcelain 


tower rises conspicuously among all the cilher 
buildings; it is an octagon 200 feet in height, 
constructed on a strong brick foundation, and 
Gncompa.ssed by a flight of twelve steps leading 
to the entrance. It consists of nine stories 
equal in height, though diminishing in breadtli 
as they ascend, the lowest being 120 feet in cir- 
cumference, or fifteen for each side of the oc- 
tagon. The outside is covered witli porcelain 
slabs, and each story has a projecting roof, co- 
vereil with highly varnished green tiles : 190 
steps in the interior lead up to the different com- 
partments, which are filled with gilt idols fixed 
against the vvalls in different niches. This work 
is said to have been commenced early in the 
fourteenth century, in the reign of Yangloo, 
and to have been finished in nineteen years, at 
an expense equal to £800,000. It has the ap- 
pearance of having suftered by a stroke of liglit- 
ning, which the Chinese attribute to a conflict of 
the god of thunder with demons ; in pursuing 
them to the ])agoda, they say, he injured the 
building. Nankin is reported to have been once 
more populous than Pekin is at the present time; 
it was the residence of the emperor, the seat of 
the six great courts of justice, and the mart of 
the whole empire. Now, however, its ancient 
splendor is greatly obscured, and though it is'so 
fVrvorably situated on the south side of the 
great river Yangese-Kiang, which still furnishes 
an intercourse with all the interior, the commu- 
nication with the sea seems from some unknown 
cause to have ceased. This city has long been 
celebrated for the manufacture of the cotton 
article, so well known amongst us by its name. 

Chmton is the most considerable port in this 
empire, and indeed the only mart for Euro- 
pean trade. It stands on the river Pekeang, in 
the province of (^uaiitong, of which it is the 
capital, in lat. 23° 10' N. and long. 112° 4.V E. 
The W'all is nearly five milts in circunifcrcuce, 
but the suburbs extend far beyond. It has 
several gates, and on the side next the land three 
forts, and some cannon mounted on the walls. 
All foreigners are excluded from it, and scarcely 
any thing is to be .seen in the neighbourhood but 
the high wall. Tlie streets are long .and .siraigljt, 
but few of them excised fifteen or twenty fcot in 
widtli. Along the banks of the river are si- 
tuated the factories of the different nations witu 
vvliich trade is allowed; the llritish surpa.ssingud 
the others in size, elegance, and accoinuioiJii- 
tions. Though the streets are frequently crowded 
to excess, few women except of the lowest class 
are seen in them. (Ireat numbers of the people 
live in vessels on the river. The principal 
buildings in this city are the great pagoda and 
many other temples, full of the images of their 
idols, and the triumphal arches. The markets Inr 
all kinds of provision ^are plentifully supplied, 
and at a cheap rate. The population of tins 
city is said to be not much inferior to that ot 
Nankin or Pekin, but this see'ms hardly prO" 
bablc, if the area within the walls be considered 
as any standard ; though the number may be 
greatly increased by the multitudes that live on 
the water, and the influx that is occasioned by 
the commerce of the place as the only free poi 
for foreigners in tlie empire. 
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On account of the jirevtiiling restrictions on 
foreign intercourse, it is impossible to give any 
corrKt account of other cities and tovrns in 
China. They are very numerous, there being, 
it is said, not fewer than 4400 walled towns, 
luanv of them declared to be large, and rivalling 
I'clcin itself, but in these assertions no confi- 
dence can be placed. These towns are divided 
bv ll»e Chinese into two classes, distinguished by 
names indicative of the rank they hold, and as being 
of the first, second, and third order. The fron- 
tiers of this extensive empire, forming a line of 
not less than 10,000 miles, are guarded with 
such scrupulous attention, that no Russian, Tur- 
coman, Affghan, Hindoo, Birman, or Tonquinese, 
on the land side, nor a single European or 
American, of the great numbers that trade 
annually at Canton, has ever been able to pass 
the barriers, without being discovered ; so that 
for this reason our ideas of the topography of 
the interior, are very indistinct. In this respect 
the moderns have added little to the information 
already given by the Catholic missionaries, who 
were allowed to reside in the country. 

The immense population of China renders 
agriculture of very great importance, and much 
has been said of the extreme state of cultivation 
whicit the country exhibits. Sir George Staunton 
says, the hills and mountains that afford any 
slight inclination are cut into terraces one above 
another, supported by mounds of stone, and thus 
the whole surface is frequently cultivated to the 
summit. These stages produce abundance of 
pijlse, grain, yams, sweet potatoes, onions, carrots, 
turnips, and various other plants. On the tops 
of the mountains are reservoirs of water, from 
which by different channels it is conveyed to the 
terraces on the side. In the more rugged and 
barren parts the camellia sesanque, and different 
firs, especially the larch, are planted. It is a 
})oint of great importance to collect and preserve 
.manure; and all decayed substances, both of ani- 
mals and vegetables, are used for this pur- 
pose. Mr. Abel, however, observed many liills 
wholly uncultivated, and large plots of ground 
hie cultivation of which was quite neglected. 
Ihese, and extensive marshes, in which no trace 
ol husbandry could be seen, at least show that 
hie Chinese are not very well skilled in the im- 
provenaent of land. They have no fallows. Their 
husbandry is neat and their implements simple; 
hie nlough is without a coulter and has but one 
handle ; the harrow is much finer than wliat is 
used in England, and the soil is therefore more 
ymlverised. The southern provinces produce 
iireat quantities of rice, and grain of all kinds is 
‘•used in the north. The castor-oil plant is much 
< ulttvated, and used as a common vegetable in 
^u'ue parts. 

he choicest vegetables are the Petsai and the 
^a-plunt. The former is a national plant, and is 
consumed in such immense quantities, especi.ally 
u t^ekui, that some authors say, that during the 
•onths ot. October and November the gates of 
city are from morning to night thronged with 
<aris laden with it. It is to the Chinese wdiat 
an is to the Irish; it is prized by all ranks, 

j. .■ spare no pains in its cultivation. In 

raw state it is something like a lettuce, and 
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when boiled has the taste of asparagus; they' 
preserve it for the winter in salt and vinegar, or 
% planting it in wet sand, or burying it deep in 
the earth, after it has been previously dried in the 
sun. 

Tea is a great article of cultivation ; it is prin- 
cipally raised between the twenty-seventh and 
thirty-first degrees of latitude, and on the sides 
of very elevated mountains. The soil that suits 
it is dry and gravelly, frequently of decomposed 
rocks, wuth little vegetable mould. The ])rovince 
of Kiangnan produces the green tea, and that of 
Fokicn the black. The plants arc different ; the 
leaves of the* green tea are larger, thinner, and 
lighter tlian tliosc of the black, though grown in 
the same soil and situation. ^Vhen the seeds are 
sown in a good soil, all that is necessary is to 
keep the ground free from weeds. The trees do 
not produce leaves fit for use, till they are 
three years old. Early in the spring, as soon as 
young leaves appear, they are picked, and this is 
very choice, and is called the imperial tea; in 
May they pluck them again, some of them full 
grown, and others young, and this mixture con- 
stitutes the Bohea; in the summer they again 
gather them when all the leaves are full grown. 
Every six or eight years the ground requires to 
be replanted. 

China produces a variety of trees and fruits. 
Oaks of several species, some of 100 feet high, 
and twenty-four round, are said to be common ; 
they arc used for building, dyeing, and other 
purposes, and the acorns as food for the pea- 
santry, either raw or made into cakes. The tal- 
low tree is one of the largest and most beautiful 
plants in the country, and found from the south of 
Nankin even to Canton. It is formed like the oak 
in the height of its stem, and its spreading bran- 
ches, with foliage green and bright, like the lau- 
rel, and small yellow flowers. Clusters of seeds 
succeed them in the winter, which, when ripe, 
burst and show seeds of a delicately white color. 
The oil plant is also a striking peculiarity; it is 
generally about six or eight feet in height, and 
bearing an abundance of white blossoms, which 
often look at a distance like a waste of snow, 
but on a nearer approach have the appearance of 
a vast garden. 

Thn mineral productions of China, as a flat 
alluvial countiy, will not be expected to be abun- 
dant. Some writers have mentioned quicksilver, 
iron, tin, copper, gold, and silver, as found in 
the mountains ; as well as a peculiar species of 
white copper. Formerly the gold and silver 
mines were not allowed to be opened, lest the 
people should thereby be induced to neglect the 
natural riches of the soil; and in the fifteenth 
century the emperor caused a mine of precious 
stones to be shut, which had been opened by a 
private person. Of late, however, the Chinese 
are less scrupulous, and a trade in gold is carried 
on. Several kinds of marble abound. Tute- 
nague is likewise a mineral product of China. 
It is principally obtained in tlio province llou- 
qnang, and quite distinct from the white copper 
alluded to. Coal is met with in many of the 
northern provinces, and is the common fuel at 
I'ckin and several other places. The Chinese 
musical stone, is a species of sonorous black. 
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laarble. Various other mmemls probably exist 
in the mountains towards the confines of Tartary, 
but the whole of these re{^ions have hitherto been 
concealed from scientific investigation. 

The government of this singular empire is a 
pure patriarchal despotism. The emperor is at 
once the only sovereign, and, on great occasions, 
the only priest. He is styled the * Son of Hear 
ven i* the present dynasty was careful to insert in 
the Pekin gaiette, that ‘ the daughter of Heaven, 
descending on the borders of the lake Poulkouri, 
at the foot of the White Mountain, and eating 
some red fruit that grows there, conceived, and 
bore a son, partaking of her nature, and endowed 
with wisdom, strength, and beauty ; that the peo- 

J )le chose him for their sovereign, and that from 
tim was descended the present ‘ Son of Heaven 
and the people are said to have the merit of im- 
plicitly believing this. At the Temple of the 
Sky (T’hyen-t’han), tlie emperor offers up, at the 
winter and summer solstice, oxen, sheep, goats, 
and fmgs, that have been previously killed; 
himself, and all who assist in the sacred rites, 
being enjoined rigid abstinence on the occasion, 
both * at bed and board.’ The ceremonies are 
attended with the most magnificent display of 
gold and silver vessels ; and the emperor testifies 
his deep humility, as the confessor of his people, 
for their numerous sins. Another of tire principal 
religious ceremonies, in which he alone can of- 
ficiate, is celebrated at tlie vernal equinox, when 
he marches forth in rich attire into the fields, 
turns up with his own plough the first earth, 
and scatters the first seed of the season ; concluding 
the ceremony with offering up a cow to the Spirit 
of the earth. 

In his civil capacity, however, for religion is 
regarded with great indifference, speaking gene- 
rally, by the Chinese, he is .still more all in all. 

< Heaven,’ said Confucius, ‘ has not two sons ; 
earth has not two kings ; a family has not two 
masters ; and sovereign power has not two di- 
rectors — one God, one emperor.’ Kia-king, the 
late emperor, claimed boldly, in one of his pro- 
clamations, now before us, to * hold the univer- 
sal sovereignty of the earth and the reigning 
emperor, in his reception, or rather rejection, of 
lord Amherst’s embassy, was by no means back- 
ward in similar pretensions. He more perti- 
naciously than his predecessor, insisted upon the 
ko-tou, or * three kneelings, and nine knocks of 
the head upon the ground,’ as a token of obe- 
dience and vassalship; and sent back the ambas- 
sador and suite in a rage, because, after travelling 
all night, he declined to come instanter, with 
the said genuflexions and knockings, into the 
imperial presence. In the public proclamations 
issued respecting the treatment of his lordship, 
on his return homewaids, he was duly styled the 
English tribute bearer ; auH when the emperor, 
by a standing nde of Chinese policy, publicly 
expounded the faults that led to the non-recep- 
tion of the embassy, he very coolly remarked, 
that ‘ contempt was impro|)er towards our in- 
feriors ;’ those * who from an immense distance, 
and over vast seas, had come to present with re- 
ject, letters of due consideration and obedience.* 
That he tlierefore had selected some trifling pre- 
sents out of those broughvand returned certain 
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more valuable ones, ‘as a reward;’ in obser- 
vance of the maxim of Confucius, ‘ giye much* 
receive little.’ He adds, what we app^hend he 
did not consult lord Amherst in stating, « that 
when the ambassadors received the said gift, 
they became exceeding glad, and evinced their 
repentance.’ ^ 

But this * great * and absolute ‘emperor,* the 
* father and mother of this people,’ in whom re- 
sides all * power, honor, and law, is himself’ Mr 
Ellis was told by one of his chief ministers ’ ♦ the 
victim of ceremony ; he is not allowed to lean 
back in public, to smoke,' to change his dress or 
in fact to indulge in the least relaxation from^he 
mere business of representation. It would seem 
that while the great support of his authority is 
the despotism of manners, he himself is bound 
with the same chain that holds together the poli- 
tical machine ; he only knows freedom in his 
inner apartments, where probably he consoles 
himself for public privations, by throwing aside 
tlie observance of decency and dignity.' 

He is made, however, in a peculiar manner, 
the fountain of mercy : his fatherly kindness is 
said to remit the rigors of the law, whenever any 
portion of punishment is spared : the magistrates 
instruct the people in his name ; and all his 
ministers are ordered to bring to him their com- 
plaints. An immense gong, or drum, is sus- 
pended at the door of the chief magis'trate of 
every district in China, that none may be denied 
access to him, having this object in view. 

He also, in a very singular way, appeals very 
frequently to public opinion. In no part of the 
world is every transaction of criminal justice 
more openly performed ; every instance of de.uh 
must not only have the imperial edict to sanction 
it, but the charges and an abstract of the trial are 
published in the Pekin gazette, which issues 
daily. In the same paper is also announced all 
the ‘ court news whether the ‘Son of Heaven 'is 
fasting or feasting, promoting or punishing, levy- 
ing or remitting taxes, feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, &c. with his reasons for the 
same, in respectful amplitude. 

The Quarterly Review, No. L. instances the 
will of the late emperor Kia-king, and the pro- 
clamation on the accession of his son and succt^ssor 
Taou-kuang, as curious and convincing proofs of 
the extreme desire manifested by the government 
that the sovereign should stand well with the 

a le. The will of Kia-king is dated 2nd Sep- 
er, 1820, the day on which he died— sud- 
denly, as it would seem — and is, as usual, the 
composition of his ministers. It commences 
thus : ‘ The Great Kmperor, who received from 
heaven and revolving nature the dominion 
the world, hereby announces his la.st wil 
and testament to the subjects of his empire- 
lie then enumerates the advantages which he de^ 
rived from the three years instruction and advic* 
of his venerable father, after he mounted uu 
throne from which he had retired, and contmuw 
‘ I have considered that the stability of a 
and the grand principles of social order, cons 
in adoring heaven, imitating our ancestors, nei j 
active and diligent in all matters of 
and benevolent towards the people. . * , 

borne in mind that heaven raises up pnnee 
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ttf) sake of the people ; and that the duty of af* 

" ^ ^ sustenance and instruction 

■g jniposed on The One Man/ 

He then goes on to remind the people, among 
other things, how, in conformity with these 
principles, he suppressed insurrections and dis- 
turbances— that he issued from time to time 
large sums of money to repair the banks of the 
Yellow River, * which from ancient days till now 
has always been the scourge of China, — that he 
had frequently remitted the taxes and all arrears, 
in order to diffuse abundance, and create in all 
ranks of his subjects a general joy — that while his 
heart was rejoicing in the universal plenty that 
the country was blessed with in consequence of 
an abundant harvest, he set out, in reverential 
obedience to the institutions of his ancestors, on 
a hunting excursion into Tartary, and that, to 
avoid the great heat, he stopped one day at a 
cottage on the mountain; ‘and though,’ con- 
tinues he, * I am advanced beyond the sixth de- 
cade of my life, and can mount and descend a 
hill without being fatigued, yet, on this occasion, 
the intense heat of the atmosphere affected me, 
so that yesterday, when I gave the wfiip to my 
horse in crossing the mountain of ‘ Expanded 
Benevolence,’ I felt the phlegm iise in my throat 
even to suffocation, and had reason to apprehend 
that I had not long to live. However, in obe- 
dience to the rules of the departed sages of my 
family, I had already, in the fourth year of my 
reign, in the fourth month, on the tenth day, at 
five o’clock in the morning, previously appointed 
an heir to the throne ; which appointment I 
myself sealed and locked up in a secret casket.' 
This casket the great officers of state are com- 
manded to open without delay. 

A few days after the death of Kia-king, ap- 
peared the proclamation of his successor, in 
which the virtues of his late father are enume- 
rated, and the extreme reluctance set forth with 
which his unworthy successor was compelled to 
yield to the general voice and to occupy the va- 
cant throne. Next follows the Ue-clia-ou, or 

First Division. 

Containing one book entitled . . 

Second Division. 

Containing two books entitled . 

Third Division. 


Containing seven books entitled . 


Fourth Division. 

Containing two books entitled 
Fifth Division. 


Containing five books entitled 
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‘ proclamation of joy,* in which he announces 
his intention of holding a solemn feast in honor 
ofheaven and earth, and of the superintending 
deities of the land and its produce ; and of confer- 
ring benefits on all ranks and descriptions of 
people. These marks of imperial beneficence are 
arranged under twenty-two different heads, and 
consist chiefly of gifts to the great officers of 
state — promotion of one step to all civil and 
military officers Tartars and Chinese — permis- 
sion to officers below a certain rank to send one 
of their sons to an imperial college — restoration 
of officers who have been suspended from rank or 
pay, or both — a general amnesty to all criminals 
except those convicted of rebellion or murder — 
and, adds the He-cha-ou, ‘ if any person shall 
again accuse those so pardoned for their former 
offences, the accuser snail be punished accord- 
ing to the crime alleged against the accused 
(the Chinese must surely have a wonderful pro- 
pensity for bringing offonders to justice, to make 
a hint of this kind necessary) — remission of the 
public debts of officers in the army- — -increase of 
pensions to superannuated soldiers, &c. &c. 

The executive government is administered by 
six public, or departmental boards, simitar to our 
navy, treasury boards, &c. ; the six presiding 
officers of each forming, with the chief princes of 
the blood, a final or privy council of state. 
From these boards officers, are sent to every part 
of the empire, who forward, by express and other- 
wise, daily abstracts and reports of all the busi- 
ness, civil and military, of the provinces. 

Sir George Staunton, among other important 
contributions, for which we are indebted to 
him respecting China, has lately furnished the 
British public with a complete copy of tl»e 
penal law of this great empire, or a translation 
of theTaTsing Leu Lee, the standard law autho- 
rity at Pekin. It is arranged under seven general 
divisions, comprising thirty books, and divided 
into 436 sections. Tlie titles of the divisions 
and books aie as follow 


General Laws. 
Preliminary Regulations. 

Civil Laws. 

System of Government. 
Conduct of Magistrates. 

Fiscal Laws. 
('Enrolment of the People. 
Lands and Tenements 
Marriage. 

Public Property. 

Duties and Customs. 

Private Property. 

LSales and Markets. 

Ritual Laws. 

S Sacred Rites. 

* C Miscellaneous Observances. 

Military Laws. 

^Protection of the Palace. 

1 Government of the Army. 
.< Protection of the Frontier, 
i Military Horse.s and Cattle. 
V Expresses and Public Posts. 
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Sixth Division. 


Containing eleven books entitled 


Seventh Division. 

Conluiliing two books entitled . 

The grounds of mitigation and exception to 
these laws are of course niiincrous ; Sir George 
Staunton’s general testimony, confirmed by that 
of Mr. Barrow and other able writers, is that, as 
in our own criminal jurisprudence, the denun- 
ciation against particular crimes is severe, the 
execution lenient. In 1784, according to father 
Amiot, the entire number of criminals who 
suffered sentence of death, throughout China, 
amounted to 1348, or one in 108,000 ; this was 
thouglit a large number at that period, and would 
give the proportion of IGO annually for Great 
liritstin and Ireland. 

The bamboo, in various degrees of its adminis- 
tration, is the general instrument of punishment, 
from the highest to the lowest class of offenders : 
it is enjoined by law to be made only of two 
sizes, the larger 5 feet 8 inches long, 2| inches 
broad, and 2 inches thick, weighing 2J lbs.; 
the smaller 5 feet 8 inches long, 2 inches broad, 

thick, and in weight only Ig lbs. The kia or 
cangur, is a portable wooden pillory which hangs 
on the neck, weighing 33 lbs., and is to be 3 feet 
long and 2 feet 9 inches broad ; an iron chain 
7 feet long, and weighing C.? lbs., hand-cuffs 
and smaller fetters, are also used to secure 
prisoners. The question by various tortures is 
in use, except to certain privileged classes. We 
select from the work above alluded to the fol- 
lowing abstract of this singular code. 

Division I. — Genekat. Laws. 

The lowest degree of punishment referred to 
in the Ta Tsing Leu J^ee, is a moderate correction 
inflicted with the lesser bamboo, in order that 
the transgresspr of the law may entertain a sense 
of shame for his past, and receive a salutaiy ad- 
monition with respect to his future conduct. Of 
this species of punishment there are five degrees. 
The*^ first is ten, the fifth, fifty blows, which are, 
in fact reduced to four, and never exceed twenty 
blows. The second extends from sixty to 100 
blows, of which only from twenty to forty are 
actually inflicted. The third Jivision is that of 
temporary banishment to any distance not ex- 
ceeding 500 lee (about 150 miles), * with the 
view of affording opportunities of repentance 
and amendment.’ Of this there are also five 
gradations, extending from one to three years’ 
banisnment, accompanied with a corporeal punish- 
ment, nominally from sixty to 100 blows, but ac- 
tually reduced as above. Perpetual banishment, 
the fourth degree of punishment, is reserved for 


Criminal Laws. 

^Robbery and Theft. 

Homicide. 

Quarrelling and fighting. 

Abusive Language. 

Indictments and Informations. 

, Bribery and Corruption. 

Forgeries and Frauds. 

Incest and Adultery. 

Miscellaneous offences. 

Arrests and Escapes. 

^Imprisonment, Judgment, and Execution. 

^ Laws relative to Public Works. 

S Public Buildings. 

* Public Ways. 

the more considerable offences, and extends to 
the distance of 2000, and even 3000 lee, in mi- 
dition to 100 strokes of the bambeo. The fiftli 
and ultimate punishment, which the laws ordain, 
is death, either by strangulation or decollation. * 

The follosving crimes are distributed under ton 
beads, being distinguished from others by their 
enormity ; they are always punished with the 
utmost rigor, and, when the offence is capital, it 
is excepted from the benefit of any act of general 
pardon ; being considered, in each case, a direct 
violation of the ties by which society is main- 
tained, they are expressly enumerated in the in- 
troductory part of this code, that the pebple may 
learn to dread, and to avoid the same. ,1. 

or an attempt to violate the divine order 
of things on earth. 2. D«/<u/r/%, or an attemj)t 
to destroy the imperial temples, tombs, or pa- 
laces. 3. Desertion, or the offence of uriflertakin;; 
to quit or betray the interests of the empire, in 
order to submit or adhere to a foreign yjower. 
4. Vttrrkide, or the murder of a father or mother, 
uncle, aunt, grandfather, or grandmother, h. JLs- 
sacre, or the murder of three or more persons in 
one family, fi. Sacrileffc, or stealing from the 
temples any of the sacred articles, or purloinini; 
any article in the immediate use of the sovereign. 
7. Impiety, or disresyiect or negligence lowurtb 
those to whom we owe our being, and by whom 
we have been educated and protected. 8. Dis' 
cord in families, or a breach of the legal or na- 
tural ties which are founded on connexions by 
blood or marriage. 9. Insubordination, or the 
rksing against, or murdering a superior magis- 
trate by an inferior ; or any insurrection against 
the magistrates in general by the people. 10. In- 
cest, or the cohabitation, or promiscuous inter- 
course, of persons related in any of the degrees 
within which marriage is prohibited. 

Sections seven and eight of this division relate 
to offences committed by officers of government. 
These, whether of a public or private nature, arc 
punishable in ordinary cases by the infliction o 
corporeal chastisement ; but are commutable for 
fine or degradation, according to the number o 
blows of the bamboo to which they are nomin. y 
liable. Thus, if they offend in their public 
capacity, instead of receiving sixty blows, t le 
forfeit a year’s salary ; and ‘instead of 100, os 
four degrees of rank, or are removed from 
situation. When the offence is of ^ ® i‘ 

ture, the punishment is doubled; the 
gree is entire degradation, and dismissa 
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service of government Those who are en- 
^ ilS under the Tartarian banners, are punished 

’ih the whip instead of the bamboo ; and, in 
'^'ses of banishment, they are sentenced to wear 
the ca-ngvey or moveable pillory, for a specified 

number of days. 

Division 11.— Civil Laws. 

The first book is chiefly occupied in defining 
and describing the regulations to be observed by the 
‘eat officers of state, and in pointing out their 
respective relations to the subordinate magistracy. 
It consists of fourteen sections, the first of which 
says of hereditary succession, ‘ Every civil and 
military officer of government whose rank and 
titles are hereditary, shall be succeeded in them 
by his eldest son, born of his principal wife, or 
by such eldest son’s surviving legal representative, 
chosen according to the general rule here provi- 
ded.’ The second son, in case of the decease or 
incapacity of the eldest, is to succeed. In de- 
fault of sons by the principal wife, the sons of 
the inferior wives according to seniority. All 
appointments to great offices, whether civil or 
military, depend solely on the authority of the 
emperor ; any great officer of state, presuming to 
confer any appointment without such authority, 
is declared guilty of a capital offence. If an of- 
ficer quit his station without leave, or delay 
repairing to it; if he fiiils to attend at court, or 
is found guilty of intriguing or caballing with his 
colleagues, he renders himself liable to very 
severe penalties : in the last case, if the cabal 
tend to impede and obstruct the measures of 
government, his offence is capital; his wivesand 
children become slaves, and bis property is con- 
fiscated. Book 11. contains fourteen sections on 
the conduct of magistrates. 

Division 111. — Fiscal Laws. 

Every master of a family is compelled to enter 
on the public register, an account of his taxable 
property, and the names and number of the male 
individuals of full age for service, namely, from 
sixteen to sixty years. The omission of such 
registry, or a fraudulent entry, is punishable with 
the bamboo, according to the nature of theolfence. 
Families and individuals are registered according 
to their professions. This book also inculcates 
impartiality in the levy of taxes and personal 
services, and in the allotment of those services ; 
prescribes punishment and penalties for the eva- 
sion of personal service by concealment of de- 
sertion ; for abuses of the magistrates in requiring 
personal services beyond the legal extent, or for 
private purposes ; and enjoins the taking care of 
the aged and infirm. All poor destitute widowers, 
and widows, the fatherless and childless, the 
helpless and the infirm, shall receive sufficient 
maintenance and protection from the magistrates 
of their native city or district, whenever they 
have neither relations nor connexions upon whom 
they can depend for support ; any magistrates, 
refusing suen maintenance, and protection, ‘^hall 
l>e punished with sixty blows. Also, when any 
such persons are maintained and protected by 
government, the superintending magistrate and 
his subordinates, if failing to afford them the 
^egal allowance of food and raiment, shall be 
punished in proportion to the amonnt of the de- 


ficiency, according to the law against an em- 
bezzlement of the government stores. 

Book II. of this division is entitled Lands and 
Tenements, and consists wholly of regulations 
concerning the registry of lands, the payment 
and evasion of the land-tax, fraudulent returns 
respecting productive and unproductive lands; 
the personal visitation of lands that have suffered 
from any calamity ; sales and mortgages of land, 
and the punishment of frauds committed tliereiii; 
and a regulation by which officers of government 
are restricted from purchasing lauds within tlie 
limits of their jurisdiction. The whole of tins 
book is curious, and throws considerable light 
upon, though it does not finally settle, the 
doubtful question, whether the tenure of land in 
China is held in the nature of a freehold, or 
whether the sovereign is, in fact, the proprietor 
of the soil, while the nominal landholder is, like 
the zemindar in India, no more than the steward 
or collector of rents for his master. That the 
rich merchants purchase landed property, which 
is transmitted to their posterity, and continued 
in the family for many generations, there can be 
no doubt whatever ; yet it is evident from the 
Leu-lee, that the proprietorship of the landholder 
is but of a qualified nature. 

Book 111. of this division relates wholly to 
marriage : ‘ When a marriage, it enacts, is in- 
tended to be contracted, it shall ho, in the first 
instance, reciprocally explained to, and clearly 
understood by, the families interested, whether 
the parties, who design to marry, are or are not 
diseased, infirm, aged, or under age, and whether 
they are the children of their parents by blood, 
or only by adoption. If either of the contracting 
families then object, the proceedings shall be 
carried no further ; if they still approve, they 
shall then in conjunction with the negociators of 
the marriage, if such there be, draw up the 
marriage-articles, and determine the amount of 
the marriage presents. If, after the woman is 
thus regularly affianced by the recognition of the 
marriage articles, or by a personal interview and 
agreement between the families, the family of the 
intended bride should repent having entered into 
the contract, and refuse to execute it, !he person 
amongst them who had authority to give her 
away shall be punished with fifty blows, and the 
marriage shall be completed agreeably to the 
original contract ; although the marriage articles 
should not have been drawn up in writing, the 
acceptance of the marriage presents shall be suf- 
ficient evidence of the agreement between the 
parties.’ 

The remaining clauses provide, in every pos- 
sible way, against the infraction of a marriage- 
contract, whether on the part of the man or 
woman affianced, or of their respective relations. 
Lending a wife on hire is punishable with eighty 
blows ; lending a daughter with sixty : those who 
receive the wives or daughters on hire for a 
limited time, are to participate equally in the 
aforesaid punishment, and the parties are to be 
separated ; the pecuniaiy consideration for such 
loan to be forfeited to government. Polygamy 
being allowed, it has been found necessary to 
settle, by law, the rank and priority among 
wives. The first wife is usually chosen by the 
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parents out of a family equal in point of rank to 
their own ; the ceremony is conducted with a 
certain degree of splendor and notoriety, and the 
lady is entitled to all the rights and privileges of 
the mistress of the family. After this the hus- 
band may espouse other wives, but without the 
same ceremony, and without consulting his 
friends : he may take them from any class of so- 
ciety, and bring them into his house as inferior 
wives, or concu&nes, or handmaids, or by what- 
ever name he may please to call them ; these in- 
ferior wives are equal in rank among themselves, 
but all of them subordinate to the first wife. He 
who degrades his first wife to the condition of an 
inferior wife, is liable to a punishment of 100 
blows ; and if, in the life-time of his first wife, 
he raises an inferior wife to the rank and condi- 
tion of a first wife, he is punished with ninety 
blows ; in both cases the wives are replaced in 
their original situations : if a man takes a second 
principal wife, while the first is living, he incurs 
a pwiishment of ninety blows; the marriage is 
void, and the woman must be returned to her 
parents. 

* If any officer of government marries the wife 
or daughter of any person having an interest in 
the legal proceedings at the same time under his 
investigation, he shall be punished with 100 blows, 
and the member of the family of the bride, who 
gave her away, shall bo equally punishable. The 
woman, whether previously married or not, shall 
be restored to her parents, and the marriage 
present forfeited, in every case, to government. 
When the marriage is a compensation for some 
unjust decision, on a subject under the magis- 
trate’s investigation, the punishment shall he in- 
creased as far as tlie law, applicable for such a 
deviation from justice, may authorise.' 

In section IIG is the law of divorce. If a 
husband repudiates his first wife without her 
having broken the matrimonial connexion by the 
crime of adultery, or otherwise ; and without 
her having furnished him with any of the seven 
justifying causes of divorce; he shall, in every 
such case, be punished with eighty blows. 
Moreover, although one of the seven justifying 
causes of divorce should be chargeable upon the 
wife, namely, 1. barrenness; 2. lasciviousness; 
3. disregard of her husband’s parents; 4. talka- 
tiveness; 5. thievish propensities; 6. envious 
and suspicious temper ; 7. inveterate infirmity ; 
yet if any of the three rea.sons against a divorce 
should exist, namely, 1. the wife’s having mourned 
three years for her husband’s parents; 2. the 
family’s having become rich after having been 
poor previous to, and at the time of marriage ; 
3. the wife’s having no parents living to receive 
her back again ; in these cases, none of the seven 
aforementioned causes will justify a divorce, and 
the husband who puts away Ins wife upon such 
grounds, shall suffer punishment two degrees 
less than that last stated, and be oblige<l to receive 
her again. If the wife shall have broken the 
matrimonial connexion by an act of adultery, or 
by any other act which, by law, not only autho- 
rises, but requires that the parties should be se- 
parated, the husband shall receive a puiiisUmeut 
of eighty blows, if he retains her. 

Criminal intercourse, by mutual consent, with 


an unmarried woman (according to I ^ 

the tenth division), shall be punished wuhsertM 
blows ; if with a marrietTwoman, the punishmiS! 
shall be eighty blows. Deliberate intrigue wiS! 
a married or unmarried woman ahall he punished 
with too blows. Violation of a marri^ or uiv 
married woman, that is to say, a rape, shall be 
punished with death by strangulation. An as- 
sault with an intent to commit a rape shall be 
punished with 100 blows, and perpetual banish- 
ment to the distance of 3000 lee. Criminal in- 
tercourse with a female under twelve years of 
age shall be punished as a rape in all cases. In 
cases of criminal intercourse by previous agree- 
ment, or by any intrigue, the man and woman 
shall be esteemed equally guilty ; and, if any 
male or female child be the fruit of such connexion 
it shall be supported at the expense of the father* 
the mother shall either be sold in marriage or 
remain with her husband, according to his choice* 
but if the husband is guilty of selling his wife 
in marriage to the adulterer, the parties shall be 
respectively punished with eighty blows; the 
woman shall be sent back to her family, and the 
price paid for her, forfeited to the government. 
The woman on whom the rape is committed shall 
not be liable to any punishment. When a wo- 
man is found with child, she shall be liable to 
the penalties of this law, though the father should 
not be discoverable. Oiminal intercourse between 
officers of government and females under their 
jurisdiction is an aggravation of the offence. 

We pass now to a specimen of 
Division V. — or the Military Laws of China. 


Book I. of this division is entitled, Protection 
of the Palace, and relates wholly to the duties ol 
the guards of the imperial palace. All persons 
are forbidden to approach tne imperial temple, 
biirying-ground, hall of oblations, or any pari ol 
the imperial palace or gardens. To enter any ol 
the apartments in the actual occupation of ilie 
emperor is punishable with death ; and the most 
strict regulations are laid down with reganl to 
those who are occupied in the grounds. Their 
names are to be inserted on a list in entering 
and returning through the several gates. No one 
is allowed to walk or ride on the roads and 
bridges over which the emperor is to pass. All 
laborers, messengers, and artificers, must bfi 
provided with personal passports before they can 
enter any of the gates of the imperial palace : 
they are not to stay after their work is done; 
they are counted in going in and coming out, to 
ascertain that none remain behind. At the end 
of every month the lists are examined, to see bow 
often any of the attendants have passed the gate. 
None of the relations of persons convicted ol 
crimes can be employed about the palace 
During the journeys of the emperor, the peopb 
must make way for the approacn of his majesty: 
and not come within the lines of his guard ; 
when approaching a place unexpectedly, so ai 
not to allow time for the people to retire, they 
are to fall prostrate until the retinue shall have 
passed. 

Book II. is entitled Government 
and may be considered as the Articles of 
this empire. The regulations on every po'ut co 
nected with it are well arranged and any neg e 
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aifobedienee is punished with the greatest 

erity supplies of arms, ammunition, or 
^visions, aw w»t regularly transmitted; if any 
deficiency appears ; if tlie commanding officers of 
the troops, who have received orders to co-operate 
lose time and wait the issue of events ; if those 
entrusted with the orders for assembling the troops 
do not execute their commissions in due time ; 
any error or failure that may arise from such 
causes shall subject the offending parties to the 
punishment of death. 

*^j)ivisioN VI. — contains the Criminal Law. 

Book I. is entitled Robbery and Theft. The 
first article is high treason ; all persons convicted 
of which, whether principals or accessaries, shall 
suffer death by ‘ slow and painful execution 
which, Sir George Staunton tells us, amounts to 
a license to the executioner to aggravate and pro- 
long the sufferings of the criminal by any species 
of cruelty he may think proper to inflict. All 
the male relations in the first degree, and their 
sons, are indiscriminately to be beheaded; all 
under the age of sixteen, and the females in 
the first degree, to be distributed as slaves to the 
great officers of state : their property of every 
description to be confiscated to the public. Re- 
bellion, sacrilege, stealing the seals or stamps of 
office, stealing from the imperial palace, are all 
capital offences. 

There are many nice distinctions in the law 
concerning robbery, and the punishment is diffe- 
rent :for different persons, concerned in the same 
robbery, according to the share each individual 
appears to have taken ; all are, however, guilty 
of a capital offence, when the robbery is actually 
committed by violence : the attempt to commit 
robbery is punishable by perpetual banishment. 
A single person if detected taking openly and 
by force the property of another, is sentenced 
only to 100 blows and three years banishment ; 
but if the plundered individual be wounded, the 
offender in that case must suffer death. An at- 
tempt to steal is punishable with fifty blows. 
Actual stealing to the amount of 120 ounces of 
silver is a capital offence; but there is reason to 
believe that this severe sentence is never enforced. 
Stealing from relations and connexions by mar- 
riage, in the first degree, incurs a punishment 
less by five degrees than in ordinary cases ; be- 
cause, as Sir George observes, this is not a vio- 
lation of an exclusive right, but only of the qua- 
lified interest which each individual has in the 
share of the family properly. Extorting property 
by threats is punishable one degree more severe- 
ly than in orainary cases of theft. Swindling is 
punished in the same manner as theft, in ordi- 
nary cases, excepting that the offender is not 
liable to be branaed. Kidnapping and selling 
free persons as slaves are punished with 100 
wows and perpetual banishment; and where 
wee is iisea, and wounds inflicted, by death. 
Jhere is a venr long section entitled Disturbing 
Graves, and this subject is evidently connected 
with some superstitious practices in use among the 
Gbinese. Entering witnout authority a dwelling 
^use, by ni^ht, is punishable with eighty blows, 
fhe master is iustliied if, in the moment of en- 
he puts the intruder to death; but not so, 

he kills him after having seized his person. 
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Book II. is entitled of Homicide, and marke 
the great care of the Chinese, in inflicting severe 
punishment. There are no fewer than five and 
twenty additional clauses to the section entitled 
Killing an Adulterer, which are so many statutes 
that have been adopted, from time to time, accor- 
ding to the diflerences which have taken place in 
the situation and circumstances of parties. 

In cases of premeditated homicide, the original 
contriver is to suffer death by decapitation ; the 
accessaries, by being strangled : accessaries, not 
contributing to the act, are punishable with 100 
blows and perpetual banisnment. Those who 
commit murder for the sake of plunder are to 
be beheaded, without distinction between prin- 
cipals and accessaries. The design to commit 
parricide subjects all the parties, principals as 
well as accessaries, to the punishment ot being 
beheaded ; if actually committed, they must aft 
suflTer death by a slow and painful execution. 
Slaves designing to murder, or actually mur- 
dering, their masters, are subject to the same 
degree of punishment. 

If a principal or inferior wife is discovered by 
her husband in the act of adultery, he is au- 
thorised to kill the adulterer, or adulteress, or 
both, at the moment. The rearing of venomous 
animals, and the preparing of poisons, for the 
de.struction of man, are capital offences, although 
it may not appear that any person has been 
actually killed by means of such drugs or animals. 
Killing or wounding in play, by error, or by 
accident, is liable to the same punishment as is 
provided in ordinary cases of killing or wounding 
in an affray; but the offender is permitted to 
redeem himself from the capital part of the 
punishment, by the payment of a fine to the 
family of the person deceased or wounded. By 
pure accident is understood a case of which no 
sufficient previous warning could be given, either 
directly by the perceptions of sight and hearing, 
or indirectly by the inferences drawn by judg- 
ment and reflection ; as, for instance, when 
lawfully pursuing and shooting wild animals, 
when throwing a brick or a tile, and in either 
case unexpectedly killing any person ; when, 
slipping and falling down, so as to hurt a com- 
rade or hy-stander; when sailing, and being 
driven involuntarily by the winds ; when riding, 
and unable to stop or govern your horse ; or, 
lastly, when several persons jointly attempt to 
raise a great weight, and the strength of one of 
them fails, so that the weight falls, and kills or 
injures his fellow-laborers : — in all these cases 
there could have been no previous thought or 
intention of doing an injury, and therefore tho 
law permits such persons to redeem themselves 
from the punishment provided for killing or 
wounding in an affray, by a fine to be paid to 
the family of the deceased or wounded person. 

Medical men performing any operation, or ad- 
ministering any drugs contrary to the established 
rules and practice, and thereby killing the patient, 
are considered as guilty of homicide ; but if, on 
examination, it shall appear to have been simply 
an error, the practitioner may redeem himself by 
a fine ; but must quit his profession for ever. 
If file patient dies, the practitioner who is con- 
victed of designedly employing improper meUi- 
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cines, or otherwise contriving to injure his patient, mother, paternal grandfather or grfadmotli 
shall suffer death by being beheaded. chastises a disobedient child or grandchild i 

Book [1. of Quarrelling and Fighting, enters severe and uncustomary manner, so that he or V 

into a minute and circumstantial detail of blows dies, the party so offending shall be punishllH 
given under every conceivable circumstance, and with 100 blower.* ‘ 

takes into consideration every possible relation in We are indebted to the able article Chin 
point of rank or connexion between the parties, from the pen of Mr. Furrow, in the supplemeii 
It fixes the periods of responsibility for the con- to the Encyclopa:dia Britannica, for the followim 
sequences of a wound. Any person who is table of pecuniary redemption, in cases no 

guilty of striking his father, mother, paternal legally excluded from the benefit of general ach 

grandfather or grandmother ; and any wife, who of grace and pardon They are not necessaril/ 
is guilty of striking her husband’s father, mother, redeemable; but, by edict of Kien Lung, may 
paternal grandfather or grandmother, shall suffer be made so upon petition. * ' 

death by being beheaded; — ^but, *if a father. 


Rank of the party offending. 


Sentence. 


An officer above the fourth ra 

■ of the fourth rank 

of the fifth or sixth 

of tlie seventh, or ai 

a doctor of literature 
A graduate or licenciate 
A private individual 

An officer above the fourth rank 
of the fourth rank 

of the fifth or sixth rank . . Perpetual 

of the seventh, or any inferior rank, banish- 

or a doctor of literature . . . ment. 

A graduate or licenciate 
A private individual 


rank 

ly inferior rank, or | 


Death by 
strangula- 
tion or de- 
collation. 


An officer above the fourth rank 

■ of tlie fourth rank 

■ of the fifth or sixth rank 

of the seventh, or any inferior rank, 

or a doctor of literature 
A graduate or licenciate 
A private individual 


Tempora- 
ry banish- 
ment, or 
blows 
with the 
bamboo. 


Pecuniary 

Cominuta-I 

tion. 

Oz. of Silver. 

f 12,000 

.5,000 

4.000 

2, .500 

2.000 
1,200 

7.200 

3.000 
2,400 

1,500 

1.200 

720 

4,800 

2.000 

1,G00 

1,000 

800 

480 


These commutation fines are said to bring con- 
siderable sums into the public treasury. 

Practically, many curious, and doubtless many 
unjust and inmiorvd cases of commutation take 
place. Direct bribery to pervert justice is .said 
to be often attempted with success. Pere Araiot 
relates the circumstance of a master nuison hav- 
ing been killed w hile under chastisement by an 
officer of the household of a prince. The officer 
bribed a laborer for ten ounces of silver, and a 
promise of respite, to confess himself the homi- 
cide ; and distributed three ounces of silver 
amongst other laborers to depose to a quarrel, in 
which the deatli-blow was said to be indicted. 
The man was tried, and condemned to suffer 
death according to the law, on the day of public 
exception at the autumnal solstice: but it being 
customary for a principal minister of the crown 
to examine the criminals previou.sly to their being 
turned off, his courage failed him, as to the 
issue, and 1 k’ loudly bawled out the whole affair. 
The officer upon this was tried, and his original 
offence being considered as aggravated by the 
atlempt to involve an innocent person in the 


consequences, he was sentenced to die by slow 
and painful means; while the judges and asses- 
sors of the court, who tried the laborer, were 
degraded and mulcted. We cannot help re- 
garding this, with the good father, as on the 
whole a creditable instance of Chinese justice. 
If in one (j[uarter it demonstrated corruption, it 
also exhibits the remedy as at hand, and as very 
promptly and energetically applied. But that 
great deceit and corruption take place iu the 
administration of the criminal law throughout 
China, .seems to be established. A most curious 
modern instance is that supplied by the Uuar~ 
terlif Review, May, 1810, as follows : — 

‘In February, 1807, fifty-two seamen belong- 
ing to the East India Company’s ship Neptune, 
being on shore at Canton, got into a general 
scuffie with some hundreds of Chinese, when 
one of the latter received an unfortunate blow on 
the head with a stick, and died in consequence 
of it. The Chinese merchant, who had given 
security for the good conduct of the ship s coin 
pany, being called upon by the ' 

applied to the English factory to deliver up 
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. one of ^ setmen, no matter whom, 
iijaeea in the affray. it was imposeible 
however to ascertain whether any, or which, of 
the Neptune’s men had given the blo>%, the su- 
percargoes very properly resisted the demand. 
The chief of the factory was threatened with im- 
prisonment until a man should be given up, and 
the security-merchant was actually imprisoned, 
hand-cuffed, and menaced with corporeal punish- 
ment. The cargoes for the Company’s ships 
were withheld. These measures not succeeding, 
the m^s^strates next demanded that those who 
were most active, who were known to bo drunk, 
and who carried sticks, should be examined, and 
confession extorted from them by the application 
of the torture. This demand was of course 
rejected. After more than a month lost in 
threats, edicts, proclamations, and daily confer- 
ences, the security-merchant was allowed to send 
his agents to all the Company’s ships in the 
river, to offer a reward of 20,000 ilollars to any 
person who would point out the individual who 
had struck the deceased. To the honor of British 
seamen, they resisted the temptation, great as it 
was, to a man. The magistrates then assented 
to examine the fifty-two men in the ordinary 
way; the British factory was fitted up as a court 
of justice ; the great officers of state, and the 
judges attended, and the result was tlie singling 
out of eleven men as having been the most active 
in the affray. On a re-exaraination of these men, 
tliey endeavoured to prevail on some one to 
plead guilty, under an implied promise that he 
should not be punished. This failing, it was 
suggested that the affair might be got over if tlie 
officers of the Neptune would depose, that they 
had seen a sailor carrying a bamboo stick over 
his shoulder, against which, in the hurry and 
<xinfusion, a Chinese had accidentally run his 
head. The proposal of so ridiculous and pitiful 
an expedient met with the contempt it deserved. 
The next suggestion was, that some one of the 
sailors should be prevailed on to state that, find- 
ing ’ll attempt made on his pocket, he had struck 
behind him, and might thus have wounded the 
deceased. This expedient meeting with no bet- 
ter success, they proceeded in their examination, 
Jind dismissed all except two, Julius Caesar and 
Edward Sheen. It appeared that Julius Cmsar 
•i!id a small cane in his hand on the day of the 
hot, but was not outside of the factory, and that 
Edward Sheen was on the outside of the factory, 
Eut did not carry a stick ; Jie confessed however 
tliat he had a (’hinese tobacco-pipe in his hand, 
ffie tube of which was of bamboo; the court 
tlierefore decided that he carried a slick, and 
coiisequontly that he was the culprit. Having 
got thus far over the ground, a long negociation 
^ok place as to the disposal of Edward Sheen. 
i*f>til the final decision on the case should bo 
wceived from Pekin, and it was at length agreed 
he should lie left behind in charge of the 

supercargoes. 

Having thus briefly stated the leading facts, 

shall now see in what manner the case was 
JP^'^sented to the supreme court;- at Pekin, and 
‘^^^cEsion thereupon. i 

The viceroy of Canton states, for the infonn- 
*on of the supreme court, that Edward Sheen, 
VoL. V. 
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an Englishman, being in au upper atory of a 
warehouse which overlooked the street, and *n 
which there was a window opening with wooden 
shutters, did, on the eighteenth day of the first 
moon, employ a wooden stick in an oblique 
direction to keep open the shutter, and that in 
doing this the wooden stick slipped and fell 
downwards; that Leao-a-teng, a Chinese, pas- 
sing at the moment, was struck and wounded by 
the falling of the said stick upon his left temple, 
and that on the evening of the following day, he 
died in consequence of the wound. That re- 
peated orders had been given to the chief of the 
English factory to deliver up the man to justice; 
that in reply it was alleged the said criminal was 
sick of an ague and fever, and under medical 
treatment; that on his recovery he was confront- 
ed with the reliitions of the deceased; that after 
repeated examinations, the said criminal Edward 
Sheen had acknowledged the truth of all the 
facts here stated, without reservation; that he 
had consequently been proved guilty of acci- 
dental homicide, and ought therefore to be sen 
tenced to pay the usual fine, to redeem himself 
from the punishment of death by strangu- 
lation. 

‘ Upon this report the supreme coNirt observes, 
that the case appears to be one of those acts, of 
the consequences of which neither sight, hear- 
ing, nor reflection could have given a previous 
warning; that the. said Edward Sheen shouhl, 
therefore, be allowed to redeem himself from the 
punishment of death by strangulation, by the 
payment of a fine (amounting to about i!4. 3s. 
sterling), to the relations of the deceased, to 
defray the expenses of burial, and then be dis- 
missed to be governed in an orderly manner in 
his own country.’ 

The Hong merchant is said to have expended 
little short of £'>0,000 in hushing up this affair. 
And, here again, we must contend, in justice 
to the Chinese, that a considerable and just esti- 
mate of the value of human life seems to have 
existed somewhere. 

The religion of China is certainly neither a 
system of general public devotion or worship, 
nor of future rewards nor punishments. The 
former, the general quiet policy and jealou.sy of 
the government seem to forbid ; i. e. all public 
assemblies of the people; and to the latter 
idea no appeal is ever made, nor would a Chi- 
nese moralist allow of there being any necessity 
for such an appeal. Ever-present vigilance and 
puni.shment, or reward, is the boast of the im- 
perial administration. Here are therefore no 
saint or idol, feast, or sabbath days ; no ordi- 
nances of public worship; no public offices of 
the priesthood; and hardly anything that can be 
called a public establishment of religion. The em- 
peror, as we have before stated, is the high priest 
and his state officers are at certain great feasts tlie 
assistant ministers of religion. In the ritual law, 
are various penalties for every species of ne^cct, 
irregularity, or disorder, which may take place 
previous to or during the performance of the 
sacred rites. The animals, precious stones, and 
other oblations, must be of a proper quality and 
quantity. An officer, having taken the oath of 
abstinence, must neither put on mourning, nor 
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Tisit the sick, nor take cognizance of capital 
offences, nor partake of a feast, nor pass the 
night with his family, till the sacred rites have 
been performed. To damage or destroy the 
altars, mounds, or terraces, consecrated to the 
sacred or imperial rites, is punishable with 100 
blows, and perpetual banishment. Magicians, 
leaders of sects, and teachers of false doctrines, 
are liable to very severe penalties; and among 
the teachers of false doctrines are included the 
Homan Catholic missionaries, who, however, are 
caressed or persecuted as it may suit the conve- 
nience or the caprice of the ruling powers.' 

The principal sects of the tolerated priests are 
those of Fo (Buddho), and Tao-tse ; the number 
of temples dedicated to the former deity is very 
great, but none can be built Avithout special 
license from the government, and they are treated 
witli comparative indifference both by the rulers 
and the people. ‘ Religion in (’hina,’ says Mr. 
Ellis, ‘ although addressed in all directions to the 
eye, did not appear to have much influence 
upon the understanding or passions of the 
people. It has all the looseness and vanity, 
with less of the solemnity and decency, of 
ancient polytheism. Their temples are applied 
to so many purposes, that it is difficult to imagine 
how any degree of sanctity can be attached either 
to the dwellings or persons of their deities. The 
influence of superstition is, however, general and 
extensive; it is displayed in acts of divination, 
and in propitiatory offerings to local or patron 
deities. Its observances belong rather to the 
daily manners than to the moral conduct of the 
people.’ In another place, he says, ‘ I visited a 
temple near our anchorage, connected with a 
small tank, in which are some sacred fish. This 


selves before the tablet, and passing round tlu 
* cup of happiness.’ 

The public festivals, which are both of a civ’l 
and religious nature, are those of the New Year 
the feast of Lanterns, and of the Full Moon' 
The last is generally confined to noisy mirth all 
night among the common people. But at the 
opening of Uie new year all ranks proclaim holi- 
day; and on New-Y ears’ Day, all labor being 
forbidden, family visits, and compliments, are 
exchanged, the houses are newly painted and 
adorned, and every Chinese is watchful of the 
general aspect of its events, believing that in the 
occurrences of that day he has an epitome of 
what will befal him during the year ensuing. 
The feast of Lanterns commences two days be- 
fore, and continues two days after, the first full 
moon of the new year. On this occasion, every 
city and village, the shores of the sea, and the 
banks of the rivers, are hung with painted lan- 
terns of various shapes and sizes ; some of them 
being seen in the windows of the poorest houses. 
No expense is spared on this occasion. The rich 
often lay out 8/. or 9/. sterling on one lantern; 
and some of them are very large, composed of 
six wooden frames neatly painted or gilt, and 
filled up with pieces of fine transparent silk, 
upon which are painted flowers, animals, and 
human figures; others are blue, and made of a 
transparent kind of horn. Several lam^ps, or a 
number of wax candles, are fixed in the inside ; 
to the corners of which are placed streamers of 
silk and satin of different colors, with curious 
])ieces of carved work on the top. The Chinese, 
being acquainted with our magic lanterns, also 
introduce them in this festival. They have also 
the art of formimr snakes sixty or eighty feet long, 


water is also said to be infested with evil spirits, 
and whatever support the temple receives from 
donations is probably derived from the credulity 
of the neighbourhood upon this point. The 
priests offered for sale a small pamphlet, expla- 
natory of certain religious terms. It was 
remarked by some that the priests had all an 
idiotic exprcssidH of countenance; to me it 
seemed rather tlie consciousnes.s of belonging to 
a degraded profession. The priests are fciken 
from the very lowest classes, and it is scarcely 
possible to conceive a body more degraded, and 
indeed more deserving of degradation. In their 
indifference to all the decencies of religion, con- 
trasted with the multitude of their temples and 
idols, the Chinese exhibit a striking peculiarity 
of national character.’ 

Magistrates, at their inauguration, perform 
public devotions to the honor of Confucius, in a 
nail jdr temple dedicated to his memory ; the 
usual oblation is that of a hog, as being the most 
useful of animals; and the :>acrifice is performed 
before a pedestal, bearing simply the name of 
that sage. At the foot a pit is dug to receive the 
hair tipud offal. Fatlicr Intorcetta, in hi.s treatise 
De Cijiltu Sinensi, has given the whole c^mony 
from’ a Chinese autluir . it is said to bear a 
marked rcseuiblance to the high mass of the 
Catholics. Libations of wine are poured out — 
solemn hymns chaunted — grand instrumental 
music and the offering of incense being mingled — 
and the worshippers finally prostrating them- 


fillc<! with lights from one end to the other ; wliieh 
they cause to twist themselves into different 
forms, and move about as if they were real ser- 
pents. During this festival all the varieties of 
(’hinose fire-works, so justly admired, are ex- 
hibited. ‘ A Chinese,’ it has been said, ‘knows 
not why, nor makes any enquiries wherefore, 
these things are. It is an ancient custom, and 
that is enough for him. The inscriptions on these 
lanterns would seem to point out its religious 
origin. The most common run, Tien-tee San- 
sheai, Van-lin, Chin-tsai, ‘Oh heaven, earth, the 
three limits, and thousand intelligences, hail !’ 

The most creditable feature of their morals 
is the universal respect paid by children to their 
parents ; and by the young, generally, to the aged. 
This is in fact the basis of all moral, 
and religious duty, in the estimation of the Lhi- 
ncse, and is, it should be added, an universal 
principle of action. * The Superior man, says 
one of their most celebrated commentators on tlie 
text of Confucius, ‘ does not go out of his own 
house to perfect himself in the art of governing 
a country. It is filial veneration that he 
towards his sovereijpi, fraternal respect whic e 
exercises towards hi.s superiors, and fatherly com- 
passion that he displays towards the great oo J 
of the people.’ (Sec Ds. Marshman s U(ii» 
Sinicn, ‘Ta-llyoli,’ p. 19). All persons o 
respectable rank in society build a i 

to the memory of their ancestors ; i 

poor unite in the usage of visiting the o 
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aAt parents every spring. On this occasion 
SkK) or 10^000 persons will sometimes be found 
one assembly; and the only precedence in 
°aking the oblations is given to the oldest men 
”fthe groupe. So particular are the Chinese in 
Sieir veneration for the dead, that should the 
Sace of their first deposit become damp or 
Svanipy> they will remove them to a drier spot. 

Even the authority of the emperor is every 
where regarded as paternal, and that to a ludi- 
crous extent. ‘I this day,’ says Mr. Eilis, ‘saw 
the pantze inflicted upon one of the boatmen, 
and was surprised at the comparative lenity of the 
punishment ; the strokes, twenty -five in number, 
were inflicted on the back of the thighs with a 
half bamboo, six feet long, and two inclies wide : 
so little force was used, that the suffering did not 
certainly exceed that of a tolerably severe flog- 
ging at school. The culprit, according to the 
established usage, returned thanks, when the 
punishment was over, to the mandarin, by pros- 
tration. This practice, absurd in appearance, 
and unnatural in reality, arises from the pa- 
triarclial theory of the government, which sup- 
poses that judicial punishments arc the cor- 
rections of paternal affection, and therefore 
reluctantly inflicted.’ 

We have noticed a Chinese superstition with 
regard to the uew-years’ day. This is extended 
to many other lucky and unlucky days, duly marked 
in the imperial calender. A board of imperial 
astronomers, or astrologers rather, regulates tho 
propitious days for the court; and on the un- 
lucky days no contract is expected to succeed, no 
marriage, and even on some of them no funeral 
must take place. They have also great faith in 
the good fortune of odd numbers ; there are they 
say three grand kinds of luminaries, the sun, 
moon, and stars ; ■ three superior beings, God, 
angels, and man ; three essential powers, heaven, 
earth, and man; three grand relations of life, 
prince and people, father and son, husband and 
wife. Their chief temples have therefore three 
quadrangular courts, andthe buildings around are 
said to be inhabited by three species of spirits, 
heavenly, earthly, and infernal. Five great vir- 
tues are often spoken of in their ancient books, 
(harihfj justice^ good manners^ prudence, and fi^ 
fkltly : they reckon domestic spirits; Jive cle- 
ments ; Jive primitive colors ; five seasons of the 
year, over which are five presiding spirits; Jive 
planets; y/re points o^" the compass; Jive sorts of 
earth; precious stones, and Jive degrees of 
punishment. Seven is also distinguished. Inhere 
are, they say, seven ruling heavenly powers, the 
sun, moon, and five planets ; nine is also a ruling 
and efficient number. 

Of their language we should be disposed to 
but little in a work of science, did not the 
aegree of light which has been thrown upon it 
late years, reflect peculiar honor on English- 
nien and English missionaries. 1'he Jesuits had 
persuaded all Europe, to a very late periotl, that 
Was so strangely obscure as to require the de- 
'otion of a life to understand it for any useful 
P'|rpose. <We now know,’ says Mr. Barrow, 
‘hat a moderate degree of application for two or 
r^ years, with the assistance of a Chinese, will 
^ble the student to write it with ease, to read 


arid translate their most obscure books, and to 
transact every kind of business, commercial or 
political ; and that this knowledge has opened up 
a vast fund of literature which, in Europe, was 
hardly suspected to exist. To Sir George Staun- 
ton, in the first place, he adds, to Dr. Marshraan 
and his son, at Serampore, to Mr, Morrison, a 
Missonary at Canton, and to Mr. Davis, a pro- 
mising youth in the East India Company’s Fac- 
tory at that port, we are more indebted for a true 
and distinct .state of the laws, the language, the 
institutions, and literature of China, than to all 
the voluminous writings of the Jesuits, which, 
however curious and valuable in many details, 
arc crowded with errors and exaggerations.’ 

VVe have noticed at some length. Sir George 
Staunton’s contribution to our knowledge of Chi- 
nese jurisprudence. ‘It was reserved ’ says the 
Quarterly Review, July 1814, ‘for themissionary 
of Serampore (Dr. Marshman) to favor tho Euro- 
pean world withtlie first plain, simple, and intelli- 
gent introductory treatise of the Chinese language.’ 
We cannot, therefore, better furnish the reader with 
a few plain ideas respecting this language than by 
offering him a short abstract of Dr. INlarshman’s 
Clavis Sinicfi, or Elements of Chinese Grammar: 
interspersed with an observation or two from 
other sources. It is a scarce 4to. volume printed 
at the Serampore Mission press ; and sold, we be- 
lieve, in this country for £.5. 5s. 

* That the Chinese,’ says Dr. Marshman, ‘ is a 
singular language, will be readily acknowledged. 
But, although it differs widely in its principle 
from every alphabetical language, a thorough 
investigation of tlie subject will probably remove 
many of the mistakes hitherto entertained re- 
specting it, and perhaps evince, that, though 
totally different in its nature, it is little less re- 
gular in its formation, and. t.were the means 
equally within our power) scarcely more dif- 
ficult of acquisition, than Sungskrit, Greek, or 
even Latin. It may assist us in forming a just 
idea of this language, if we first examine the 
nature and fonnation of tlie characters, — then 
the sounds affixed to them ; and afterwards their 
grammatical construction, or the manner in 
which they unite with each other in forming sen- 
tences.’ 

‘ These characters answer properly to the 
(written) words which compose other languages : 
no one of them forms a proposition ; no one in- 
cludes within itself the force of a noun and a 
verb, of a substantive and its ad junct, or an ac- 
tion and its object, in any other way than com- 
pound words in tho Greek and the Sungskrit 
languages. However complicated any character 
may appear, still the compoutid, though it em- 
brace six or seven characters, like compounds in 
Greek and Sungskrit, expres.ses only one ide.a, 
and still remains a substantive, an adjective, a 
verb, &c., as capable of union with other cha- 
racters as the simplest character in the, language 
Nor is any difference of gender, number, or case, 
in the nouns; or of mood, tense, or person, in 
the verbs, expressed by' any alteration in the cha- 
racter; these are all either i/iforred from the con- 
nection, or expressed, as in English^ by certain 
auxiliary characters. 

‘ The specific difference then between the 
2 H2 
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Chinese and other languages, lies wholly in the 
principle on which the characters or words are 
formed : these being formed in the latter by the 
union of the letters of the alphabet, in the former 
by the union of certain elementary characters, in- 
tended to represent the principal objects of sense.* 

‘ These are in number 214, and consist of 
strong linear and angular strokes, which advance 
in number from one to fifty-two, and include 
every variety with respect to length, from the 
simple apex to the longest oblique stroke, as 
well as that variety of position, which results 
from the oblique, the horizontal, and the per- 
pendicular. It is, however, worthy of remark, 
that circular forms are excluded. Whatever of 
this nature appears in any character, is merely 
fancy and embellishment, and no way essential 
to the meaning of the character. Nor does the 
thickness or fineness of the stroke alter the 
meaning, any further than as indicating, in cer- 
tain cases, whether the stroke has be(!n struck 
upwards or downvvards : that circumstance, in 
several instances, forming the specific difference 
between two characters apparently alike in form.* 

The elements then follow, in Dr. Marshiiian’s 
Treatise, in the order they preservein the Impe- 
rial Dictionary. At the close of them he remarks, 

‘ These elements enter into the composition of 
all the characters of the Chinese language ; every 
other character is said to contain at least one of 
these, and most of them arc formed by the union 
of several, proceeding from one to seven or eight. 
Some of them, it is true, are abbreviated for the 
sake of facilitating their union with others, and 
in some of the compounds, a part of certain cha- 
racters alone appears : but, in the greater number, 
every cliaracter may be distiiuttly traced, either 
in its proper or abbreviated form. 

* Uelative to the origin of the elements and 
the other characters,' continues Dr. Marshman, 
* we are left almost entirely to conjecture. The 
invention of twenty-four elements which, void of 
meaning themselves, should yet constitute words, 
signifying, by compact, distinct ideas, according 
to Harris, has been esteemed so extraordinary, as 
almost to transcend the powers of the human 
mind. It is not easy to delerinine whether this 
mode of expressing ideas, or the imitative adopted 
by the Chinese, be the most ancient, but the 
latter seems more simple and obvious, and hence 
more within the reach of the human mind. 
However difficult it might be to invent and com- 
bine letters so as to form words which might 
convey ideas ; that, when men wished to retain 
or convey to each other the idea of an object, it 
would be natural for them to trace in some rude 
inannCT an imitation or characu^r, which might 
in their opinion serve to represent it, is evident, 
not only from the practice of travellers and 
others unacquainted with tlic principles of draw- 
ingj^ut even from that of children, who, in 
their jj^^ile frolics, often amuse themselves in 
thus atn&tttflting to pourtray objects which forcibly 
strike their attention.’ 

*The first efforts of this ki id were probably 
attempts to delineate the objects of sense around. 
Whether suph imitations would bear any likeness 
to the thing representetl, is another question: 
that this would be intended/ seems more tlian 
probable : but that the resemblance should be iu 


many cases so exact as of itself to demonstrate 
the object represented, is scarcely to be ex- 
pected. Nor is any thing of this kin^ intended 
to be affirmed respecting the elements. They 
are laid before the reader simply as elements * 
anti every man will judge for himself respectine 
any real or imaginary resemblance between the 
heady^ the handy^ the heart^ the mouth^ and the 
characters by which these are represented. Thus 


I 


¥ 





However this may he determined in modern 
times, the Chinese historians it seems trace back 
the origin of these characters in successive editions 
of ancient books in a very remarkable way. Rlr. 
Morrison quotes them as speaking of a person 
named Paou-she who compiled a work called 
Lah-hoo about the year of the world 2900, in 
which the greater part of the characters are hie- 
roglyphic : they were afterwards abbreviated for 
the sake of convenience, we are told, and thus 
tlie original forms were lost. But, in proof of 
the characters being at first a representation of 
the thing signified, the following instances have 
been advanced from seals, cups, vases, &c. 
Many of them indeed were forwarded by father 
Amiot, to the dtoyal Society of London.' Thus 


o 

jih, was the sun, now 



yue, the moon, now 

H 


shan, a hill, now 

m 


a field, is now also 

SI 


a sheep, now 



muh, the eye, now 



chow, a boat, now 

#- 


a mouth, now 

\:? 

N/rv/- 

a cart or carriage, now 

t 


a gap, now 

ft 


shevuy, water now 


cr^ 

urh, the ear, now 

•I? 


* The Chinese tliernselves,’ according to Hr. 
Marshman, ‘ divide the characters into six 
classes, the first tlireo of which include those 
characters which in a qualified sense may be 
termed simple; and the last three regard the 
compound characters. The first efforts, as al- 
ready observed, being unquestionably employed 
in attempting to form representations of visible 
objects, these form the first class, and are termed 
Syang-hhing, ‘ imitations or figures.^ This class 
includes rather more than half the elements, 
and a few other characters which are more simple 
in their forms than some of the elements, tlioug 
not ranked among them.’ 

* The second class in order points out the nex^ 

step taken to extend this medium of communica- 
tion. It is termed by the Chinese ' 

‘ feigned or made,’ and is said to apply c 
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tert in a double sense. They adduce as ex- by changing the name or the sound of a character* 
JInples of this, c/i’Aang,^ long, wide, which, from Chinese ingemiity advances another step, and 
ji-Jifying the length or extension of matter, was forms another class of compounds termed Hhyai 
applied to denote length of time, &c. ; and siting, ‘ meaning and sound,’ which tliey reckon 

^ich from being originally used to denote the sixU> or the last in the series. These are 
Older, command, was at length applied to sig- formed by adding to a character which denotes the 
nify the thing ordered or appointed, as shee-ling, genus or kind, another which denotes the imagined 
the various parts of time ordered or appointed, sound of the species or the individual signified, 
that is, the months of tlie year. Of this kind Of the number of the Chinese characters taken 
is tshef j’’ an arrow, which from the straight course together, which the Jesuits have stated at 70,000, 
of an arrow, was used to signify direct, right, a or 80,000, Dr. Marshmans assures us that in the 
word spoken directly to the point; and hence Imperial Dictionary, after repeatedly examinin,- 
when combined with /cAm/,® a mouth, it forms every page, he found the sum total to stand thus • 
knowledge; of which more hereafter. Characters in the body of the work . . 312 D 

This advance seems to have created no newcha- Added, principally obsolete and incorrect 

racters, but to have extended those already forms of others 642'* 

formed, by applying them in a metaphorical or ( Jiaracters not before classed in any dic- 
figurative sense, as far as the objects they repre- tionary . . . 165^ 

sented were capable of being thus applied. This Characters without name or meaning. 4200 


class may therefore be termed the figurative. 

5 6 7 8 9 

ft ^ ^ II 

But this extension, though it enlarged their 
medium of intercourse, was in itself limiled. A 
character which merely denoted length, could 
not without force be made to signify height ; nor 
could one denoting command, be with propriety 
applied to signify depth. Necessity compelled 
them to advance another step, and gave rise to 
the forming of the third class, termed TcAee-sAec, 

• indicatinfc the thing.’ These characters, though Sanscrit, the two most ancient and only prol.ahle 
aot pictures of things, seem intended to suggest from wl.ich it could ho derived. The 

ideas to the mmd from their form and position. „ alpliabet lie fimis to liave fve conso- 
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Dr. Marshmanalso establishes this singular fact, 
that in the entire works of the celebrated Confu- 
cius there are scarcely 3000 difl'erent characters. 

Our author, in the next division of his work, 
discusses the nature of the colloquial medium, 
which, being utterly unlike any other language, 
ancient or modern, he infers must have been in 
use before the invention of their characters — ‘ as 
speech necessarily precedes writing.’ To esta- 
blish its claim to an original language, Dr. 
Marshman now examines the question how far it 
can be said to resemble the Hebrew and the 


As examples of this class, the Chinese adduce 
shi/ang,'^'^ above, and Ayff,” beneath, which they 
say were formed on this principle : admitting 
that y A,’* a horizontal stroke, denotes the level 
or medium, by placing a man, above it, 

the idea is suggested of something above or 
superior : this character is used therefore to sig- 
nify above or superior. On the other hand, by 
placing yin, a man, below this horizontal line, 
something below or inferior seemed indicated ; 
this then is used to indicate inferior, below, &c. 

10 11 12 13 


nants which the C'hinese have not, while the 
Chinese have eight not found in the Hebrew; 
sixteen probably may be deemed common to 
both. Then the Chinese language is purely 
monosyllabic, and the Ilelirew polysyllabic ; the 
latter might easily spring out of the former, but 
it is scarcely conceivable that a polysyllabic lan- 
guage could be cut down to a language wholly 
composed of monosyllables. The numerous in- 
flections of the Hebrew verbs are totally incom- 
patible with the unchangeable inflexible mono- 
syllable, which is at once a noun indeclinable, 
and a verb not to be conjugated, which in itself 
is incapable of taking either number, case, or 
gender, mood, tense, or person. Not content 
the with stating these discrepancies, Dr. Marshman 
, rin- examines the speech of Judah to Joseph, in the 
ciple almost entirely new, and which with its forty-fourth chapter of Genesis, which in the 
modifications has brought the Chinese language Hebrew contains 206 words, sixteen of which 
tu its present state, this class, which is the are monosyllables; but of these sixteen, seven 
fourth in the Chinese series, is teamed Hhooi-ce, only are found in the Chinese language, and 
combination of idea,’ and is formed by uniting these seven we apprehend, though he does not 
two or more significant characters to produce say so, are merely symphonious and not synony- 
another idea resulting from the meaning of its mous. Another passage of the Bible, Abraljam’s 
component parts. This step opened an exten- intercession for Sodom, is found to contain^ 230 
Jive field to the Christian philologists, and gave words, of which ten only are monosyllables, and 
piTO to combinations of characters, some of th* ;n four of these are Chinese. But lest it should be 
indeed simple and obvious even to us, but others objected that the two passages are too modern 
arising from circumstances which at this distance for the time when the Chinese language may be 
m time are quite beyond our guess. supposed to have been first formed, Dr. Marsh- 

. A fifth class they term Chwan-ehya, * inverteil man goes still farther back, and taking the male- 
III meaning,’ and lomi it two ways; either by dictory prophecy of Noah, relative to his grand- 
?ome slight alteration of a character, as the turn- son Canaan, in twenty-six words he finds only 
'HR of a stroke to the left instead of the right ; or one monosyllable ; and he therefore concludes, — 


±. T A 

The next step gave rise in all probability to tl 
Compounds, a class of characters in their prii 
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if the Chinese formed their colloquial medium 
by selecting one word from twenty-nine, as in 
the first Example, from fifty as in the secoml, or 
even one from twenty-six, of those they were in 
the habit of hearing every moment, the point is 
decided — invention itself seems easy c^pared 
with this labor. But if they did not derive their 
colloquial medium from the language of Noah 
and his sons, the alternative is, that they intended 
it wholly themselves. 

The similarity of the Sanscrit alphabet with 
the Chinese system of sound is now adverted to, 
and that affinity c.slablishcd between them which 
only leaves it a question which gave birth to the 
other. Into this discussion we cannot here con- 
duct the reader. Dr. Marshinan thinks the ba- 
lance of probability is that the Chinese was an 
original system. 

Dr. Marshinan ’s Elements establish this to be 
a most simple and inartificial language, it is 
wholly destitute of inflections ; the collocation of 
the monosyllables determines the meaning of a 
sentence ; and the mood, tense, number, and per- 
son, are denoted by prepositions and other par- 
ticles in a similar way to those of our own lan- 
guage. Multitudes of words occur too, as in . 
our language, whicli are used both as nouns and 
verbs without the least change ; but the accom- 
panying characters define them with certainty : — • 
Dr. Marshinan iisks in conclusion, ‘And now 
what is there in the language, besides its being 
unknown to us, which has arrayed it in all those 
terrors hitherto a.s.sociated therew ith ? Does not 
each character convey a determinate idea as 
really as the words of the western languages ? 
Is that position which supplies the place of 
grammatical terminations, and which must ne- 
cessarily he fixed, more intricate and ambiguous 
than the terminations, and the inversion of sen- 
tences found in Latin f 1 grant that the Chinese 
written language is not only the i.,atin of Ton- 
quin, Cochin-china, and Japan, but of China 
itself; and further, that it is wholly separated 
from convcr.sation ; for to this circumstance it 
owes that permanent perspicuity which has re- 
mained proof against the alterations in language 
arising from the lapse of ages, the revolutions of 
government, and the invasions of foreign ene- 
mies. Nay, I grant furtlicr, that a native Chi- 
nese studies the written language, and the ancient 
classics which it contains, for five or six years 
before he be judged qualified for public business. 
Still does not this last circumstance rather de- 
monstrate the ease with which the language can 
be acquired ? For, not to say that much of this 
time is employed in digesting the ideas contained 
in those ancient works, the Chinese student ac- 
quires the written language by study as we ac- 
quire I^atin, yet does he apply a greater length 
of time to the study, than It costs an English 
youth to acquire a good Latin style ? Would 
even a majority of the youth educated at our 
public sclipols, be found to have acipiired a style 
suflSciently correct and copious for public busi- 
ness after studying I^tin ten years? Yet no one 
deems a neat Latin style an impracticable attain- 
ment, much less that of reading the language 
with ease.’ 

Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary of the Chinese lan- 
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guage is another most important conAibution 
the stores of Oriental literature. Its ground-wnrt 
is Kang-hi’s Tsze-teen, the Johnson’s Diction^ 
of China ; but this indefatigable missionary (whJ 
was appointed Chinese secretary, we observe to 
lord Amherst) has also added from the various 
works of the Chinese and the Jesuits, as well as 
from his own long acquaintance with the Ian, 
guage, many important examples and explana- 
tions, The characters are arranged according to 
the keys or radicals ; immediately after the mo- 
dern is placed the seal, then the ancient vase 
character, and finally the running hand character 
‘ And why,’ says the Quarterly Review, in a very 
needful lone of remonstrance, ‘ are the works of 
Uiose learned and indefatigable missionaries not 
advertised in the daily papers, like otlier books, 
that the nations of Europe may know what rapid 
advances have been made of late years in Ori- 
ental literature by our countrymen, the neglect 
of which had so long been their reproach ?’ 

Both these learned missionaries have recently 
crowned their oiher labors in this language by 
complete translations of the Holy Scriptures. 
The Serampore version, which is the work of 
Dr. Marshinan, was commenced in the year 
1800; the New Testament was finished at press 
in 1817, and the last portion of the Old in April, 
1822 — the whole Bible, in five parts, 8vo., having 
tlms occupied a period of about sixteen years. 
Since this great work was accomplished, the 
other translation we have mentioned has been 
completed by Drs. Morrison and Milne, in con- 
nexion with the London Mis.sionary Society; so 
that now the Scriptures are provided for the 
great numbers of Cliinese who are found visiting 
or residing in other parts of the Eastern world 
for the purposes of trade, and also for (’hristian 
missionaries who may enter (’hina itself when- 
ever God in his providence shall see fit to make 
that great empire accessible to them. 

To the liistorical literature of the Chinese we 
shall have occasion to advert in the conclusion of 
this article. The great philosopher of the empire 
it is well known wa.s Confucius, of whose works 
Dr. Marshman has published a translation, in a 
4to. volume of 740 pages. He also gives a spe- 
cimen of liis maxims and style in his Ta-llyot, 
appended to the Clavis Sinica. We extract tlic 
Important Doctrine. 

1. Tiie path or course of learning proper for 
men, consists in restoring reason to its pristine 
lustre ; in renovating others ; and in making the 
summit of all virtue the only point of rest. 

2. When the mind knows its point of rest, it 
is decided ; once fixed, it can enjoy tranquillity; 
and thus at ease, view all things around with 
complete self-possession, thence maturely weigh 
their nature and value, and finally attain (per- 
fection in virtue). 

3. Tilings in the vegetable world have a root, 
as well as branches and Ihiit ; action.s too have 
a consuminatioii, and also a source whence they 
spring. He then who has formed a ju.st idea ot 
cause and effect, has made a near approximation 
to the path which leads to the summit of virtue. 

4. 'rhe ancients who wished to restore reason 
to its due lustre throughout the empire, hrst re- 
gulated the province which they eacli governe d , 
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desinm’ of goTeming well their own kingdoms, 
r previously established order and virtue in 
(heir own houses; for the sake of establishing 
domestic order, they began with self-renova- 
tion *, to renovate their own minds, they first 
gave a right direction to their affections ; wishing 
to direct their oassions aright, they previously 
corrected their iaeas and desires ; and to rectify 
these, they enlarged their knowledge to the ut- 
most. Now this enlargement of knowledge, 
consists in a most thorough and minute acquaint- 
ance with the nature of things around us. 

5. A thorough acquaintance with the nature 
of things, renders knowledge deep and consum- 
mate ; from hence proceed just ideas and desires ; 
erroneous ideas once corrected, the affections of 
the soul move in a right direction; the passions 
thus rectified, the mind naturally obeys reason ; 
and, the empire of reason restored in the soul, 
domestic order follows of course ; from hence 
flows order throughout the whole province ; and 
one province rightly governed, may serve as a 
model for the whole empire. 

6. From the Son of Heaven even to the com- 
mon people, one rule applies, that self-govern- 
ment is the root of all virtue. 

7. That the right governir.cnt of a kingdom 
should spring from a mind in a state of disorder, 
is impossible. To despise that which is most 
important (self-government), and esteem that 
alone which is light and secondary, is contrary 
to reason. 

Nor can we forbear enriching this article with 
another specimen of the literature of this sin- 
gular people in the following beautiful passage, 
quoted by Dr. Morrison, on the value of letters. 

‘ When letters were invented, the heavens, the 
earth, and the gods, were all agitated. The in- 
habitants of Hades wept at night, and the hea- 
vens, as an expression of joy, rained down ripe 
grain. From the invention of letters the machi- 
nations of the Imman heart began to operate, 
stories false and erroneous daily increased, litiga- 
tions and imprisonments .sprung; hence also 
specious and artful language which causes so 
much confusion in the world. It was on these 
accounts tliat the shades of the departed wept at 
night. But from this invention of Icttc'fs polite 
intercourse and music proceeded, reason and 
justice were made manifest, the relations of so- 
cial life were illustrated, and laws became lixed ; 
governors had a rule to refer to, scholars had au- 
thorities to venerate — and hence the heavens, 
delighted, rained down ripe grain. The classical 
scholar, tlie historian, the mathematician, the as- 
tronomer, none of them can do without letters ; 
tvere there not letters to afford proof of passing 
^ents the shades might weep at noon day, and 
wte heavens r^in down blood.’ 

Poetry has been cultivated in China from an 
early period. The emperor Yad is said to have 
neard in his passage through the streets of the 
capital the following stanza in praise of his go- 
H^rnment, which is the first specimen of Chinese 
verse on record : — 

Lih ngo ching min 

MeSh fy frr kYh 

«liih po6k chce 

8hu^ ttio tehee fsiih 


The tranquillity wo, the people, enjoy 
Is wholly the fruit of thine exalted virSue ; 

No information or knowledge is needed ; 

All flows from the sovereign’s wise institutions. 

An^er early specimen, including rhymes as 
well a?ineasure, is a ko, or admonitory address 
to his children by the great Yu, who founded the 
Kya, the first dyntisty of the three most ancient 
ones. 

Nooi tsoh suh hwang 
Ngwai tsoh khin hwang 
Kan tsycu shii yin 
Tsin yil tyao tsyang 
Yeu yKli yu tsc 
Wy hhoh pooh wang 

Within to be addicted to offominatc pleasures. 
Without to the sports of the field; 

To he fond of wine, of music. 

Or of palaces elegantly adorned. 

To delight in any one of these 
Will be doubtless inevitable ruin ! 

In this stanza, each line contains four syllables, 
and the first, second, fourth, and sixth harmonise 
with each other. 

The Shee (poetry of the highest kind), a collecr 
tion of odes by Confucius, contain all the chief 
v.arieties of Chinese poetry. A great part of the 
odes are intended for recitation at the worship of 
paternal ancestors : some of these were written 
in the rsigu of Wootiiig, who ascended the throne 
B. C. 1323. Scimetimes four, six, or even eight 
couplets in a stanza, end alike. We can only 
extract an Ode on Parting with a Friend. 

Chhing shan kuring puh kwoli 
Ise chyu ycli ury pyeh 
lyen yuen you tsco ce 
Khwy shyen tsc khu 
Piih shooi hyao tooiig rhhing 
Koo p^hoong wan Icc ching 
Lohyfh koo yin tsing 
^yao syao pan ina ming 

Where the verdant mountains encircle the city on tlio 
north. 

And the limpid stream washes it on the cast. 

There did I once part with my beloved friend ; 

Now like the down of the phoong,^ borne by iho wind 
a thousand leagues. 

His desire to proceed, irresistible as the flying cloud, 
mine to detain him, vain as the attempt to stay tho 
setting sun ; 

Courteously waving the hand, he then went from me. 
Our parting lauieatatiou like that of the generous 
steed for his mate. 

It is well known that the iate emperor Kien- 
Inng wrote a tolerable poem upon Tea : Grozius’s 
collection, according to the supplement of the 
Kncyclop'jcdia Britannica, contains the following 
for superior specimen of modern Chinese poetry. 
It might be entitled the Contented Bachelor. 

* My palace is a little chamber, thrice my own 
length ; finery never entered it, and neatness ne- 
ver left it. My bed is a mat, and the coverlid a 
piece of felt; on these I sit by day and .sleep by 
night. A lamp is on one side, and on the other 
a pot of perfume. The singing of birds, the 
1 ustling of the breeze, the niurnmring of Uie brook, 
are the only sounds whicli I hear. My window will 

* A plant resembling worm-wood, which products a 
downy seed. 
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shut^and my door open, — but to wise men only; 
the wicked shim it. I shave not like a priest of 
Fo; I fast not like the Tao-ts<*. Truth dwells 
in my . heart ; innocence guides my actions. 
Without a master, and without a scholar, I waste 
not my life in dreaming of nothings, andtfn wri- 
ting characters, still less in whetting the edge of 
satire, or in trimming words of praise. I have 
no views; no projects. Glory has no more 
charms for me than wealth ; and all the pleasures 
of the world cost me not a single wish. The en- 
joyment of ease and solitude is my chief concern. 
Leisure surrounds me, and bustle shuns ino. I 
contemplate the heavens and am fortitied. I look 
on the earth and am comforted. I remain in the 
world without being in it. One day leads on to 
another, and one year is followed by another ; 
the last will conduct me safe to port, and 1 shall 
have lived for myself.’ 

Lord Macartney and liis companions were en- 
tertained with various exhibitions of the Chinese 
drama. They were both tragical and comic, 
partly recitative, partly sung, and partly in plain 
prose, but without music. They abounded in 
battles, murders, and most of the usual incidents 
of the drama. Mr. Ellis, however, speaks of 
the exhibition he saw, a kind of melo-drama, as 
accompanied with instrumental music, which, 
from its resemblance to the bag-pipe, might have 
been tolerated by Scotchmen, to others it was de- 
testable. Of the same description was the sing- 
ing. On a second occasion he says, ‘ 16th Janu- 
ary 1817 ; a dinner and sing-song, or dramatic re- 
resentation, were given this evening to the ani- 
assador by Chinqua, one of the principal IJong- 
merchanls. The dinner was chiefly in the En- 
glish style, and only a few Chine.se dishes were 
served up, apparently well dressed. It is not 
easy to describe the annoyance of a sing-song, 
the noise of the actors and instruments (musical 
I will not call them) is infernal, and the whole 
constitutes a mass of suffering, whicK I trust I 
shall not again be called upon to undergo. ITie 
play commenced liy a compliment to the aniba.s- 
sador, intimating that the period of his advance- 
ment in rank was fixed, and would shortly arrive. 
Some tumbling and slight of hand tricks, forming 
part of the evening’s amusements, were not ill exe- 
cuted. Our host, Chunqua, had held a situation 
in the financial department, from which he was 
dismissed for mal-administration. He has several 
relations in the service, with whom he continues 
in communication. His father, a respectable 
looking old man, with a red button, assisted in 
doing the honors. With such different feelings 
on my part, it was almost annoying to observe 
the satisfaction thus derived by the old gentleman 
from the stage. Crowds of players were in atten- 
dance, occasionally taking an active part, and at 
other times mixing with the spectators, — we had 
both tragedy and comedy. In the former, em- 
perors, kings, and mandarins, strutted and roared 
to horrible perfection, while the comic point of 
the latter seemed to consist in the streak of paint 
upon the buffoon’s noae. The female parts were 
performed by boys. 

Their mmical instruments are described as 
consisting of, 1. The sound of skin, produced 
by drums. 2. That of stone.^ produced by the 


king, 3. The sound of mettle by bells, 4. That 
of baked earth by the huien. 5. Of silk by the 
kin and cAe. 6. Of wood by the yu, ai|d (chou 
7. Of the bamboo by the koan, and different 
flutes. 8. That of a gourd by the cAtng. The 
drums were originally composed of a box made 
of baked earth, and covered at the extremities 
with the skin of some animal ; but on account 
of the brittleness of baked earth, wood was soon 
substituted in its stead. Great part of the.se in- 
struments arc shaped like our barrels, but some 
are cylindric. The instruments formed of the 
sonorous stones are called king, distinguished 
into ise-king and pien~king. The tse-king con- 
sists only of one stone, and therefore produces 
only one note. Tlie pien-king consists of six- 
teen stones suspended together, and thus forming 
an instrument capable of producing all the tones 
admitted into the music of the ancient Chinese. 
They are cut into the form of a carpenter’s 
square ; their tone is flattened by dimini.shing their 
thickness, and is made sharper by abridging 
their length. 

The bells in China have always been made of 
a mixture of tin and copper. They are of dif- 
ferent shapes, and those of tlie ancients were not 
round, but flatted, and in the lower part resem- 
bling a crescent. An instrument, corresponding 
to tlie king already mentioned, is composed of 
sixteen bells of differentsi7.es. Some of their 
bells, used on public occasions, are of enormous 
magnitudes. One at Pekin is described as thir- 
teen feet and a half in diameter, twelve feet and 
a half in heiglit, and forty-two in circumference; 
the weight being upwards of I20,000lhs. It is 
used for announcing the watches of the niglit; 
and its sound, which is prodigiously loud and 
strong, has a most awful efi’ecl, by reverberating 
the echo of the surrounding country. There 
are several others likewise of vast size in thesairu! 
city, one of which is greatly admired for the 
beautiful characters with which it is covered, and 
which are as neat and perfect as if traced out by 
the hand of the finest writer, or formed by a seal 
upon wax. E. le Comte tells, that in all the cities 
of China there are bells for marking the hours and 
the watches of the night. They generally divide 
the night into five watches, beginning at seven 
or eight in the evening. On the coinmenceineiii 
of the first they giveono stroke, which is repeated 
a moment after; and thus they continue for two 
hours till the beginning of the second: they then 
give two strokes, which are repeated at equal 
intervals till tlie beginning of the third watch: 
and thus they proceed to. the fourth and fihlb 
always increasing the number of the strokes, l or 
the same purpose also they use enormous dnnns, 
which they beat in a similar manner. Magaillans 
mentions one at Pekin upwards of forty feet in 
circumference. The instrument called huuny 
which is made of baked earth, is highly esleeinec 
by the Chinese on account of its antiquity. “ 
is distinguished into two kinds, the great au<l 
small; the former being of the size of a gooso* 
egg ; the latter that of a hen’.^ It lias six ho cs 
for the notes, and a seventh for the mouth. A 
kin and tcfie have been known from the remo cs 
antiquity. The former has seven 
of silk, and is distinguished into three kinds 
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ferinjf only in size. The body is formed of a 
liind of 'Wood varnished black, and its whole 
length is about five feet five inches. The tche. is 
about nine feet in length, has twenty-five strings, 
and is divided into twenty-five kinds. F. Amiot 
aays, that we have no instrument in Europe 
which deserves to be preferred to it. The in- 
struments which emit the sound of wood are the 
ichoUf the, yu, and the ichoung-tou. The first is 
shaped like a bushel, and is beaten on the inside 
with a hammer ; the secoiid, which represents a 
tiger squatting, is made to sound by scraping its 
back gently with a rod ; the third is a collection 
of twelve pieces of board tied together, which 
are used for beating time, by holding them ifi the 
right hand, and knocking them gently against 
the palm of the left. Other instruments are con- 
structed of bamboo pipes joined together, or se- 
parate, and pierced with more or fewer holes. 

In both the fine and useful arts tlic ( 'hinese 
occasionally evince very superior skill. While in 
their paintings they seem to be wholly ignorant of 
perspective, and are, perhaps, only to be consi- 
dered at any time as skilful imitators, no Euro- 
pean artist, it is said, can excel their representa- 
tions of individual objects. A flower and a leaf 
has every shade and sy^eak most faithfully 
copied, at whatever supposed distance in the pic- 
ture: their birds, fish, reptiles, and insects, are 
also well known to be most beautifully executed. 

Their sculpture is a manuiaclure of godships, 
which is suffieieully extensive to ensure excel- 
lence, but in which superstition has, of course, 
more dominion than taste. Their human figures, 
(generally short and thick) are always clothed, 
and are better formed in wood than either in metal 
or porcelain. Mr. Ellis visited a small temple 
at Khu-shec-yoo, to the god of fire, ‘a short 
figure sealed on a throne,’ he says, ‘ holding a 
drawn sword in one hand, and a serpentine ring 
in the other : two dwarf like figures stood near 
him, each with rings : three other figures less 
p<-rfect adorned the sides of the building.’ This 
gentleman describes a representation of the god 
Fo, which he saw at Sang-quen, with eight arms, 
as exactly similar to the idols of the Hindoos. 
Several colossal figures were near him, which 
were said to be statues of distinguished manda- 
rins; one iiad a hammer in his hand, which 
would justify a conjecture, he suggests, that sfcitues 
are sometimes erected here to the inventors of 
useful arts. At Kao-ming-zee is a miao, or tern- 
ply, under the special protection of the emperor, 
with three colo.ssal figures of Fo, representing his 
trine manifestation. ‘ The present Fo occupied 
tlie centre; his head-dress was a turban; the 
other two wore crowns. Immediately before 
these figures was a tablet bearing an inscripticn, 
praying for the eternity of the emperor’s hap- 
piness.’ The high priest, says our traveller, in 
ms robe, cap, and rosary, forcibly reminded him 
uf the priests of the catholic religion; while 
his figure wqs singularly squat and rotund, like 
that of the deity he served. Fo is said to be 
usually represented as extremely fa.. 

In their architeclure the Chinese are inferior 
to many of their Indian neighbours. Pagodas 
ure seen to reach six, seven, or eight stories high ; 
hut all the houses and palaces of their most 
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opulent cities are low, and constructed on the 
models of a patriarchal tent. The materials 
also are very slight, consisting generally of half 
burnt bricks and wood. The Jesuits Imve as- 
cribed this to the general horror of earthquakes, 
of the-ravages of which most disastrous ac- 
counts are given in the Chinese annals. Their 
bridges, of which frequent imitations are seen in 
Europe, are the most creditable exhibitions of 
their architecture. Pillars of wood roofed over, 
and forming a kin<l of triumphal arch, with a 
triple way beneath, are amongst the objects on 
the roads that also frequently strike the eye. 
They are gilt and varnished profusely, and are 
devoted to the honor of some chaste virgin, or 
noble warrior. We have noticed how numerous 
they are at Nankin. 

The interior accommodations of their houses 
are, however, superior among the middle and 
lower classes : they are, perhaps, equalled in no 
other country of the world. 

Their cooking utensils, books and furniture, 
are all excellent, and stoves for warming the 
rooms are common. The immense majority of 
the population are fed from tables, seated on 
chairs, and clothed with good cotton garments 
from head to foot. 

The great wall which separates C’hina fromTar- 
tary is said to extend more than 1500 miles in 
length, and was originally of such thickness that six 
horsemen might ride abreast upon it. Its numerous 
towers have no strength as fortresses ; nor is there 
anything of importance of this kind throughout 
the empire. They arc always square towers 
about a bow-shot distance from each other. It 
is said traditionally that a third of the able-bodied 
men in the empire were employed in constructing 
this wall, and that they were ordered, under pain 
of death, to place the materials so closely, that 
not the least entrance might be afforded for any 
instrument of iron. This extraordinary work is 
carried not only through the low lands and val- 
leys, but over hills and mountains; the height of 
one of which was computed by F. Verbiest at 
12.36 feet above the level of the spot where he 
stood. According to Martini it begins at the 
gulf of Lea-tong, and reaches to the mountains 
near the city of Kin on the Yellow River ; between 
which places it meets no interruption except to the 
north of the city of Suen in Pecheli, where the 
country is crossed by a ridge of inaccessible 
mountains, to which it is closely united. It is 
likewise interrupted by the river Hoang-ho ; but, 
for others of an inferior size, arches have been 
constructed, through which the water passes. 
The foundation consists of large blocks of stone 
laid in mortar; but all the rest is of brick. The 
greater part, is so strong and well built that it 
scarcely needs any repairs ; and, in the dry cli- 
mate in which it stands, may remain in the same 
condition for many ages. When carried over 
sleep rocks, where no horse can pass, it is about 
fifteen or twenty feet; but when running through 
a valley, or crossing a river, full thirty feet high. 
The top is flat, and paved with cut stone ; and, 
where it rises over a rock or eminence, there is an 
ascent made by an easy stair. It was completed, 
according to the (’hiiiose accounts, B.C. 215, it> 
five years ; and the materials, if they were solid 
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masonry, are «aki to be tufbcient to girt the earth 
at the equator with a wall six feet high and four 
feet thick. According to the information given 
to tike gentlemen of the hrst English embassy by 
Van-ta-Zhin, a distinguished officer, the total of 
the array in the pay of China, including Tartars, 
amounted to 1,000,000 infantry, and 800,000 
cavalry. From the observations of the embassy, 
in their travels through the empire, of the garrisons 
in the cities of different ranks, and of the military 
posts at small .distances from each other, there 
seemed nothing improbable in the calculation of 
the infantry ; but they observed few cavalry ; and 
in crediting the existence of such a number it 
must be supposed, that a great proportion of them 
were in Tartary, or on some service distant from 
the route. Their pay amounts to about 2\d and 
a measure of rice per day, though some of them 
have double pay. The pay of a horseman is 
double that of a foot soldier ; the emperor fur- 
nishes a horse, and the horseman receives two 
measures of small beans for his daily subsistence; 
the arrears of the army being punctually paid up 
cveiy three months. The arms of a horseman 
are, a helmet, cuirass, lance and sabre ; those 
of a foot soldier are a pike and sabre ; some have 
fusees, and others bows and arrows. All these 
are carefully inspected at every review ; and if 
any of them are found in the least rusted, or 
otherwise in bad condition, the possessor is in- 
stantly punished ; if a Chinese, with thirty or 
forty blows of a stick ; or, if a Tartar, with as 
many lashes. Though the use of gunpowder is 
certainly very ancient in China, it appears to 
have been afterwards totally lost; at least hre 
arms seem to have been almost entirely unknown 
some centuries ago. Three or four cannon were 
to he seen at that time about the gates of Nankin ; 
hut not a single person in China knew how to 
make use of them; so that, in 1C21, when the city 
of Macao made a present of three pieces of artil- 
lery to the emperor, it was found necessary also 
to send three men to load them. The utility of 
these weapons was quickly perceived by the ex- 
ecution wtiich the three cannon did against the 
Tartars, at that time advanced as far as the great 
wall. When the invaders threatened to return, 
the mandarins of arms gave it as their opinion, 
that cannons were the best arms they could make 
use of against them. They were then taught the 
art of casting cannon, by F. Adam Schaal and 
Verbiest, two Jesuit missionaries, and their artil- 
lery was increased to the number of 320 pieces ; 
at the same time that they were instructed in the 
method of fortifying towns, and constructing for- 
tresses and other buildings, according to the rules 
of modern architecture. There are in China more 
than 2000 places of arms ; and througli the dif- 
ferent provinces there are dispersed about 3000 
towers or castles^^ all defended by garrisons. 
Soldiers continually mount guard there ; and on 
the first appearance of tumult, the nearest sentinel 
makes a* signal from the top of the tower, by hois- 
ing a flag in the day, or lighting a torch in the 
night; when the neighbouring garrisons im- 
mediately repair to the place where their presence 
is necessary. All expresses are forwarded from 
post to post by the soldiery, and numbers are 
constantly employed as police officers. 


Mr. Ellis gires tha foUowlng descripti* u 
their recent appearance and equipments, f A halt S 
our boat, opposite a party of soldiers drawn out 
to do honor to his excellency, gave roe an opnnr 
tunity of examining them with a little attention" 
They were, to use a military phrase, of all arms’ 
match-locks, bows and arrows; shields, and 
quilted breast-plates. Their bows are shaped 
like the Persian bow, that is not a continued amh* 
but unlike the latter it requires little strength to 
draw them ; their arrows are deeply feathered 
more than three feet long, with a pointed blade at 
the end, not barbed . Chinese match-locks are the 
worst I have ever seen : originally of ill construc- 
tion, they are kept in such bad order that they 
must become perfectly useless. The swords are 
short and well shaped, being slightly curved and 
do not seem bad weapons. The bow-string’rests 
against the thumb, and for that purpose a broad 
ring of bone or some hard substance is worn to 
protect the skin. The appearance of the strangely 
drest soldiers already mentioned, who may be 
called the monsters of the imperial guard, is 
most ludicrous : the colors of the dress are such 
as I have before described ; the dress itself is di- 
vided into a loose jacket and trowsers : some of 
the party had a colored cloth wrapped like a 
scanty clout round their heads : they hold their 
capacious shields in front, close to their breasts, 
and allow a few inches of their rusty blades to 
appear above it. The principal officer on duty 
wore a blue button. Such i.s the superiority of 
civil over military rank in China, that a civil 
mandarin with a white button often takes pre- 
cedence of the military coral.’ In another place 
he says, ‘ the troops in each province in China are 
levied within it ; the government assuming as a 
principle that men will defend their homes with 
more determination than strangers. The banners 
of the Tartars may therefore be considered the 
disposable force of the empire. The provincial 
troops may perhaps be considered as a military 
police, and the circumstance of their being levied 
within their respective provinces, accounts for the 
regulations respecting mandarins not holding 
office in their native province being confined to 
those of the civil order. Enrolment in the 
Chinese army is voluntary, and the pay is so 
good, that the service is much desired. 

‘ At Tseng, we observed, says he, two soldiers 
returning to the guard house, in dresses studded 
wiih brass knobs to imitate armor ; they had cui- 
rasses of steel, their helmets also were of polished 
steel, with inlaid work of a daikcr hue, in these 
were fixed plumes two feet long, red and brown, 
the former hair, as on the Mandarins’ bonnets, 
and the latter fur ; their arms were swords, bows, 
and arrows, the dress was altogether handsome 
and martial.’ 

In their naval architecture^ and tactics, the 
Chinese have made no progress since their nrtt 
intercourse with Europeans. The commercial 
passage boats and barges are convenient, esp<v 
ciiUly those in use on 5ie grand canal, but even 
to the number and capacity of their holds, they 
are the same kind of vessels described m n 
tliirteenth century by Marco Paulo ; and bam 
sails and ropes, and wooden anchors were ^ » 
as now, their general mode of equipment. j 
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hav« * military kind of flotilla, scarcely worth 
Lntioning, ^hich is used to repress smuggling; 
a single EngUdi frigate, Mr. Barrow says, would 
destroy all the naval force of the empire. 

We have noticed, in our article Arithmetic, 
the early proficiency of the Chinese in that 
science, but it clearly has never extended to its 
profounder parts. Their notation is accom- 
plished by symbols, and the common operations 
of commerce are performed by the use of the 
swan-pan, a kind of abacus. Quantity is mea- 
sured by reducing the surfaces and sides to 
square and cubic measure, and then multiplying 
them into each other. 

In astronomy the French missionaries have 
loudly proclaimed the attainments of this people. 
But modem investigation seems to have realised 
little of truth in their statements. Their system 
closely resembles that of the Hindoos. The 
zodiac is divided into twelve signs, and twenty 
constellations or houses of the moon. The same 
period, a cycle of sixty years, regulates their 
chronology, and during a period of 10,800 years 
astronomical observations are said to have been 
made by their ancestors. Freret describes a 
celestial chart, constructed in China about the 
sixth century of our era, on which were inserted 
1460 stars, sufticiently near their proper places 
to be recognised; and their own annals state that, 
A.l). 718, an Indian astronomer of the name of 
Koo-tan, having brought from the west a treatise 
on astronomy, was employed at court to trans- 
late it into Chinese : they also celebrate the 
patronage affordod to this science by Kub-lai- 
Khan. 

Since his reign the board at Pekin, to which is 
entrusted the formation of the public almanac, 
has been assisted constantly by Armenians, 
Hindoos, and even Christians, in their calcula- 
tions. Their geographical knowledge is said to 
be limited to the immediate borders of their 
own country : but Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, and 
Borneo, are frequently alluded to in their annals. 

A public book of ceremonies directs the edu- 
cation of a child to commence as soon as it is 
born, and describes the qualities which its nurse 
ouglit to have. She must speak little, adhere 
strictly to truth, have a mild temper, behave with 
affability to her equals, and with respect to her 
superiors. The child is taught to use the right 
hand as soon as it can put its hand to its mouth, 
and then it is weaned. At six years of age, if a 
male, he is taught the numbers most in use, and 
made acquainted with the names of the known 
parts of the world ; at seven he is separated 
from his sisters, and no longer allowed to eat 
with them, nor to sit down in their presence ; at 
eight he is instructed in the rules of good breed - 
>ng and politeness; at nine he studies the calen- 
dar ; at ten he is sent to a public school, where 
he learns to read, write, ana cast accounts ; from 
thirteen to fifteen he is taught music, and every 
thing that he sings consists of moral precepts. 
It was formerly the custom, that all the lessons 
^^signed for the Chinese youth were in verse ; 
and it is to this day lamented, that the same 
custom is not followed, as their education has 
J‘noe been rendered much more diflicult and 
lUDoiious. At fifteen, the Chinese boys are 
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taught to handle the bow and arrow^ and Id 
mount on horseback; at twenty they receive 
the first cap, if they are thought to deserve it, 
and are also permitted to wear silk dresses 
ornamented witn furs; but before that period 
they are not allowed to wear any thing but cot- 
ton. Another method of initiating children into 
the principles of knowledge in this empire is, 
by selecting a number of characters expressive 
of the most common objects, engraving or painting 
them separately on some kind of substance, and, 
under tne thing represented, putting the name, 
which points out to the children the meaning 
of the word. The book first put into the hands <rf 
children is a collection of short sentences, con- 
sisting of three or four verses each, in rhyme ; 
and they arc to give a regular account in the 
evening of what they have learned in the day. 
After this elementaiy treatise, they put into 
their hands the four books which contain the 
doctrines of Confucius. Writing is said to be 
taught by means of large leaves of paper, on 
which are written or printed, with red ink, im» 
inense characters ; and these are required to be 
covered with black ink, following exactly their 
shape and figure. After tins they are made to 
trace smaller characters designed in black, and 
placed under the paper on which they write. 
Creat pains is taken in forming the hands of 
young people. After the scholar has made him- 
self master of the characters, he is allowed to 
compose ; but the subject is pointed out to him 
only by one word. Competition is excited by 
twenty or tliirty families agreeing among them- 
selves to send their children twice a month to 
the hall of their ancestors to compose. Each 
head of a family in turn gives the subject of this 
literary contest, and adjudges the prize. A fine 
of about ten pence is imposed on the parent of 
each scholar who absents himself from superin- 
tending this exercise, and every student is obliged 
to compete at least twice a year, under the in- 
spection of an inferior mandarin of letters, styled 
llio-kouan. The mandarins often order the 
students to be brought before them, to examine 
the progress they have made. Even the gover- 
nors of cities order students, who reside near 
tliem, to appear before their tribunal once a 
month. The author of the best composition is 
honored with a prize, and the governor feasts ail 
the candidates at his own expense. The educa- 
tion of the women is confined to giving them a 
taste [for solitude, and accustoming them to mo- 
desty and silence ; if Uieir parents are rich, they 
are likewise instructed in such accomplishments 
as may render them agreeable to the other sex. 
Free schools are very numerous in every pro- 
vince, and even in some of the villages. Private 
tutors are common among the better ranks. 

It is remarkable that no application of me- 
chanics to time-keeping has been made here ; 
and that even the common pump was never used 
before the Jesuits introduced it. The Persian 
wheel, and a large wheel having bamboo tubes on 
its rim, were the only hydraulic instruments 
known. Their medical knowledge is also mere 
quackery; and their surgery is practised by the 
barbers.^ 

The tfmperor Kaung-hee, savs Mr. Barrow, 
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■ soon convinced himself that several of the Je- thousand copies a day. The leaves are general! 
suits were better skilled in medicine than his printed only on one side ; on which accoum 
own physician. At first, however, he had some each leaf of a book is double, so that the fold 
scruples, upon being attacked by a fever, in fol- stands uppermost, and the opening is towards the 
lowing his advice. Three of the first physicians back, where it is stitched. Hence the Chinese 
to the court, dissuaded him from taking a medi- hook.s are not cut on the edges, but on the back 
cine, of whose qualities they professed them- They are generally bound in gray pasteboard 
selves ignorant, and advised him to let the dis- very neatly : those who wish to have them ele- 
ease go on, that they might discover its true gantly finished, have the pasteboard covered 
character. The emperor, however, at last took with satin, flowered taffety, or gold and silver 
the Peruvian bark which the .1 esuits had pre- brocade. 

scribed, and soon recovered ; but the several Dr. Marshman, at Seramporc, first printed in 
officers who had similar fevers, were first ordered this language with moveable types, which is a 
to take the bark, and finding it at least harmless, very great saving of expense, as compared with 
he then ventured upon it himself. As ignorance is the Chinese method; and Dr. Morrison, during 
a crime in the eyes of the ignorant, it is more his late visit to England, was very laudably en- 
especially so at the court of China, and made gaged in encouraging the type-founders of the 
capital in those to whom the life of the sovereign metropolis to produce specimens of these diffi- 
is entrusted. The three physicians were therefore cult characters in the ordinary type metal. We 
delivered over to the criminal court, who con- are favoured by one of them (Mr. Figgins) with 
demned them to death ; but Kaurig-hee miti- the following very successful attempt of this 
gated the punishment to that of exile, and re- kind; and we have before us Dr. Morrison's own 
warded the Jesuits witli a house in Pekin, and handsome acknowledgment of its elegance and 
contributed largely towards the building of a correctness. The characters were cut by Mr. 
church. The (Chinese are said to be very subject V. Figgins, jun. under the direction of Mr. 
to leprosy and cutaneous diseases. Thoms, printer of Dr. Morrison’s Chinese Uic- 

They arc expert i ?igt'avcrx on silver, copper, tionary. 
and wood ; they are also goo<l lapidaries ; and 
carve beautifully on ivor)\ In .silver fillagree, 
cabinets, lacquered and plain, tortoise-shell orna- 
mented works, &c. they are nowhere surpassed. 

Their silk twisted-cords, tassels and embroidery, 
are also very superior, as wtU as their ink, paper, 
and printing. Hie last is exceedingly different 
from ours. The whole work which they intend 
to print, is engraved upon blocks of wood ; and 
their method of proceeding is u.s follows : They 
first employ an excellent writer, who transcribes 
the whole on very thin paper. 'J'he engraver 
glues each of the leaves of the MS. upon a piece 
of plank of any hard wood : he then traces over 
with a graver the strokes of the writinu:, carves 
out the characters in relief, and cuts down the 
intermediate part of the wood. Thus each page 
of a book requires a separate plank ; and tlie 
excessive multiplication of these is, no doubt, a 
very great inconvenience, one chamber being 
scarcely sufficient to contain those employed fora 
single book. 13ut the advantages are, that the 
work is thus remarkably free from typographical 
errors, and the author ^happy country !) has no 
occasion to correct the proofs. In thik method 
the beauty of the work depends entirely on the 
skill of the writer previously employed. No 
press is used as in Europe, as neither their 
wooden planks nor their soft paper could sus- larly the brighter ones, from animal and mineral 
tain so much pressure. They first place the plank substances, no nation has equalled the Chinese, 
level and then fix it in that position. The printer Their vermilion and blues are particularly bril- 
ls then provided with two brushes, and, with the liant; and their entire porcelain manufacture, it 
hardest, covers the, plank with Ink; and one ope- is well known, is unrivalled in Europe. Inf- 
lation of this kind is sufficient for four or five finest is made in a village called King-tc-clmig, 
leaves. After a leaf has been adjusted upon the in the province of Kiang-si. Manufactories have 
plank, the workman takes the second brush, also been erected in Fo-kien and Canton, hjt 
which is softer than the former, and of an ob- their produce is not esteemed ; and one which 
long figure, and draws it gently over the paper, the emperor caused to be erected at Pekin, mis- 
pressing it down a little that it may receive the carried entirely. The Chinese divide it mto 

ink. Die d^ee of pressure is regulated by the several classes, according to its djfferent degrees 

quantity of ink upon the plank ; and thus one of fineness and beauty. The whole of the ors^ 

man is said to be able to throw off eight or ten is reserved for the use of the empei'or, so la 
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none of it ever comes into the hands of other 
persons, unless it happen to he cracked or other- 
^ise damaged. There is some doubt, therefore, 
whether any of the finest Chinese porcelain was 
ever seen in Europe. The use of glass is very 
ancient in China, though it does not appear that 
great value was ever put upon this kind of ware, 
die art of manufacturing it having been frequently 
lost and revived again. The same indifference 
with regard to it is still entertained. However, 
a glass-house is established at Pekin, where a 
number of vases, &c. are made ; but none are 
blown. This manufactory, as well as many others 
is considered as an appendage of the court ; and 
the art of manufacturing silk, according to some 
authorities, was communicated by the Chinese to 
the Persians, and from them to the Greeks. This 
art has been known in this empire from the re- 
motest antiquity ; and the breeding of silk-worms, 
and making of silk, was anciently one of the em- 
ployments of the empresses. The most beautiful 
silk in the whole empire is that of Tche-king, 
wrought in the manufactories of Nankin. From 
these are brought all the stuffs used by the em- 
peror, and such as he distributes in presents. A 
great number of excellent workmen are also drawn 
to the manufactories of C'anton by the commerce 
with Europe and other parts of Asia. Here arc 
manufactured ribands, stockings and buttons. 
The quantity of silk produced in the whole em- 
pire seems to be inexhaustible ; the internal con- 
sumption alone being incredibly great, besides 
that which is exported in the roinmerce with 
Europe and the rest of Asia. All who possess a 
moderate fortune wear silk clothes. The principal 
manufactured stuffs arc plain and flowered gauzes 
of which they make summer dresses ; damasks of 
all colors ; striped and black satins ; napped, 
tlowc:i\‘d, striped, clouded, and pinked taffetics ; 
crapes, brocades, plush, different kinds of velvet, 
and a multitude of other stuff’s unknown in Europe. 
They make particular use of two kinds; one 
nainrxl touan-tse, a kind of satin, much stronger, 
hut which has less lustre than lliat of Europe ; 
the other a kind of taffety, of which they make 
drawers and linings. It is woven exceedingly close, 
and is yet so pliable, that it may he rumpled 
and rubbed between the hands without any crease; 
and even when washed like cotton cloth, it loses 
very little of its lustre. They manufacture also 
gold brocades of such a slight nature, that they 
cannot be worn in clothes : they are fabricated 
by wrapping tine slips of gilt paper round the 
threads of silk. 

The public revenues, according to accounts re- 
ceived by Sir G. Staunton, amount to nearly 
200,000,000 ounces of silver, which may be 
equal to about £66,000,000 sterling. From the 
produce of the taxes, all civil and military ex- 
penses are first paid upon the spot, out of the 
treasuries of the respective provinces where such 
expenses are incurred ; and tlie remainder is re- 
mitted to the imperial treasury at Pekin The 
surplus amounted iu the year 1792, according 
to an account taken from a statement furnished 
by Chow-ta-zhin, to the sum of 36,614,328 
ounces of silver, or .£12,204,776. The annual 
expenses of government are large, but they are 
regulated in such a manner as never to be aug- 
mented, except in cases of the utmost necessity ; 
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it even happens very often that administration 
makes great savings. The surplus, in such cases, 
encreases the general treasure of the empire, and 
prevents the necessity of new impositions in time 
of war, or other public calamities. The greater 
part of the taxes are paid in kind ; those, for in 
stance, who breed silk-worms, pay their taxes in 
silk, the husbandmen in grain, the gardeners in 
fruits, &c. and thus the servants of government 
are furnished with food and clothing; the re- 
mainder only being sold, and the produce sent to 
the emperor. The taxes paid in money arise 
principally from the customs, and the sale of salt 
(which belongs entirely to the emperor), from 
the duties paid by vessels entering any port, and 
from imposts on various manufactures. The 
taxes upon the husbandman are regulated in 
proportion to the extent and fertility of his 
lands ; and the greatest care has been taken to 
manage matters so that he may neither be over- 
charged in the imposition, nor harassed in the 
levying of the duties. Yet the land-tax forms a 
very considenible portion of the public revenue. 
All the receipts are subjected to the examination 
of the grand tribunal of finances. Tliis revise.? 
the whole, and keeps an exact account of what is 
consumed, and of whatever surplus may be left. 

Dr. Morrison calculates from the Y-tung*che, 
the Chinese Encyclopa;dia, that the value of the 
imports of (’hina is about 36,000,000 learg, of 
6s. 6d. each, or £12,000,000 British sterling. 
No country upon earth is better situated for com- 
merce, or has more internal facilities ; but the 
jealousy of all the public authorities has wholly 
precluded the cultivation of its great resources 
in this respect, except through Canton. Here the 
English and Americans are their great customers; 
our trade being for the greater part a monopoly 
conducted by the East India Company. There 
is a considerable * country trade,’ as it is called, 
between the ports of British India (direct) and 
Canton. The business, on the part of the Chi- 
nese, is conducted entirely by certain traders, 
called after their warehouses, hong-merchants, to 
w hom, on their arrival, all cargoes are consigned, 
and who are made responsible by the govern- 
ment for all the dealings and behaviour of foreign 
crews. They prepare also, and supply, the re- 
turn cargo. No foreign vessel, however, is al- 
lowed to approach the city nearer than Wham poo, 
about fifteen miles from the mouth of the river, 
which is here about as broad as the Thames at 
the Custom House : on the bank of a noble quay 
are here erected the hongs of each nation. Tlie 
duty paid to the public treasury is here levied 
on each ship in the gross bulk of her cargo, and 
in a manner truly original. She is measured 
from the centre of the foreinasl to thatofliermizen, 
and the breadth is taken close abaft of the main 
mast. The length being now nnilti[)lied by the 
breadth, and the product divided by ten, this is 
supposed to give the size of the vessels. The 
articles sent to China by the Isast India Com- 
pany, are broad and long cloths, furs, camblets, 
copper, tin, and lead ; bnt broad-cloth princi- 
pally, the valiieof which sometimes amounts annu- 
ally to £1,000,000 .sterling. The return cargoe.s 
chiefly consist of tea, of which from 24,000,000 
to 30,000,000 lbs. arc taken in here for England. 
We subjoin 
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BRITISH TRADE WITH CHINA. 

We lay before our readers an Abstract, sliowinf? the amount of the principal articles of Import and 
Export on British account during the year ending the 3l8t of March, 1832. 


Imports. 

Piculs. 

Exports. 

Piculs. 

Betelmit ... 

6,691 

Nankin raw silk . . . 

6,28.3 

Rattans 

6,349 

Canton 

2,168 

Pepper 

15,771 

Sugar 

60,627 

Sandalwood .... 


Sugar candy .... 

32,279 

Saltpetre . . . . 


Cassia lignea .... 

7,096 

Olibanuni 

550 

Ditto buds «... 

014 

Sharks’ fins .... 

3,010 

Mother-of-pearl shells . 

2,235 

l^utchuck 

460 

Rhubarb 

763 

Tisli maws 

1,075 

Alum 

20,476 

Rice 

51,496 

Camphor 

279 

Iron 


Star aniseed .... 

477 

Steel 

2,101 

Cochineal 

144 

Lead 

29,954 

Copper (South American) 

4,610 

Tin 

5,032 

Nankeen cloth pieces . 

315,570 
Sp, dollars. 

Cotton Yarn .... 

4,852 

Tin plates, boxes . . 

2,525 

Treasure in broken Sycec 

White cotton piece goods 

65,298 

and South American sil- 


Broad cloth .... 

141,762 

ver ; to London . . 

1,976,930 

Long ells 

140,000 

(’alculta 

340,340 

Camlets 

14,621 

Bombay 

1,577,543 

Cotton, Bengal . . . 

104,244 

Sundry places . . . 

77,000 

Ditto Bombay . . . 
Ditto Madras . . . 

324,281 

4,543 

Total 

3,971,813 


An Account of the Quantity of Tonnage, the Value and Amount of the Bullion and Carijocs 
Imported, and of the (Quantity and Value of Teas Exported, by the Americans, in tlieii 
trade with the Port of Canton, for the years 1816-19, specifying the quantity exported by 
them direct to the United States, and that shipped direct for Europe. — (Erom tlie Append! t 
to the Lords’ Report, 1821.) 


Sf.'isons. 


Tonnage 
anr.uully 
employed 
by the 
Americans! 


Amount Bullion and Cargoes 
imported by the Americans. 


Bullion. 


Merduin- 

dize. 


Total 
Value and 
A mount. 


[Teas exported hy Uic 
Americans. 

Teas 

exported by Value of the 

the same. For tlic 

Americans. l/iiiltd 

States. 


1815- 16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818 - 19 


2'ons» Dollars. Dolla Dullar, 

10,208 1,922,000| 605,.000| 2,.527,500 
13,096 4,545,000 1,001, 60o| 5,609,600 
14,325 5,601,000|1,47 .t,828 7,076,828 
1 6,022 7,4 1 4,00012,603, 1 5 1 1 0,01 7,1 5 1 


Ihs, weiytit. 

7,245,290 

8,954,100 

9,622,130 

11,988,649 


Dollars, wci(iht!lhs. weight. 

no value stated. 2,731 ,010 4, .'ll 4,260 
ditto 12,880,000 6,074,1001 

8,290,439 2,086,2-15 7,.'')3.^6B5j 
3,457,256 3,103,651 ,0,884, 998| 
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The disputes coneeming the limits of Russia 
and China, first paved the way to commerce 
between those countries. • These disputes were 
settled by tre^y on the 27th August, 1689, in 
the reign of John and Peter Alexiowitz. The 
chief of the embassy on the part of Russia was 
Golovin, governor of Siberia; two Jesuits were 
deputed on the part of the emperor of China ; 
and the conferences were held m Latin, with a 
German in the Russian ambassador's train, who 
was acquainted with that language. By this 
treaty the Russians obtained a regular and per- 
manent trade with China, which they had long 
desired ; but in return they yielded up a large 
territory, besides the navigation of the river 
Amour. The first intercourse had taken place 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century ; at 
which time a small quantity of Chinese merchan- 
dise was procured by some Russian merchants 
from the Kalmuck Tartars. The rapid and pro- 
fitable sale of these commodities encouraged 
certain Siberian Waywodes to attempt a direct 
and open communication with China. For this 
purpose several deputations were sent to the 
emperor ; and though they failed of obtaining 
the grant of a regular commerce, their attempts 
were attended with some consequences of im- 
portance. Thus the Russian merchants were 
tempted to send traders to Pekin ; and obtained, 
in 1692, leave to despatch a caravan thither. 
The Mogul desert, on the frontier, ultimately 
became the seat of an annual fair. Complaints, 
however, were soon made of the disorderly be- 
haviour of the Russians ; on which the Chinese 
monarch threatened to expel them from his do- 
minions, and to allow them neither to trade with 
the Chinese nor Moguls. This produced another 
embassy to Pekin in 1719, when matters were 
again adjusted. But this reconciliation was of 
no long duration ; for the Russians having re- 
newed their disorderly behaviour, an order for 
their expulsion was issued in 1722. The dif- 
ferences were once more made up in 1727, and 
a caravan allowed to go to Pekin once in three 
years, provided it consisted of no more than 100 
persons; and that during their stay their ex- 
penses should not, as formerly, be defrayed by 
the emperor of China. The Russians, at the 
same time, obtained permission to build a 
church within the precincts of the caravansary ; 
and four priests were allowed to reside at Pekin 
for the celebration of divine service ; the same 
indulgence being granted to some Russian scho- 
lars, for the purpose of learning the Chinese 
language, and qualifying themselves for being 
interpreters between the two nations. This in- 
tercourse continued till 1755 ; since which time 
no more caravans have been sent to China. It 
was first interrupted by a misunderstanding be- 
twixt the two courts ; and, though that difference 
was afterwards made up, caravans have not 
been allowed to pass since. Kiackta is now the 
appointed mart for the commerce with Ro sia, 
regulated in a similar manner to that of Canton. 
The principal exports from Russia are furs of 
different kinds ; the most valuable of which are 
Uiost of sea-otters, beavers, wolves, foxes, mar- 
tins, sables, and ermines ; the greater part being 
brought from Siberia and the newly discovered 
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islands ; but, as they cannot supply the demand, 
there is a necessity for importing foreign ftirs to 
Petersbiirgh, which are afterwards sent to Kiack- 
to. Various kinds of cloth are likewise sent to 
China, as well as hardware, and live cattle, such 
as horses, camels, &c. The exports from China 
arc, raw and manufactured silk, cotton, porce- 
lain, rhubarb, musk, &c. The government of 
Russia likewise reserves to itself the exclusive 
privilege of purchasing rhubarb. It is generally 
brought to Kiackta by Buckharian merchants, 
who have entered into a contract to supply the 
crown with it in exchange for furs. 

Sir George Staunton has recently translated 
the Chinese narrative Of an embassy, which his 
imperial majesty condescended to send to the 
Tourgouth Tartars, in the beginning of the last 
century, and in which, after instructions relative 
to the khan of the Tourgouths, ho is directed to 
meet the chau-han, khan of Russia (the czar 
Peter), ‘ if he should send to desire a confer- 
ence.^ He is ordered, in that event, to ‘ con- 
form to the customs and ceremonies of that 
country.^ Of China be is directed to say : — ‘ In 
our empire, fidelity, filial piety, charity, justice, 
and sincerity, are esteemed above all things. 
We revere and abide by them. They are me 
principles upon which we administer the empire, 
as well as govern ourselves. In the face of dan- 
ger we firmly adhere to them. We likewise 
make sacrifices and oblations ;* we pray for good 
things, and we deprecate evil things ; but if we 
did not act honestly, if we were not faithful, 
pious, charitable, just, and sincere, of what avail 
would be our prayers and sacrifices? In our 
empire, fidelity, filial piety, charity, justice, and 
sincerity, are our ruling principles, the objects of 
our veneration, and the constant guides of our 
conduct. In our empire, therefore, there is no 
hostile array of shields and spears, no severe pu- 
nishments are inflicted ; we nave now for a long 
time enjoyed uninterrupted peace and tranquil- 
lity.’ This, Sir George observes, is a summary 
of Chinese faith, while a satire upon their prac- 
tice. To any enquiries respecting the arts and 
productions of the empire he is to reply : — ‘ It 
is with us as with other countries, some districts 
are rich, others are poor ; and he is to remark, 
that a report had reached China, that the king- 
dom of Russia was not at peace with its neigh- 
bours, but jngaged in actual hostilities ; and if 
so, he is directed to inform them, that as his im- 
perial majesty has no designs to infringe the 
peace, ' they may immediately remove and em- 
ploy their frontier troops, if they see occasion to 
do so, without the least hesitation or uneasiness.* 
At the productions of Russia they are com- 
manded to express neither admiration nor con- 
tempt, but to say, * whether our country pos- 
sesses, or not, such things as these, it is quite out 
of our province to determine ; some things, in- 
deed, there are, which we have seen and others 
have not seen ; but there are otlicr things, again, 
which others have seen though we have not ; on 
these Subjects, therefore, wc are by no means 
sufficiently informed.’ They are instructed to 
refuse the presents that may be offered to them 
agtnn and again ; but if closely pressed, to ac- 
cept a small part, alleging that they have no- 
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tiling valuable to give in acknowledgment. They blows ; twenty for two months ; and thirty fo* 
ajre cautioned against drinking wine immode- three ; and in this manner as far as sixty ; that is 
rately, against immodest women, and against the to say, to the sixth month. The debtpijkis then 
corrupt manners and customs of the Russians ; obliged to pay the principal and interest ; but 
but at the same time adraonShed, that ‘ if while those who obtain payment by using violence 
they are within the Russian territories, they are condemned to receive twenty-four blows, 
should themselves chance to see any of the wo- Great attention is said to be paid by the Chi- 
inen of the country, or to witness any occurrence nese* government to the conveniency of travellers 
that may seem absurd in their eyes, they are The roads are generally broad, all of them paved 
nevertheless always to preserve their gravity.’ in the southern provinces, and some in tlw nor- 
The only money anciently used in China was them. In many places valleys have been filled 
made of small .shells, but now both silver and up, and rocks and mountains cut through, to 

copper coin are met with. The latter consist of make commodious high ways, and to preserve 

small round pieces about nine-tenths of an inch them as nearly as possible on a regular level, 
in diameter, with a small square hole in the They are bordered with veiy lofty trees, and in 
middle, inscribed with two Chinese words on some places with walls eight or ten feet high • 

one side and two Tartar ones on the other. The but openings are left, which give a passage into 

silver pieces are valued only by their weight, cross roads that lead to different villages. On 
For the convenience of commerce the metal is all the great roads, covered seats are erected j 

therefore cast into plates of different sizes ; and where travellers may take shelter ; temples' and j 

for want of small coin a Chinese always carries pagodas are also frequent, into which travellers 

about him his scales, weights, and a pair of are admitted without scruple in the day, but often 

scissars to cut the metal. In giving change, meet with a refusal in the night, lii these the ' 

silver is not valued by the numerical value of mandarins only have a right to rest as long as 
copper, this being entirely regulated by the in- tliey think proper. Tliere is, however, no want 
trinsic value of the metals. Thus, an ounce of of inns on the great or even the cross roads in 
silver will sometimes be worth 1000 copper China ; but they are ill supplied with provisions; 
pieces, and sometimes only 800 ; and thus the and those who frequent them are obliged to carry 
copper money of China may frequently be sold hetls along with them, or to put up with a plain 
for more than it would pass for in commerce, mat. Towers are erected at intervals, witk watch 
The emperor would lose much by this recoinage, boxes on the top, and flag staffs for signals. Those j 
were he not the sole proprietor of all the copper- on the roads conducting to the court are furnished | 
mines in China. If tlie value of unwrought with battUnnents, and have also large bells of 
copper exceeds that of the coin, a quantity of the cast iron. According to law these towers should 
latter is fixed to restore the equilibrium. To be only five lees, or about half a French league, 
keep up a constant circulation of all the coin in distance from each other. There is no public 
the empirr, the Chinese government are atten- post-office in China, though several private ones 
tive to preserve an equilibrium between the pro- have been established ; but only the couriers 
portional value of the gold and silver ; that is, and officers charged with despatches for the em- 
to regulate the intrinsic value of each in such a pire have a right to use them. This inconveoi- 
manner, that the possessor of silver may not be ence excepted, travellers find conveyance very 
afraid to exchange it for copper, nor the possessor Ciisy from one part of China to another. Por- 
of copper for silver. icrs are employed in every city, who are associated 

Jn all the Chinese cities, and even in some of under the conduct of a chief, who regulates 
their ordinary towns, there is an office wliere their engagements, fixes the price of their labor, 
money may be borrowed upon pledges. Every receives their hire, and is responsible for every 
pledge is marked with a number when left at the thing they carry. On the great roads in China 
office, and must be produced when demanded ; there are also several officers of this kiiul, wlio 
but it becomes the property of the office if left have a settled correspondence with others; tra- 
there a single day longer than the term agreed vellers therefore have only to carry to one of 
on for re-payment. The wliole transaction re- these oflioer-s, a list of such things as they wish 
mains an inviolable secret; not even^the name to have transported : this is immediately written 
of the person who leaves the pledge being en- down, and, though there should be occasion for 
quired after. Lending money upon interest has 200 or even 400 carriers, they are instantly fur- 
been in use in China for about 2000 years. It ni.shed. 

has often been abolished, and as often esta- In our account of the religion and laws of this 

blished. The interest is often thirty per cent., remarkable people, we have anticipated much of 
and the year is only lunar. A tenth part of this what it might otherwise be necessary to state re- 
interest is paid monthly ; and concerning neg- specting their morals and manners. Innovation is 
Iccts of payment, the following laws have been the great enemy dreaded, apparently,in every thing, 
enacted. ‘However much the debt may have Males and females reason, when they do exercise 
accumulated by months or years, the principal thatfaculty, converse, construct, and furnish every 

and interest shall remain always the same, apartment of their houses, and every article of 

Whoever infringes this law ’^hall receive forty their dress, as did their grandsires and grandames, 

blows of a pant-sce ; or 100 if he uses any arti- and great, great grandsires and grandaiMS, 2000 
fice to add the principal and interest together.' years since : only the higher the station of a 
Tfiis law is explained by the following: Who- Chinese in society, the more rigorous is his con- 
ever shall.be convicted before a mandarin of not formity to ancient rule. .. 

having paid a month's interest,^ shall receive ten In person, the Chinese are about the miua e 
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but their general appearance is sufficiently 
pqnarkable to have obtained for them from Lin- 
n(BUS a place among the homines monstrosi. The 
face is triangular, having a projection of the upper 
jaw above the lower, and on the latter very little 
beard. The nose has a broad root, and the eye 
is peculiarly long, narrow, and feebly opened ; 
the eye-brow linear and finely arched. The men 
uniformly plait their strong black hair into a long 
tail) like the lash of a whip, sometimes extending 
below the waist to the calf of the leg : the scalp 
is closely shaved, and the scattered hairs of the 
beard pulled out till nearly the age of forty, when 
its growth is promoted. 

We have noticed the comfortable clothing in 
which the great mass of the people appear : but 
their personal habits are far from cleanly. 
Mr. Ellis confirms Mr. Barrow’s opinion of thu 
Chinese, generally, as a * frowsy people tilth 
and stench he found to pervade all ranks. ‘ The 
stench arising from the numbers on board \v;is 
not sensible only but oppressive.’ Wc transcribe 
his account of a bath near the temple of Kvvan- 
yin, within one of the gates of Nankin, the old 
capital of China. ‘ Near this temple is a public 
vapor-bath, called, or rather miscalled, the bath 
of fragrant water, where dirty (’hinese may be 
stewed clean for ten c/ienSy or three farthings : 
the bath is a small room of 100 feet area, divided 
into four compartments, and paved with coarse 
marble; the heat is considerable, and, as the 
number admitted into the bath has no limits but 
the capacity of the area, the stench is excessive : 
altogether I thought it the most disgusting clean- 
sing apparatus I had ever seen, and worthy of 
this nasty nation.’ 

Rank and dignity are distinguished by certain 
accessory ornaments ; and the person would be 
severely chastised who should presume to as- 
sume them without being properly authorised : 
but there is little ordinary distinction in ('hina 
between the dress of men and women. That of 
the former in general consists of a long vest 
which reaches to the ground. The left side folds 
over the other, and is fastened to the right by four 
or five small gold or silver buttons, placed at a 
little distance from one another. The sleeves are 
wide towards the shoulder, growing narrower as 
they approach tlie wrist, where they terminate in 
the form of a horse shoe, covering the hands en- 
tirely, and leaving nothing but tlio ends of the 
fingers to be seen. Round the middle they wear 
a large girdle of silk, the ends of which hang 
down to their knees. From this is suspemled a 
sheath, containing a knife and two small slicks 
which they use as forks. Below this robe is a 
pair of drawers, in summer made of linen, and 
in winter of satin lined with fur, soiuetimos of 
cotton, and in some of the northern provinci;s of 
skins. These are sometimes covered with ano- 
ther pair of white taftety. Their shirts are always 
very short and wide. Under these they wear .i 
silk net to prevent it from adhering to the •'kin. 
In warm weather they have their neck > always 
hare; in cold, they wear a collar made of silk, 
wble, or fox’s skin, joined to their robe, which 
m winter is trimmed with sheep’s skin, or quilted 
)vith silk and cotton. That of people of quality 
lined with beautiful sable skins brought from 
VoL. V. 
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Tartary, or witli’ the finest fox’s skin, trimmed 
with sable; in spring it is lined with ermine. 
Above their robe they wear also a kind of sur- 
tout, with wide sleeves, but very short, and lined 
in the same manner.* 

The emperor and princes of the blood only 
have a right to wear yellow ; certain mandarins 
have liberty to wear satin of a red ground, 
but ordy upon days of ceremony; in general 
they are clothed in black, blue, or violet. The 
inferior ranks are allowed to wear no other 
colors but blue or black; and their dress is 
always composed of plain cotton cloth. For- 
merly the Chinese were at great pains to preserve 
their hair ; but the Tartars compelled them to 
cut off the greater part of it, and to alter the 
form of their clothes after their fashion. This 
revolution in dress was not effected without 
bloodshed, though the conqueror at tlio same 
lime adopted in other respects the laws, man- 
ners, and customs of the conquered people. In 
summer they wear a cap sliaped like an inverted 
cone, lined with satin, and covered with rataii or 
cane neatly wrought. The top terminates in a 
point, to which they affix a tuft of red hair, 
which sjueads over it and covers it to the brims. 
The mandarins and literati wear a cap of the 
same form ; only it is lined with red satin, and 
covi'red on the outsidi; with white'. A large tuft 
of tile finest red silk is fixed over it, which hangs 
down or wav(!s with the wind. People of dis- 
tinction generally use the common cap on horse- 
back or during bad weather, to keep ofl‘ rain, 
and shelter them from the rays of the snn. In 
winter they have another cap bonlered witli 
sable, ermine, or fox’.s skin, am) ornamented with 
a tuft of silk like tlie Ibrnier. d'hese fur trini- 
mings liave .sometimes forty or fifty ounces of 
silver upon them. Mon ot rank never go abroad 
without boots made of satin or some other silk, 
and sometimes of cotton, but always dyed. Tliey 
liave neither heel nor to]), but an? made to fit 
the foot exactly. When on horseback, however, 
they have others mad«? of the skin of a cow or a 
horse, and very pliable. The inferor ranks wear 
lilack slippers made of cotton cloth. The fan is 
also an appendage of the Chinese dress, reckoned 
equally neees.sary with the boots. 

The dress of the women consists of a long 
robe close at top, and long enough to cover even 
their toes, with .sleeves so long that they would 
hung dowif upon the ground did they not take 
care to luck ihein up ; but their hands are sel- 
dom seen. Tlu; color of their dresses is entirely 
arbitniry, hut black and violet are generally 
chosen by those advanced in life. Y oung ladies 
use ])aint. Their head-dress consists in arranging 
their hair in several cuils, intirrspersed with tufts 
of gold or silver lloweis. Aeiording to Du 
llalde, some of them ornament their heads with 
the image of a fabulous bird, concerning which 
many stories are told. Tins is made of cojiper 
or silver gilt, its wings exten(k;d and pretty close 
to the head-dress, embracing liie upper part of 
their temples, while the long spreading tail forms 
a kind of plume on the fop of the head. Its 
body is directly over the head, and the neck and 
bill -hang down, the former being joined to Bie 
body by a concealed hinge, that it may play 
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freely, and move noout on the least motion of 
the head. The whole bird adheres to the head 
the claws, which are fixed in the hair. Ladies 
of quality sometimes wear several of these birds 
made up into a single ornament, the workman- 
ship of wliich is very expensive. Younff persons 
wear also a crown of pasteboard, the fore part 
of wliich rises in a point above the forehead, and 
is covered with jewels. The rest of tlie head is 
decorated with natural or artificial flowers, 
among whicli small diamond pins are inter- 
spersed. The head-dress of the ordinary class 
of women, es|'ieeially when advanced in years, 
consists otdy uf a piiVe of very fine silk wrapped 
round their lieads. The Chinese use white as the 
color proper for mourning. A son can use no 
other for three years after the death of his father 
or mother; and ever afterwards his clothes must 
be of one color. The law has forbidden the use 
of silks and furs to children. 

Th(! cliaracter of their (lift is expressed by Mr. 
Rllis in two words, as ‘ greasy insipidity.’ Insipid 
however as it may be, observes the (Quarterly 
Review, we will venture to say, that no alderman 
at a ci\ ie feast could possibly play off his knife 
and fork to better purpose, than a mandarin, at 
his solitary meal, his little chop-sticks : but we 
doubt the fact; we should rather say, that their 
fobidii-in general is pnjpared with stimulants of loo 
puh’gent a nature, and thnt their various .‘•oiips, 
gravies, jellies, soys, an<l other conriinients, are 
too highly seasoned. The poor, it is true, fee»l 
miserably enough, and are too happy to obtain 
rats, cats, dogs, and other animals, which we; are 
in the habit of considering as nauseous ; and 
sometimes, we doubt not, passengers in the 
barges are infested, as IVIr. I-Lllis was, by a most 
diabolical stench, proceeding from a choice j»rc- 
paration of stinking fish; but it might also hap- 
pen that his olfactory nerves would sometimes be 
offended by an agreeable companion in a stage- 
coacli, even in England. 

On the otlior hand, this gentleman bears 
inony to their very orderly manners. * In pa.ssing 
through the streets it was impossible not to be 
struck with the silence and regularity of the crowds 
of spectajtors; although every cotlnteuaiice ex- 
pressed curiosity, scarcely an obs^Tvation wais 
made; there was no pointing with fingers; and 
though* the streets may be said to have been lined 
with soldiers at inconsiderable intervals, the exer- 
cise of their authority did not seem necessary to 
maintain tranquillity. Again, of the progrc.ss of 
the embassy through Tien- tieug, be says, we were 
two hours and a half passing from the beginning of 
the line of houses on the riglit bank of the river to 
our anchorage. A salute was fired from a small 
fort; and nearly opposite troop.s were drawn up. 
Among them were matchlock men, wearing black 
ca])s. Wo observed some coiupanics dressed in 
long yellow and black striped garments, covering 
llieni literally from bead to foot; they are in- 
tended to represent tigers^ bat certainly are more 
likely to excite ridicule than terror; defence, 
from the spicail of their shields, would seem 
their great object. A short distance from our 
anchorage, we passed on our left the branch of 
, the river leading to the canal, and tlience to Can- 
tf'ii. The excess of population was here most 
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striking. I counted 200 spectators upon on 
junk, and these vessels were innumerable, p' * 
pyramids of salt were so covered with thUm, that 
they actually became pyramids of men. Soiny 
crowds of boys remained standing above thoir 
knees in the water for nearly an hour to satiate 
their curiosity. A more orderly assemblage coulj 
not, liowcver, I believe, be presented in any 
other country ; and the soldiers had hut seldom 
occasion to use even threatening gestures to 
maintain order. I had not before conceived 
that human heads could be so closely packed- 
they might have been by screws squeezed into 
each other, but there was often no possible va- 
cancy to be observed. All these Chinese spec- 
tators were exjiosed, bareheaded, to the rays of 
the mid-tlay sun, when the thermometer in the 
shade stood at eighty-eight. Females were not 
numerous in the crowd, and the.se generally old 
and aUv.iys of the low(‘r orders.’ * 

And the Chinese are, upon the whole, a very 
teinperati; people. Mr. Ellis indeed says, that 
drunkenness, unacromjianied with exposure, is re- 
garded as a venial oflicnce; and that it is not un- 
usual to complimetii a man upon the hardness of 
his head or the capacity of his stomach, hy 
saying he has a large wine-measure; but lie after- 
wards allows that in general be found them la 
prefer rasplierry vinegar and water, to wines ati.l 
cordials. Tea is tlie universal beverdge. A 
small (piantity of bohea, sufHcient to tinge tlie 
water and render it palalalde (for tliey drink no , 
green), is taken in the morning, and thrown into 
a vessel adajited to the number in the I'ainily. 
Tliis stands till milk warm; in which state it is 
kept the whole rlay, and a cup is taken now and 
then without sugar or milk ; if a stranger qall hy 
accident, or a visit, or by appointment, the first 
thing presented is a small pipe filled with tobacco 
of tlieir own p;rowtli, and a cup of tea with sweet- 
meats, &c. 

Few ojiport unities are given to a stranger of 
observing much of the fair sex. JNlr. Ellis found 
them always sent into tlie back ground, in fact 
there was a jiroclainalion stuck up along theiv 
route, prohibiting women from appearing in llio 
streets and exposing themselves to ti»c gaze of th^ 
tribute-bearers. The populace on each bank of 
the river (it said) are not allov\^ed to laugh and 
talk with tlie foreigners, nor are women and girls 
allowed to show tiieir face.s. Female curiosity, 
however, says Mr. If,, was not to be overcome 
even by the apjindiensions of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the son of heaven. Tn the streets 
(iaii-king-foo, the women showed themselves 
at the doors, and from their gestures and appear- 
ance f should imagine that they were prouder of 
their beauty tlian tlieir modesty. 

The Chinese women carry themselves even to old 

age remurk-ably upright; and our traveller conjec- 
tured that, as cramping the feet is so general cat 
no exception occurred, their uprightness may he 
owing to the smallness of the base on which th‘W 
stand. When lord Macartney pressed his friend, 
Cliouta-jiii, on this subject, all he could 
him WHS, that ‘ it was an ancient custom : he a - 
niitted, however, that it might possibly have n 
its rise in jealou.sy ; < which,' says his lordship, hj 
always been ingenious in its contrivances lor > 
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ruling the ladies to their owners, and might 
nlausibly suggest, tliat a good way of keeping 
Iliem at home was to make it very painful to them 
10 gad abroad/ It is a fact that every possible 
meliiod is used to press the feet of young females 
into the almost incredible smallness of the 
Chinese shoe, Mihich is so often brought into this 


country. 

We are disposed to enter but briefly on the in- 
tricate subject of Chinese history. The common 
school-book of the young, Siao-ul-lun (instruction 
for little Children), is said to contain the following 
remarkable passage: ‘In remote antiquity the 
waters rushed in — the waters flowed abundantly 
—the waters became at rest — tlie waters subsided 
(each of these four states of the water is ex- 
pressed by a single symbol), and having cut off 
the higl)er or more ancient periods of time, ma- 
terial bodies were produced. The venerable 
ilimily of heaven, great and small, were thirteen 
persons, each lived 18,000 years; the venerable 
family of earth, great and small, were eleven 
persons, each lived 18,000 years; the venerable 
family of man were nine persons, each lived 
4.5,600 years ; the family of Yen-quo (fruit- 
bearing) taught men to till the ground, to plant 
trees and fruits, and to build houses ; the family 
of Lui-quin (man of fire), by the friction of 
wood, produced fire, instructed men to melt and 
forge the different metals, and to boil their vic- 


tuals.' 

With these 18,000 and 45,600 years we really 
cinnot encounter. Some ingenious European 
historians have contracted them into days, and 
found them thus to agree with the Mosaic ac- 
count. The fact is, a tradition of the flood is 
universal, and the confirmation of that remark- 
able circiiTiistance is all the history of China is 
worth, until about A. A. C. 213. Tne inaccuracy 
of the Chinese annals is complained of, even by 
Confucius, who affirms, that, before bis time, 
many of the oldest materials for writing such an- 
nals had been destroyed. Puonku was, according 
to these annals, the first monarch of earth, and 
succeeded by Tiene-hoang, which signifies the 
emperor of heaven. They call him also the in- 
telligent heaven, the supreme king of the middle 
heaven, &c. According to some of tlieir his- 
torians, he was the inventor of letters, and of the 
f’yclic characters. Tiene-hoang was succeeded 
hy Ti-hoang (the emperor of the earth), who 
divided the day and night, appointing thirty days 
make one moon, and fixed the winter solstice 
the eleventh moon. Ti-hoang was succeeded 
hy Gine-hoang (sovereign of men), who, with 
his nine brothers, shared the government among 
them. They built cities, and surrounded them 
"'ith walls ; made a distinction between the so- 
vereign and subjects; instituted marriage, &c. 
i he reigns of these four emperors make up one 
ot what the Chinese called ki, ages, or periods ; 
J't which there were nine before Fo-hi, whom 
eir better informed literati acknowledge as tUv. 
ounder of their empire. 

la the ninth period, we find thfe invention, or 
> least the origin of letters, attiibut^ to Tsang- 
“e, who received them from a tortoise, 

'•■it carried them on his shell, and delivered 
into the hands of Tsang-hie. During this 


period also, music, money, carriages, merchandise, 
and commerce, &c. were invented. There are 
various calculations of the length of these pe- 
riods. Some make the time from Puaii-ku to 
Confucius, who flourished about A.A. C. 47^), 
to contain 279,000 years ; others, 2,270,000 ; 
some, 2,759,860 years; others, 3,276,000; and 
some no less than 96,961,740 years. These ex- 
travagant accounts are by some thought to contain 
obscure and imperfect hints concerning the cos- 
mogony and creation of the world, &c. and the 
the ten ki, or ages, nine of which preceded Fo-lii, 
to mean the ten generations preceding Noalu 
This may possibly be the case ; for, about A. A. C. 
300, wc know several Jews travelled into China, 
who might make known there the Mosaic 
writings. 

The above i.s the substance of that part of the 
Chinese history which is fabulous. Tlie Chinese 
historians speak of knotted cords, twiste<l from 
the inner bark of trees, being made use of to re- 
gister events at this period of ihcir history ; a 
circumstance that only deserves notice, as Barrow 
remarks, from the remarkable coincidence of a na- 
tion (the Mexicans), having been discovered 
many thousand years afterwards, on a different 
continent, and the antipodes almost of China, 
who were actually in the practice of using thj; 
same means for the same purpose. ;( * 

After Fo-hi followed a series of emperors,^6f 
whom nothing remarkable is recorded, except 
that in the reign of Yau, the seventh after Fo-hi, 
the sun did not set for ten days. This event 
the compilers of the Universal History take 
to be the same with that mentioned in the book 
of Joshua, when the sun and moon stood still for 
about a day. Fo-hi they suppose to be the 
same with Noah : that after the deluge he re- 
mained some time with his descendants; but 
that, on their combination to build the tower of 
Baljel, he separated himself with as many as he 
could persuade to go along with him ; and that, 
travelling eastward, he at last entered the fertile 
countiy qf China, and laid the foundation of that 
vast empire. As the Chinese, contrary to the 
practice of almost all nations, Viave never sought 
to conquer Q^tbet countries, their history fqf many 
ages furnishes nothing remarkable. The whole 
of their emperors (excluding those of the fabu- 
lous times) are comprehended in twenty-two 
dynasties, enumerated in the following table : 


(’iiiNKSE Dynasties. 


1. Hya, containing 

Emperors. 

17 

A. A.( 

2207 

2. Shang, or Ing . 

28 

176G 

3. Chew 

3.5 

1122 

4. Tsin 

4 

248 

5. Han 

25 

206 

6. Hew-han . 

2 

A. D. 
220 

7. Tsin 

15 

465 

8, Song 

8 

220 

9. Tsi . 

5 

479 

10. Ly:mg 

4 

502 

11. Chin 

4 

557 

12. Swi . . . 

3 

A.A.C 

13. Twang 

20 

618 

14. Hew-lyang 

o 

907 
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15. Hew- tang 

Emperors. 

4 

A. A.C 
923 

16. Hew-tsin . . . ' 

2 

936 

17. Ilew-han . 

2 

947 

18. I lew-chew 

3 

9.51 

19. Song 

18 

960 

20. Ywen 

(> 

1280 

21. Ming 

1G 

1368 

22. Tsing 


164.5 


The compilers of the Unircrsal History make 
Yau contemporary with Joshua, and the dynasty 
of Ilya to commence A. A. 13/)7 ; but, to ac- 
commodate the history to their hypoUiesis, i^reat 
alterations must be made in tlie (juration of the 
dynasties. 'PIjo most interestinnj particulars of 
the Chinese history relate to tlu; incursions of the 
Tartars, who at last conquorcfl the whole cm- 
])ire, and who still continue to hold the sovc- 
reipity ; though by transferrin':? the scat of em- 
pire to Pekin, and adoptinu; tlic(Munese lanujuage, 
manners, &c. Tartary would st.‘em ratlu^r to 
have been conquered by (diina, than China by 
Tartary. Tliese incursions are said to have 
begun very early ; even in the time of Shun, 
suceessor to Yau. At first the Tartars were re- 
pulsed, and obliged to retire into their own ter- 
ritories. They continued, however, 1o threaten 
the empire with invasions, and the northern pro- 
vinces were often ravaged by them. About 
A.A. C. 213, Sbi-whangti, having subdued all 
the kings of the different provinces, became sole 
emperor of (Jiina. He now divided the empire 
into thirty-six provinces; and, finding the north 
part much incommoded by thu barbarians, lie 
sent a formidable army against them, which 
drove them far beyond the boundaries of (’hina- 
Propor. I’o prevent their n'lurn he built the 
famous wall which separates China from Tar- 
tary. After this, being elated with his own ex- 
ploits, he forme(l a design of making posterity 
believe that he had been the first (’hinese em- 
peror that ev'er sat on the tlirone. For this ]nir- 
pose he is said to have ordered all the historical 
writings to be burnt, and caused many of the 
Icarncii men to be buried alive lest tlu^y should 
have coipamitted to writing, from theiif memories, 
any part of the former history of the empire. 

In the tenth century of the Christian era those 
of Kitan or Lyau got a fooling in ( Jiina. 1 laving 
.subdued the country between Korea and Kashgar, 
they became much more troublesome to tlu^ Chi- 
nese than all tlie other Tartars. Their empire 
commenced about A. 1). OIG, in the fourth year 
of Mo-ti-kyan-ti, second emperor of the four- 
teenth dynasty. 

In A. D. 999, they laid siege to a city in Pe- 
cheli ; but Ching-t.song, successor to Tay-tsong, 
came upon them with his army so suddenly, that 
they betook themselve.s to ttiglii. Hut instead of 
pursuing this victory, he bought a peace, by con- 
senting to pay annually 100,000 tael (about 
£34,000), and 200,000 pieces of silk. The 
youth and pacific disposition of Jin-tsong, suc- 
cessor to Ching-bsong, reviveil the courage of the 
Kitan; and, in 1056, war would have been re- 
newed, had not the emperor coiuJuded another 
shameful treaty with them. Two y<!ars after, the 
Tartars djiemanded restilutiort of t(n cities in Pe- 
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cheli, which had been taken by Ko-ghey ; upon 
which Jin-tsong engaged to pay them an annual 
tribute of 200,000 taels of silver, and ^00 OOO 
pieces of silk in lieu of these cities. From this 
time, the Kitan remained in peaceable possession 
of their Chinese dominions till A. D. 1117 
Whey-tsong, at that time empertir, being able 
neither to bear tbeir ravages, nor by himself to 
put a slop to them, resolved upon a remedy 
which at last ]>rovcd worse than the disease. 
This was to call in the Nn-cho, Nyu-che, or 
Fastern Taitars, to destroy the kingdom of the 
Kitan. Joining his forces to those of the Nu-cho, 
the Kitan were every where diffcsited ; and atlnst 
reduced to such extremity, that those who ro- 
inained were forced to leave their country, and 
lly to the mountains of the west. 

The Tartar general, elatinl with his eonf[U(;s(, 
gave th(^ name of Kin to his new dominion, as- 
sumed the title (ff emperor, and broke the treaties 
concluded with the ('hinese, until invading the 
provinces of Pecheli and Shen-si, he made him- 
self master of the greater part of them. Whoy- 
tsong, finding himself in danger of losing liis 
dominion.s, made several advaulageoiis propo.sals 
to the Tartars ; but the Kin monarch pursued 
his conquest, and Whey-tsong was finally seized 
by the Tartars, and kept a prisoner und(!r a strong- 
guard until bis death in 112G. He had two or 
three fieeble .successors. 

In 1103 the Taitars entered the southern pro- 
vince with a formidabh* army, and look the rily 
of Yang-chew. From tliis lime nothing remark- 
able ociHirs ill the Chinese bislory till 1‘210, 
when Jenghi/, khan, chief of the Moguls, (piar 
relied with Yorig-tsi, (emperor of the Kin; and 
at the same time the king of Hya, disgustel at 
being refused assistance a'gainst .lenghiz. kh in, 
threatened him with an invasion on the west siile. 
Yong-tsi prepared for his defence; but in bill, 
receiving news that .lenghiz khan was advancing 
southward with his whole army, he made projio- 
sals of peace, which were nqeeted. In lili the 
Mogul gen(;ral forced the great wall ; or, accord- 
ing to some writers, had one of the gates treach- 
erously opened, and made incursions as far us 
Pekin, the capital of the Kin empire. At the 
same time the province of Lyau-tong was almost 
totally reduced by several Kitan lords who hud 
joincfl Jenghiz khan ; several strong places wen: 
taken, and an army of 300,000 Kin wen* deleated 
by the Moguls. In autumn they laid siege to the 
city of Taytong-sii ; where, although the govertior 
llujakii fled, yet Jenghiz khan met willi cms i- 
derable resistance. Having lost a vast numher 
of men, and being himself wounded by an arrow, 
he was obliged to raise the siege and retire into 
Tartary; after which the Kin took several cilics. 
The next year, however, Jenghiz khan re-entere< 
China ; retook the cities which the Kin had re- 
duced the year before ; and overthrew their ar^ 
mies in two bloody battles, in one of wlmJi tie 
ground was strewed with dead bodies for up- 
wards of four leagues. The same year Yong-tsi 
was .slain by his general Jlujaku; and ‘ 
prince of the bloo(i, advanced in his room, 
this the Moguls, attacking the empire with tom 
armies at once, laid waste Shatisi, 
cheli, and Shantong. In 1214 Jeu'duz k lan 
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down before Pekin ; but instead of assaulting 
ihe city, offered terms of peace, -wliich were ac- 
<;epted, and the Moguls retired into Tartary. 

The emperor, leaving his son at Pekin, re- 
moved the court to Pyen-lyaiig near Kay-song-fa, 
the capital of Honan. At this Jenghiz khan, be- 
ing offended, immediately sent troops to besiege 
ptikin, which held out till May, 121. 5, and then 
surrendered. At the same time the Moguls 
finished the conquest of Lyau-tong; and the 
Song refused to pay the usual tribute to the Kin. 

Jn 1216 Jenghiz khan returned to pursue his 
conquests in the west of Asia, where he staid 
seven years, during which time his general Mu- 
huli made great progress in (Jhina against the 
Kill emperor. He was much assisted by the 
motions of Ning-tsong, emperor of Song; who, 
incen.sedby the frequent perfidies of the Kin, had 
declnred war against tliem, and would hearken 
to no terms of peace. Notwithstanding this 
however, in 1220 the Kin, exerting themselves, 
raised two great armies in Shensi and Shang- 
lon : the former battled the attempts of tlie Song 
and the king of Ilya, who had united against 
tliem; hut the latter, though no fewer than 
200,000, were entirely defeated by IMuhuli. In 
1221 that officer passed the Wliang-ho, and died 
iificr conquering several cities. In 1224 the Kin 
i.iiiperor died ; and was succeeded by his sor 
Sliew, who made peace with the king of Hya: 
but next year that kingdom was entirely detroyecl 
by .lenghix khan. In 122(3 Otkay, son to Jeng- 
liiz khan, marched into Honan, and besieged 
Kay-song-fu, capital of the Kin empire; but was 
obliged to withdraw into Shensi, where he took 
several cities, and cut in pieces an array of :J0,000 
iiien. In 1227 .lenghiz khan died, after having 
desired his sons to demand a passage for their ar- 
my through the dominions of the Song, without 
which, he said, they could not easily vampiish the 
Kin. The war was caried on witli various success, 
until .Tanuary, 1234, the Kin having lost all his 
luvo officers, resigned the crown to Cheng-lin, a 
prince of the blood. The next morning, while 
uir ceremony of investing the new emperor was 
performing, the enemy mounted the south walls 
<if .bining-fu, and the gate being abandoned, 
ibe whole army broke in. They were opposed, 
however, by ilu-sye-bu, who, with 1000 .soldiers 
continued to fight with amazing intrepidity. In the 
mean time Shew-fu, seeing every thing irnqjara- 
hly lost, lodged the seal of the empire in a house, 
and then causing sheaves of straw to be set round 
it, ordered it to be set on fire as soon as he w.as 
ilcad. After giving this order he hanged himself, 
^iid his commands were executed by his domes- 
tics'. Ifu-sye-hu, who still continued fighting 
with great bravery, no sooner beard of the tra- 
gical death of the emperor, than he drowueil 
himself ill the river Jii ; as did also .500 of his 
tCiOst resolute soldiers. The same day the new 
f'tiiperor, (’heng-lin, wa.s slain in a tumult; an ’ 
tills an end was put to tho dominion of the Kin 
artars in China. The empire of C’hiaa was now 
0 b? shared between the Song, or Southern Cbi- 
^tese, and the Moguls. 

It had been agreed upon, that the province of 
onan shonid be delivered up to the Song as 
as the war was finished. But they, without 
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waiting for the expiration df the term, or giving 
Oktay notice of their proceedings, introduced 
tlicir troops into Kay-song-fu, Lo-yang,and other 
considerable cities. On this the Mogul general 
resolved to attack them; and, repassing the 
Wliang-ho, cut off part of the garrison of Lo- 
yang^hile they were out in search of provisions. 
The ^rrison of Kay-song-fu likewise abandoned 
that place ; and the Song emperor degraded the 
officers who had been guilty of those irregula- 
rities, sending, ambassadors to Oktay, at the same 
time, to desire a continuance of the peace. The 
event showed that Oktay was not well pleased ; for, 
in 123.5, he ordered his second son prince Koto- 
van, and his general C.-hahay, to attack the Song 
in Se-chwen, while others marched towards the 
borders of Kyang-nan. in 1236 the Moguls 
made great progress in the province of Huquang, 
where lliey took several cities, ami put vast num- 
bers to the sword. This year they introduced 
paper or silk money, wliicli had formerly been 
ised by Chang-lsong, sixth emperor of tlie Kin. 
Prince Kotovan forced the passages into the dis- 
trict of Hang-clion-fu in Shensi, which he entered 
with an army of .500,000 uumi. Here a terrible 
battle was fought beiwecn tlie vast army of the 
"Moguls and tlie (.'hinese troops, who liad been 
driven from the passages they defended. The 
latter consisted only of 10,000 horse and foot, 
who were almost entirely cirt olf; and the Mo- 
guls lost such a number of men, that blood is 
said to have run for two leagui’s together. After 
this victory the Moguls entered the province of 
Se-chwen; but still met with vigorous opposition. 
Though the (,'ljinese wore always beaten, being 
greatly inferior in number to their enemies, yet 
they generally retook the cities the Moguls bad 
re«luced, as the latter were commonly obliged to 
withdraw for w^ant of provisions and forage. In 
12.59, they undertook the siege of Ho-chew, a 
strong city to tlie west of Pekin, before which 
fell the Mogul emperor, Meng-ko, himself. A 
treaty was finally conclutled, by which the Song 
became tributary to the Moguls, but 170 of the 
Mogul army having staid on the other side of the 
river Kyaug were put to death by Kya^itse-tau, 
the C hinese minister, who made his master be- 
lieve that the enemy had been defeated, and com- 
pelled to retreat, j'his proved the ruin of the 
empire ; for, in 1260, the Mogul emperor sent 
Hauking to the Cliincsc court to execute the 
treaty according to terms agreed on with Kya- 
tse-tau. The minister, dreading the arrival of 
this C'uvoy, imprisoned him near Nankin; and 
look care that neillier llupilay, nor Ja-tsong the 
Chinese emperor, should hear any thing of him. 
Such unparullelod conduct could not fail to yiro- 
duco a new war. llostilitii's wore accordingly 
renewed in 1266. The Mogul army amounted to 
.300,000 men ; but little progess was at first 
made. In the beginning of 1273 they planted 
their engines against Kan-ching, and presently 
made a breach in the walls. After a bloody con- 
fiict the Moguls made theinselvc.s masters of the 
suburbs, walls, and gates of the city; hut a Chi- 
nese officer, with only 100 soldiers, resolved to 
fight from street to street. This he did for a long 
time with the greatest obstinacy, killing vast num- 
bers of the Moguls; aud both parties are said to 
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have been so much overcome with thirst, that 
they drank Imman blood to quench it. The Chi- 
nese set fire to the houses, and multitudes put an 
end to their own lives. In 1274, Pe-yen, an 
officer of great valor and humanity, was promo- 
tetl to the command of the Mogul army. Having 
taken Nanking, and some other cities, he in(jpched 
towards Hang-chevv-fu, the capital of the Song 
empire. Peace was now again proposed but re- 
jected ; and at last the empress was constrained 
to pu^ herself, with her son, then an infant, into 
the hands of Pe-yen, who immediately sent tliem 
to Ilupilay. This however did not yet put an 
end to the war. Many of the chief officers swore 
to do their utmost to rescue the empress and, 
raised an army of 40,000 men. This army attacked 
the city where the young emperor Kongtsong was 
lodged, l>ut without success ; after which, they 
raised one of his brothers to the throne, who took 
the name of Twon-tsorig. He was only nine 
years of age, and enjoyed it but a very short time. 
In 1277 he was in great danger of perishing, a ship 
on board which he was being cast away. Soon after 
he made offers of submission to Hupilay. These 
however, were not accepted ; and in 1278 he re- 
tired into a desert island on the coast of Quang- 
tong, where he died. On this the mandarins 
raised to the t|irone his brother, Te-piiig, then 
only eight years of age. His army consisted of 
no fewer tliau 200,000 men ; hut being utterly 
void of discipline, and experience, they were de- 
feated with 20,000 Mogul troops, and thus ended 
t!ic Chinese race of emperors ; and the Mogul 
tly nasty, known by the name of Ywen, com- 
menced. 

Though no race of men that ever existed were 
more remarkable for cruelty and barbarity than 
the Moguls, yet the emperors of the Ywen dy- 
nasty were not in any respect worse than their 
])redcccssors. On tl\e contrary Hupilay, by the 
Chinese called Shilsu, found the way «)f recon- 
ciling the people to his government, and even of 
endearing himself to them so much, that tl»u reign 
of his family is to tliis day styled by the Chinese 
the wise government. This he accomplished by 
keening close to their ancient laws and customs, 
by his mild and just government, and by his re- 
gard for llieir learned men. He was indeed 
ashamed of the ignorance of his Mogul subjects, 
wlieii coinpare<l with the Chinese. At his first 
accession he fixed his residence at Tay-ywen-sn, 
the capital of Slien-si ; but afterwards removed 
it to Pekin. Here, being informed that the 
barks which brought to court the tribute of the 
southern provinces, or carried on trade, were ob- 
liged to come by .sea, and often suffered ship- 
wreck, he caused that celebrated canal to be 
made, which is at present one of tiie wonders of 
the Chinese empire. 

In the third year of his reign Shi-tsu formed a 
design of reducing the islands of Japan, and the 
kingdoms of Tonquin 'ind Cochin C!hina. But 
these enterprises ended unfortunately. Shi-tsu 
reigned fifteen years. The Ywen family pre- 
served itself on the throne till 1307, wheuShun- 
ti, the last of the dynasty, was driven out by a 
Chinese named Chu. After various successful 
conflicts with' the forces, naval and military, of 
Shun-li, he assumed the title of emperor .it Nan- 


king on the 1st of January, 1368. After this his 
troops entered Honan, which they i^presently 
reduced. In the third month, Chu, who had 
now taken the name of Ilong-vu, or Tay-tsu 
reduced the fortress of Tongquan ; after which 
his troops entered Pecheli from Honan on the 
one side, and Shang-tong on the other ; took the 
city of Tong-chew ; and then prepared to attack 
the capital, from which they were but twelve 
miles distant. On their approach, the emperor 
fled with all his family beyond the great wall 
and thus put an end to the dynasty of Ywen! 
In 1370 he died, and was succeeded by his son 
whom the successor of Hong-vu drove beyond 
the Kobi, or Oreat Desert, which separates (’hina 
from Tartary. They continued their incursions 
however for many years; nor did they cease 
their attempts till 1583, when vast numbers of 
them were cut off by the Chinese troops. 

The twenty-first dynasty of Chinese emperors, 
founded in 13G8 by Chu, continued till 1644, 
when they were again expelled by the Tartars, 
who established the present reigning house. 
The last Chinese emperor was Whey-tsong, who 
ascended the throne in 1628. lie was a great 
lover of the sciences, and a favorer of the 
Christians; though much addicted to the super- 
stitions of the bonzes or priests. He found him- 
self engaged in a war with tlio Tartars,' while u 
number of rebels rose in the different provinces. 
Through the treachery of one of his generals, the 
former advanced to Pekin, but wore repulsed. 
In 163G the rebels composed four great armies, 
commanded by as many generals; which, how- 
ever, were soon reduced to two, commanded by 
Li and C’hang. These agrees! to divide the 
empire between them; Chang taking the west- 
ern, and Li, the eastern provinces. Tlie latter 
seized on part of Shen-si and Honan, whoso 
capital, named Kay-song-fu, he laid siege to, 
but was repulsed with loss. I le renewed it six 
months after, but without success; the besieged 
choosing rather to feed on human flesh than sur- 
render. After this Li marched into the provin- 
ces of Shen-si and Honan, and thought himself 
strong enough to assume the title of cinjicror. 
lie next advanced towards the capital, whidi, 
though well garrisoncil, was divided into fiic- 
tion.s. The gates were opened to him the third 
day after his arrival, whilst the emperor was 
shut up in his palace, busied only with his su- 
perstitions. It was not long, however, before he 
mund himself betrayed ; upon which he retired 
with his empress, and a princess, her daughter, 
into a private part of the garden, where she 
hung herself on a tree in a silken string; her 
husband stayed only to write on the border ot 
his vest, ‘ [ have been basely deserted by my 
subjects; do what you will with me, hut spare 
my people.’ He then cut off the young ]*nn- 
cess’s head with bis scyinitar, and hanged him- 
self on another tree, in the seventeenth ye'ir o 
his reign, and thirty-sixth of his age. Theempire 
now submitted peaceably to the usurper, excep^ 
]>rince U-san-ghey, who commanded the 
rial forces in the province of l.yau-tong^ 1 
brave general invited the Tartars to his 
ance, and Tsonge-te, their king, immec M y 
joined him with an army of 80,000 nun. P 
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this the usurper marched directly to Pekin; but, 
not thinking himself safe there, plimdered and 
burnt the palace, and fled with an immense 
treasure. The young Tartar monarch was im- 
mediately declared emperor of China; his father, 
Tsong-te, having died almost as soon as he 
crossed the frontier. 

The new emperor, named Shun-chi, or Xun- 
chi, began his reign by conferring upon U san- 
ghey the title of king; and assigned nim the city 
of Si-gnan-fu, the capital of Shen-si, for his 
residence. This, however, did not hinder 
U-san-ghey from repenting of liis error in calling 
in the Tartars, or, as he himself phrased it, ' in 
sending for lions to drive away dogs.* In 1G74 
he formed a strong alliance against them, and 
liad probably prevailed if his allies had been 
faithful; but they treacherously deserted him 
one after another: his projects utterly failed, 
and he died soon after. In IG31 Hong-wba, 
son to U-san-ghey, who continued his efforts 
against the Tartars, was reduced to such straits, 
that he put an end to his owjj life. During this 
space resistance had been made to the Tartars in 
many of the j)rovinces. Two princes of (;hincse 
extraction were at different times proclaimed 
emperors; but were overcome and put to dt^ath. 
In 1682 the whole fifteen provinces were so 
effectually subdued, that the emperor Kang-Iii, 
successor to Sliun-chi, determined to visit his 
native dominions of Tartary. He was accom- 
panied by an army of 70,000 men, and continued 
for some months taking the diversion of hunting, 
lie continued to make this visit for several years; 
and in his journeys took father Verbeist, the 
Jesuit, along with him ; from whom we have a 
better description of these countries than could 
otherwise have been obtained. This prince was 
a great encourager of learning and of tlie (];hris- 
tian religion ; in favor of wliieh he published a 
decree, dated in 1692. In 171G, however, he 
revived some obsolete laws against the Cliris- 
I' lns; nor could the Jesuits with all their art 
])'eserve the footing they had obtained. He 
•bed in 1722, and was succeeded by his son 
Vou-ehiiig, who not only gave the missionaries 
no encouragement, but i)ersecuted all Christians 
nidiscriminately. At the beginning of his reign 
be banished the .lesuits to the city of Canton, 
and from thence finally to the island of Macao, 
lie died in 1736. 

The next memorable occurrence in the history 
ef Cliina is the voluntary migration of a vast 
imtnher of Russian Tartars into C.’hina. In 1771 
me Tartars wliich composed the nation of the 
l Ourgouths, left their settlements under the Rus- 
sian government on the banks of the Wolga, and 

Yaick, near the ('aspian sea, and, in a body 
f't 60,000 families, passed llnough the country 
<'f the Hasacks. After a inarch of eight months 
they arrived in the plains on the frontier of 
faiapan, near the river lly, and ottered them- 
selves as subjects to Kien-lung, emperor of 
j hin-i, then in the thirty-sixth year of his reign. 
Ilf! received them graciously, furnished them 
"idi provisions, clothes, and money, and allotted 

euch family a portion of land for ugricollurc 
pasturage. In 1772 tliere was a second 
^Wigration of about 30 000 other Tartar families, 
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wlio also quitted their settlements under the 
Russian government, aud submitted to the 
Chinese. The emperor caused the history of 
these emigration.s to be engraven on stone in four 
different languages. 

In 1702 the Rritish government despatched 
a splendid embassy to this monarch, under 
lord 4|lacartney. Ivien-lung was then in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age, and firty-sevt!nth 
of his reign. The embassy consisted of forty- 
four persons, besides the earl, and his secre- 
tary, Sir George Staunton ; having a guard of 
honor of fifty soldiers. The earl and his suite 
set sail from rortsmouth, Sept. 2.')lh, 1792, in 
the Lion, of sixty-four guns, accompanied by the 
llindostan Last Indiaman, and the .lackall brig. 
On the 17th of Am^ust they arrived :it Pekin; 
where, after being detained fourteen days, lord 
Macartney learned that the emperor was at Jehol 
in T.artary. He accordingly set off for that 
place, on the 2nd of September, leaving groat 
part of his train at Pekin ; and arrived at Jehol, 
on the Hth, wliere his reception was very cool. 
On the 12th a jurt of the presents were sent to 
the emperor, and on the 14th, the carl had his 
lir.st interview, ami delivered his credentials, 
which were received with great formality : 
on the 1.5lh and 17th he had his second and 
third audiences, and on the 18th his audience of 
leave, when the etnpi.nor refu.sed to enter into 
any written treaty with his Pritamiic Majesty ; 
upon a fundamental principle in Chinese politics 
that innovation, of whatever kind, is pregnant 
with ruin. He, expressed, however, his high 
respeet for the Hritish nation ; his inclination 
to grant tliem greater indulgencies than any other 
Kuropean power, and to dimini.sh the duties 
payable by them at ('anton, provided it could 
be done without prejudice to his own subjects. 
He then delivered to tlie earl, a box, containing 
the miniature })ictures of all his inipcrial pre- 
decessors, with verses hy each, descriptive of 
hiinself; which he said, was ‘ the most valuable 
present his empire could fiirnisb, as it bad been 
transmitted through a long line of ancestors, and 
wa.s the last token of affection which he had re- 
sifrved for his only son.’ On the 2 1st of Sept, 
lord Macartney relumed to Pekin : llio emperor 
followed on the 2oib,anil the remaining presents 
were soon after sent to his palace. At last, on 
the 7tli of Oct. the gentlemen of the embassy 
were equally surprist'd aud mortified by a sud- 
den ami most unexpected older to depart in two 
days. Our ambassavlor and bis suit acconlingly 
left Pekin for T'ong-tchew on tfie 9th of ( )ci. 
and arrived at Spilhead, Sep. 3rd, 1791. Thus 
the liopes of any great advantages resulting from 
this embas.sy were blasted, ami ]iarticularly the 
desire of our government, that an ambassador 
should be permitted to reside at tlie imperial 
court. 

A second I'ffort of the same kind lias been 
made with even less success. In 181G lord 
Amherst was united wiiii Sir George Staunton, 
and II. Ellis, esq. in a cominissioh of embassy 
to the court of Pekin. They arrived in llie Gulf 
of Pctchelee on the 2.*)lh of July. Accorliiig 
to the precedent of lord Macartney’s embassy, 
two mamlarliv; visited the ambass.ulor on board, 
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and a legate received inm on shore. After some 
questions of routine, as lo the objects of the em- 
bassy, the number of persons it consisted of, &c. 
they adverted to the ko-tou, or ceremony of 
j)rostration, and observed that previous practice 
would be required to secure the proper perform- 
ance of it in the emperor’s presence. Ixird Am- 
herst only observed, on this occasion, thatji^hat- 
cver was right would be done. 

J3ut .so early a discussion of ibis delicate 
topic w^as ominous of disaster. J..ord Amherst 
now formally took the opinion of Sir (ieorge 
Staunton and his coadjutors ; wbcii Sir George 
at once (Icclared tliat the performance of the 
ceremony thus demanded was not only incom- 
])atible witli personal and national respectability, 
but that it wnuld be alliaided with the most iu- 
jurious eflects on the (’ompauy’s interests at 
Canton : winch were maintained principally by 
a respect for the firmness of British principles, 
known to be pledged on this subject. 

( )n the 1 2lh of August they reached Tien-siiig, 
and an entertainment Inking given to the embassy 
on the follow’ing day, in the name of the empe- 
ror, he, argued the mandarins, was supposed lo 
be present, and thi! ko-toii was pi'reinptorily re- 
quired. I.oid Ainhcrsl declared his intention 
of following, in every respect, the precedent 
established by lord Macartney. They said that 
lord Macartney had performed evei-y ceremony, 
and especially the ko-tou, not only in the pre- 
sence of the emperor but at all other times; and 
Soo di'clared that himself remembered his hav- 
ing pcul'orined it at Canton : they had even the 
assurance to appeal to Sir George Staunton for 
the tralli of this assertion. Nor was this all: 
they jnoduciul a ])ap( r, purjioiling to be an 
♦ 'Vliact from the olHeial rceords of tlie eouit of 
eeremonies, descrihiiig tlie whole ci-rcmony as 
lierformed by lord Macarliu y. 

Lord Amherst, liowa-ver, was firm, and the 
utmost ceremony to wiiich h(‘ would submit was 
to how nine times to the vacant seat of tlie em- 
peror, while the inaiidaiius performed the ko- 
tou. I roni d’ong-choo, iiotwitlisianding this, a 
report was forwarded to the emperor that the 
Lnglish tribute-hearer was daily ]>ractising the 
ceremony with the highest possible respi-et and 
veneration. We have noticed the hauglily de- 
mand of his iinjjerial majesty on the arrival of 
lord Amherst at Lekiii. lie had scarcely taken 
his seat, after tiavelliiig all night, when Chang, 
one of the first ministers of tlie imperial court, 
delivered him a message to appear with his suite, 
and the other coinrmssioners, heforo the empe- 
ror instantly. Much surprise, says Mr. Lllis, 
was naturally expressed ; the previous arrange- 
ment for the eighth of the Chinese month, a pe- 
riod certainly much too early for comfort, was 
adverted to; and the utter impossibility of his 
excellency appearing in his pre.sent state of 
fatigue, inunitien, and deficiency of every neces- 
.sary equipment, wa.s strongly urged. Chang 
was very unwilling to he the ijearer of this answer, 
but was finally obliged to consent. During this 
time the room bad filled with spectators of all 
ages and ranks, who rudely pressed u|)on ns to 
gratify their brutal curiosity ; for such it may lie 
called, as they seemed to r'egard us rather as 


I N A. 

wild beasts than mere strangers of the sair»» 
specie.s with themselves. Some other messages 
were interchanged between the kooB|-yay 
lord Amherst, who, in addition to the reasons 
already given, stated the indecorum and irregu- 
larity of his appearing without his credentials' 
In reply to this it was said, that in the proposed 
audience the emperor merely wished to see the 
ambassador, and had no intention of enterine 
upon busines.s. Lord Amherst having persisted 
in expre.ssing the inadmissibility of the proposi- 
tion, and in transmitting through the koong-yay 
an humble request, to his imperial majesty, that 
he would be graciously pleased to wait till to- 
morrow, Chang and another mandarin finally 
proposed that his excellency should go over to 
the koong-yay’.s apartments, whence a reference 
might be made to the emperor. T^ord Amherst 
having alleged bodily illness as one of the rea- 
sons for declining the ainlience, readily saw that 
if he went to the koong-yay this })lea, which to 
the Chinese (though now’ scarcely admitted) was 
in general the most forcible, wandd cease to 
avail him ; he therefore positively declitu d com- 
pliance : thi.s produced a visit I'roin tlie koon^;;- 
yay, who, too much interested and a.'/ilated to 
heed ceremony, stood by lord Amherst and used 
every argument to induce him to ola y the ein- 
jmror’.^ commands. Among other topics he used 
that of being received with our own cthenioiiy, 
using the (diinesc words vc-munlihUr, your 
own ceremony. All proving inefiectual, with 
some roughness, but under pretext of fiicudly 
violence, he Idid hutuh upon laid Audit nl, to 
take him from tlu! room ; anotlier inaudiirin 
followed* his exanqilo. His lordship, witli great 
firmness and dignity of manner, shook thorn off, 
tleclariiig that nothing but the cxlremcsl violence 
.should induce him to quit that room- for any 
other place but the residence assigned to iiim; 
adding that he was so overcome by fatigue and 
bodily illness as absolutely to require repose. 
l.ord Amherst further pointed out the gross in- 
sult he liad already received in having been i;x- 
jjosed lo the intrusion and indecent curiosity of 
crowds, who appeared to view him rather as a 
wild b(;ast than the representative of a ])Owerfnl 
sovereign : at all events he entreated the koong- 
yay t(i submit his request lo his Imperial Majesty, 
w'lio, lit; felt confident, would, in consideration 
of liis illness and fatigue, dispense witli his im- 
mediate appearance. The koong-yay then pres- 
sed lortl Amherst to come to his aparlments, 
alleging that they were cooler, more convenient, 
and more private : this lord Amherst declined, 
saying that ho was totally unfit for any place hut 
his own residence. 

They now drove to the rest of the party at 
Ilai-tien, and hither the emperor’s orders tollovy- 
ed for their immediate departure. It was in vain 
to plead fatigue ; no consideration could wi igh 
against the positive imperial command ; and, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, lord Amherst had 
the pleasure of a second night’s journey round 
the walls of Pekin, within which he was not suf- 
fered to enter. The embassy was afterwards 
conducted nearly lo Canton, and some gleams 
of repentance seem lo have entered the impenal 
mind; but the embassy was suffered to depail, 
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n,i«l practical advantage seems to have re- such as Ciiinesk Tartary, conmrising the 
siilltHltVoin it. countries of Mongolia, Manlchoo, Tiiibet, &c. ; 

In the above article it will be found that we Corea, the Loo-ciioo Islands, Formosa, Hainan^ 
liiive strictly confined ourseb'es to China Proper. &c. most of them inhabited by races of men. 
There are several other countries, some of them distinct in manners, customs, and language; the 
ot’ immense extent, which are not included in description of which will more properly fall 
it but will be treated of in their proper places, under their respective heads. 


ChFna Orange, w. s. From China and 
orange- The sweet orange ; brought originally 
from China. 

^,'c)t iiiiiny years has llie China orange been prupa- 
rjiLotl in Portugal and Spain. Morlimer's Ha'thandrg. 

(.Iiii'na Hoot, n. s. From (diina and root. 
X medicinal root; brought originally from 
t^hina. 

(jlJlNCIIOOR, a town in Ilindostan, in the 
jiruvince of Aiirungabad, between Bombay and 
Poonali. It is a neat place with good houses, 
;)ik 1 well supplied shops, pleasantly situated on 
(Ik; Inink of a river, with ai)out .5000 inhabitants, 
(,f whom there are 300 brahmin families. It is 
the* residence of Chintamun Deo, whom the 
Mahrattas believe to be an inearrration of their 
deity, Goonputty. 'I'lu! pre.s'^nt is the eiglitli 
iioiii tlie first, and they alternately assuiiu? the 
names Chintamun J)eo, and Narrain Deo. 'Fhe 
ilralimins say, that, at the death of each, a 
small image of the deity arises from the ashes, 
which they deposit in the tomb and worship ; 
iiml the Deo worships his other self in this form, 
lie is further described as totally unmindful of 
worldly allairs, and unable to hold conversation 
Ijeyond the simplest question anil answer. He 
eats, drinks, takes wives, &,c. like the other 
liiahmin.s. In 1809 lie was a boy of twelve 
yoars old, -Ilis palace, near the IVioorta, is a 
vast but inelegant buihling, having its floors co- 
Mued with the sacred cow-dung, and near it 
stand the tombs of the former deos, in the form 
of small temples surrounded by trees. Here 
llif: ])ilgrims and devotees perform their ablu- 
lioiis, but with the utmost listlessiioss and apathy ; 
llie w'oiuen ])onring oil, water, and milk, over 
till! images of tlie gods, and the children dress- 
ing them with flowers. 

C-d 1 INCLFPUT, a town and district on the 
I'onst of Ilindostan, lying betweet Madras and 
llie Falar river. After liaving been subject to a 
native ciiief called the llayeel, it was conquered 
at the close of the seventeenth century by the Ma- 
liommedan.s, and made over by Nabob Moham- 
med Ali Khan in 17.50, to the Fmglish h'ast 
India Company, when it became more commonly 
loiovvn as the .faghiie district. The soil is poor 
mid parched, but it has lately much recovered, 
*md the district is the circuit of an FmglisU 
jndge, collector ot the company, &c. Chincleput, 
llie capital, is situated on the north-east bank of the 
Falar Uiver, thirty-nine miles from Madras, and 
Js a fortress of some importance. It was ta’ en 
hy the French in the year 1751, but shoitly after 
recovered by our forces, and, during the con- 
flicts with Hyder Ali, always withstood his arms, 
imd served as a depot for stores. 

CHl'NCOTJGH, n, s. Perhaps more pro- 
perly kimough, from kinckin, Dutch, to pant, 


and cough. A violent and convulsive cough, to 
which children are sulyect. 

1 fiavi! obsi;rv«!<f a chincought complirated with an 
iutvriiiitiing fever. Finger on the Humours, 

(’IHiNCHI, n. s. S[Kin. chinc/u; ; Ital. cimice ; 
Lat. ciint'x. A bug, 

CHIN!’., //. s. Scy. a. Fr. echine ; Ital. schkn- 
va, from spina. 'Flic back bone ; a piece 
of the back of an animal. 'Fo chine, is to cut 
into chines. 

Cut oi.a the burly boned clown in chines of beef ere 
thou sleep. Shakspeare. 

.Slie slr:ik{! liiin siicli a blow upon liis chine, that she 
opened all his body. Sidney. 

II (! presi'uts her with the tnsky head. 

And diine with rising brislhis roughly spread. 

Dryders, 

He that in liis line, did e/iine the long ribbed Apen- 
nine. Id. 

He had killed ei.dil fat hogs for this season, and he 
had dealt .about Jiis ehincs very liberally among his 

neighbours. S/pcctatoT, 

Soiiieiimes with oysters we combine. 

Sometimes assist the savory chine. 

From the low' pcasani to the lord. 

The turkey smokes uu eviTy board. Gay. 

(.’MING, a Chinese musical 
instniinent, formed by cutting 
off the neck of a gourd, and 
rr.sorviiiir the lower part, B. 

'Fo tills a cover is fitted, having 
as many lioles as are equal to 
tlie number of sounds required. 

In each of these holes a i)ipe, 
made of bamboo is 
fixed, aiifl it is shorter or lon- 
ger according to the tone in- 
tended. The mouth of the 
instrument A, is formed of 
another pipe shaped like the 
neck of a goose ; which is fix- 
ed to the gourd on one side, 
and serves to convey the air to 
all the pipes it contains ; see 
the diagram. 

CHINK, V. a. & V. n. Probably from gingle, 
to .sound. To sound by shaking substances to- 
getiier, as pieces of money in a purse. 

He c/iin/M his purse, and takc.s his scat of state : 
With ready quills the dedicators wait, 

Pope*t Dunciad. 

Lord Strutt’s money shines as bright, and chinks us 
well as ^squire South’s. 

Arbut knot’s History of John Bull. 

Chink, 77 . s. ) Sax. ry/m ; Goth, ginca, 

Ciii’nky, adj. ) from gia, ginw^ Sax. cinan; 
Xttiveu. A small opening ; a crevice ; a small 
aperture lon<gw\se ; an opening or gap bclvveen 
the parts of any thing- of \io\es; gaoint» . 

opening into narrow rb 
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Pyramus and Tliisbc did talk through the chink of 
a wall. Slialutpeare, 

Plagues also have been raised by anointing the 
chinks of doors, and tlie like. 

Bacons Natural History. 
Though birds have no epighutis, yet they so con- 
tract the cAm/t of their lariux, as to prevent tlie ad- 
mission of wet or dry indigested. 

Jirmrnt>'s Vulgar Errmirs. 
But plaister tliou the chitiky hives with clay. 

Dry den's Virgil. 

Grimalkin, to domestick vermin sworn 
An everlasting fee, with watchuil eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’* r a chinky gap. 

Protending her h ll claws, to thoughtless mice 
Sure ruin. Philip's Poems ^ 

CIIINNON or Chinon, an ancient town of 
France, in the department of the Indre and 
Loire, in the cl-devant province of Touraine ; 
inetnorahle for the death of Henry ll. of Kn- 
mland, for the Inrlh of the fatnous llabelais and 
(ituUet, and for the first appearance of that 
(■elebrated heroine, .loan of Arc, in her military 
Itabit, before kintc C’harles \H1. It is seated on 
the river Vienne, in a fertile and pleasant coun- 
try, ten miles north of llichelieu, and 150 sotith- 
west of Paris. IVIanufactures of serges and 
other woollen stuft's are conducted in tliis place. 

CHINNOH, an Hebrew musical instrument, 
on which David played before Said. It con- 
sisted of thirty-two chords. The annexed dia- 
gram, from Kircher, was taken by him from an 
old manuscript in the Vatican ; and is «»upposed 
to exhibit the ancient form of this instrument. 



CniNSUKA, a Dutch town and settlement 
of Hindostan, in Bengal, situated on the Hoogly, 
belw'cen (.'haiKhfrnngore and the old town of 
Hoogly, twenty-two miles from C’alcutta. It is 
populous and commercial, and has a fortress de- 
fended by four bastions and a ditch. The y)as- 
sago of tlu; river is defeiuled by twenty-four 
cannon. This town was taken from the Dutch 
by the British in 1795, but restored at the late 
])c‘ac(;. Tlu* first factory of the Dutch Last 
India Company was erected here In Itkafi, and 
r!ie site is said to be much prcfemhle to that of 
Calcutta. Jn 17t)9 Chinsc.ru was blockaded by 
the nabob of Bengal’s force-, to cotnj)el pay- 
ment of the arrears of duties due to him. 

CHI NTS, 77. s. Cloth of cotton made in 
India, and printed, with colors. 

Lot a charming chints, and Hrus>f*ls lace. 

Wrap iny cold*limhs, and shade my lifeless face. 

Pope. 

ClilO, or Chios, an A.siatic i.sland, lying near 
iiie coast of Natolia. opposite to Ionia It was 


also known to the ancients by the names cf 
iLlhalia, Maoris, Pithynia, &c. According ti» 
Herodotus, Chio was originally pet>]|led 
Ionia. It was at first governed by kings ; but 
became afterwards a republic, which by the 
direction of Isocrates was modelled after that of 
Athens. The people were, however, soon en- 
slaved by tyrants, and afterwards conquered by 
Cyrus, king of Persia. Tliey joined the (ire. 
dans in the Ionian revolt; but were shamefully 
abandoned by the Samians, Lesbians, and others 
of their allies; so that they were again reduced 
under the yoke of the Persians, who treated them 
with the utmost severity. They continued sub- 
ject to them till the battle of Mycale, when they 
were restored to their ancient liberty ; which tlicy 
enjoyed till the downfal of the Persian empire 
when they became subject to the Macedonian 
princes. In the time of Vespasian, the island 
was reduced to the form of a Roman province • 
but the inhabitants were allowed to live accord- 
ing to their own laws, under the superintendence 
of a pra*tor. It is now sub ject to the Turks, and 
is called Scio. See that article, and Grk rcE, 

CUIO(X)CCA, strawberry-tree, in botany, a 
genus of the mouogynia order, and juMilandiia 
class of plants ; natural order forty-eighth, aij- 
gregatae : cor. funnel-shaped and equal ; the 
berry unilocular, dispermous, inferior. Specieu 
two, natives of West Indies. 

CRHONANTHLIS, the snow-drop, or fringe- 
tree, a genus of the moriogynia order, and di- 
andria class of plants ; natural order forly-fonrih 
sepiarim: cor. quadrifid, the segments veiv 
long : the fruit is a plum. The principal sperios 
is Virginica, common in Virginia and Soiiih 
Carolina, where it grows by the sides of rivulets 
It rises to ten feet; the leaves are as large as 
those of the laurel, but much thinner. The 
flowers come out in May, and are of a pure 
white; whence the name of snow-drop tree. 
They hang down in large branches, and are cut 
into narrow segments ; wltcnce its other nan o 
of fringe-tree. After the flowers are fallen off, 
the fruit appears, which grows to the size of a 
sloe, having a stone in the middle. Tlie jdants 
are propagated from seed sown in a hot bed, and 
kept in a stove. Some have been raised from 
layers ; but this method is very precarious, ana 
therefore the otlicris to bo preferred. The seeds 
must be procured from America, for they never 
come to perfection in Ibis country. 

CHIDNK, in fabulous bistory, the daugblcr 
of Da'dalion, of whom Apollo and Mcrciny be- 
came enamoured. After her eounnerce with the 
gods, she was changed by Juno into a hawk 

CIH'OPPINK, 71. s. From Span. A 

high shoe, formerly worn by ladies. 

Your ladyship is nearer heaven than when I 
you la.st, by the altitude of a chioppine. 

The woman was a giantess, anti yet walked aUvay^ 
in vhwppimis. ' Couflcif- 

CHIOZZA, or Chiocoia, a well built old 
towm of the Venetian states, situated on an 
island of the same name in* the Adriatic, not far 
from the mouth of the Brenta Nuovii, at the 
southern extremity of the Lagunes of Venice. 
Here are tliree churches and eiglit inonasteneN 
defended by a citadel, &c. It is buiit like V eiuce 
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on pi^es, and is the main safe-guard of that city, 
population 20,000: fourteen miles south of 
V'enioe. 

CliUN Cheap, Chipping, in the names of 
places, imply a market; from the Saxon cypoan 
;.eapan, to buy. 

CiiiVyV.a.hn.s. i Swed. kippa; Tent. 

CiiiVping, n. s. S kippen. Probably cor- 
rupted from chop. To cut into small pieces ; 
to diminish, by cutting away a little at a time. 

His mangled Mynuiduns, 
jjoselcss, handles#, hackt and chipt, came to him, 
(drying SJuikspeare, Troilus and Cratsida. 

To return to our statue in the block oP marble, wc 
sec it sometimes only begun to be chipped; some- 
times rough hewn, and just sketched into an human 
j5g,irc. Addison*s t^)ectatoT, 

Cucumbers do extremely aifoct moisture, and over- 
drink theinselveft, which chaff or chips forbiddeth. 

Bacon. 

The chipftings and filings of these jewels, could 
they be preserved, are of more value than the whole 
mass of ordinary autltors. Felton on the CluKsichs. 

Chipping Norton has a market founded by one 
^Tortoti. Gaxetteer, 

CHIP FPN HAM, a borough and market town 
of Wiltshire, seated on the Avon, it has a 
liiiinlsomc stone bridge, over the river, of six- 
teen arches ; and sends two members to parlia- 
ment. It was anciently a seat of King Alfred 
the (ireat, and was then one of the .strongest 
towns in the kingdom. It has a market on Sa- 
turday, and four fairs. It ettrries on a manufac- 
ture of superfine woollen cloth, and lies twenty- 
oru! miles cast of Bristol, and nindy-three west 
of London. 

Cllll’PEWAYS, or Cukpeways, an Indian 
tribe in North America, who hunt on grounds 
surrounding the Sandy l.,ake, Leech Lake, Rainy 
Lake, Red Lake, Lake Winnipic, Otter Tail lake, 
the head of the Red River, and the Mississippi. 
Somu of them are also found along the north 
side of Lakes Ontario and Eric, the sides of 
Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Superior, &c. 
They are .said to lie much attached to spirituous 
li<luors, and to be almost at continual war with 
tile Sioux, the most powerful native tribe 
of this continent ; they would have been long 
•■'go rlispersed, but the nature of tlie country ex- 
cliules tlie possibility of an attack on horseback, 
a mode of warfare peculiar to the Sioux, and 
that by which they are so formidable to the other 
tribes. Their numbers amounted lately to 
11,177, of which 2049 are warriors. In 1795 
they made a formal peace with the United 
States. 

Ciiippeway River, a river of Louisiana, 
which is tributary to the Mississippi, at its junc- 
tion with wdiich it is about half a mile wide. 
It communicates through the Montreal river wiili 
hake Superior, and on its banks are found im- 
mense herds of elks and bufi'aloes- 

P'liippEWAY, or Ciiepewyan Port, a strong 
po'^t of the north-west company, situated on the 
of the Hills. Here Mackenzie embarked 
for tlie Frozen Ocean in 1789. 

^ CiiipriNo, the flying off of small pieces, or 
i>’i.aking at the edges, of porcelain, stone, or 


carthern-waro ; an accident common in these 
manufactures. Our earthen-wares are parti- 
cularly subject to it, and are spoiled by it before 
any other flaw appears in them. Our stone 
wares escape it better; but not so well as the 
porcelain of ('hina, which i.s loss subject to it 
than any other manufacture in the world. The 
method by which the Chinese defend their wares 
from this accident, is this:— they carefully burn 
some small bamboo canes to a charcoal, which 
is very light, and very black ; this they reduce to 
a fine powder, and then mix it into a thin paste, 
with some of the varnish they use for their ware ; 
they next take the vessels when dried, and not 
yet baked, to the wheel ; and turning them softly 
round, they, with a pencil dipt into this paste, 
cover the whole circumference with a tliin coat 
of it ; after this, the vessel is again dried ; ami 
the border made with this paste appears of a 
pale grayish color when it is thoroughly dry. 
They work on it afterwards in the common way, 
covering both this edge and the rest of the ves- 
sel with the common varnish. When the whole 
is baked on, the color given by the ashes disap- 
pears, and the edges are as white as any other 
part ; only when the baking has not been suffi- 
cient, or the edges have not been covered with 
the second varnishing, we sometimes find a dusky 
edge, as in some of the ordinary thick tca-cups. 
It might be a great advantage to our English 
manufacturers to attempt something of this kind. 
The willow makes a very light and black cliar- 
coal ; but the elder, though sehlom used, greatly 
exceeds it. The young green shoots of this 
shrub, which are almost all pith, make the lightest 
and the blackest of all cliarcoal; this readily 
mixes with any liquid, and might be evisily used 
in the same way that the ("hinesc use the char- 
coal of the bamlioo cane, which is a light hollow 
vegetable, more resembling the elder shoots than 
any other English plant. The fixed salt and oil 
contained in this charcoal penetrates the yet raw 
edges of the ware, and gives them in the subse- 
quent baking a somewhat different degree of vi- 
trification from the other parts of the vessel ; 
which, though, if given to the whole, it might 
take off from the true semi-vitrified state of that 
ware, yet at tlie edges is not to be regarded, and 
only serves to defend them from common acci- 
dents, and keep them entire. The (’hinese use 
two cautions in this application : the first in the 
preparation, the second in the laying it on. Tliey 

H are the bamboo canes for burning into char- 
^ by peeling off the rind. This might easily 
be done with our elder shoots, which are so suc- 
culent, that the bark strips off w ith a touch. The 
Chinese say, that if thAi is not done with their 
bamboo, the edges touched with the paste will 
burst in the baking. This does not seem indeed 
very probable ; but the charcoal will certainly 
be lighter made from the peeled sticks, and this 
is a known rulvuntage. The other caution is 
never to touch the vessel with hands that have 
any greasy or fat .substance about them; for if 
this is done, tliey always find the vessel crack in 
that place. 

CIIK^IJITOS, a tribe of native Indians, in 
Bern, on tlu? west of the province of Santa Crux 
dr la Sicrni. Tlicy inliabit a iorcsl and un- 
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healthy country, extending from hit. 16“ to 20“ 
south. The inhabitants, after several vain attempts 
to subdue then by arms^ were induced in the mid- 
dle of the last century by the persuasions of the 
Jesuits, to submit to the restraints and usages of 
civilised society, and the country was divided 
into settlements, which they maintained until the 
year 1767. Hunting, fishing, and gathering wild 
honey and bees' wax, together with a small manu- 
facture of cotton, constitute the principal occu- 
pations of these tribes, whose trade with other 
countries is said to ho still conducted through 
the medium of their catliolic curates. A red and 
very venomous spider abounds bere. 

ClHIlA'GllU'Ar.,, From Lat. c/nVe^m. 

Having tlui gout in the hand ; subject to the gout 
in tlie hand. 

Chira/jrical persons do suffer in the finger as well as 
1 the rest, and sometimes tirst of all. 

JiroivTU’^s Vulgar Krrours. 
CHIRIQUI, or Ciiiaioi ita, a town of 
Mexico, in the province of \ eragua, on the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean, with a hat hour about three 
miles from the sea, and eight miles from the 
town. It is thirty leagues west of St. .lago. 

ClHROOllAPH, an ancient died, which, 
requiring a counterpart, was engrossed twice on 
the same piece of parchment, counterwise ; leav- 
ing a space between, wherein was written chiro- 
graph ; through the inidille whereof the irarch- 
inont was cut, sometimes straight, sometinu's 
iudcntedly ; and a moiety given to e;u:h of the 
parties. This was afterwards called dividend:!, 
and charta? (livis;e; and was llu; s.mu! with i\hat 
we now call charter-jiarty. See CnAii'n:ii- 
rAiii Y. The first use of these chirographs in 
Hiilain was in the time of Henry 111. Chiro- 
gr:iph was also anciently used I’or a fine : and 
the manner of (‘iigrossing the liiii's, and cutting 
the parchment in two pieces, is .still retained in 
the chirographer’s ollice. 

ClHRO'ORAPHFdl, w. s. ^ Xtip the hand, 
(’iiiuo'ciiAiniisT, M. $. ^-and ypa(*uo to 

( 'nino'ouAiMiY, n. A-, write, lie that 

exercises or professes the art or business of writ- 
ing. 

Thus passi'lli it from this tifficc tn thv, chirographer^a, 
to be enii,rossod. I}(uum*H OJ/icr. nf Alitnation. 

CiiiRooRAiMiKR OF FiNKS,. au otlicer in the 
Common Pleas, who engrosses fines acknow- 
ledged in lliat court, into a pe rpetual record, 
(after they have been examined, and passed by 
ther officers), and writes and deli\(‘rs tbe inden- 
tures thereof to the parly. He makes two in- 
dentures ; one for the buyer, tlie other for the 
.seller ; and a third indented piece, containing 
tlie ettfcct of the fine, and called the foot of the 
fine ; and delivers it to the enstos lireviiiin. This 
officer, or Ids deputy, proelaiins uii fines in court 
every term, and indorses the jiroclamations on 
tlie back side of the foot ; keeiiing the writ of 
covenant, and the note of the fine. 

ClH'RdMANC V, M . } Xnp the hand, 
CiiPromanx’ER, M. .?. ji and pavriQ a pro- 
phet. The art of foretelling the events of life, 
by inspecting the liand. 

Chiromamg hath these aphorisms^to foretell mclan- 
rheiy The Saturnine line going from the 


rascetta through live hand, to Saturn’s mount, and 
there inters<M:ted by certain little lines, argufw mda 
choly; so if the vital and natural maU In acme 
angle. Burton^s Anatomy of MelancMy, 

There is not much considerable in that doctrine o<‘ 
chUromanci/, that spots in the top of tho nails do si'l 
iiify things past ; in tho middle, things present ; and 
at the bottom, events to coint; * 

Brownc*s Vdgnr Errourt 

Tnc middle sort, who have not much to spare. 

To efuromaneem* cheaper art repair. 

Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more 
Bryden’s Juvenal. 

Chiromancy. See Divination. 

CHIRON, the sou of Saturn and Pliillyni 
styled by Plutarch, in his Dialogue on Music’ 
The Wise ('entaur. Sir Isaac Newton places 
his birth in the first age after Deucalion’s deluge. 
He is said to have been born in Thessaly amoria 
the Centaurs, who were the first Greeks that had 
acquired the art of breaking and riding horses; 
ami Wits represented by the ancients as one of 
the first iiiveiitor.s of medicine, botany, and sur- 
gery. He inliabited a grotto at the foot of 
Mount I'elion, which, from his great fame, be- 
came tlie most freipientcd sclmo. throughout 
( jrei'cc. Almost all the heroes of his lime were 
j)roiul of receiving his instructions. It is pre- 
teiulc'd that Raeclnis was the favorite scholar of 
the Centaur; of whom he learned the revels, 
orgies, bacchanalia, and other ceremonies of liis 
worship. Ikit among all the heroes who have 
been his ilisciples, no one rellccted so much ho- 
nor u]M.)n him as Achilles, whose renown he in 
some measure .shared. Apollodoriis tells us, 
lluit he taiiuht him music, as a bridle to the irn- 
pfluosiiy of his temper. One of the best re- 
mains of antique painting now existing, is a 
picture dug out of llio ruins of Hercnhuieuiii, in 
which Chiron is leaching young Achilles to play 
on the lyre. The death of this jihilo.sophic riui- 
siciaii was oi'casioned by an accidental wound in 
the knee with a poisoned arrow, shot by his 
scholar Heianiles at another. He was placed by 
Miisveiis among the constellations, in gratitude 
for the great services wliich he liad rendered the 
people of Greece. 

CHIIUjNIA, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, and pentandria class of plants; 
natural order, twentieth, rotaceie : cor. wheel- 
shaped : iTST. declining downwards: stam. 
[dacotl in the tube of the corolla: amh. in their 
last stage spiral : seed-case bilocular. There 
are eighteen .specie.s, of which the most remark- 
able is the C. frutescens, a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The root is fibrous, and spreads 
near the surface of the ground. The stalks 
round, and soinewliat ligneous, but of a very 
soft texture. They rise from two to tliree feet 
high. 

(.! HI ROT HRS I A, from hand, and 

riOjiph to Idy, the imposition of hands in con- 
ferring priestly orders. 

CH I ROTON [A, or ChirotOny, from xttp and 
Ttivwj to stretch forth, in antiquity, the stretching 
forth, or holding up of hands, in electing ma- 
gistrates, &c. This custom was first establi.shed 
in Greece; ajs appears from an oration ol De- 
mosthenes against Ncicra, and that of Aiscliines 
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acfftinst Ctesiphon : thence it passed to the llo- 
inaiis ; and from profane authors it passed to ec- 
clesiastical ones. 

) Perhaps contracted 
CHi'ftPEa, n. s. J from cheer up. The 

patch have circken. To make a cheerful noise, 
birds when they call without singing; to 
make cheerful ; the voice of birds or insects. 
Tlie audible expression of haj)piness from the 
various species of the feathered tribes of crea- 
tion. 

This frcTft ariseth up full curtisly, 

And her tMubraceth in his arines narwc, 

And kisseth her swete : and chirketh as a sparrow 
\Vilh his lippes. Chaucer. 

She chirping ran, he peeping flew away. 

Till hard by them both he and .she did stay. 

Sidney. 

Came he right now to sing a raven’s noli: ; 

And thinks he that the chirping of a wre-n 
Can chase away the first conceived sound? 

S/iakspeure. 

No chirping lark tlic welkin sheen invokes. 

Guy's Pastorals. 

Sir Ealaain now, he lives like other folks ; 

He takes his chirping pint, and tTacks his jokes. 

Pope. 

Winds over us whi'sptuvul, flocks Uy tis did bleat, 
XnAchirj) went the grasshopper under our feet. 

Spectator. 

The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around. 

Thomsons Spring. 

To CIlTllRl'’, V. n. Sax. c&ojmn. See 
CiMiiiMF. To COO as a pigeon. 

(Rll'JlUIK.i hrON, At. .s. A Xtipocpyot:, from 
Cii[Ri!'n.r.r,RY, 7t. .S'. f Xf'p hauti, and 
Chiru'roical, Au//. IfpyojA work. One 

(.’inRu'uGicK, adj. ^ tiiat ciin-s ailments, 

not by intertial medicines, but outward applica- 
tions. Jl is now generally pronounced, and as 
generally written, surgeon. 'I'lie art of curing 
by external applications. This is called sur- 
gery. Manual in general, consisting in opma- 
tions of tlie hand. This sense, though the first 
. according to etymology, is now scarce found. 
Gynecia liaving .skill in chtrurgery , an art in those 
days much eslecune.d. Sidiwg. 

The chirurgical or manual part doth refer to tlie. 
making insiruments, and exercising particular experi- 
’oents. Wilkins. 

When a man's wounds cease to smart, only because 
be has lost his feeling, they are. ne.vertheless mortal, 
for his not seeing his need of a chimrgeon 

South's Sermons. 

ClIT'SEL, r.«. 8t,A^. .S'. Span, .sinetl; Pr. ct- 
cisellc ; I/.it. sci/ttifi, A carpenter’s paving 
tool. To chisel, is to cut or j)are with the in- 
strument. 

What fine chisel 

^ould ever yet cut breath ? TiCt no man luork me, 

I' or I will kiss her. Shakspearc. 

Imperfect Rhape.s : in inarhlo such are seen. 
When the rude chisel does tln^ man begin. 

P. yden. 

CHiRunoEON. See Surgeon. 

'^uisi'.Ls, or Chissels, rutting instruments, 
hiuch Ubod by carpentcis and joiners, and in 
^rving silver work, such a.s buckles, spoons, &.c. 
-there are chisels of different kinds ; thougii tlieir 


chief difference lies in their different size andb 
strength, as being all made of steel well sharpened 
and tempered ; but they have different names, 
according to the different uses to which they are 
applied. The chisels used in carpentry and 
joinery are, 1. The former; which is used first 
of all, just after the work is scribed. 2. The 
paring chisel ; which has a fine smooth edge, -.ind 
IS used to pare off’ or smooth the irregularities 
which the former tnakes. This is not struck with 
a mallet as the former is, but is pressed down by 
the workman. 3. The skew-former, is used for 
cleansing acute angles with the point or corner 
of its narrow edge. 4. The mortise clii.sel is 
narrow, hut very tliick and strong, to endure hard 
blows, and it is cut to a very broad basil, lis 
use is to cut deep srpiare holes in the wood for 
morti.ses. 5. The gougi?, is a chisel with a round 
e»lge; one side wliereof serves to prepare the 
way for an angre, and the other to cut such woo I 
as is to be rounded, hollowed, &c. (3. Socket- 

chisels, are clii(?fly u.sed by carpenters, &e. have 
their slianks with a hollow socket at lop, to 
receive a strong wooden sprig, fitted into the n 
with a shoulder. These chisels are distinguisho'l, 
according to the breadth of the blade, into half-' 
inch cliisels, lliree-quarters of an incli chist l g 
&c. 7. T’he ripping chisel, is a socket-chisel of 

an inch broad, having a blunt edge with no 
basil. Its us(? is to rip or tear two pieces of wood 
asunder, by forcing in tlie blunt edge between 
them. 

ClllSllUr.L (I'dimind), a divine of some ce- 
lebrity in the last century, was horn at I'.yworrii, 
in lledfordshire, and educated at Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford. In 1(302 he producctl an elegant 
J.atiri poem, on tin; battle of J.a Hogue, and 
another, in 100 I, on the death of (jui'cn Mary. 
Having obtained a travelling fellowslnp, he, iu 
ItlOH, visited Turkey and tlie Levant; and settling 
at Smyrna, remained there for some years, as 
chaplain to (he Faiglisli fairtory. Tri 170.3 we find 
him again at home, publi.shing the Answer to 
Dodwcll’s Discourse on the Mortality of the 
Soul. He obtained the vicarage of Walthamstow 
ill 1708, and became iifterwards chaplain to the 
<|ueeii. His most important works are, Inscriptio 
Sigica Antiquissima, folio, 1721 ; A Dissertation 
on certain iMedals struck at Smyrna in honor of 
Physicians, whicli he added to Dr. Mead’s Ilar- 
vcian Oration, printed in 1724 ; and Antiquitales 
Asiatica* (’hri.stianam a}rain Antecedentes, &c. 
folio. His death took place in 1733. 

CIUSLF.Y 1 .AM), in agriculture, a .soil of a 
middle nature, between sandy and clayey land, 
with a large admixture of pebbles. 

CHISMK, a sea-])ort of Natolia, seated on t!ie^ 
strait lliat divides the continent from the Isle ol 
Scio. It was the ancient Cy.ssu.s, and famous 
for the victory obtained here by thi* Fomans over 
the fleet of Anliochus, A. A.(k l‘.U. It has beini 
no less distingui.shed in modern time.s Ijy the 
total destruction of the Turkish fle*'t, by the 
llussian.s, in 1770. It is forty miles west of 
Smyrna. 

CHISWICK, an extensive parish of Middlesex, 
comprising the hamlets Tnriiham (ireen, 
Strand on the Cieen, and l,ittle Sutton. It is 
priiicipallv notice .] for the bonutiful Roman villa 
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of the duke of Devonshire, built by the celebrated 
inigo Jones. The ascent to the house is by a 
noble double flight of steps, on one side of which 
is a statue of Palladio, and on tlie other that of 
Inigo Jones. The portico is supported by six 
fluted Corinthian pillars, with a pediment; and 
a dome at the top enlightens a beautiful octa- 
gonal saloon. Two wings have been added to 
the house from the designs of Mr. Wyatt, and 
fully remove the objection made by lord Ilervey, 
who said, ‘ This hou.se was too small to live in, 
and too large to liang to one’s watch.^ The 
gardens are laid out in the Italian style, atnd 
display all the beauties of modern planting. The 
churcli is a very old building; on the wall of 
the church-yard is the following curious in- 
scription : ‘ 'rhls wall was made at ye charges of 
ye right honourable and trulie pious Lorde 
Francis Uussel, diike of Iledford, out of true zeal 
and care for ye keeping of this church-yard, and 
ye wardrobe of God’s saints, whose bodies lay 
therein buried, from violating by swine and other 
profanation, so witnessetli William Walker, V. 
A. 1). 1623.’ In this cemetery is the tomb of 
Hogarth,’ bearing the following epitaph, by 
Garrick ; — 

* Farewell, great painter of mankind. 

Who reach’d the noblest point of art ; 

Whose pictured morals charm the mind. 

And through the eye correct the heart ! 

If genius lire thee, reader, stay ; 

If nature move thee, drop a tear j 
If neither touch thee, turn away : 

For Hogarth’s honour’d dust lii's hen*.’ 

It is four miles and a half west of London, and 
had the mingled cares and honors of giving birth 
to the present work. 

CHIT, V. n. & n. A*. 2 According to Dr. 

CiiFity, adj. 5 llickcs, from kind^ 

Germ, child , perhaps from Span. cAico, little. 

A child ; a baby. Generally used of young 
persons in contempt. Chitty is babyish, like a 
babyjir 

These will appear such rhifs in story, 

’Twill turn all politicks t<» jest. Dryden. 

The shoot of corn from the end of the grain. 
A cant term with malstcrs. 

Barley, couched four days, will begin to show the 
chit or sprit at tho root-end. Murtimer^a Htishundry^ 

A freckle; from chick-peas. In this sense it 
is seldom used. The verb is used only in the 
sense of sprouting and shooting at the cud of the 
grain. It is not legitimate. 

I have known barley chit in seven hours after it h.ad 
been thrown forth. Mortimer’s Hmbutulry. 

CHITCHAT, n. s. Corrupted by reduplica- 
tiou from chat, says Johnson ; hut it is probably 
from chit and chat, the talk of a chit, of a baby. 
Prattle; idle prate; idle talk. A word only 
used in ludicrous conversation. 

I am a member of a f.emalo society, who call onr- 
selves tho chitchat club. Spectator, 

CHITON, from vlrov, a coat of mail, in 
zoology, a genus of the order of vermes testacea*. 
The shell is plated, and consists of many valves, 
lying upon each other transversely : the inhabitant 
is a species cf doris. They i»re common on the 


shores of Scarborough, Aberdeen, and LojK 
broom. 

CHlT()m%,or CiiETORE, a town qipd distric 
of the province of Ajimere, Ilindostati, subject t 
tlie ancient family of the ranah of Odeypore. h 
is bounded on the north by Me war, on the eas 
by Ilarrowly, on the south by Jalore, and on th( 
west by Sarowy, and situated about the twenty 
fifth degree of northern latitude, and between tlii 
seventy-fourth and seventy-fifth degrees of oasteni 
longitude. The capital is a place of great na- 
tural strength. The Mahommedans posses.scrj 
themselves of it in 1303, during the reign of AHa 
and Deeu, the scourge of the Hindoos. In 1507 
it was taken by the sultan Acber, and once more 
subdued and plundered by Azim Ushaun, son of 
Aurengzebe, in 1680. It was taken in 1790 by 
Madajee Sindia, from Bheeni Singh, a rebellious 
subject of the Odeypore rajahs, to whom it was 
restored ; and the family now nominally hold it 
but with little real power. ’ 

CHITPORE, the name of two towns of Ilin- 
doslan, in the province of Gujerat ; one belomnnf^ 
to an independent chief, and situated ainonrr 
mountains, in long. 70'^ 47' E., lat. 21*^ 20' N.^ 
the other a largo and flourishing place, belon!.jin ’ 
to the Mahrattas, and celebrated for its minm- 
facture of very superior chintzes. It stands m 
the south bunk of the Sursutty river, in lat 
23® 45' N., long. 73® 3' 

CIIITRO, a town of European Turkey, sealed 
on the bay of Salonichi, in Macedonia, when? 
the mother, wife, and son of Alexander the 
Great were murdered by Cassander. Near this 
town Perseus, the last king of Macedon, was 
defeated by flte Romans. Long. 22® 35' I',., lat. 
40'^ 20' N. 

CHITTAGONG, a large district in the soath- 
east exremity of Bengal. The inhabitants may 
be comprised under two classes ; the Choonieas, 
and tlie Kookies or Lunctas ; the former are a 
civilised people, under a rajah, who pays an 
annual tribute to government; but the others 
are a wild, iincultivated race, of a dark com- 
plexion, and low stature, having broad faces, 
flat noses, and small eyes, like the Tartars, or 
Chinese. Their only occupations arc hutitlnu^ 
and war, in which they prefer surprise to open 
combat, marching in the night, and coiicealin; 
themselves all day, so that some have entertained 
the idea, that they always lived in trees. W lien 
they succeed in taking any of their enemies 
villages, they put to death the males, and cany 
away the women and children for slaves. They am 
so revengeful, and so invariably require blood 
for blood, that if even a tiger kills one of them 
the whole tribe is in arms, and they never rest 
till they have slain him and roasted and eaten 
his flesh. The flesh of the elephant they consider 
a great dainty. The men are generally naked; 
the women have a petticoat of their own 
facture round their loins, reaching to the middle 
of the thigh; but both sexes occasionally 
large sheet to protect them from the cold. 
usual arms are bows and arroves, spears, clubs, ana 
a sort of sword, which serves also for ’ 

and they have shields made of the skin of t e 
gyals, a kind of wild bull, but they have a grea 
dreafl of lire-arms. Their houses are bu»lt 0 1 
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the tops of high hills, upon platforms of bamboo 
or timber, six feet or more from the ground, and 
J^re entered by ladders, or by a slick, with 
notches cut in it to receive the naked foot, and 
their goats and poultry lie underneath: They 
dig their ground, and plant their seed with a 
sharp stick. The productions of their country 
are rice, in great variety, Indian corn, a number 
of esculent roots, and a little tobacco. Salt 
diey obtain from the Choomcas, in exchange for 
ivory, wax, and honey. Tlieir domestic animals 
consist of ^als, goats, hogs, dogs, and fowls ; 
like the Birmans, they have no sheep. The 
<ryal is like the buffalo in shape, but much less 
iti size, and its color is brown. The Rookies 
liave but one wife, but concubinage prevails to 
a great extent ; their marriages are attended with 
feasting and drinking an intoxicating liquor 
distilled from rice, by means of two earthen 
j)Ots and a bamboo. The bodies of persons 
dying are laid on a stage, and guarded till a 
certain day in the year, when they arc taken 
down and burned on one funeral pile. They 
have some rude ideas of God, and of a future 
state of rewards and punishments, and worship 
an image of their mediator, called Sheem Sauk, 
(probably Boodh, who is sc.nctimes called 
Sauki), before which they place the heads of the 
.slain, when they return from battle, 'fhey have 
tio priests, but the master of every family in- 
.structs his children in his own way. Their lan- 
guage is similar to the Miigg or Arracan, and 
tribes of them are found in Ava and Cassay. 
See Hen GAL, vol. iv. p. 24. 

CIIITTKNDKN, a county in the stale of V'er- 
iiiont, bounded on the north by (.'anada, on the 
south by Addison county, on the east Viy Orange, 
.'iiiil on the west by l.ake Cliarnplain, which sejia- 
rates it from New York. It is fifty-nine miles 
long and fifty-seven broad. On Lake Gliainplain 
It is fertile, but in the east it is mountainous. It 
is divided into forty-four townships, and watered 
by the Lamoille, iVlieliiscoui, and Onion rivers. 
Iturhriglon is the chief town. 

ClllTTIiNI, in ancient geograjihy, according 
to La (den;, Galmet, ami others, was the same 
with Macedonia, ])eopled l^y Kittim, tiui son of 
Javan, the gramlsoii of Noah. See Kittim. 

CllITTLKDllOOt.J, a town and fortress in 
llimlostaii, the chief place of a district belonging 
to the rajah of Mysore. It is built upon a rock, 
i'tul so surrounded with fortifications, that it is 
thought by the natives to be impregnable. In 
1^70 Hyder Ali besieged it, but without success, 
until three years afterwards, when he took it by 
beaeliery, iiaving bribed those of the garrison 
that were Maliommedaus to deliver it up. At 
lippoo’s death it fell into the hands of tlu! Brilisli, 
iViiQ o'ave it to the above mentioned rajah. The 
plain in its vicinity consists of a black soil, and 
is about ten miles in extent. Deep wells must 
ledug to get water, which is of a bud quality; 
It therefore produces little rice. The whole sni 
^ouiuling country is unhealthy, as is the ca.se, the 
natives say, wherever the black soil prevails. At 
the conclusion of the last Mysore war Cluttlc- 
uoog was almost depopulated. Its latitude is 
|4>out 140 N., and longitude 76® 50' 1'.., being 
^tboiit 115 miles north-west of Seriugapatoin. 


CIIITTOR, a town and fortress, ine residence 
of a British judge and collector, in the south of 
India, eighty miles east of Madras. It was the 
capital of Tahir Khan’s dominiuns, and well 
fortified, but taken in the year 1780 by Ilyder 
Ali, and retaken the following year by Sir l^yre 
Coote. The garrison has long been withdrawn, 
and the place is not now considered strong. 

CIll'VALRY, n. ) Vv. chevalerk; Ttal. 

Ciii'vALROUS, adj, 5 cavallerifiy from cfmvalj a 
horse, as eqiics in Latin. Knighthood ; exploit ; 
adventure; a military dignity; warlike; ad- 
venturous; daring; noble; qualities arising 
out of courage and danger ; magnanimity and 
temptation. Generosity, honor, gallantry, con- 
tempt of death ; devotion to cliasto love and 
honorable arms. This is the poetry of the 
thing. Its reality does not read so well in his- 
tory. As a term in law, it is thus e.xplained by 
Cowell : — ‘ Servitium militare, of the French 
chevalier ; a tenure of land by knight’s service. 
There is no hind but is holdcii mediately or im- 
mediately of the crown, by some service or 
other ; and therefore are all our freeholds, that 
are to us and our lieirs, called feuda, fees, as 
proceeding from the benefit of the king. As tlie 
king gave to the nobles large possessions for this 
or that rent and service, so they p^ircelled out 
their lands, so received for rents and services, as 
they thought good ; and those services are by 
Littleton divided into chivalry and soccago. The 
one is martial and military; the other clownish 
and rustic. Chivalry, therefore, is a tenure of 
service, whereby the tenant is bound to perform 
some noble or military otHec unto his lord; and 
is of two sorts ; either regal, that is, such as may 
hold only of the king, or such as may also hold 
of a common person as well as of tlie king. That 
which may hold only of the king, is properly 
called sergeantry ; and is again divided into 
grand or petit, i. e. great or small. Chivalry 
that may hold of a common person, as well as of 
the king, is called scutaginin.’ 

This knight •w.is roiiicn, al newly 
Fro tourneying there faste by, 

Wheni ho levd done grele. chivalnf 
Through his vertuc and his nuiisfrie ; 

And for the love of his leininan 
He costc down many a doughty man. 

Chuticer's Rmnaunt nf the Ruse 
Tanjuiiiius! that art a kinges hoy re. 

And shouldesl, as by linage and by right. 

Done as a lorde and as a very knight ; 

Why hast thou done despite to chivalr// ? 

Why liasi thou done thy lady vilanit: i 
Alas of thee this was a vilianous dede. 

• hi. Liytiiilc. Lei-rrce. 

O goodly golden chaync, Avlurrewith 
'J'lie vorlues linked arc in lovely wi/te ; 

And nohle. nilndes of yore ullyed were 
In brave poiu-suit of chcvulrovs ernpri/e. 

The roiall virgin wliiclv heheld from farre. 

In pensive plight ami sad perplexitie. 

The whole alchievemeul of this dcmblful warre. 
Came running fast to greet bis victorie 
Willi sober gladiu'sse and myhl inodestic ; 

And, willi sweet ioyous clieare, him ihiis hespakc : 
Fayrc hrauncli of noblesse, ilower of chemlriel 
That with your worth Lite world amazed make. 

How .shall I quite the payncs ye suffer for iny sake'. 

iiL 
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Thou hast slain 

The flower of Europe for his chivaity, 

: \ Shaktpeure. 

" t may speak it to my shame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry. Id, 

A wight he was, whose very sight would 
Tntitle him niirrour of knighthood ; 

That never bowed his stubborn knee 
To any thini; but chivalry. Butler, 

Solemnly he swore. 

That, by the faith which knights to knighthood bore. 
And whatever else to chivalry belongs. 

He wouid not ccaso till he revenged their wrongs. 

Dry den. 

Behold the hall whore chiefs were late convened ! 
Oh ! dome <lisplpasing unto British eye ! 

With diadem hight foolscap, lol a fiend 
A little lirnd that scoffs incessantly. 

There sits in parchimmt robe arrayed, and by 
His si<l(‘ is hung a seal and sable scroll. 

Where blazoned glare names known io chivalry. 

And sumlry signatures adorn the roll. 

Whereat the urchin points, and laughs with all his 
soul. Byron. 

Chivalry, Vr. chevalirr^h a term not merely 
synonymous with the modern word cavalry, and 
expressive of it, as our best poets have used 
it to signify a body of horse soldiers ; hut is 
descriptivtJ of :i ])(:culi:ir t;l:iss of ptrrsons nnd 
customs of th(^ initidle ages, tluit I'orrn a conncct- 
ino- link between tiie ancient and modern modes 
of warfare, as well as between the manners of the 
upper ehisses, and indeed the whole frame-work 
of ])olished society in former and ]nesent limes. 

'I'he use of the horse in military expeditions 
formed an obvious and important ‘ground of dis- 
tinction between soldieis, at an early period. To 
procure and maintain that ?l<^hl(^ animal; to 
equip and to manage him, have been inqmrtant 
military objeets from the earliest wars of the 
Asiatic monarchies. In ancient (J recce and 
Home the horse fiTrTroOe/iOi: V.kto^, and cqnites), 
always therefore was held in a superior deg;ree 
of estimation to tlie foot soldier; and theequites 
was for a long time the only regular body of 
cavalry, who occuy)ied a sort of middle rank, we 
know, at Home, between the senators and the 
plebeians. We iind traces of this distinction 
even amongst the most barbarous tribes. To use 
weapons on horseback was the most important 
application of muscular stremgth, and manly 
vigor; atul very sin-gularly, according to Taci- 
tus, was this su]>eriority connected among tiie 
ancient G(‘fmans with a peculiar degree of res- 
pect forw’oraen, and enthusiastic devotion to the 
service of the unmarried fair. Thus, in his De 
Moribus fiermanorum, may be trac.ed the ruili-^ 
ments of the most refined chivalry of the middle 
ages. The women of these tribes, long before 
their incorporation into the empire, and contrary^ 
to what we find among itiosf other rude natiQn9, 
were always treated with a high degree of venc^- 
ration. They did not vie with the men in deeds 
of valor, but they animated them to the com- 
bat ; and virgins especially were considered as 
endowed with prophetic powers, capable of fore- 
seeing future events, and of influencing the will 
of their deities. Hence, though domestic duties 
were their peculiar province, yet they wereliever 
harshly treated, nor degraded to anything like 
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the slavery of the east. There appears indeed 
striking analogy between their condition and 
of the Spartan women, excgpt that,^tl^ treatment 
of the former was perhaps the most honorabl ^ 
When those nations sallied forth from thd 
deserts and forests, finally to overwhelm thJi^ 
conquerors, the change which took place in thei[ 
manners was not more remarkable than advan- 
tageous. The great outline might still remain' 
the leading features of the barbarian charactej 
were not soon effaced, but they were speedily 
modified by their mixing among a more polishod 
people, becoming acquainted with the luxuries 
of life, and acquiring extensive power and pro- 
perty. They aspired after more refined pleasures 
and more splendid amusements, than liad before 
satisfied them : the equestrian was distinguished 
by peculiar honors; and cveiy leading warrior 
became more cultivated and more humane. The 
influence of Christianity too, which, thou-h 
grossly corrupted, was still favorable to the 
social happiness of mankind, concurred to 
polish their manners, and exalt their cliaruoier. 
lienee, in the close of the tenth, and in the he- 
ginniiig of the eleventh century, we find ihi; 
dignity of knighthood an object of general am- 
bition ; and its chief characteristics from iiu 
first were a romantic gallantry, ]n ty, and Im- 
manily. At the court of every prince, count, or 
baron, jousts and tournaments becainellic favor- 
ite amusement : and skill in arms, devotion to 
tile fair sex, and generous courtesy, were at one. 
cultivated. About ibis period began the i-ni- 
.sadcs; and these, to which alone some havi 
reierrcil the origin of chivalry, though they ami 1 
not give rise to wdiat was already in existciuc. 
yet moulded the form, and directed the spirit r.;’ 
the institution in such a rnaniier as to raise itli\ 


a rapid progress from infancy, as it were, to fi.li 
vigor and maturity. Its character, thus fully 
formed, is well de-scribed by (iibbon : — Belwi ii 
the a‘ge of C'harlema‘gne and that of the crusasli 
a revolution had taken place among the Spaniard', 
the Normans, and the Trench, which was grailu- 
ally extended to the rest of I’.uroj^e. 1'lie sfr- 
vice of the infantry was degraded to the pleina.m,'; 
the cavalry formed the strength of the atnii s. 
and the honorable nuiiie of miles, or soldier, w i' 


confined to the gentlemen who served on Iioim- 
hack, Jind were invested with the eharaeter ( t 
knighthood. The dukes and counts, wlio liau 
usurped tlic rigJjts of sovereignly, divided the 
])rovinccs among their faithful barons : tlie 
barons distributed among their vassals, the fu i>, 
or benefices of their jurisdiction ; and these 
tary tenants, the peers of each other ati<l of ilH ir 
lord, composed the noble, or equestrian order, 
which disdained to conceive the peasant or 
burgher as of tlie saine .species with themselves. 
The dignity of their birth was preserved by pi'^ 
and equal alliances; their sons alone, who 
produce four quarters or lines of ancestry, wit i* 
out spot or reproach, might legally pretend o 
the honor of knighthood ; but a valiant pleheian 
was sometime.s enriched 'and ennobled by 
sword, and became the father of a new race, 
single knight could impart, according to nis 
judgment, the character which he Tcceived, am 
the warlike sovereigns of Europe derived nio 
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glory this personal distinction than from 
the lustre of their diadem. This ceremony was 
in its origin simple and profane; the candidate, 
after some previous trial, was invested with his 
sword and spurs; and his cheek or shoulder 
was touched with a slight blow, as an emblem 
of the last affront which it was lawful for him to 
endure. But superstition mingled in every pub- 
lic and private action of life ; in the holy wars, 
it sanctified the profession of arms, and the 
order of chivalry was assimilated in its rights 
and privileges to the sacred orders of priesthood. 
The oath and white garment of the novice, were 
an indecent copy of the regeneration of baptism; 
his sword, which he offered on the altar, was 
blessed by the ministers of religion ; his solemn 
reception was preceded by fasts and vigils ; and 
he was created a knight in the name of God, of 
St. George, and of St. Michael the archangel. 
He swore to accomplish the duties of his pro- 
fession : and education, example, and the public 
opinion, were the inviolable guardians of his 
oath. As the .champion of God and the ladies, 
he devoted himself to speak the truth ; to main- 
tain the right ; to protect the distressed ; to 
practise courtesy, a virtue less familiar to the 
ancients; to pursue the infideis; to despise the 
allurements of ease and safety; and to vindicate 
in every perilous adventure the honor of his cha- 
racter. The abuse of the same spirit provoked 
the illiterate knight to disdain the arts of industry 
and peace ; to esteem himself the sole judge and 
avenger of his own injuries ; and proudly to 
neglect the laws of civil society and military dis- 
cipline. Yet the benefits of iliis institution, to 
refine the temper of barbarians, and to infuse 
some principles of faith, justice, and humanity, 
were strongly ftdl, and have been often observed. 
The asperity of national prejudice was softened ; 
and the community of religion and arms spread 
a similar color and generous emulation over the 
face of Christendom. Abroad, in enterprise and 
pilgrimage; at home, in martial exercise, the 
warriors of every country were perpetually asso- 
ciated ; and impartial taste must prefer a Gothic 
tournament to the Olympic games of classic 
antiquity. Instead of the naked spectacles which 
corrupted the manners of the (Greeks, and 
banished fro n the stadium the virgins and ma- 
trons, the pompous decoration of the lists was 
crowned with the presence of chaste and high- 
born beauty, from whose 'hands the conqueror 
received the prize of his dexterity and courage. 
The skill and strength that were exerted in 
wrestling and boxing, bear a distant and doubt- 
ful relation to the merit of a soldier, but the 
tournaments, as they were invented in France, 
and eagerly adopted both in the east and west,, 
presented a lively image of the business of tha^. 
held. The single combats, the general skirmish,^ 
the defence of a pass or castle, were rehearsed 
as in actual service; and the contest, both in real 
ttnd mimic war, was decided by the superior 
management of the horsf; and lance. The lance 
the proper and peculiar weapon of the 
j^tught : his horse was of large and !:eavy breed* 
“ttt il.is charger, till he was roused by the ap- 
proaching danger, was usually led by an attend- 
and he quietly rode a pad or palfrey, of a 
VoL V. 
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more easy pace. His helmet and sword, his 
greaves ^.nd buckler, it would be superfluous to 
describe ; but I may remark, that, at the period 
of the crusades, the armor was less ponoerous 
than in later times; and that, instead of a massy 
cuirass, his breast was defended by an hauberk, 
or coat of mail. When their long lances were 
fixed in the rest, the warriors furiously spurred 
their horses against the foe; and the light cavalry 
of the Turks and Arabs could seldom stand 
against the direct and impetuous weight of their 
charge. Each knight was attended to the field 
by his faithful squire, a youth of equal birth and 
similar hopes ; he was followed by hb archers 
and men at arms; and four, five, or six soldiers 
were computed as the furniture of a complete 
lance. In tlie expeditions to the neighbouring 
kingdoms, or the Holy Land, the duties of the 
feudal tenure no longer suhsi.sted ; the voluntary 
service of the kniglits and their followers was 
either prompted by zeal or attachment, or pur- 
cha.sed with rewards and promises; and the 
numbers of each squadron were measured by the 
power, the wealth, and the fame of each inde- 
pendent chieftain. They were distinguished by 
nis banner, his armorial coat, and his cry of war ; 
and the most ancient families of Europe must 
seek in these achievements the origin and proof 
of their nobility. 

Dr. Robertson eulogises the spirit of chivalry 
in a similar manner, and traces it to a later 
pariod. It arose, he says, naturally from the 
state of society at that period, and had a very 
serious influence in refining the manners of the 
European nations. The feudal state was a state 
of almost perpetual war, rapine and .anarchy; 
during which the weak and unarmed were ex- 
posed to insults or injuries. The power of tin* 
sovereign was too limited to prevent these wrongs, 
and the administration of justice too feeble to 
redress them. The ino.st eftectual protection 
against violence and oppression was often found 
to be that which the valor and generosity of 
private persons afforded. Tlie sami; spirit of 
enterprise which had prompted so many gentle- 
men to take arms in defence of the oppressed 
pilgrims in Palestine, incited others to declan; 
thcm.selves the patrons and avengers of injured 
innocence at home. NVhen the final reduction 
of the holy land under the dominion of infidels 
put an end to these foreign expeditions, the latter 
was the only employment left for the activity and 
courage of adventurers. To check the insolence 
of overgrown oppressors ; to rescue the helpless 
from captivity ; to protect or to avenge women, 
protect orphans, and ecclesiastics, who could 
not bear arms in their own defence ; to redress 
wrongs and to remove grievances, were deemed 
ifllcts of the highest prowess and merit. \’alor, 
Humanity, courtesy, justice, honor, were the 
•characterkstic qualities of chivalry. To these 
were added religion, which mingled itself ith 
every pjission and institution during the middle 
ages, and, by infusing a l.irge proportion of en- 
thusiastic zeal, gave them such fort e as carried 
them to romantic excess. Men were trained to 
knighthood by a long previous discipline ; they 
were admitted into the order by solemnities no 
less devout than pompous ; every person of noble 

o O' 
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V.irth courtod th:i* honor ; it was deemed a dis- 
tinction superior to royalty ; and monarchs were 
proud to receive it fronj the hands of private 
gentlemen. 

This singular institution, in which valor, gal- 
lantry, and religion were so strangely blended, 
was wonderfully adapted to the taste and genius 
of martial nobles ; and its effects were soon 
visible in their manners. War was carried on 
with less ferocity, when humanity came to be 
deemed the ornament of knighthood no less than 
courage. More gentle and polished manners were 
introduced, when courtesy was recommended as 
the most amiable of knightly virtues. Violence 
and oppression decreased, when it was reckoned 
meritorious to check and to punish them. A 
scrupulous adherence to truth, with the most 
religious attention to fultil every engagement, 
became tlie distinguishing characteristic of a gen- 
tleman, because chivalry was regarded as the 
school of honor, and inculcated the most delicate 
sensibility with respect to those points. The 
admiration of these qualities, together with the 
high distinction and prerogatives conferred on 
knighthood in every part of Europe, inspired 
Iversons of noble birth on some occasions with a 
species of military fanaticism, and led them to 
extravagant enterprises. Hut they deeply im- 
printed on theiV minds the ])rinciples of generosity 
;uid honor. These w'cre strengthened by every 
thing that can affect the senses or touch the heart. 
'I'he wild exploits of these romantic knights who 
sallied forth in quc.st of adventuie.s are well 
known, and have been treated with proper ridi- 
The political and jrermanent effects of 
the sj/irit of chivalry have been less observed. 
Perliaps the humanity whicli accompanies all the 
operations of war, the rotinement.s of gallantry, 
and the point of honor, the three chief circuiii- 
stances wliieli distinguish modern from ancient 
manners, may be ascribed in a great measure to 
this institution, which has appeared whimsical 
to superficial ohsiu'vers, but by its effects has 
proved of ureat benefit to mankind. The senti- 
ments wlrch chivalry inspired had a wonderful 
influence on manners and conduct, during the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteentli, and fifteenth cen- 
turies. They were so deeply rooted, that they 
continued to operate after the vigor and reputa- 
tion of the institution itself began to decline. 

Among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors there isliltle 
evidence of the refined chivalry of later periods : 
but in its less polished form of military investiture, 
conferred with religious ceremonies, it certainly 
subsisted. Ingulf, the secretary of William the 
conqueror thus relates an adventure in the life 
of Ilereward, an Anglo-Saxon w'arrior of Edward 
the confessor’s reign, (.'onsidering, .says he, that 
he was at the head of very brave men, and com- 
manded some milites, and l.ad not yet been 
legally bound with the belt, according to the 
military custom, he took with liim a very few 
tyros of his cohort, to be Ic^ itimatcly eonsociated 
with himself to warfare, and went to his uncle, 
the abbot of Peterborough, named Brand, a very 
religious man (as 1 have heard from my pre- 
decessor, my lord Ulketul, abbot, and* many 
others), much given to charity, and adorned with 
all the virtues ; and having first of all made a 
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confession of his sins, and received absolution 
he very urgently prayed that he might be made 
a legitimate miles. For it was the clistom of 
tlie English, that every one that was to be con- 
secrated to the legitimate militia, should, on the 
evening preceding the day of his consecration 
with contrition and compunction, make a con- 
fession of all his sins to a bishop, an abbot a 
monk, or some priest ; and devoted wholly to 
prayers, devotions, and mortifications, should 
pass the night in the church ; in the next morninir 
should hear mass, should offer iiis sword on the 
altar, and after the gospel had been read, the 
priest having blessed the sword, should place it 
on the neck of the miles, with his benediction. 
Having communicated at the same mass with 
the sacred mysteries, he would afterwards remain 
a legitimate miles. This custom, of consecrating 
a miles, the Normans regarded as abomination 
and did not hold such a one a legitimate miles' 
but reckoned him a slothful equitern and de- 
generate quiritem. 

Sir Walter Scott, in one of the most elegant 
and amusing of his prose productions, furnishes 
us with some striking illustrations of the enthu- 
siasm of this spirit. ‘ Among the earliest in- 
stances of the use of the English language at 
the court of the Norman monarchs,’ he snys, ‘is 
the distich painted in the shield of Edward III, 
under the figure of a white swan, being the 
device which that warlike monarch wore at a 
tournay, at Windsor. 

Ila ! lia ! tlie white swan. 

By God his soul, I am thy man. 

‘The choice of these devices was a very serious 
matter ; and the usurpation of such as any 
knight had previously used and adopted, was 
often the foundation of a regular quarrel, ol 
which many instances occur in Froissait and 
other writers. 

‘ The ladies, bound as they were in honor to 
requite the passion of their knights, were wont, 
on such occasions, to dignify them by tlic present 
of a scarf, ribbon, or glove, whicli was to be 
worn in the press of battle and tomnameut. 
These marks of favor they displayed on their 
helmets, and they were accounted the best 
incentives to deeds of valor. The custom ap- 
pears to have prevailed in France to a late 
period, though polluted with the grossiicss so 
often mixed with the affected refinement and 
gallantry of that nation. In the attack made liy 
the Duke of Buckingham upon the Isle of llhe, 
favors were found on the persons of many of 
the French soldiers who fell at the skirmish on 
the landing. 

‘ Sometimes the ladies, in conferring these 
tokens of their favor, clogged them with me 
most extravagant and severe conditions. But 
the lover had this advantage in such cases, thai 
if he ventured to encounter the hazard impotca, 
and chanced to suivive it, he had, according o 
the fashion of the age, the riglit of exacting, 
from the lady, favors corresponding in 
ance. The annals of chivalry abound wi 
stories of cruel and cold fair ones who subjec 
their lovers to extremes of danger, m nop =* 
that they might get rid of their addresses, 
were, upon their unexpected success, caug t 
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their own snare, and, as ladies who would not 
have their name made the theme of reproach by 
every minstrel, compelled to recompense the 
deeds which their champion had achieved in 
iheir name. There are instances in which the 
lover used his right of reprisals with some 
rigor, as in the well known fabliau of the three 
knights and the shift ; in which a lady proposes 
to her three lovers, successively, the task of 
entering, unarmed, into the melee of a tourna- 
ment arrayed only in one of her shifts. The 
perilous proposal is declined by two of the 
knights and accepted by the third, who thrusts 
himself, in the unprotected state required, into 
all the hazards of the tournament, sustains many 
wounds, and carries off the prize of the day. 
On the next day the husband of the lady (for 
she was married) was to give a superb banquet 
to the knights and nobles who had attended tin; 
tournay. The wounded victor sends llie shift 
back to its owner, witli his request, that she 
would wear it over her rich dress on this solemn 
occasion, soiled and torn as it was, and stained 
all over with the blood of its late wearer. Tlio 
lady did not hesitate to comply, declaring that 
she regarded this shift, stained with the blood of 
her * fair friend, as more precious than if it were 
of the most costly materials.' .laques de Basin, 
the minstrel, who relates this curious tale, is at a 
loss to say whether the palm of true love should 
be given to the knight or to the lady on this 
remarkable occasion. The husband, he assures 
us, had the good sense to seem to perceive 
nothing uncommon in the singular vestment with 
which his lady was attired, and the rest of the 
good company highly admired her courageous 
requital of the knight’s gallantry. 

Sometimes the patience of tlio lover was 
exhausted by the cold-hearted vanity which 
tlirust him on such perilous enterprises. At the 
court of one of the Gemian Kinperors, while 
some ladies and gallants of the court were 
lof-king into a den where two lions were con- 
fined, one of them purposely let her glove full 
within the palisade which enclosed the animals, 
and commanded her lover, as a true knight, to 
fetch it out to her. He did not hesitate to obey ; 


by the English, and these garrisons were as 
frequently surprised, and cut to pieces by the 
good lord James of Douglas, who, lying in the 
mountainous wilds of (.'airntable, and favored by 
the intelligence which he maintained among his 
vassals, took opportunity of the slightest relaxa- 
tion of vigdance to surprise the fortress. At 
length, a fair dame of Isngland announced to 
the numerous suitors who sought her Irand, that 
she would confer it on the man who should keep 
tlie perilous castle of Douglas (so it was called) 
for a year and a day. The knight who under- 
took this dangerous task at her request discliargr^d 
his duty like a careful soldier for several months, 
and tlie lady relenting at the prospect of his 
continued absence, simt a letter to recall liini, 
declaring she lield his probation as accomplished. 
In the meantime, however, he had received a 
defiance from Douglas, threatening him, that, let 
liim use his utmost vigilance, he would recover 
from- him his fatlier’s castle before Balm-Sunday. 
The English knight deemed that he could not in 
honor leave the castle till this day was past ; and 
on the very eve of Palm-Sunday was surprised 
and slain with the lady’s letter in his pocket. — ■ 
Suppk’tncnt to the Euci/clopa^diu Britunnicaf 
arlulc CiiiVAi RY. 

The joust and the tournament, while exercises 
of personal strength and schools of military 
discipline, were also amusements of the ])ri- 
vileged orders of society. I'roissart preserves 
a singular challenge to ‘ a deed of arms,’ sent 
by J.ouis, Duke of Orleans, to our Henry l\'., 
in which he says, ‘ considering idleness to be 
the bane of lonls of high biith, which do not 
employ themselves inarms,’ he thought la; could 
‘ in no way better seek renown,’ than in proposing 
to meet Henry at an appointed place, with on«^ 
hundred knights and eS(p.Hrcs, ‘ and with tlio 
usual arms,’ that is to say, ‘ lance, battle-axe, 
sword and dagger, each to employ them as he 
shall think most to ins advantage, williout aiding 
himself by ariy bodkins, hooks, bearded darts, 
poisoned needles, or razors, as may be donu 
(this is a singnlar admission j by yiersons unless 
they he positively ordered to the contrary. 
Several of the varieties that are Ibuml in ancient 


jumped over the enclosure ; threw his mantle 
towards the animals as they sjrrung at him ; 
snatched up the glove, and regained the outside 
of the palisade. But when in safety, he pro- 
claimed aloud, that what he had ardiieved was 
done for the sake of Iris own lepulation, and not 
for that of a false lady, who could for her sport 
and cold-blooded vanity force a brave man on a 
duel so desperate. And, with the applause of 
all present, he renounced her love for ever. 
This, however, was an uncommon circumstanc '. 
In general, the lady was supposed to have her 
Inver's character as nruch at heart as her own, 
and to mean, by pushing hinr upon enterprisc> 
of hazard, only to give him an oppt»rlunitv of 
*neriting her good graces, which she could not 
^ith honor confer upon one nndislin^ished by 
deeds of chivalry. An affecting instance is 
given by Godscroft. 

At the time when the Scotch were struggling 
^ recover from the usurpation of Edward I., 
we castle of Douglas was repeatedly garrisoned 


helmets, in the structure of the hmec, ike. owe 
their origin to their being used in the amusements 
of the tilt or tournament iield, as distinguisha- 
ble from those dirsigncil for serious comb<it in war. 

Cliivalry, in its most polished forms, appears 
to have been first exhibiteil in this country in 
the reign of William H., and to liave tlourishcd 
in its maturity under the auspices of JLdward the 
Black Prince. 

But these occupations for ‘ idleness,’ being 
confined by the rules of chivalry to the gr^at, 
burgesses and yeomen established certain imita- 
tions of them ; tlius we have the troy gajne of 
the Homan youths performed arnozig ‘ great 
crowds of Londoners,’ in the reigns of our 
Stephen and Henry 11., both on land and water. 
A species of wooden shields was tilted against 
in boats on the bosom of father Thames, or 
suspended from a stake fixed on the ground. 
Similar sports are traced in Oxfordshire and 
throughout the country. It was panicularly 
accounted an Easter holiday amusLMnent. 

2 ’r 2 
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The wa^er of Iwttlc, a legal appeal in this 
country last ten years, tnay be said to 

nave been our tiual relic of chivalrous justice. 
It was the right of persons of all degrees thus to 
terminate certain siiits, and ])articularly that of 
a near relative of a slain man, to challenge a 
supposed murderer, although a jury should 
acquit liim. In the memorable combat scene of 
Ivanhoe, vol. iii. p. 328, 34.''}, our great histori- 
cal novelist has forcibly depicted the sincere and 
solemn feelings of our forefathers on many of 
these occasions, and Shakspeare alludes to the 
custom both as practised among the higher and 
lower ranks. The royal cliainpion.ship of Eng- 
land still rests on the foundation of this ancient 
appeal, and (conveys the fair manor of Scrivelsby 
* by grand serjeantry ; to wit, by the service of 
finding, on the day of coronation, an armed 
knight who shall prove by his body, if need be,, 
that the king is true and lawful heir to the king- 
dom.’ So that this splendid exhibition of 
ancient feudal service is not likely to be soon 
discontinued ; although the legal wager of battle, 
in all other cases, was finally abolished during 
the regency of his present Majesty, 50 (ico. III. 
cap. 46. 

cm VAS, or Ciiiv Asso, a strong town of Pied- 
mont, situated in a plain near the union of the 
Doria and the Po. It is defended with walls, 
hastions, and large fosses filled with water; it is 
well supplied with artillery and a numerous gar- 
rison, especially in the time of war. The situa- 
tion is so advantageous that whoever are masters 
of this town are said to ]}ossess the key of the 
country of Turin, and of l.oinbardy. It has 
several churches and convents. It was taken by 
the French in 170'}, and afterwards re-taken by 
the allies ; and in 1 79M il surn ru]ere<l to the 
Fren(;h republicans, though the garreson eonsisled 
of 800 men. It lies eleven nules north-east of 
Turin, and twelve south of Ivrea. 

CmV' KS, .S'. IVdl.cinia; Lat. r///nrt. The 
threads or filaments rising in flow er.s with seeds 
at the end. 

The masculine or prolllic seed contained in the 
chives or apices of the stamina, llui/ oh tfu'. Creation, 

CniVKS, 71 . s. Fr. (‘tet’s; J>at. cepe. Cery 
small onions. 

CnivF.s. See Botaxv, Index. 

ClIIUM IMahmop., Chian marble, in the na- 
tural history of the ancients, the name of a hlacrk 
marble, called also the lapis opsidianus. It is 
very hard, and of a fin6 black, and is well known 
among goidsrniths by the name of the touchstone; 
it being much used for this purpose: though the 
basaltes is preferable. This is a very fine and 
elegantly smooth marble, of a comjiaet texture, 
and fine glossy black, but showing no glittering 
particles when fresh broken, as most of the black 
marbles. The ancients had it from Ethiopia and 
the island of Chios ; it is row found in Italy. 

Chium ViNt'M, Chian wine, or wine of the 
growth of the island of Chit s, is commended by 
Dioscondes as affording good nourishment, fit to 
drink, less dispo.sed to intoxicate, endued with 
the virtue of restraining defluxions, and a proper 
ingredient in opthalmic medicines, lienee Scri- 


bonus Largiis directs the dry ingredients 
collyria for the eyes to be made up v^th Chia” 
wine. ' 

CinUSI, a city of Italy, in Tuscany, anciently 
called Clusium, and one of the twelve ancient 
cities of Etruria. It is the sec of a bishop, l,,,! 
being unlu aliliy, is not populous. It is cele’ 

bratedfor itsinaible. It lies thirty-five miles south' 

east of Sienna. Fong. l(P .52' E., lat. 43« 2 ' n' 

CllUTAYE, a considerable town of Asiatic 
Turkey the capital of Natolia Proper, situated 
at the foot of a mountain, in a fertile and healthy 
country, defended by a castle built on a rock. It 
contains several mosques, and three Armenian 
churches. It was the residence of the grand 
seignior before the taking of Adrianople. Loni' 
30^^ 47' E., lat. 39‘^ 30' N. * 

CnLAMY.S, in antiquity, a military habit 
worn by the ancients over the tunica. It belonged 
to the patricians, and answered in time of war to 
the toga in time of peace. This sort of gown 
was called picta from the rich embroidery with 
figures in Plirygian work; and jmrpurea, because 
the ground work was purple. The cldatnydes of 
the emperors were all purple, adorned with a 
golden embroidered border. 

CIILOEIA, in antiquity a festival celebrated 
at Atiiens in honor of Ceres, to whom under the 
name XXo?;, i. e. grass, they sacrificed a ram. 

CllFORA, in botany, a genus of the monogy- 
nia order, and octandria class of plants : cal. oc- 
tophyllous: cOR. monopetalous and octofid: cai*. 
unilocular, bivalved, and polyspermous. Five 
species ; chiefly natives of America, and the 
south of Europe; but C’. perfoliuta is indigenous 
to the pastures of our own country, and named 
yellow centaury. 

(RILOUANTIIUS, in botany, a germs of 
plants of the class tetrandriaand order monogynia; 
CAL. none : con. petal thrcc-lobcd, seated by the 
side of the germ ; anthers growing to the petal; 
SEF.n monospermous berry. Species one only ; 
a fleshy shrub, native of Japan. 

CIILOIIIC Ann, in chemistry. This acid 
was first discovcnid by (jlay Lussac in pouring 
weak sulphuric acid on a solution of chlorate of 
baryte.s, or, as it Wiis originally called, hyperoxy- 
muriate of barytes. By adding the sulphuric 
acid with caution, he at length obtained a liquid 
entirely free Loth from barytes and sulpliuricacid, 
which was the chloric acid in water. This acid 
has neither smell nor color ; it is decoinjiosed by 
heal into oxygen and chlorine, but part is gene- 
rally volatilised without alteration. Thcrnuriaiic 
and sulphurous acids, and sulphureted hydrogen, 
act upon it in a similar manner, but no change is 
produced by the application of nitric acid, when 
mixed with muriatic acid water is formed, an 
both acids are converted into chlorine. Chloric 
acid combines with bases, and forms the chlorites 
long known liy the name of the hyyieroxygemse' 
muriates. They may be formed either by sa u- 
rating the base with the chloric acid, or b> V 
old process of transmitting, chlorine through I ei 
solutions, in Woolfe’s bottles. Chlorate of po a 

has been long well known as hyperoxyiniinatfi 
potash, and is procured by introducing c 1 or 
as it is formed, into a solution of the suit. 
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the solution is saturated, evaporate it gently, and 
the first crystals produced will be the salt desired, 
this crystallising before the simple muriate, which 
is produced soon after. Its crystals are in shining 
hexahedral laminre, or rhovnboidal plates. It is 
soluble in seventeen parts of cold water; and, 
but very sparingly, in alcohol. Its taste is cooling 
and rather unpleasant. Its specific gravity is 
2*0. The purest oxygen is extracted from this 
salt, hy exposing it to a gentle rc< heat. 100 
grains yield about 115 cubic inches of gas. It 
consists of 9-5 chloric acid -f 0 potash — 15-5, 
which is the prime equivalent of the salt. If this 
salt he combined with sulphur, it ]>roducf*s a 
strong detonating powder, as it iloes with either 
phosphorus, conivnon sugar, or charcoal. Phos- 
phorus may also be inflamed by it under wati!r, 
by putting into a glass, nearly filled with that 
liquid, one part of phosphorus to two parts of 
chlorate; and pouring through a syphon imuierscd 
in the glass, three or four parts of sulphuric acid. 
All these experiments, however, are very dange- 
rous, and should never bo undertaken but by 
those who have correct knowledge of the power 
of the substances em[)Ioycd. 

Chlorate of soda is procured in a similar man- 
ner to the preceding, but, on account of its easy 
solubility in water, is diflicult to obtain separate 
from the muriate. V'avupielin formed it by satu- 
rating chloric acid with soda ; 500 ])art.s of the 
dry carbonate yielding 1100 parts of crystallised 
chlorate. It consists of 4 soda 9-5 acitl ~ Kl-5, 
which is its prime equivalent. Its other proper- 
ties so nearly resemble chloride of poflish, that 
they need no repetition. 

Chlorate of barytes, from which the acid was 
,first obtained, is best formed by passing chlorine 
through a solution of that earth in warm water, 
but, as this also forms some common muriate, the 
latter must be separated by boiling with it phos- 
phate of silver, which will neutralise the muri- 
ate, and the chlorate may then bo obtained by 
simple evaporation. Chlorate of strontite, and 
the chlorate of lime, are obtained in the same 
manner, and are both deliquescent and cool in 
the mouth, and easily soluble in alcohol, as is also 
the chloiate of magiu'sia, which is obtained by 
the same mi^thod. The cldomte of ammonia is 
formed by double airmity, the carbonatt? of am- 
monia decomposing the earthy salts of this genus, 
giving up its carbonic acid to their base, and 
combining with their acid into chlorati'oC nmnio- 
iiia. (’hlorate of lime is now employed with great 
advantage as a disinfectant, and on that account 
becomes a powerful agent m the dissecting room. 

Chlorate of alunriina has never yet been obtained 
separate. See CiiEMrsTiiv. 

CHLORINE, in chemistry, the modern name 
for the oxymuriatic acid gas of the French, and 
given to it on account of its green-yellow color. 
Sir H. Davy having in vain tried ev'cry known 
method of decomposition on this substance ])ro- 
iiounccd it an element, and it was the efore 
thought improper to ^qiply the term oxymuriatic 
'o that which could contain no oxygen, and from 
^hich no muriatic acid could be extracted. In 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1809 first ap- 
peared the researches of that eminent chemist 
on oxymuriatic acid. 


‘ In the Bakeilan lectures for 1803/ says Sir 
Humphry, ‘ I have given an account of the acr 
lion of potassium upon muriatic acid gas, by 
which more than one-fliird of its volume of hy- 
drogen is produced ; and I have staled, that mu- 
riatic acid can, in no instance, be procured from 
oxymuriatic acid, or from dry muriates, unless 
water or its elements be present. 

‘ In the second volume of the Memoires 
D’Arcueil, M.M. Gay Lussac and Tlienard 
have detailed an extensive series of facts uj)on 
muriatic acid, and oxymuriatic acid. Some of 
tlieir experiments are .similar to those I have de- 
tailed in the paper just referred to ; others are 
]>eculiarly their own, and of a very curious kind: 
their general conclusion is, that muriatic acid gas 
contains about one quarter of its weight of water; 
and that oxymuriatic acid is not decomposable 
hy any substances hut hydrogen, or sucli as can 
form triple combinations witli it. 

* One of the must singular facts that 1 have 
observed on this subject, and which I have 
before refenx'd to, is that charcoal, even when 
ignited to whiteness in oxymuriatic or muriatic 
acid gases, hy the voltaic battery, effects no 
change in llumi, if it has been previously freed 
from hydrogen and moisture by intense ignition 
in vacuo. 

‘ This experiment, which 1 have several times 
repeated, led me to doubt of the existence of 
oxygen in that substance, which has been sup- 
posed to contain it, above all others, in a loose 
and active state , and tq make a more rigorous 
investigation than had hitherto been attempted 
for its detection.’ 

Although some envious attempts have been 
made to give the honor of this discovery to the 
French cliemists, we cocisider the fact loo well 
esi.ahlished to nerd any discussion. Indeed so 
far from the chloridic theory originating in 
France, it w:is only the researches on iodine, so 
admirably conducted by M. Gay Lussac, that, 
hy tlieir auxiliary attack ou the oxygen hypo- 
thesis, eventually opened the minds of its adhe- 
rents to the evidence long before advanced hy 
Sir II. Davy. The following are the most re- 
iVKirkahle experiments of Sir Humphry, which we 
ahiidge from Dr. Ure : — 

Jf oxymuriatic acid gas he introduced into a 
vessel exhausted of air, containing tin, and the 
tin he gently heated, and the gas in sufficient 
cjuantity, the. tin and the gas disappear, and a 
limpid fluid, ])rcelsely the same as Libavius’s 
liquor, is formed. If this substance is a combi- 
nation of muriatic acid and oxide of tin, oxide of 
tin ought to be separated from it by means of 
ammonia. lie admitted ainmoniacal gas over 
mercury to a small quantity of the liquor of Li- 
bavius ; it was absorbed with great heat, and no 
gas was generated ; a solid result was obtained, 
which \Vas of a dull white color : some of it was 
heated, to ascertain if it contained oxide of tin ; 
but the whole volatilised, producing dense pun- 
gent fumes. 

He made a considerable quantity of the solid 
compound of oxymuriatic acid and phosphorus 
by combustion, and saturated it with ammonia, 
by heating it in a proper receiver filled with am 
moniacal gas, on wh ch it acted with great 
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energy, producing much heat ; and they formed 
a white opaque powder. Sujiposing that this 
substance was composed of the dry muriates and 
phosphates of ammonia; as muriate of ammo- 
nia is very volatile, and as ammonia is driven off 
from phosphoric acid by a lieat below redness, 
he conceived that, by igniting the product ob- 
tained, he should procure piiosphoric acid ; he 
therefore introduced some of the powder into a 
tube of green glass, and healed it to redness, 
out of the contact of air, hy a spirit lamp ; but 
found, to Ins great surprise, that it was not at all 
volatile, nor decoini)Osal)le at this degree of heat, 
and that it gave oil’ no gaseous matter. 

He caused strong explosions from an electrical 
jar to pass througli oxvinurialic gas, by means of 
oints of platina, for several liours in sneeession, 
ut it seemed not to undergo the slightest cliange. 

He electrised the oxy muriates of phospliorus 
and sul])hur for some hours, by the jiower of 
the voltaic ap]>aratus of 2000 double plates, in 
wliich the discharge xvas from platina wires, and 
in which the mercury used for conliuing the li- 
quor was carefully boiled, and there was no pro- 
duction of any permanent elastic matter. 

He mixed together sulphureted hydrogen in a 
high degree of ])urity, and oxyiuuriatic aciil gas, 
both dried, in crpial volumes. In this instance the 
condensation was not sulphur, wiiich scenunl 
to contain a little oxymuriatic acid, was formed 
on the sides of the vessel ; no vapor was depo- 
sited, and the residual gas contained about of 
muriatic acid gas, and the ren'aindcr was in- 
flammable. 

Sir. 11. Davy used in all caso small retorts of 
green glass, containing from three to six cubical 
inches, furnished with stop-cocks. The metallic 
substances were introduced, the retort exhausted 
and tilled with the gas to ho acted upon, heat 
was applied hy means of a sj>irit lam]>, and after 
cooling the results were examined, and the resid- 
ual gas analys('d. 

All the metals that ho tried, except silver, lead, 
nickel, colialt, and gold, when heated, burnt in 
the oxymuriatic gas, and the volatile metals with 
flame. Arsenic, antimony, tclluiiuin, and zinc, 
wit.li a white llamcg rnerenry with a red flame. 
Tin 1)eeaine ignited to whiteness, and iron and 
copper to l•edn('.^^; tungsten and maugaueso to 
dull redness; platina was scarcely acted upon at 
the heat of fusion of tlu* glass. 

The product from mercury was corrosive sub- 
limate, That from zinc was similar in color to 
that from antimony, but w:is much less volatile. 

Silver and lead prodiua.'d liorn-silvcr and horn- 
lead ; and bismuth, butter of bismuth. 

In acting upon metallic oxides by oxymuriatic 
gas, he found that those of h-.id, silver, tin, cop- 
per, antimony, bismuth, and U lluriun Ic- 

composed in n heat b^low red n -^s, but the oxides 
of tlie volatile metals more rea Idy than those of 
the fixed ones. The oxides of cobalt and nickel 
were scarcely acted upon at a (lull red heat. The 
red oxide of iron was not ailected at a strong 
red lieat, whilst the black oxide was readily de- 
composed at a much lower tenijieratiire ; arseni- 
cal a(“id underwent no change at the greatest 
heat that could he given it in the glass retort, 
whilst the white oxide read iljr decomposed. 


In cases where oxygen was given of, it wa 
found exactly the same in quantity as that which 
had been absorbed by the metal. Thus two 
grains of red oxide of mercury absorbed of 
cubical inch of oxymuriatic gas, and afforded 
0*45 of oxygen. Two grains of dark olive ^xide 
from calomel decomposed by potash, absorbed 
about of oxymuriatic gas, and afforded of 
oxygen, and corrosive sublimate was produced 
in botli cases. 

Chlorine if taken into the lungs, even much 
diluted with air, occasions a sense of strangula_ 
tion, constriction of the tliorax, and a copiouj^ 
ilischargc from the nostrils. If respired in larger 
(juanlity it excites violent coughing, with spit- 
ting of blood, and would speedily destroy the in- 
hvidual. 

Water condenses 1 J times its own volume of 
this gas at 08® Falir., which is known by the 
name liquid chlorine. This mixture at 40® 
Fahr. congeals into yellow crystals, which, if 
suddenly exposed to the sun’s rays, detonate 
with considerable force ; and chlorine if mixed 
with nitrogen also makes a vioh.-nt ex])losion. 
See (’iiF.MisTiiY, A<V;-()gc«. The principal use 
of this gas, in the arts, is in bleaching, as it turns 
all vegetable colors of a fine wdiite if mixed with 
a very small quantity of water. For eucliloratv 
and peridi lor.it e, see Chemistry. 

(’IILOIMODIC Acid. The discovery of the 
acid is another of the contributions of Sir II, 
Davy to the progress of science. Jn a coniniu- 
nicatiori from Florence to the Iloyal Society, in 
March, 1814, he gives a curious detail of its pie 
paration and properties. He formed it hy ad- 
mitting chlorine in excess to known qiiatitilies 
of iodine, in vessels exhausted of air, uiid re- 
luealcdly heating the sublimate. For a descrip- 
tion of this aci(i, sec Chemistry. 

(.'HI.ORIS, in botany, a genus of plants class 
polygamia, order monmeia : male; cal. glume 
bi-valvcd, tvvo-fiowered ami awned : c or. none ; 
stamens three; styles two ; seed one: feiimle. ses- 
.sile: CAE. two-valved glume. Speti(;s five; all 
natives of the West Indies. 

CHLOllOCYANK/ Acid, the mixture of hy- 
drocyanic acid with chlorine, by which the for- 
mer acquires entirely new projicrtic!.-! : first dis- 
covered by M. IlerthoHet. It formerly had the 
name of oxyprussic because it w.is sup|)osed to 
have accjuired oxygen, but on examination by 
(lay I.ussac it was found to consist of equal vo- 
lumes of clilorine and cyanogen, whence its new 
name. For a description of its properties, ste 
Chemistry, .'>29. 

(JirLOiU)'SIS, 71. s. From green. 

T1 le green sickness. 

Chlorosis, in medicine, a genus of disease in 
the class chachexia*, and order impetigines of Cul- 
len. It is a disca.se which affects young females, 
who labor under a suppression of the mensrs. 
The general characteristics of the complaint are 
heaviness, fatigue on the least exercise, palpi’ ‘-j 
tions of the heart, pains in the back, loins, and 
hip, and acidity of the stomach. 

(’HOAK. See Choke. 

CHOASFF'S, in ancient geography, a river m 
the iiortli of Persia, which, after passing Susa, 
falls into the gulph of Dassora. It is sup[»cscu to 
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be the Ulai mentioned by Daniel, chap. viii. 2. 

water is said to have been so excellent, that 
the Persian monarchs had it always carried along 
^ith them when they travelled. 

CIIOCO, a woody province of Colombia, 
South America, separated from the valley of the 
Cauca, by the western chain of the Andes. It is 
bounded on the north by Darien and Carthagena, 
on the west by the Pacific, on the east by An- 
tioquia, and on the south by Popayan. Here 
are various Negro settlements connected with the 
mines ; and the whole province may contain 5000 
persons: but it is very unproductive, without 
roads, and without pasture. The first Spanish 
settlers came here about 1530. Platina is the 
most remarkable production of this and the 
neighbouring province of Antioquia. Here it is 
found only in grains and in alluvions grounds 
between the second and sixth degrees of north 
latitude. The ravine of Oro, between the towns 
of Tado and Nevita, yields it in great cjuantity. 
On the spot the price is about £l. 13s. English 
per pound. 

Tlie Atrato, formed by the .1 unction of the San 
Juan, Quito, Angeda, and Zitara, is the principal 
stream. It is said that there has existed in this 
province, an actual commuiiication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans since the year 17B8 : 
for at that period a monk of Zitara, in the ravine 
of Raspadura, caused a small canal to bo dug, by 
which the rains are conducted across it, and unite 
the San Juan with the Quito, so that canoes 
loaded with cacao frequently pass from one ocean 
to the other, a distance in this direction of about 
seventy-live leagues. Valuable gold washings are 
found in Novita, Zitara, and the river Andegada : 
all the ground between this river, the river San 
.1 uan, the ri ver'l'amana, and the river San Augustin, 
is auriferous. Twenty-five pounds was the weight 
of iht; largest piece of gold ever found in Choco ; 
but the negro who discovered it did not even ob- 
tain his lih(;rty. ilis master sent it to the king’s 
cabinet, in hopes of obtaining a title ; but it was 
with difficulty that he obtained even the value of 
its weight. Ten thousand eight hundred gold 
marks are about the annual produce of the wash- 
ings of Choco ; the metal being about twenty-one 
carats fine. The principal settlements are Novita, 
Zitara, and Tado. 

In the coast district of Biriquite is the settle- 
ment of Noanamas, which is situated on a river of 
that name 170 miles north-west of l*opayan. 
The district contains some few of the native 
tribes who are independent. It was discovered 
by Pizarro, who called the people Pueblo Que- 
mado, or the burnt people. 

CIIO'COLATPj, w. s. ) Fr. chocolat; 

Cuo'cor.ATL House, n. s. S Ital. ciocco^ata. 
A cake or mass formed of the kernel of the ca- 
cao nut, with other substances ; and the liquor 
made from it. Chocolate house is a house of 
entertainment where chocolate is provided as the 
chief beverage. 

For wine and strong drink make tumults cnerLase, 
Chocolate, tea, and oolTee are liquors of peace ; 

^0 quarrels or oaths are among those who drink 
*cm, 

Tls Bacchus and the brewer swear damn 'em and 
sink 'em. Marvell. 


CHO 

In fames of burning chocolate shall glow. 

And tremble at the si'a that froths below ! Pope, 
The Spaniards were the first who brought chocolcite 
into use in Europe, to promote the, consumption of 
their cacao-nuts, achiot, and other drugs, which their 
West Indies furnish, and which enter the composition 
of chocolate. Chamhera. 

Ever since that time, Eisandcr has been twice a 
day at the chocolatc-hotise. Tatler. 

Chocolate, the substance made by grinding 
the nut of the cacao with vanillas and other herbs, 
to be dissolved in hot water. The Indians, in 
their first making of chocolate, used to roxst the 
cacao in earthern ])Ots ; and liaving afterwards 
cleared it of the husks, and bruised it between 
two stones, they made it into cakes with their 
hands. The Spaniards when the cacao is properly 
roasted and well cleaned, pound it in a mortar, 
to reduce it into a coarse mass, which they after- 
wards grind on a stone till it be of the utmost 
fineness : the paste being sufficiently ground, is 
puttpiiteliot into tin moiihls, in which it congeals 
in a V(;ry little time. The form of these moulds 
is arbitrary : the cylindrical ones, holding two or 
three pounds, are the most proper ; because the 
bigger the cakes are, the longer they will keep. 
These cakes are very liable to take any good or 
ba<l si:cnt, and therefore they must he carefully 
wrapt up in paper, and kept in a dry place. 
The Spaniards mix with the cacao nuts a great 
quantity of cloves and cinnamon and other drugs. 
The grocers in Paris use few or none of these 
ingredients ; they choose the best nuts, which are 
called Caracca, from the ]dace whence they are 
brought; and with these they mix a very small 
quantity of cinnamon, the freshest vanilla, and 
the finest sugar, but very seldom any cloves. In 
England, the chocolate is made of the simple 
cacao, excepting that sometimes sugar, ami some- 
times vanilla is added. Tlie chocolate made in 
Portugal and Spain is not near so well prepared 
as the English, depending perhaps on the machine 
employed, viz. the double cylinder, which seems 
very well calculated for exact triture. If perfectly 
prepared, no oil appears on the solution . London 
chocolate gives up no oil like the foreign ; and it 
also may, in some measure, depend on the thick- 
ness of the preparation. The solution recpiires 
more care than is commonly imagined. It is 
proper to break it down, and dissolve it tho- 
roughly in cold water, by milling it with the 
chocolate stick. If heat is applied, it should he 
done slowly : for if suddenly, the heat will not 
only coagulate it, hut separate the oil ; and 
therefore much boiling after it is dissolved is 
hurtful. Chocolate is a common beverage with 
people of weak stomachs ; but often rejected for 
want of proper preparation. ^\ hen jiroperly 
prepared, it is easily dissolved; arul an excellent 
food where a liquid nutrient vegetable one is 
required. It is less flatulent than any ot the 
farinacea. 

Choc'>late ready made, and cocoa paste, are 
prohibited to ha imjiorted from any part beyond 
the seas. If made and sold in Great Britain, 
it pays inland duty Is. ('»/. per pound avoirdu- 
pois : it must he enclosed in papers containing 
one pound each, and produced at the excise- 
office to be stamped. Lpon three days notice 
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Riven to the officer of excise, private families 
may make chocolate for their own use, provided 
no less than half a cwt. of nuts be made at one 
lime. 

Mr. Henly, an ingenious electrician, disco- 
vered that chocolate, fresh from the mill, as it 
cools in the tin-pans into which it is received, 
becomes strongly electrical ; and that it retains 
this property for some time after it has been 
turned out of the pans, hut soon loses it by 
handling. The power may be once or twice 
renewed by melting it again in an iron ladle, 
and pouring it into the tin pans as at first ; but 
when it becomes dry and powdery, the powder 
is not capable of being revived by simple melt- 
ing : but if a small quantity of olive oil bo 
added, and well mixed with the chocolate in the 
ladle, its electricity will be completely restored 
by cooling it in the tin pan as before. 

CllOCZIM, a town and fortress of Podolia, 
in European Russia, on the west bank of the 
Dniester ; it is near the iVontier of ancient Po- 
land, and was formerly included in IMoldavia. In 
1739 a great battle was fought here between the 
Russians and Turks, and this town was sur- 
rendered to the former people. It successively 
passed from the one to the other for a series of 
years; but was finally ceded to the Russians 
by a late treaty, together with part of Molda- 
via. It lies 110 miles N. N. W. of Jassy, and 
in long. 20^* 30' E., lat. 48° 30' N. 

CHOICE, 71 . s. Sc See To Choose. 

Cho'icei-ess, arf/. f Fr. c^oi.r. The act 
Choicely, a<iy. Tof choosing; deter- 

Cuo'iCENEss, n. s. J rnination between dif- 
ferent things proposed ; election. The power of 
choosing; election. The thing chosen; the 
thing taken, or approved, in preft-rcnce toothers. 
Care in choosing ; curiosity of distinction. The 
best part of any thing, that is more properly the 
object of choice. Several tilings proposed at 
once, as objects of judgment and election. Se- 
lect; of extniordinary value. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
other books, the Psalms do both more briefly contain, 
and more movingly also express. Hooker, 

Choice there is not, unless the thing which we take 
be 80 in our power, that we might have refused it. 
If fire consume the stable, it chooseth not so to do, 
because the nature thereof is such that it can do no 
other. Id. 

Thence passing forth, they shortly do arrive 
Whereat the Bower of Bliss was situate ; 

4 place picked out by choice of best alive. 

That nature’s work by art can imitate. Spenser. 

Julius Cxsar did write a collection of apophthegms ; 
it is pity his book is lost ; for I imagine they were 
collected with judgment and choice. 

Jia Utna Apophthegms. 

Your choice is not so rich in birth as beauty ; 

That you might well enjoy her. Sfiakspeare. 

A batid of men. 

Collected choicely from each county some. Id. 

A braver choice of dauntless spirits 
Did never float upon the swelling tide. Id. 

Take to thee, from among the cherubim. 

Thy choice of flaming warriours. 

dfi/tenV Paradise Lott* 


Clio 

Ho that is clwice of his time, will also be oAoioa of 
his company, and choice of his actions* 

Taylor’s Jlifty 

Far different motives yet engaged them thus. 
Necessity did them, but choice did us ; 

A choice which did the highest worth express. 

And was attended by as high success. Harvell, 

As w'hcn the sun restores the glittering day. 

The world late clothed in night’s black livery. 

Doth now a thousand colours fair display. 

And paints itself in choice variety ; 

Which lato one colour hid, the eye deceiving. 

All so this prince those shapes obscure receiving. 
With his sulfused light makes ready to conceiving. 

Fletcher*s Purple Island 
Neither the weight of the matter of which the cy- 
linder is made, nor the round voluble form of it, arc 
any more imputable to that dead choiceless creature 
than the first motion of it ; and, therefore, it cannot 
be a fit resemblance to shew the recoucilcablcncss of 
fate with choice. Hammond 

It is certain it is cftoicely good. 

Walton^s Angler, 

Carry into the shade such auriculas, seedlings, or 
plants, as are for their choiceness reserved in pots. 

Evelyn's Kalcndar. 
But like the birds, great Nature’s happy commoners. 
That haunt the woods in meads, and flowery gardens. 
Rifle the sweets and taste the choicest fruits. 

Yet scorn to ask the lordly owners’ leave. 

Rowe’s Fair Venitent. 

He is the happy man, whose life e'en now 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come. 

Who, doomed to an obscure but tranquil state. 

Is pleased with it ; and were he free to choose. 
Would make hia fate his choice. Cuivper. 

'Those that lie here stretched before us, the wise 
and the powerful of ancient times, warn us to remem- 
ber the shortness of our present state ; they were, per- 
haps, shatched away while they were busy, like us, in 
the choice of life. Johnson’s Rasselas. 

’Mid many things most new to ear and eye. 

The pilgrim rested here his weary feet. 

And gazed around on Moslem luxury ; 

Till quickly vrearied with that spaci<>us scat 
Of wealth and wantonness, the cfwice retreat 
Of sated grandeur from the city's noise. liyron. 

CHOIR, n. s. J.at. chorus. An assembly or 
band of singers; the singers in divine worsliip; 
the part of the church where the choristers or 
singers are placed. Applied to songsters of every 
description, who unite their vocal melodies. 

The choitp 

With all tlie choicest musick of the kingdom. 
Together sung Te Deum. Shaksjteari;. 

The lords and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepared place in the choir, fell otf 
At distance from her. hi. 

'J’liey now assist the choir 
Of angels, who their songs admire. Walkr 

Your voice, the sweetest of X\iec1toir, 

Shall draw heaven nearer, raise us higher, 

MarveU. 

Hush, ye pretty warbling choir. 

Your thrilling strains 
Awake my pains. 

And kindle soft desire. ' 

Choir, that part of the church where the 
choristers sing in divine service. It is separated 
from the chancel where the communion is cele- 
brated, and from the nave of the church wheie 
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(lie people are placed ; the patron is said to be aspersion or sarcasm, by which another is put ta- 
obliged to repair the choir of the church. Ft silence ; a low terra. 

tvas in the time of Constantine that the choir Purdon me for going to low m to talk of givini^ 
was separated from the nave. In the twelfth choke-peart. Clariua. 

century, they began to enclose it with walls ; r- ■ * * . 

but the ancient balustrades have been sincere- CIIO Kfc-WKhD,n. s. Ervangina. A plant, 

stored, out of the view to the beauty of archi- CHO'LAGOGUES, n.s. Xw\oc, bile. Me- 
tecture. Choir, in nunneries, is a large hall dicines which have the power of purging bile or 
adjoining to the body of the church, separated choler. 

by a grate, where the nuns sing the office. CUOFALLAN, one of the nvost considerable 

CIlOISl (Francis Timoleon de), dean of the states near the mountain of Popocatepee, in 
cathedral of Bayeux, and a member of the Mexico. This, and the state Haexotzinco, having, 
French Academy, was born at Paris in 1644. with the assistance of the Tlascalans, shaken off 
In 1685, he was sent with the chevalier de the Mexican yoke, re-established their former 
Chaiimont to the king of Siam, and was or- aristocratical government, 
dained priest in the Indies by the apostolical CHOLEDOCHUS, from choler, and 

vicar. He wrote a great number of works, in a to contain, in anatomy, a term applied 

polite, florid, and easy style ; the principal of to a canal, or duct, called also ductus communis ; 
which are, 1. Four Dialogues on the Immortality formed of the union of the porus bilarius and 
of the Soul, &c. 2. Account of a Voyage to ductus cysticus. Passing obliquely to the lower 

Siam. 3. An Ecclesiastical History, in two end of the duodenum, it serves to convey the bile 
volumes, 4to. 4. Life of David, with an inter- from the liver to the intestines. See Anatomy. 


pretation of the Psalms. 5. Life of Solomon, 
&c. He died at Paris in 1724. 

CHOKE, v.a.'\ Sax. nccocan, from ceoca, 
Cho'ker, n. s. >the cheek or mouth. Ac- 
Cho'ky, adj. J cording to Miiishew, from 
whence, probably, the Spanish ahogur. 
I’o suffocate ; to kill by stopping the breath ; to 
shut up ; to stifle ; to obstruct ; to block up a 
passage ; to intercept the growth by pressing 
contiguity ; to suppress; to extinguish from the 
same cause. 

Blit when to my good lord I prove untmc, 
ril choke myself. Shahspeare. 

And yet we ventured ; for the gain proposed 
Choked the respect of likely peril feured. Id, 

Confess thee freely of thy sin ; 

For to deny each article with oath. 

Cannot remove nor choke the strong conception 
Tlidt I do groan withal fd. 

As a lamp is choked with a multitude of oyl, or a 
litilo fire, with overmuch wood, quite cMinguish<-d ; 
M) is the natural heat, with immoderate healing, 
strangled in the body. Jiurton't Anat. Mr! 

You must make the mould big enough to contain 
the whole fruit, when it is grown to the greatest; f«»r 
else you will choke the spreading of the fruit. 

Jiucon's Natural History. 

n trooped up to the king's capacious court. 

Whose porticos were choked with the resort. 

Chajrman. 

^ ^^'hilc you thundered, clouds of dust did choke 
I’ontcnding troops. Waller. 

No fruitful crop the sickly fields return ; 

But oats and darnel choke the rising corn. 

Hryden's Past. 

Or plunged in miry pounds he gas|>ing lies. 

Mud choahs his mouth, and plasters o'er his eyes. 

day. 

What means jmn peasant’s daih' toil ? 

From chokitiy M'eeds to rid the soil. Id. 

While prayers and tears his destined progress stay, 
'»»! crowds of mourners choke their sovereign's way. 

Tickcll. 

CIIO'KE-PEAR, n. s. ■ From choke and 
r^ir, A rough, harsh, unpalatable pear; any 


CHOIjESTEIHC Acid, aFrench name forthe 
acid formed by an union of nitric acid and the 
fat matter of the human biliary calculi. To ob- 
tain it, chemists cause the cholesterine to be 
heated with concentrated nitric acid of its own 
weight, by which it is .speedily attacked and dis- 
solved. There is disengaged at this lime much 
oxide of azote ; and the liquor on cooling, and 
especially on the addition of water, lets fall a 
yellow matter, which is the cholesteric acid im- 
pure, or impregnated with nitric acid. It is pu- 
rified by repeated washings in boiling water. It 
is better after having washed it, however, to ef- 
fect its fusion in the midst of hot water ; to add 
to it a small quantity of carbonate of lead ; to 
let the whole boil for some hours, decanting and 
renewing the water from time to time ; then to 
put tlie remaining dried mass in contact with al- 
cohol, and to evaporate the alcoholic solution. 
Tlie residuum now obtained is the purest pos- 
sible cholesteric acid. Its base is treated at con- 
siilerable lengtlr in our article Chemistry, 
winch see. 

(TIO'LEU, n. ^ Lai. cholera^ from 
Cuo'lehick, ndj. / The bile; the 

CiioT.euickness, n. s. ^ liumor which, by its 
super-abundance, is supposed to produce iras- 
cibility ; anger ; rage ; irascibility ; peevishness. 

It engendurs choler, phiutcth anger ; 

And better 't were that hotli of us did fast, 

Since, of ourselves, ourselves arc cholerick. 

Than feed it with such over-roasted flesh. 

S/utkspeare. 

Another suitor I had was a very cholerick fellow ; 
hut I so handled him, that for all his fuming, I. 
brought him upon his knees ; if there had been an 
excellent bit in the market, any novelty, any fish, frait 
«'r fowl, muskadel or malmesy, or a cup of neat wine, 
it was presently presented to roe, though never Bo 
dear, hard to come by, yet I hail it : ' the poor fellow 
was so fond of me at last, that I think if I would I 
might have Lad one of his eyes out of his head. 

Burton's Anat. Mel. 

The gall place<l in the concave of the liver, extracts 
choler to ir ; spleen melancholy ; which is situate on 
the left side, over against the liver, a spongy mattcit 
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that draws this black chtder to it by a secret virtue and 
feeds upon it. Id. 

Bccanus threateneth all that read him, using his 
confident, or rather cholerickt speech. 

Raleigh's History of the World. 

And all with sun and cholcr come adust. 

And threaten Hyde to raise a greater dust. 

Marvell. 

Our two great poets being so different in their tem- 
pers, the one cholerick and sanguine, the otlier phleg- 
inatick and melancholick. Dryden. 

He, methinks, is no great scholar^ 

Who can mistake desire for choler. Prtor. 

Bull, in the main, was an honest, plain-dealing 
fellow, cholerick, bold, and of a very unconstant tem- 
per A r'ii/uthnot. 

Choi.fk. See Bile, Gall, and Medicine 

CHOLERA aioRiuJS, in luediciiie, a sudden 
(*m|)lion or overflowing of the bile or bilious 
luattcrs, attended w'ith spasms and gripings in 
the stomach. It sometimes occurs in warm 

climates, without any apparent cause, but more 
frequently from the use of indigestible food, which 
irritates the stomach. In England it seldom 
occurred until the year 1832, when the cholera 
asphyxia, or malignant cholera, ravaged not 
only the British islands, where it caiiied off about 

12.000 souls, but also traversed the whole conti- 
nent of Europe with even more fatal consequences. 

CiionjLA, an ancient city and independent 
district of AL'xieo, in the present intendency of 
Puebla, winch long resisted the Mexican power. 
(Allies calls it Chunultecol, and it contained, at 
the period of the Spanish conquest, 40,000 
houses, independent of the suburbs, which were 
as large as the city itself. Cholula was at this 
time the supreme seat of the Mexican religion, 
Cortes mentions that he found 400 temyiles here, 
and one, more especially, erected on an artificial 
mountain, which attracted innumerable pilgrims 
from the distant provinces. Its ruins are yet 
seen. Humboldt says, that it has four stories 
all of equal height, and appears to have been 
constructed exactly in the direction of the four 
cardinal points ; but is so covered with vege- 
tation that it is difficult to ascertain this exactly. 
The perpendicular height of the edifice is 164 
feet, and at the base it measures at each .side 
1450 feet. The platform on the top measures 
about 16,000 square feet. The whole is built 
of alternate layers of clay and bricks. It stands 
to the east of the city, on the road to Puebla. 
No remaining monuments of the ancient ecclesi- 
astical edifices of Mexico exceed this in splen- 
dor. Cholula is situated in a fine plain, about 
eighty miles east of Mexico. It contains about 

16.000 inhabitants. 

CHOMELIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class tetrandria, order monogyMa: cal. four- 
parted; COR. salver-shaped, four-parted; drupe 
inferior, with a two-ceiied nnt ; stigmas two, 
thickish. Species, one only ; an American. 

CJllONDRIXiLA, in botany, a genus of tlie 
polygamia equalis order, and .syngenesia class 
of plants ; natural order forty-ninth, coraposit®. 
receptacle naked : cal. caly dilated ; the pappus 
simple and stalked ; the florets in a maniiold 
series ; seeds muricate. Species three, natives of 
Italy, Egypt, and Asia. 


CIIONDROPTERYGII, m ichth;,,.. r 
term formerly applied to the order of fishesfnow 
called amphibia nantes, by Linn®us. See Am- 
phibia. 

CHOGSE, u.a.&ij.n. ) Goth, fciosa ; Tent. 
Cuo'osER, n. s. S kiesen; Swed. keca - 

Sax. ceosan ; Fr. chnsir. To take by way of 
preference of several things offered j to select • 
to pick out of a number. Hie neuter verb sig- 
nifies to have the power of a choice between dif- 
ferent things. It IS often joined with a negative 
implying an impossibility that the thing can be 
otherwise. It must of necessity ; it is not of 
choice to be different. See instances below. 

How much less shall I answer him, and chooati out 
my words to reason widx him ? 

And there as ye of poverte me reprove. 

The highc God, on whom that w'e bcleve, 

In wilful poverte choxe to Icdc his lif j 
And certes, every man, maiden, or wif. 

May understond, that Jesus heven king 
IVc wold not che/ie a vicious living. Chauoer. 
Without tluj influence of the Deity supporting 
things, their utter annihilation could not ehooKe but 
follow’. Hooker. 

Knaves sdiroad, 

Wlio liaving by their own importunate suit 
Convinced or supplied them, they cannot choose, 
But they must blab. Shakspeare, 

If he should olfer to choose, and choose the right 
casket, you should refuse to perform your father’s 
will, if you should refuse to accept him. Id. 

When a favourite shall he raised upon the founda- 
tion of merit, than can he not choo.^e but prosper. 

Bacon. 

Come all into this nut, (pioth she j 
Come cbisely in, be ruled by me, 

Kach oim in;iy hero a chooser be. 

For room you need not wrestle. Dra^tm. 

At her feet with laid 

The sceptres of the earth, exposejl on heaps 
To chase where she sliould reign. 

Dry den's All for Love. 

Threw down a golden apple in her way ; 

For all her haste, slic could not chotm: but stay. 

Dryden. 

Those wno are pjTsuaded that they sliall continue 
for ever, cannot chouse but aspire after a lia])pincss 
commensurate to their duration. Tdlotwn. 

This generality is not sufficient to make a good 
chooser, without a more particular contraction of his 
judgment. l\ott(m. 

I never wander where the bordering reeds 
O’erlook the muddy stream ; whose tangling weeds 
Perplex the fisher ; I ne’er chase to bear 
The tlxievish nightly net nor barbed spear. 

(Say's Rural Spjris, 

Perhaps I loved it well : and should 1 lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine. 

My spirit sliall resume it — if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. Byron. 

CHOP, v. tf. Sev.n. A Korrrun 

Cnv'ppinGj part. kappa; Bel. kap-^ 

(liio'iMiorsE, Dut. * 

Ciio'ppiNo-BLOCK, n. $. f Fr- couper. To cut 
(.Aio'ppino-knife, n. s. 1 with a quick blow. 

Ciio'pPY, udj. J It is applied to the 

quick motion of the jaws, in devouring vo 
ciously ; to eat rapidly, therefore, is to chop up* 
To mince ; to cut into small pieces ; to ore 
into clefts and chasms. To. do any thing ''' 
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• It and unexpected motion, like that of a 
^ yfQ say the wind chops about, that is, 
^iances suddenly. A chop is a piece chopped 
v^hether ot meat or anything else; but 
^sually applied to mutton ; a crack or cleft. A 
Jhophouse is a place of entertainment, which 
takes its name from furnishing the guests with 
s and chops only. Chop also signifies the 
from chaw. See Jaw. 


jaw, 


What shall we do, if we perceive 
tiord Hastings will not yield to our complots ? 

— Chop off his head, man. Hhafupeare. 


You seem to understand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her shinny lips. Id. 

Here comes Dametas, with a sword by his side, a 
forest bill on his neck, and a chopping-knife, under his 
girdle. Sidney, 

Water will make wood to swell ; as we see in the 
filling of the chop* of bowls, by laying them in water. 

Bacon. 


Sir William Capel compounded for fifteen hundred 
pounds • yet Empson would have cut another chop out 
of biro, 'if the king had not died. Id. 

If the body repcrcussing be near, and yet not so 
near as to make a concurrent echo, it chuppeth with 
you upon the sudden. Bacvn*s Natural History. 

Out of greediness to get both, he chops at the sha- 
dow, and loses the substance. VEstrunge, 

By dividing of them into chapters and verses, they 
are so chojrped and minced, and stand so broken and 
divided, that the common people take the verses 
usually for different aphorisms. Lttcke. 

You arc for making a hasty meal, and for chopping 
up your entertainment like an hungry clown. Dryden. 

.• The straight smooth elms are good for axle-trees, 
boards, chupping-blochs. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Old cross condemns all persons to be fops. 

That can’t regale themselves with mutton-c/wp*. 

King's Cook. 

While you and every courtly fop. 

Fawn on the devil for a eftop, 

I’ve the humanity to hate 
A butcher, though he brings me meat. Oay. 


I lost my place at the chop-house, where every roan 
eats in pubUck a mess of broth, or chop of meat, in 
silence. Spectator. 


Chop, V. rt. Goih.kiop; Teut. kaap; Sax. 
ccap. See Cheap. To purchase generally by 
way of truck ; to give one thing for another. To 
put one thing in tlte place of another ; to bandy; 
to altercate ; to return one thing or word for 
another. 


The choppittg of bargains, when a man buys not to 
hold but to sell again, grindeth upon the seller and 
the buyer. Bacon. 

bet not the council at the bar chop with the judre, 
nor wind himself into the handling of the cause a- 
new, after the judge hath declared bis sentence. Id. 

You^l never leave off your chopping of logick, till 
yottr skin is turned over your cars for prating. 

L’Estr nge. 

We go on chopping and dianging our friends, ns 
well as our horses. Id. 

The beast had now no time to lose 
Sets up communities and senses. 

To chop and change intelligences. Hvdibras. 

In ehovping logic with his foes. Beattie. 


Cho'ppino, Golh. skapung; Sax. 9Cop> 
geong. A shapely child ; large, healthy, stout. 

Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild 
Would own the fair and chopping child. ’Fenton, 
CIIOTIN, n. s. French. A French liquid 
measure, containing nearly a pint of Winchester. 
A term used in Scotland for a quart of wine 
measure. 

Chopin (Ren^), a celebrated civilian, born at 
Bailluel, in Anjou, in 1537. He was advocate 
in the parliament of Paris, where he pleaded 
for a long time with great reputation. lie com- 
posed many works, which have been collected, 
and printed in six volumes folio. He died in 
Paris in 1606. 

CHOPS, n. s. without a singular. Corrupted 
probably from chaps. The mouth of a beast. 
The mouth of a man, used in contempt. The 
mouth of anything, in familiar language. 

nn’er shook hands, nor bid farcwel to him. 

Till he unseained him from the nape to th’ chops. 

Shakspeare. 

CIIOP'STICKS, n. .-5. Two slips of wood or 
ivory, used by the Chinese to eat with. 

CHOPTANK, a large navigable river of the 
United States, which rises in Kent county, in 
tlie state of Delaware, and after running S. S.W. 
for about forty-three miles, through the eastern 
shore of Maryland, it turns suddenly W. N. W. 
and foils into the Chesapeak between Cook’s 
Point and Tilghman’s Island. 

CHOPUNISII, or pierccd-noscd Indians, 
a tribe of about 3000 native Indians of North 
America, who inhabit the banks of the Koos- 
kooskee and Lewis rivers, to the west of the 
Rocky mountains. Captains Lewis and Clarke 
describe them as of amiable manners, and con- 
siderably advanced in civilisation. The men 
are generally well formed and robust ; the 
women small and pretty : but both sexes very 
dark in their complexion. In their dress they 
delight in ornaments made of beads, sea-shells, 
and feathers. In winter they wear a shirt of 
buffalo or elk skins dressed, long painted 
leggins, and a plait of twisted brass round the 
neck. The dress of the women is, at this season, 
a long shirt of ibex skin, reaching down to the 
ancles, with a girdle. The men also wear a 
cap of fox or otter skin, with or without the fur, 
and the women a cap without a rim, formed of 
bear grass and cedar bark ; the hair of both 
sexes iiows in rows down the front of the body. 
(’oUars of bears’ claw^s are not uncommon. An 
ornament much esteemed is a breast-plate, made 
of a strip of otter skin, six inches wide, cut out 
of the whole length of the hack of the animal, 
and including the head ; this being dressed with 
the hair on, a hole is made at the upper end, 
through which the head of the wearer is placed, 
and the skin hangs in front with the tail reaching 
below the knee, ornamented with pieces of pearl, 
red cloth, or wampum shells. One of the chiefs 
is said to have worn a lippit of human scalps, 
adorned with several thumbs and fingers. They 
show much respect for their dead, whom they 
place in wooden roofed sepulchres, rolling them 
first in skins, and separating them from each 
other bv boards. They offer the horses and 
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other animals in sacrifice to their deceased 
friends. These American travellers found them 
anxious for tomahawks, kettles, blankets, and 
awls : and by no means ignorant of the use of 
fire-arms and ammunition. 

CllORAGUS, in the ancient theatres, an offi- 
cer who superintended the chorus. 

Choral, a person who, by virtue of the 
orders of the clergy, was in ancient times ad- 
mitted to sit and serve in tlie choir. 

CHORASAN, or (hioiiASSAN. See Kiio- 

RASSAN, and Plusta. 

CIIORAX, or CiiAiiAX, a city of Cbaraccne, 
in Persia, called also Alexa’.ulria, from Alexan- 
der the Great ; afterwards Antiochia, fro?n An- 
tiochus king of Syria; and lastly, Cliorax 
J^pasinaj or Pasiriag i. e. tlio Alolc of the Spa- 
sines; an Arabian king of that name having 
secured it against the ovcrilowing of tlje Tigris, 
by a mole extending tlireo miles, which serves 
as a fence to the wbob; country. 

CIIORAZIM, or (’iiouA/.rN, a town of Ga- 
lilee, the tinbelief of wliose inhabitants was 
lamented by our Saviour. It is two miles dis- 
tant from Capernanrn, and is now desolate. 

CHORD, 7/. s. Lat. chorda. When it sig- 
nifies a rope or siring in general, it is written 
Ci)rd: when its primitive signihcaiion is pre- 
served, the h is retained. The string of a musi- 
cal instrument. 

Who moved 

Their stops and chords, was seen ; his volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions, low and high. 

Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue. 

Milton. 

In geometry. A right line, which joins the 
two ends of any arch of a circle. 

Chord, «. a. Prom the noun. To furnish 
with strings or chords ; to string. 

What passion cannot inusirk raise and quell ? 
When Juhal struck the chordal shell. 

His listening brethren stood around. Dryden. 

Chord, in music, the union of two or more 
sotinds uttered at tlie same time, arul forming 
together an entire harmony. The natural har- 
mony produced by the resonance of a sounding 
body, is composed of three different soumls, 
without reckoning their octaves; which form 
among themselves Urn most agreeable and per- 
fect chord that can possibly be heard ; for which 
reason they are called, on account of their ex- 
cellence, perfect chords. Hence, in order to 
render that harmony complete, it is necessary 
that each chord should at least consist of three 
sounds. The trio is likewise found by musi- 
cians to include the perfection of harmony; 
whether because in this all the chords, and each 
in its full perfection, are used ; or because upon 
such occasions as render it improper to use them 
all, and each in its integrity, :irLs nave been suc- 
cessfully practi4ki to deceive the ear, and give 
it contrary persuasion, by deluding it with the 
principal sounds of each chord, in such a man- 
ner as to render it forgetful of the other sounds 
necessary to their completion. Yet the octave 
of the principal sound produces new relations, 
and new consonances, by the completion of the 
intervals; they commonly add this octave, to 
have the assemblage of all the consonances in 


one and the same chord. See CoNsoNAncr 
And the addition of the dissonance%(see 
cord), producing a fourth sound superadded 
the perfect chord, it becomes indispensably no! 
cessary, to render the chord full, that we shoui j 
include a fourth part to express this dissonance 
Thus, the series of chords can neither be com- 
plete nor connected, but by iiieans of four parts 
Chords are divided into perfect and imperfect 
or more properly, direct and reversed. ’ 

Chord, Direct, or Perfect, is that which is 
composed of the fimdamental sound below of 
its third, its fifth, and its octavo : they are like 
wise subdivided into major and minor, accordin*’^ 
as the thirds which enter into their composition 
are llal or sharp. See Imerval. Some au- 
tliors likewise give the name of perfect to all 
chords, even to dissonances, whose fundamental 
soumls are below. 

Chord, Imperfect, or Reversed, is that in 
whicli the sixth, instead of the fiftli, prevails 
and in general all those whose lowest are not 
tlieir fundamental sounds. 

CiroiiDsare also divided into consonances and 
dissonances. The chords denominated conso- 
nances, are the perfect chord, and its deriva- 
tives : every other chord is a dissonance. A 
table of both, according to the system of M. 
Rameau, may be seen in Rousseau’s Musical Dic- 
tionary, vol. i. p. 27. After this table', he adds 
the following judicious and important observa- 
tions. 1. * It is a capital error to imagine, that 
the methods of inverting the same chord are in 
all cases equally eligible for the harmony and 
for the expression. There is not one of these 
diflereut arrangements hut has its proper cha- 
racter. Kvery one feels the contrast hetwaan 
the softness of the false fifili, and the gratin^^ 
sound of the tritone, though the one of these 
intervals is produced by a method of invertinj; 
the other. With the seventh diminished, am) 
the second redundant, the case is the same w’ith 
the interval of the second in general use, and 
the seventh. Who docs not feel how much 
more vocal and sonorous the fifth appears wiien 
compared with the fourth ? The chord of the 
gr(;at sixth, and that of the lesser sixth min(*r, 
are two forms of the same fundamental chord : 
hut how much less is the one harmonious than 
the other. On the contrary, the chord of the 
lesser sixth major is much more pleasing ami 
cheerful than that of the false liftli. And only 
lo mention the most simple of all chords, re- 
flect on the majesty of the perfogt chord, the sweet- 
ness of that which is called the chord of the 
sixth, and the insipidity of that which is com- 
posed of a sixth and a fourth; all of them, how- 
ever, composed of the same sounds. In general, 
the redundant intervals, the sharps in the higher 
part, are proper by their severity to express 
violent emotions of mind, such as anger and the 
rougher passions. Gn the contrary, flats in the 
higher parts, and diminisfied intervals, * 
plaintive harmony which melts the heart, 
are a multitude of similar observations, 
when a musician knows how to avail mmse , 
he may command at will the affections ot tlios^ 
who hear him. 2. The choice of simple miu 

vals is scarcely of less importance than t »a 
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the chords, 'wilb regard to the stations in which 
they ought to be placed. It is, for instance, in 
the lower parts that the fifth and octave should 
be used in preference ; in the upper parts the 
third and sixth are more proper. If you trans- 
pose this order the harmony will be ruined, 
even though the same chords are preserved. 
3 . In a word, the chords are rendered still 
more harmonious, by being approximated and 
only divided by the smallest practicable inter- 
vals, which are more suitable to the capacity of 
the ear than such as arc remote. This is what 
we call contracting the harmony, an art w'hich 
few composers have skill and abilities enough 
to put in practice. Tlie limits in the natural 
compass of voices, afford an additional reason 
for lessening the distance of the intervals, which 
compose the harmony of the chorus, as much as 
possible. We may affirm, that a chorus is im- 
properly composed, when the distance between 
the elmrds increases ; when those who perform 
the different parts are obliged to scream ; when 
the voices raise above their natural extent, and 
are so remotely distant one from the other, that 
the perception of harmonical relations between 
them is lost. We say, likew’se, that an instru- 
ment is in concord when the intervals between 
Its fixed sounds are what they ought to be ; we 
say, in this sense, that the chords of an instru- 
ment are true or false, that it preserves or does 
not preserve its chords. The same form of 
speaking is used for two voices which sing to- 
gether, or for two sounds which are heard at 
the same time, whether in unison or in parts.’ 

Chords, or (.V)RDS, of musical instruments, are 
strings, by the vibration of which the sensation 
of sound is excited, and by the divisions of which 
the several degrees of lone are determined. 

CilOllDA, in anatomy, a small nerve extend- 
ing over the drum of the ear. 

CIIORDEE, in medicine and surgery, a 
svmptom attending a gonorrluca, consisting in a 
violent pain under the freimm, and along the 
duct of the urethra, during tlie erection of the 
penis, which is incurvated downwards. These 
erections are frequent and involuntary. 

CHOREA Sancti Viti. St. Vitus’s dance, 
so called because some devotees of St. \"itus 
danced tliemselvcs into fits. It is a disease 
ranked by Cullen in the class neuroses, order 
spasmi. It consists of certain convulsive invo- 
luntary motions of the muscles, generally con- 
fined to one side. It seldom occurs after the 
age of puberty. See M kdk in e. 

CIIOREPISCOPUS, from ^ region, 

and (‘^KTKo'jroCf a bishop. In the ancient church, 
an officer about whose function the learned are 
not agreed. -The chorepiscopi were suffragan or 
local bishops, holding a middle rank between 
bishops and presbyters, and delegated to exercise 
episcopal jurisdiction witiiin certain districts, 
'''hen the boundaries of particular churches, 'ver 
'^hich separate bishops preside, were considerably 
enlarged. It is not certain when this office was 
^introduced ; some trace it to the close of 
the first century ; others tell us, that choiepis- 
copi were not known in the east till the begin- 
ning of the fourth century; and in the west about 
A. p. 439. They ceased in both in the tenth cen- 


tury. Also the name of a dignity still subsisting 
in some cathedrals, particularly in Gennany ; 
signifying the same with chori episcopus, bisliop 
of the choir. 

CHORIAMB US, in ancient poetry, a foot 
compounded of a trochee and an iambus, and 
consisting of four syllables, whereof the first and 
last are long, and the two middle ones are short; 
such is the word nobllttas. 

CIIO'RION, ?i. s. Xbtptiv, to contain. The 
outward membrane that enwraps the fmlus. 

CHOROBATA, or Ciioiiobai es, a kind of 
water level among the ancients, of the figure of 
the letter T, according to Vitruvius's description. 

CliORO'GRAPIlER, n. s. From x<^P^? ^ 
region, and ypa<j>u>, to describe. He that de- 
scribes particular regions or countries. 

CHOROGR.VPH1CAL, adj. See Choro- 
oRAi'iiEU. Descriptive of particular regions or 
countries. 

I have added a chorographical description of this 
terrestrial Paradise. Raleigh’s History of the World, 
C110R0GRAT»HlCAl.LY, a£/t;. From cho- 
rographical. In a chorographical manner ; ac- 
cording to the rule of chorography. 

CHORO'GRAPllY, n. s. See Ciiorocra- 
piiER. The art or practice of describing particu- 
lar regions, or laying down the limits and boun- 
daries of particular provinci^s. It is less in its 
object than geography, and greater than topo- 
graphy. 

CTIOROIDFS, or Ciioroeidf.s, from xoptor, 
chorion, and fiJoc, likeness. In anatomy, a term 
applied to several parts of the body, bearing some 
resemblance to the chorion : as, the inner mem- 
brane which invests the brain, inore usually called 
pia mater : also the inner tunic of the eye. It 
is soft, thin, and black; an<l its inner or concave 
surface is very smooth and polislied. See Ana- 
tomy. 

CIIOROMETRY, from* xopi?, and pitrptw, to 
measure. The art of surveying countries. 

CHO'RUS, n.s. Lat. chorus. A con- 

Cho'ral, adJ. Scert, composed of a num- 
CiIo'rister, n. s. J ber of singers, eilher sa- 
cred, dramatic, or social. • Chorister is an 
individual of this number, and choral that whicli 
appertains to chorus, concert, or choir ; likewise 
singing in a choir. 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praises of the I.oid in lively notes ; 

The Mhiles, with hollow throats. 

The choristers the joyous anthem sing. Spenser. 

For supply. 

Admit me chorus to this history. Shakspeare. 
Speak yc who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for yc behold him, and with songs 
And ch^al symphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven. 

On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first. Him last. Him midst^llnd without end. 

3Jilton, 

The new-born pheenix takes his way ; 

Of airy choristers a numerous train 
Attend his progress. Dryden, 

The Grecian tragedy was at first nothing hut a 
chorus of singers ; afterwards one actor was introduced. 

The musical voices and accents of the aerial cA«- 
ritters. ^ *he Creation, 
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In praise so just let every voice bo joined. 

And fill the general chortu of mankind ! Pope. 
And clmal seraphs sing the second day* 

Amhtirat, 

Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal choir j 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire. 

The mighty chortu aid. 

Soon as grey evening gilds the plain. 

Thou, moon, protract the melting strain. 

And praise him in the shade. Ogilvie, 

They formed a very nymph-likc looking crew. 
Which might have called Diaua^s chortu * cousin,’ 

As far as outward show may correspond ; 

I won’t be bail for any thing beyond. Byron. 

Chorus, in dramatic poetry, a song between 
the acts. Tragedy in its origin was no more 
than a single chorus, who trod the stage alone, 
and without any actors, singing dithyrambics or 
hymns in honor of Llacchus. Thespis, to relieve 
the chorus, added an actor, who rehearsed the 
adventures of some of their heroes ; and vKscliy- 
lus, finding a single person too dry an entertain- 
ment, added a secona, at the same time reducing 
the singing of the chorus, to make more room 
for the recitation. But when tragedy began to 
be formed, the recitative, which at fust was in- 
tended only as an accessory part to give the 
chorus a breathing time, became a principal part 
of the tragedy. At length, however, the chorus 
became incorporated into the action: sometimes 
it was to speak; and then their chief, whom 
they called coryphaeus, spoke in behalf of the 
rest: the singing was performed by the whole 
company; so that when the coryphaeus struck 
into a song, the chorus immediately joined him. 
The chorus sometimes also joined tlie actors in 
the course of the representation, with their plaints 
and Lamentations on account of any unhappy 
accidents that bcfel them ; but the proper func- 
tion, and that for which it seemed chiefly re- 
tained, was to show the intervals of the acts ; 
while the actors were behind the scenes, the 
chorus engaged the spectators ; their songs usually 
turned on what was exhibited, and contained 
nothing but what was suited to the subject, and 
had a natural connexion with it; so that the 
chorus concurred with the actors for advancing 
the action. In the modern tragedies the chorus 
is laid aside, and the music supplies its place. 
M. J3acier observes, also, that there was a chorus 
in the ancient comedy : but this is suppressed 
in the new comedy, because it was used to re- 
prove vices by attacking particular persons; as 
the chorus of the tragedy was laid aside to give 
the greater probability to those kinds of intrigue 
which require secresy. 

CHOSB. The pretcr tense, and sometimes 
the participle passive, from to choose. 

Yet never he hU hart to her revealed. 

But rather yhote to dye for sorow great. 

Then with dishonorable tciais her to entreat. 

Siteniier. 

Our sovereign here above rhe rest might stand. 

And here be chote again to rule the land. Dryden. 

Chose, in common law, is used with divers 
epitliets; as chose local, chose transitory, and 
chose in action. Cliose in action is a thing in- 
corporeal, and only a righ^ as an obligation for 
debt, annuity, &c. In general all causes of suit 


for any debt, duty, or wrong, are to be accounted 
choses in action, or in suspense; bScause 
have no real existence, nor can properly 
to be in our possession. Chose transitory • 
a thing which is moveable, and may be take* 
away, or carried from place to place. ^ 

CliO'SRN. The participle passive, fromte 
choose. 

If king Lewis vouchsafe to furnish us 
With some few bands of chosen snUliers, 

I’ll undertake to land them on our coast. 

Sfiakspeare 

He tells how Hubert thither bends his course 

With furious Borgio, and a desparate train. 

All chosen warriors of experienced force. 

Drawn from the squadrons on the Brescian plain 

Gay, 

CIIOSROES I. surnamed the Great, king ol 
Persia, succeeded his father Cabades, A. D. 532 
lie at first made peace with the Homans; but 
broke it in the third year, and after a long’ war 
forced .Justinian to make a disadvantagoous 
peace. He was so pufl'ed up with his victories 
as to bid the emperor’s aniba.ssador follow hini 
for audience to Oa?sarea; on which Tiberius sent 
an army under .lustinian, who made hirasell 
master of the country, and put Chosroes to death. 

CHOTBBSfiOIJ R, a large country, in the 
province of Gundwana, llindostan, b§;twcen 22^ 
and 23® N. lat., and 82® and 83® K. long. 
It is often called Ruttunpore, from its chief 
place. It contains about 20,000 square miles, 
in the compass of which there are thirty-four 
forts. It is generally unproductive, but on 
the southern part there is a fine cliarnpaign 
distiict, watered by numerous little rivers, and 
full of villages, ornamented witli grov(*.s and 
tanks. Near Ryepoor, great quantities of wlnat 
are grown, but rice is not plentiful, as large re- 
servoirs of water and a suitable declivity in the 
land is necessary for its cultivation. Ruttunpoor, 
Ryepoor, and Nowagur are its principal towns; 
but its villagers are numerous though poor. The 
country abounds in cattle, e.specially brood mares 
of the tattoo sjiccies. A few elephants, camels, 
and shawls, are brought for sale by foreign mer- 
chants, but the commerce is chiefiy conducted 
by the brinjarries, or itinerant dealers in grain. 
It has been said, that in productive seasons they 
can employ 100,000 bullocks iu exportation. 
Salt is imported from the Circars, and is extra- 
vagjintly dear. The chief rivers of Choteesgour 
are the Ilatsoo and the Caroon, both branches 
of the Mahanady. This district in the reign of 
Aurengzebe was annexed to Allahabad, though 
but nominally subject to the Mogul empire ; m 
17.52 it was conquered by Ragojee Bliooslah, 
and has ever since been held by the Mahratia 
rajahs of Nagpoor. . 

CHOUGH, n. s. Sax. cco ; Fr. choum. A 
bird which frequents the rocks by the sea sk 
like a jackdaw, but bigger. 

In bird*, kites and kestrels have a resemjdsflfo 
with hawks, crows with ravet^s, daws and 

Bacon’s Natural Bisiory. 

To crows the like impartial grace affords. 

And choughs and daws, and such rcpublick 

Chough. See Corvos. 
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pHOULE, «• »• Commonly pronounced 
Ja written jowl. The crop of a bird. 

ipjje chwie or crop adhering unto the lower side of 
the bill» and so descending by the throat, is a bag or 
gacheU Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

CHOUS, in the eastern military orders, mes- 
sengers of the divan of janissaries. There are 
several degrees of honor in this post. When a 
person is first advanced to it, he is called cu- 
chak, or minor chous; after this he is advanced 
to be the alloy chons ; that is, the messenger of 
ceremonies ; and from this, having passed through 
the office of petelma, or procurator of the effects 
of the body, he is advanced to he the has chons. 

CHOUSE, V. a. & n. s. The original of this 
word is much doubted by Skinner, who tries to 
deduce it from the French, gosser, to laugh at; 
or joucherf to wheedle ; and from the Teutonick, 
kosen, to prattle. Tt is perhaps a fortuitous and 
cant word, without etymology. The noun is 
derived by Ilenshaw from kiauSy or chiaus, a 
messenger of the Turkish court ; who, says he, 
is little better than a fool. It signifies a bubble ; 
a tool; a man fit to be cheated; a trick. 

When geese and piillen are seduced. 

And sows of sucking pigs are choused. Hudibras^ 

A sottish chousct 

Who, when a thief has robbed his house. 

Applies himself to cunning men. Id. 

Freedom and zeal have choused you o’er and o’er ; 
Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryden. 

CHOWAN, a county of North Carolina, in 
Kdenton district, bounded on the south by Albe- 
marle Sound, on the north-east by Perquiman’s, 
oa tlie north by CJates, and on the west by Har- 
ford counties, Edenton is the chief town. 

C'uowan, a considerable river of North Caro- 
lina, formed by tlie confluence of the Hlack-water, 
Meherrin and Nottaway rivers, which rise in 
\'irginiii and unite in North (Carolina ; for fifteen 
miler. upwards to Holliday’s Island it is navi- 
gable for small vessels. 

CHOWDER Hekh, a cheap and easily pre- 
pared drink, highly commended for preventing 
the scurvy in long voyages, or for the cure of it 
where it may have been contracted. It is pre- 
pared as follows : take twelve gallons of water, 
in which put three pounds and a half of black 
spmee : boil it for three hours, and, having taken 
out the spruce, mix with the liquor seven pounds 
of molasses, and boil it up ; strain it through a 
sieve, and when milk warm put to it about four 
spoonfuls of yeast to work it. In two or three 
days stop the bung of the cask ; and in five or 
six days, when fine, bottle it for drinking. 

To CIIO'WTER, V. n. To grumble or mutter 
like a froward child 

CHRABRATE, in lithology, a pellucid stone 
Rientioned by writers of the middle age, supposed 
to be the common pebble crystal. 

CHREMNITZ, the principal of the ^ line 
to^w^ns in Upper Hungary, ninety miles north-east 
Of Presburg. Long. 19*’ 27’ E. ; lat. 48° 59' N. 

'dIRENF.CRUiDA, a term occurring in 
^ri*^^ers of the middle age, and expressing a cus- 
tom^ of those times; but its signification is 
doubtful. It is mentioned in I..ege Salica, tit. 
which says, he who kills a man, and hatli 


not wherewithal to satisfy the law, or pay the 
fine, makes oath that he liath delivered up every 
thing that he was pofisessed of ; the truth of which 
must be confirmed by the oaths of twelve other 
persons. Then he invites his next relations by 
the fiither’s side to pay off the remainder of the 
fine, having first made over to iliem all his effects 
by the following ceremony. He goes into his 
house, and taking in his hand a small quantity 
of dust from each of the four corners, he returns 
to the door, and, with his face inwards, throws 
the dust with his left hand over his shoulders 
upon his nearest of kin. Which done, he strips 
to his shirt ; and coming out with a pole in his 
handy jumps over the hedge. His relations, 
whether one or several, are upon this obliged to 
pay off the composition for the murder. And if 
these (or any one of them) are not able to pay, 
iterum super ilium chrenecruda, qui pauperior 
est, jactat, et ille totam legem componat. Whence 
it appears-, that chrenecruda jactare is the same 
with throwing the dust gathered from the four 
corners of the house. Goldastus and Spelman 
translate it viridem herbam, green grass, from 
the German gruen kraut, or from the Dutch 
groen, green, and gruid, grass. Wendelinus 
thinks, that by this word is meant the proof of 
purification, from chrein, pure, and keuren, to 
prove ; so that it must refer to the oaths of the 
twelve jurors. King Childebert reformed this 
law, because it savored of pagan ceremonies, and 
because several persons were thereby obliged to 
make over all their eflects. 

CHRISM, n.s. Xpi^/ia, an ointment. Un- 
guent, or unction : it is only applied to sacred 
ceremonies. 

One. act, never to be repeated , is not the thing that 
Christ’s eternal priesthood, denoted especially by his 
unction or chrism, refers to. 

Hammond's Practical Catechism, 

Chrism, oil consecrated by the bishop, and 
used in tiie Romish and Greek churches, in the 
administration of baptism, confirmation, ordina- 
tion, and extreme unction. It is prepared on 
Holy Thursday with much ceremony. In Spain 
it was anciently the custom for the bishop to 
take one-third of a sol for the chrism distributed 
to each church, on account of the balsam that 
entereth its composition. Du Cange observes, 
tliat there are two kinds of chrism ; the one pre- 
pared of oil and balsam, used in baptism, con- 
firmation and ordination; the other of oil alone, 
consecrated by the bishop, used anciently for the 
catechumens, and still in extreme unction. The 
Maronites before their reconciliation with Rome, 
besides oil and balsam, used musk, saffron, cin- 
namon, roses, white frankincense, and severa 
other drugs mentioned by Rinaldus, in 1541 
Dandini, the Jesuit, who went to mount Libanus 
in quality of the pope’s nuncio, ordained, in a 
synod held there in 1596, that chrism should be 
made only of two ingredients, oil and balsam ; 
the one representing the human nature of Jesus 
Christ, the other his divine nature. 

Chrism Pence, Chrismatis Denarii, or 
Chrismai.es Denarii, a tribute anciently paid 
to the bishop by the parish clergy, for their chrism, 
consecrated at Easter for the ensuing year : after- 
wards condemned as simoniacal. 
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CIIRI SOM, n. s. See Chrism. A child 
that dies within a month after its birth. So called 
from the chrisom-cloth. 

When the convulsions were but few, the number 
of ckrisQma and infants was greater. 

(Jraunt’a Bills of Mortalitt/, 

CiiiiisoM, Chrism ALE, or Ciirisom Cloth, 
the face cloth, or piece of linen, laid over the 
child’s head when baptised. 

CllHIST, n. s. "I XptTOff, the anointed ; 
Chri'stian, n.s. synonymous with Mes- 
Christia'nity, n. s. \ siah. The Christian 
Chri'stkndom, n. s. reli^ionderives its name 
Chri'stian ISM, n. s. from the official appcl- 
Ciiri'stianise, V. a. lation of its Divine 
Chri'stian LY, tfrfy. ^ Author. Christianity 
is the religion of Christ. A Christian is one who 
professes that religion. Christendom is the lo- 
cal extent of its profession. Christianly is to be 
like a (Christian. To christianise is to convert or 
persuade to the Christian faith, and christianism 
comprehends the doctrines of Christianity and 
tlie nations that profess to have embraced. 

In all that lond, no Cristen dorste route ; 

All Cristen folk ben fled fro that centre, 

Thurgh payeucs, that cuuquercdcn all aboutc 
The plages of the North by lond and see ; 

To Wales fled the Cristianitee 
Of olde Bretons, dwelling in this isle, 

Ther was hir refuge for the inene while. 

But yet ne'er Bretons so exiled. 

That ther n’ere som which in her privitie 
Honoured Crist i and Hcthen folk begilcd. 

And neigh the castle swiche ther dwelten three. 

Chaucer's Man of Lawes Tale. 
Marcus Suiycus the second, so pepil him highte. 
That is to munc in our constent, a keeper of the 
night : 

And so he did full trewe \ for the record and the 
plecs. 

He wrote them ever trevrly, and took none other fees 
But such as was ordeyned to take by tlie ycre. 

Now, Lord God! in Cristendom 1 wold it weresoclere. 

Id. Mercluint's Second Tale, 
What hath been done, the parts of Christendom 
most afflicted can best testify. Id. 

An older and a better soldier, none 
That Christendom gives out. Shakspeare. 

I’ll not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool. 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors. Id. 

If the Rf)mau church, good Christiana, oblige yo 
To believe man and beast to have spoken in effigie. 
Why should we not credit the public discourses 
In a dialogue between two inanimate horses. Marvell. 

The good old man, too eager to dispute. 

Flew high, and, as his Christian fury rose. 

Damned all for heretics who durst oppose. Drydcn. 
The principles of platonick philosophy, as it is now 
Christianised. Id. 

Every one who lives in the habitual practice of any 
voluntary sin, cuts himself oil fioui Christianity . 

Addison. 

We Christians have certainly the best and the ho- 
liest, the wisest and most reasonable, religion in the 
world. Tillotson. 

The Christian religion, according to my creed, is a 
very simple thing, iatelligible to the meant^st capa- 
city, and what, if we arc at pains to join practice to 
knowledge, we may make ourselves thoroughly ac- 
quaifxted with, without turning over many books. 

Beattie. 

Cbbistian (Edward), chief justice of the Isle 


of Ely, and Downing professor of law in th 
University of Cambridge. He gradi|ated at St^ 
John's in 1779, having obtained the'chancellor • 
prize medal that same year, for his classical 
tainments. He first iniquitously revived the mo- 
dern claim of the Universities and other piil)ii(. 
libraries to eleven copies of every work printed 
in the British dominions, and published Exumi 
nation of Precedents, &c. whereby it appears 
that an Impeachment is determined by a dissolu 
tion of Parliament, 8vo, 1790; A Dissertation 
Respecting the Rules of Evidence before tlu- 
House of Lords, 8vo, 1792 ; a new edition of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, to which he added 
copious notes of his own, 8vo, 4 vols. 1795; ^ 
Syllabus of Lectures, delivered at Cambridl,. 
and printed in 1797, 8vo; an Account of [In! 
Origin of the two Houses of Parliament, with a 
Statement of the Privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, 8vo, 1810; a Treatise on the Bankrupt 
Laws, 1812, 2 vols. 8vo ; another on the Game 
Laws, 8vo : and a Plan for a Country Provident 
Bank, 8vo, both in 18 IG. The peculiar pomp 
of his manner, and his frequent allusions to the 
decisions of the chief justice of the Isle of Ely, 
as law, will not soon he forgotten by those wlm 
have heard him lecture, with respect to constitu- 
tional principles, he was more than a century 
behind the age in which he lived. He died in 
Downing College, March 20th, 1823. 

(’iniisT-ciiuitcit, a borough town of Enoland, 
n Hampshire, situated on the east side of tin. 
Avon, about three miles from the sea, with 
good salmon fishery, and a considerable trade in 
knit silk stockings and watch chains. It has 
small liaven which admits vessels of light hurdm 
at high water ; and there is a weekly market oa 
Monday. This borough sends two members tn 
parliament. It is thirteen miles east of Poole, 
and 102 VV.S.W, of London. 

CIIRI'STEN, V, a. > Sax. ch/uptnian. To 
Ciiiii'sTKNiNO, n. s. 5 baptise ; to initiate into 
Christianity by water. To name ; to denomi- 
nate. The ceremony of the first initiation into 
Christianity. 

The queen was with great solemnity crowned at 
Westminster, about two years after the raarriugf- ; 
like an old christening that had staid long for god- 
fathers. Bacun 

Where such evils as these reign, christen the thiuit 
what you will, it can he no better than a mock mil- 
lennium. Burnet, 

We shall insert the causes why the account of 
christenings hath been neglected mure than tliat of 
burials. Graunt. 

The tlay of the christening being come, the house 
was filled with gossips. ArlnUhnut and Pope. 

Christening. See Baptism. 

Christian, the name of seven kings of Den- 
mark. See Denmark, History or. 

Most Christian King, a title of the kin^o 
Prance. The French antiquaries trace theongm 
of this title up to Pope Gregory the Great, who, 
writing a letter to Charles Martel, styled him 

Most Christian King, a title which his successors 

retained. p, . 

Christians of St. John, a sect ot ^ , 
tians very numerous in Balsora and the ne 8 
bouring towns; they formerly 
the river Jordan, where St. John bantised. 
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^ihom they had Uieir name. They hold an an> 
aiTersary feast of five days ; during which they 
all go to the bishop, who baptises them with the 
baptisni of St. John. Their baptism is also per- 
formed in rivers ; and that only on Sundays : 
they have no notion of the Trinity ; or the Holy 
Ghost; nor have they any canonical book, but 
abundance of charms, &c. Their bishoprics de- 
scend by inheritance, though they have the 
ceremony of an election. 

Christians of St. Thoma^ a sort of Chris- 
tians in a peninsula of India on this side of the 
gulf : they inhabit chiefly at Cranganor, and the 
neighbouring country : they admit of no images : 
hut pay a great veneration to the cross : they 
affirm, that the souls of the saints do not see God 
till after the day of judgment : they acknowledge 
three sacraments, viz. baptism, orders, and the 
eucharist : they make no use of holy oils in the 
administration of baptism; but, after the cere- 
mony, anoint the infant with an unction com- 
posed of oil and walnuts, without any benedic- 
tion. In the eucharist, they consecrate with 
little cakes made of oil and salt, and instead of 
wine make use of water in which raisins have 
aeen infused. 

CIllllSTIANA, a town of Delaware, seated 
on a creek, in Newcastle county. It is the great- 
est carrying place between the waters of the De- 
laware and Chesapeake, which are here only thir- 
teen miles asunder. It is four miles south-west of 
Newcastle, and seven south-west of VVilmington. 

Christiana, or Christiania, the capital of 
Norway, and seat of the government, latitude 
nearly 60° N., longitude nearly lt°E. ; 2.50 
miles west of Stockholm. It lies in a fruitful 
valley, in the south of tlm province of Agger- 
huus, at the bottom of the gulf of Biornia, which 
runs into the interior more than fifty miles, filled 
with rocky islands, beautifully and romantically 
disposed. It is the best built place in the king- 
dom, though it is but small, having only 1.500 
stone houses, and about 8000 inhabitants; 
it is in a very thriving condition. It is the seat 
of the governor of Aggerhuus, who holds a su- 
l)rcme court of justice, and of a bishop, the me- 
tropolitan of the country. It takes its name from 
its founder, Christian IV. of Denmark, who built 
it in 1624, after a fire which destroyed the old 
town of Opslow, formerly occupying part of the 
same site. The best part is the quartal, i^ar the 
harbour, inhabited by the public officers and 
merchants. Some of the houses, especially in 
the suburbs, are constructed of wood, as is like- 
wise the great military hospital, built in 1806, 
'^n an adjoining hill. It has a house of correc- 
tion, an academy (made a university in 1812), a 
military school, and two theatres, the Norw\.- 
gians being very fond of these entertainments. 
Ine harbour is excellent, in which a consider- 
able trade is carried on, and on the 1 3th of Ja- 
miary a great fair is held annually. Its manu- 
factures are not of consequence, chiefly coarse 
cloth and cordage ; it exports, principally to Bri- 
fish, tar, soap, vitriol, alum, iron, copper, 
ana timber. 

Christiana, a very extensive bailiwic of Nor- 
^h^ of Aggerhuus, contains 

Vox V. 


Christianity, as a system of religious truth, 
supposes, and indeed is altogether grounded on, 
the prior existence of the Jewish religion. Chris- 
tians, whatever their particular tenets may be, 
acknowledge equally the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as the foundation of their faith 
and practice. Roman Catholics indeed, unite 
with this the tradition of their cliurch as a basis 
of the doctrines and duties of Christianity ; but 
they contend that such traditions are in no way 
contrary to the written word of God. Tlvese 
books, or at least particular passages in them, 
have, from the ambiguity of language, been va- 
riously interpreted by different commentators, 
and these tliversities have given birth to a mul- 
tiplicity of different sects. But it cannot be ex- 
pected, that in giving an account of Christia- 
nity, we should comprehend all the opinions 
which have been exhibited by historical, syste- 
matical, or polemical authors. These, in such a 
work as this, can only be briefly noticed under 
their proper articles. The great question \ipon 
any general treatise on this suliject must be, 
what is recognised and admitted as the commou 
basis of their faith by the great majority of 
Christians ? And the answer to this is clearly, 
the Old and New Testaments. If asked by what 
authority these books claim an absolute right, to 
determine the consciences and understandings 
of men, with regard to what they should believ’e 
and what they should do ? Christians answer, 
that all Scripture, whether for doctrine, correc- 
tion, or reproof, was given by immediate inspi- 
ration from God. If again interrogated bow 
those books, which they call Scripture, are au- 
thenticated f They reply, tliat the Old and New 
Testaments are proved to be the Word of God, 
by evidences both external and internal. And 
such evidence involves the whole question o. 
Revelation. We, as Christians, believe that the 
advantages of all ll»e revealed will of God, are 
derived to us from our * holy profession.’ The 
Old Testament must be true, or the New is false : 
hence we conceive that the evidences of Chris- 
tianity are more properly to be exhibited under 
the word Revelation, and to that refer the 
reader. 

CllRISTlANOPLK, a fortified port town of 
Sweden, on the Baltic Sea, in the territory of 
Blocking, and province of Soutli Gothland, 
thirteen miles north-east of (!arlscrona. 

CHilISTIANSANl), a bishopric and govern- 
ment of Norway, bounded on the east by Cfiris- 
tiana, on the north by Bergen, on the west by 
the German Ocean, and on the south by the Sca- 
gerrack, forms the entire south-west province of 
that kingdom, and contains 133,000 inhabitants. 
The annual importations of corn are consider- 
able, the soil being very barren, and the fisheries 
and timber trade being the chief pursuits of the 
population. 

Christiansand, the capital of tlie above bi- 
shopric, is a sea-port on the south coast, close to 
the sea, and w\is founded in 1641 by Christian 
IV. of Denmark. It is considered the fourth town 
in Norway in point of importance, but the cathe- 
dral is the only public building worth notice. It 
is in general well built, and the streets, though 
short, are broad and straight, large gardens sar- 
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r<Hincliiig many of tlie houses. It is the residence of 
the governor of the province and the bishop. The 
town is built on a sandy plain, quite close to the 
sea. The harbour is one of the best sheltered in 
Norway ; vessels come up to the doors of the 
warehouses, and the inhabitants carry on a britsk 
timber trade and ship-building. 

CTIHISTIANSBORG, a l)anish African fort 
and settlement on the Gold Coast. The Danes, it 
is said, have set the example oi first abolishing the 
slave trade, and have made noble exertions to 
introduce cultivation. They had a plantation 
extending fifteen miles inland, which the Ashau- 
tees destroyed in the late war. 

CIIHISTIANSBIJRG, a tpwn of Virginia, 
and the capital of Montgomery county, seated 
near the west side of a branch of Little River, 
which falls into the Kenhawa. It liiis a court- 
house and a jail, and a court is held in it month- 
ly. It is 200 miles W.S.W. of Richmond, and 
478 of Philadelphia : from which it lies in long. 
5° 35' W., lat. 37° 5' N. 

CIIRISTIANS-OL, a group of Danish islands 
in the Baltic, known also by the name of Krt- 
llolm. ButC’hristians-Oe is the name of tlie prin- 
cipal island, which is much frequented by vessels 
navigating the Baltic. Here is a light-house and 
castle, constructed by Christian V., the latter of 
which is sometimes used as a state prison. Long. 
14° 47' K, lat. 55° 13' N. 

CIIIUSTIANSTADT, a province of Sweden, 
containing the northern part of Scania, and is 
bounded by Halland and Kronobergon the north, 
Blekingen on the north-east, the Baltic on the 
south-east and soutli, Malmohus on the south- 
west, and the Categat on the west. Itirontains 
2370 square miles, and a ponulalion (in 1811) 
of 120,547. The capital, of the same name, is 
situated in a marshy plain, on the lleigc-a, which 
flows into the Baftic, about ten miles below. 
Population 22GO. Fifty-seven miles west by 
south of Carlscrona, and sixty-five north-east of 
Copenhagen. 

CHRLSTIANSTLD, the chief town of the 
the island of Santa Cruz, on tlie north coast of 
the island. It has a fine harbour, defended by a 
fortress. Long. 63° 23' W., lat. 17° 46' N. 

CllRISTIANSUND, a town in the govern- 
ment of Drontheim, on ll ie east coast of Norway, 
situated ]>artly on a a peninsula, but chiefly on 
three small rocky islands, wliicb surround a spa- 
cious harbour. Its principal privileges w'cre 
granted by Christian V'l. of Denmark. There 
are scarcely any streets regularly formed, but the 
communication between one part of tlie town 
and another is kept up by water. Population 
1650. Thirty-six miles north-west of Dron- 
theim. 

CHRISTINA (Alexandra), daughter of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, was born in 
1626, and succeeded to the crown in 1633, 
when only seven yenrs of age. This princess 
discoverea even in her iid'ancy, what she after- 
wards expressed in her memoirs, an invincible 
antipathy for the employments and conversation 
of women. She was fond of violent exercises, 
and such amusements as consist in feats of 
Strength and activity. SheJiad also both ability 


and taste for abstract speculations ; and amiued 
herself witli language and the sciences, particu- 
larly that of legislature and govermi5?nt. She 
derived her knowledge of ancient history from 
its source ; and Polybius and Thucydides were 
her favorite t uthors. As she was the sovereign 
of a powerful kingdom, many’ of the princes in 
Europe aspired to the honor of her alliance 
Among her suitors were the prince of Denmark 
the elector Palatine, the elector of Brandenburgh* 
the king of Spain, the king of the Romans, Don 
John of Austria, Sigismund of Rokocci, count 
and general of Cassovia, Stanislaus king of 
Poland, John Casiinir his brother, and Charles 
(ilustavus, duke of Deux-Poiits, son of the great 
Gustavus’s sister, and consequently her first 
cousin. To this nobleman, as well as to all his 
rivals, she rufused her hand; but she caused 
him to be appointed her successor by the states. 
Political interests, differences of religion, and 
contrariety of manners, furnished Chri.silna with 
pretences for rejecting all her suitors ; but her 
true motives were the love of independence, and 
a strong aversion she had conceived, even in her 
infancy, for the marriage yoke. * Do not force 
mo to marry,’ said she to the states, ‘ for if 1 
should have a son, it is not more probable that he 
should be an Augustus than a Nero.’ An acci- 
dent liappened in the beginning of her reion 
which gave her a remarkable opportunity of dis- 
playing the strength and equanimity of her 
mind. As she was at the chapel of the castle 
of Stockholm, with the principal lords of her 
court, a poor wretch, who was disordered in his 
mind, came to the place with a design to assas- 
sinate her. This man, who w;as in the full vigor 
of his age, chose, for the execution of his design, 
the moment in which the assembly was perform- 
ing what in the Swedish church is called an act 
of recollection — a silent and separate act of de- 
votion, perfowned by each individual kneeling, 
and hiding tlie face with the hand. Taking this 
ojiportunity he rushed through the crowd and 
mounted a balustrade, within which the queen 
was upon her knees. The baron Braki, chief 
justice of Sweden, was alarmed, and the guards 
crossed their partisans to prevent his coming 
further; but he struck them furiously on one 
side, leaped over the barrier, and being then 
close to the queen made a blow at her with a 
knife, which he had concealed without a sheath 
in his sleeve. The queen avoided the blow, and 
pushed the captain of her guards, who instantly 
threw himself upon the assassin, and seized him 
by the hair. All this happened in a moment. 
The man was known to be mad, and therclbre 
nobody supposed he had any accomplices; they 
therefore contented themselves with locking him 
up, and the queen returned to her devotion with- 
out the least trepidation. One of the great 
affairs which engaged Christina’s attention wnile 
she was upon the throne was the peace of NVest- 
phalia ; was concluded in October, 1549. ’i he 
success of the Swedish arms rendered Christina 
the arbitress of the treaty. No other public 
event of importance took place during the rest of 
Christina’s reign; for there were neither wars 
abroad nor troubles at home. Her reign ww 
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that of learning and genius. She drew about 
her, wherever she was, all the distinguished cha- 
racters of her time, — Grotius, Pascal, Ilochart, 
Descartes, Gassendi, Saumaise, Naud^, Vossius, 
Ileinsius, Menage, imeas, llolstenius, Bayle, 
madam Dacier, Filicaia, and many others. The 
arts never fail to immortalise the prince who 
protects them : and almost all these illustrious 
persons have celebrated Christina, either in 
poems, letters, or other literary productions, 
which fonn a general mass of testimonials, that 
may be considered as a solid basis of reputation. 
Christina, however, may be justly censured with 
want of taste in not properly distinguishing 
merit. The rapid fortune which the adventurer 
Michon, known by the name Bourdelot, ac- 
quired by her countenance and liberality, w'as 
also a great scandal to literature. He had no 
pretensions to learning, and, though sprightly, 
was yet indecent. lie was brought to court by 
the learned Saumaise; and, for a lime, drove Ih 
terary merit out of it, making Learning the object 
of his ridicule, and exacting from Christina an 
exorbitant tribute to the weakness and incon- 
stancy of her sex. At last she was compelled by 
the public indignation to banish this unworthy 
minion and she immediately forgot him. This 
Bourdelot, during his ascendancy over the queen^ 
had supplanted count Magnus de la Gardie, son 
of the constable of Swedtm, wlio was a relation, 
a favorite, and perhaps the lover of ('hristiua. 
M. de Mottevillc, who had seen him ambassador 
in France, says, in her memoirs, that he spoke of 
his queen in terms so passionate and respectful, 
that every one concluded his attachment to her 
to be more ardent and tender than a mere sense 
of duty can produce. This nobleman fell into 
disgrace because he showed some inclination to 
govern ; wlule M. Bourdelot seemed to aim at 
nothing more than to amuse, and concealed, 
under the unsuspected character of a droll, the 
real ascendancy which he exercised over the 
,'vU‘en’s mind. About this time an accident hap- 
pened to Christina, which again displayed her 
presence of mind. Having ordered some ships 
of war to he built at the port of .Stockholm, .she 
went to see them when finished ; and as she was 
going on board, across a narrow plank, with ad- 
miral Fleeming, his foot slipyiing, he fell, and 
drew the queen with him into tlie sea, which in 
that place was nearly ninety feet deep. Anthony 
Steinberg, the queen's tirst equerry, instantly 
threw himself into the water, laid liold of her 
robe, and, with such assistance as was given 
him, got the queen ashore; during the time of 
this accident her recollection was such that the 
moment her lips were above water she cried, 
* Take care of the admiral.' When she was g.»t 
out of the water she discovered no emotion, eitlier 
by her gesture or countenance ; and she dined 
the same day in public, where she gave a hu- 
morous account of her adventure. Though she 
was at tirst fond of the powder and splendor of 
^■oyalty, yet she began at length to feel that it 
embarrassed her ; and the same love of iudepen- 
ueiice which had determined her against raar- 
rjage, at length made her weary of her crown. 
^ last she resolved to abdicate ; and, in 1652, 
t^inmuoicated her resolution to the senate. The 
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senate zealously remonstrated against it, and 
were joined by the people, and oven by Charles 
Gustavus himself, who was to succeed her: she 
yielded to their importunities, and continued to 
sacritice her own pleasure to the will of the 
public till 1654, when she carried her de.sign 
into execution. The ceremony of her abdication 
was a mournful solemnity, a mixture of pomp 
and sadness, in which scarcely any eyes but her 
own were dry. She continued tirm and com- 
po.sed through tlie whole; and as soon as it was 
over prepared to remove into a country more 
favorable to science than Sweden was. Concern- 
ing the merit of this action the world ha.s always 
been divided in opinion ; it has l)een condemned 
alike both by the ignorant and the learned, tlie 
trifler and the sage. It was admired, however, 
by the great Condf^ : * How great was the mag- 
nanimity of this princess,’ said he, ‘ who could 
so ca.sily give up that for M'hich the rest of man- 
kind arc* continually destroying each other, and 
which so many throughout their whole lives pur- 
sue without attaining r Christina, be.sides ab- 
dicating her crown, abjured her religion ; an act 
universally approved by one party and censured 
by another; the Papists triumphed and the Pro- 
testants were offended. No prince, after a long 
impri.sonment, ever showed so much joy upon 
.being restored to his kingdom as Christina did in 
quilting hers. When she came to a little brook, 
which separates Sweden from Norvvay, then 
under the dominion of Denmark, she got out of 
her carrriage, and leaping to the otlier side, cried 
out in a transport of joy, ‘ At last 1 am free, and 
out of Swe<len, whither, 1 hope, 1 shall never re- 
turn.’ She dismissed her women, and laid aside 
the habit of her sex. ‘ I would become a man.* 
said she, * yet 1 do not love men because they 
are men, hut because they are not women.’ She 
made her abjuration at Bru.ssels, wiiere she saw 
the great (’onde, who, after his defection, made 
that city his asylum. * Cousin,’ said she, ‘ who 
would have tliought, ten years ago, that we 
should have met at this distance from our coun- 
tries ?’ The inconstancy of Christina’s temper 
appeared in her continually travelling from 
place to place ; from Brussels she went to 
Jlome, from Rome to France, and from France 
she returned to Rome* again; after this she went 
to Sweden, where she was not very well re- 
ceived ; from Sweden she went to liamburgli, 
where .she continued a year, and then went again 
to Rome ; from Rome she returned to Ham- 
burgh, and again to Sweden, where she wiis still 
worse received than before; upon which she 
went back to Hamburgh, and from Hamburgh 
again to Rome. She intended another journey 
to Sweden, but it did not take place ; she also 
planned an expedition to England, where Crom- 
well did not seem well disposed to receive her ; 
and after many wanderings, and many purposes 
of wandering still more, she at last died at 
Rome, in 1689. Her journeys to .Sweden, how- 
ever, had motives of necessity, for her appoint- 
ments were very ill paid, though the states olten 
confirmed them after her abdication: but to 
other places she was led merely by a roving 
disposition, and tliere was no event in Eurcqie 
in which she was not ambitious of acting a prin- 
2 U 2 
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cipal part. During the troubles in France, by 
the faction called the Fronde, she wrote with 
g^eat eagerness to all the interested parties, 
officiously offering her mediation to reconcile 
their interests and calm their passions, the secret 
springs of which it was altogether impossible she 
should know This was first thought a dan- 
gerous, and afterwards a ridiculous behaviour. 
Duribg her residence in France she gave uni- 
versal disgust, not only by violating all the cus- 
toms of the country, but by practising others 
directly opposite. She treated the ladies of the 
court with the greatest rudeness : when they 
came to embrace her, she, being in man's habit, 
cried out, ‘ What a strange eagerness have these 
women to kiss me ! Is it because I look like a 
man V The murder of Monaldeschi is, to this 
hour, an inscrutable mystery. It is, however, of 
a piece with the expressions constantly used by 
Christina in her letters, with respect to those 
with whom she was offended ; for she scarcely 
ever signified her displeasure without threaten- 
ing the life of the offender. ‘ If you fail in your 
dut^,' said she to her secretary, whom she sent 
to Stockholm after her abdication, ‘ not all the 
power of the king of Sweden shall save your life, 
though you should take shelter in his arms.* 
Bayle was also threatened for having said that 
the letter which Christina wrote, upon the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, was ‘ a remain 
of Protestanism but he made his peace by 
apologies and submission. Slie had wit, taste, 
parts, and learning ; she was indefatigable upon 
the throne; great in private life; firm in mis- 
fortunes ; impatient of contradiction, and, except 
in her love of learning, inconstant in her incli- 
nations. The most remarkable instance of this 
fickleness is, that after she had abdicated the 
crown of Sweden she intrigued for that of Poland. 
She was, in every action and pursuit, violent 
and ardent in the highest degree ; impetuous in 
her desires, dreadful in her resentment, and 
fickle in her conduct. She says of herself that 
‘ she was mistrustful, ambitious, passionate, 
haughty, impatient, contemptuous, satyrical, in- 
credulous, undevout, of an ardent and violent 
temper, and extremely amourous ;* a disposition, 
however, to wliich, if she may be believed, her 
pride and her vivlueT were always superior. In 
general her failings were those of her own, and 
her virtues those of the other sex. 

CHRPSTMAS, n, s. From Christ and mass. 
The day on which the nativity of our blessed Sa- 
viour is celebrated, by the particular service of 
the church. 

For iheir part they are Irae to the church, their 
infanta arc questioned and sprinkled ; their wives 
pay a shilling and arc churched ; they are funny at a 
wedding, and feel no expense hut the ring ; they eat 
cross-buns ou Good Friday; they are merry at Easter, 
and mad at Christmat ; they pay small tythes through 
life, and aro buried in form when they die ; and they 
call this the Christian religion in the best constituted 
church in the world, and abuse all that think other- 
wise, as knaves and fools, ignorant of God, and dis- 
loyal to the king. Rubiruon^ 

Christmas. As to the antiquity of this 
festival, the first footstep? we find of it are in 
the iiieoiid century, about the time of the empe- 


ror Commodus. *rhe decretal epistles indeed 
carry it up a little higher ; and say ^j^at Teles, 
phorus, who lived in the reign of Antoninas Pi^s 
ordered divine service to be celebrated, and an 
angelical hymn to be sung, the night before the 
nativity of our Saviour. That it was kept before 
the time of Constantine we have a melancholy 
proof: for whilst the persecution raged under 
Dioclesian, who then kept his court at Nicome- 
dia, that tyrant, among other acts of cruelty, 
finding multitudes of Cliristians assembled toge- 
ther to celebrate Christ’s nativity, commanded 
the church doors where they were met to be shut 
and fire to be put to it, which soon reduced theta 
and the church to ashes. 

Chri’stmas-uox, n. s. From Christmas and 
box- A box in which little presents are col- 
lected at Christmas. 

When time comes round, a Chriatmeu-box they bear 
And one day makes them rich for all the year. * 
- (ray's Trivia. 

CuRpSTMAS-FLOWEtt, fi. s. Hellebore. 

Christmas Harbour is described by captain 
Cook fis a good and safe harbour, on the nortli 
coast of Kerguelen’s Island, abounding with 
seals and water-fowl ; but remarkably destitute 
of vegetation. He found here a bottle, contain- 
ing a parchment memorial of the place bavin ’• 
been visited by a French vessel in 1 772-3. 

Christmas Island, an island nearly in the 
centre of the Pacific Ocean, and so named by 
captain Cook, on account of his first landiii;,^ here 
on Christmas-day, 1777. It is forty- five* miles 
in circumference ; bounded by a reef of coral 
rocks, on the west side of which is a bank of fine 
sand, extending a mile into the sea, and affording 
good anchorage. The soil, in some places, is 
light and black, composed of decayed vegetables, 
the dung of birds, and sand : in others, nothing 
but broken corals and shells are to be seen, 
fresh water was found by digging. The vege- 
table productions are only a few cocoa-nut trees, 
and some low trees, shrubs, and plants, such as 
are found on other islands of the .same apj)ear- 
ance, in a soil half formed. It is froquenteJ by 
several sorts of birds, and plenty of fish ami tiir- 
tles are found on its coast. Long. 157*^ 30' W., 
lat. 1° 59' N. 

Christmas Rose. See IlELtEiiORrs. 

Christmas Sound, a bay on the south coast 
of Terra del Fuego, thus named by captain Cook, 
in December, 1774. Here is anchorage in from 
fifteen to thirty fathoms ; and tufts of wood, fresh 
water, and wild fowl, near. A copious descrip- 
tion of it, that great navigator says, is unnecessary, 
as no one would be benefited by it. 

CHRISTOPHEllSDN (John), a learn^ 
English bishop of the sixteenth century, born in 
Lancashire, educated at Cambridge, and one oi 
the first fellows of Trinity College. lu 1554 he 
was made dean of Norwich, but in the reign o 
Edward VI. he lived abroad in a state of exile. 
On the accession of Mary 1. he returned, an 
was made bishop of Chichester. He died ® J lor 
time before that bloody monarch. He 
Philo Judaeus into Latin, and the ®cclesias 
histories of Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, ^ 
grius, and Theodoret; but his 
censured as not only barbarous in styWi 
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defective, erroneous, and deranged. He is ac- 
cused of acting the commentator rather tlian the 
translator ; of enlarging, retrenching, and trans- 
posing at pleasure, and altering not only the 
sense, but even the chapters of his authors, 
lienee Baronius and others, who have trusted to 
his translations, have been led into great mistakes. 

Christ, Order of. 1. A military order, 
founded by Dionysius I. king of Portugal, to 
animate his nobles against the Moors. The arms 
of this order are gules, patriarchal cross, charged 
with another cross argent : they had their resi- 
dence, first, at Castromarin, afterwards at Tho- 
mar ; which was near to the Moors of Andalusia 
and Estremadura. 2. Another military order in 
Livonia, instituted in 1205, by Albert, bishop of 
Riga, to defend the new Christians, who were 
daily converted in Livonia, but persecuted by 
the heathens. They wore on their cloaks a sword 
with a cross over it, whence they were also de- 
nominated brothers of the sword. 

CllRISTOPIlE, a ci-devant emperor and 
negro of remarkable character, was born in the 
island of St. Ritt’s, but conveyed, in 1780, to St. 
Domingo as a slave, being then about twelve 
years old. Skilful in the ar* of cookery, he was 
much employed in a tavern at Cape Town, and 
took an active part among the first revolutionists. 
Being entrusted, by general Leclerc, with the 
command of a division of the French troops, he 
went over to the black army ; and, on the death 
of Dessalines, he rose to the supreme command, 
and shortly after assumed the title of Henry I. 
emperor of Ilayd. He maintained a strong mili- 
tary force, and built the town of Sans Souci, with 
a splendid palace, defended by forts and re- 
doubts ; but at length fell by a conspiracy, the 
8th of October, 1820; when, finding that his 
troops were not to be relied on, he shot himself 
ihiough tlie heart. His character was that of a 
ferocious des])ot, but he learned how to play this 
pait in the school of his former masters. 

‘ CliillSTOPllEll’S, (St.) called by English 
sailors generally St. Kitt’s, is eight miles south- 
tiiisi of Eustatia, and contains 43,720 acres, or 
almost seventy square miles. The interior is 
chiefly composed of barren precipices and moun- 
tains. The loftiest of them. Mount Misery, ri.se» 
3,711 feet above the level of the .sea, and is evi- 
dently an exhausted volcano. The soil near the 
sea is extremely fertile, and exceeded by no part 
of the West Indies in the production of sugar. 
Particular spots have been known to yield five 
hluls. of sixteen cwt. each, to the acre, and a 
whole plantation has yielded four hhds. The 
island has been estimated to contain 43,726 
acres ; 17,000 are devoted to sugar, 4000 to 
pasturage, and perhaps 2000 or 3000 to cotton, 
indigo, and provisions ; the rest is unfit for cul- 
tivation. The official value of tlie exports and 


imports amounted, 

Imports. Export’ , 

In 1809, to . £266,064 . £U2,845 
1810, . . 253,611 . 89,362 

r IP nrincipal imports were, 

Coifcc. Sugar. Rum. Cotton. 

act, cwt, gallt. lbs. 


1809, 433 166,05.3 343,075 112,327 

1810, 13€ 167,943 220,886 26,853 


By an estimate, in 1805, the whites and people 
of color amounted to 1990. More recently the 
population has been taken at 31,700, of whem 
about 30,000 are slaves. Basseterre, the capital, 
is on the south-west coast, at the mouth of a 
river, opening into a bay called Basseterre Road. 
It contains 800 houses, and has three batteries. 

CllRlSTOV’AL, ^St.) a strong sea-port town 
of Brasil, in the province of Bahia. Its popula- 
tion is not considerable, but sugar is grown in 
the neighbourhood in great abundance. Twenty 
miles north-east of Sorgippe. I.ong. 37'^ 30' W., 
lat. 12'^ 40' S. There are various other minor 
settlements of this name in different parts of 
South America. 

Christoval, (St.) one of five lakes at the bot- 
tom of a valley of Mexico, in the vicinity of the 
city of that name. A small town of this name 
also stands on its shores, with sixty families of 
Indians, besides Spaniards. E.ighteen miles 
north of Mexico. Long. 99° 5' W., lat. 19® 
34' N. 

CHRIST’S Thorn, n. s. So called, as Skin- 
ner fancies, because the thorns have some like- 
ness to a cross. A plant. It has long sharp 
spines : the flower has five leaves, in form of a 
rose : out of the flower-cup, which is divided into 
several segments, rises the pointal, which becomes 
a fruit, shaped like a bonnet, having a shell 
almost globular, which is divided into three cells, 
in each of which is contained a nmndish seed. 
This is by many persons supposed to be the 
plant from which our Saviour’s crown of thorns 
was composed. 

CHROASTACES, in natural history, a genus 
of pellucid gems, comprehending all those of va- 
riable colors, as viewed in different lights; of 
which kinds are the opal and the asleria or ocu- 
lus felis. SeeOpAi, and Asikria. 

CHROMA, in rhetoric, elegance of expres- 
sion. 

CHROMATIC, adj. Xpiofia, color. Relat- 
ing to color. 

I am now come to the third part of painting, which 
is called the chrvmatick, or colouring. 

DrydiWs Dufretnoy, 

Relating to a certain species of ancient mu- 
sic, now unknown. 

It was observed, he never touched his lyre in such 
a truly chromatick and enharinonick manner. 

ArbtUhmit and Pope, 

Chromatic, a kind of music, which pro- 
ceeds by several semi-tones in succession. For 
this denomination several causes are assitrued, of 
which the following appears to be the most satis- 
factory. Xpw/xa may signify that shade of a co- 
lor by which it melts into another, or what the 
French call nuance. It this sense it will apply 
to semi-tones, which, being the srnalle.st intervals 
allowed in the diatonic scale, will most easily 
run one into another. To find the reasons 
assigned by the ancients for this denomination, 
and the various divisions of the chromatic species, 
the reader may have recourse to the same article 
in Rousseau’s Musical Dictionary. At present, 
that species consists in giving such a procedun* 
to the fundamentiil bass, that the parts in the 
harmony, or at leivst some of them, may pro- 
ceed by semi-tones, as well in rising as descend- 
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ing ; which is most frequently found in the mi- 
nor mode, from the alteration to which the sixth 
and seventh note are subjected, by the nature of 
the mode itself. The successive semi-tones used 
in the chromatic species are rarely of the same 
kind ; but alternatively major and minor, that is 
to say, chromatic and diatonic : for the interval 
of a minor tone contains a minor or chromatic 
semi-tone, and another which is major or diato- 
nic; a measure which temperament renders 
common to all tones; so that we cannot proceed 
by two minor semi-tones which are conjunctive 
in succession, without entering into the enhar- 
monic species; but two major semi-tones twice 
follow each other in the chromatic order of 
the scale. The most certain preceduros of the 
fundamental bass to generaUi the chromatic ele- 
ments in ascent, is alternately to descend by 
thiftls and rise by fourtlis, whilst all the chords 
carry the third major. If the fuiulamotilal bass 
proceeds from dominant to dominant by perfect 
cadences avoided, it produces tlie chromatic in 
descending. To produce both at once, inter- 
weave the perfect and broken cadences, but at 
the same lime avoid them. As at every note iti 
the chromatic species one must change the tone, 
that succession ought to be regulated and liniited 
to prevent deviation. For this purpose the space 
most suitable to chromatic movements is be- 
tween the extremes of the dominant and the 
tonic in ascending, and between the hmic and 
the dominant in descending. In the major 
JHode one may also chromatically descend from 
the dominant upon the second note. This 
transition is very common in Italy ; and, not- 
withstanding its beauty, begins to be a little 
too common amongst us. The chromatic species 
is admirably tilted to express grief and atttiction : 
these sounds boldly struck in ascending, tear the 
soul. Their power is no less magical in descend- 
ing; it is then that the ear seems to be pierced with 
real groans. Attended with its proper harmony, 
this species appears proper to express everything; 
but its completion, by concealing the melody, 
sacrifices a part of its expression ; and for this 
disadvantage, arisipg from the fulness of the har- 
mony, it can only be compensated by the nature 
and genius of the movement. 

Chromatic, Kmiarmomc. SccEkiiarmomc. 

Chromatics. See Optics. 

CHROMIC Aci i), in chemistry. This acid was 
discovered by V'auquelin, and was extracted from 
the lead ore of Siberia by means of carbonate of 
])otash, which was afterwards separated by a more 
powerful acid. In this stale it is a red or orange- 
colored powder, of a peculiar rough metallic taste, 
which is more sensible in it than in any other me- 
tallic acid. If this powder be rxiiosed to the action 
of light and heat, it loses its .i- idity, and is con- 
verted into green oxide of chroniOj giving out pure 
oxygen gas. The chromic acid is the first that 
has been found to dcoxy^enate itself easily by 
die action of heat, and afibrd oxygen gas by this 
simple operation. It appears that several of its 
[iroperties are owing to the weak adhesion of a 
part, at least, of its oxygen. The green oxide of 
chrome cannot be brought back to tht5 state of an 
acid, unles.s its oxygen bo restored by treating it 
with scrnie other acid. 


The extraction of chromic acid from the Fieodi 
ore is performed by igniting it with,i|^ts own 
weight of nitre in a crucible. The residue is 
lixiviated with water, which being then filtered 
contains the chromate of potash. On pouring 
into this a little nitric acid, and muriate of bary- 
tes, an instantaneous precipitate of the chromate 
of barytes takes place. After having procured a 
certain quantity of this salt, it must be put in its 
moist state into a capsule, and dissolved in the 
smallest ])Ossible quantity of nitric acid. The 
barytes is to be then precipitated by very dilute 
sulphuric acid, taking care not to add an excess 
of it. When the liquid is found by trial to con- 
tain neither sulphuric acid nor barytes, it must 
be filtered. It now con.sists of water, with nitric 
and chromic acids. The whole is to be evapo- 
rated to dryness, conducting the heat at the end 
.so as not to endanger the decomposition of the 
chromic acid, winch will remain in the capsule 
under the form of a reddish matter. It must be 
kept in a glass phial well corked. 

The chromic acid is soluble in water, and 
crystallises, by cooling and evaporation, in lon<T- 
ish prisms of a ruby red. Its taste is acrid and 
styptic. Its specific gravity is not exactly known ; 
but it exceeds that of water. It powerfully red- 
dens the tincture of turnsole. 

It readily unites with alkalis, and is tlie only 
acid that has tlie properly of coloring its suits, 
whence the name of chromic has been given it. If 
it bestrongly heated with charcoal, it grows black, 
and passes to the metallic state without melting. 

Of the acids, the action of the muriatic on it is 
llie most remarkable. If this be distilled with 


the chromic acid, by a gentle beat, it is readily 
converted into chlorine. It likewise imparts to 
it by mixture the property of dissolving gold ; 
in which the chromic resembles the nitric acid. 

CH IK )MIU M, color, in chemistry and 

metallurgy, a metal discovered by the celebrated 
V'auquelin in 1797, and so called from its power 
of coloring all its combinations. It may be ex- 
tracted either frotn the native chromati'S of lead 
or iron. The brown cliromale of iron, which is 
usually employed, is best acted upon by nitrate of 
potash. As tins metal belongs more to the labo- 
ratory of the chemist than to any branch of arts or 
manufactures, we have treated on it at length under 
the article Chemistry, to which we therefore re- 
fer the reader. 

CmiO'NICAL, ac/J. } 

(’iiro'nkk. 

A chronical ilistcmpor is of length ; as dropsies, 
asthmas, and the liki*. Quirict/. 

Of diseases sumo arc chronical, and of long dura- 
tion; as ijuartane agues, scurvy, wherein wc deter 
the cure unto more advantageous seasons. 

Hrowne’s Vulgar Erriotrt, 
The lady*s use of tliese excedcncies is to divert the 
old man when he is out of the pangs of a chromcnl ‘d*' 
temper. 


From x{iovoQ, time. 


Fr. chroniquCf 

time. A re- 


CHIKVNICLE, n. 5. 

CiiRo'Nicr.ER, n. .s. ) 

gister or account of events in order of time. A 
history. To register ; to record. A historian , 
one that keeps up the memory of things past. 

This to rehearse, should rather be to chronicle times 
than to search into reformation of abuses in that rea m. 

Spenser. 
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I 4o hwei* ie\y upon thttsa bardft, or Irish chrmi- 
ekrt- 

You lean too confidently on those Irish chrmides, 
which are most fabulous and forged. Id. im Ireluitd. 

This custom was held by the Druids and bards of 
our ancient Britons, and of latter times by the Irish 
chroniclers, called rimers. 

Raleigh’s Historg of the World. 
If from the field T should return once more, 

I and my sword will earn my chronicle, 

Shakspeare. Antong and Cleopatra. 
To suchlc fools, and chronicle small beer. 

Id. Othello. 

T am traduced by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor person, yet will be 
'iTie chronicles of my doing. Shakfepeare, 

Here gathering chroniclers, and by them stand 
Giddy fantastick poets of each land. Donw. 

The bloody Scottish chronicle re.ad oVr, 

Shewed him liow many kings in purple gore 
Were hurled to hell by cruel tyrants lore. 

Marvell. 

Apostolizing from our arts, and us 
To turn tlie chronicler to Sparticus. Id. 

I give up to historians the generals and liemos 
which croud their annals, together with those wJiich 
you are to produce for the British chronicle. Drgden. 

I shall be the jest of the town ; nay, in two days, 
I expect to be chronicled in ditty, and sung in wtiefiil 
ball ad . Congreve, 

Chronict.es, Books of, canonical writings of 
the Old 'restament. It is uncertain whether the 
Hooks of Kings or Chronicles were written first, 
ai each refer to the other. The latter, however, arc 
often more full and comprehensive than the former. 
Whence the Greek interpreters call these two 
books IlapaX^rt7^o;^tvrt, Supplements, Additions, 
because they contain some circutostances which 
are omitted in the other historical books. The 
.h ws make but one book of the Chronicles, un- 
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der the title of Dibre-Haiamim, i. e. Journals, 
or Annals. Ezra is generally believed to be the 
author of these books. It is certain they were 
written after the end of the Babylonish captivity 
and the first year of the reign of Cyrus, of whom 
mention is ma«le in the last cliapter of the second 
book. They are an abridgment of all the sa- 
cred history, from the beginning of the .Jewish 
nation to their first return from the captivity 
taken out of those hooks of the Bil>lc which we 
still have, and out of other annals which the au- 
thor had t' en hy him. The design of the writer 
was to give the .lews a .series of their history. 
The first book relate.s to llie rise and propagation 
of the people of Israel from Adam, and gives is 
punctual and exact account of the reign of 
Oavid. The second book sets down the pro- 
gress and end of the kingdom of Judah, to the 
vi-ry year of their return from the Babylonish 
captivity. 

(TIRO'NOGRAM, n. s. Xpovof time, and 
■ypmjiia to write. An inscription including the 
date of any action. Of this kind tiie following 
is an example : 

Gloria lausque, Deo, s^CLovVM in sificFla suntu. 

A ehronugrammotical vrrse, wliich Includes not only 
ibis year thfiO, but nunu rioal letters enough to reach 
above a thousand years further, until the year ‘28t)7. 

J lintel. 

CIIRONOGRAMMA'TICAL, ndj. From 
chronogram. Belonging to a chronogram. See 
the last example. 

( d 1 R( ) N () G R A' M :\I AT I ST, 7j . s . From chro- 
nogram. A writer ol‘ chronograms. 

There are foreign universities, where, as you praiso 
a man in England for le-ing an excellent philosopher, 
or poet, it is an ordinary character tti be a great t7»ro- 
nogrannnatist. AddiMm. 


CHRONOLOGY 


CIIRONIVLOGY, n. s. “n Xpot'octitRe,and 

Chrono'i.ogeu, n. .V. i \oyoQ doctrine. — 
(!hko.n'olo'gical, udj. ^The science of 
(’hkoxolo'gk AT t.Y, (ulv. i Computing and ad- 
C’hkono'i.ogis i , n. s. justing the periods 
of time ; as the revolution of the sun and moon : 
and of computing time past, and referring each 
event to the proper year. The derivations bear 
so evident a relation to every part of this defini- 
tion, that to exjtlain them is unnecessary. 

Thus much touching the chronological account of 
some times and things past, without confining my- 
self to the exactness of years. 

Hale’s Origin of Mnnkintl. 
According to these cArmologisty, the prophecy of diC 
Rabbin, that the world should last but six thousand 
year :, has been long disproved. 

Browne's Vulgar Erroms. 
And when the measure of the year not being so 
perfectly known to tho ancients, rcndcnul it very dif- 
•icult for them to transmit a true chrimolngg to suc- 
ccfcding ages. Holder on Time, 

('haotwlogers differ among themselves about most 
tqiochas. Id. 

. ^at learned noise and dust of the ckronologist 
** "wholly to Ihj avoided. Locke tm Education. 


CiiROXoLOGY, as the science which discourses 
upon time, for our assistance in the knowledge 
of history, might be expected to be of easy at- 
tainment, and to be rather a topic of useful, 
occasional reference, ‘ as men set their watche.s 
by a regulator,’ than a separate study of much 
importance. The truth, however, is far other- 
wise. Upon no science ought the student to enter 
with a greater anticipation of difticullies : pro- 
portionably to its importance, wc know of none 
so much neglected ; none in which the best autho- 
rities differ more among themselves. ‘ The 
answer of a great man,’ quoted by l.ocke, ‘ to 
one who asked him what time was ? Si non 
rogas intelligo,’ which amounts to thi.s, ‘ the more 
1 set Tiiyself to tiiink of it, the less I understand 
it,’ might, therefore, with great propriety, be 
Ininsferred to a similar question respecting chro- 
nology. I’lie reason of this, perhaps, on reflec- 
tion, is not very difficult to divine. Until history 
assumed a definite and regular form, this assist- 
ant study was Tiot needed ; and until astronomi- 
cal observations were made with some kind of 
accuracy, and properly recorded, it could not be 
pursued. In the most ancient and difficult 
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periods of history, therefore, we find the greatest 
want of modern accuracy, and some of our most 
important discoveries in the arts and sciences, as 
a foundation of this science. Nor is it enough 
to say they did not exist ; the observations that 
were made must be investigated ; the best pos- 
sible scientific data explored and harmonised, 
and the records of all ancient nations examined 
and compared. Without leading points and 
dates, history is undistinguishable from fables ; 
and thus have we eviticed, as we apprehend, the 
absolute and peculiar necessity for a systematic 
study of this important sislcr-science. 

It is generally divided into two parts; the first 
of whicli is technical, and treats of the proper 
measurement of time, and its divisions ; the se- 
cond historical, fixing the dates of the events 
recorded in history, and ranging them in the 
order in which they happened. 

The ancient heathen poets, as we should expect, 
appear to have been entirely unacquainted with 
it; neither Homer nor Hesiod mention anything 
like a formal calendar in any part of their writ- 
ings. The only measurement of time in those 
early periods was by the seasons, the revolutions 
of the sun and moon; and many ages seem to 
have elapsed before the mode of compulation by 
dating events came into general use. Several 
centuries intervened between the era of the Olym- 
pic games and the first historians; and several 
more between these and the first authors of chro- 
nology. 

When time first began to be reckoned, we find 
its measures very indeterminate. The succession 
of Juno’s priestesses at Argos served Hellanicus 
for the regulation of his narrative ; while Kpho- 
rus reckoned his matters hy generations. Kven 
in the histories of Herodotus and Thucydides, 
we find no regular dates for the events recorded. 

No effort appears to have been made to esta- 
blisli a fixed era until the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelpbus, who attempted it by comparing 
and correcting the dates of the olympiads, the 
kings of Sjxirta, and the succe.ssion of the priest- 
esses of Juno at Argos. Eratosthenes and 
Apollodorus digested the events recorded by 
them, according to the succession of tlie olym- 
piads and of the Spartan kings. The uncer- 
tainty of the intasures of lime in the most early 
periods, renders the histories of those times 
equally uncertain ; and, evtjn after the invention 
of dales and eras, we find the ancient historians 
very inattentive to them, and inaccurate in their 
coniputatic/ns. Erequenlly their eras and years 
were reckoned differently, W'thout their being 
sensible of it, or at leitst without giving the rea- 
der any information concertiiiig it; a circuin- 
.stance which has rendered the fragments of their 
works, now remaining, of verj hille use to pos- 
terity. 

The Chaldean and Egyptian writers arc gene- 
rally acknowledged to be fabulous ; and Strabo 
acquaints us, that Diodorus Siculus, and the 
other early historians of Greece, were ill informed 
and credulous. Hence the disagreement among 
the ancient historians, and the extreme confusion 
and contradiction we meet with on comparing 
their works. Hellanicus aifd Acusilaus dis- 
agreed about their genealogies; the latter le- 
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jected the traditions of Hesiod. Timaeus accused 
Ephorus of falsehood, and the rest of ^he world 
accused Timaus. The most fabulous legend* 
were imposed on the world by Herodotus ; and 
even Thucydides and Diodorus, generally at. 
counted able historians, have been convicted of 
error. The chronology of the Latins is still more 
uncertain. The records of the Romans were de- 
stroyed by the Gauls ; and Eabius Pictor, the 
most ancient of their historians, was obliged to 
borrow the greatest part of bis information 
from the (ireeks. In other European nations 
the chronology is still more imperfect, and of a 
later date ; and even in modern times, a con- 
siderable d( gree of confusion and inaccuracy 
has arisen from want of attention in the histo- 
rians, to ascertain the dates and epochs with 
precision. 

Tt is obvious, therefore, bow necessary a pro- 
per system of chronology must be for the right 
understanding of history, and likewise how very 
flifticult it is to esiablish such a system. To 
this important point, however, several learned 
men have directed tlieir attention, particularly 
lulius Africa»ius) Juisebius of (’msaiea, (leor4 
JSyncellus, John of Antioch, Denis I’etiui, Cla- 
vier, I’ahisius, Usher, Simsoii, Rlaisham, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Bishops Beveridge and Clayton, 
Jackson, Blair, Playfair, and Dr, Hales.' 

The last of these able writers h.as indeed but 
too well corroborated our introductory remarks 
us to the difficulties of this science, and the ge- 
neral uncertainly of many of its principal topics 
of enquiry. In every system of chronology, as 
Ilf observes, the two grand eras of the t.reafion 
of the world, and the Nativity of Christ, must be 
the puiietastantiu, the fixed points, or standards, by 
reference to which all subordinate epoch--, eras 
and periods, are to be adjusted, such as those of 
tlie deluge, the exodiad of the Jews from Egypt, 
the reign of Sesoslris, the destruclion of Troy, ibe 
overthrow of Nineveh, the foundation of Solo- 
mon’s temple, foundation of Rome, era of the 
olympiads, the eclipse of Thales, &e. And, to 
show the singular state of discordance in which 
the testimonies of diflerent chronologers will be 
fourul, he subjoins in his New Analysis of Cluono- 
vol. i.p. 3. ; a list of 120 different opinions 
of the epoch of the creation, as compaied with 
the nativity, varying in their extremes no less 
than 3268 years. Dr. Hales himself fixc.s that 
event B. C. 5411, differing from the Uslierian, 
or commonly received chronology, 14‘)7 years. 
We insert this curious table at tne close of our 
article ; even the epochs of the nativity, as com- 
pared with the era of the foundation of Rome, 
vary according to the following celebrated systems 
no less than ten years. 

Epochs of the Nativity. 

u. c. c. c. 

Tillemont, Mann, Priestley . . • 747 ^ 

ivepler, C'apellus, Dodwell, Pagi . 748 o 

(.’hrysostom, Petavius, Pndeaux, Play- 
fair, Hales 749 5 

Sulpitius Severus, Usher .... 750 4 

Irenaius, Tertullian, Clemens Alex. 

Eusebius,, Syncellus, Baronius, ^ 
Calvisius^ Vossius 751 
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C. C. B. C. 


Epiphanius, Jerome, Orosius, Bede, 

^Salian, Sigonius, Scaliger . . . 752 7 

Chronicon Alexand. Dionysius, Lu- 
ther, I^bbaeus 753 1 

A. D. 

j^erwart 754 1 

Paul of Middleburgh 755 2 

Eydiat 756 3 


Chronology may be said to be founded : 1. On 
astronomical observations, particularly of the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, combined with 
the calculations of the eras and years of different 
nations. 2. The testimonies of credible authors. 

3. Those epochs in history, which are so well 
attested and determined, that they iiave never 
been controverted. 4. Ancient medals, coins, 
monuments, and inscriptions. None of these, 
however, can be sufficiently intelligible without 
an explanation of the first part, which considers 
the divisions of time, and of which therefore we 
shall treat in the first place. 

PART I. 

OF THE DIVISIONS OF TIME, OR TECH- 
NICAL CHRONOLOGY. 

Sect. I. — Of the Computations and Di- 
visions OF THE Day. 

The most obvious division of time is de- 
rived from the apparent revolutions of the 
celestial bodies, particularly of the sun, which, 
by the vicissitudes of day and night, become 
evident to the most barbarous and ignorant 
nations. In strict propriety of speech the word 
day signifies only that portion of time during 
which the sun diffuses light on any part of the 
earth ; but, in the most comprehensive sense, it 
includes the night also, and is called by chro- 
iv>logers a civil day ; by astronomers a natural, 
and sometimes an artificial day. 

By a civil day is meant the interval between 
the sun’s departure from any given point in the 
heavens and his return to it ; with as much more 
as answers to his diurnal motion eastward, which 
is at the rate of fifty-nine minutes and eight 
seconds of a degree, or three minutes and fifty- 
seven seconds of time. It is also called a solar 
day, and is longer than a sidereal one, insomuch 
dial, if the former be divided into twenty-four 
equal parts or hours, the latter will consist only 
of twenty-three hours, fifty-six minutes. The 
apparent inequality of the sun’s motion likewise, 
arising from the obliquity of the ecliptic, pro- 
duces another inequality in the length of tho 
days : and hence the difference betwixt real and 
apparent time, so that the apparent motion of the 
sun cannot always be a true measure of duration. 
I hose inequalities, however, are capable of being 
«iauced to a general standard, whidli fumisues 
an exact measure throughout the year ; whence 
‘as arisen the difference between mean and appa- 
rem times. See Astronomy, Index. 

I ho commencement and conclusion of the day 
aye been very differently reckoned by different 
ntions. The beginning of the day was counted 
sunrise by the Babylonians, Syrians, Per- 
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sians, and Indians. Tlie civil day of the Jews 
was begun from sunrise, and their sacred one 
from sunset; the latter mode of computation 
being followed by the Athenians, Arabs, ancient 
Gauls, and other European nations ; the Rev. 
Mr. Campbell found some native tribes of the 
southern regions of Africa adopting the same 
mode. According to some, the Egyptians began 
their day at sunset, while others are of opinion 
that they computed from noon or from sunrise ; 
Pliny informs us that they computed their civil 
day from one midnight to another. It is pro- 
bable, however, that they had different modes of 
computation in different provinces or cities. The 
Ausonians, the most ancient inhabitants of Italy, 
computed the day from midnight ; a mode adopt- 
ed in the second century by Hipparchus : after- 
wards by Copernicus, and other astronomers, and 
now in common use among ourselves. The Astro- 
nomical day, however, as it is called, on account 
of its being used in astronomical calculations, 
commences at noon, and ends at the same time 
the following day. The Mahoramedans reckon 
from one twilight to another. 

Dr. Halos observes, that the evening- 

morning, of the Jews (used by Daniel to denote 
a civil day in his celebrated prophecy, chap. viii. 
14,) was probably adopted by the Greeks. Hence 
Hesiod represents the occultation of the Pleiades 
as lasting vvKraq re kui rj/iara rtaffapaKovray 
forty nights and days, i. e. calendar days ; and Dr. 
II. regards the Greek compound voxrifitpovy as 
denoting the same mode of reckoning. We 
appear also to have retained this mode from 
our Celtic ancestors, in the English seven-niglit, or 
.se’nnight, and fortnight ; and the French in 
their anuit (old French), * to-day.’ *Chro- 
nologers,’ he adds, have generally supposed that 
the civil day began at sunset, according to pri- 
mitive usage. But this is a mistake : it did not 
begin till night-fall ; till the end of day-light, 
and comraencernent of twilight, at the first aj>- 
pearance of the stars after sunset ; which begins 
as soon as the sun has arrived at a depression of 
twelve degrees below the horizon ; when stars of 
the first magnitude begin to shine. But this 
does not take place till near an hour after sunset, 
in the temperate zones. Nor is it full night till 
the sun is depressed about eighteen degrees; 
when the smallest stars become visible; and 
star-light shines out in all its lustre, as soon as 
the milky way makes its appearance, at about 
twenty degrees of depression. The evening twi- 
light, therefore, or nightfall, is the natural limit 
between day and night; as the morning twilight, 
or dawn, or day-break, is, on the other hand, the 
natural limit between night and day. 

* On this astronomical distinction was founded 
the Jewish law. ‘From evening unto evening 
ye shall hallow your sabbath.' Levit. xxiii, 32. 
That is from evening twilight until evening twi- 
light again, For the most skilful commentators 
assure us, that ‘the sabbath among the Jews was 
always reckoned to begin from the first appear- 
ance of the stars on Friday evening, and to end 
at their appearance again on tl»3 day we call 
Saturday .’ — West on the Resurrettiont p. 85. 
And this satisfactorily explains a difficult passage 
expressing the time when our Lord’s interment 
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was finished. Kat r//ic6pa ijv Topawivtii icai (ra^- 
(iarop impmoKEy Luke, xxiii. 54. ,‘And it was 
p reparation-day (Lriday), and the sabbath was 
going to dawn/ i. e. at the dawn of night, or 
evening twilight. Our public translation, * and 
the sabbath drew on/ gives the meaning cor- 
rectly, but not a literal translation of the 
phrase.^ 

We add another valuable remark of the same 
kind from this learned author : — 

‘The Jews reckoned two evenings; the former 
began at the ninth hour of the natural day, or 
the third, afternoon ; the latter at the eleventh 
hour. • Thus the paschal lamb was required to 
be sacrificed, D'31J^np, ‘between the evenings.’ 
Exod. xii. C; Levit. xxiii. 4; which is admira- 
bly explained by Josephus, Waaxay — Ka^ i)v 
fitv aTTO IvvarriQ dapac /ifXP‘ 

The passover, — on which day they sacrificed 
from the ninth hour until the eleventh. — Bell. 
Jud. 6, 9, 3. p. 1291. Hence the law requiring 
the pa.schal lamb to be sacrificed, ‘at even, at 
the going of the sun,’ Dent. xvi. G, expres.sed 
both evenings. It is truly remarkable, that 
‘ Christ onr passover,’ expired at the ninth hour, 
and was taken down from the cross at the 
eleventh, or sun-set. Matt, xxvii. 4G, .'if. 

There was a prophetic use of the word day 
among the Jew.s, which does not strictly, per- 
haps, belong to chronological science, but which 
may furnish data finally important to the under- 
standing of the prophecies, Ezek. iv. v. vi. God 
here expressly expounds the day to signify a 
year ; and commentators have thus generally 
interpreted the prophetic periods, Deut. viii. 14 : 
xii. 11, 12; and Rev, xi. 3. We lately thought 
also the suggestion of a learned Jew wort!i con- 
.sidering, whether the threatening, Gen. xi, 17. 

‘ In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die,’ might not intend the unique period 
of a thousand years, within which the life of 
Adam, and all the longest-lived of the human 
race terminated ? 

A singular method of computation takes place 
in Italy. The civil day commences at some in- 
determinate point after sunset; whence the time of 
noon varies with the sca.son of the yoar. At the 
summer solstice, the clock strikes sixteen at noon, 
and nineteen at the time of the winter solstice. 
Thus the length of each day differs by several 
minutes from that immediately preceding or fol- 
lowing it. This variation occasions a considerable 
difficulty in adjusting their time V)y clocks. It is 
accomplished, however, by a sudden movc-ment 
which corrects the difference when it amounts to 
a quarter of an hour; and tliis it does sometimes 
at the end of eight days, sometimes at the end of 
fifteen, and sometimes at the end of forty. In- 
formation of this IS given h\ a kalendar, which 
announces, that from the 1 bih of February, for 


the whole of Italy, a few provinces only^xcentM 
notwithstanding several attempts to suppresHf * 
The subdivisions of the day have not ^nk.. 
various than the computations of the day itself 
The most obvious division, and which could ai 
no time, nor in no age, be mistaken, was that of 
morning and evening. In process of time the 
two intermediate points of noon and midnight 
were determined ; and this division into quarter* 
was in use long before the invention of hours. 

Tlie first subdivision of these quarters pro- 
bably was that of the Jews and Kornans, who di- 
vided the day and night into four vigils or watches' 
The first began at sun-rising, or six in the morn- 
ing ; the second at nine ; the third at twelve ; and 
the fourth at three in the afternoon. In like man- 
ner the night was divided into four parts ; the first 
beginning at six in the evening, tlie second at 
nine, the third at twelve, and the fourth at three 
in the morning. The first of these divisions was 
called by the .lews the third hour of the day ; the 
second the sixth ; the third the ninth ; and the fourth 
the twelfth, and .soinetirnesthe eleventh. The learned 
author, already quoted, however seems to prove 
that three divisions of the day, answering to the 
morning, noon, and evening of the pious psalmist 
l*s. liv. 17, and three watches of the night, was 
the primitive division. He quotes the scriptuial 
phrases*, the first or beginning of watch'es, Lam. 
xi. 19 ; the middle watch, Judges vii, 19; and the 
morning watch, l"xod. xiv. 24. The last, we 
may ol>serve is the first place of scripture in 
which a subdivision of this kind is mentioned, 
and was a.s probably an L>gyptian as a Jewish 
division of time. Cal met renders it the watch 
of day-break, which he says, as the Jews de- 
parted from Egypt in the vernal tspiinox, 
would answer to our four o’clock in the morning. 
See also 1 Sam. xi. 11. Precisely with this 
triple division of the night agreesthe rema rk of 
Homer. 

Aepa C7} irpo/3t(3r]Kei vrrtpwxijjcrv ce irXrwv w^, 
Ton/ fioipaMVj TpiTartj d’trt fioipa XtXfiTmt. 

‘Tlie stais are now far advanced ; more than two 
parts of the night are passed ; a third part only 
is left.’ The introduction of the fourth watch 
has been as<;ribed to the stricter military disci- 
pilir.e of later times : it was clearly adopted both 
in ihc Roman and Jetvish mode of dividing the 
night in the time of Chiist, who accurately de- 
scribes the four watches as oxpf:, the late watch ; 

midnight ; oXficropo^ioviac* 
crowing, and Trpwi, the early or morning watch. 
Mark xiii. 35. The .Tews say that they have 
derived the hours of prayer, i. e. at inornjng? 
noon, and evening, from the patriarchs ; 
from Abraham, the second from Isaac, and the 
third from Jacob. Vid. Ludor. C.'apelL in i 
iii. 1. lienee the Papists have borrowed their 


instance, to the 24tb, it will be noon at a quarter 
pa.si eighteen ; from tl. j Mih of I’ebruary to the 
Gill of March, it will be noon at eighteen o’clock 
precisely; from the 1st of June to the 13 th of 
July, the hour of noon will be at sixteen o’clock ; 
on the 13lh of July it will he at half an hour 
after sixteen ; and so on throughout the different 
montlLs of the year. This 'absurd method of 
measuring the day has long continued^ Uiroughout 


inonical hours. u ♦ Up 

Some learned authorities inform us, Ihft ’ 
riraary mode of dividing the day was by » 
leasuremcnt of the human shadow. 1 bus, w 
leir shadow was of a t*ertain length, they br 
isted ; when of a certain length they dined ; ano 
hen of a certain length they supped ; 1 

ence arose the use of the dial, ^ Anntbci 
LDtiquities of the Jews, v. xi. 387. 
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A'v\non in use, among tliese nations, as well as 
5 e OreeVA, was that vrWch reckoned the first 
uarter from suttset to midnight; the second from 
midnight to sunrise ; the third, or morning watch, 
from morning to noOn ; and the fourth froth noon 
to sunset. 

The more minute subdivision of the day into 
is a comparatively modern invention ; but 
jt what time it first commenced is uncertain. 
It does not appear from the writings of Moses 
that he was acquainted with it, as he mentions 
only the morning, raid-day, evening and sunset. 
Hence we may conclude, that the Lgyptians at 
that time knew nothing of it, as Moses was well 
skilled in their learning. According to Herodo- 
tus, the Greeks received the knowledge of the 
twelve hours of the day from the Babylonians. 
It is probable, however, that the division was ac- 
tually known and in use before the name hour 
was applied to it ; as Censotinus informs us that 
the term was not made use of in Rome for 300 
years after its foundation ; nor Was it known at 
the time the XII. tables Were constructed. In 
confirmation of the testimony of Herodotus, we 
have the first mention of hours in the Bible by 
the prophet Daniel, c. iii. 6, while a captive in 
Babylon. See also Dan. iv. 19, 33, &o. 

The eastern nations divide the day and night 
in a very singular manner ; the origin of which 
is not easily discovered. The (Chinese have five 
watches in the night, which are announced by a 
certain number of strokes on a bell or drum. By 
the ancient Tartars, Indians, and I’ersians, the 
(lay was divided into eight parts, each of which 
contained seven hours and a half. On the coast 
of Malabar the day is divided into six parts, 
called najikas; each of these six parts is subdi- 
vided into sixty others, called venaigas ; the ve- 
naiga into sixty birpes ; the birpe into ten keni- 
kans ; the kenikan into four mattires ; the mattire 
into eight kaunimas or caignodes; which divi- 
siori'i, according to our mode of computation, 
stand as follows : — 

iNajika, 24 hours. Venaiga, 24 min. Birpe, 4 sec. 
Kenikan, f sec. Mattire, sec. Caignode, ^ sec. 

The C’hinesc day begins at midnight, and ends 
with the midnight following. It is divided into 
twelve hours, each distinguished by a particular 
name and figure. They also divide the natural 
day into 100 parts, and each of these into 100 
minutes ; so that the whole contains 10,000 mi- 
nutes. In tlie northern parts of Europe, where 
only two seasons are reckoned in the year, the 
divisions of the day and night are considerably 
arger than with un. In Iceland the tw'enty-four 
hours are divided into eight parts ; the first of 
which commences at three in the morning ; the 
second at five ; the thinl at half an hour after 
; the fourth at eleven ; the fifth at three in 
me afternoon ; the sixth at sik. in the evening ; 
ne seventh at eight ; and last at midnight. In 
he eastern part of Turkestan the day is divideu 
equal parts, each of v/hich is distiu- 
^ished by the name of some animal. These 
we subdivided into eight keh ; ao that the whole 
hours contain ninety-six keh. 

the modern divisions of the hour in use among 
J ^^?to minutes, seconds, thirds, fourths, &c. 
®«ch being a sixtieth part of the former aubdivi- 


sion. By the Chaldwans, Jews, and Arabians, 
the hour is divided into 1080 scruples : so that 
one hour contains sixty minutes, and one minute, 
twenty-eight scruples. The ancient Persians 
and Arabs were likewise acquainted with this 
division ; but the Jews are so fond of it, that 
they pretend to have received it in a supernatural 
manner. * Issachar,’ say they, * ascended into 
heaven, and brought from thence 1080 parts for 
the benefit of the nation.' 

The division of the day being ascertained, it 
soon became an object to indicate in a public 
manner the expiration of any particular hour or 
division ; as without some general knowledge of 
this kind, it would be in a great measure impos- 
sible to carry on business. The methods of 
announcing this have been likewise very dif- 
ferent. 

Among the Egyptians it was customary for 
the priests to proclaim the hours like watchmen 
among us. The same method was followed at 
Rome ;nor was there any other method of know- 
ing the hours until A. A. C. 293, when Papirius 
Cursor first set up a sun-dial in the capitol. A 
similar method is practised among the Turks, 
whose priests proclaim from the top of their 
mosques, the cock-crowing, day-break, mid-day, 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and twilight, be- 
ing their appointed times of worship. As this 
mode of proclaiming the hour could not but be 
very inconvenient, as well as imperfect, the intro- 
duction of an instrument which every one could 
have in his possession, and which might answer 
the same purpose, must have been considered as 
a valuable acquisition. One of the first of these 
was the clepsydra or water clock. See Ci-ecsydra. 
\ arious kinds of clepsydrae were iu use among 
the Egyptians at a very early period. The in- 
vention of the instrument is attributed to Thoth 
or Mercury, and it was aftenvards improved by 
C’te.sibiiis of Ale.xandria. It was a common 
measure of time among the lireeks, Indians and 
Chaldaans, as well as the Egyptians, but was 
not introduced into Rome till the time of Scipio 
Nasica. The Chinese astronomers have long 
made use of it ; and by its means have divided 
the zodia.i into twelve parts; but it is a very in 
accurate measure of time, varying, not only ac- 
cording to the quantity of water in the vessel, 
but according to the state of the atmosphere. 
The clepsydra was succeeded by the gnomon or 
sun-dial. This, at first, was no more than a 
stile erected perpendicularly to the horizon ; and 
it was a long time before tlie principle? of it 
came to be thoroughly understood. The inven- 
tion is with great probability attributed to the 
Babylonians, from whom tlie Jews received it 
before the lime of Ahaz, when we know that a 
sun-dial was already erected at Jerusalem. 

The Chinese and Egyptians were also ac- 
quainted with the use of the dial at a very early 
period, and it was cousidenibly improved by 
Anaximander or Anaximenes ; one ot whom ia 
for that reason looked upon to be the inventor. 
Various kinds of dials, however, were invented 
and used in diffi 'cnt nations long before their in- 
tror’-Jction at Rome. Papirius Cursor erected 
tlie first ; and, thirty years after, Valerius Mes- 
sala brought one from Sicily, which was used in 
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Rome for no leas than ninetv~nine years, though 
constructed for a Sicilian latitude, and conse- 
quently incapable of showing the hours exactly 
in any other place ; but at last another was con- 
structed by L. Philippus, capable of measuring 
time with greater accuracy. 

It was long after the invention of dials before 
mankind began to form any idea of clocks ; nor 
is it well known at what period they were first 
invented. A clock was sent by Pope Paul I. to 
Pepin king of France, whicli at that time was 
supposed to be the only one in the world. A 
very curious one was also sent to Charles the 
Great from the caliph Ilaroun Alraschid, which 
the historians of the time s])eak of with surprise 
and admiration : but the greatest improvement 
was that of Air. Huygens, who added the pendu- 
lum to it. Still, however, the instruments for di- 
viding time were found to bo inaccurate for nice 
purpo.ses. The expansion of the materials by 
heat, and their contraction by cold, would cause 
a very perceptible alteration in the going of an 
instrument in the same place at different times 
of the year, and much more if carried from one 
climate to another. Various methods have been 
contrived to correct this ; which indeed can bo 
done very elTectuuUy at land by a certain con- 
struction of the pendulum ; but at sea, where a 
pendulum cannot be used, the inaccuracy is ot 
consequence much greater ; nor was it thought 
possil)le to correct tlie errors arising from these 
causes in any tolerable degree, until the inven- 
tion of Harrison’s time-piece. This has since 
been greatly improved, and time is now very ac- 
curately measured at sea See (Jlock-IVIakikg, 
and Watch ITS. 

Sil l. 11 . — Ot Weeks. 

We now proceed to the larger divisions of 
time, whicli more properly belong to chronology, 
and which must be kept on record, as no instru- 
ment can he made to point them out. Of these 
the division into weeks of seven days is one of 
the must ancient, and probably look place from 
the creation of the world. Some, indeeil, are of 
opinion tliat the wcc*k was invented some lime 
after for the more convenient notation of time; 
but whatever may be in this, vve are certain that 
it i.s of the highest antiquity ; being adopted in 
the .Mosaic narrative of the creation, and that even 
the most rude and barbarous nations have used 
it. The ancient ( Ireck.s, however, were ignorant 
of this division; and M. (ioguet informs us that 
I'ley were almost the only nation w'ho were so. 
Jty them the month of thirty days was divided 
into three times ten, and the days of it named ac- 
cordingly ; thus the fifteenth d.iy of the month 
was called the second fifth, or fifth of the second 
tenth ; the twenty-fourth vvns called the third 
fourth, or the fourth day of the third tenth. This 
method was in use in tlm days of Hesiod, and it 
was not until several ages had elapsed that the 
use of weeks was received into Cirecce from the 
F.gyptians. 

Tlie week was likewise unknown to the ancient 
Persians and to the Mexicans ; the former havinj' 
a different name for every day of the month, and 
the latter making use of a. cycle of thirteen days. 


But almost all other nations adopted the week of 
seven days; and it is remarkable tha^\ne dayia 
the week has always been accounted sacredi^by 
most nations. Thus Saturday was consecrated to 
pious purposes among the Jews, Friday by the 
Turks, Tuesday by the Africans of Guinea, and 
Sunday by the Christians. Hence also the ori- 
gin of Feriae or holidays, frequently made use of 
in Systems of Chronology. 

Chronologers have remarked that the week 
seems a natural measure of time furnished by 
the four principal phases or quarters of the 
moon. Dr. Hales, hewever, insists that it was 
derived from a divine institution, at the creation, 
and handed down by primitive tradition. It 
seems also that Noah adopted it, Gen. viii. 
10—12, and that it was known to the patriarchs, 
Gen. xxix. 7. Hut our author rests the proof of 
it principally on the singular fact that the word 
subbat or subbata denoted a week among the 
Syrians, Arabians, l-.thiopians, and Persians, from 
a very remote period ; and quotes the following 
ancient Syriac calendar of the week (expressed 
in the Chahlee alphabet) from Micliaclis’s Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, by Dr. Alarsh. 


Knatff-nn One of the Sabbath Sunday. 
Kr»3'J7-T"tn Two of the Sabbath Monday. 

Three of the Sabbath Tuesday. 
Four of the Sabbath Wednesday, 

Five of the Sabbath Tfiursday. 

Six of the Sabbath Vriday. 

KilSiy The Sabhath. Saturday. 


All the evangelists seem, as Dr. Hales observes, 
to have used this calender, both in the word 
<ra/?/3ara, * a week,’ and in retaininer the cardi- 
nal number ^la <Ta/>j;nr(oe, ‘ one of the week,’ 
or the first day of the week, to express the day 
of the resurrection, Malt, xxviii. 1 ; Mark xvi. 
2; Luke xxiv, 1; and .lohn xx. 1. See also 
IMark xvi. 9, and Luke xviii. 12, r« 

(Taf^^’iarog. ^ I fast twice in the week.’ Three 
of liic evangelists also use ffajSjSaTa, to denote the 


sabbath. 

The Jews had also w-eeks of years: a Sabba- 
ical year, which rcTeaseil all debtors, something 
n ‘he manner of our statute of limitations; and 
L week of seven times seven, or forty-nine year?, 
vhich brought about their jubilee, or genera 
'ear of return to the original inheritance of their 
inceslors, Ixw. xxv. 8. Seventy ot these ^^ce s 
)f years we know were a.ssigned by tlie angc o 
ioil to Daniel as determined to transpire tom 
he event of the decree of Artaxerxes, Exra vii. 
I, to the appearance of the Messiah. Christian.^ 
ire well aware of the importance of this pro 
)hccy (see onward); but wc lately 
ipectable scholar of the Jewish persuasion c 
;end that these were not weeks of . 

iveeks of jubilees, or of fifty years ; 
berefore to 3500 years, which reckoned, as 
jtated, from the birth of Edom, the great e y 

the Jews, would bring about a period enum » 
iccording to their chronology, date 

three years from the present time - 

it xvhich many of them confidently 
ivard to the appearance of the Messiah. 
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Sect. III. — Op Months. 

fhe next division of time is that of months. 
Ihis appears to have been, if not coeval with the 
creation, at least in use before the flood. As this 
division is naturally pointed out by the revolution 
of the moon, the months of all nations were ori- 
ginally lunar ; a fact confirmed by thesterms HT 
larah, signifying both the month and the full moon 
in Hebrew; ftijv, the month, and /iijvij, the 
moon, Greek; whence, according to the best 
lexicographers, mensis, Lat. monat, Ang.-Sax., 
and our English, month. 

The division of the year into twelve months, 
as being founded on the number of full revolu- 
tions of the moon in that time, has also been very 
general. Sir John Chardin, however, informs 
us that the Persians divided the year into twenty- 
four months; and the Mexicans into eighteen 
months of twenty days each. The months gene- 
rally contained thirty days, or twenty-nine and 
thirty days alternately; though this rule was 
far from being without exception. The months 
of the Latins consisted of sixteen, eighteen, 
twenty-two, or thirty-six days; and Romulus 
gave his people a year of ten montlis, or 304 
days. 

biblical months arc clearly of three kinds ; 1 . 
In the time of the flood they seem to have con- 
sisted of thirty days each, for Moses reckons 150 
days from the seventh day of the second month, 
to tlie seventh day of the seventh month, which 
forms an interval of exactly five months, of 
thirty days each The Egyptians and Greeks, it 
is well known, also used this month. 2. The 
moon takes 29 days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes 
in passing from a point in which she is in a 
straight line with the sun, and returning to it 
again, or to her square or conjunction, as it is 
called. This odd time produced the alternate 
reckoning of twenty-nine or thirty days to the 
month above alluded to, or the mensis cava and 
i.';e mensis plini. And thus Hesiod and Thales 
call the last day of the month rpo;ica^a, the thir- 
tieth ; and the year is represented by an ancient 
riddle of the Greeks: ‘The father is one, the 
sens twelve ; to each belong thirty daughters ; 
half of them white, the other black ; and, though 
immortal, they all perish.^ 3. The first appear- 
ance of that luminary in the same quarter from 
month to month, was another mode of account- 
ing for the duration of this period of time : and 
critics are divided as to which of the last two 
methods of reckoning regulated the Jewish fes- 
tivals. The one last-mentioned must clearly 
depend upon the state of the atmosphere, 
part, and be therefore very uncertain. 

Ancient nations adopted various names for i ic 
months, and arrangeo them very differently. 
I'roni this last circumstance arises the variety in 
the dales of the months ; for as the year has been 
reckoned from different signs in the ecliptic, nei- 
ther the number nor the quantity of months iiave 
bean the same, and their situation has likewise 
been altered by necessary intercalations, which 
mimed embnlismal months, natural or civil, 
«y the former the solar and lunar years are 
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adjusted to one another; and the latter arise from 
the defect of the civil year itself. The adar oc 
the Jews, which always consists of thirty days, n 
an example of the natural embolismal month. 

The Romans divided their months into kalends, 
nones, and ides ; which they had a singular 
method of reckoning backwards. See Kalends. 
The 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th of March, 
May, July, and October, were the nones of these 
months ; but in the other months were the 2d, 
3d, 4ih, and 5th days only, Tims the 5th of 
January was its nones ; the 4th was pridie no- 
iiarum ; the 3d tertio nonarum ; and the 2d quarto. 
The ides contained eight days in every month, 
and were nine days distant from the nones. 
Thus the 15th day of these four months was the 
ides, but in the others the 13th ; the 12th was 
pridie iduum, and the 11th tertio iduiim. The 
ides were succeeded by the kalends ; our 14th of 
January, for instance, being the 19th of, or be- 
fore the kalends of February; the 15th was the 
18th of the kalends, and so on till the 31st of 
January, which was pridie kalendarum; and 
February Ist was the kalends. 

In Europe tlie month is either astronomical or 
civil, i. e. measured by the motion of the heavenly 
bodies ; or specified by civil institutions. The 
astronomical months, being for the most part 
regulated by the motions of the sun and moon, 
are thus divided into solar and lunar, of which 
the former is sometimes also called civil. The 
astronomical solar montlis is the time which the 
sun takes up in passing through a sign of the 
ecliptic. 

The lunar month is periodical, synodical, 
sidereal, and civil. The synodical lunar month 
is the lime that passes between any conjunction ot 
the moon with the sun and the conjunction follow- 
ing. It includes the motion of thf sun eastward 
during that time ; so that a mean lunation consists 
of 29 d. 12 h. 44 ra. 2s., 8921. Tlie sidereal lunar 
month is the time of the mean revolution of tbe 
moon with regard to the fixed stars. As tlie 
equinoctial points go backwards about 4 s. in 
the space of a lunar month, the moon must, in 
consequence of this retrocession, arrive at the 
equinox sooner than at any fi.xed star, and con- 
sequently the mean sidereal revolution must be 
longer than the mean periodical one. The latter 
consists of 27 d. 7 h. 43 rn. 4 s., 6840. The civil 
lunar month is computed from the moon, to 
answer the ordinary ])urposes of life ; and as it 
would have been inconvenient, in the computa- 
tion of lunar months, to have reckoned odd 
parts of days, they have been composed of thirty 
Jays, or of twenty-nine and thirty alternately, as 
the nearest round numbers. 

Twelve lunar months, being eleven days le.ss 
than a solar year, .lulius Caesar ordained that 
the month should be reckoned from the course 
of the sun, and not of the moon ; and that they 
should consist of thirty and thirty-one days al- 
ternately, February only excepted, which was 
to consist of twenty-eight days commonly, and 
of twenty-nine in leap years. We are indebted 
to Dr. Hales for the following lable of the 
Months of all the celebrated Ancient Nations. 
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Sect. IV. — Op Yeaes. 

The highest natural division of time is into 
years. At first, however, it is probable tliat the 
course of the sun through the ecliptic would not 
be observed, but that all nations would measure 
their time by the revolutions of the moon. We 
are certain, at least, that the Egyptian year con- 
sisted originally of a single lunation ; though at 
length it included two or three months, and was 
determined by the stated returns of the seasons. 
As the eastern nations however, particularly the 
]<;gyptians, Chaldeans, and Indians, applied 
themselves very early to astronomy, they found, 
by comparing the motions of the sun and moon 
together, that one revolution of the former in- 
cluded above twelve of the latter. Hence a year 
of twelve lunations was formed, in every one of 
which were reckoned thirty days ; and hence also 
the division of the ecliptic into 360 degrees. 

The luni-solar year, consisting of 360 days, 
was in use long before any regular intercalations 
were made ; and historians inform us that the 
year of all ancient nations was luni-solar. Hero- 
dotus relates that the Figyptians first divided the 
year into twelve parts by the assistance of the 
stars, and that every part consisted of thirty days. 
The Thebans corrected this year by adding five 
intercalary days to it. The old Chaldean year 
was reformed by the Medes and Persians ; and 
some of the Chinese missionaries have informed 
us that the luni-solar year was also corrected in 
China; that the solar year was ascertained in 
that country to very considerable exactness. 
The Latin year, before Numa’s correction of it, 
consisted of 360 days, of which 304 were di- 
vided into ten months ; to which were added two 
private months not mentioned in the kalendar. 
Dr. Hales observes, more in detail, ‘The primi- 
tive sacred year originally consisted of twelve 
months of thirty days each, or 360 days. This 
was in use before the deluge, as appears from 
Noah’s reckoning five months, or 150 days, from 
?.evontecnth of the second month, to tlw 
seventeenth day of the seventl» month ; as ex- 
pressing the time of the rising of the waters ; 
and seven months and ten days more, till the 
waters were dried up, and Noah and his family 
left the ark, after a residence therein of 370 days, 
or a year and ten days, till the seven-and-twen- 
tieth day of the second month of the ensuing 
year. Gen. vii. and viii. 

This was also the original Chaldean year; for 
Berosus, in his History of the Antediluvian 
Kings of Babylonia, counted tbeir reigns by 
sari, or decads of years ; and a sarus, as Alex- 
ander Polyhistor related (apud Syncell, p. 32), 
3600 days, or ten years, consisting each of 
360 days. 

‘After the deluge this primitive form was 
handed down by Noah and his descendants to 
the Chaldeans, Egyptians, PhoBuicians., Persians, 
Creeks, Homans, Indians, and Chinese; as is 
pvi(lent from the testimonies of the best and most 
•incieni writers and historians. 

‘ Diodorus Siculus relates, that, at the sepul- 
chre of Osiris, the Egyptian priests appointed to 
bewail bis death, filled 360 milk-bowls eyciy 
**ay, to denote the numlrer of days in the priini- 
tive Egyptian year, used in his reign. And he 


represents an ancient custom at Acanthe, near 
Memphis, on the Libyan side of the Nile, for 
360 priests to fetch water every day from Uie 
Nile, and pour it into a vessel full of holes, to 
represent the 360 days in continual flux or suc- 
cession. Diod. Lib. 1. p. 26, 109. 

‘The Egyptians attributed the invention of 
their year to the Phoenician Taaut, Thoth, or 
Hermes, the sou of Misraim, who went with the 
first colony into Egypt, in the reign of Uranus, 
who lived in Phmnicia soon after the dispersion, 
and was a great astronomer, or a diligent 
observer of the risings and settings of the stars ; 
who discovered the year from the motion of the 
sun, and the months from the course of the 
moon, and was deified' after his death. Diod. 
Lib. 3. 

‘ Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, and Q. Curtins, 
relate that the Persian kings had 360 concu- 
bines, one for each day of the year; who went 
each- in their turns to the king in the evening, 
and returned in the morning into the house of 
the women; as we learn from Herod. Lib. 3, 
69; and from Scripture. Esth. ii. 12, 15. 

‘ Harpocration, Suidas, and Julius Pollux 
relate, that, in the original constitution of Athens, 
the people were divided into four tribes, repre- 
senting the four seasons of the year; and thc.so 
tribes into twelve wards, corresponding to the 
twelve months; and each ward consisted of 
thirty families, answering to the thirty days of 
each month ; in all 360, as many as the days of 
the year. Saidas, voce Vtvvrjraai et revvijrai. 
This year, therefore, was introduced; into Greece 
■many ages before the arrival of Cecrops in Atti- 
ca, from Sais in Egypt; probably by the first 
settlers, the Javanians, or descendants of Ja- 
pheth; or by the old Pelasgi from Phoenicia. 

The first i.atin and Homan year consisted of 
360 days, as we learn from Plutarch, who says 
in his life of Numa, that, ‘in the reign of Romu- 
lus, the months were very irregular, some not 
being reckoned twenty days, others had thirty- 
five days, and others more : the Latins not then 
understanding the difl'erence between the solar 
and lunar year; but only providing for this one 
point, that the year should contain 360 days.’ 

‘The Chinese year originally consisted of 360 
days; as did also the Mexican, which they 
divided into eighteen months of twenty days 
each. Scaliger de Emend. Temp, p. 225. 

‘From this detail it is evident that the primi- 
tive year everywhere throughout the ancient 
world, consisted only of 360 days, for many 
ages after the deluge.’ 

The imperfection of this method of computing 
time is now very evident. The luni-solar year 
was about five days and a quarter shorter than 
the true solar year, and as much longer than tlie 
lunar. Hence the months could not long corres- 
pond with the seasons ; and even in so short a 
time as thirty-four years, the winter months would 
have changed places with those of summer. 
From this rapid variation, Playfair takes notice 
that a passage in Herodotus, by which the 
learned nave been exceedingly puzzled, may re^ 
ceive a satisfactory solution, viz. that *in the 
time of the ancient Egyptian kings, the sun bad 
twice arisen in the place where it had formfirly 
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set, and twice set where it had arisen/ By this 
he supposes it is meant, ‘ that the beginning of 
the year had twice gone througl\ all the signs of 
the ecliptic ; and that the sun had arisen and set 
twice in every day and month of the year.’ This, 
which some have taken for a proof of most ex- 
travagant antiquity, he further observes, might 
liave happened in 1 38 years only ; as in that 
period there would he a dill'erence of nearly two 
years between the solar and lunar year. 

Such evident imperfections could not hut 
produce a reformation every where ; and accord- 
ingly we find that there was no nation which 
did not add a few intercalary days at certain in- 
tervals. NV e are ignorant, however, of the per- 
son who was the lirst inventor of this method. 
The Theban priests attributed the invention to 
Mercury or Ihoth; and it is certain that they 
were acrpiainted with the year of 305 days at a 
very early period. The length of the solar year 
was represented by the celebrated golden circle 
of Osymandyas, of 365 cubits circumference ; 
and on every cubit of which was inscribed a day 
of the year, together witli the heliacal risings 
settings of the stars. This monarch is sup- 
posed to have reigned in the eleventh or thirteenth 
century before the Christian era. 

The Egyptian solar year being nearly six 
hours shorter than the true one, this inaccuracy, 
in tinne, produced another revolution; some cir- 
cumstances attending which serve to fix the date 
of the discovery of the length of the year, and 
which, from tlie above description of the golden 
circle, we may suppose to have been made during 
the T-’ign of Osymandyas. The inimdation of 
the Nile was anniiaily annouiiced by the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, to which the reformers of the 
calendar adju>led the beginning of the year, sup- 
posing that it would remain iirimovcablc. Jn a 
number of years, however, it apjieared iliat their 
suppositions in this were ill-founded. By reason 
ol the iiu'ipiality alaive mentioned, the heliacal 
rising of Sirius gradually ad\ anted nearly at the 
rate of one day in four years ; so that in 1461 
years it completed a revolution, by arising on 
every succeeding day of the year, and returning 
to the Doint originally fixed for the beginning of 
the yeai. 

This period, equal to 1460 Julian years, was 
termed tlie great I’.gyptian year, or canicular 
cycle. From the accounts we have of the lime 
that the canicular cycle was renewed, the time of 
its original commencement may be gathered 
with tolerable curlaioty. This liappcned, ac- 
cording to C’ensorinus, A. I), 138. Beckoning 
backward, therefore, from this time for 1460 
years, we come to A. A. 1322, when the sun 
was in Cancer, about fourteen or fifteen days 
after the summer solstice, which happened on 
July 5. The Elgyptians used no intercalation 
till the time of Augustus, when the corrected 
Julian year was receiver! at Alexandria by his 
order; but even this order was obeyed only by 
the Greeks and Romans wlio resided in that city ; 
the superstitious natives refusing to make any 
addition to the length of the year, which had been 
so long established among them. 

At what precise period the true year was ob- 
served to consist of nearly six hours more than 


365 days, is quite uncertain. Though the 
of Thebes claim the merit of the di|<ipverv H 
rodotus makes no mention of it; neither 
Thales, who introduced the year of 3C5 days int 
Greece, ever use any intercalation. Plato uh 
Eudoxus are said to have obtained it as a seer'!! 
from the Egyptians about eighty years aftr 
Herodotus, and to have carried it into Greece- 
which showed that the knowledge of this fon* 
of the year was at that time recent, and confine!! 
to a few learned men. 


The ancient Jewish year was luni-solar- and 
we are informed by tradition, that Abraham’ pre- 
served in his family, and transmitted to his nos', 
terity,the Chaldean form of the year, consistin g 
of 360 days ; which remained the same without 
any correction until the date of the era of Naho- 
nassar. The solar year was adopted among then! 
after their return from the Babylonish captivity • 
but when subjected to the successors of Alexander 
in Syria, they were obliged to admit the lunar year 
into the calendar. To adjust this year m the 
course of the suu, they added at certain periods 
a month to Adar, and called it X’^e-Adar. They 
composed also a cycle of nineteen years, in sc- 
vori of which they inserted the intercalary’niotith. 
This correction was intended to regulaie the 
months in such a manner, as to bring the l.Oth 
of Nisan to the equinoctial point; and likcwist- 
the courses of the seasons an<l feasts in such u 
manner, that the corn might be ripe at the pass- 
over, as the law required. 

The Roman year, instituted by Romulus, was 
evidently very imperfect when Numa undertook 
to reform it. To make a complete lunar year, 
he added fifty days to the 304 of Romulus; and 
from every one of his months, which consisted 
of thirty-one and thirty days, he borrowed one 
day. Of these additional sixty days he com- 
posed two motiths ; calling the one January, and 
the other February. 

Various other corrections were made; but, 
when Julius Cicsar obtained the sovereignty of 
Rome, he found that the months had considera- 
bly recederl from the seasons to which Numa 
had adjusted them. To bring them forward to 
their places, he formed a year of fifteen months, 
or 445 days ; which, on account of its length, 
and the design with which it was formed, has 
been called the year of confusion. It terminated 
on the first of .lanuary, A. A. C. 45, and from 
this period the civil year and months were regu- 
lated by the course of the sun. The year of Numa 
being ten days shorter than the solar year, two 
days were added by Julius to every one of the 
months of January, August, and December; 
and one to April, June, September, and Novem- 
ber. He ordained likewise, that an intercalary 
day should be added every fourth year to the 
month of February, by reckoning the twenty- 
fourth day, or sixth of the calends of Nlarcb, 
twice over. Hence this year wa.s styled bissex- 
tile, or twice sextile, and also leap year, from its 
leaping a day more than af common year. 

The Julian year has been used by modern 
chronologers, as being a measure of time ex- 
tremely simple and sufficiently accurate. R 
still, however, somewhat imperfect ; for as the 
true solar year consists of 365d. 5h. 48m. 45Js., 
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it appears that in 131 years after the Julian cor- 
rection, the sun must have arrived one day too 
soon at the equinoctial point. During Caesar’s 
feiiin the vernal equinox had been oliserved by 
SoJgenes on the 25tli of March ; but by the time 
of the Nicenc council it had gone backward 
to the 21st. The cause of the error was not 
then known; but in 1.582, when the ocpiinox 
happened on the 11th of March, it was thought 
proper to give the calendar its hast corrcctioin 
^ Pope Gregory XI II. having invited to Rome 
aconsiderable number of mathematicians and astro- 
logers, employed ten years in the examination of 
their several t'ormulaD, and at last gave the prefer- 
ence to that of Aloisius and Antoninus Lelius, 
who were brothers. Ten days were now cut olT 
in the month of October, and the fifth of that 
month was reckoned tlie fifteenth. To prevent 
ihe seasons from receding in time to come, he 
ordained that one day should he added every 
fourth or bsisexlile year as before ; and that the 
' 1600th year of the Christian era, and every fourth 
century thereafter, should be a bissextile or leap 
vear. One day therefore is lobe intercalated in 
the years 2000, 2400, 2800, &c. but in the other 
centuries, as 1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, Ikc. it is 
to be suppressed, and these are to be reckoned 
as common years. Even this correction, however, 
is not absolutely exact ; but the error must bo, 
very inconsiderable, and scarce amounting to a 
(lay and a half in 5000 years. 

The commencement of the year has been deter- 
Miinetl by the date of some Tiirniorable event, 
mkIi as the i i-eation of the world, the universal 
(Itluge, a conjunction of the planets, the incarna- 
tion of our Saviour, &c. and of course has been 
n-forred to din’erent points in the ecliptic. The 
( haldoan and the Ivjyptian years were dated 
fioiM t!;e autumnal ctpiinox. The ecclesiastical 
year of the .lews began in the spring; but, in 
civil atfairs, they re(anu‘<I l!)e epocli of the Egyp- 
tian y( ar. J’he ancient Cluiiese reckoned from 
! 0 new iiiOon rniarc'^l to the middle of Atjuarius, 

1 nt, according to sonn^ aciounts, the beginning 
ill' year was iraiisrerred (A.;\.C, 1740) to 
the new moon noanst to the winter solstice. 
'I'liis likewise is the date of the Japanese year. 
Dicrnsclned, or Geiuschid, king of Persia, ob- 
scivcd, on tin* day of his |)nblic entry into Per- 
scjjolis, that the sun entered into Aries. In com- 
nicmonition of this event, he ordained the begin- 
ning of t!te year to bo removed from the autum- 
nal to the veni.il equinox. This epoch was 
denominated Neurez, viz. new day ; and is still 
celebrated with great pomi) and festivity. See 
Kroctis. 

The ancient Swedish year commenced at the 
winter solstice, or rather at the lime of the su. ’s 
appearance oit the horizon, after an ah-sence of 
about forty days. Thu feast of this epoch was 
J^aletnnised on the twentieth Jay after the solstice, 
home of the Grecian slates convputcd from the 
vernal, some from the autumnal equinox, and 
others from the summer trojiic. The year of 
loinulus commenced in March, whence the four 
'asi months September, Ociober, November, .and 
IX'cember, were really what their names import, 
thesevenih, eighth, ninth, and tenth months. Nuina 
''Without altering these names, began the year in 
VoL. V. 
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January, which Gasar continued. The Turka 
and Arabs dale the y(>ar from the IGtli July ; and 
the American Indians reckon from the first ap- 
pearance of the new moon of the vernal equinox. 
Tlie church of Rome has fixed new-year’s-day 
on the Sunday that corresponds with the full 
moon of the same season, 'fhe Wmetians, Elo- 
rentines, and Pisans in Italy, and inhabitants of 
Treves in (Jormany, begin the year at the vernal 
equinox. The ancient clergy reckoned from the 
25th of March ; arid this method was observed 
in Ibitain, until the introduction of the new style 
( A.D. 1752); after which our year commenced 
on the 1st day of January, 

Epacts, or t'nifQiii tTrajcrai, are ‘additional 
days’, requisite to find out the moon’s age. 
Since the lunar year of .354 days is deficient 
from the solar of 385 days, by eleven days, this 
deficiency will run through every year of the 
lunar cycle. Thus the epact of the first year of 
the t;ycle is 11, b(;eause eleven days are to be 
added to the lunar, in order to complete the 
solar year ; the epact of the second is 22 ; the 
epact of the third 33 — 30—3, because Ihe moon’s 
age < aunot exceed 1)0 days ; the epact of the 
fourth, 14; and .so on till the last y(!ar of the 
cycle, whose epact is 20 ; and the epact of the 
first year of the next cycle, 11, as before. Dr. 
Hales gives the following rules to show the use of 
epacts. 

J. 'Vo find the year of the lunar cycle, or 
the golden number, iu any given year of onr 
Lor<l. Add one to the given year, then ilivide 
the sum by nineteen, the remainder, if any, is 
the golden number ; if there bti no remainder, 
then nineteen is the gohlen nuin!)er. 

II. 'I o find the epact in any "iren year. — If the 
year precede the alteration of the style, A. D. 1752, 
first find the golden number of that year; miil- 
liydy it by eleven ; if the |)rodiiet lie less than 
thirty, it will be epact ; but if greater, divide it 
by thirty, and the remainder will be the epact. 
Rut if the year follow’ A. D. 1752, because 
eleven days were then struck out of the calendar, 
the epact so found will require correction. If 
it be greater than eleven, subtract eleven from it; 
if less, add to it thirty, and subtract eleven from 
the sum : the remainder, in either case, will give 
the epaet. 

III. Vo find the. nioon'a egt* on any given day in 
the year. — Add toge ther the epact of tlie given 
year, the number of montlis from March inclu- 
sive, .and the proposed day of the month ; if the 
sum be less than lliiity, it will be the moon’s age, 
but if greater, its remainder, when divided by 
thirty, will be the moon’s age. 

Sf.ction V'. Of Gycles and otiifu Pkriodi- 
CAL Revolutions of Year.s. 

Resides these natural divisions of time, arising 
immediately from the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, there are others formed from some of the 
less obvious consequences of these revolutions, 
which are called cycles, from the Greek kvkXoc, 
a circle. The most remarkable of these are the 
following : — 

1 . The cycle of the .<? /« is a revolution of twen- 
ty-eight years, in which time the days of the 
months return again to the same days of the week ; 
the sun’s plac to the same signs and degrees of 

3 X 
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the ecliptic on the same months and days, so as 
not to differ one degree in 100 years ; and the 
leap years begin the same course over again with 
respect to the days of the week on which the 
days of the months fall. 

The cycle, of the rnooriy or the golden numhery 
is a revolution of nineteen years ; in which time 
the conjunctions, oppositions, and other aspects 
of the moon, are within an hour and a half of 
being the same as they were on the same days of 
the months nineteen years before. 

The indiction is a n^volution of fifteen years, 
used only by the Komansfor indicating the times 
of certain payments made by the subjects to the 
republic; it was established by t’onstaiitine, 
A. 1). 312. 

There is a remarkable prophecy, says an ex- 
cellent modern Treatise on Astronomy, deliver- 
ed to us in the ninth chapter of the book of 
Daniel, which, from a certain epoch, fixes the 
time of restoring tlie .state of (he Jews, and of 
building the walks of .lerusalem, the coming of 
the Messiah, his death, and tlio destruction of 
Jerusalem. flut some parts of this prophecy 
(ver. 25) are so injudiciously pointed in our i’n- 
glish translation oi’ the hiblc, that, if they he read 
according to those stops of pointinL% tliey are 
rjuite uniritelli^ilile. lint the learned Dr. J*ri- 
<ieaux, by altering these stops, makes the sense 
very plain : and, as he seems to me to have ex- 
plained the whole of it better than any other au- 
thor I have read on the suliject, I shall set «lown 
the whole of the {uoplieey according as he has 
pointed it, to show in what manner ho has di- 
vided it into four diflerent jiarts. 

\"er. 24. ‘Seventy weeks are determined upon 
thy people, and upon iby holy city, to finish the 
transgression, and to make an end of sins, and 
to make reconciliation for iniciuity, and to bring 
in everlasting righteousness, and tf) seal ii[) the 
vision and the prophecy, and to anoint the most 
1 oly. \ er. 25. Know therefore and understand, 
that from the going fortli of li»e commamlmcait 
to restore and build Jerusalem unto the Me>siali, 
the. prince, shall l)e seven weeks and ihrce.seore 
and two weeks, the street shall he built again, 
and the wall even in troublous times. \’er. 2<:). 
And after thn escore an<l two weeks shall Ale.s- 
siah be cut off, but not for himself, and the peo- 
ple of the iwince that shall come, shall destroy 
the cit) and sanctuary, and the end tliereof shall 
be with a flood, ami unto the end of the war de- 
solations are determined. \'er. 27. And he shall 
confirm the covenant with many for one week, 
and in the midst of the week he shall cause the 
sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and for tljc 
overspreading of abominations he .sliall make it 
desolate even until the con umrnation, and that 
determined shall bo poured u];'»n the desolate.’ 

This commandment was giveti to Kzra by Ar- 
taxerxes Longimunus, in the seventh year of that 
king’s rcign ch vii., vnr. 11 -2G.) Kzra 

began the work whiclt v as afterwards accom- 
plished by Nehemiiif ; in v'hich they met with 
great opposition and trouble from the Samaritans 
and others, during the first seven wei Vs, or forty- 
nine years. 

Krom this accomplishment, till the time when 
Christ’s tnesseiiger, .folin the Haptisl, began to 
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preach the kingdom of the Messiah, sixty-tv»o 
weeks, or 434 years. ^ 

From thence, to the beginning of Christ’s nub- 
lie ministry, half a week, or three years and a 
half. 

And from thence to the death of Christ, half 
a week, or three years and a half; in which hiijf 
week he preached and coTifirmed the covenatuof 
the gospel with many. 

In all, from the going forth of the conunand- 
ment till the death of Christ, seventy weeks, or 
490 years. 

And, lastly, in a very striking manner, the pro, 
phecy foretels what should come to pas.s after the 
expiration of the seventy weeks; namely, the 
destruction of the city and sanctuary by the peo- 
ple of the prince that was to come; \vhi(rh wca* 
the Roman armic.s under tlie command of Titus 
their prince, who came upon .lerusalem as a tor- 
rent, with their idolatrous images, which were an 
abomination to the .lews, and under whiclj they 
marched against them, invaded their larR], and 
besieged their holy city, and, by a calamitous war 
brouglit such utter destruction upon both, iliat 
the Jews have never been able to recover ihein- 
selves, even to this day. 

Now, both by the undoubted car<on of PtoNi- 
my, and the faniou.s era of .Naljona.ssar, the )><;- 
ginning of tlie seventh year of the reign of At 
taxerxes I.ongimanus, king of Persia (who is 
called Ahasuerus in the hook of I'-^ther), is pn- 
lual down lolhe4250lh year of the.lulian ]H:rioil, 
in which year he gave K/.ra tlie above-nuuilioiiefi 
ample commis.sion; from vvliich count 41'0 y( ur.s 
to the death of L'hri.st, and it will carry tht' .same 
to the 474(Jth year of the Julian period. 

Our Saturday is the Jewish Salibath ; and it is 
plain, friun St. Mark, eh. xv. ver. 42, and St. 
Luke, ch.xxiii. ver. 54, that Christ was cniciti- 
e«l on a I'riday, seeing the crueitixion was on die 
day next before the Jewish Sabbath. .Attti, ac- 
cording to St. John, ch. xviii. ver. 21^ on liic 
ilay that the ])a.ssover was to be isiUai, at h ast hy 
many of the .lews. 

The Jews reckoned their months by the iMnon, 
and their years by the ap|)arcnt revolution of the 
Sun; and they cat the pa.ssoveron the I'onrtt'tiitli 
d.iy of the month of Siisan, which \^a.s tli.' fir.-t 
riionlh of their year, reckoning from the tirst ap- 
pearance of tlie new moon, which at that liiuc ol 
the year might be on the evening of the (lay next 
after the change, if the sky was clear. iSo tliac 
their fourteenth day of the month answdstoour 
fifteenth day of the moon, on which she is iuil. 

( onsecinently, the passover was always kept on 
the day of full moon. 

And the full moon at which it was kej.xt, wa? 
that one which happened next after the vernal 
equinox. I'or Josephus exprc'ssly says (Aniitp 
It. iii. ch. 10). ‘ The passover was kept on the 

fourteenth day of the month of Nisan, anJonhi'T 
to the Moon, when tlie Sun was in Aries.’ And 
the Sun always enters Aries at the instant oi the 
vernal equinox; which, iu our Saviours time, 
fell on the 22nd day of March. , 

'Fhe dispute among chronologcrs about t >e 
year of Christ’s death, is limited to four 
years at most. Rut, as we have shown tha 
was crucified on the day of a pascal full moon, 
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and OR a Friday, all that we have to do, in order 
to ascertain the year of his death, is only to 
compute in which of those years there was a pas- 
sover hill moon on a Friday. I'or the full moons 
anticipate eleven days every year, (twelve lunar 
months being so much short of a solar year), and 
therefore, once in every three years at least, the 
Jews were obliged to set their passover a whole 
month forwarder than it fell by the course of the 
moon, on the year next before, in order to keep 
it at the full moon next after the equinox ; there- 
fore, there could not be two passovers on the 
same nominal day of the week, withm the com- 
pass of a few neighboring years. And I find by 
calculation, the only passover full moon that fell 
on a Friday, for several years before and after the 
disputed year of the crucifixion, was on the 3rd 
day of April, in the 4746th year of the Julian 
period, which was the 490th year after Ezra re- 
ceived the above-mentioned commission from 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, according to rtoleiny’s 
canon, and the year in which the Messisih was to 
be cut off, according to the prophecy, reckoning 
from the going forth of that commission or com- 
maiidment : and this 490th year was the thirty- 
third year of our Saviour’s age, reckoning from 
the vulgar era of his birth ; but the thirty-seventh 
reckoning from the true era thereof. 

And, when we reflect on what the Jews told 
him sometime before his death, (John viii. 57), 
‘Thou art not yet fifty years old,’ we must con- 
fess, tliat it should seem much likelier to have 
been saiti to a person near forty than to one but 
jii'st turned thirty. And we may easily .suppose, 
that St. Jmko expressed himself only in round 
niiinbers, when he .said tliat ("hrist wa.s baptised 
ultout tlie thirtieth year of his age, when he bc- 
:jan Ins public ministry ; as our Saviour himself 
'lid, when he said he should lie three days and 
llirci? nii;Iits in the gravi?. 

A ow the 47 Kith year of the Julian period, con- 
tlruics file aliove able author, which we have a.s- 
■mneniically proved to he the year of the cruci- 
fixion, was the fourth year of the 202nd Olym- 
piad; in whicli year, IMilegon, a heathen writer, 
tells us, there was the most extraordinary eclipse 
of the Sun that ever was seen. But I find by 
calculation, that there eould be no total eclipse of 
tlu Sun at .lerusalem, in a natural way in that 
yt ar. So that what IMilegon here calls an eclipse 
of the Sun, seems to have been the great dark- 
ness for three hours at the time of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion, as mentioned by the evangelists: a 
darkness altogether supernatural, as the Moon 
was ihtrn lu tlie side of the heavens opposite to 
the Sun ; and therefore could not possibly dark- 
en the Sun to any part of the F.arth. 

The year of our Saviour’s birth, according lo 
the vulgar era, was the ninth year of the solar 
cycle, the first year of the lunar cycle ; and the 
312th year after his birth was the first year of the 
Horaati indiction. Therefore, to find the year of 
the solar cycle, add 9 to any given year of 
Christ, and divide the sum by 28, tiie quotient 
the number of cycles elapsed since his birth, 
the remainder is the cycle for the given 
year . if nothing remains, the cycle is 28. To 

f lunar cycle, add one to the given year 
w Christ, and divide the sura by 19; the quo- 
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tient is the number of cycles elapsed in the inter- 
val, and the remainder is the cycle for the gpven 
year: if nothing remains, the cycle is 19. Lastly, 
subtract 312 from the given year of Christ, and 
divide the remainder by 15 ; and what remains 
after this division is the imlietion for the given 
year : if nothing remain.s, the indiction is 13. 

Although the deficiency in the lunar cycle of 
an hour and a half every nineteen years be but 
small, yet in time it become.s so .sensible as to 
make a whole natural day in 310 years. So that, 
although this cycle be of use, when the golden 
numbers are rightly placed against the days of 
the months in the calendar, as in the common 
prayer books, for finding the days of the mean 
conjunctions or oppositions of the sun and moon, 
and consequently the time of Faster; it will only 
serve for 310 years, old style. For as the new 
and full moons anticipate a day in that time, the 
golden numbers ouglit to bo placed one day ear- 
lier in the calendar for the next 310 years to 
come. These numbers were rightly placed 
against the days of new moon in the calendar, 
by the council of Nice, A. 1). 325 ; but the anti- 
cipation which has been neglected ever since, is 
now grown almost into five days ; and therefore 
all tlie goblen numbers ought now to be placed 
five (lays higher in the kalenclar for the old 
style than tluy were at the time of the said coun- 
cil; or .six (lays lower for the new style, because 
at present it dift'ers eleven days from the old. 

Ill the following table, the golden numbers 
under the months stand against the days of new 
moon in the left hand column, for the new style ; 
adapted cliiefiy to the second year after leap- 
year, which is the nearest mean for all the four ; 
and will serve till the year 1900. Therefore, to 
find the day of new moon in any month of a 
given year till that time, look for the golden 
number of that year (which will be found by 
Table II. under the desired month), and against 
it you have the day of new moon in the left 
hand column. Thus, suppose it were required to 
find the day of new moon in September, 1798 ; 
the golden number for that year is thirteen, which 
I look for under December, and right against it 
in the left hand column you will find sevei^, 
which is the day of new moon in that month. 
N. B. If all the golden numbers, except seventeen 
and six, were set one day lower in the table, it 
would serve from the beginning of the year 1 900 
till the end of the year ‘il99. 
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The second table shows the RoUlen number fo 
4000 years after the birth of Christ, h} lookii/ 
for the even hundreds of any given year at ihe 
left hand, and for the rest to make up that yea 
at the head of the table ; and where the columns 
meet, you have the golden number for the given 
year. Thus, suppose the golden number was 
wanted for the year 1798, look for 1700 at the 
left hand of the table, and for 98 at the top of it- 
then, guiding your eye downward from 98 to the 
angle over against 1700, you will find 13, which 
is the golden number for that year. But as the 
lunar cycle of nineteen years sometimes includes 
five leap years, and at other times only four this 
table will sometimes vary a day from the truth 
in leap years after February. And it is impos- 
sible to have one more correct, unless we extend 
it to four times nineteen or seventy-six years • in 
which there arc nineteen leap years witlioilt a 
remainder. But even then to have it of per- 
petual use, it must be adapted to tlie old style • 
because, in every centurial year not divisible 
by four, the regular course of leap years is in- 
terrupted in the new ; as was the case in the year 
1800. 


TABLK II. 
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IV cycU of Easter, or the Dionysian period^ 
is a revolution of 53^1 years, found by mul- 
^iplying the solar cycle 28, by the lunar cycle 
19 . If ibe new moons did not anticipate upon 
this cycle, Easter day would always be the Sunday 
next after the first full moon which follows the 
2tst of March. But on account of the above 
anticipation, to which no proper regard was 
paid before the alteration of the style, the ec- 
clesiastical Easter has several times been a week 
different from the true Easter within this last 
century : which inconvenience is now remedied 
by making the table, which used to find Easter 
for ever, in the common Prayer Book, of no 
longer use than the lunar difference from the new 
style will admit of. The earliest Easter possible 
is the 22nd of March, the latest the 25th of 
April. Within these limits are thirty-five days, 
and the number belonging to each of them is 
called the number of direction ; because theieby 
the time of Easter is found for any given year. 

The first seven letters of the alphabet are com- 
monly placed in the annual almanacks, to show 
on what days of the week the days of the months 
fall throughout the year. As one of those letteis 
stands against Sunday, a? it is printed in a 
capital form, and called the dominical letter ; the 
otlier six being inserted in small characters, to 
denote the other six days of the week. As a 
common Julian year contains 365 days, if this 
number be divided by seven there will remain 
one day : whence the year l)c;gins and ends on the 
same Jay of the week ; and therefore tlie next 
year will begin on the day following. Hence, 
when January begins on Sunday, A is the domi- 
cal letter for that year : then, because the next 
year begins on Monday, the Sunday will fall on 
the seventh day, to which is annexed the seventh 
letter (>, wiiich tlierefore will bo the dominical letter 
for all that year ; and, as the third year will begin 
on Tuesday, the Sunday will fall on the sixth day ; 
\herefore F will he the dominical letter for that 
;(ar. Whence it is evident, that the dominical 
h uers will go annually in a retrograde order 
liius, G, E, E, D,C, B, A. And in the course 
"S' seven years, if they were all common ones, 
the same days of the week, and dominical letters 
would return to I he same days of the months, 
but because there are 366 days in a leap year, if 
this number be divided by seven, there will re- 
main two days over and above the fifty-tw'o weeks, 
of ivliicli the year consists. And therefore, if the 
hap year begins on Sunday, it will end on 
Monday ; and the next year will begin on 
Tuesday, the first Sunday whereof !uust fiill on 
the 6ih of January, to which is annexed the 
letter E, and not G, as in common years. From 
the leap year, thus returning every fourth year, 
the order of the dominical letters is intcrruptc<l ; 
tind the series cannot return to its first state till 
!^fter lour times seven or twenty-eight years ; and 
the same days of the months return in )rder 
to the same days of tlio week as Ix foK . 

The great Julian period arisr>s from the multi- 
pheation of the .solar cycle of twenty-eight years 
into the lunar cycle of nineteen years, and the 
Homan indietion of fifteen years. Tt consists of 
T'Oao years, and had its beginning 764 years 
befor# Strauchius’s supposed year of die crea- 
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tion (for no later could all the three cycles begin 
together), and is not yet completed. It there- 
fore includes all others, cycles, periods, and eras. 
There is but one year iu the whole period that 
has the same numbers for the three cycles of 
which it is made up; and therefore, if histo- 
rians had remarked in their writings the cycles 
of each year, there had been no dispute about 
the time of any action recorded by them. 

The Dionysian, or vulgar era of Christ’s birth, 
was about the end of the year of the Julian pe- 
riod 4713; and consequently the first year of his 
age, according to that account, was the 4714th 
year of the said period. Therefore, if to the 
current year of Christ we add 4713, the sum will 
be the year of the Julian period. So the year 
1798 will be found to be the 6511th year of that 
period. Or, to find the year of the .Tulian period 
answering to any given year before the first year 
of Christ, subtract the number of that given year 
from 4714, and the remainder will be the year of 
the Julian period. Thus, the year 585 before 
the first year of Christ (which was the 584tli 
before his birth) was tlio 41 ‘29th year of the said 
ptTiod. To find the cycles of the sun, moon, and 
indietion for any ^iven y(?ar of this period, divide 
the given year by twenty-eight, nineteen, and 
fiilceii; the three remainders will bo the cycles 
sought, and the quotients the number of cy(!les 
run siruM' the Ix'gitming of the period. So in the 
above 471 Itli year of the Julian period, the cycle 
of the sun was ten, the cycle of the nioori 
two, and the cycle of indietion four; the solar 
cycle having run through 168 courses, the lunar 
248, and the indietion 314. 

The (’/limsc n/cU: of sixty years, employed 
cortaiidy from an early period, is entirely oV a 
civil nature, like the indietion of the ilomaiis ; 
and has no relation to their former astronomi- 
cal calculations. 

PART II. 

HISTORICAL CHRONOLOGY. 

Sect. L--Of Astronomical Observations. 

The first great foundation of historical chro- 
nology is astronomical observations. The eclipses 
of the sun and moon especially, and the aspects 
of the other planets, have been justly called 
public an<l celestial characters of the times, as 
their calculations afford chronologers infallible 
proofs of the ]wecise epochs in which a great 
number of the most signal events in history have 
occurred. So that in chronological matters we 
cannot make any great progress if we are igno- 
rant of the use of astronomical tables, and the 
calculation of eclipses. The ancients regarded 
the latter as prognostics of the fall of empires, 
of the loss of battles, the death of monarchs, &c. 
To this superstition, this wretched ignorance, we 
happily owe the vast labors that historians have 
taken to record so great a number of them. The 
most able chronologers have collected them with 
still greater labor. Calvisius, for example, founds 
his chronology ou 144 eclipses of the sun, and 
1 27 of the moon, which he says he had calcu- 
lated. 
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Modem chronologers have not been remiss in those of the former going hacic to B. C. 7531 
furnishing us with this kind of date to the and extending to A. D. 1900. Dr. Haltes selects 
greatest extent possible. Dr. Playfair and Mr. from the whole the following as the most im- 
Ferguson both supply valuable tables of eclipses ; portant. 


Ancient Eclipses as connected with certain leading Facts or History. 


April 2 1 . Old calculation ; the day of the foundation of Rome. Plutarch 
July 5. Aft. 4, 30; dig. 4. 

March 19. Aft. 10, 34, total 1 ; first year of Mardok Empad, king of Babylon 
Ptolemy. 

February 22. Morn. 10; dig. 8J. China. 

March 8. Aft. 11, 56; dig. 3 J ; second of Mardok Empad. Ptolemy. 

May 26. Aft. 5, 12; dig. 9J; death of Romulus. 1-ivy. 

April 21. Morn. 6, 22 ; dig. 2i ; fifth of Nabopolassar. Ptolemy. 

July 30. Aft. 1, 55 ; dig. 8 ; supposed eclipse of Thales, according to Calvisius. 

May 18. Morn. 9^, total; same. Costard, Montiicla, Kennedy. 

Sept. 19. Morn. 10, 57; dig. 9; same, Usher. 

July 9. Aft. 3; dig. 10, 33'; same, Pelicvius, Marsham, Bouhier, Larcher. 

May 28. Aft. 3 ; dig. 11,20'; same, Pliny, Scaliger, Newton, Ferguson, Vig- 

noles, Jackson. 

October 22. Aft. O, 35, total; when Cyrus took Larissa in Media. Xenophon. 
Anal). 

July 17. Morn. O, 12; dig. 7.J ; seventh of Cambyses. Ptolemy. 

Nov. 10. Morn. 8, 21 ; dig. 2; twentieth of Darius Ilyslaspes. 

Aprki 25. Morn. 0, 12; dig. ; thirty-fourth of Darius llystaspes. 

April 19. -Aft. 2, 27 ; dig. 7 ; when Xerxes left Susa to invade Greece. He- 

rodotus. 

October 2. Aft. 2.; dig. 8 ; soon after the battle of Salamis. Herodotus. 


July 17. 
Nov. 10. 
Aprki 25. 
April 19. 


February 13. Aft. 2; dig. 11^; year after the Persian war. 

April 30. Aft. 3 ; dig. 1 1 ; Egyptians revolt from the Persians. 

August 3. Aft. 5,53; total ; first year of the Peloponnesian war. Thucydides. 
March 22. Morn. 6, 34 ; dig. 9; eighth year of the war. Thueydides. 

August 27. Aft. 10, 15 ; total ; nineteenth year of the war; defeat of Nicias and the 
Athenians at Syracuse. Thucydides. 

April 15. Aft. 8, 50 ; total ; twenty-sixth year of the war. 

Sept. 2. Morn. 9, 16 ; last year of the war. Xenophon. 

August 14. AIorn^9, 17; dig. 11 ; (’onon defeats tlte Lacedemonians in a sea-fight 
at Cnidus. Xenophon. 

Sept. 20. Aft. 6, 35; total ; eleven days before the battle of Arbela. Plutarch. 

March 19. Morn. 2, 48 ; total. ) ptolemv 

Sept. 11. Morn. 2, 15; total. ^ 

First ye ar of the JMacedonian war. 

March 14. Morn. 6 ; dig, 11 ; first year of the Syrian war. 

July 17. Mom. 8, 38 ; dig. tOJ ; three days' supplication decreed at Rome. 
Livy, 34, 36. 

Juno 21. Aft. 8, 2 ; total ; night before the battle of Pydna, and end of lliOiMa 
cedonian war. Livy. 

October 27. Aft. 6, 22 ; total; Jerusalem taken by Pompey this year. 

January 18. Aft. 10; total; battle of Pharsalia; death of Pompey this year. 
!Movcm!)er7, Morn. 2 ; total ; first Julian year. 

August 20. Sun-set, great eclipse ; battle of Actium, Sept. 3. 

Mari.li 13. Morn. 2, 4.'i ; dig. 6; before Herod the Great's death. Josephus. 


14. M. Sept. 27. Morn. 5 ; total ; mutiny of the Pannonian legions, quelled thereby, after 
the death c)f Augu.stus. Tacitus, Anal. 1 . 

29. S. Nov. 24. Mom. 9^ ; total; death of John Baptist this year. 

31. M. April 25. Ah. 9; dig. 4 ; a month after the crucifixion. 

33. S. Sept. 12. Morn. lOJ ; annular. 

45. S. August 1. Morn. 10 ; dig. 5 ; birth day of the emperor Claudius. 

46. M. Dec. 31. Aft. ; total. 

59. S. April 30. Afl.l; central; Nero murdered his mother Agrippina this year. 

M. October 18. Aft. 10 ; dig. 11 ; night of the battle of Cremona between the 

Vespasian and Vitellius. Dio. lib. 65. Tacit. Hist. 3, 23. 
year before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, A. D. 70, ‘er 
by ascertained. 
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Again, the grand conjunction of the two su- 
perior planets, Saturn and Jupiter, which, ac- 
coiiing to Kepler, occurs once in 800 years, in 
the same point of the zodiac, and which has hap- 
pened only eight times since the creation (tl)e 
last time in the month of December, 1G03,) may 
;ilso furnish chronology with incontestihle proofs, 
'fhe same may be said of the transit of Venus 
over the sun, which has been observed in our 
(lays, and all the other uncommon positions 
of the planets. 

13ut among these celestial and natural chanic- 
tors of times, there are also some that arc named 
civil or artificial, and which, nevertheless, de- 
pend on astronomic calculation. Such are the 
solar and lunar cycles, the Homan indiction, the 
fe:ist of I’aster, the bissextile year, the jubilees, 
the sabbatic years, the Olympic games of the 
(Ireeks, and the begira of the Mahommedaus, 
&(;. Astronomical chronology also teaches us 
to calculate the precise year of the Julian pe- 
riod, in which any remarkable epoch bajrpcned. 
And to these may be added the periods, eras, 
epochs, and years of different nations, ancient 
and modern. Thus the period or era of tlu? 
.lews commences with the creation of tlie world; 
that of tlu; ancient Homans w ith the fonndution 
of the city of Home; that of tlie (Jrccks at the 
establishment of the Olym])ic games ; tlial of 
Nehuchadne/.zar, with the advancement of the 
first king of llalrylon to the throne ; the Yezde- 
gi^rdic years, with the last king of the Persians 
of that name; the hegira of the 'Purks with the 
tiight of Maliomet from Mecca to Medina, &c. 
The year of the birth of Christ was the 4713tli 
year of the Julian period, according to the com- 
mon method of reckoning. 

Sf.< T. II.^ — ^Or iMK. Tkshmomf.s of Ai thors. 

The second principal foundation of historic 
chronology is the testimony of autliors. Though 
historians have not been clothed with infallibi- 
lity, it would be making a very unjust judg- 
ment of mankind to treat them gemaally either 
as dupes or imposters: there are authors, uni- 
versally cslcemed, who relate facts that in them- 
selves are worthy of belief, and whose veracity 
and credibility it would he irrational to doubt. 
The unanimous concurrence of the most respeet- 
uhlo historians supplies testimony to many leading 
facts of hi.story tliat is invaluable. To avoid, 
however, the danger of adopting error for truth, 
and to be satisfied of a fact that appears doubtful 
in history, we may use the four following rules, 
•as founded in reason. 

1. A particular regard is due to the testimo- 
nies of those who wrote at the time the events 
happened, and that have not been contradi.ted 
hy any contemporary author of known authority. 
Who can doubt, for example, of the truth of 
the fuels related by Anson, in h's history of 
his voyage round the world, although -he is now 
known not to have written the puhhshou nar- 
ntiive of them. The admiral saw all the facts 
mentioned with his own eyes, and the work was 
piihlished when two hundred companions of his 
Voyage were still living in I.ondon, and could 
have immediately contradicted any false or exag- 
gerated relations. 2. After the contemporary 


authors, we should give the next greatest ci edit 
to those who lived near the time the events hap- 
pened. 3. Those doubtful narratives, which are 
given by authors that are hut little known, can 
have no weight if ;it v:^ri;m<■(^ with reason, or es- 
tablished facts. 4. \V(_! Miust distrust the truth 
of a narrative fiiniislicd by modern aulhois when 
they do not agree among themselves nor with 
ancient hi.storians, who an? to he regarded as 
original .sources. We should especially doubt 
the truth of those brilliant portraits that are 
drawn at pleasure by such as never knew the 
persons they are intended for, and even made 
several centuries after their decease. 

The most pure and most fruitful source of an- 
cient history is doubtless to be found in the Bible. 
J.ct us lu!re for a monn’iit cease to regard it as 
divine, and jircsume to treat it tmly as a common 
history. Now when we consider the writers o 
the hooks of tin? Old Testament, sometimes as 
authors, somelinu^s as ocular witnesses, and 
.sometimes as respectable historians — wlietlicr we 
reflect on the simplicity of the narration, and the 
air of truth that is there consla.nlly visihhi, or 
whether we consider the care that, the jicople, the 
gio’ernments, and the learned men of all ages, 
have taken to preserve the text, or have regard 
to flic happy conformiry of the chronology of the 
holy Scriptup s with tiiat of jirofane history, as 
ucll as with that of.loseplms and oilier Jewish 
writers; and lastly, when we consider that the 
liooks of till! holy Seripiure alone furnish us with 
an accurate hi-toiy of the world, from the crea- 
tion, through i!ie line of patriarchs, judges, kings, 
•and princes of the Hebrews; and that we may, 
by its aid, form an almost entire series of events 
down to the birth of Christ, or the lime of Au- 
gustus, which comprehends a space of about 
4000 years, some small interruptions excepted, 
and which are easily supplied by profane his- 
tory; when all these reflections are jii.stly made, 
we must allow tliat the Scri])turps form a series 
of t)Ooks wliicli merit tin; first rank among all 
the sources of ancient history. 

It has hetai objected tliat these booKs con- 
tain contradictions ; hut the most able interpre- 
ters have reconciled these seeming contradic- 
tions. It has hr3en said that the chronology of 
the Hebrew’ text and the Vulgate do not agree 
with the chronology of the version of the Sepiua- 
gint, hut tlie soundest critics have shown tliat 
they may he made to agree. It has been also 
objected that the Scriptures abound with miracles 
and prodigies; but all nature may he said to 
abound with prodigies. There are limits in every 
science, beyond wdiicli human knowh'dge cannot 
go, and beyond which all is miraculous. But 
what wise philosojihcr will presume to say that 
anything is impossible for infinite power; or 
that the Almighty, by giving certain laws to what 
we call nature, has thereby limited and circum- 
scribed his own omnipotence to all eternity, in 
such a manner, that he can in no instance de- 
viate from or alter them, however mucli particu- 
lar circumstances in his own moral government 
of the universe may require such a deviation. 
See our articles, Miracle and Hevelation 
It may be further observed, that we have a 
new motive In modern times to the investijjSation 
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of this most useful science. A'oltiure, Tiailey, 
and other inferior witlinfiS of infidelity, have 
thought proper to assail the Hihle ehronologists 
as ‘ misregulators of time if it is demonstrable 
that a rectified system of chronology, which must 
include all the great events of Scripture, can 
form the only correct basis of general history, 
infidelity must have double cause to blush; and 
from the attention wo have been able to pay to Dr. 
1 lales’s labors in this department of science, we 
have no hesitation in avowing our belief of the 
fact. 

Sect, flT. — O f ;1'-ras or Epochs. 

As there are certain fixed points in the hea- 
vens, from which astronomers begin their coiii- 
})utalions, .so there are certain points of time 
from which historians begin to reckon ; and these 
points or loots of time are called reras or epocks. 
These form the third principal foundation of 
chronology. They anj those fi.xed points in his- 
tory iliat have never been eonlested, and of which 
there can, in fact, be no doubt, (’hronologers 
fix <)n the events that are to serve as epochs, in 
a manner quite arbitrary ; but this is of little 
coiis(?(pienre, provided the dales of these epochs 
agree, and that tlu^rc i.s no contradiction in the 
faet.s themselves. 

The most remarkable aras are, tho.se of tin; 
Creation, the Elood, the (ireck Olympiads, the 
building of Home, the ;cra of Nabonassar, the 
death of Alexander, the birth of Christ, the Ara- 
bian Hegira, and the Persian Yesdegird : all 
which, together with several others of less note, 
have their beginnings fixed by chronologers to 
the years of the .lulian period, to the age of the 
world at those times, and to the before and 

alter the birth of our Savior. 

The vulgar aera of Christ’s birth was never 
.settled till the year 527, when Dionysius Exi- 
guus, a Roman abbot, fixeil it to (be end of the 
4713th year of the Julian fieriod, which was four 
years too late ; for oiir Savior was born before 
the. «lealh of Herod. An 1, according to the tes- 
timony of Josephus (book xrii. c. 8 ), there was aii 
eclipse of the moon in the time of Herod’s last 
illness; which eclipse ajipears by our astrono- 
mical tables to have been m the year of the .In- 
liun period 4710, Mareh 13th, at threi; hours 
past mid-night, at Jerusalem, Now, as our Sa- 
vior must have been born some months before 
Jlerod’s death, since in the interval he was carried 
into Egypt, the latest time in which we can fix 
the true icra of his birth is about the end of the 
4709th year of the Julian period. 

But we may here notice the light that luis 
been thrown on .some of the most important 
C'pochs by the N^vv Analysis of Dr. Hales, un- 
questionably the most fdaborate, and one of the 
most ingenious of modf ' u wmss on thi.s science. 

1. Though rejecting that of the vulgar Chris- 
tian era, which commences with the Julian year, 
January 1, U. C. 7.54, according to the V’arronian 
< imputation, a.s incorrect, he argues for its being 
reLiined in a chronological system, ‘ a.s a long 
established era,’ commencing from a known fixed 
epoch, both backwards and forwards, and fur- 
nishing the most conv(;nient standard of compari- 
son for all others. 


2. Respecting the epoch of the deluge, he 
contends that Usher’s date, attached to our Rnw. 
lish bibles, has been properly relinquislved by file 
ablest chronologers of the present time, from its 
iireconcileableness with the rise of the primitive 
empires, the Assyrian, h'gyptian, Indian, anfi 
(hiinese; all suggesting earlier dates of the de- 
luge. Hence, the authors of that great and 
elaborate work, the Ancient Universal History, 
adopted in preference thereto, the date of the 
deluge furnished by the Samaritan Hebrew text • 
and their example has been followed by captain 
Wilford, in liis Remarks on the Hindu Chrono- 
logy, publi.sho«l ill the Asiatic Researcfics. 

He fixes it B.C. 3155 ; and after a variety of 
further valuable observations of the era of the 
nativity, and a table of the chronology of our 
Jjord’s ministry, for which we regret we have not 
room ; he snpjilies, after a most careful review 
of the several systems, ancient and modern, of 
chronology, the following 

T-viii.i: ofIIem.vrkaBle Eras. 


B. 

Creation of the world . . . .'ill] 

Juliaiepcriod (January 1) . . 4714 

Deluge 315.'> 

Cali ynga, Indian era of the deluge . 
Dispersion of mankind . . . 2614 

Nimrod reigns in Assyria . . . 

Menes reigns in Kgypt . . . 2412 

Tc! leou, or rlivision of the Chinese em- 
pire into twelve i)ruviiices . . 2277 

Abraham born ..... 21. VI 

Settlement of the Isracliti s in Iv.:ypt . 1H6:{ 

I’-xorle of the Israelites from l^gypt . 1643 

('i‘croj)s reigns .it Atiiens . . . l.V‘i3 

Se.sostris reigns in h'-gypt - . . 13uH 

Destruction of J'loy .... lil’-'l 
■'oimdalion of Solomon’s temple . 1027 

rh'a of Iphitns (July 1). . . . B84 

•aa of the Olympiads (July 10). . 770 

•’oiiiidation of Rome (April 21). . 7.')3 

Kra of Nabonassar ( rehniary 2o). ■ 747 

•Lra of Selencul-.e, or Alexandi!r’s s'ucces- 
sors (Octolu r IV . . . . 312 


6ra Ctesaria, at Antioch (September 1). 
raa .lidiuna (.laimary I). 

■’ra Hispanica (.lanuary 1;. 
X'ict.Actiaca (August 29). 


A. 1 ). 

V ulgar Christian era. ( hiuuary 1). • ' 

Cycle of the sun . . .10 

— moon . . 2 

indication . . 4 

Dominical letter . . • R 


First year after J.lissextih;. 

Era of DuK-lclian, or of Martyrs. (Sept. 17). 2»4 
Era of Yezdegird (June Ifi). . • • 

Hegira, or flight of Mahomet (July 16). • 
EiaGelalam(March J4). . . • 


Era of the Reformation. 

England (Wickliffe) , . 

Bohemia (Hu.ss) . 

(Germany ( Luther) 

Switzerland (Zuinglius) 

Denmark 

. — — France (Calvin) 


I.’ICO 
1 40.'! 
1517 
1519 
1521 
1529 
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Protestants first so called. 

Sweden (Petii) .... 1.530 

„ Ireland (Brown) .... 1535 

Enj^land completed (Cranrner, Bucer, 

Fagiiis, &c 1547 

Scotland (Knox) .... 1560 

- Netherlands .... 1566 


Sect. IV. — Oi- Ancient Medals, Coins, 
Monuments, &.c. 

Medals, monuments, and inscriptions, form 
the fourtli and last principal foundation, or as- 
sistant of chronology. It is scarcely more than 
years since close application has been made 
10 the study of these ; and we owe to the cele- 
brated Spanheim the greatest obligations, for the 
jirogress that is made in this method : his excel- 
lent work, l)e Pr.estantia ct usn Numismatum 
Anti(] norum, has shown the great advantages of 
it ; and it is evident that these; moniiinents an; 
amongst the most authentic witnesses that can he 
jiroduced. 

I'hc celebrated Mr. Addison, too, wrote an 
(•xpress treatise on this important nse of ancient 
medals. By the aid of medals M. Vaillani has 
composed his judicious history of the kings of 
Syria, from the time of Ah;xander the Great to 
that of 1‘ompey : they have been, moreover, of 
the greatest service in elucidating all ancient liis- 
tory, especially that of the Romans ; and evaai 
sometimes that of the middle age. Their use is 
more fully treated imdiT the article Medals. 
What we here say of medals, is to he understood 
equally, in its lull force, of ancient inscriptions, 
and of other similar authentic momiments of 
aTiii(piit) . 

.Sect V. Or nir. Gnceutaimv of Ancient 

(hiaONOLOOY. 

W e have adverted to tliis subject already, and 
while every reader of discernment wili allow 
ih?l these four foundations of chronology afford 
«.lear lights, and are excellent giiides to conduct 
us through the thick darkness of antiquity, he 
will soon llnd that they are not infallible guides, 
nur the proofs that they afford mathematical 
demonstrations. Jn fact, with regard to history 
in general, and ancient history in particular, 
sonutluug must he always left to conjecture and 
historic faith. We must not therefore pass over 
iu Silence those objections, which authors of the 
greuti'st reputation have made against Uie cer- 
tainly of chronology. 

1. Till; prodigious dilforcnce there is be- 
tween the Sepluagint Bible <ind the Vulgate, in 
point of chronology, occasions an embarrassment, 
'which is the moredifiicidt to avoid, as we cannot 
positively say on which side the error lies. 'I'he 
f Meek Bible counts, for exanq)le, from the crea- 
tion ot the world to the birth of Abraham, 1500 
years more than the Hebrew and l.atin Bible, &:c. 

2. It is extronU'ly diflicull to ascerlai’ the 
years of the Judges of the Jewish oution. iu tlu; 
|hble, or the succession of the kitigs of Jmlah and 
» Mael. The Scripture never marks if the years 
arc current or complete. We cannot .suppose 
h»at a patriarch, judge, or king, lived exactly 
stxty, ninety, 100, or 969 years, without anv odd 
ifnonths or days. 
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3. The different names that the Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Persians, and Greeks, have given 
to the same prince, liave also contributed not a 
little to embarrass all ancient chronology. Three 
or four princes of Persia have borne the name of 
Assuerus, or Ahasuerns, thougli they Iiad also 
Ollier names. If we did not know that Nahuchod- 
nosor, Nabucodrosor, Nebuchadne/zar, and Na- 
bucolassar, were names of the same man, we 
should scarcely believe it. Sartion is Sennacherib ; 
Ozias is A'/arais ; Scdecia.s is Mattanias; Joachas 
is also called Solium ; Asaraddon, Rsarluiddon 
or Asarhaddon, is called Asenaphar by the Cu- 
tlueans ; and by an oddity, of which we do not 
know the origin, Sardanapalus is called by the 
Greeks Tenos Concolcros. 

4. There remain to us but few mounments 
of the first inonarchs of the world. Number- 
less books have been lost, and many of those 
which have come down to us are mutilated or 
altered by trauscrlbers. The (Greeks began to 
write vei'y late. Herodotus, their first historian, 
was of a credulous dispo.sition, and believed all 
the fables that were relal(;d by the Egyptian 
priests. TliO (Jrecks were in general vain, 
partial, and held no nation in esteem but their 
own. The Romans were still more infatuated 
with notions of their own merit and grandeur; 
and their historians were as unjust as their senate 
towards other nations, many of whom were far 
more respectable. 

5. The eras, the years, the periods and epochs, 
wen; not the same in each nation ; and they, 
moreover, began at different seasons of the 
year. All this has ihrowai so much obscurity 
over clironology, that it ap[)ears to be beyond 
huniuu pow€*r totally to dis]>ers(; it. Christianity 
itself bad subsisted near 1200 years, before they 
knew precisely how many years had passed since 
the birth of our Saviour. They saw clearly that 
the vulgar era w'as defective, but it was a long 
time before they could comprehend, that it re- 
ipiired four whole years to make up the true 
period . 

Dionysius the Little, who, in .532, was the first 
among the Christians to form the era of that 
grand epoch, and to count the years from tliat 
time, to make their clironology altogether (.’hris- 
tian, errc<l in his calculation, and led all Europe 
into his error. Chronologers enumerate 132 con- 
trary opinions of autliovs concerning the. year in 
which the Messiah appeared. M. Valleinont 
names sixty-four, all celebrated writers. Among 
all these, however, tliere are none who reckon 
more than 7000, or less than 3700 years from the 
creation. But even this difi'crencc is enormous. 
The most moderate fix the birtli of Christ in the 
4000th year of the world. The reasons, how- 
ever, on which they found their opinions arc 
various and arbitrary. 

Nolvvitbstanding ‘these uncertainties, Provi- 
dence has so disjioscd all things, tliat there re- 
main siitbcierit lights to enable us nearly to con- 
nect the siTie.s of events : for in the tir.st 3000 
years of the world, where profane history is 
defective, w’e have the chronology of the Bible 
to diiect us ; and after that jjoriod, where w-c 
find more obscurity iu the chronology of the 
Holy Senptures, w*' ha\e on the other lian<l> 
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greater lights from profane authors. It is this This early tradition of the Jews was found also 
period that begins the time which Varro calls in the Sibylline Oracles, and in Hesiod, vis ue 
historic: as, since the time of'tlio Olympiads, the have seen ; in the writings of Darius IlvstasjK-s 
truth of such events as have happened shines the old king of the Medes, derived probably froni 
clear in history. Chronology, therefore, draws the Magi ; and in Hermes Trismegistus, amoii ^ 
its principal lights from history ; and, in return, the Jv^ptians ; and was adopted by the earlj 
serves it as a guide. Christian Fathers, Clemens, Timotheus, anil 

In final confirmation of the elementary state Tlieophilus, bishop of Antioch, who observof) 
of this science, we subjoin Dr. Hales’ curious that * upon the sixth day God made man, and' 
tables of the many discordant authorities as to man fell by sin ; so upon the sixth day of tlu> 
the epoch of the creation. It may be unjust how- Chiliad (or sixth millenary of the world), our 
ever to what has been accomplished for this Lord Jesus Christ came into the world, * and 
science in modern limes, and particularly by our saved man by his cross and resurrection.’ ‘ Tq 
learned author, not to add that : . weaken or defend the tradition itself,’ says Ore- 

1. He sornns to have ])roved with the force of gory, * I have no engagement upon me. It 
donionstriition, that there was originally no dif- yieldeth me this observation, that, in the ojiiuion 

ferenee between the Hebrew genealogies and of those who held it, our Saviour was to come in 
those of the Greek version ; 2 . That the coinpu- the flesh in the sixth millenary of the world.’ 
tation of Josephus was eonformahle to both in ‘ The prevalence, therefore, of this tradition 
liistiine; ainl consequently, 3. That either the throughout the I’a<gan, Jewish, and Christian 
iicbiew copies, or the (ireek copies, hotfi of the world, whether well founded, or otherwise,’ says 
Septuagint and of Josepfnis, liave lieen adulte- Dr. Hales, was a sufficient reasbn for the .lews 
rat(?d since his time; 4. That the adulteration to endeavour to invalidate it, by shortening their 

took place in the Hebrew copies, rather than in chronolo-^y,’ 

the Greek. To archbishop U^he^, bishop Uoyd, and our 

On this last point he observes, ‘ the Hebrew other able HihleChronologisls, these facts could 
copies alforded greater facilities and opportuni- not Vu; unknown; hut, as this learned author wHl 
ties of adidteration than tiietireek; for in the remarks, ‘the siqierstitious veneration for wliat 
course ol the Jewish war, until the final dtjsfnic- was calhsl the Hebrew Verily, or suppose<l iin- 
tion of .lerusalcin, and expulsion of the .lews from maenlale purity of the Masorite editions of the 
Judea, in tlie reign of A<lri;ui, vast numbers of Hebrew text, which generally jnevailcd amorii; 
the Hebrew co|)ies must have; l>een lost or do- tlie most eminent tlivmes and Hebrew scliolars 
stroyed, besides those that were taken away by nf the last age, prerduded all discussions of this 
the conquerors among other spoils; and the few nature.’ Hut the ius]n*ction of various ediiinns 
that w'ere left were coufitied, in great measure, to siiwe, and the co|)ious collations of the Ilehrow 
the .lews themselves, as the Hebrew language text with a great iiumher of MSS. coUeetefl from 
was not in general use, like the Creek. W here- all parts of the world, by the huidabit; industry 
as, of the Creek copies, even if all that wen- p<js- .-mil extensive researches of Kermicot, IV Jlossi, 
sessetl by the Hellenistic Jews, not only in and other learned men, liave jiroved that the 
Palestine, hut tliioughoiit the world, liad been sacred td.issics are no more exerujit from various 
dt'stroyed, wliicli was far from being the ca-<e, readings than the yuofani*.’ 

yet the copies of the Septuagint, in the posses- iiy tlie means, chieily, of some genuine dates 
Sion t)f tlii^ Christians everywhere, reudi-n-d any and nuinhers wliich still happily subsist in die 
material adniteralion of the Crei-k t( xt, at least work of .losephns, Dr. Hales has been enabled, 
in so iinpoilaMt a case as that of the genealogies, lie conceives, to restore tlu? Scripture clironolouy 
well nigh iiiqiossihle.’ Agein, ‘ The temptati'iu to its m-iginal state; and this he has dotu; hy 
to adulteration was also greater in liie Hehiew stiiclly following the analytical method ot invi-s- 
thari in thetJn ek.’ lephrem Syrns, w ho died A D. ligation, which, he asserts, is at least as aiiplicu- 
378, atonce exjilains tlie 11 . ituie, and states the fact. l)le to chronojogy as to natural philosophy. 

‘The Jews,’ says he, ‘have subtracted 800 The leading elementary date, by rcfeiencc to 
years from the generations of .Adam, .Seth, ike. wdiieh he has adjusted the whole range of sacred 
in order fliat tlieir own hooks might not (on- and profane chronology, ‘ is (we quote his own 
vict them concerning the coming of (!hiisi ; he words) the birth of (dviiis, B. .add, which led 
having been predicted to apjx-ar for tin- <hli\er- to his acees.sitm to the throne of Persia, B.C. 
atKM? of matikind after .OriOO years ; or in the sixth of Media, B. ( ’. .'>51 ; and of Babylonia. H.k - 
millenary age. .538; for from these several dates, careiuHy and 

'I'lie origin of tlii.s notion of tlu- six millenary cnticallv asi-eilaiiied and verified, the several 

ages of the world, is exjilained hy tig* IcariK.il n;s|ii*ctive chronologies of these kingdotnshraiicli- 

(iregoiy, of Oxford : ed off’; and from the last especially, the destruo- 

‘ In the first verse of the first chapter of (hme- tioii of Solomon’s temple hy Nebuchadne/zar, 
sis, the Hebrew letter K. Ah-pli, which in t’.m B.C. .5 Jti, its eonveb r date, wliich led to jts 
.lewish arithmetic stands fi»r !UUO, .s six ti-ues fonii<l.itiori, B. (\10‘27; llience to 
found. Prom heiu?(?, the aiiciciit Cahhalisls B. 18 lit; ihcnce to Ahrahains ’ ,1.! 
roiiclnded that the world would lust liOOO y eais. 21 . 5 . 3 ; lin nec to the reign of Nimiot , < 

Because also God was six days aiiout the ere- ihence to the deluge, B. C. 
alien, and a thousand yirars with liiin are but as the creation, B. G. .541 1. And this (a ( o 
one day (Ps. xc. 4; 2 Pet. iii. B); therefore creation i.s verified by the rectification o 
after six days, that is 8000 years duration of the systems of Josephus, and Tlieophilus, w o 
world, there shall be a seventh day, or tnilU - bishop of Antioch A. D. 169 and the firs 
nary sabbath of rest.’ 
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tian chronologiat. ' By the same close and and, though his system is doubtless not free from 
patient investigation Dr. Hales has ascertained errors, it seems to approach so near to perfec- 
the genealogies of the antediluvian patriarchs to tion, that we cannot but warmly recommend 
have been very different from what they are re- full investigation of it by every critical reader 
presented to have been in the present Hebrew; of his Bible. 


Epochs of the Creation. 


Alphonsus, king of Castile, A. D. 1252 

()nuphrius Panvinius ..... 

Indian chronology ..... 

Babylonian chronology .... 

Chinese chronology ..... 
Diogenes l.aertius, B. C. 222 .... 

B^ryptian chronology ..... 
Diodorus Siculus, B. C. 80 

SuidCiS, A. D. 1090 ..... 

Sulpitius Severus, A. D. 420 

Manetho, B. C. ^04 ..... 

I’tzron ....... 

J.actantius. A. D. 306 .... 

Cary ....... 

Nicephorus, A. D. 758 

Uiccioli ...... 

I letnens Alexandrinus, A.D. 194 

IVisti Siculi ...... 

A'ossius ...... 

Septuagint computation .... 

Septimgint Alexandrine, used by Constantinople, Abyssinian 
si an cnuivhes ..... 

I’ers'an chronology ..... 

L’pdreiius, A. D. 1060 .... 

Maximus Martyr, A. D. 19G .... 

.lulius Africanus, A. D. 218^ 

S^ncellus^ A. D. 792 > ... 

Kutychius, A. D. 937 3 

Clironiele of Axum in Abyssinia 

.lulius Hilarion . . • . • 

Dciiietiius, B. C. 220 .... 

Eupolemus, B. C. 174 
Jackson . . . 

Josephus, A. D. 94 


Theophilus B. of Antioch, AD. 168 

Hales .... 
Indian computation 
Augustin, A. D. 354 
Talmudists 
Isidore, A. D. 412 
Alburnazer, A. D. 540 
Habanus Maurus, A. D. 778 
Septuagint Vatican 
Isidorus Hispalensis, A. D. 304 
Paulus de Fossembrona 
Ensebius, A. D. 315 
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CHflONO'METEIl, w. 5. From vpoi/oc and must be earlier at each place, at which we should 


fitrpov. An instrument for the exact mensura- 
tion of time. 

According to observation made with a pendulum 
ihnmmneter, a bullet, at its first discharse, flies live 
hundred and ten yards in five half seconds. 

Derham. 

CiiKOXOMETERS are, strictly speaking, only 
a more accurate species of watches: bxit they 
are generally much larger, and, being <lesignod 
to measure time with grea« accuracy, are sup- 
plied with various correctives in respect to the 
balances, escapements, &c. They are usually, 
for nautical purposes, hung in giinhols place<l 
ill boxes of six or eight inches square. The 
invention and improvement of chronometers 
have had various claimants ; but the ingenuity 
and researches of the V'rench artists, there can 
he no question, have given them their modern 
importance and accuracy, Peter l^roy first con- 
structed fluid tliermometcrs on the balance, and 
afterwards invented the present expansion ba- 
lance of bra.ss and steel, for correcting the effects 
of heat and cold, to which, with the isochronism 
of the vibrations of the balance produced by the 
proper adjustment of the pendulum spring, 
chronometers principally owe their present per- 
lection. Men of war generally have one al- 
lowed them by government. The rate of a chro- 
nometer is that number of seconds which its hands 
indicate more or less than twenty-four hours in 
a mean day, and is called plus when more is in- 
dicated than twenty-four hours in a day, and minus 
when less. Suppose, for example, the chro- 
nometer when set to the time at Greenwich, 
instead of going at mean time, had been ascer- 
tained to have a gaining rate of -{-7", a day, 
and that it was forty days on its passage 10 
I’etersburgh ; it is evident that, on its arrival, 
It would have been forty times seven seconds 
find a half, or five minutes, too fast at Greenwich, 
and must, therefore, have five minutes deducted 
from the time it indicated to give that at Greon- 
wich; and so much added if the rate had been 
losing. Public observatories having a good re- 
gulator furnish the best means of finding the 
rate ot a chronometer on a voyage; but it may 
be sufficiently found for practical purposes by 
ascertaining the error on its arrival at any port, and 
■'^gain on departure ; iheencreased error, divided 
by tile number of days that have elapsed between 
me two observations, giving the daily error or 
1^4^' • connexion between time and longi- 
we is obvious, and that the true instant of noon 


arrive, travelling eastwaid, until those differences 
of time hail ainountod to a whole day, in tlie 
entire rotation of the earth. Allowing, therefore, 
proportionally for every smaller part, we nv.sy 
determine what is the difference of longitu. ;; 
between them. Suppose therefore, for example, 
a chronometer, set to die time at Greenwic'*, 
were to he carried to Petersburgh, it would ind - 
cate lime two hours latef than Petersburgh 
clocks, that is to say, it would show when it was 
noon at (ireeuwich, instead of when it was noon 
at Peteisliuj’i^h. The obvious conclusion is, that 
the sun arrives at the meridian of Petersburgh 
earlier, and, consequently, that this town lies 
more easterly than (ireeuwich ; and, as two hours 
are in proportion to iwenty-four, so is 360*^, the 
earth’s circumference, to 30% the longitude of 
Petersburgh, reckoned from Greenwich. This is 
suppo.siijg the chronometer to have gone at mean 
time, or, in other words, that its hands have 

f massed over twenty-four hours on tlie dial plate 
rorn mean noon on one day to mean noon on the 
next. It is then said to go at mean time, or to 
have no ral('. Hut this is not necessary to its 
use ; for, provided its rate or daily error be 
known, the lime at Greenwich, or the first me- 
ridian, may always he found by applying that 
rate to the time indicated. See Watciifs. 

(.'iiroxomvter, Lamp, an ingenious contri- 
vance to .show the hour during the night. U 
consists of a chamber lamp A, which is a cylin- 
drical vessel about three inches high, and one 
inch diameter, placed in the stand TL The in- 
side must be everywliere exactly of the same 
diameter. To the stand, B, is fixed the handle, 
C, which supports the frame J3 E F G, about 
twelve inches high, and four wide. This frame 
is covered with oiled paper, and divided into 
twelve equal parts by horizontal lines ; at the end 
of which are written the numbers for the hours, 
from one to twelve, and between the horizontal 
lines are diagonals that are divided into halves, 
quarters, &c. On the handle C, and close to 
the glas.s, is fixed the style or gnomon H. Now, 
as the distance of the style from the flame of the 
lamp is only half an inch, if the distance of the 
frame from the style is only six inches, then, 
while the float that contains the light descends, 
by the decrease of the oil, one inch, the shadow 
of the style on the frame will ascend twelve 
inches, that is, its whole length, and show by its 
progression the regular increase of the hours, 
with their several divisions. It is absolutely 
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necesiRTy, that the oil used in this lamp be 
always of the same sort and quite pure, ana that 
the wick also be constantly of the same size and 
substance, as it is on these circumstances, and 
the uniform figure of the vessel, that the regular 
progress of the shadow depends. See the an- 
nexed diagram. 
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CHROSTASIMA, in natural history, a genus 
of pellucid gems, comprehending all those which 
appear of one simple and permanent color in all 
lights ; such are the diamond, carbuncle, ruby, 
garnet, amethyst, sapphire, beryl, emerald, and 
the topaz. See Diamond, Carbuncle, &c. 

CIIRUDIM, a town and circle of Bohemia, 
which takes its name from the town of Chrudim, 
between Moravia and the circles of Konigingratz, 
Biczow, and Czaslau. It is woody and moun- 
tainous eastward, but open and fertile in the west. 
Its cliief productions arc corn, Hax, and a fine 
breed of horses. In the towns and villages are 
some manufactures in a thriving state. Popula- 
tion 245,060. 

Chrudim, the towm, stands on the river Chru- 
dimka, and contains 700 houses. It is fifty 
miles east of Prague. 

CIIRYSA, in ancient geography, a town of 
Mysia, on the Sinus Adrarnyttenus ; extinct in 
Pliny's time. It contained a celebrated temple 
of Apollo Smintheus, and was the country of the 
fair Briseis, who was the cause of the (luarrel 
between Agamemnon and Achilles. 

CllR\'SAldS, M. Prom ■^pvffoQ gold, be- 
cause of the golden color in the nymplue ofsome 
insects. A term used by some naturalists for 
aurelia, or the first apparent change of the mag- 
got of any species of iii.sects. 

Anollier contrivance, equally mechanical, and 
equally clear, in the awl, or borer, Axed at. the tails of 
various species of flics •, and with which they pierce, 
in some cases, plants ; mothers, wood; in others, the 
skin and flesh of animals ; in others, the coat of the 
chrj/salis of insects of a ditlcrent species from their own ; 
and in others, even lime, luoTru,-, and stone. 

Pa!i '/. Natural Theology. 

Chrysalis, or Aurelia, in natural history, 
is that state of rest and .seeming insensibility, 
which butterflies, moths, and several other kinds 
of insects, must pass through before they arrive 
at their winged or most perfect state. In this 
state,- no creatures afford so beautiful a variety 
as Uie butterfly kinds, all of whom pass through 
this middle state. The figure of the aurelia or 


chrysalis generally approaches to that of a con 
at least the hinder part of it is iu this^hape ; and 
the creature, while in this state, hai heitlier le^ 
nor wings, nor any power of walking. B 
indeed to have hardly life. It takes no non! 
rishment, nor has it organs for taking any ; j,, 
deed its posterior part is all that seems animated 
this having a power of giving itself some motion’ 
The external covering of the chrysalis is cariila.! 
ginous, and large, it is usually .smooth ami 
glossy : but some of them have a few hairs ■ 
some are also as hairy as the caterpillars from 
which they are produced ; and others are lou'rh 
and, as it were, shagreened all over. In all these 
there may be distinguished two sides ; the one 
the back, the other the belly of the animal. Ot, 
the anterior part of the latter, there may bo dis- 
tinguished little elevations running in ridges, re- 
sembling the fillets wound aliout mummies; 
the part whence these have their origin, i.s es- 
teemed the head of the animal, 'flu* otiier side 
or back, is smooth, and of a rounded figure in 
most ; but some have ridges on the anterior part, 
and sides of this part; and these usually Urini- 
nate in a point, and make an angular appc.irance 
on the chrysalis. From tliis dilference is drawn 
the first general distinction of iheso bodies iiiin 
two clas.ses ; the round and the angular kinds. 
The first are, by the French naturuli^sis, called 
feves ; from the common custom of calling tlit- 
cbrysalis of the silk worm, which is round, by 
this name. The division is contiimod from 
thelly-state : the rounded chrysalises being almost 
all produced by the phalenm or moths ; and the 
angular ones by the papilios,or day flies. There 
are several subordinate distinetions ; Init, m 
general, they are loss different from one anothei 
than the caterpillars from whenee they are pm 
duccd. The head of angular chrysalises usually 
terminates by two angular parts, whicli stand se- 
parate, and resemble a pair of horns. Ch\ the 
back, eminences and marks are discovered, whicli 
imagination may form into eyes, nose, dun, and 
other fjarts of the human face. There is qrcat 
variety and beauty in the figures am! ar- 
rangement of the eminences and spots on the 
other parts of the body of the clirysalisi s ol dif- 
ferent kinds. It is a gmieral observation, that 
those chrysalises wliich are terminated hy a single 
liorn, afford day butterflies of the kind of tho.se 
which have buttoned antenna*, and wlio.se wings, 
in a state of rest, cover the under part of their 
body, and which use all their six legs in walking, 
those of many other kinds using only four of 
them. Those chrysalises which are terminated 
by two angular bodies, and which are covered 
with a great number of spines, and have the 
figure of a Ijurnan face on their back in the 
greatest perfection, aflbrd butterflies ot the day 
kind ; and of that class the characters of w.iica 
are, their walking on four legs, and using the 
other two, that is, the anterior part, in the man- 
ner of ann.s or hands. The chrysalis which as 
two angular bodies on the ^lead, but shorter t an 
those of the preceding, whose back 
faint sketch of the human face, and which 
fewer spines, and those less sharp,, always ur 
to that sort of butterfly the upper o 

are divided into segments, one of wmen 
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long as to TepTCsent a tail, and whose under wings 
are folded over the upper part of the back. A 
careful observation will establish many more 
rules of this kind, which are not so perfect as to 
be free from exceptions ; yet arc of ^rcat use, as 
they leach us in general what sort of fly we are 
to expect from the chrysalis, of which we know 
not the caterpillar, and therefore can only judge 
from appearance. Among the angular chrysalises 
there are some whose color seems as worthy 
our observation as the shapes of the others. 
Manv of them appear superbly clothed in gold. 
These elegmnt species fir.st obtained the name 
of chrysalis and aurclia, derived from Greek 
and I.atiu words, signifying gold ; and from 
these all other bodies of the same kind came to 
be called by the same name. As some kinds 
are thus gilded all over, so others arc more 
iparingly ornamented with this gay appearance, 
liavirig ordy a few spots of it in different places 
on their back and belly. These obvious marks, 
however, are not to be depended \ipon as certain 
characters of distinction : for accidents in the 
formation of the chrysalis may alter them ; and 
those which naturally would have been gilded 
all over, may l)e sometimes orly so in part; and 
cither these r)r the others may, by accident, he so 
formed, as to sliovv nothing of this kind at all, 
but be only of a dusky brown. Those, however, 
which have neither silvi'r nor gold to recommend 
them to the eye, do not want other colors, and 
those beautihilly variegated. Some of them are 
ali over of an elegant green, as is the chrysalis 
of the fennel calerpillar ; others of an elegant 
yellow ; and some of a bright greenish tinge, 
vaii('g:ited with spots of a shining black. We 
have a very beautiful instance of this last kind 
in the (chrysalis of the elegant cabbage cater- 
pillar. The general color of the chrysalis of the 
conmum Imttcrllies, however, is brown. Some 
arc also of a line deep black ; and of these many 
ire S') smooth and glossy, that they are equal to 
tiK. Huest Indian japan. The common cater- 
jullar of the fig-tree gives an instance of one of 
ilicse most beautiful glossy ones; the caterpillar 
ot the vine affords another of these fine black 
vluysalises. 'fhe round chrysalises have also 
their marks as regular as the angular. The 
Rrcauir mnnber of them have the hinder part of 
their bodies conical ; but the upper end, which 
oiii;hl lo be its circular plane base, is usually 
bent and rounded into a sort of knee : this is 
culled the head of the chrysalis ; but there are 
some of this kind the head of which is 
terminated by a nearly plane surfiicc : some of 
||>e creeping ten-leggcd caterpillars give chrysa- 
hses ot this kind, having each two eminences 
ibul seem to bring them towards the angular 
kind. The rounded chrysalises do not aflbrd 
"ty thing of that variety of coloring so re- 
’”^*kable in the angular ones ; they are usually 
a dusky yellow, in different shades, and ' re 
Dllen variously spotted witli black ; but dicse as 
as all other chrysalises, before they arrive 
*U ihcir fixed color, pass through several other 
ernporary ones. The green rough caterpillai of 
le cabbage Iras a chry.salis which is green at 
fst; and from that gradually goes through all 
le shades of green to a faint yellow, which is 


its lasting color; and one of the oak caterpillars 
yields a chrysalis beautifully spotted with red at 
its first appearance ; but these spots change ta 
brown for their fixed color : the third day from 
their formation usually fixes their lasting colors ; 
and if they are observed to turn black in any 
part after this time, it is a sign they are dead or 
dying. 

The several species of insects, asflie.s, spiders, 
and ants, do not difler more evidently from one 
another in regard to appearance, tlian do a cater- 
pillar, its chry.salis, and a butterfly produced 
from it ; yet it is certain, that these are all the 
product of the same individual egg ; and nothing 
is more certain, than that the creature which was 
for a while a caterpillar, is, after a certain time, 
a chrysalis, and then a butterfly. These great 
changes produced in so sudden a inanner, seem 
like the metamorphoses recorded in the fables of 
the ancients ; and indeed it is not improbalile 
that those fables first took their origin from such 
changes. The parts being distinguishable in the 
chrysalis, we easily find the difl'erence of the 
species of the fly that is to proceed from it. I'iie 
iiakefl eye shows whether it be one of those that 
have, or of those that have not, a trunk ; and the 
assistance of a microscope shows the antennic so 
distinctly, that we are able to discern whether it 
belong to the day or night cla.ss ; and often wliat 
genus, if not the very species : nay, in the plu- 
mose horned kinds, we may see, by the antennas, 
whether a male or female phaUrna is to be pro- 
duced from the chrysalis ; the horns of the 
female being in this slate evidently narrower, and 
appearing less elevated about the common sur- 
face of the body, than those of the male. All 
these pans, however, though seen very distinctly, 
are laid close to one anotlier, and seem to form 
only one mass ; each is covered with its own 
peculiar membrane in this state, and all are sur- 
rounded by a common one ; and it is only through 
these that we see them : or rather we .see on 
these the figures of all the parts moulded within, 
and therefore it requires attention to distinguish 
them- The chrysalis is soft when first produced, 
and is wetted on the front with a viscous liquor ; 
its skin, though very tender at the first, dries and 
hardens by degrees ; but this viscous liquor, 
which surrounds the wings, legs, &c. hardens 
almost immediately ; and in consequence fastens 
.all those limbs, &c. into a mass, which were 
before loose from one another : this liquor, as it 
hardens, loses its transparence, and becomes 
brown; so that it is only while it is yet moist, 
that these points are to be seen distinctly, ft is 
evident from the whole, that the chrysalis is no 
other than a butterfly, the parts of which are hid 
under certain membranes which fasteri them 
together ; ami when the limbs are arrived at 
their due strength, they become able to break 
through these membranes, and then expand 
and arrange themselves in their pro])or order. 
The first metamorphosis, therefore, diflors no- 
thing from the second, except that the butterfly 
comes from the body of the caterpillar in a 
weak state, with limbs unable to perform 
their offices, whereas it comes from the chrysalis 
perfect. M. Reaumur has given ns many curious 
observations on the structure and u.ses of the 
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several coverings that attend the caterpillar kind in the perfect animal, and very different from 
in this state. The creatures in general remain that in which it lies within the chrysalis ; so th^ 
wholly immoveable, and seem to have no business the first formation of the butterfly inflieWternil 
in it but a patient attendance on the time when lar, by time arrives at a proper change of thecli/ 
they are to become butterflies ; and this is a position of its parts, in order to its being a chr^ 
change that can happen to them, only as their salis. The very eggs, hereafter to be dopes ItS 
parts, before extremely soft and weak, are capable by the butterfly, are also to be found not only 
of hardening and becoming firm by degrees, by the chrysalis, but in the caterpillar itself, arrano^erl 
the transpiration of that abumlant humidity in their natural regular order. They are in tliis 
which before kept them soft: and this is proved state very small and iransjiarent ; but after tlie 
byan experiment of M. Reaumur, who, enclosing change into the chrysalis, they have their proper 
some chrysalises in a glass tube, found, after color. As soon as the several parts of tlie but- 
some time, a small quantity of water at the terfly, therefore, are arrived at a state proper for 
bottom of it ; which could have come there nro being exposed to the air, they are thrown out 
other way, but from the body of the enclosed from the body of the caterpillar surrounded only 
animal. This transpiration depends greatly with their membranes ; and, as soon as they ur, 
on the temperature of the air; it is increased rive at a proper degree of strength and solidity 
by heat, and diminished by cold ; but it has they labor to break through these thinner co* 
also its peculiarities in regard to the several verings, and to appear in their proper and nalu- 
species of butterfly to which the chrysalis be- ral form! The time of their duration in tliis 
longs. According to these observations, the state of chrysalis is very uncertain, some rernain- 
time of the duration of the animal in the chry- ing in it only a few days, others several months 
salis state must be, in ilifferent species, very dif- and some almost a year in appearance. But there 
ferent ; and there is indeed this wide difference is a fallacy in tliis that many are not aware of 
in the extremes, that some species remain only It is natural to think, that as soon as the creature 
eight days in this state, and others eight months, has enclosed itself in its shell, be that of wlmt 
We know that tlie caterpillar changes its skin matter it will, it undergoes its change into tli^ 
four or five times during its living in tliut state ; chrysalis state. And this is the case with the 
and that all these skins are at first produced with generality ; yet there are some which are eight or 
it from the egg, lying closely over one another, nine months in the shell before they become 
It parts with, or throws oft', all these one by one, chrysalises ; so that their duration in the reitl 
as the butterfly, which is the real animal, all this chrysalis state is much sliorter than it natunillv 
time within, grows more and more perfect in the appears to he. M. Reaumur carefully wat(.!i(.ii 
several first changes. When it throws ofl orie, it the articulated caterpillar of the oak in its several 
appears in another skin exactly of the same form ; changes, and particularly from its chrysalis, 
but at its final change from this appearance, that is of this last kind, into the fly ; and has given an 
is, when it throws ott’ the last skin, as the creature account of tlie method of this as an instaiKo of 
within is now arrived at such a degree of perfec- the general course of nature in these operations, 
tion as to need no farther taking of nourishment, The membranes which envelope the creature in 
there is no farther need of teeth, or any of the this chrysalis state are at first tough and lirm, and 
other parts of a caterpillar. The creature, in this immediately touch the several parts of the cn- 
last change, proceeds in the same manner as in closed animal ; hut by degrees, as these parts 
all the former, the skins oj)Cning at the hack, harden they become covered, some with hairs 
and the animal making its way out in this shape, and others with scales. The.se, as they continue 
If the caterpillar, when about to tlii ow off tliis to grow, by degrees fall olf the several jiarticular 
last skin, he thrown into spirits of wine, and membranes wliich cover the parts on which they 
left there for a few days, the mendiranes witliin are placed to a greater distance, and gradually 
will harden, and the creature maybe afterwards loosen then from the limbs. I’his is one rca.sor. 
carefully opened, and the chrysalis taken out, in of those ineinhrancs drying and becoming brittle, 
which the form of the tender butterfly may he The middle of the upper part of the corselet is 
traced in all its lineaments, and its eyes, legs, ike. usually marked with a line running in a longifu- 
evidently seen. If one of these animals he dinal direction, and this i>avt is always ukmc 
thrown into spirits of wine, or into viiu^gar, even elevated than the rest, even in the conic kinds, 
some days before that time, and left for the flesh which are no otherw ise angular. This line is in 
to harden, it may afterwards he dissected, and .some very hold and plain ; in others, it is so 
all the lineaments of the butterfly traced out in faint as not to he distinguishable without glasses; 
it ; the wings, legs, antenme, &c. being as evident hut it is always in the midst of that line, that the 
as in the chrysalis. It is plain from this, that shell begias to opien. The motion of the head of 
the change of the caterp.dlar into chrysalis is not the butterfly backwards first occasions this crack, 
the work of a moment ; but is carrying on fora long and a few repetitions of the same motion open it 
time before, even from the very hatching of the the wh'ole length. The clearing itself, ho.vever, 
creature from the egg. The parts of the butterfly, entirely, is a work of more time in this case, than 
however, are not dispO''’ed exactly in the same is the passing of the chrysalis out of the b -dyo 
manner while in the body 'of' flu* caterpillar, as the caterpillar. In that, case there is a crM' 
wheh left naked in the form of the chrysalis : sufficiently large in the skin of the back, and e 
for the wings are proportionally longer and nar- wfiole chrysalis being loose comes out at one . 
rower, being wound np into the form of a cord ; Butin this case every particular limb, and 
and the antennae are rolled up on the head ; the the body, has its separate case ; and these 
trunk is also twisted up and laid upon tlie head, most inconceivably thin and tender, yet it is 
but this in a very different manner from what it is cessary that every part be drawn out ol 
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before it appear naked to the open air. As soon 
jij all this is effected, and the animal is at liberty, 
it either continues some time upon the remains 
of its coverinf?, or creeps a little way from it, and 
there rests. The wings are principally admired 
in this creature. These are at this time so closely 
folded up, and placed in so narrow a compass, 
that the creatu’*** •’eems to have none : but they 
by degrees and unfold themselves; and 

finally, in a quarter of an hour, or half an hour 
at the utmost, they appear of their full size, and 
in all their beauty. The manner of this sudden 
unfolding of the wings is this ; the small figure 
they make when the creature first comes out of 
its membranes, does not prevent the observin' 
that they are at that time considerably thick. 
Ikis is owing to its being a large wing folded up 
in the nicest manner, and witli folds so arranged 
as to be by no means sensible to the eye, for the 
wing is never seen to unfold ; but, when ob- 
served in the most accurate manner, seems to 
gi iw under the eye to this extent. When the 
creature is first proiluced from the shell, it is 
everywhere moist and tender ; even its wings 
have no strength or stiffness till they oxpami 
themselves; but tliey then di y by degrees, and, 
with the other parts, become rigid and tirm. But 
if any accident prevents the wings from expand- 
ing at their proper time, that is, as soon as the 
creature is out of the shell, they never afterwards 
arc able to extend themselves ; but the creature 
continues to wear them iii their contracted and 
wholly useless state ; and very often, wlien the 
wing.s arc in part extended before siich an acci- 
dent happens, it stops themhn a partial extension, 
and the creature must he contented to pass its 
whole life w^ them in that manner. M. Reau- 
mur has pr^^d that heat and cold make great 
differences in the time of hatching the butterfly 
from its chrysalis state : and this he particularly 
tried with great accuracy and attention, by put- 
ting tluim in vessels in warm rooms, and iu ictr 
Ifouses : and it seemed wholly owing to the has- 
tening or retarding the evaporation of the abnii- 
danl humidity of the animal in the chrysalis 
state, that it sooner or later appearetl in the but- 
terfly form, lie varnished over some chrysalises, 
to try what would be the effect of thus wholly 
preventing their tians»piration; and the conse- 
quence was, that the butterflies came forth from 
these two months later than their natural time. 
Thus was the duration of the animal in this 
slate lengthened ; that is, its existence was 
lengthened; but without any advantage to the 
creature, since it was in the lime of its state of 
inaction, and probably of insensibility. iSI. 
Heaumur deduces a hint fiom this, respectin'^ 
tile preservation of eggs, that seems to be of some 
'Jse. See Ec.gs. Thetlurd state of these insects, 
that in which they are winged, is always very 
short, and seems destined for no other action 
hut the propagation of the sper ies. See J' i- 

i 

CHRYSANTHEMTTM, corn marigold ; in 
1 loiairy, a genus of the polygamia superfiua 
order, and syngenesia class of plants ; natural 
Ufuer forty -ninth, composiiae. Receptacle naked ; 
Pappus margiiiated, or consisting only of a border; 
hemispherical and imbricated, with the 
VoL. V. 


marginal scales membranaceous. There are twen- 
ty-six species, of which the following are the most 
remarkable : — 1. C. corouarium, long cultivated 
in the gardens on account r)f the beauty of its 
flowers. It grows to the height of three feet, 
with a single upright stalk divided into numerous’ 
branches, garnished with pinnated leaves, and 
crowned with elegant compound flowers of dif- 
ferent colors and properties. The varieties are 
single and double flowers of a cream color • 
yellow; yellow and white; brimstone-colored ; 
fistular, or quilled ; or those with fimfly jagged 
leaves, and flowers of all the above colors and 
properties. All the varieties begin flowering in 
July ; the flowers are exceedingly numerous, and 
exhibit a constant succession of full bloom till 
November ; aud both single and double are suc- 
ceeded by abundance of seed. This species may 
bo raised in abundance from seed, either in a hot- 
bed,. or warm border, in the spritig, for trans- 
planting ; also by cuttings aud slips of their 
branches in autumn. 2. C. frutescens, a native 
ol the Canary Islands. It rises with a shrubby 
stalk near two feet, dividing into many branches, 
which are garmslicd witli pretty thick succulent 
leaves, of a grayish color, cut into many seg- 
ments. The flowers come out from the wings 
of the leaves, growing upon naked foot-stalks 
siii'gly, wliieh greatly resemble those of chamo- 
mile. There is a succession of flowers on the 
same plant for the greatest part of the year, for 
which it is chh'lly esteemed. This plant will 
perfect seeds in Britain, when tlie seasons are fa- 
vorable. 3. C. serotinuin is a native of North 
America. The roots of this plant creep far un- 
der the surface, and send uj) strong stalks inoic 
than four feet high, garnished with long sawed 
leaves ending in points. Tliese stalks divide 
upward into many smaller ; each being tenni- 
nate<l by a large, white, radiated flower, which 
appears in the end of August or September. 
Tills species multiplies fast by its creeping roots, 
and will thrive in any soil or situation. 

ClIRYSANTtlEMU.M, BaSTAUD. See SiLPIIIUM. 

Chrystaxtiicmum, Hard-seeded. See Oste- 

OSl'ERMl-M. 

CilRVSES, in fabulous history, the priest of 
Apollo, and father of Astynome, hence called 
Ciiryseis. When Lyrnessus was taken, and the 
spoils divi<led among the conquerors, Chryses 
fell to the share of A'gamemnon. Chryses upon 
this went to the Grecian camp to solicit his 
daughter’s restoration ; and when his prayers 
were fruitless, he implored the aid of Ajiollo, 
who visited the Greeks with a plague, and com- 
pelled them to re.store Chryseis. 

CllRYSirrUS, a Stoic philosopher, born at 
Solis, ill Sicilia, was a disciple of Cleanthus, 
Zimo’s successor. He wrote many works, seve- 
ral of which related to logic. i\one ot the plii- 
losi'phers spoke in stronger terms ol the fatal ne- 
cessity of everything, nor more pompously of 
the liberty of man, than this Stoic. So consi- 
derable was he among them that it became a 
proverb, that if it had not been tor C’hrysippus, 
the porch had never been : yet the Stoics com- 
plained, as Cicero relates, that he had collected 
so many arguments in favor of the sceptical hy- 
pothesis, that he could not answer them himself; 
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and thus had furnished Cameades, their antago* 
nist, with weapons against them. There is an 
apophthegm of tills philosopher preserved, which 
does him honor. Being told that some persons 
spoke ill of him, ‘ It is no matter,’ said he, ‘ 1 
will live so that they shall not be believed.’ 

CIIRYSIS, the golden-lly, in natural his- 
tory ; a genus of insects belonging to the order 
of liymenoptera. The mouth is armed with 
jaws, but has no proboscis ; the antenmr are 
filiform, bent, and consist of twelve articulations; 
the abclomen is arched, with a scale on each 
side ; the anus is dentalcd, anil armed with a 
sling ; the wings lie plain; and the body appears 
as if gilt. There are above thirty species, of 
whicli the most remarkable is the XI. ignita, or 
lianiing chrysis, beautified with the most resplen- 
dent colors. The fore part of its head is green 
and gold, and the hinder of a beautiful azure. 
The tliorax is likewise azured over, with a mix- 
ture of green, and terminated at its extremity 
with sharp points on both sides. The abdomen 
is green and gold before, and of a coppery red 
behind, imitating molten copper highly polished. 
The whole insect is dotteil on its upper part, 
which gives it a great resplendency of color. 
The antenna arc black, and legs green, inter- 
mixed with gold. This species dwells in holes 
of walls between the stones, and in the mortar 
that cements them. It is often seen issuing 
from such holes, where it nestles and performs 
US work. The larva, which resemble those of 
the wasp, likewise inhabit the holes of decayed 
W'dlls. 

(’HRYSITRIX, in botany, a genus of the 
diiecia order, and polygainia class of plants: 
HKUM. glume two-valvcd : cor. from chaff nu- 
merous and bristly ; many stamina, one within 
each chaff: cistm,. one. Male no pistillum. 
Species one, native of the Capo. 

CllRYSOBALANUS, cocoa plum in bo- 
tany, a genus of the inonogynia order, and ico- 
sandria cKxss of plants: natural order thirty-sixth, 
poinaccic: cal. quinquefid, petals five; plum 
kernel five-furrowed and five-valved. There is only 
one species, viz. the C. icaco, which is a native 
of the Bahama Islands and many other parts of 
America, but commonly grows near the sea. It 
rises with a shrubby stalk eight or nine feet 
high, .sending out several side branches, which 
are covered with a dark brown bark. The 
flowers are white, and are succeeded by plums 
like damsons ; some blue, some red, and others 
yellow. The stone is shaped like a pear, and 
has five longitudinal furrow.s. The plum.s have 
a sweet luscious taste, and are brought to the 
tables of the inhabitants, by whom they are 
much esteemed. 

CHRYSOCOMA, goldv-locks, in botany, a 
genus of the polygamia apqualis order, and synge- 
nesia class of plants ; natural order forty-ninth, 
composite. Receptacle naked ; pappus simple : 
CA L. hemispherical and imbricated ; style hardly 
longer than the florets. There are fifteen species, 
the most remarkable of which are, the linosyri.s, 
the coma aurea, and the cornua. These are 
herbaceous flowering perennials, growing from 
one to two feet high, ornamented with narrow 
leaves, and compound fioscular flowers of a 


yellow color. They are easily propagated bv 
dividing the roots or by cuttings ; the last 
two require to be sheltered in the green-house in 
winter. 

CIIHYSOGONUM, in botany, a genus of the 
polygamia iiecessaria order, and syngenesis clas 
of plants ; natural order forty-ninth, composite 
Receptacle paleaceous ; pappus monophyllons 
and tridented : cal. pentaphyllous ; the*^ seeds 
wrapped up each in a tetrephyllous calyculus 
Species one, a native of Virginia. 

(RIRY'SOLITK, n. s. Xpwiroe gold, and 
X»0oc a stone. A precious stone of a dusky green 
witli a cast of yellow. ’ 


Such another world. 

Of one intire and jierfect chrysolite, 

I’d not have sold her for. Shahpearr 

If metal, part seemed silver, part silver clear 
If stone, carbuncle most, or chrysolite. 

MiltorCs Paradise Lost. 
Chrysolites, or yellowish-green topazes 
aie found in the East Indies, Brasil, Bohemia' 
Saxony, Spain, in the departments of Cantal' 
Puy-de-dome and Allier, in France, and in 
Derbyshire in England. Some arc also found 
with volcanic lavas, as in the Vivarais, where 
some large lumps have been seen of twenty or 
thirty pounds weight ; but it is remarkable, iliat 
some of these chrysolites are partly decomposed 
into an argillaceous substance. All chrysolites 
however, are far from being of the same kind! 
The oriental is the same with the peredot, and 
differs only by its green hue from the sapphires, 
topazes, and rubies of the same denomination. 
This becomes electric by being rubbed; has a 
prismatic form of six, or sometimes of five 
striated faces ; and does not lose its color or 
tran.sparency in the fire, which the common 
chrysolite often does; becoming either opaque, 
or melting entirely in a strong heat. The 
instant it melts, it emits a phosphoric light like 
the basis of alum and gypseous spar ; with 
borax it produces a thin colorless glass. lU 
specific gravity is between ,3-fiOO and 3-700; ac- 
cording to Brisson it is 2*7821, or 2'<)1>23; and 
that of the Spanish chrysolite 3*0989. The 
substance of this precious stone is lamellaled in the 
direction of the -axis of its primitive form: but 
the chrysolite from Saxony is foliated in a Jier- 
pendicular direction to the same axi.s. The 
chrysolite of the ancients was the same gem 
which is now called topaz, and the name of 
itself indicates that it ought to be so. 

(biuYsoLiTF.s, Pastk, are a kind of glass made 
in imitation of chrysolites, by mixing two ounces 
of i)repare(i crystal with ten ounces of red-lead, 
adding twelve grains of crocus martis made with 
vinegar ; and then baking the whole for twenty- 
four hours, or longer, in a well luted cucurbit. 

CllRYSf >M ELA, in zoology, a genus of insets 
belonging to the order of colcoptera. T'® 
antennae are shaped like bracelets, and micker 
on the outside, feelers six, thorax marginate, 
the elytra immarginate. ‘There are no 
340 species, principally distinguished by dine * 
eiiccs in their color. They are to he fo«m 
almost everywhere, in woods, gardens, ■ 
Their progressive motion is slow; and s 
when caught, emit au oily liquor of a disag 
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fcble smell. The flittering colors with which 
several species of chrysouiela; are adorne<l, ami 
which seem to exhibit the brilliancy of gold and 
copper, have occasioned their bearing that pom- 
pous name. The larvae of these insects have in 
general an oval body, rather oblong and soft ; 
on the fore part of which are situated six feet, 
which are scaly, as is also the head. They prey 
upon the substance of leaves, rejecting the fibrous 
■part. Those of the leaping chrysomelie infest 
Jic cotyledons and tender leaves of plants. Of 
ihis genus is that very pernicious insect called 
by the country people the turnip fly, which 
infests turnips and many crops in the garden, 
destroying often whole fields while in their 
seedling leaves. In very hot summers they 
abound to an amazing degree, and, in a field or 
garden, make a pattering like rain, by jumping 
on the loaves of the turnips or cabbages. 

CIIRYSOPAGION, in natural history, a 
name by which some of the middle age writers 
have called the gem described by Pliny under 
the name of the chrysolampis. Salmasius is of 
opinion that it was only a foul kind of the 
chrysoprasius, of which Pliny says, that some 
of them were full of specks, and of a variable 
color. 

CIIllYSOPUYLLUM, the bully tree, in 
botany, a genus of the monogynia order, and 
pentandria class of plants ; natural order forty- 
third, dumosm : con. cainpamilated, decemtid, 
with the segments alternately a little patent; 
fruit a ten-seeded berry. There are seven 9^>ecics, 
all natives of the West Indies. The chie^are, 
1. C. cainito, a Jamaica tree, rising thirty or 
forty feel high, with a large trunk covered with 
a brown bark, and dividing into many flexible 
slender branches, which generally hang down- 
ward, garnished with spear-shapial leaves, whose 
under sides are of a bright russet color. The 
flowers come out at the extremities of the 
branches, disposed in ohlong bunches, which arc 
succeeded by fruit of Cie size of a golden pippin, 
that are very rough to the palate, and astringent ; 
but when kept some time they mellow, and have 
an agreeable flavor. 2. C. glabrum never rises 
to the height of the cainito, nor do the trunks 
grow to half the size ; but the branches arc 
slender and garnished with loaves like those of 
the other. The flowers come out in clusters 
from the sides of the branches, which are suc- 
ceeded by oval smooth fruit, about the size of a 
bergamot pear. It contains a white clammy 
juice when fresh ; but, after being kept a few 
days, it becomes sweet, soft, and delicious. Kn- 
dosed are four or five black seeds of the size of 
a pumpion. Both species are oitcn preser* ed 
m large stoves, and are propagated by seeds; 
but they never bear the open air in this country. 

CHRYSOPILON, in natural history, a name 
^ven by sojne of the ancient^ to a species of 
^tyl» which had a yellowish tinge. 
CHRYSOPSIS, the golden-eye, in natural 
history, the name of a species of fly, so called 
bum the beautiful gold color of its eyes. It is 
^ lung bodied fly, with extremely thin and tmns- 
parertt wings of a silvery color, with green ribs 
nerves ; the body is green, and the antennas 
slender and blackish. It is a very slow 


flyer, and is comaion in gardens; it is fre- 
quently found on the cider; and has a very 
strong smell. 

CIIR\SO PllASl. S, n. s. Xf)y<rof gold, and 
prasinm green. A precious stone of a yello 
color, approaching to green. 

The ninth a topaz, the tenth s. chrysopr cunts. Rev. 

CiiRYSOPRASUs, the tenth of tUe precious 
stones mentioned in the Revelation, as forming 
the foundation of the heavenly Jerusalem. The 
chrysoprasus is by mineralogist's reckoned to 
be a variety of the chrysolite, by Cronstadl called 
the yellowish-green and cloudy topaz. He suj)- 
pose.s it to be the substance which serves as a 
matrix to the chrysolite; as those that he had 
seen were like the clear veined quartz, called in 
Sweden milk crystal, which is the first degree of 
cry.stallisation. According to Magellan, it is of 
a green color, deeper than the chrysolite, but 
with a yellowish tinge inclining to blue, like 
the green leek. Achard says that it is never 
found crystallised, and that it is semi-trans- 
parent. By otliers it is reckoned among the 
quartz, and its color is supposed to be owing to 
the mixture of cobalt, as it gives a fine blue 
glass when melted with borax, or with fixed 
alkali. Achard, however, found the glass of a 
deep yelhjw when the fusion was made with 
borax, and that it really contains some calx of 
copper instead of cobalt. Diitens says, that 
some gold has been found in this kind of stone : 
but this last belongs in all probability, says 
Magellan, to another class of substances, viz. 
the vitreous spars : to which also belongs most 
probably the aventurine. See Spar. The 
chrysoprasus only differs from the chrysolite in 
its bluish hue. 

ClIRYSOSPLENIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the digynia order and decandria class of plants ; 
natural order twelfth, succuleutie : cal. quadrifid 
or quinquefid, and colored: rOR. none: cap. 
birostrated, unilocular and polyspermous. Its 
English name is golden saxifrage. 

CHRYSOSTOM (St. John), a celebrated patri- 
arch of Constantinople, and one of the most 
admired fathers of the church, was born of a 
noble family at Antioch, about A. D. 347. He 
studied rhetoric under Libavius, and philosophy 
under Andragathus : after which he spent some 
time in solitude in the mountains near Antioch; 
but, the. austerities he endured having impaired 
his health, he returned to Aiitioeh, where he 
was ordained deacon by Melelius. Elavian, 
Melctius’s successor, raised him to the office of 
presbyter five years after ; when he di.stinguished 
himself so greatly by his eloquence, that he 
obtained the surname of Chrysostom, or golden 
mouth. Nectarius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
dying in 399, St. Chrysostom, whose fame was 
spread throughout the whole empire, was unani- 
mously elected by both clergy and people. The 
emperor Arcadius confirmed his election, and 
caused him to leave Antioch privately, where the 
people were very unwilling to part with him. 
lie was ordained bishop on the 26th of February 
398 ; when he obtained an order from the 
emperor against the I'lunomians and Montanists; 
reformed the abuses wluch subsisted among his 
2 Y 2 
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clerpy ; letrovurhvd a «;re;\t of tho exp<nises 
in which his predccessois hail lived, in order to 
feed the poor anti build hospitals ; and preached 
with the utmost zeal against the pii<U*, luxury, 
and avarice of the threat. Hut liis pious liberty 
of speech procured him many powerful enemies, 
lie ditlered with Thcophilus of Alexandrki, who 
procured his deposition and banishment, but he 
was soon recalled. After this, declaimin'^ 
against the dedication of a statue erected to the 
empress, she banishetl him to (uKriisus in 
Armenia, a most harren and inhospitable place; 
and afterwards, as tliey w'ere removint; him from 
Petyus, the soldiers treated him so rom^hly, that 
he died in the way, A. 1). 407. Tlie best 
edition of his works is that published at Paris 
xn 1710, by Monlfaucon. They were well editefl 
in IdrJ, by Savile, at Ktoii, in nine volumes 
folio, on which lie is said to have exjieiided 
T8000 ; and also by Monlfaucon at Paris, in 
1710. Erasmus and Ihontoii U; Oac, .dso ]mb- 
lislied Latin versions. 'Fho work of Eaa'iinas 
is only a collection of tlie existin'^ versions; 
that of Eronton le Hue is a new translation, and 
was subsequently adopted by Montfancon. 

LUKVSTAL. See ( in.TAi . 

('IITIIONIA, ill antiqnitv, a festival kept in 
honor of Ceres. 

Clip, crnpeior of China. See Ciiinx. 

(dl C H, //. .S'. I'lom coj>, a. i;n*at head. A 
river fish. The elicven. 

The is in prime IVoni Midinav to ('aiiilloiiKi'^ , 
but best in %vintfr. Hi- is lull of sin ill biuu--, : b,- « .iis 
waterisli ; not tirni. but lin.p :uul 1 ..s : n.-vertiu-- 
les.s he niuy be ilr; <1 as to inak<- tiiin \it\ iokmI 
liieat. iyn!fiiu\s Anifh r. 

(.’urn, or Cni iii;, in iefillivo!(vj;v. Se*> (^'y- 
VKINUS. 

C 111 ■ IJH f 'riioin.is), a noted pnh-inieal writer, 
born at East Haruhain, near Salisbury, in liiT'd. 
He was apprenticed to a ^Iwver at Salisbury, 
and afterwards enreied into pailin iship with a 
tallow-chandler, lienij: a man of .sirouv^ nalnral 
parts, he employed all his leisure in reatlin;.:; 
and, thous^h a straie^cr to the learned lannuajes, 
became teler.ihly verserl in |^eo;vr.ip!iy, mathe- 
matics, and oth(‘r brandies of science. Ilis 
favorite study was <livinity ; ami lu' Ibrined a 
little society for the yuirpose of debat in;.:^ on 
relij^ious subjcf ts, aliont the time that the trini- 
tarian controversy was so warmly a'^ilaled be- 
tween Clarke* and W afeilatid. This 'Jiilijei t, 
therefore, lallini; under the cognizance of ( Inihh’s 
assembly, he drew up bis sentiments mi it, in a 
dissertation, which vvas afterwards pnbbsln-d, 
under the tilh* of the Sopremacy of the Eather 
asserted. In this p.- < Mr. Chubh showed 
j^roat talents in reasonn^; and acquired so 
much reputation, that die late .Sir Joseph Jekyl, 
took him into hi.s family; lie did not, however, 
conlinile with him e-any years; l>ut chose to 
return to lii.s frii ids at Salisbury. He published 
afterwards a quarto volume of tracts, which Pope 
informs his friend f iay, be ‘ read throu-j^b with 
admiration of the writer, thouf;h not always with 
approbation of his d/»ctrine.' Ho died un- 
married in the sixty eighth year of his age, and 
lelt behind him two volumes of po.sthumous 


tracts, in which he appears to Iv.m^ had Vittl 
belief in revelation. 

CHUlVHEd), «(/;. Erom chub. Bi 'hei(b>,i 
like a rbnb. 

(.’lll.K.M\, V. 71., V. a. & 71. s. A If derive 1 
Ciir'i K-i' AiiTii 1 NO, ^ from jacio, it 

C'liiiV.Ki.K, 11. 71 . & V a. y liignilios lo 

throw; to strike gently. If from Ital. chioccla • 
or Scot, cliuckie ; it is descriptive of a peculijJ. 
kind of natural sounds ; namely, to the noise i f 
alien when calling her young; to tfie tones lit' 
endearnu;iit and fondling. (.Jinckle is applied 
also to vehement convulsive laughter, and to a 
half-suppressed self-satisfied laugh of exulution 
over the misfortunes or sutVeringsof others; or at 
the idea of our owm schemes and jilans succeed- 
ing. 

Hi? flew down fro the beinc. 

For it Nvas day ; and, eke, his hennc.s all • 

And with a rhuk, he gan hem for to oallc 
For he had found a corn lay in the yord. 

Chuuct r's Cant. Tal--;. 

On his toos he roineth up and doun ; 

Him deigni'd not to set his foot to gnmnil • 
i\i' dnikUfth \v)n n he liath a corn vi'onnd • 

And to hiiu ri'iineii, liian his wives alle. 

Thus n ai, as ;i prince is in his hall.-. 

Leave I tin-, chaiintccb rec in liis pa-ture, 

And afti'r wol 1 tell liis avenlun*. (,] 

Ooiiie, your promise. Wli.it proinise, 

Sh.! ',.■>} If . 

fain not far from llie women's aparhn. n* . 1 , 
■siir.* ; and if these birds are within di>l.uui', li rr 
that will «7iMe/.7e ’em togetbi r. 

M’bat tale shall T to my obi father t, 11 ' 

’Twill make him cintc/dr tboiprl bestowi ih,i) v\ill. 

Till >wing. claiij)cd Ins lb -’ 

To t'hndz Ins wives together in the ball. 77. 

^ our conlessiir. that parcel of holy guts anti . ai- 
bidg'* ; be must rhuc/dt’ you, and moan ytm. 

Id, Sputildi I'rMT. 

•She to intrigues was e’en }j:n’<l-b( :n 'cii ; 

.She c7i/ie/.7(v/ when a bawd was carted. Vmr. 
(’omi?, chuvk the infant under the, chin, fnvn* 5 
smile, and cry. Ah, the boy fakes after liis nnitlnr’s 
relations. Cnuijri'n:. 

Hi- made (lie r/titf/i four or five times, tiiat I'l'iiil. 
use to make ro chit kens when they call tie in. 

Trnij r. 

He lust his money at dnich-furlliUu], sluilHe-eait, 'tui 
all-fours. A rhutlnidl's tfi.slon/ of Jidni lid!. 

( ’ I H 'Cl ' rr( ), :i low II and jtrovince of I’eni, 
.South America, bouinlcd on the ea.st by tin* k'lC" 
of this name, north liy that of Ptino, and soiir!i' 
east by that of J*a(?ag(.*.s, and the great cluiiii oi 
the ('ordillcra. It is seventy-five miles m leii'-ti‘ 
from north to south, and about fifty iu breadth, 
too cold generally for grain and hints; in some 
of the glens only it produces barley am! pulse, 
but it abounds in cattle and sheep, i-nd the lama, 
the vicunna, atui the deer, thrive in the moim- 
tain.s. 'I'ite fic*ece of the vicunna forms a beau- 
tiful wool, and is woven into various kinds o 
apparel. C'arpets and quilts arc also made from 
it. Silver ore.s are obtained in consideia 
cjnantities in this province, from 
ritic ridge, extending about eighteen miles, a 
yielding about five pounds of silver per nun 
wx'ight. There arc said to be likewise some 
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Ired veins of gold. The lakes abound with 
IT Population about 30.000. 

^ Chucuito, TrriACA, or Titicaca, a lake 
above alluded to, is situated in the Clordilleras 
of Peru, principally in the north-western part of 
the province of I-os (diarcos ; and is one of the 
largest inland waters of South America, being 
150 miles in length from north-west to south- 
east about seventy-five in average breadth, and 
240- miles in ciicumference ; of an irregular 
oval figure. It is navigated by the largest ships, 
and in many of its bays there are from four to 
six fathoms of water; furlhcr from the shores, 
there is frequently a deptli of from forty, fifty, 
and even seventy fathoms. It is subject to 
tremendous storms and gusts of wind. Severat 
large rivers, and a number of smaller streams, 
flow into it, and the water has a remarkably 
ilisagreeable taste, but it abounds in excellent 
tish, and water fowl ; and its banks are. very 
jnctures(iue, fertile, and ])opulous. Some con- 
siderable islands diversify its surfiice. A e. lf- 
brated temple of the sun formerly adorned one 
of them. 

CHU DLl'df ill, a town in Devonshire, seated 
on the Teign, nine miles '^onth of I'.xi ter, and 
1H2 west by soutli of J.ondon. It cairies on a 
woollen manufacture, and lias a marki t on 
Satnrdav. Here foimerly was a Heneiheiine 
monastery, and a palace of the bishop of I '.xeTer. 
h gives the title of baron to the ( litlbnl family. 

('in^'l-Vr, n s. S’robably from to chew'. An 
old word, as it secuns, for forced meat. 

As for i hnrfx, ^vth^■ll iir.‘ lik(’\Niso tniiicc it i-irii!, in- 
sitad of bulltT anil fat, it wore irooil to moist! n lin-in 
jiailly with tiTaiu,or alniund or pistarhio n.ilk. 

litii-iin's \,ifnrcil liisfi-ri/. 


district. Pasturage is here frctpienlly common 
to a whole village, and the land consequently is 
often overstocked. In the dry season the grass- 
cutters, wdio proc.ure food for ilie horses of go- 
vernment or Piiropt^an settlers, wdl bring jtro- 
vender from a field when verdure scarcely 
ajipears. A sharp iustrunuMit cuts the grass 
below the surface of tlie earth, and the roots, 
w’hcn cleared by washing, atlord tlic only grtiev'i 
food which is to be found. In the cold season 
turnips, cabbagc.s, carrots, and oiIut JhirojKaii 
greens, are raised in the gardens; Init the intlu- 
enceof thehot winds uniformly kills them. Chu- 
nar was foriiimly part of the zemindary of 
lien ares. 

CllU"N ;\ lU i f U Ml, a town and fortress in tbi‘ 
iV.rtrirt i)f Chunar, province of Allahabad, Hin- 
dustan, lat. -J.V’ N. long. ni.Mi’ly bd'"’ K. Jt lies 
on the south bank of the river (ianges, the navi- 
gation ol wliicli is completely commanded by 
it Inilleries, so that no bout can pass wathout 
inspection. 'The tbit is very strong, and its for- 
tilicalions, according to the Indian method, con- 
sist of walls atid towers one behind another; it 
sUinds on a free-stone rock, several hutidred feet 
higli, advancing tar into the river. A few 
scattered lints and Puiopean bungalows coin- 
])iise the. town, whicli at some seasons is very 
liot and iinhealtiiy. On llu; north a chain of 
low lulls runs parallel to the right liank of the 
river, w Inch is covered with jilautations, tlirough 
whicli the place is approached on that side, lu 
l.'ii’O it was the* residence of the Afglian inhere 
Khan, who expelled the emperor llumayoon 
from Hindo>tan; in l.aT.a it was taken by the 
Mo.,uls, and in 17b:) it was delivered up to the 
I’nlisli. and has been in the t 'ompany’s posscs- 


CIHJFF, //. i'. "x A V'ord of nnci-ilain 
(•111 'i I iXKSS, n. s. f derivation ; ]verhaps coi- 
('iir'i i ii.v, fnh'. i nqvtcfd from chuli, or dc- 
(-’hc'j I Y, ltd}. J lived from Wb-lsh. /.ir/', a 
■^t'X.k ; (b‘rm. A:nn/b Scot, c'///-!’, signifies a mean 
Il'Hiiw ; a churl; a fat-lu-aded, clownish, surly 
boor. 

Hang ye, gorheirtfd knaves, are ynii undone? 

->0, ye fat chrffs^ i would your slore wi n; In ie. 

•S/idL'ifiurc. 

A li'ss ig'nerous chuff' than lliis in the; fahle, wimlJ 
have hueigc'cl his hags lo the last. L’ Ktstiattyc. 

John unsw'ereii chuffilif, Chirtssa. 

(MH'M, w. . 5 . Armor. to live together. 

A chamber fellow; a term used in the universi- 
ties. 

U^IIUAI P, n. $. A thick heavy piece of wood, 
less than a block. 

Wlicn one is battcivil, they can nuirkly. of a rhump 
of wood, acc-ommodato themselves wiih anoiher. 

Moxan. 

.CIUJNAH,adisi, ict of Allahabad, llindostan, 
situated about the twenty-fifth degiee of iionh 
hditiiclf!. It is bounded on the noith be the 
Uiuiges; on the south by the Soan ; on the 
'j^st by the Carainnassa; and on the west by 
Bogalecund. The northern pvart is 
h i** VV' southward all is jungle and barren 
tiii. I he chief towns arc .Mirzapoor and 
lunarghur and Bidjeeghur, now in ruins. 

Buker lliver divides Chundail from this 


sion c vc.T since. It was formerly a jilace of 
importance, Imt the military clcpot has been 
trails felled to Allahabad. It is -l(i'J miles distant 
I'rom Calciitt:! by t!u; neuvest route. 

ClHMDlK.^SAlirfFS, Turkish, i. c. pro- 
ti^ctor of Christians, a sect among the Maboin- 
iiiedaiis, who believe that Jesus C.'hrist is Ood, 
and the true .Messiah, the redeemer of the w'orlci ; 
hut without rendering him any public worship. 
Kicaiit says, there an' many ( Jmpm(‘.ssabites 
among the people of lasbiori in Turkey, and 
some even in llu; seraglio. 

ClH Plv.Ml, a town of llindostan, in tin; 
(’andeish coiiniiy, lilty miles wcast of Ihu'luun- 
pour, and ll‘i S.S.NV. of Indore. 

CiiuiMtAU, a town of llindostan, in the 
country of H;diar, on the north coast of tin; 
(laiigc's; Iwciily-tivc; miles iiorth-we.st c)f Patna. 

CHC(^UMSA('A, or U.vi’r .M.v, a Hy of Uos 
Chareas, South Amciica, an archbishoji’s see 
and c;apital of that province, was founded by 
An/urcs, one of Pi/.arro’s captains, in 1.M3U. It 
stands in a plain, snrronnded by hills, '\ he air 
in summer is mild, but the winter, w hicli begins 
in September and continues till 3Iarcb, is at- 
tended with tliundcr-stonns and rains of long 
continuance, 'riic houses, except in the; great 
scpiares, an^ of one? story only ; they are tiled, 
roomy, and couvenicuit. NN aler is scaree, though 
public fountains are seen in dillercnt parts, and 
gardens adorn many oi the houses. 1 he spacious 
cathedral Iiere is of rcsjicelable architecture, and 
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profusely ornamented with gilding and painting; 
all the ecclesiastical edifices, which include two 
churches, five convents, two nunneries, and a 
conventual hospital, are respectable buildings: 
but Laplata is principally distinguished by its 
university, dedicated to St. Francis Xavier, and 
at one period a most flourishing institution. The 
professional chairs may be filled either by the 
clergy or laity. Some of the most ancient fami- 
lies of Peru reside in the beautiful villas of this 
neighbourhood. The river Cachimay approaclies 
the city within two, and the Pilcomayo within 
about six leagues. 

CIIUUCH, 71. s. Sax. cipce, KvpiaKtj. The 
collective body of Christians, usually termed the 
Catholic Church. 

Thft church, being a snpernatural society, doth dif- 
fer from natural societies in this, that the persons 
unto whom wo associate ourselves in the one, are men, 
simply considered as men ; but they to whom we be 
Joined in the other, are God, angels, and holy men. 

Hooker, 

Catholic, in Greek, signifies universal, and the 
Christian Church w'as so called, as consisting of all 
nations to whom the gospel was to he preached, in 
contradistinction to the Jewish church, which con- 
sisted for the most part of Jews only. 

Milton's True Religion, &c. 

Any body of Christians adhering to tlie insti- 
tutes of Christian worship and voluntarily asso- 
ciated. 

The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of 


which tneir language was carried : that is, all thi 
space extending from Greece to IV(^sopotainii 
and Persia, and thence into Egypt. Thi 
church has been divided from the Homan eve 
since the time of the emperor Phocas, H 
principal member at this time is Hussia, which 
see. 

Chubcii, Latin, or Western, comprehend; 
all the churches of Italy, Portugal, Spain, Afri- 
ca, the north, and all other countries whither tht 
Romans carried their language. Great Britain 
part of the Netherlands, of Germany, and of the 
North of Europe, have been separated from the 
great Homan Catholic body of this church, evei 
since the Reformation. 

CiiuBCH OF Kngi.and, the episcopal church 
established by law in this kingdom, which has 
existed ever since the time of Henry Vlll. (who, 
after being defender of the Roman Catholic faith, 
became its opposer) ; with the exceyition of his 
daughter Mary’s reign. Its doctrines are cliiefly 
Lutheran, and its form of government hierarchi- 
cal. The particulars of its internal government 
and polity belong, strictly, to the law of 
land, of which they form a part. See England. 

Chukch of Rome, or the Roman Catiioi.ic 
Church, claims the title of being the inothir 
church, and is uniloublodiy the most ancient of 
all the established churches in Cliristeiidoin. Sec 
Ho.man Ca’Miolic ( hi(;K( u, 

CJiiURcii OF Sron.AMi, the pre.sbyterian church, 
established by law in that kingdom, which ha>- 


faithful men, in tho whirh ihc pur« word of God is 
prrarhed, and the Sarramonts ho duly niinistcn d ac- 
cording to Christ’s ordinance ; in all those things, 
that of necessity arc requisite to the same. 

A rtichs of Religion. 
7'!ie place which Christians consecrate to the 
worship of ( iod. 

The ihiidde circumstance is the place thrr thou 
hast <ion sinue ; whether in other iiKurnes Jioiise.s, nr 
in thin owcu j in fcld, in chirchc, or in chirchehaur. 

Chuutu-r. The Persums Talc. 

Some liir churches nevir ne sie. 

No nor o penu* thidcr sonde ; 

Though that the pore for hunger die, 

O peiiic on them will thoi not spendr. 

Id, The Plowman** Tale. 
He in his fiirie all shall over-ronno ; 

And holy church with faithless hands deface, 
'rhat thy sad people, utterly fordonne. 

Shall to the utmost mountains lly apace. 

SjK-nser. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them figlit 
Against the churches. Shnkspenre. 

It is u.scd frequently in conjunction witli other 
words, as church-rncinber, the members of a 
elmrch; church power, spiritual or ecclesiastical 
authority ; church militant, the church in its sUite 
warfare. 

For he wa.s of that stubborn crew 
Of errant Saints whom all men grant. 

To he the true church militant. IhulU/ras, 

To Church, v. a. J'lom the noun. To per- 
form with any one the office of returning thanks 
111 the church after any signal deliverance, as 
from the danger of childbirth. 

Church, Greek, or Lastebn, comprehends 
the churches of all the countries anciently sub- 
ject to the Greek, or eastern empire, and througn 


existed (with some interruptions during tin’ 
reigns of the Stuarts), ever since the time ol 
.lolin Knox, when tl»e voice of the ])eoj)lc pre- 
vailed in its estalilishinent over the influence ol 
the crown. Its doctrines are (hdvinistic, and it; 
form of government repnhliean. 

Chiuiu.ii, Refokmeu, comprehends the whole 
Protestant churches in Euroyie and Anifric i, 
wliother Lutheran, Calvinistic, Independent; 
Quaker, Baptist, or of any other dimominaiion, 
who dissent from the church of Rome, 

Church, in architecture, is defined by Uavi- 
ler, a large oblong edifice, in form of as!iip,vvitb 
Nave, Cuotu, Aisles, Belfry, Src. See thesi 
articles. The form of the ancient Greek churches 


when complete, was as follows -first was e 
porch or portico, called ‘trpovaoQ, the vaunt-nave 
this was adorneil witli columns on the outside, 
and on the inside surrounded with a wall; in the 


middle whereof was a door, through which ihe^ 
passed into a second portico. Tire first of thes» 
porticoes was d 'Stined for the energunieni 
and penitents in the first stage of their repent- 
ance; tin; second was inueh longer, destined fni 
penitents of the second class, and the catechu- 
mens, and b.ence called vapOijg, ferula, beai’ise 
those placed in it began be sulijr.’ct to the discip- 
line of the churcli. These two jrorlicoes took up 
about one-tliird of the space ot the churci. 
1‘VoiTi the .second portico, they pa.ssed into vaoC; 
the nave, which took up nearly another third o 
the church. In the middle, or at one side of e 
nave, was the ambo, where the deacons an 
prie.st8 read the gospel, and preached. Ihe nav 
was destined for the reception of the peopilejW 
here assisted at prayers. Near tlie , 

Hiis was the baptistery or font. BeyiJn 
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nave was tV*e choir, xopoc* set with seats, and Wales and come to London. His father dying 
round : the first seat on the right, next the sane- soon after, he succeeded him ; and, to improve 
tuary, being for the choragus, or chanter, his income, which scarcely produced £l00 a year, 
From the choir they ascended by steps to the he became teacher at a ladies’ school. His mode 
sanctuary, which was entered at three doors. The of living, however, bearing no proportion to his 
sanctuary had three apsides in its length ; a great income, he contracted many debts, and a jail 
one in the middle, under which was the altar, threatened to complete his misfortunes ; when ho 
crowned with a baldachin, supported by four co- was relieved by the benevolence of Mr, Lloyd, 
lumns. Undereach of the small apsides, was a father to the poet of that naTue. This gentleman 
table or cupboard, in manner of a buffet. Of induced Mr. Churchill to write the Itoseiad. It 
the Greek churches now remaining, few have all first came out without the author’s name : but the 
the parts above described, most of them having justness of the remarks, and the severity of the 
been reduced to ruins or converted into mosques, satire, .soon excited curiosity. The public as- 
Churches are variously distinguished by buil- cribed it to a number of wits, and soon induced 
ders. Church in a Greek cross, that where the Churchill to throw off the mask, and issue the 
length of the traverse part is equal to that of the second edition with his name at full lengtli. His 
nave ; so called because most of tlie Greek next performance wits his Apology to the Critical 
churches are built in this form. Church in a Reviewers. He now quitted his wife, commenced 
Latin cross, that whose nave is longer than the a complete man of the town ; and, giddy witli 
cross part, as is most of the Gothic churches, fiilse praise, thought his talents a sufficient atonc- 
Churclr in rotundo, that whose plan is a perfect ment for all his follies. He undertook at this 
circle, in imitation of the pantheon. lime a poem called Night, written upon the prin- 

CiiuKcn-ALK, 71 . .V. From church and ale. cijde, that whatever our follies are, we sliould 
A wake, or feiLSt, coinmcinoratory of the dedica- never attempt to conceal them. This, and his 
tion of the church. other poems, being spoken of contemptuously by 

For the eWe/t-ale, two yorng men of the parish arc Johnson, the author retorted upon him in his 

yearly chosen to be wardens, who make collection poem, of the Ghost, in whieli he has ex- 

among the parisliioucrs of what provision it plcascth hibited the doctor in the (dtaracter of l\)inpos(\ 
them to bestow, Carew. with some ingenuity. The poem of Niglit and 


Ciiuncn-ATTiRE, «. s. The habit in which 
men officiate at divine service. 

'rhose and such like were their discourses, touching 
c/iwrc/t-a<ttre, which with us, for the must part, is 
usihI in publick prayer. Hooker. 

Chorch-autiioritv, 71 . s. Ecclesia.stical 

power ; spiritual jurisdiction. 

In this point of church~authority , I have sifted all 
the little scraps alleged. Atterhwry. 

Churcii-rurial, n. s. Burial according to 

the rites of the church. 

The bishop has the care of seeing that all Chris- 
tians, after their deaths, be not denied church-hurial, 
according to the usage and custom of the place, 

Aylijfe’s Parergon. 
CHURcii-rouNDRR, 71. s. He that builds ox 
endows churches. 


the Gho.st had not the rapid sale the author ex- 
pected ; but his Prophecy of Famine, in which 
he exerted his virulent pen against the whole 
Scotch nation, S(.)on made ample amends for the 
late paroxysm in his fame. His Gotham, Inde- 
pendence, and The Times, were said by his 
enemies to be written by a man who desired to 
avail himself of the avidity of the public cu- 
riosity in his favor, and rather to have been aimed 
at the pockets than the minds of his readers ; but 
this s^sertion sprung from prejudice, as those 
poems contain some of his most aniutated pas- 
sages. Mr. Cvhurchill died in 1764, of a miliary 
fever, with which he was seized at Boulogne, 
ill France, whither he had gone on a visit to 
Mr. Wilkes. After his death his poems were 
collected, and printed together, in two volumes, 
8vo. 


Whether emperors or bishops in those days were 
church-fowiders, the solemn dedication of churches 
they thought not to be a work in itself cither vain or 
superstitious. Hooker. 

CHURCHILL (Charles), a celebrated satirist, 
the son of Mr. Charles ('hurcbill, curate and 
lecturer of St. John’s, W'^estminster, was educated 
at Westminster-school. His capacity was greater 
than his application, so that he acquired the cha- 
racter of a boy that could do good if he would. 
For want of common attainment in the languages, 
he was rejected from Oxford, whither his father 
had sent him ; and probably this occasioned the 
frequent invectives we find in his works against 
that university. Upon his return, he applied to 
his studies m W’estniinsier-srhool, where, at 
seventeen years of age, he contracted an intimacy 
■With a lady, whom he married. Mr. (’hurchill 
afl^ards obtained a small curacy of £30 a year, 
in Wales, but endeavouring to better Ins circum- 
stances, by keeping a cyder cellar, it involved 
fit® in difficulties, which obliged him to leave 


CmTR(’H ! LL (John), duke of Marlborough. See 
MAiir.nouoi'iiff, Dike of. 

Churchman, 77. s. Church and man. An 
ecclesiastic ; a clergyman ; one tliat ministers in 
sacred things, 

If any ibing b«^ offered to you, touching the church 
and ehurchrmm, or church government, ndy not only 
upon yourself. Bacon. 

A very difficult work to do, to reform ;ind reduce a 
church into order, that had been so long neglected, 
and that was so ill filled by many weak and more 
wilful churchmen. Clarendon. 

Patience in want, and poverty of mind. 

These marks of church and churchmen he designed. 
And living taught, and dying left behind. 

Dryden's Fable*. 

1 met a reverend fat old gouty friar. 

With a paunch swollen .so high, his double cKin 

Might rest upon ’t, a true son of the church ! 

Fresh coloured, and wcll-thriviug on hi.s trade. 

Id. Spaniih Fria*^. 
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C HU RCH-SC OT, or C h u rc h esset, a payment 
or contribution, by the Latin writers frequently 
called primitiee feminum ; being, at first, a certain 
measure of wheat, paid to the priest on St. Mar- 
tin’s day, as the ftvst-fruits of harvest. This was 
enjoined by the laws of king Malcolm IV^. and 
Canute, c. 10. But after this, it came to signify 
a reserve of corn-rent paid to the secular priests, 
or to the religious ; and sometimes was taken in 
so general a sense as to include poultry, or any 
other provision that was paid in kind to the re- 
ligious. See Tithe. 

CuuRcu-WAKDKMS, » s. See Warden. Of- 
ficers yearly chosen, by the consent of the minis- 
ter and parishioners, according to the custom of 
eacli place, to look to the church, church-yard, 
and such things as belong to both ; and to ob- 
serve the behaviour of the parisliioner.s, for such 
faults as appertain to the jurisdiction or censure 
of the ecelosiastical court. They art; a kintl of 
corporation, enabled by law to sue for any thing 
belonging to their church, or poor of iheir pa- 
rish. 

There should likewise, rfmreh-wardens of the gravest 
men in the parish, be appointed, as they be here in 
England. l^ptwer. 

Our church -ivardem 

Feast on the silver, and give us ibe farthings. 

Churchwardens, or Reeves, in the English 
ecclesiastical polity, are the guardians of the 
church, aiul representatives of tlie parish. They 
are sometimes a])pointed by the minister, some- 
times by the parish, sometimes by both. Tliey 
are taken, in fivor of the clnirch, to he, for some 
purposes, a kind of corporation at the common 
law ; that is, they arc enabled, by that name, to 
have a properly in goods and chattels, and to 
bring actions for them, for the use and profit of 
the parish. Vet they may not waste the church 
goods, and may be removed by die parish, and 
then called to account liy actions at common 
law ; but there is no method of calling them to 
account but by first removing them ; for none 
can legally do but those who are put in tlndr 
place. As to lands or other real property, as the 
church, churchyard, &c. they have no sort of in- 
terest therein ; but if any damage is done thereto, 
the parson only, or vicar, shall liave the action. 
Their office is also to repair the church, and 
make rates and levies for that purpose ; but these 
are recoverable only in the ecclesiastical courts. 
They are to levy a shilling forfeiture on all such 
as do not go to church on Sundays and holidays ; 
and are empowered to keep all persons orderly 
while there ; to which end it has been held that a 
churchwarden may justify the pulling off a man’s 
hat, without being guilty of either an assault or 
trespass. There are also a multirude of other 
etty parochial powers committed to their charge 
y divers acts of parliamrnt. N j person can be 
compelled to serve the office that is not residing 
in tne parish, nor peers, clergymen, dissenting 
ministers, counsellors, atto’-neys, clerks in court, 
physicians, surgeons, or apothecaries. 

CiiuRCH-YARD, 71 . «. The grouiid adjoining 
the church, in which the dead are buried ; a ce- 
metery. 

1 am almost afraid to stand alonn 
line in the church-yard, yol I will advontun'. 

Shah^jvare. 


In ehuroh-yardt where they bury much, the ca-k 
will consume the corpse in far shorter time than otk 
earth will. 

No place so sacred from such fops is barred • 

Nor is Paul’s church more safe than Paul's c/i«rcA 

Pope. 

With wicker rods we fenced her tomb around 
To ward from man and beast the hallowed ground 
Lest her new grave the parson’s cattle raze. 

For both his horse and cow the church-yard graze 

Gay. 

Churchyards arc consecrated with great so- 
lemnity. In tiic church of Rome, if a church- 
yard, which has been thus consecrated, shall 
afterw-ards be polluted, by any indecent action 
or profaned by the burial of an infidel, a heretic^ 
an excommunicated or unbaptised person, it must 
be reconciled; and the ceremony of tlio recoiK 
ciliation is performed with the .same solemnity as 
that of the consecration. 

Churchyard (Thomas), a poet who flou- 
rished in the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth, was born at 
Slirewsbury ; and inherited a fortune, which he 
soon exhausted in a fruitless attendance on the 
couit, where he only gained the favor of heint^ 
retained a domestic in the family of lord Surrey. 
By his lordship’s encouragement, however, lie 
commenced poet. Upon his patron’s death, he 
applied to arms, and was twice made prisoner, 
lie published twelve pieces, which he afterward-s 
printed together in one volume, under the title 
of Churchyard’s Chips; also the tragedy of 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. He died 
in 1.570. 

(.’HURL, n. 5. N Goth. kurl\ Swed, 
Ciii/klish, adj. { hart ; Tent, hni ; Max. 

(hiu'RLisiii.Y, ( ecorl, eorl and ceorl, 

Cii u'rli.siin ESS, n. .s. J noble and plebeian ; 
high and low. Tims it is applied to a rustic 
man; a surly fellow; a niggard. Churlish de- 
scribes his qualities. Churlishly, and duivlish- 
ness, his behaviour and disposition. Tlie noun 
sometimes simply means a rustic ; a strong-ho- 
<lied laborer. Churlish is also applied to things 
tliat are rugged, harsh, unyielding, and unniah 
leahle. 

Lo, brother, quod the fend, what told 1 thec ? 

Here may yc seen, min owen dere brother. 

The cherL spake o thing, hut he thought another. 

Chaucer. The Frcrcs TnU\ 
Quoth Pamlarus, thou hast a ful grete care. 

Lest iliat the v?wrl may fal out of the inone. 

Id. Troilm and Vrcscidr. 
He seeing with that c/ior/er .so fairc a wight. 
Decked with many a costly ornament. 

Much inervciled thereat, as well he might. 

And thought that match a fowle disparagement. 

Spenser. 

He holdeth himself a gentleman, and scornoth to 
work or use any hard labour, which lie saith is tha 
life of a peasant or churl. Id. State of Ireland. 

A churVs courtesy rarely comes, but cither for ga n 
or falsehood. Sidn^» 

Poison, I sec, hath been his iilneless end ! 

O churl, drink all, and leave no friendly drop 
To help me after ! ^laktpeare* 

Will you again unknit 

This ehurluh knot of all abhorred war.^ *“• 

A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears. 
Those at her father’s churlish feet she tendered. Id- 
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The Interruption of their chwluh drums 
Cuts off mere circumstance j they are at band 

To parly or to fight. W. 

g found the war so churluh and longsomc, as 
they found they should consume themselves in an 

endless war. Bacon. 

If there be emission of spirit, live body of the metal 
^ill be hard and churlish. Id. Natural History, 

The Cornish were become, like metal often fired and 
quenched, churlish and that would sooiu'r break than 
i,w. Id. Henry VII. 

A lion in love with a lass, desired her father’s con- 
sent. The answer was churlish enough : He’d never 
marry his daughter to a brute. L' Estrange. 

In the churlishness of fortune,, a poor honest man 
suffers in this world. Id. 

To the oak, now regnant, the olive did churlishly put 
over the son for a reward of the service of his sire. 

Howel. 

From this light cause the infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to mischief, hate, and wars. 

Dryden. 

This sullen churlish tliicf 

Had all his mind placed upon Mully’s beef. King. 

In the hundreds of Essex they have a very churlish 
blue clay. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

CIIIJRT-E, Cf.ort.f,, or Cari., in the Saxon 
limes, signified a. tenant at will, who held of the 
'i'hanes on condition of rent and service. They 
were of two sorts : one rented the estate like onr 
farmers : the other tilled and manured the de- 
mesnes, and w(Te called iiloii^liTinm. 

CIllJliM]'’, n. s. More properly chirm, from 
the Sax. cypine, a clamour or noise ; us to chirre 
is to coo as a turtle. A confuS(!d sound ; u noise. 

He was conveyed to the lower, with the churme of 
n thousand taunts and reproaches. Bacon. 

(HIJRN, n. .f. & V. a. J’roperly chern, from 
Dut. kirn ; Sax. cepene. The vessel in which 
the butter is, by lonj; and violent aejitation, coa- 
.ulatod and separated from the serous parts of 
ilk. To agitato or shako anything by a 
violent motion. 

Perchance he spoke not ; but 
Like a fuU-acorued boar, a churning on. 

Cried oh 1 Shakspeare. 

You may try tho force of imagination, upon staying 
tlio coming of butter after the churning. 

Bacon’s Natural History. 
Churned in Lis teeth the foamy venom rose. 

Addison. 

The cleanly cheese-press she could never turn. 

Her awkward fist did ne’er employ the churn. Gay. 

Cin.RN, Common, is a deep wooden vessel, 
of a conical .shape ; resting on its base, and 
having closely fitted into its upper part a cov of 
wood, with a hole in its centre to admit the handle 
of the churn-staff. This staff consists of a lon^ 
tipright pole, to the bottom of which is fixed a 
hroad kind of foot, perforated at different parts, 
and calculated to occasion a more universal agi- 
tation of the milk in churning. Many attempts 
have been made to improve this useful implement; 

none have been accepted in our dairies, ex- 
cept the barrel churn, a kind of rolling barrel, 
^Hh such dashers within as are calculated to 
^luicken the process of making butter. Mr. 


llarland has, in his improved barrel churn, in a 
great measure obviated the awkward notatory 
motion of the barrel churn ; which is sup^pUed 
by a very easy muscular exertion, resembling in 
its nature that of a common pump-handle ; and 
by affixing a fly-wheel, A, the agitation is per- 
formed in a more equable manner, and on that 
account the butter is more perfectly separated 
from the whey. 



R is the hnrit'l containing tne wlnvy, and fur- 
iiisliotl with dashers; (’ the shutter by which the 
whey is pul in and the bulttjr taken out ; 1) the 
handle which lifts up and down the little cog- 
wheel K, and thus coininuni(;atcs to the fly-wheel 
and barrel a rotatory motion. 

‘ In the proce.ss of churning,’ says Mr. Loudon, 
‘great nicety is rcquirial ; a regular stroke iu 
pilunge or pump churns, and a regular iiiolion in 
those of the barrel or turning kind, must, if pos- 
sible, never be dt!viated from. A few Ivasly ir- 
regular strokes or turns has been known to spoil 
what would otherwise have been exeellenl butter. 
Twuinley, in his Essays on the Dairy, recom- 
mends the selection of a eliurner of a cool 
phlegmatic temper, of :i .sedate disposition and 
character ; and advises never to allow any indi- 
viduals, especially the young, to toucli the churn 
without the greatest caution and^^ircumspection. 
To those who have been accustoined to see cream 
churned williout being properly pnj|>Hrcd, churn- 
ing ni.ay, perhaps, appear to he Severe labor for 
one person in a large dairy ; but nothing is more 
easy than tlie process of making butter, where 
the cream has been duly prepared. During sum- 
mer the best time for making butter is early in 
the morning, before the sun acquires much power : 
and, if a pump churn he used, it may bo plunged 
a foot deep into a tub of cold water, where it 
should remain during the whole time of churning ; 
which will very much harden the butter. During 
winter, from the equality of tenqieraturo, which, 
if it be properly managed, will generally prevail 
in a dairy, it will very rarely, if ever, be necessary 
to churn near the fire. Should any circumstance, 
however, require this, care should be taken 
not to churn so near tho fire as to heat the wood ; 
as it would impart a strong rancid taste to the 
butter.’ 

(RIUTIRWORM, w. s. From Sax. cypjian. 
An insect that turns about nimbly ; called also a 
fancricket. 

CllUSK. See To Choose. 

CllUVVAL, a district of the province of Gu- 
zeraf, Hindustan, .situated between the twenty- 
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third and twenty-fourth degrees of north latitude, 
and about the seventy-second degree of east lon- 
gitude. It is bounded by the Banass River on 
the north-west, and is, particularly in this di- 
rection, a swampy and flat country, held by se- 
veral independent chiefs. Janagur is the only 
town of consequence. 

CHYLE, n. *. x From Lat. chylm, 
Chyla'c£Ous, at^. i and /ocio, to make. 
Ckylifa'ction, n. s. V XvXoc and irotiut. The 
Chylifa'ctive, od;. ^white juice formed in 
C'hylofoe'tick, a^j. 1 the stomach by diges- 
Chy'lous, adj. ^ tion of the aliment, and 
afterwards changed into blood. Belonging to 
chyle ; the act or process of making chyle in the 
body; having the power or office of making 
chyle ; consisting of chyle. 

Choler is hot and dry, bitter, begotten of the hotter 
parts of tho chylui, and gathered to the gall : it helps 
the natural heat and senses. Burton. Anat. Mel, 
When the spirits of the chyle have half fermented 
the chylaceous mass, it has the state of drink not 
ripened by fermentation. Floyer on the Humours. 
The chyle cannot pass through the smallest vessels. 

Arbuthnot. 

According to the force of the chylopoetick organs, 
more or less chyle may be extracted from the same 
food. Id. 

Milk is the chylous part of an animal, already pre- 
pared. Id. 

Drinking excessively during tho time of vhylijac^ 
Him, stops perspiration. Id. on Aliments. 

The chyle enters tlic blood in an odd place, but 
perhaps the most commodious place jx)ssible, viz. at 
a large vein in the neck, so situated with respect to 
the circulation, as speedily to bring the mixture to 
the heart. Paley's Natural Theology. 

Chyle, in anatomy, the milk-like liquor con- 
tained in the lacteals, from which the blood is 
formed, and is separated from the chyme in Uic 
process of digestion, by means of the gastric juice. 
By its acescent qualities it restrains the putrid 
tendency of the blood ; hence the dreadful state 
of the humors in this respect after starving. By 
its very copious aqueous latex, it prevents the 
thickening of the fluids, and thus renders them 
fit for tlie various secretions. The chyle secreted 
in the breasts of puerperal women forms the nu- 
tritious milk. The chyle, as found in the thoracic 
duct has no smell, but a slightly acido-saccharine 
taste ; yet it blues reddened litmus paper, by its 
unsaturated alkali. Soon after it is drawn from 
the duct, it separates by coagulation into a 
thicker and thinner matter. 1. The former, or 
curd, seems intermediate between albumen and 
fibrin. Potash and soda dissolve it, with a slight 
exhalation of ammonia. Water of ammonia 
forms with it a reddish solution. Dilute sul- 
phuric acid dissolves the co.igulum; and very 
weak nitric acid changes it into adipociro. By 
heat, it is converted into a charcoal of difficult 
incineration, which contains common salt and 
phosphate of lime, widi minute traces of iron. 
2. From the serous portion, heat, alcohol, and 
acids, precipitate a copious coagulura of albumen. 
If the alcoliol he hot, a little matter analogous 
to the substance of brain, is subsequently de- 
posited. By evaporation and cooling, Mr. Brande 


obtained crystals analagous to the sugar of milk 
Dr. Marcet found the chyle of grarinivorous 
animals thinner and darker, and less charged with 
albumen, than that of carnivorous. In the former 
the weight of the fluid part to that of the coaguluirl 
was nearly two to one. 

CHYLEMATIS, in ancient geography, ^ 
large river of Africa, in Algiers, mentioned* by 
IHolemy, supposed to be the same with the Mina 
or Cena. 

CHYME, or Chymus. By the digestive pro- 
cess in the stomach of animals, the food is con- 
verted into a milky fluid, called chyme, which 
passing into the intestines, is mixed with pan- 
creatic juice and bile, and thereafter resolved into 
chyle and feculent matter. 

CHY'MIST, n. s. 'v Derived by some trotn 

Ciiy'mistry, n. t. i xv/ioc juice, or kvw to 

Chy'mically, odv. >melt; by others from 

Ciiy'mic, adj. i an oriental word, kema 
CiiY'MrcAL, «d/. 'black. According to the 

supposed etymology, it is written with y or e. 
The art of separating the'difl’erent substances in 
mixed bodies by lire, or otherwise ; as a scienci\ 
it is now generally spelt Chemistry, which sec; 
but, thinking this mode of ortliography most 
consistent witli the etymology, we retain it here. 

Should the time ever arrive, which is not perhaps 
to be despaired of, when we can compound inpre- 
dirnts, so as to form a solvent which will act iu a 
manner in which the gastric juice acts, wc may hi* 
able to asiUTtain the chymical principles upon which 
its efficacy depends, as well as from what part, and 
by what concoction, in the human body, these prin- 
ciples are generated and derived. 

Paley's Natural Theology. 

CllYTLA, in antiquity, a liquor made of wine 
anti oil, and sometimes used in divinalioh. 

CllYTRl, in antiquity, a festival in honor ol 
Bacchus and Mercury, kept by the Athenians on 
the thirteenth of the month Anthesterion. 

CllYTRlUM, in ancient geography, a place 
in Ionia, in which formerly stood Claxomene ; 
the Clazoinenians, through fear of the Persians, 
removing from the continent to an adjacent island. 
Alexander retluced the island, by a mole or cause- 
way, to a peninsula. 

CIBAL/E, or (3ibalis, in ancient geography, 
a town of Pannonia Inferior, seated on an emi- 
nence, near the lake Iliulka, north-west of Sir- 
mium. The emperor Gratian was born in it, 
and was brought up to rope-making : and it was 
also rendered famous by the surprisal and defeat 
of Licinius by Constantine. 

ClBAlilOUS, adj. Lat. cibarius, from cihus 
food. Relating to food ; useful for food ; edible. 

CIBBER (Colley), a celebrated comedian, 
dramatic writer, and poet-laureat, born in London 
in 1671. He derived his Christian name from 
his mother’s family, and was intended for the 
church, but betook himself to the stage, for whic i 
he conceived an early inclination ; though it was 
.some time before he acquired any degree o 
notice, or even a cornpetept salary. 
essay was in the comedy of Love’s Last bin i 
acted ill 1695, which met with success; m • 
his own performance of the character ‘’i 

in it. From that time, as he says himselt, i . 
muse and my spouse were so equally prcai 
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that I'he one vras seldom the mother of a child, ing about 170 miles along the Bay of Bengal, 
but in the same year the other made me the father including an area of 4400 square miles ; the 
of a play. ^ we had a dozen of each sort other, of a triangular form, extending eighty miles 
between us ; of both which kinds some died in from Moland to Poondy near the frontier of 
their infancy, and near an equal number of each Cuttack, and fifty miles to the north-west, con- 
were alive when we quitted the theatre.’ The taining about 1000 square miles. The capital is 
Careless Uusb^d, acted in 1704, met with great Cicacole, an ancienttown, 118 miles from Ganjam. 
applause, and is reckoned his best play ; but There is a mosque of great sanctity here, built 
none was of more importance to him than the in the year of the IJegira 105, by Maliomtned 
Non-Juror, acted in 1717, and levelled against Khan. See Circars. 

the Jacobites. This laid the foundation of the CICADA, the grasshopper, in zoology, a ge- 
niisuiiderstanding between him and Pope, raised nus of insects belonging to the order of hemip- 
him to be the hero of the Dunciad, and made tera. The beak is inflected ; the antennas are 
him poet laureat in 1730, on which he quilted the setaceous ; the four wings are membranaceous 
stage. Cibber neither succeeded in acting nor in and deflected ; and the feet, in most of the spe- 
•writing tragedy ; and his odes were not thought cies, are of the jumping kind. The larv® of sev- 
to partake either of the genius or spirit he showed eral of this genus evacuate great quantities of a 
in his comedies. He died in 1757. frothy matter upon the branches and leaves of 

CiBRKR (Theo.), son of the preceding, was plants, in the midst of which they constantly 
born in 1703, and educated at Winchester, lie was reside, probably for shelter against the search of 
taken early to the theatrical profession, and fol- other animals, to which they would become a 
lowed in his father’s line of character. Through- prey. Nature has afforded this kind of defence 
out his life he was cliiefly distinguished by ex- to insects whose naked and soft bodies might 
travagance and profligacy, and was drowned in otherwise very easily be injured ; perhaps also 
1757, in his passage to Ireland, lie altered for the moisture of this foam may serve to screen , 
the stage some of Shakspeare’s plays, and wrote them from the sultry beams of the sun. On re- 
Pattie and Peggy, a ballad opera. His name moving the foam the larva appears, but it soon 
also appeared to Lives of the Poets, 5 vols. emits fresh foam, that hides it again from the 
12mo. His wife, the sister of Dr. Arne, became eye. In the midst of this foamy substance the 
a tragic performer of the first eminence at Drury- larva goes through its metamorphosis into a chry- 
lane. Sne translated St. Foix’s Oracle, and died salis and perfect insect. Other larvae, whose bo- 
in 1766. dies are not so soft, run over plants without any 

CIBDKLOPLACIA, in natural history; a manner of defence, and escape from insects that 
genus of spars debased by a very large admixture might hurt tliem, by nimbly running or leaping, 
of eartli. They are opaipie, formed of thin crusts. The chrysalids, and all the larva; Uiat produce 
covering vegetables and other bodies, by way of them, differ little from each other, only that the 
incrustations. former have the rudiments of \vin^^s, a kind of 

CIBDELOSTRACIA, in natural history, knob at the place were the wings will afterwards 
terrene spars, ficstitute of all brightness and be in the perfect insect. The chrysalids walk, 
transparence, formed into thin plates, and leap, and run over plants and trees ; as do the 
usually found coating over the sides of fissures, larvae which they produce. At length they throw 
and other cavities of stones, with congeries of off their teguments of chrysalids, slip their last 
them of great extent, and of plain or botroyide slougii, and then the insect appears in its utmost 
surfaces. perfection. The male alone is then endowed 

Cl'BOL, n. s. Fr. ciboule. A small sort of with the faculty of singing, which it exercises 
onion used in sallads. This word is common in not with its throat, hut with an organ situated 
the Scotch dialect ; but the I is not pronounced, under the abdomen. Behind the legs of the male 
Cibmdea, or scallions, are a kind of degenerate are observed two valvula;, which, raised up, dis- 
onions. Mortimer, cover several cavities separated by various mem- 

CIBOIITA, CiBORiUM, Egypt, i. c. a cup, in branes. The middle contains a scaly triangle 
antiquity, the large husk of Egyptian beans, Two vigorous muscles give motion to another 
which are said to have been so large as to serve membrane, which alternately becomes concave 
for drinking cups ; whence the name. and convex. The air, agitated by this membrane, 

Cl BO HIUM, in ecclesiastical writers, the CO- is modified within the other cavities; and, by 
vering for the altar. This covering is supported the help of this sonorous instrument, he amo- 
by four high columns, and forms a kind of tent rously solicits his female. This insect begins 
for the eucharist, in the Romish churches. Some its .song early in tlie morning, and continues it 
authors call it turris gestoria and others pyxis ; during the heat of the noon-tide sun. Its lively 
but the pyxis is properly the box in which the and animated music is, to the country people, 
eucharist is preserved. a presage of a fine summer, a plentiful harvest, 

ClBUS Fertalis, in antiquity, an entertain- and a. sure return of spring. 'Ihe cicadie have a 
tnent peculiar to a funeral ; for which purpose head almost triangular, an oblong body, their 
beans, parsley, lettuce, bread, eggs, lentils, and wings fastigiated or in form of a roof, and six 
salt were in use. legs with which they walk and leap pretty brisk- 

CICACOLEjthelargestofthe Northern Circars, ly. In the females, at the extremity of the ab- 
er districts of Hind ostan, reaching from 17® to domen are two large lamime, between which is 
20® north latitude, sub-divided into two ])or- enclosed, as in a sheath, a spine somewhat ser- 
mons, one bounded by the river Setteveram on rated, which serves them to deposit their eggs, 
^6 south, and the Poondv on tlie north, extend- and probably to sink them into the substance of 
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tnose plants, which tlie young larvs are to feed 

upon. 

CICASICA, a town and district of Peru, 
'bounded north and nortii-east by the mountains 
of the Andes, and by the province of l^arecaxa, 
oast by the province of ("ochabamba, south-east 
by that of Paria and (.)ruro, south-west by that 
of Pacages, and north-west by thatot Omasuyos. 
It is eighty leagues in length from east to west, 
and contains .50,000 inhahitants. Vast quantities 
of cattle are reared in the mountainous districts. 
Near the Andes the climate is very warm and 
humid, hut fertile in fruits, sugar-cane, and 
cacao. Tlie vine is also cultivated with success 
in these regions, and .lesuits* bark. Gold and 
•silver mines were formerly worked, but they are 
at present closed. 

(’rCATHlCK, 71. s. l.at. cicatrix. Tlie 
(’icATHi'sANT, 71. s. # scar remaining after a 
C i.f AT u I's 1 V F, aJj. S wound ; an apjilication 

(brA'rniZA'Tiov, 71 . s. i that induces a cira- 
Ci'cATKi/K, V. a. y trice. Having the qua- 
lities proper to induce a cicatrice. The art of 
healing the wound. The state of being healed, 
or skinned over, d o apply such medicines to 
wounds or ulcers, as heal and skin them over; 
to heal and induce the skin over a sore. 

A vein bnrstecl, or corroded, in the lungs, is looked 
^ij)on to be for the most j)art incurable, because of the 
jnotinn and coughing of the lungs tearing the gap 
wider, and hindering the conglutination and cicutrisa- 
fiim of the vein. Jfarvet/. 

We incarned, and in a few days cicatrized it avith 
.'i siiiooth cicatrix. on Tumours. 

The; first stage of liealing, or the disrliarge of inat- 
ler, is called digestion; tin: second, or the filling up 
with flesh, incarnation ; and the last, or skinning 
over, cicatrization. Sharp's Surtjerif. 

CK'ATllKTJ r,A, in natural history, a small 
whitish speck in the yolk of an egg, which is the 
first nuliinciits of the future chick. Whatever 
way the c:j,g is turned, th.it part of the yolk, 
which contains the cieatricnla, is always upper- 
most, as is seen upon breaking an egg. 

CICATRIX, in surgery, a little .seam or eleva- 
tion of callous flesh on the skin, after the heal- 
ing of a wound or ulcer. 

CICCW, in botany, a gertiis of the tetrandria 
order, and ruono cia class of plants Male cal. 
tetraphyllous; con. none; femalecAL.triphvllons; 
COR. none; styles four; cap. quadricoccous; seed 
solitary. SjteciCs, one only, a Chinese tree, 
usually from thirfy to forty feiM in liciuht. 
CI'(HH,Y, V. s. m/rrfius. A sort ot herb. 
CICKU, the chick yiea, in botany, a genus of 
the decandriaorder, and diadelphia class of plants; 
natural order thirty-second, papilionaceae : cal. 
quinquepartite, as long as tlie corolla, with its 
four uppermost segments incumbent on the yex- 
illurn : the legurncn is rhomboidal, turbid, and 
disperrnous. There are but two .sp. cies, which pro- 
duce peas shaped like the common ones, but much 
smaller. They are much cultivated in Spain, 
where they arc native.s, being one of the ingre- 
dients in their olios ; as also in Prance ; but are 
rarely known in Britain. 

CICERO (Marcus Tullius), the celebrated 
Jloman orator, was born A. U. C. G47, and A. A. 
C. 107. Ilis father Marcus Tullius, who was 


ERG 

of the equestrian order, took great care of bis 
education, which was directed to the bar. Youne 
Tully, at his first appearance in public, declaimed 
with such vehemence against Sylla’s party, that 
it became necessary for him to retire into Greece * 
where he heard the Athenian orators and philol 
sophers, and greatly improved both in eloquence 
and knowledge. Here he mot with Titus Poni- 
poniu.s, who had been his school-fellow ; and who 
from his love to Athens, obtained the surname 
of Atticus ; and here they revived and confirmed 
that friendship wliich subsisted between them 
through life. Prom Athens lie passed into Asia* 
and after an excursion of two years rctuiTicd to 
Rome ; where next year he was made quicstor. 
The quKStors were sent annually into the pro- 
vinces distributed to them by lot. I.ilybaMim, in 
Sicily, ha])])ening to fall to Cicero’s sliare, he 
acquitted iiimself so well, that he gained the love 
and admiration of all the Sicilians. In a tour 
he made of the island before he left Sicily, he 
discovered at Syracuse the tomb of- Archimedes. 
IJi.s marriage with Tercntia is supposed to have 
been celebrated immediately after his return, 
when he was about ibirty years of age. By his 
<pie.slorsliip he gained an admission into the 
senate for life ; and be employed liiinsi lf con- 
stantly in defending the persons and properties 
of his fellow citizens. In his thirty-jjcventli 
year he was elected .Edile, by the unanimous 
snflrai^es of all the tribes. After his election, 
hut before his entrance upon tlie otlice, he un- 
dertook the famed ])iosecution of C. Verres, the 
late pnetor of Sicily, who was charged with many 
flagrant acts of injustice, rapine, and cruelly, 
during his triennial government of that island. 
This was one of the most Tmonorable transactions 
t)f his life, for which lie was justly cidebrated by 
aniitjuily, and will, in all age.s, he esteemc<i by 
the friimds of mankind. The result was, that lu* 
so confounded 1 lortensius, then the reigning 
orator at tlie bar, and usually styled the king of 
the forum, that he had nothing to say for bis 
client. V’erres, despairing of all defence, went 
into voluntary exile ; he is said to have been re- 
lieved in this miserable situation by the gciicro- 
sity of Cicero; yet was after all proscribed and 
jniirdered by Alarc Antony, for the sake of those 
fine statues and Corinthian vessels, of which lie 
had plundered the ISicilinns. After the usual in- 
terval Cicero ofiered himself a candidate for the 
pnctor.ship ; and, in three difi’erent assemhlies 
convened for tlie choice, he was nnanitnously 
edected the first pnetor. He was now in the ca- 
reer of his fortune.s, and in sight, as it were, of 
the consulship; and tiierefore, when Ins pnetor- 
ship was at an end, he would not accept of ariy 
foreign province, llis ambition wms to shine m 
the city, as the guardian of its laws ; and to teach 
the magistrates how to execute, the citizens hew 
to obey them. Being in his forty-third year, he 
declared himself a candidate for the consulslnp 
along with six competitors, of whom four weie 
patricians, or nobles; the last two the sons o. 
fathers who had first imparted public honors to 
their families. Cicero was the only man 
among them. In this competition the pracfict 
of bribing was shamefully carried on by Anton’us 
and Catiline. However, as the election apr 
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hed Cicero’s interest appeared superior to came inside the house, he lost his way, nnd was 
proac candidates : for the nobles detected among the female servants.’ The de- 

Selves, though desirous to depress him, yet fence which Clodius made, wlmn, by order of the 
f ^ n the dangers which threatened the city, be- seriate, he was brought to trial, was to prove 
to think him live only man qualified to pre- himself absent at t\ie time of the fact ; for which 
fprve the republic, ’the people, not content with purpose he produced two men to swear that he 
silently voting for him, loudly and universally was then at Inleramna, about two or three days’ 
proclaimed Cicero the first consul ; so that, as journey from the city. But ('icero being called 
he himself says, ‘ he was not chosen by the votes upon to give his testimony, deposed that Clodius 
of particular citizens, but by the common suf- had been with him that very morning at his house 
frage of the city ; nor declared by the voice of in Rome ; a species of honesty to the public 
the crier, but of the whole Roman people.’ lie which Clodius never forgave. The first triuin- 
had no sooner entered upon his office than he had virate was now formed; Tompey’s chief effort 
occasion to exert himself against I*. Servilius was to obtain a confirmation of his acts hy t ’a^sar 
Rullus, one of the new tribunes, who bad been in his consulship, which was now coming on ; 
alarming the senate with the promulgation of an Caesar, by giving way to Pompey’s glory, to ad- 
Af^rarian law; the purpose of which was to create vancehis own; and Crassus, to gain that ascen- 
a decemvirato, or ten commissioners, with abso- dancy by the authority of Porapoy and Caesar, 
lute power for five years over all the revenues of which he could not sustain alone. C’icero might 
the republic, to distribute them at pleasure to the have made what terms he pleased with the trium- 
citizens, &c. The.se laws used to bo 'greedily re virato, but he would not enter into any engage- 
ceii'ed by the popuhico, but (’icero, in an artful ments with men wliose union the friends of the 
and elegant speecli from the rostra, gave such a republic abhorred. Clodius in the mean time 
turn to the inclination of the people, that they being chosen tribune, began to threaten Cicero 
rejected this law with as much eagerness as they with the terrors of his office, and both Caesar and 
had ever received one. .bit the grand affair Pompey secretly favored the scheme. Ca?sar 
which constituted the glory of liis consulship, wanted to distress him so far as to force him to 
and has transmitted his name witli lustre to pos- a dependence on liimself; for whicli end, while 
terity, was the unwearied pains he took in sup- ho was privately eticouraging Clodius to pursue 
pressing that horrid conspiracy which was formed his plans, he proposed expedients to Cicero for 
by Catiline for the subversion of the common- his security; while Pompey gave him the 
wealth. For this great service he was honored stronijest assurances that there was no clanger, 
with the glorious title of pater palrive, the father and that he would sooner be; sacrificed himself 
of his country. Cicero had no sooner quitted than suffer him to be injured. Clodius, in the 
his office, than he began to feel the weight of that mean time, was pressing on the peoj)le several 
envy which is the certain fruit of illustrious new laws, that he might introduce with better 
merit. He was now, therefore, the common grace the banishment of Cicero; and having 
mark, not only of all the fictions against whom caused a decree to be enacted, that any one who had 
he had declared perpetual war, but of an envious, condemned a Roman citizen unheard sliould him- 
and not less dangerous party, who determined to self he banished, lie soon after impeached C’icero 
drive him out of the city. Cicero sent a parti- upon that ground ; and this great orator was now 
cular account of his whole administration to in consequence banished by the voles of the people 
l*ompey, who was finishing the Mithridatic war 400 miles from Italy; his houses ordered to be 
in Asia, in hopes to prevent any wrong inqires- demolished, and his goods setup to sale. Within 
sions there from the calumnies of his enemies, three montlis, however, his return was moved 
and to draw from him some public declaration lor, and carried in so triumphant a manner, that 
in his fav'or. But Pompey, being informed by he had reason, he says, to fear, lest it should ho 
Metelluj and C-jesar of the opposition that was imagined that he had contrived his late flight for 
rising against Cicero in Rome, answered him the sake of so glorious a restoration. He was at 
witli great coldness. About this lime Cicero this lime in his fiftieth year. But he had, about 
bought a house of M. (!rassus on the Palatine this time, domestic grievances, which touched 
hill, adjoining to that in which he had always him very nearly ; they arose chiefly from the pc- 
lived with his father, and which he is now sup- lulanl humor of his wife, which began to give 
posed to have given up to his brother (Quintus, him frequent occasions of chagrin ; and, by a 
The house cost him nearly .f30,0(X), and seems to series of repeated provocations, coufiriiK'd in him 
have been one of the noblest in Romo. It ex- tliat .settled disgust, which at last ended in a di- 
cited many reflections on his vanity, especially^ vorce. In the fifty-sixth year of his age, he was 
tis it was purchased with borrowed money. Tlu! made proconsul of Cilicia; where his udminis- 
most remarkable event that happened in this, the trjftiou gained him great honor. About this time 
forty-fifth year of Cicero’s life, was the pollution the expectation of a breach between Casar and 
of the mysteries of the Bona l)ea by 1*. Clodius; Pompey engaged the general attention. Cicero 
whichjby its consequences, involved CicLiO in no dearly foresaw, that, which side soever got the 
small calamity. Clodius had an intrigue witli Cx*- better, the war must necessarily end in tyranny, 
sar’s wife Pompera, who was celebniting in her The only ditt'erence, he said, was, that if their 
house those sacrifices of the goddess to which no enemies conquered, they should be proscribed; 
male person was ever admitted, Clodius, wishing if their friends they would be slaves. He no 
to gain access to her in the midst of her ministry ; sooner arrived at the city, than he found the war 
dressed himself in a woman’s habit ; but, by some in effect proclaimed : for the senate had just 
DUstake between him and his guide, when he voted a decree, that Citsar should disband his 
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army by a certain day, or be declared an enemy; 
and Ceesar’s sudden march towards Rome con- 
firmed it. In the midst of this confusion, Casar 
■was extremely solicitous to conciliate Cicero, or 
at least to prevail with him to stand neuter ; but 
our orator embarked to follow Pompey, who had 
been obliged to quit Italy some time before, and 
was then at Dyrrhachium. After the battle of 
Pharsalia Cicero returned into Italy, and was 
received into great favor by C®sar, who was now 
declared dictaior the second time. It appears 
from his letters, that Cicero was not a little dis- 
composed at the thoughts of an interview with a 
conqueror, against whom he had been in arms ; 
for though he might expect a kind reception, yet 
he hardly thought his life, he says, worth begging; 
since what was given by a master might always 
be taken away at pleasure. Cicero was now in 
his sixty-first year, and the want of ease and 
uiet at home was no longer tolerable. In ed- 
ition to his divorce he was visited soon after by 
a new calamity in the death of his beloved 
daughter Tullia, who died in child-bed soon after 
her divorce from her third husband. Ilis affliction 
for her death was so great, that he removed to Atti- 
cus’s house, to shun company, and lived for some 
time chiefly in his library. Finding, however, 
his residence here too public, he retired to Asturia, 
near Antium ; a little island on the Latin shore, 
covered with woods and groves. In this retreat 
he drew up the gravest of those philosophical 
pieces which are still extant in his works. 

Upon the death of Ca?sar, Octavius his heir 
came to Cicero, with the strongest professions of 
being governed entirely by bis direction. The 
orator was still prosecuting his studies with his 
usual application; and, besides some philosophi- 
cal pieces, now finished his hook De Officiis, 
on the duties of man, for the use of his son ; a 
work admired by all succeeding ages as the most 
perfect system of heathen morality. Cicero un- 
willingly renewed his attention to public affairs; 
and all the vigor of the last measures of the re- 
public was entirely owing to his counsels. This 
appears from the memorable philippics which 
from time to time he published against Antony. 
But all was in vain ; lor, though Antony's army 
was entirely defeated at the siege of Modena, yet 
the death of the consuls Pansa and Hirtius in that 
action, gave the fatal blow to Cicero’s plans, and 
was the immediate cause of the rum of the com- 
monwealth. Octavius, having brought over the 
senate, marched towards Gaul to meet Antony 
and Lepidus, who had already passed the Alps, 
in order to have a personal interview with him. 
They met in a small island formed by the Rhine, 
about two miles from Bononia, and spent three 
days in adjusting their plans, and the proscrip- 
tion of their enemies. Cicero was at his Tusculan 
villa, when he first received the news of himself 
being included in the proscription, upon which 
he set forward to the sea side and embarked ; 
but, the wind being adverse, he was obliged to 
land after he had sailed about two leagues, and 
spent a night on shore. Importuned by his ser- 
vants, he went on board a second time, but was 
again obliged to land, and went imprudent to 
a country seat of hi.s, a mile from the coast. They 
had scarcely departed from this place in the 


morning, when the assassins, sent byAnlonv 
arrived ; and, perceiving him to be fled, pursued 
and overtook him in a wood near tlie shore 
Their leader was one Popilius Lenas, a villain 
whose life Cicero had formerly defended and 
saved. As soon as the soldiers appeared, iljg 
servants prepared to defend their master’s life at 
the hazard of their own ; but Cicero commanded 
them to set him down from his litter and make 
no resistance. Ilis head and hands were now 
barbarously cut off and carried to their cruel em- 
ployer, Antony, who is said to have received 
them with joy, to have rewarded the murderer 
with a large sum of money, and ordered the head 
to be fixed upon the rostra between the two hands. 
Cicero’s death happened on Dec. the 7tli, in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age, about ten days from 
the settlement of the first triumvirate ; and with 
him expired the short empire of eloquence among 
the Romans. 1 le is thus characterised by Dr. Blair : 
‘ In all his orations his art is conspicuous. He 
begins commonly with a regular exordium ; and 
with much address prepossesses the bearers, and 
studies to gain their affections. Ilis method is. 
clear, and his arguments are arranged with exact 
propriety. In a superior clearness of method, lie 
has an advantage over Demosthenes. Every ihins^ 
appears in its proper place. He never tries to 
move till he has attempted to convince ;' and in 
moving, particularly the softer passions, he is 
highly successful. No one ever knew the force 
of words better than Cicero. He rolls them along 
with the greatest beauty and rnagnirtcence ; and 
in the structure of his sentences is eminentlv cn- 
rious and exact. He is always full and flowing, 
never abrupt. He amplifies every thing; yet, 
though his manner is generally diffuse, it is oftwi 
happily varied and accommodated to the siibjcci. 
When an important public object roused his 
mind, and demanded indignation and force, he 
departs considerably from that loose and decla- 
matory manner to which he at other times is ad- 
dicted, and becomes very forcible and velienieiit. 
This great orator, however, is rwt 'without his 
defects. In most of his orations there is too 
much art, even carried to a degree of ostentation. 
He seems often desirous of obtaining admiration 
rather than of operating conviction. He is some- 
times, therefore, showy rather than solid, and 
diffuse where he ought to have been urgent. His 
sentences are always round and sonorous. They 
cannot be accused of monotony, since they pos- 
sess variety of cadence ; but from too great a 
fondness for magnificence, he is on some occa- 
sions deficient in strength. Though the services 
which he had performed to his country were very 
considerable, yet he is too ranch his own panegy- 
rist. Ancient manners, which imposed fewer 
restraints on the side of decorum, may in some 
degree excuse, but cannot entirely justify, his vani- 
ty.^ The most celebrated editions of Cicero^s works 
are that of Minutianus, 1498, Milan, 4 voh. fob; 
P.Mariutius, 1541, Venice, IQvols. 8vo. ; U. Ste- 
phens, Paris, 8 vols. 8vo.l543 ; Elzevir, Leyden, 
1642, 10 vols. 8vo. ; Gronovitis, 11 vols. l2mo.; 
and 4 vols. 4to ; Verburgius, Amsterdam, 

2 vols. folio ; Ernest, Leipsic, 8 vols. 8vo., 1774; 
Olivet, Paris, 1740, 9 vols. 4to ; and Oxfonl, 
10 vols. 4to ; Foulis, Glasgow, 1749. 20 vols. 
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. T ftUemande, Paris, 1768, 12 vols. 12mo. iween these arise the stalks, which have very few 
Succory, a genus of the po- . leaves, and those are small and entire; the stalks 
ia xQualis order, and syngcnesia class of are divided in forks upward, and from between 
. natural order, forty-ninlh composu®. lie- them come out the ftowers, which are of a pale 

plants , . Vvliia rrtinr nnd arp cnmanAo/l or^Arto ol.nnnft 


are,^l . C. endivia, or annual succory, with spines which are very sharp. 

broad crenated leaves. This species maybe CIClIORAT’hOUS, od;. from Lat. cicAoriwwi* 

considered both as an annual and biennial plant. Having the qualities of succory. 

If sown early in the spring, or even any time be- Diureticks evacuate the salt scrum ; as all acid 
fore the beginning of June, the plants very com- diureticks, and the testaceous and bitter cichoraceow 
monly fly up to seed the same summer, and plants. Fioyer. 

perish in autumn. If sown in June and July, CICIP-PEASE, n. s. cicer. A plant, 
they acquire perfection in autumn, continue till CICINDELA, the sparkler, in zoology, a 
the next spring, then shoot up stalks lor flowers genus of insects belonging to the order of cole- 
and seed, and soon after perish, 1 he inner leaves optera. The antennre are setaceous; the jaws 
are the useful parts. These when blanched are prominent, and furnished with teeth : the eyes 
white to render them crisp and tender, and re- ^re a little prominent ; and the brea.st is roundish 
duce them from their natural strong taste to an and marginated. There are sixty species. They 
agreeably bitter one, are then fit for use. They are in general very beautiful, and merit the atteii- 
are valued chiefly as ingredients in autumn and of the curious in their microscopic obser- 

winter sallads, and for some culinary uses. In yations ; some are minute, though not inferior in 
November or December, when hard weather is ap- splendor, therefore best suited for the amuse- 
proaching, let a piece of light ground, that lies ment. Tlie larvae of all this genus live under 
warm, be trenched up in on#* or more sharp ridges ground ; and are, as well as the perfect insects, 
two or three feet wide at bottom, and nearly as ^erce in their nature, attacking and destroying 
much in height, sideways to the sun, making the all they can overcome. C. carapestris, the field 
sides as steep as possible, that the wet may run sparkler, is one of the most beautiful of the 
quickly oflT ; then,iri a dry day, take up a quantity of genus. The upper part of its body is of a fine 
the full-grown plants, with the roots entire, and di- green colour, rough, and rather bluish. The 
vesting them of damaged leaves, gather each plant underside, the legs and antennee, are of a sho 
close in your hand, placing them horizontally in color, gold and red, of a copperish cast. The 
tlie sunny side of the ridge oi earth almost to their eyes are very prominent, and give the head a 
tops, and about six or eight inches each way distant, broad appearance. The thorax is angular, and 
In severe frost it will be proper to bestow some narrower than the head : which constitutes the 
covering on the plants. The qualities of the en- character of the cicindelae._ It is rough, and of a 
Jive arc nearly of the same kind with those of green color tinged with gold, as well as the head, 
the wild succory. The seeds are ranked among The elytra arc delicately and irregularly dotted, 
the four lesser cold ones. 2. C. inlybus, wild Kach of them has six white spots, viz. one on the 
succory, grows naturally by the sides of roads, top of the clytrum, at its outward angle ; three 
and in shady lanes, in many places of Britain, more along the outward edge, of which the mid- 
Jt sends out long leaves from the roots, from be- dlemost forms a kind of lunula; a fifth on the 
tween which the stalks arise, growing to the middle of the elytra, opposite the lunula ; and 
height of three or four feet, and branching out that one is broader, and tolerably round ; and a 
into smaller ones. The flowers come out from sixth at the extremity of the elytra. There is 
the sides of the stalks, and are of a fine blue co- also sometimes seen a black spot on the middle 
lor. They are succeeded by oblong seeds covered, of each elytrum, opposite to the second white 
enclosed in a down. The roots and leaves are ^pot. The upper lip is also white, as is the 
articles of the Materia Medica. The former have upper side ot the jaws, which are very pro- 
a moderately bitter taste ; with some degree of minent and sharp. ITiis insect runs witli great 
roughness; the leaves are somewhat less bitter ; swiftness, and flies easily. It is found in dry 
and the darker colored and more deeply jagged sandy places, especially in the beginning of 
they are, the bitterer is their taste. Wild sue- spring. In the .same place its larva is met w’ith, 
cory is an useful detergent, aperient, and atte- which resembles a long, soft, whitish worm, 
nuating medicine, acting without much irritation, armed with six legs, and a brown scaly head, 
tending rather to cool than to heat the body ; and. It makes a perpendicular round hole in the 
at the same time, corroborating the tone of the ground, and keeps its head at the entrance of 
intestines. All the parts (of the plant, when the hole to catch the insects that fall into it ; a 
wounded, yield a milky saponaceous juice. This spot of ground is sometimes entirely perforated 
’'>'fhen taken in large quantities, so as to keep up in this manner. 

a gentle diarrhoea, and continued for somr weeks, CICISBEO, an Italian term, which signifies 
has been found to produce excellent eflects in a whisperer; and has been bestowed in Italy on 
scorbutic and other chronical disorders. 3. C. lovers in general, but chiefly on those vyho at- 
spinosum, with a prickly forked stalk, grows na- tend on married ladies. This custom, originally 
tarally on the sea-coasts in Sicily, and the islands Italian, is by no means confined to Italy, having 
of the Archipelago. It sends out from the root gained ground not only in the effeminate conn- 
many long leaves which are indented on their tries of Europe, hut among the hardy Austrians, 
ooges, and spread flat on the ground ; from be- and even among the Spaniards. 
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CICONES, an ancient people of Tlirace near 
the Hebrus. Ulysses at his return from Troy 
conquered them, and plundered their chief city 
Ismarus. They tore to pieces Orpheus for his 
obscene iudul^jencies. 

Cl'CURATE, V. a. ) Lat. cicuro. To tame, 

Cicura'tion, n. s. S to reclaim from wildness; 
llie act of taming and rendering tractable the 
wild and the ferocious. 

Poisons may yet retain some portion of their na- 
tures ; y(?t arc so refracted, cicurated, and subdued, as 
not to make good their destructive malignities. 

Jiroiptif’s Vulgar Krn.wt. 

This holds not only in doinestick and inunsueto 
birds, for then it might he the eflect of cicuration or 
institution ; but in the wild. Huy on the Creation. 

CICUTA, in antiquity, properly signifies an 
hollow intercepted between two knots, of the 
stalks or reeds of which tlte uneient shepherds 
used to make their pipes. Cictita is also used, 
chi(.*fly among the ancients, for the juice ex- 
pressed from the water hemlock, the common 
poison wherewith the state erirninals at Athens 
were put to death. Some say, that this poison- 
ous draught was an insj)issated juice compounded 
of the juice of cicuta and some other corrosive 
herbs. Socrates drank tlie cicuta. Plato, in his 
dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul, observes, 
tliat ’■ the executioner advised Socrates not to 
talk, for fear of causing the cicuta to operate 
too slowly.’ AJ. Petit, in his Observationes 
JMisccllanea’, remarks, that this w'arning was not 
given by the executioner out of humanity, hut 
to save tlie cicuta : for he was only allowed so 
much poison ])er annum, which, if he exceeded, 
he was to furnish at his own expense. This con- 
struction is confirmed l)y a Y>assage in Plutarch ; 
the executioner who adtninistered the cicuta to 
Phocion, not having enough, IMioeioti gave him 
money to buy more ; observing by the way, 

‘ that it was odd enough, that at Athens a man 
must pay for everything, even for his own 
death.’ 

Cicuta, in botany, water hernlocV, a genus of 
the order digynia, and pentandria class of plants; 
natural order forty-fifth, umbellata-. Fruit sub- 
ovate grooved, florets uniform. There are three 
spe/cies; viz. 1. C. hulhifera. 2. C. inaculala : 
and 3. C. virosa. This last species is the otdy 
one remarkable, and tljat from tlie poisonous 
rpialities of its roots, wliieh have been often 
known to destroy children who ate them for 
parsnips. 

Cl I) (Roderigo I'lias le), a Castilian officer 
who was very successful against the Aloors, under 
Ferdinand II. king of Castile; but whose name 
would hardly have been rememherefl, if Corneille 
had not made his passion for ('himene the sub- 
ject of an admired tragerly, founded on a sim- 
ple but affecting incident. I.e Chd is desperately 
in love with Chimenc, deughter of the Count de 
Gomes ; but he is at variance with the count ; 
and being challenged by him Icills him in a duel. 
The conflict between love and 1 onor in the breast 
of Chirnene, who at length pardons and marries 
the Cid, forms the beauty of the piece, lie died 
ir. 1089. 

CIDARIS, in antiquity, the mitre used by the 
Jewish high priests. The Rabbins say, that the 


bonnet used by the priests in general was made 
of a piece of linen cloth, sixteen yar^s long 
which covered their heads like a helrtiet or 
ban: and they allow no other difference between 
the high priest’s bonnet and that of other priests 
tlian that the one is flatter, and’ more in the form 
of a turban ; whereas that worn by ordinary 
priests rose something more in a point. 

CPDFUl, 71. s. Fr. cidre ; Ital. sirfro . 

Ci'derist, 71. s. >T.at. sicera; imcepa, 

Ci'derki.n, n. .s. JThe Latin sicera was a ge- 
neral name for liquor made of grain, or any fruit 
except the grape ; but this sense of the word 
cyder is now wholly obsolete. It designates 
liquor made of the juice of fruits pressed. The 
precise sense is the juice of apjiles expressed 
and fermented. Ciderist is a maker of cider- 
and ciderkin, a gross and inferior liquor made of 
the apples after the cider is pressed out. 

We had also drink, wholesome and good wine of 
the grapi!, a kind of cider made of a fruit of that couo. 
try ; a wonderful pleasing and refreshing drink. 

Jiacim. 

To the utmost hounds cf this 

Wide universe, Silurian cider born. 

Shall please all tastes, and triumph o or the vine. 

Philips. 

A low word used for the liquor made of the murk 
or gross matter of apj)lt's, after the cider is 
out, and a convenient <pianlily of boiled war.f’‘r adtlei', 
to it; the wdiolc infusing for about forty-oiglit hours. 

Jd. World of W^rds. 

Ciderkin is made for common drinking, and 
plies the, place of small beer. Mortimer. 

Wlien the cidcrists have taken care f(tr tlie lira 
fruit, and ordered them after the best manner they 
could, yet batli their cider generally proviul jialc, 
sharp, and ill-tasted. Id. 

Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl. 

Let eyiUr new wasli sorrow from thy soul. Oug. 

Cider. Son Cydeii. 

CIELTN(L ii- s. Sec (.’eilinc. 

C’l KNIT’ l-'.GA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class nionadelpliia, ortler dodocandria ; cm. 
double ; the outer of twelve setaceous leaves ; 
petals five; style filiform ; stigma clavale : cac. 
thrcc-celled, three-seeded. One species onl) ; 
a native of Senegal. 

CTERGK, n. s. Fr. A candle carried in jto- 
cc.ssions. 

CIEUX, a town of France, in the clepariuient 
of Upper Vienne, ami chief place of a canton, 
in the district of Bellac, containing about 2000 
iiiha'uitants. It is thirteen miles north-west of 
Limoges. 

ClGNANl (Charles), an Italian painter, bom 
at Bologna in i028 ; and the disciple of Albani. 
lie was much esteemed by pope Clement XI, 
who nominated him prince of the Academy of 
Bologna, and loaded him with favors, lie died 
at Forli in 1719. The cupola of Madona del 
Foccaal Forli, in which he represented Paradise, 
is his principal work. Ilis finest pictures are at 
Romo, Bologna, and Forli. 

CIXIARY, adj. Lat. cilium. Belonging to 
the eyelids. 

The ciliary processes, or rather the ligaments, 
served in the inside of the sclerotiek tunicles of • 
eye, do serve instead of a muscle, by the contraction, 
to alter the figure of the eye. Creatum. 
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CILIATED Leaf, among bolanical writers, 
BUTtounded witVv paiaWel filaments, some- 
iwhat like tbe bairs of tbe eye-lids. 

CILICIA, an ancient kingdom of Asia, lying 
between 36® and 40® N. lat., bounded on the 
east by Mount Amanus, which separates it from 
Syria; on the west by Painphylia; on the north 
by Isauria, Cappadocia, and Armenia Minor ; 
and by the Mediterranean Sea on the south. It 
was so surrounded by steep and craggy moun- 
tains, particularly the Taurus and Amanus, as 
to be easily defended by a handful of resolute 
men against a numerous army. The three nar- 
row passes leading into it, were called Pyhe 
(’iliciae, or the gates of Cilicia, viz. the Pass of 
Mount Taurus on the side of 
Pass of Mount Amanus ; and 
Its principal rivers were the 
Pyramus. According to Josephus, Cilicia was 
first peopled by Tarshish the son of Javan, and 
his descendants, whence the whole country was 
named Tarsus. The ancient inhabitants were in 
process of lime driven out by a colony of Pha*- 
nicians, who, under Cilix, first settled in the 
island of Cyprus, and from thence passed into 
the country which, from their leader, they called 
Cilicia. Afterwards, several other colonies from 
different nations settled in this kingdom, particu- 
larly from Syria and Greece ; whence the (vilicians 
in some places used the Greek tongue, in others 
tl)e Syriac ; but the former greatly corrupted by 
the Persian, the predominant language of the 
country being a dialect of that tongue. We find 
no mention of the kings of Cilicia after their set- 
tlement in that country, till the Ume of Cyrus, 
to whom they voluntarily submitted, continuing 
subject to the Persians till the overthrow of that 
empire ; but governed to the time of Artaxerxes 
Memnon by kings of their own nation. After 
the downfal of the Persian empire, Cilicia be- 
came a province of Macedon ; and, on the death 
of Alexander, fell to the share of Seleucu.s, and 
vontinued under his descendants till it was re- 
duced to a Roman province by Pompey. As a 
proconsular province, it was first governed by 
Appius Claudius Pulcher; and after him by 
Cicero, who reduced several strong holds on 
Mount Amanus, in which some Cilicians had 
fortified themselves, and lield out against his pre- 
decessor. (3n this occasion Cilicia was divided 
into Trachaea and Campestris. 

Cilicia Campesthis, according to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, was one of the most fruitful coun- 
tries of Asia : but the western part was very bar- 
ren, though famous for an excellent breed of 
horses. The air in the inland parts is reckoned 
wholesome ; but that on the sea-coast is danger- 
ous, especially to strangers. This part of Cilicia w m 
•nade a Roman province, and called Cilicia prima. 

Cilicia Thacii^a, was governed by kings 
!'‘j)pointed by the Romans, till the reign of Ves- 
pasian, when, the family of Tracondementus 
being extinct, it was made a province of the em- 
pire, and was divided into Cilicia Secunda, com- 
prehending the coast of Cilicia Trachwa, and 
•Isauria, containing the inland parts. It is now 
^ province of Asiatic Turkey ; and is called Cara- 
®ania, having been the last province of the Cara- 
kingdom which held out against the 
VoL. V. 
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Oliotnan race. It was called Tpaxci>|) aspent 
or stony, from its abounding with stones; and 
tbe whole province is still called by the Turks, 
Tas Wileietb, or The Stony Province. 

Cilicia Terra, in ancient natural history, 
a bituminous substance, impro]>erly called an 
earth, which, by boiling, became tough like bird- 
lime, and was used instead of that substance, to 
cover the stock of the vines for preserving them 
from worms. It probably served in this office in 
a sort of doable capacity, driving away these ani- 
mals by its nauseous smell, and entangling tlicm 
if they chanced to get amongst it. 

CILI'CIGI'S, adj. from Lat. ciliciumj hair- 
cloth. Made of hair. 

A garment of camel's hair, that is, made of some 
texture of that hair ; a coarse garment, a cilicious or 
sackcloth habit, suitable to the austerity of his life. 

Btmvne's Vfdgar Errours. 

CITJCMUM, in Hebrew antiquity, a sort of 
habit made of coarse stuff, formerly in use among 
the Jews in times of mourning and distress. It is 
the same with what the Septuagiiit and Hebrew 
versions call sackcloth. 

(HLLV.Y, or Zilli, an old town and district 
of Germany, in the circle of ].ower Sliiia, on the 
river Saan ; the district extends as far as Petaw, 
containing 1430 square miles, and 175,000 in- 
habitants. It was once an imlejjcndent princi- 
pality, and governed by counts of its own. The 
town is said to have been founded by the Romans, 
but was destroyed ; it was afterwards rebuilt by 
the duke of Moravia, ft has some trade, but does 
not contain above 1000 inhabitants. The Saan be- 
comes navigable here. Cilley lies fifty-eight 
miles south by west of Gratz, and 130 S.S.W. 
of V ienna. 

(HMARUK (Giovanni), a renowned painter, 
born at Florence in 1240, and the first who re- 
vived the art in Italy. He painted, according to 
the custom of those times, in fresco and in dis- 
temper; oil colors not being then discovered. 
He excelled in architecture as well as in painting; 
and w;ls concerned in the building of Saiicta 
Maria del Fior at Florence : during which em- 
ployment he died at the age of sixty. 

GIMAR. See Simak. 

ClMiUU, or CiMBRiANS, an ancient Celtic 
nation, who inhabited the northern parts of Ger- 
many. They are said to have been descended 
from the Asiatic Cimmerians, and to have taken 
the name of Cimbri when they changed their old 
liahitations. When they first became known, 
they inhabited chiefly the peninsula, now called 
Jutland, and by the ancients Cimbrica Chersone- 
sus. About 113 years before Christ, they left their 
peninsula with their wives and children ; and 
joiningthe Tcutones, a neighbouring nation, took 
their journey southward in quest of a better 
country. They first fell upon the lioii, a Gaulish 
nation, situated near the Hercynian forest. Here 
they were repulsed, and obliged to move nearer 
the Roman provinces. The republic being then 
alarmed at the approach of such multitudes of 
barbarians, sent an army against them under the 
consul Papirius Carbo. On the approach of the 
Homan army, tbe Cimbri made proposals of 
peace. The consul pretended to accept these ; but 
having thrown them into a disadvantageous situa- 
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tion, he treacherously attacked their camp. Ilis 
perfidy was rewarded as it deserved ; the Cimbri 
ran to arras, and not only repulsed the Romans, 
but, attacking them in their turn, utterly defeated 
them, and obliged the shattered remains of their 
forces to conceal themselves in the neighbouring 
forests. After this victory the Cimbri entered 
Transalpine Gaul, which they quickly filled with 
slaughter and desohation. Here they continued 
five or six years, when another Roman army, 
under the consul Silamis, ii^archcd against them. 
This general met wiili no better success than his 
predecessor. Ilis army was routed at the first 
onset; in consequence of which, all Narbonne 
Gaul was exposed at once to the ravages of these 
barbarians. 

About A. A.C. 105, the Cimbri began to threa- 
ten the Roman empire itself with destruction. 
The Gauls marched from all parts with a design 
to join them and invade Italy. The Roman army 
was commanded by the proconsul Caepio, and 
the consul Mallius : but as these two commanders 
were at variance, they separated and divided their 
forces. This proved the ruin of the whole army. 
The Cimbri immediately fell upon a strong ile- 
tachment of the consular army commanded by 
M. Aurelius Scaurus, which they cut off to a man, 
and made Scaurus himself prisoner. Mallius 
being greatly intimidated by this defeat, desired 
a reconciliation with Caepio, but was haughtily 
refused. lie moved nearer the consul, however, 
with his army, that the enemy might not be de- 
feated without his having a share in the action. 
The Cimbri by this movement, imagining the 
commanders had made up their quarrel, sent am- 
bassadors to Mallius with proposals of peace. 
As they were obliged to y)ass through Caepio’s 
camp, he ordered them to be brought before him ; 
but, finding they were empowered to treat only 
with Mallius, he could scarcely be restrained from 
putting them to death, ilis troops, however, 
forced him to confer with Mallius about the pro- 
posals sent. The deputies on their return ac- 
quainting their countrymen that the misunder- 
standing between the Roman commanders still 
subsisted, the Cimbri attacked the camp of Caepio, 
and the Gauls that of Mallius. Both were forced, 
and the Romairs slaughtered without mercy. 
Eighty thousand citizens and allies of Home, 
with 40,000 servants and sutlers, perished on 
that fatal day ; in short, of the two Roman armies 
only ten men, with the two generals, escaped to 
carry the news of so dreadful a defeat. The con- 
querors destroyed all the spoil, pursuant to a vow 
they had made. The gold and silver they threw 
into the Rhone, drowned the horses they had 
taken, and put to death all the prisoners. The 
Romans were thrown into the utmost consterna- 
tion on the news of so terrible an overthrow. 
They saw tliemselves threatened with a deluge 
of Cimbri and Gauls, numerous enough to over- 
run the >vhole country. They did not, however, 
despair. A new army was raised with incredible 
expedition ; no citizeu whatever who was fit to 
bear arms being exempted. On this occasion 
also, fencing masters were first introduced into 
the Roman camp ; by which means the soldiers 
were soon rendered in a manner invincible. 
Marius, who was at that time in high reputation 


on account of his victories in Africa, was chosen 
commander, and waited for the Cimbri in Tr^ 
salpine Gaul ; but they had resolved to enter 
Italy by two different ways ; the Cimbri over the 
eastern, and the Teutones and other allies over 
the western Alps. The Roman general therefore 
marched to oppose the latter, and defeated the 
Ainbrones and the Teutones with great slaughter. 
The Cimbri, in the mean time, entered Italy* 
and struck the whole country with terror. Catu- 
lus and Sylla attempted to oppose them ; but 
their soldiers were so intimidated by the terrible 
appearance of these barbarians, that nothing 
could prevent their flying before them. The city 
of Rome was now totally defenceless ; and, had 
the Cimbri only marched forwards, they had un- 
doubtedly become masters of it ; but they waited 
in expectation of being joined by their allies, nut 
having heard of tlieir defeat by Marius, till the 
senate had time to recal him to their defence. 
By their order he joined his army to that of Ca- 
lulus ancl Sylla. The Roman army now con- 
sisted cf 52,300 men. The cavalry of the Cimbri 
were not more than 15,000, but their foot seemed 
innumerable ; for, being drawn up in a square, 
they are said to have covered thirty furlongs. 
The (vimbri attacked the Romans with the ut- 
most fury ; but, being unaccustomed to bear the 
beats of Italy, they began to lose their strength, 
and were easily overcome. But they fiad put it 
out of their power to fly ; for, that they might 
keep their ranks, they are said, like true bar- 
barians, to have tied themselves togetlier wit!i 
cords. The battle was therefore only a most ter- 
rible butchery; 120,000 were killed on the field 
of battle, and 60,000 taken prisoners. The vic- 
torious Romans now marched on the enemy’s 
camp ; where they had a new battle to fight with 
the women, whom they found more fierce than 
even their husbands bad been : but the greater 
part hanged themselves on the neighbouriiig 
trees. The country of the Cimbri, which, after 
this terrible catastrophe, was left a mere desert, 
was again pcopltfd by the Scythians. 

CIMBRICA Chersonesus. SeeCiiEiisoNE- 

BUS. 

CIMBRISIIAM, a decayed sca-port of Swe- 
den, on the Baltic, in the province of Schonen, 
Gothland. Erom this place, and the adjacent 
courtry, the ancient Cimbri emigrated. It is 
twenty-four mile.s south of Christianstadt. 

CIME'LIARCH, n. s. from 
The chief keeper of plate, vestments, and tlangs 
of value, belonging to a church ; a clmrch- 
warden. 

CTMETRIl, n. s. Span, and Port, cimitim 
from Turk, chimeteir. A sort of sword used hy 
the Turks, short, heavy, and recurvated, or bent 
backward. This word is sometimes erroneously 
spelt scimitar, and scymitcr ; as in the following 
examples. 

By this admitar. 

That view the sophy aud a Persian prince. 

That won three fields of sultan Solyman. 

' ' ShaJapem 

Our armours now may rust, our idle 

Hang by our sides for ornament, not use. Pry 

CIMKX, the bug, in zoology, a genus of in- 
sects belonging to the order of hemiptera, t 
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atram is . inflected. The antennre are longer 
[Jan the thorax. The wings are folded together 
‘ nowise * the upper ones are coriaceous from 
7cir has® towards their middle. The back is 
Hat • the thoi ax maTginatcd . The feel ate formed 
for ninning. This genus is divided into dif- 
ferent sub-divisions, as follows; 1. Those 
without wings. 2. Those in which the es- 
cutcheon is extended so far as to cover the ah- 
liomen and the wings. 3. The coleoptrati, 
v^hose elytra are wholly coriaceous. 4. Those 
wliose elytra are membranaceous ; these are very 
much depressed, like a leaf. 5. In which the 
thorax is armed on each side with a spine. 

Those which are of an oval form, without 
spines on the thorax. 7. In which the antennse 
become setaceous towards their point. 8. Those 
of an oblong form. 9. Those whose anteiinee 
:ire setaceous, and as long as the body. 10. 
Those which have their thighs armed with 
spines. 11. Those whose bodies are long and 
narrow. Liimoeus enumerates no fewer than 
121 species, to which several have been added 
l)y other naturalists. The larvre of bugs only 
differ from the perfect insect i)y the want of 
wings; they run over plants; grow and change 
(0 chrysalids, without appearing to undergo any 
material difference. They have only rudiments 
of wings, which the last transformation nnfolds, 
;ind the insect is then perfect. In the first two 
stages they are unable to propagate their species. 
In their perfect state, the female, fecundated, 
lays a great number of eggs, which are often 
hmiid upon plants, placed one by the side of 
another; many of which, viewed through a 
dass, present singular varieties of configuration. 
Sotim ari* crowned with a row of small hairs, 
others have a circular fillet ; and most have a 
piece which forms a cap ; this piece the larva; 
])uslies ofi* when it forces open the egg. lle- 
hased from their prison, they overspread the 
plant on wliich they feed, extracting by the help 
oi ihe rostrum the juices appropriated for their 
nourishment ; even in this slate the larva; are 
voracious in an eminent degree, and spare nci- 
'her sex nor species they can conquer. In their 
perteet state they glut themselves with tlic blood 
of animals : they destroy caterpillars and flics ; 
and even the coleopterous tribe, whose ha nl ness 
of elytra one would imagine was proof agiiinst 
leir attacks, have fallen an easy pr{;y to the 
iarp piercing nature of the rostrum of the bug, 
nd the nneautious naturalist may experience a 
;eliiig proof of the severity of its nature. 

1. C. lectularius, the house bug, is particularly 
cceptahle to the palate of spiders in general, and 
s even sought after by wood bugs ; which is not 
ndeed surprising, when the general voracity oi 
ms genus is considered. The methods of ex- 
•f^lling house bugs are various. See Bug, and 
-Jmicifuoa. 

2. C. paradoxus is a very peculiar .species, d ‘s- 
nvored by Dr. Sparrman at the Cape. He ob- 
‘■'^ved it as he sought for shelter at noon among 

tranches of a shrub. ‘ Though the air,' he 
‘ was extremely still and calm, so as hardly 
n nave shaken an aspen leaf, yet 1 thought I 

a little withered, pale, crumpled leaf, eaten 
^ U were with caterpillars, fluttering from the 
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tree. This appeared to me so very extraordinary, 
that I thought it worth my while suddenly to 
quit my verdant bower in order to contemplate 
it ; and I could scarcely believe ray eyes, when 
1 saw a live insect, in shape and color resemb- 
ling the fragment of a withered leaf, with the 
edges turned up and eaten away, as it were by 
caterpillars, and at the same time all over beset 
with prickles. Nature by this poculiar form hai 
certainly extremely well defended and concealed, 
as it were in a mask, this insect from birds and 
its other diminutive foes; in all prohahility, 
with a view to preserve it, and employ it for 
some important office in tlie system of lier eco- 
nomy; a system with which we are too little 
acijuaintcd, in general loo little investigate, and, 
in every part of it, can never .sufficiently admire, 
with that respect and veneration which we owe 
to the great author of nature and ruler of the 
universe.’ 

CIMlCilTJGA, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria order, and di«>cia class of plants. 
Male c.vL. almost penlajdiyllous : coR. none; 
stamina, twenty in number. Temalc cal. al- 
most pentaphyllous : cor. none; the stamina 
twenty and barren ; . cap. from four to seven, 
polyspennous : species, one only. Viz. C. 
foetida, bearing a thyrsis of yellow male 
flowers with a red villous seed, the seed vessel 
in form of a horn. This whole plant so re- 
sembles the actea racemosa, that it is difficult to 
ilistinguish them when not in flower; but in the 
fructification it greatly differs from it, the cimi- 
cifuga liaving four pistils, the actea but one. 
Jacquiii says, that it is a native of the Carpathian 
mountains. It has obtained the name of cimi- 
cifuga, or bngbane, both in Siberia and Tartary, 
from its property of driving away those insects; 
and the botanists of those parts of Eurojie, 
which are infested by them, have long desired 
to naturalise it in their several countries! Gme- 
lin mentions, that in Siberia the natives also use 
it as an evacuant in dropsy; and that its effects 
tire violently emetic and drastic. 

CJMMKRll, an ancient people near the Pa- 
ins M-.iolis. They invaded Asia IMinor, 1284 
years before (.’hrist, and seized on the kingdom 
of Cyaxares. After they had been masters of 
the country for twenty-eight years, they were 
driven back by Alyattes king of Lydia. 

CiMMKRTi, another ancient nation, on the 
western coast of Italy. The country which they 
inhabited was supposed to be so gloomy, that, 
to express a great obscurity, the expression of 
(’iimuerian darkness has proverbially been used ; 
and Homer, according to Plutarch, drew his 
images of hell and Pluto from tiie gloomy and 
dismal country where they dwelt. See Cimmi:- 

llIUM. 

CUMMER HIM, in ancient geography, a 
town at the mouth of the Palus Mirotis; from 
which the Bosphorus Cimmerius is named ; that 
strait which joins the Euxine and the Palus 
Mjpotis. And here stood the Promontori um 
Cimmeriuin ; and hence probably the modern 
appellation Grim. 

Also a place near liai®, in Campania, where 
formerly stood the cave of the sibyl. The people 
livcni in subterraneous habitations, from which 
2 / 2 
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tliey issued in the night to commit robberies and 
other acts of violence, and thus never saw the 
light of the sun. To give a natural account of 
this iable, Festus says, there was a valley sur- 
rounded by a pretty high-ridge, which precluded 
the mofning and evening sun. 

CIMOLA, or Cimoma Terra, in natural 
history, Fullers’ earth. See Clay and Fullers’ 
Earth. 

CiMOLiA Alba, the officinal name of the 
earth of which we now make tobacco-pipes. Its 
distinguishing characters are, that it is a dense, 
compact, heavy earth, of a dull white color, and 
very close texture ; it will not easily break be- 
tween the fingers, and slightly stains the skin in 
handling. It adheres firmly to the tongue; 
melts very slowly in the mouth, and is not rea- 
dily diffusible in water. It is found in many 
places. That of the Isle of Wight is much es- 
teemed for its color. Great plenty of it is found 
near Poole in Dorsetshire, ami near Wednes- 
bury in Staffordshire. 

CiMOLiA Nigra, is of a dark lead color, 
hard, dry, and heavy ; of a smooth compact 
texture, and not viscid; it does not color the 
hands ; crumbles when ^ry ; adheres to the 
tongue; diffuses slowly in water; and is not 
acted upon by acids. It burns perfectly white, 
and acquires a considerable hardness. The 
chief pits for this clay are near Northampton, 
where it is used in the manufacture of tobacco- 
pipes. It is also mixed with the critche clay of 
Derbyshire, in the proportion of one part to 
three, in the manufacture of the hard reddish 
brown ware. 

CiMOLiA Terra, in natural history, a name 
by which the ancients expressed a very valuable 
medicinal earth ; but which latter ages have 
confounded with tobacco-pipe day and Fullers’ 
earth. The cimolia terra of the ancients was 
found in several of the islands of the Archipe- 
lago; particularly in the islands of Cimoliis 
whence it has its name. It was used with 
great success in the erysi])elas, inflammations, 
'and the like, being applied by way of cataplasm 
to the part. They also used it, as we do Fullers’ 
earth, tor the cleansing of clothes. This earth 
of the ancients, though so long disregarded, and 
by many supposed to be lost, is yet very plenti- 
ful in Argentiere, Siphanto, and many of those 
islands. It is a marl of a lax and crumbly tex- 
ture, and a pure bright white color, very soft to 
the touch. It adheres firmly to the tongue ; 
and, if thrown into water, raises a little hissing 
and ebullition, and moulders to a fine powder. 
It makes a considerable effervescence with acids; 
and suffers no change of color in the fire. These 
are the character.s of what the ancients called 
simply terra cimolia: but besides this, they had, 
from tlie same place, another earth which they 
called by the same gener.il name, but distin- 
guished as follows ; 

Cimolia Terra Purpurescens, the purple 
cimolia. This they describe to be fattish, cold 
to the touch, of a mixed purple color, and nearly 
as hard as a stone. And this was evidently the 
substance we call steatites, or the soap rock ; 
common in Cornwall, and also iu the island of 
Argentiere. 


CIMOLUS, in ancient geography, one of the 
Cyclades, now called Argentiere. See Argen- 
tiere. 

CIMON, a celebrated Athenian 'leneral, the 
son of Miltiades and Hegesipyle. He was fa- 
mous for his debaucheries in his youth, and the 
reformation of his morals when arrived to years 
of discretion. He behaved with great courage 
at the battle of Salamis, and rendered himself 
popular by his munificence and valor. He de- 
feated the Persian fleet, took 200 ships, and to- 
tally routed their land army, the very same day, 
A. U. C. 284. In his public character he had be- 
haved with iinirnpeached honesty, and as a 
private citizen he dedicated his wealth to the 
most excellent purposes. He demolished the 
enclosures about his grounds and gardens, per- 
mitting every one to enter and take what fruits 
they pleased ; he kept an open table, wliere 
both rich and poor were plentifully entertained. 
He did not, how'ever, concur with every mea- 
sure of the commonality; and therefore the 
popular party determined to put him to deatli. 
The crime laid to his charge was, that by pre- 
sents from the Macedonians he was prevailed 
upon to let slip a manifest opportunity of en- 
larging his conquests, after taking from the Per- 
sians the gold mines of Thrace ; but Pericles, 
though appointed to accuse him, spoke in such 
a manner, that it plainly appeared that he did 
not think him guilty ; in consequence of which 
Cirnoii was only banished by the ostracism. He 
was afterwards recalled from his exile ; and at his 
return he adjusted the dispute between l,acedc- 
mou and his countrymen; after which he totally 
ruined the Persian fleet, A. U. C. 304. lie 
died as he was besieging the town of Citium in 
Cyprus. Ho may be called the last of llio 
Greeks whose spirit and boldness defeated the 
armies of the barbarians. He was such an in- 
veterate enemy to the Persian power, that In' 
formed a plan of totally destroying it ; and in 
his wars he had so reduced the Persians, that 
they promised in a treaty, not to pass the Cheli- 
donian islands with their fleet, or to approach 
within a day’s journey of the Grecian seas. See 
Attica. 

CINALOA, or Cinollo, a province of Mex- 
ico, in the southern part of the intendancy of So- 
nora. It is about 300 miles in length from south- 
east to north-west, and about 120 broad. It is 
bounded on the east by lofty mountains, on the 
west by the gulf of California, and to the nortli by 
a desert native country. Humboldt says it con- 
tains five towns, ninety-two villages, thirty na- 
rishes, fourteen farms, and 450 cottages. It l>as 
an extremely hot summer, and very cold De- 
cember and January ; but it seldom rains here. 

CINCHONA, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
nogynia onler, belonging to the pentandria class 
of plants : con. funnel-shaped, with a woolly sum- 
mit; cap. inferior; bilocular, with a parallel 
partition. Species twelve, the chief are. 

1 . C. coryinbifera, corymb-bearing cinchona, oj 
white Peruvian bark, with oblong lanceolate 
leaves and axillary corymbs. This species par- 
ticularly abounds in the hilly parts of Quito, 
growing promiscuously in the forests, and is 
spontaneously propagated from its seeds. 
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2. C. Jamaicensis is a native of the West 
India islands, particularly of Jamaica. In 
Jamaica it is called the sea-side beech, and 
grows from twenty to forty feet high. The 
while, furrowed, thick outer bark is not used ; 
the dark brown inner bark has the common flavor, 
with a mixed taste, at first the horse radish and 
ginger, becoming at last bitter and astringent. 

It seems to give out more extractive matter than 
the cinchona officinalis. Some of it was im- 
ported from St. Lucia, in consequence of its 
having been used with advantage in the army 
and navy during the last war; and it has lately 
been treated of at considerable length by Dr. 
Kentish, under the title of St. Lucia’s bark. 
When fresh it is a considerable emetic and ca- 
thartic, properties which it is said to lose by drying. 

C. officinblis, or colored Peruvian bark, with 
elliptic leaves, downy underneath, and the leaves 
of the corolla woolly. Both the corymbifera 
and officinalis are natives of Peru, where they 
attain the height of from fifteen to twenty feet. 
They are both found in the province of Santa Pe. 
The bark has an odor, to some people not unplea- 
sant, and very perceptible in the distilled water, in 
which floating globules, like essential oil, have 
been observed. Its taste is bitter and astrin- 
gent, accompanied with a degree of pungency, 
and leaving a considerably^ lasting impression on 
the tongue. According to some, the Peruvians 
learned the use of the bark by observing certain 
animals affected with intermittents instinctively 
led to it; while others say, that a Peruvian 
having an ague, was cured by happening to 
drink of a pool, which, from some trees having 
fallen into it, tasted of cinchona; and its use 
in gangrene is said to have originated from its 
curing one in an aguish patient. About 1G40 
the lady of the Spanish viceroy, the Comitissa 
del Cinchon, was cured by the bark, which has 
there been called cortex, or pulvis Cornitissae cin- 
chona. The medicinal properties of this drug 
are very considerable. It cures intermittent, 
remittent, nervous, and putrid fevers, putrid 
sore throats, scarlatina, and dysentery ; stops ex- 
cessive discharges, and is in general use as a 
tonic and stomachic ; it is also of infinite ser- 
vice in local affections, as gangrene, scrofula, 
ill conditioned ulcers, rickets, scurvy, &c. ami 
in most diseases where there is no inffanirnatory 
diathesis. The officinal preparations of this 
bark are the powder, the extract, the tincture, 
and the decoction. 

CINCINNATI, a flourishing post town ot the 
United States, in the north-western territory, 
and the present seat, says Mr. Scott, in his 
United Stales Gazetteer for 1795, of the Ame- 
rican government. It is seated on the north 
side of the Ohio, opposite to the mouth ot Lick- 
ing river, and contained, at that period, about 
200 houses. It has a fort, named Port Washing- 
ton, which is the grand magazine of stores for 
the western army, and is large enoup’^ to con- 
tain 300 men. Cincinnati is seventy miles north 
of George-town, eighty-two north by east of 
Frankfort, and 769 west by south of Philadel- 
phia; from which it lies in Ion. 9. 44. W., lat. 
39. 7. N. 

Cincinnati, a society which was established 
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in the United States of North America, soon after 
the peace of 1783, consisting of those generals and 
officers of the army and navy who had fought and 
triumphed together in the war of independence. The 
institution was intended to perpetuate the memory 
of the revolution, the friendship of the officers, 
and the union of the States ; and also to raise a 
fund for the relief of the widows and orphans of 
those officers who had fallen during the war. It 
was subdivided into state societies, which were to 
meet on the 4th of July, and, with other business, 
depute a number of their members to convene 
annually in general meetings. Each member was 
to subscribe one month’s pay to the general trea- 
sury, and the fund was to be augmented by pri- 
vate donations. The interest only of the money 
thus raised was to be expended in acts of charity. 
The members were lo be distinguished by wear- 
ing a medal, emblematical of the design of the 
society. The device, a bald eagle t)f gold, was 
susponde<l by a deep blue riband edged with 
wliite, descriptive of the union of America and 
Prance. The ctnblems borne on the breast of the 
eagle were : the principal figure, Cincinnatus, 
and three senators presenting him with a sword 
and other military ensigns : on a field in the back 
ground his wife standing at the door of the cot- 
tage, and near it a plough and other implements 
of husbandry ; round the whole, * Omnia reliquit 
servare rempublicarn.’ On the reverse, the sun 
rising, a city with open gates, and vessels enter- 
ing the port ; fame crowning Cincinnatus with a 
wreath, inscribed ‘ virtutis preinium below, 
hands joining, supporting a heart, with a motto 
‘ csto perpetua;’ round the whole, ‘ Societas 
Cincinnatoruin, instituta, A. 1). 1783.' The honors 
and aflvantages of this society were to be heredi- 
tary in the line of the eldest male heirs, ami in 
default of male issue, in that of the collateral 
male heirs. Honorary meiiibers were to be ad- 
mitted, but without the hereditary advantages of 
the society, and provided their number should 
never exceed the ratio of one to four of the offi- 
cers or their descendants. 

(icncral Washington subscribed himself in 
October 1783 president of the order. But con- 
siderable jealousy was excited against it among 
the stricter republicans of the union. The stales of 
Ueiiiisylvania, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, 
publicly expressed their disapprobation of it; 
and the private correspondence of Dr. Pranklin, 
lutclv publLshed, contains one of his most acute 
and characteristic letters on the subject. ‘ Honor 
worthily obtained,’ says he, ‘ is in its nature a 
personal thing, and incommunicable to any but 
those who had some share in obtaining it. Thus 
among the Chinese, the most ancient, and from 
long experience the wisest of nations, honor does 
not descend but ascends. If a man from his 
learning, his wisdom, or his valor, is promoted 
by the emperor to the rank of mandarin, his pa- 
rents are immediately entitled to all the same 
ceremonies of respect from the people, that are 
established as due to the mandarin himself; on 
the supposition that it must have been owing to 
the education, instmetion, and good example, 
afforded him by his parents, that he was rendered 
capable of serving the public. This ascending 
honor is therefore useful to the state, as it encou- 
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rages parents to give their children a gooa and 
virtuous education. But tlie descending honor, 
to a posterity who could have no sliare in obtiiin- 
ing it, is not only groundless* and absurd, but 
often hurtful to that posterity, since it is apt to 
make them proud, disdaining to be employed in 
usefnl arts, and thence falling into poverty, and 
all the meannesses, servility, and wretchedness 
attending it ; which is the present case with much 
of what is called the noblesse of Europe. 

‘ The absurdity of descending honors is not a 
mere matter of philosophical opinion, it is capa- 
ble of inatbcmatical demonstration. A man’s 
son, for instance, is but half of his family, the 
other half belonging to the family of his wife. 
Ilis son, too, marrying into another family. Ids 
share in the grandson is but a fourth; in the great 
grandson, by the same process, it is but an eighth. 
In the next generation a sixteenth ; the next a 
thirty-second ; the next a sixty-fourth ; the next 
an hundred and twenty-eighth ; the next a two 
luindred and fifty-sixth ; and the next a five hun- 
dred and twtdfth ; thus in nine generations, which 
will not require more than :300 years (no very great 
antiquity for a family), our jiresent chevalier of 
(he order of Cincinnatns’s share in the thou ex- 
isting knight, will be but a v512tli part; which, 
allowing tlic ])resent certain fidelity of American 
wives to be insured down through all those nine 
generations, is so small a consideration, that me- 
thinks no reasonable man would hazard for the 
sake of it, the disagreeable consequences of the 
jealousy, envy, and ill-will of his countrymen.’ 
lie afterwards calculated th;it 1022 men and wo- 
men will be contributors to the formation of lliis 
one future knight. 

The Cincinnati, in their first general meeting 
convened at Philadelphia, iMay 3rd, 17H4, new 
modelled the institution in regard to its here- 
ditary character. They annulled the descent 
of its honors, disclaimed all interference witli 
political subjects, and placed their funds under 
the immediate cognizance of tlie several Icgis- 
iaturcs, ihrougli the medium of a charter. Indeed 
they relinquished without hesitation every thing 
in their new constitution, except their personal 
friendships, their general meetings, and their ri- 
bands ; together with the acts of benevolence 
which it was their intention should flow from 
tliem. 

CINCINNATTIS (Titus Qninctius), a Homan 
hero, whose disinterested patiiotisin reflects eter- 
nal honor on liis memory, as well as on his 
country, which he was tlirice tlie means of 
saving. On the first of these occasions, the dis- 
putes between the senate and the people of 
Itome had run to such a height about the Agra- 
rian law, that they were on the point of coming 
to an open rupture, when Cincinnatus, being 
elected dictator, and taken from his plough, by 
his wise counsels and prudent management, 
healed their difterenecs and prevented the worst 
of calamities, a civil war. Some time after 
this, when the consul Minutins, with the whole 
Homan army, were surrounded and in danger 
of being cut off* by the combined armies of the 
zEqui and Volsci, he was called forth a second 
time to he dictator; he conquered the enemies 
of Rome, and refusing alhvcwards, retired again 


to his farm, after he had been dictator only six. 
teen days. The same circumstance occurred 
once more in the eightieth year of his age. Be 
died A. A. C. 376. See Romk, History op. 

CPNCTUllE, n. s. HjoX. cinctura. Something 
worn round the body. An enclosure. ° 

Now happy he, whose cloak and cincture 
Hold out this tempest S^fupeare 

The court and prison being within the cincture of 
one wall. Bacon*s Henry VI 1. 

Columbus found the American so girt 
With feathered cincture, naked else, and wild. 

Milt(m, 

He binds the sacred cincture round his breast. Pope. 
In architecture, a ring or list at the top and 
bottom of the shaft of a column ; separating the 
shaft at one end from the base, at the other from 
the capital. It is suposed to be in imitation of 
the girths or ferrils, anciently used to strengthen 
and preserve tlie primitive wood columns. 
CrNJIER, w.s. I.at. cinis; Ital. ci- 

Ci'nder-wf.ncu, n. $. >«crc ; Fr. cpnrfre; Goth. 
Ci'NDr.u-woMAN, n. s.Jsinder. Hot coal that 
lias ceased to flame; a mass ignited and quenched 
without being reduced to ashes. A trader in 
cinders, or one who collects them for others. A 
cinder-wench is a cindcr-raker. 

I should make very forges of my cheeks. 

That would to cinders bum up modesty. 

Did I but speak thy deeds ! Shakspeare. 

There is in smith’s cinders, by gome iidhesion of 
iron, soinclimes to be found a magnetical operation. 

Jiioicne, 

They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chewed bitter ashes, which the offended ta.sfe 
With spattering noise, rejected : oft they cssayei.. 
Hunger and thirst eonslrainiug ; diugge<l as oft, 
With halefullest disrelish writhed their jaws 
With soot and cindt^s tilled. JUilton. 

So snow on yElna does unmelted lie. 

Whose rolling flames and scattered cinders fly* 

Widhr. 

If from adown the hopeful chops 
Tht^ fat upon a cinder drops, 

To stinking smoke it turns the flame. Swift. 

’Tis und(!r so much nasty rubbish laid. 

To find it out’s the cinder -woman's trade. 

Kssay on Satire. 

She had above five hundred suits of fine clothes, 
and yet went abroad like a cinder-wench. 

Arlmthnot's I list or i/ of John iiw 
In the black form of cinder-wench she came. 

When love, the hour, the place, had banished sham< . 

CINF.RATION, n. s. Irom Tat. cineres. Tlic 
reduction of anything by fire to ashes. A term 
of chemi.stry. 

CINKRITIOUS, adj. Lat. cinericius. Having 
the form or state of ashes. 

The nerves arise from the glands of the cimritiotts 
part of the brain, ami are terminated in all parts 
the body. Ckcync. 

CINK'UUI.ENT, ad), from Lat. riacm. Lull 
of ashes. 

Cl'NGLF!,, n. s. from Liat. cingulum, girth 
for a horse. 

CHSINA (Cains Helviu.s), a poet mlimate with 
Ca?sar. He went to attend the obsequitts ot 
Cae.sar, and, being mistaken by the populace xor 
another Cimia, he was lorn to pieces. 
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CiNNii (Lucius Cornelius), a Roman who 
oppressed the republic with liis cruelties. He 
was banished by Octavius for attempting to make 
the fugitive slaves free. He joined with Marius, 
and with him at the head of the slaves he de- 
feated his enemies, and got himself made consul 
a fourth time. He massacred so many citizens 
at Home, that his name become odious ; and one 
of his officers assassinated him at Ancona, as he 
was preparing war against Sylla. 

CI'NNABAR, n.s. Lat. cinnabaris. Cinnabar 
is native or factitious : the factitious cinnabar is 
called vermilion. See Ciikmistuy. 

Cinnabar is the ore out of which quicksilver is 
drawn, and consists partly of a incrcuriul, and partly 
of a sulphurco-ochrcous matter. 

IVoodiVunVs Met. Fossilf. 

The particles of mercury uniting with the particles 
of sulphur, compose cinnabar. Newton's Optics, 

Cixnauar, Factitious, is a mixture of mer- 
cury and sulphur sublimed, and thus reduced 
into a fine red. The host is of a high color, and 
full of fibres like needles. 

CiNKABAii, Nativk, is ati ore of quicksilver, 
moderately compact, very heavy, and of an ele- 
gant striated red color. Tne cliief use of cinnabar 
is for painting. Altlioiigh this body is composed 
of sulphur, wliich is of a light yellow color, and 
mercury which is white as silver, it is nevertheless 
of an exceedingly strong red color. Lumps of it 
arc of a deep brown red without brilliancy ; but 
when the too great intensity of its color is dimi- 
nished, by bruising and dividing it int(» small 
parts, tlie red of the cinnabar becomes more and 
more exalted, flame colored, and exceedingly 
vivid and brilliant : in this state it is called ver- 
milion. Cinnabar is often employed as an in- 
ternal medicine. lloflman greatly recommeii'ls 
it as a sedative and an t is pas mod ic : and Stahl 
3u:ikes it an ingredient in liis tcnipenint powder. 
Other intellig(‘nt physicians deny tliat cinnabar 
taken internally has any medicinal (quality. Their 
opinion is grounded on the insolubility of this 
suh.stance in any menstruum. This question 
eonceruing its internal utility eannot be decided 
without further experiments; but cinnabar is 
cerlaitdy used with success to procure a mercurial 
fumigation, when that metlioJ of cure is proper 
in venereal diseases. For this purpose it is burnt 
in an open fire on red hot coals, by which the 
mercury is disengaged and forms vapors, which, 
being applied to the body of the diseased person, 
penetrates through the pores of the skin, and 
produce effects similar to those of mercury ad- 
ministered by friction. 

Ci'nnabau oi’ Antimony is made of mer- 
cury, sulphur, and crude, antimony. 

CFNNAMON, w. s. Lat. dnnamomum. The 
fragrant bark of a low tree in the island of dey- 
loa. Its leaves resemble those of the olive, both 
as to substance and color. The fruit resembles 
an acorn or olive, and has neither the .smell nor 
ta.ste of the bark. When boiled in water, it 
yields an oil, which, as it cools and hanlcns, be- 
comes as firm and while as tallow ; the smell of 
which is agreeable in candles. The cinnamon of 
the ancient*! was different from ours. 


Let Araby extol her happy coast. 

Her cinnamon and sweet amomum boast. 

l)ryden*8 FaUet* 

Cinnamon is the bark of two species of lauius. 
The true cinnamon is from the laiirus cirmamo- 
iniim; and the base cinnamon, which is often 
sold for the true, is from the laurus cassia. See 
Laurus. 

Cinnamon, Ci.ovr, is the bark ot a tree grow- 
ing in Brasil, wliich is often substituted for real 
cloves. 

Cinnamon, Wh'itp., or winter’s bark, is the 
bark of a tree frequent in the isle of St. Domingo, 
(Juadaloupe, &c. of a sharp biting taste like 
pepper. Some use it instead of nutmeg : and 
in medicine it is esteemed a stomachic and anti- 
.scorbutic. See Cankli.a. 

Ci'nnamon Water is made by distilling the 
bark, first infused in barley water, in spirit of 
wine, or white wine. 

CINNAMUS, a (Jreek historian, who wrote a 
-History of the Eastern Empire, din ing the reigns 
of John and Manuel Cornneniis, from A.D. 1118 
to 1143. His style is reckoned the best of the 
nodern (ireek authors. He died about 1 183. 

CI'NliUEi, n. s. Fr. A five. It is used in 
games alone; but is often compounded with 
other words. 

Ci'NonE-FoiE, n. s. Fr. cinque fcuillc. A kind 
if five-leaved clover. 

Ci'nqije-i*ace, n. s. Fr. cinque pas. A kind 
of grave dance. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch jig, a 
incasuro, and a cinque-pace. The first suit is hot and 
hasty, like a Scotch jig, and full iis fantastical ; the 
wedding, mannerly and modest, as a measure full of 
state and gravity ; and then comes repentance, and, 
with his bad legs, falls into the cinque-ptice faster and 
faster, till he sinks into his grave. Shakspeare. 

Ci'kqije roRTS, n. .s. Vr. cinque ports. Cer- 
tain havens, or ports, on the soutli coast of 
England, for wliose privileges see below, 

'rhey, tliat bear 

The cloth of state above her, arc four barons 
Of the cinque pirrts. Shahtqn'are. 

Cinque Pouts, five havens that lie towards 
France, and therefore have been thought by our 
kings to h(3 such as ought most vigilantly to be 
preserved against invasion Cinque ports were 
thus called by way of cminenee on account of 
their superior importance, as having been thought 
to merit a particular regard by the kings of Fn- 
gland, for their preservation against invasion. 
Hence they have a particular jiolicy, and are 
governed by a keeper with the title of J.oid 
Warden of the cinque ports. Camden tells us 
that William the Conqueror first appointed a 
warden of the cinque ports : but king John first 
granted them their privileges, upon condition 
tiiey should provide eighty ships at their own 
charges for forty days, as often as the king should 
have occasion in the wars ; he being then strait- 
ened for a navy to recover Normandy The five 
))orts are, Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and 
Sandwich. Thorn tells, that Hastings provided 
twenty-one vessels, and in each vessel twenty-one 
men. To this port belong Seaford, Pevensey, 
Iledney, Winchelsey, Rye, llamine, Wakesbourn, 
Creiicth, and Forlhclipe. Romney provided 
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five shipS) and in each twenty-four men. To this 
belong Bromha), Lyde* Oswarstone, Dangemares, 
and Romenhal. llythe furnished five ships, and 
in each twenty-one seamen. To this belongs 
W estmeath . Dover the same number as 1 iastings. 
To this belong Folkstone, Favershain, and Marge- 
Sandwich furnished the same number as llythe. 
To this belong Fordiwic, Ileculver, Serre, and 
Deal. The privileges granted to them in conse- 
quence of these services were very great. 
Amongst others, they were each of them to send 
two barons to represent them in parliament; their 
deputies were to bear the canopy over the king^s 
head at the time of his coronation, and to dineat 
the uppermost ta})le in the great hall on his right 
hand ; to be exempted from subsidies and other 
aids; their heirs to be free from personal ward- 
ship, notwithstand ing any tenure ; to be impleaded 
in their own towns only, and not to be liable to 
tolls, &o. 

Ci'wouE-si’OTTKD, adj. Having five spots. 

On her h>ft breast 

A mole, cinque spotted, like the crimson drops 
F the bottom of a cowslip. Shakspeiire. 

CINTRA, a small town of Portugal, in I'-strc- 
madura, situa ted between the mountains of Cintra, 
anciently called the Mountains of the Moon, at 
the foot of a promontory on the north side of the 
entrance of tlie Tajo, commonly called the Rock 
of Lisbon. Here was a palace built by the 
Moors, which was destroyed by an earthtjuake 
in 1655, and rebuilt by king Joseph in the same 
style. Cintra contains four parish churches, and 
1900 inhabitants. At this ])lace was concluded, 
22nd August ItjOtl, the celebrated convention 
between the British forces under Sir H. Dalrym- 
ple, and the French army under general Junot, 
whereliy the latter evacuated Portugal with all 
their ill-gotten spoil, and the British general, 
and British nation were, as but too often, jilted, 
in conditions of peace, out of every thing that 
had been earned by a well fought contest. Mr. 
Southey (History of the late war in Spain and 
Portugal) says that the public feeling (decidedly 
hostile to this convention) never was so unani- 
mously and instantaneously manifested. J.ord 
Byron (see our sketch of his life) wrote a .strong 
hilipp ic upon it, in some suppressed stanzas of 
is Cnilde Harold. It is fifteen miles north- 
west of liisbon. 

CINUS, or Cynus, a celebrated civilian of 
Pistoia, in the fourteenth century. His Commen- 
tary on the Code was finislied in 1.'315 ; he also 
wrote on some parts of the digest. He was no 
les.s famous for his Italian poems, and is ranked 
among those who first gave graces to the Tuscan 
lyric poetry. 

(’INYRA, in the Jewish antiquities, a musical 
instrument. See Ch/nnoi:. 

CTNYRAS, in fabulous history, a king of Cy- 
prus, son of Paphus. lie married Cenchreis, by 
whom he had a daughter called Myrrha. Myr- 
rha fell in love with her father, and in the absence 
of her mother she introduced herself into his bed 
by means of her nurse. Cinyras had by her a 
son called Adonis; and when he knew the incest 
he had committed, he attempted to stab his 
daughter, who escaped his pursuit and fled into 
Arabia, where, after she' had brought forth. 


she was changed into a tree which still bears her 
name. Cinyras, according to some, stabl^ 
himself. . 

CPON, n. s. Fr. sion, or scion. A^ sprout; a 
shoot from a plant. The shoot engrafted or in- 
serted on a stock. 

Wo have reason to cool our raging motions, our 
carnal stings, our unbitted lusts * vrhereof I take this 
that you call love, to be a sect or cion, Shakspeare. 

The cion over-rulcth the stock ; and the stock is but 
psssivc, and giveth aliment, but no motion, to the 
gvaft. Bacon. 

The stately Caledonian oak, newly settled in his 
triumphant throne, begirt with cions of his own royal 
stein. Howell, 

Cions, or Cyons, in gardening, are used in 
grafting ; which is performed by the application 
of the cion of one plant upon the stalk of another. 
To produce a stock of cions for grafting, planting, 
&c. the gardeners sometimes cut off the bodies of 
trees a little above the ground, and only leave a 
stump or root standing ; the redundant sap will 
not fail next spring to put forth a great number 
of shoots. In dressing dwarf trees, a great many 
cions are to be cut oft'. 

CIOTAT, a sea-port town of France, in the 
department of the Mouths of the Rhone, and ci- 
devant province of Provence ; famous for Mus- 
cadine wine. It is seated on the bay of J-aquet, 
between Marseilles and Toulon, twelve miles 
from the former, and sixteen from the latterplace; 
and the harbour is defended by a strong fort. 
Population 5274. 

Ci'PIlKR, tt.s.y V. n. & V. a. Ital. c/fra; Fr. 
chifre, from Ar. aifr ; TIeb. sepher, numeration. The 
figure 0 in arithmetic ; a .secret character for 
writing. An arithmetical mark, which, standing 
for nothing itself, increases the value of the other 
figures. An interiexture of letters engraved 
usually on boxes or plate. A character in ge- 
neral. A .secret or occult manner of writing, or 
the key to it. The verb of course applies to each 
of the senses given of the noun. To cipher is to 
draw characters, occult or general, and to prac- 
tise arithmetic. 

His crest was covered with a couchant hownd. 

And all his armour seemed of antique mould, 

Hut wondrous massy and assured sownd. 

And round about yfretted all with gold. 

In which there written was with cyphers old 
Achilles’ arms, which Artegall did win. 

And on his shield, enveloped sevenfold, 

Ife bore a crowned little ernr ilin, 

’I'hat deckte the azure field with her faire pouldcrcd skin- 

Spenser. 

In succeeding limes this wisdom began to be written 
in ciphers and characters, and letters bearing the form 
of creatures. Raleigh*s History of the World* 

Mine were the very cipher of a function. 

To find the faults, whose fine stands in record. 

And let go by the actor. Shakspeare. 

If the people be somewhat in the election, you can- 
not make them nulls or &phers in the privation or 
translation. 

This book, as long lived as the element^ 

In cipher writ, or new-ipade idioms. Dotme, 

He frequented sermons, and penned n^es ; his 
notes he ciphered with Greek characters. Haytour , 

As, in accounts, ciphers and figures pass 
sums, so names pass for things. ^ 
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He WM pleaded to command me to stay at London, select as a specimen of this once important art, 
townd and tcceWe all his letters; and I was fur- the following modes;— 

lushed with nine several ciphers, in order to it. ClPHER HY Dials. On a piece of square 

Denham, pasteboard A.B CD, plate C ircumferertor, and 


Troy flamed in burnished gola ; and o’er the throne, 
/trros and the Man in golden cipher* shone. Pope. 

You have been bred to business ; you can cipher : 

' wonder you never used your pen and ink. 

Arbuthnot. 

Some mingling stir the melted tar, and some 
Deep on the new-shorn vagrant’s heaving side 
To stamo the master’s cip/ier ready stand. 

Thofnuon. 

Cipher, or Cypher. See Arithmetic. 
Cipher is a kind of enigmatic character, com- 
posed of several letters interwoven, which are 
generally the initial letters of the person’s names 
for whom the ciphers arc intended. These arc* 
frequently used on seals, coaches, and other 
moveables. Anciently merchants and tradesmen 
were not allowed to bear arms; in lieu thereof, 
they bore their ciphers, or the initial letters of 
their names, artfully interwoven about a cross ; 
of which we have various instances on tombs, &c. 

CiiMiERs are also certain secret characters used 
in writing confidential, public, and private letters. 
De la (iuilletiere, in his Laced»mon, ancient 
and modern, endeavours to make the ancient 
Spartans the inventors of the art of writing in 
cipher. Their scytala, according to him, was 
the first sketch of this mysterious art ; these 
scytala were two rollers of wood, ot equal lengtli 
and thickness; one of them kept by the ephori, 
the other by the general of the army sent on any 
expedition against the enemy. When these ma- 
gistrates would send any secret orders to the ge- 
neral, they took a slip of parchment, and rolled 
it very exactly about the scytala which they had 
reserved ; and in this state wrote their intentions, 
which appeared perfect and consistent while the 
pardiment continued on the roll ; when taken 
off, the writing was maimed, and without con- 
nexion : but was easily retrieved by the general, 
upon his applying it to his scytala. Polybius 
says, that ilineas Tacticus, 2000 years ago, col- 
lected together twenty diflerent manners of wri- 
ting, so as not to be understood by any but those 
in the secret > part of which were invented by 
himself, and part used before his time. Trithe- 
mius, Bap. Porta, Vigenere, and P. Niceron, 
have written expressly on the subject of ciphers. 
Various obvious modes of arranging a secret cor* 
resi>ondence of this kind, will occur to every in- 
genious person. The Stuarts, in their correspon- 
dence with their adherents in tliis country, since 
the llevolution, seem to have made the liist pub- 
lic use of this mode of trinsmilting intelligence. 
Charles I. it is said, Imd a cipher consisting only 
of a straight line differently inclined : and there 
are ways of ciphering by the mere punctuation 
of a letter, whilst the words shall be non-signifi- 
cants, or sense that leaves no room for suspicion. 
Those who wish to see a full explanation of ci- 
phering, Hiay consult Bacon in his Advancement 
of Laming, where they will find a cipher of his 
own invention; bishop Wilkins’ Secret and 
Swift Messenger; Falconer’s Cryptomenysis 
I'atefacta, and Kircher’s Stcganograjihy. We 


Cipher, fig. 1, 2, draw the circle EFGll, and 
divide it into twenty-six equal parts, in each of 
which must be wrote one of the letters of the al- 
phabet. On the inside of this there must be 
another circle of pasteboard, ILMN, moveable 
round the centre O, and the extremity of this 
must be divided into the same number of equal 
parts tis the other. On this also must he written 
the letters of the alphabet, which, however, need 
not be disposed in the same order. The person 
with whom you correspond must have a similar 
dial, and at the beginning of your letter you 
must put any two letters that answer to each 
other when you have fixed the dial. . Example. 
Suppose you would write as follows : — ‘ If you 
will come over to us, you shall have a pension, 
and you may still make a sham opposition.’ 
You begin with the letters Ma, which show how 
the dial is fixed ; then for If you, you write un 
juc, and so for the rest, as in fig. .3. The same 
intention may be answered by a ruler, the upper 
part of which is fixed and the lower part to slide, 
but in this case the upper part must contain two 
alphabets in succession, that some letter of that 
part may constantly correspond to one in the 
lower part. The divisions standing directly over 
each other in a straight line, will be much more 
obvious than in the circumference of a circle. Or 
two straight pieces of pasteboard regularly divi- 
ded, the one containing a single and the other a 
double alphabet, would answer exactly the same 
purpose. In this case a blank space maybe left 
at each end of the single alj)habct, and one or 
two weights being placed on both the pieces will 
keep them steady. 

(’iPiiER, Mi’sical. The construction of this 
cipher is similar to that given above. The cir- 
cle EFGll, fig. 1, is to be divided into equal 
parts ; in each part must be written one of the 
letters of the alphabet: and on the anterior cir- 
cle rLMN, moveable round the centre O, there 
is to be the same number of divisions ; the cir- 
cumference of the inner circle must be ruled in 
the manner of a music paper ; and in each divi- 
sion there is to be placed a note, differing either 
in figure or position. I.astly, within the musical 
lines place the three keys, and on the outer cir- 
cle, the figures that are commonly used to denote 
the time. Then provide a ruled paper, and 
place one of the keys, as siqipose that of re 
sol, against the time two-fourths at the beginning 
of the paper, which will inform your correspon- 
dent how to fix his circle. Then co})y tlie notes 
that answer to the several letters of the words 
you intend to write, in the manner expressed in 
fig. 4. A cipher of this sort may be made more 
difficult to discover by freijueHlly changing the 
key, and that will not in the least embarrass the 
reader. You may likewise add either of the 
marks (fig. 5) to the note that begins a word, 
which will make it more easy to read, and at the 
same time give the music a more natural aspect. 
This cipher is preferable to that by dials, as it 
may be enclosed in a letter about common affairs, 
and pass unsuspected. 
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CUPPUS, in antiquity, a low column, with an 
inscription, erected on the high roads, or other 
j^laccs, to show the way to travellers ; to serve 
iis a boundary ; to mark the grave of a deceased 
person, &c. 

(-1PHIANI (Giovanni Batista), a celebrated 
modern painter, was born in Tuscany, at Pis- 
toia, in 1727. Receiving the rudiments of 
his art from an Englishman residing at Florence, 
under the name of Gabbiani, he went to Rome 
for three years, in 1750 ; and came afterwards to 
England with Sir William Chambers. When 
the duke of Richmond opened his gallery as a 
school of arts, he was appointed a visitor. At 
the foundation of the Royal Academy, in 1769, 
he made the design for the diploma, and re- 
ceive«l the present of a silver cup. His best 
paintings are at Houghton, but he has left many 
highly valued drawings. Bartolom engraved 
many of his designs. He died at Chcdsea in 
1785. 

(dRC/EA, enchanfer’s night shade; a genus 
of the monogynia order, and diandria class of 
plants ; natural order, forty-eighth, aggregatie : 
COR. dipetalous : cal. diphyllous, superior, with 
one bilocular seed. There are two species, one 
of which is a native of Britain, and the other of- 
Germany. They are low herbaceous plarrls with 
while flowers, and possessed of no remarkable 
property. 

CIRCARS, Northern, a province reaching 
along the west of the Bay of Betigal, from the 
flfteenth to the twentieth degree of north latitude, 
bounded by the sea on the west, hy the province 
of Hyderabad on the soutb-ea.sl, from which a 
range of small hills and the river Godavery se- 
parate it; to the north of that river it is divided 
from Berar by a continued ridge of almost im- 
passable mounlaiiis to the Circars at (Joomsur; 
these then turn to the eastward, and together 
with the Chilka Lake form a boundary of nearly 
llfly miles on the uortli. On the soutli the small 
nver Gundezama separates this country from 
Gngole and the Carnatic on the east of the 
Ghauts. It contains about 17,000 square miles, 
oiie-fifth arable land, two-liflhs pasture, and tin* 
remainder woods, wali'r, towns, barren hills, or 
the sandy waste that runs along the whole coast, 
and is about three miles broad on the average. 
It is divided into live districts, Guritoor, Morli- 
zabad, Coudapilly or iMustaphabad, Ellorc, 
Rajamundry, and Cicacole, anciently Calingas. 
Jt contains several places of consequence, a.s 
Gaujain, Calingapatam, A’izianagrain, iiimlipa- 
tam, V’isagapatairi, and Masulipatam. Its popu- 
lation amounts to two millions and a half, mostly 
Hindoos, but in the towns there are many 
Mahommedans, and a few native Christians. 

This country i.s wcdl watered hy numerous 
rivers, which rise in the mounl.uns on the north- 
west and run through it to sea. Of these 
the Godavery is the only one of very great extent, 
reaching across the peninsula from tlie(ihauts, a 
little to the north of Bombay, and falling into 
the Bay of Bengal almost at the soiilhom 
extremity of the Circars, Tlu^ soil is conse- 
quently very fruitful, and yields one plentiful 
crop in the year, producing grain of all kind.s, 
especially rice, tobacco, sugar, and cotton. It 


abounds also in timber for ship>building. Large 
ships have been built ai Coringa and^arsipore 
near the principal mouths of the GoAvery, and 
the coasting trade, it is said, employs not less 
than 30,000 tons of a smaller description. Al- 
though, however, it possesses so great an extent 
of coast, it has not a single harbour where a 
large vessel can anchor, much less ride secure 
from the storms. Masulipatam is the only port 
on the coast of Coromandel at which any vessels 
can ride without the inconvenience of a heavy 
surf. The chief lake is Chilka, about thirty-five 
miles long by eight broad, separating the northern 
(brears from the province of Cuttack. Few 
fruits and vegetables are grown here, especially in 
the southern parts, it being extremely difficult 
to raise them, owing probably to the influence of 
the sea breezes. 

Here, as indeed over the greater part of south- 
ern i ndia, the village system prevails ; this is a 
political arrangement, by which a village in- 
cludes not only the spot that is inhabited, but 
that part of the adjacent country from which its 
subsistence is obtained. The employments, ex- 
cept simply the cultivation of the soil, are per- 
formed by public servants, who are paid by 
a portion of land, and a few small gratuities in 
harvest time. These are the potail or chief, the 
talia and totie, a kind of police, the boundary- 
man, the superintendant of the water courses, 
the brahmin, the schoolmaster, the astrologer, 
the smith and carpenter, the poet, the musician, 
and the dancing girl. Under this form these 
people have for ages retained not only their cus- 
toms but even their name unaltered. The hilly 
part of the country is in the possession of ze- 
mindars, who let their lands on condition of 
military service, according to the ancient feudal 
custom. These hold the chief sway over the rest 
of the people, being able to bring into the field 
more than 40,000 troops. Their pow’er was 
most formidable, and altogether uncontrolled, 
until the year 17'.)4,wheii the great zemindar of 
Vi/.ianagram was ]>unished for his oppression 
and expulsion of the inferior chieftains; and to 
this time the administration is not properly fixed 
on a regular plan, so as to be truly advantageous 
to the country. 

Owing to the great influence of the sea air, 
these [irovinces are cooler than most other parts 
of the world in the same latitude. At the ap- 
proach of summer tluj heat becomes excessive, 
es[)ccially in the tracts of sand near the coast. 
Among the hills and marshy jungles the pesti- 
lential vapors that arise produce a disease called 
the hill fever, whicli is sometimes very preva- 
lent. Noith of the Godavery the rains set in 
about the middle of June, continuing gentle lill 
the middle of August, this is called the .small 
rain harvest; from this time it is more abundant 
till November, when it is succeeded by storms 
and the north-easterly wind ; after thi.s a 
jileasant season ensues, in the middle of which, 
or early in January, the rice and hajary 
harvest close.s. The harvest for maize and tlie 
diffenint sorts of grain, finishes at the vernal 
equinox; then the hot season commences, which 
is however moderate in tlie north, owing to the 
vicinity of the sea and the mountains. 
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Sheep, and the larger species of homed cattle, 
are found in these countries, and the adjacent 
9 ^ and it* numerous inlet* furnish an abund- 
ance of fish of every kind known in India. 
Grain, however, is the chief production of the 
Circars *, in former times it was the granary of 
the Carnatic during the north-east monsoon, as 
Tanjore was during the south-west. Rice, paddy, 
wheat and other grains in use among the natives, 
are annually exported to Madras, arid in the first 
four months of ldJ2, when these articles were at 
a high price there, the quantity sent from this 
country amounted to the sum of more than a 
million of sicca rupees. The indigo exported to 
the same place amounts to 45,000 rupees, and 
the rum from the province of Ganjam, for the 
use of the navy, to 87,700 rupees. These pro- 
vinces also send to Madras chillies, fire-wood, 
coriander seeds, cashew nuts, and other articles 
used by the natives as drugs and for their reli- 
gious ceremonies. The imports from Madras 
consistof coiled cables and cordage for the naiiver 
vessels, and treasure sent for the purchase of 
salt, and goods for the Rritish market. Resides 
these they receive quantities of Madeira, claret, 
and port wines, ale, brandy, oilman’s stores, 
glass, stationary, teli, copper of difierent sorts, 
steel and every kin<l of hardware, with rTtrious- 
articles from the eastward, as cloves, benjamin, 
pepper, tin, daimner and borax. 

Manufactures to a considerable extent are car- 
ried on in the Circars. Round Nagpore plain 
long cloth is fabricated, of which the best prints 
in Kurope are made ; some of a coarser sort arc 
made to the north and south of the river (mda- 
very. Cacacole is remarkable for curious mus- 
lins, I’jllore for carpets, and Berhampore for silk? 
manufactured from the raw material, procured 
from Bengal and ('Ivina. Madras is principally 
supplied w’ith piece goods from the Northern 
(’ircars; tlie thread is spun by the cultivating 
Ciisio, and lire weavers, owing to various regula- 
tions made in their favor, are able to live better 
tl>ati the laboring class ; but they are generally 
more dissipated, and squander their wages in 
gaming and cock-fighting. The females in gen- 
eral prepare the thread and sell it to the weavers, 
and many who belong to decayed families derive 
their subsistence from this employment I'he 
cotton is cbictiy raised in the country ; the rest 
is brought from the slates of the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas. That grown in the country is pre- 
ferred, being cleaner, but either too much or too 
little rain will destroy the crop. Colored piece 
goods are exported from Masulipatam, not only 
to Madras, but to Bombay and the Persian 
Gulf. 

The natives aro divided into two nations, the 
Telinga and Oria or Orissa, formerly sejiarated 
by the Godavery ; but now much intermixed. 
Their dialects are difierent, and they have riles 
and customs perfectly distiuguishablo ; both 
liave the four castes or subdivisions common to 
India, but the Orias arc said to deviate least 
from the original institutions. The brahmins 
are the chief ; the rachwars, rowvvars mid vel- 
mas, of which the zemindars form a part, follow 
the manners of the raj pools and profess to 
belong to the khetras or warriors ; the husby.ud- 


men, cow-herds, weavers, and artificers, aro all 
sudras ; the shopkeepers belong to the vaiRva 
or tliird caste. 

The history of ibis country, while under the 
Hindoo governments, is like that of other parts 
of India, enveloped in mystery. The Mahom- 
medans invaded it in the fifteenth century, but it 
was not perfectly reduced till l.'i?!, in the reign 
of Ibrahim Kootub, shah of (^okonda. It fell 
into the hands of Aurengzebe in 1687, and 
under the Mogul dynasty it formed a part of the 
government of the Nizam of the Deccan. In 
the year 17.52-3 it was made over to M. Bussy 
for the payment of the French auxiliary forces, 
and from that lime continued in their possession 
till it was conquered by the British in 17.59. A 
formal grant was tnatle of it six years after, from 
shah Alum the great mogul, to lord (Rive ; but 
the brother of the iiizam was allowed to retain 
Guntoor, which had been settled on him, until 
his death, which took place in 1788, since 
which time the Fast India Company have had the 
entire possession. 

CIRCASSIA, a consideranle country in Asia, 
including a large portion of territory between the 
Black Sea and tin* Caspian. It is bounded, as far 
as its limits can be d(;rmod, by the Black Sea on 
the wc.st, and the ( Jaspian on the cas^ ; on the south 
by the northern declivity of the great range of 
(-'aucasus, and on the north by the rivers Terek 
and Cuban. The approach to it on the north is 
very striking, over a vast step])e, or level plain, 
beyond which, in the distance, is seen, rising 
abruptly, the great chain of the Caucasian Moun- 
tains ; four distinct group.es have their summits 
always coveretl with snow, and the F.lboras, rival- 
ing Mont Blanc in magnitude, raises its lofty 
head above them all. The intervening ridge, 
called the Black Mountains, hardly more than 
half the heiglitof the F.lboras, is so precipitous that 
it has the appearance of a wall. Bi'ncath these 
ranges the country extends, including many 
beauiilul valleys, feeding vast flocks and herds, 
and yielding a most abundant crop of maize and 
millet, the suits of grain chiefly cultivated here. 
It lies between thirty-.seven and forty-six degrees 
of east longitude, and forty-one and forty-five of 
north latitude, but its exact boundaries c.ini 
hardly bo ascertained, the ancient extent having 
been much contracted by the Russians, who liave 
erected the fortresses of Mozuk and Geoigrcwsk 
oil the line of the Terek and Cuban, to check the 
inroads of the semibarbarous native tribes. 

The name given to the inhabitants of tlu's 
cotinlry is a corruption of the Russian, Tcherkess, 
orTcherkessians; butthesi! names are not known 
in the region itself, which is occupied by a 
number of petty, independent tribes, hostile to 
each other, and many of lliem ignorant of each 
other’s language. The principal of these are the 
CJreat and Little Kabardimispthe Abasses, the 
Kisti, and the Assetes, hut as these?, with almost 
an indefinite number more, all agree in their ge- 
neral character, and arc reckoned by the Ru.r- 
sians under one name, it is unnecps.sary to 
enter into their minute distinctions. They are 
in a very iin])erfcot state of subjection to Russia; 
their dependence is indeed acknowleged in do- 
cnmcnts preserved in the archives of the empire 
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of as early a date as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century ; but they have never regularly submitted 
to its dominion. They pay no tribute, and ren- 
der no military service ; they are perpetually 
making inroads on the Russian territory, carry- 
ing off booty and cattle in great quantities. At 
present, such is the state of the country, that 
travellers cannot safely go a few miles beyond the 
frontiers. 

Of course there is no regular government 
among the Circassians ; the power is altogether 
vested in their chiefs, who have a certain number 
of vassals under each of them ; and there is no 
country in which tlie pride of birth prevails to so 
great a degree. The chiefs, or princes, have un- 
controlled authority in their own dominions ; 
the uzdens, or nobles, attend the chiefs in war, 
but are otherwise independent; these have vassals 
in entire subjection to them, who cultivate the 
ground, and are employed^ as menials. Besides 
these tliere is a class of freedmen, who render mi- 
litary service, but are ranked in some degree as 
nobles. The masters, of whatever class, have 
the power of life and death over their vas- 
sals, and even sell them, but this is not counted 
honorable. In their marriages no mixture of 
ranks is ever known ; every one marries into his 
own class. 

This pride, with respect to rank and birth, 
appears in contempt of those domestic ties and 
relations which are most cherished by other 
nations. The husband visits his wife only in 
private : it is an insult to name her in his pre- 
sence. Tlie children are not indebted to their 
parents for their education. At the age of three 
or four tliey are committed to a friend of the fa- 
mily of equal rank, who, from motives of regard, 
is induced to undertake this task. They con- 
tinue under his sole care till the youths are fit 
for martial exercises, and the females to marry. 
Then it is lawful for the parents to see them. 
The females are confined, but less strictly than in 
other countries in the east. Polygamy is lawful, 
but is not much practised, at least as it respects 
the number of their wives. 

The (hreassians are remarkable for the ele- 
gance of their external appearance : the men are 
tall, and athletic, though slender ; their features 
are expressive, their air haughty and martial. 
The beauty of the females has been long cele- 
brated, and Circassian captives are particularly 
in request for the eastern seraglios, livery care 
is taken to preserve their beauty in youth, only 
a moderate portion of food, chiefly milk and 
astry, is allowed them ; tluur feet are preserved 
y wooden clogs, and their hands carefully co- 
vered with gloves. It was in this country that 
the practice of inoculating for the small-pox 
was first introduced. At the age of ten or eleven 
a broad leathern girdle is fastenened with silver 
clasps round tiie waist : tiiis is allowed to be re- 
moved only by the bridegroom after marriage. 

The Circassians are most commonly employed 
in expeditions for war against the neighbouring 
tril>es, or in excursions into the Russian terri- 
tory in pursuit of plunder. At home they are 
mostly engaged iri hunting and feasting. They 
take great pride in their arms and their horses; 
large sums, even of four or five hundred pounds, 


are frequently expended in the former : they are 
indefatigable in keeping them bright ^d clean. 
These consist of bow and quiver, mufcet, and 
pistols, steel helmet and arm-plates; they are 
mostly covered with a coat of mail, composed 
of polished steel rings. These are richly orna- 
mented with gold and silver, and often set 
with pearls and precious stones. In their horses 
they endeavour to attain both usefulness and 
beauty ; the former being considered essential to 
the light plundering expeditions in which they 
so much delight. Eveiy great family has a race 
peculiar to itself, the genealogy of which they 
carefully preserve. At the birA of the foal, a 
mark, denoting its pedigree, is branded on the 
thigh, which it is a capital offence to alter or de- 
face. Pallas thinks, that if the Circassians could 
be induced to join the Russian standard, they 
would make excellent light troops ; but this is 
an object which no administration could ever ac- 
complish. Their wars among themselves chiefly 
arise from the motives of private revenge, so pre- 
valent in all rude societies, and which here are 
very strong. Notwithstanding this lawless state 
of things, however, the rights of hospitality are 
held sacred ; wlien a Circassian has once received 
a stranger under his roof, he will defend him at 
all hazards. If he has been allowed to suck a 
mouthful of milk from the wife’s breast, he is from 
that moment regarded as one of the family. In 
the last century, they were converted to the Ma- 
hommedan faith ; but its observances, excepting 
that of circumcision, are little regarded. Ab- 
stinence from brandy, tobacco, and hogs’ flesli, 
and more frequent polygamy, are almost the only 
effects of the system. There are many remains 
of paganism among them ; hut great numbers 
belong to the Greek church. 

The Circassians have little of that peace and 
security so essential to success in industrious 
pursuits. Men are often seen driving the plough 
m complete armour, ready at a moment’s warn- 
ing to defend the land which they are cultivating. 
They manure the ground by burning the herb- 
age ; and when it is exhausted by two or three 
crops, it is left fallow to recover its fertility. The 
chief grain cultivated by them is millet, with a 
little barley and maize. Their sheep are valua- 
ble, and are the animals chiefly reared for food ; 
the flesh of young horses they are said to be fond 
of, and mare’s milk is a common beverage with 
them. Oxen are employed in the plough and in 
draught. Bees are reared in great numbers, 
some havinjf 200 or 300 hives. Wool and wax 
are exported. 

CIRCE, in fabulous history, a daughter of 
Sol and Perseis, celebrated for her knowledge of 
magic and venomous herbs. She was sister to 
A-'tes, king of Colchis, and to Pasiphae, the wife 
of M inos. She married a Sarmatian prince of 
(Jolchis, whom she murdered to obtain the king 
dom. She was expelled by her subjects, and 
carried by her father upon the coasts of Italy to 
an island called iEwa. Ulysses, at his return 
from the Trojan war, visited her coasts ; and all 
his companions, who ran headlong into plewure 
and voluptuousness, were changed by 
potions into swine. Ulysses, who was fortified 
against all encliantments by an herb called moly, 
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which he had received from Mercury, went to 
Circe, and, sword in hand, demanded the resto- 
lation of his companions to their former state. 
She comphed, and loaded the Viero with plea- 
sures and honors. In this voluptuous retreat 
Ulysses had by Circe one son called Telegonus, 
or two, according to Hesiod, called Agrius and 
Latinus. For one whole year Ulysses forgot his 
glory in Circe’s arms. At his departure the 
nymph advised him to descend to hell, and to 
consult the manes of Tiresias concern ing the 
fate that attended him. 

CIRCELLO Monte, a hill and promontory 
of the Canmagna di Iloma, in the States of the 
Church. It was the famous Circajum promon- 
torium, orjugum, of the ancients, mentioned in 
the Odyssey and iEneid as having been an island. 
It has six towers, each about two miles distant 
from the other, and a small fortified town, called 
San Felice, twenty-eight miles west of Gaeta, 
and fifty south-east of Rome. 

CIRCENSIAN Games, a general term under 
which was comprehended all combats exhibited 
in the Roman circus, in imitation of the Olym- 
pic games in Greece. Most of the feasts of the 
Romans were accompanied with Circensian 
games ; and the magistrates and other officers of 
the republic frequertly presented the people 
with them, in order to procure their favor. The 
grand games were held five days, commencing 
on the fifteenth of September. See Circus. 
Cl'RClNATE, V. o. ) Lat. circino. To make 
Ci'rcination, n. s. 5 a circle ; to compass 
round, or turn round. An orbicular motion ; a 
turning round ; a measuring with the compasses. 
Cl'UCLE, n. s.j V. a. & v. n.'\ Lat. circuliis. 
Ci'rcled, (uij. ( A line continued 

Ci'rclet, n. s. 1 till it ends where 

Ci'rcling, participial adj. 3 it begun, having 
all its parts equidistant from a common centre. 
The space included in a circular line. A line 
of enclosure ; whatever has a centre and moves 
round it; applied variously to anything that 
ends where it begins ; to an assembly drawn by 
some attraction to a particular place ; to a par- 
ticular species of inconclusive argument; cir- 
cumlocution, going round about. To circle is 
to move round a centre; to enclose; to sur- 
round. Circlet is the diminutive of circle. 

it ia he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth. 

Isaiah, 

Certe.«, said she, I wote not how he hight. 

But under him a gray steede he did wield. 

Whoso sides with daplcd circles weron dight ; 

Upright he rode, and in his silver shield 

He bore a bloodie crossc, that quartred all the field. 

Spenser. 

A great magician. 

Obscured in the circle of tho forest. Shakspeare. 

What stern ungentle hands 
Have lopped and hewed, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, those sweet ornaments. 

Whose circling shadows kings have sought to sleep in ? 

Id, 

The inconstant moon. 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. Id. 

There be fruit trees in hot countries, which have 
blossoms and young fruit, and young fruit and ripe 
fruit, almost the year, succeeding one another ; 
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but this circle of ripening cannot be but in succulent 
plants, and hot countries. Jiaam, 

The lords, that were appointed to circle the hill, 
had some days before planted themselves in places 
convenient. j j 

Has he given the \yo 
In circle or oblique, or semicircle. 

Or direct parallel? You must challenge him. 

I'letc/ier's Qwen oj' Citrinth. 
As when a stone troubling the quiet waters. 

Prints in the angry stream a wrinkle round. 

Which soon anoihcr and another sctiUcrs, 

Till all the lake with circles now is crowned : 

Also the air, struck with some violence nigh, 

Begets a world of circles in the sky. 

All which inflected move with sounding quality. 

P. Fletcher’s Purple Island. 
Round he surveys, and well might, where he stood 
So high above the circling canopy 
Of night’s extended shade. Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

That heavy bodies descend by gravity ; and again, 
that gravity is a quality whereby an heavy body de- 
scends, is an impertinent circle, and teacheth nothing. 

Glanville’s Scepsis, 
Let others strive to immure 
The circle in the quadralurt?. MarveB, 

Regions remote, courts, counsils. 

The circling wiles of tyrants' treacherys 
He views, discerns, uncyphers, penetrates. 

From Charles’s dukes to bhirope’s armed states. Id 
When daring blood, his rent to have regained 
Upon the English diadem distrained, 

He chose the cassoc'k, circingle, and gown. 

The fittest mask for one that robs the crown. Id, 
Nothing, not bogs, nor sands, nor seas, nor Alps, 
Separate the world so as the bishop’s scalps. 

Stretch for the line their circingle alone, 

■Twill make a more inhabitable zone. Id. 

Thus in a circle runs tho peasant’s pain. 

And the year rolls within itself again. 

Dryden’s Virgil, 

While these fond arms, thus circling you, may prove 
More heavy chains than those of hopeless love. Prior, 
Unseen, he glided through the joyous crowd. 
With darkness circled and an ambient cloud. Pope, 
To have a box where eunuchs sing 
And, foremost in the circle, eye a king. Id. Horace. 
Any thing that moves round about in a circle, in 
less time than our ideas arc wont to succeed one 
another in our minds, is not perceived to move ; but 
seems to be a perfect intire circle of that matter, or 
colour, and nut a part of a circle in motion. Locke. 

By a. circle I understand not here a perfect geometri- 
cal circle, but an orbicular figure, whose length is 
equal to its breadth ; and which, as to sense, may 
seem circular. Newton’s Optics. 

That fallacy, called a circle, is when one of the 
premises in a syllogism is qiU'scioiKMl and opposed, 
and wc intend to prove it by the conclusion. 

yVaits’s Logick. 

Then a deeper still 

In circle following circle, gatJ>ers round 
To close tho face of things. Tlunnson’s Sssmm 
The pale descending year, yet pleasing still 
A gentler mood inspires ; for now the leaf 
Incessant rustics from the mournful grove ; 

Oft starting such as studious walk below. 

And slowly circles through the waving air. 

Id. Seasons, 

Shall he whose birth, maturity, and age. 

Scarce fill the circle of one summer day. 

Shall the poor gnat, with discontent and rage, 
Exclaim, that Nature hastens to decay ? Beattie. 
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When the light shines serene, but doth not g are, stones thrown together in a circular form, enclo- 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead : sing an area of about three yards diameter 

llfrocs have trod this spot— ’tu on their dust ye tread, without any larger circle round them, were 

ByroH . originally places of burial. See DatiiftisM. 
CincLV,, in geometry, a plane figure, conipre- Circles, Horary, in dialing, are the lines 
bended by a single curve line, called its circum- which show the hours on dials ; though these be 
Ibrence, to which right lines drawn from a point not drawn circular, but nearly straight. See 
ill the middle, called tlie centre, are equal to Diat.ing. 

each other. See Geometry. Circles of Altitude, or almucantars, are 

Circle OF Perpetual Aeearition, one of circles parallel to the horizon, having their com- 
the lesser circles, parallel to the etpiator; des- inon pole in the zenith, and still diminishing as 
cribed by any point of the sphere touching the tliey approach the zenith. See Almucantar. 
northern point of the horizon; and carried about ('ircles of Latitude, or secondaries of the 
with the diurnal motion. All the stars included ecliptic, are great circles perpendicular to the 
within this circle never set, but are ever visible plane of the ecliptic, passing through the poles 
above the horizon. See Astronomy. thereof, and through every star and planet. 

Circle of Perpetual Occultation, is They are so calletl, because they serve to mca- 

anotlier circle at a like distance from the eqiia- sure the latitude of the stars, which is nothing 

tor; and contains all those stars which never but an arch of one of these circles, intersected 

appear in our hemisphere. The stars situated between the star and the ecliptic. See liATi- 
betweea these circles alternately rise and set at tudel 

certain limes. Circles of Longitude are several lessor cir- 

tbR( i.ES, Giurnal, are immoveable circle.s, rles, parallel to the ecliptic; still diminishing, 
supposed to he described by the seven stars, and in proportion as they recede from it. On tiic 
other points of the heavens, in their diurnal arches of these circles the longitude of the stars 
rotation round the earth ; or rather, in the is reckoned. 

rotation of the earth round its axis. The diurnal Circles of the Sphere are such as cut the 
circles are all unequal: the equator is the mundane sphere, and have their pefiphory eitlier 
biggest. on its moveable surface, or in another imrnove- 

CaucLE, Uruidical, in British topograpliy, able, conterminous, and equidistant surface, 
a name given to certain uncionl enclosures See Sphere. Hence arise two kimls of eirch.s. 
formed by rude stones circularly arranged, moveable and immoveable. The first those wliosr 
'I'liese, it is now generally agreed, were temple.s, peripheries are in the moveable surface, aiui 
and many writers think also places of .solemn which therefore revolve w'ilh its diurnal motion: 
assemblies for councils or elections, and .seats of :ts, the meridians, &,c. The latter have thuir 
judgment. ‘ Instead,’ says Mr. Borlace, *of de- periphery in the immoveable surface, and do not 
lainiug the reader with a dispute, whether they revolve; as the ecliptic, ecjuator, and its paral- 
were places of worship or council, it may with lels, &c. See Geography. 
great probability be asserted, that they were used Circles, Polar, are immoveable eirchs, 

for both purposes; and, having for the most part parallel to the equator, and at a distance from 
been fii?t dedicated to religion, naturally became the poles, equal to the greatest declination of the 
afterwards the ciirite and fora of the same com- t:cliptic. That next the north pole is called the 
munity.’ These temples, though generally cir- arctic; and that next to the southern one the 
cular, occasionally dilTer both in figure and antarctic. 

magnitude: with relation to the first, the most Cl RCONCELLIONKS, a species of fanatics, 
.simple were composed of one circle. Stone- who look their rise among the Donatisls in t!m 
henge consisted evidently of two circles and two reign of the emperor Constantine, and comnut- 
ovals, respectively concentric; whilst that at ted the most horrible ravages and cruelties, 
liottalch, near St. ,Iust, in Cornwall, is formed Counts Ursacius and Taurinus were employed 
by four intersecting circles. And the great tern- to quell them ; they destroyed a great number of 
pie at Abury in Wiltshire, it is .said, described them, of whom the Donatists made as many inar- 
the figure of a seiapli, or fiery flying .serpent, lyrs. Ursacius, who was a good Catholic, and 
represented by circles and right lines. Some, a religious man, having lost his life in an engage- 
bcsldes circles, have avenues of stone pillars, ment with the barbarians, the Donatists did not 
Most, if not all of them, have pillars or altars fail to triumph in his death, as an efi’ect of the 
within their centre. In magnitude and number vengeance of heaven. Africa was the theatre of 
of stones there is the greatest variety ; some cir- these bloody scenes during a great part of Coir- 
cles being only twelve feet diameter, and formed .slantine’s life. See Donatists. 
only of twelve stones, whilst others, .such as ClTiCUlT, »t. s. & y. n.-\ I'r. circuit i Lat. 
Stonehenge and Ahury contained, Uie first 140, CiRCun E:^E.T, .s. icircuilu.'S, circuitio . 

the second 652, and occupied many acres of Circui'tion, n. s. 4 The act of moving 

ground. All the.se different numbers and niea- CircuTtous, «///. J round any thing; 

siires and arrangements had their pretended the space enclosed in a circuit; space, extent, 
reference, either to the astronouiical divisions of measured by travelling round, applied to the 
the year, or some mysteries of the druidical di.stncts visited by the judges, ^where they hien- 
religion. The writer, however, above quoted, nially hold the assizes. It is in this sense a term of 
supposes, that.the.se very .small circle.s, some- law. A ring; a diadem ; that by which anything 
times formed of a low hank of earth, sometirae.s is encircled; a round-about, or protracted 
of stones erect, and frequently of loose small movement, whether applied to mind or action. 
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CiTcuU\oTi is the act of ^owg round any tiling; proposition at once proves the first, and is proved 
compass ; maze of argument. To move in a by U : for instance — 
circle ; to go round. 


Ho aittributctlx unto it smallness in xcspcct of ctrouif. 

Hooker. 

To apprehend by what degrees they lean to things 
n show, though not in deed, repugnant one to ano- 
thcr, requireth more sharjiness of wit, more intricate 
ckcuitioHS of discourse, and depth of judgment, than 
common ability doth yield. Id. 

And this fell temiiest shall not cease to rage. 

Until the golden cirniit on my head 
Do calm the fury of this mad-brained flaw. 

i>hakspeare. 

Up into the watch tower get. 

And see all things despoiled of fallacies ; 

Thou shalt not peep through lattices of eyes. 

Nor hear througli labyrinths of eax*s, nor learn 
By circuit or collections to discern. Dunne. 

But if within the circuit of those walks. 

In whatsoever sliake he lurk, of whom 
Thou toU’st, by morrow dawning 1 shall know, 

Milton, 

Tie led me up 

A woody mountain, whose high t<ip w.as plain, 

A circuit wide inclosed. /d. Paradise Lost. 

The lake of Bolsena is reckoned on(!-and-twcnty 
miles in circuit. Addison an Italy. 

The circuits, in fonner times, went but round about 
the pale ; as the circuit of the cynosura about the 
pole. Davies. 

Like your fellow circuiteer, the sun, you travel the 
round of the earth, and behold all the iniquities under 
the heavens. • Pope. 

Pining with equinoctial heat, unless 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep. 

Quick circuiting. Philips. 

There arc four moons also perpetually rolling round 
the planet Jupiter, and carried along with him in his 
periodical circuit round the sun. Watts on the Mind, 
And now the downy cheek and deejtened voice 
Gave dignity to Edwin’s blooming prime ; 

And walks of wider circuit were bis choice. 

And vales more wild, and mountains more sublime. 

Beattie. 

Circuit signifies the journey which the judges 
take twice every year througli the several coun- 
ties of England and Wales, to hold courts, and 
administer justice, where recourse cannot bo 
hud to the king’s courts at Westminster: hence 
England is divided into six circuits, viz. tlie 
Home circuit; the Norfolk, Midland, Oxford, 
Western, and Northern circuits. In Wales there 
are but two circuits, North and South Wales: 
two judges are assigned by the king’s commis- 
sion to every circuit. In Scotland, the judges 
of the supreme criminal court, or court of jus- 
ticiary, are divided into three separate courts, 
consisting of two judges each ; and the kingdom 
into as many districts. In certain boroughs of 
every district, each of these courts by rotation, 
is obliged to hold two courts in the year, in 
spring and autumn; which are called circuit 
courts. 

CrilCULAR, at//. Lat. circnlaris, 

Circut.a'rity, 71 . s. i ( irculus. Round 

Ci'rcularlv, adv. f like a chde ; cir- 

Ci'rculate, V. n. & r. u, £ cuniscribed by a 
Circula'tion, n. s. I circle. Succes- 
Ci'rculatory, n. s, & aJj. ^ sive in order ; al- 
ways going round and returning. Ending in 
itself; used of a paralogism, where the second 


One of Cartes’s first principles of reasoning, after 
be hnd doubted of every thing, seems to be, too circular 
to safely build upon ; for he is for proving the being 
of God from the truth of our faculties, and th«! truth 
of our faculties from the being of a tiod. 

Baker's Bcjleclions on Learning. 

It is applied to a letter directed to several per- 
sons, who liave the same interest in some com- 
mon affair ; as in the convocation of assemblies. 
Circular lines. Such straight lines as are divided 
from the divisions made in the arch of ;i circle ; 
as the lines of sines, tangents, and secants, on tlu: 
plain scale and sector. (Mrcular sailing is that 
performed on the arch of a great circle, (hreu- 
larity signifies the circular form. The adverb is 
apjdied both to form and motion. The verb sig- 
nifies to move in a circle ; to convey intelligence, 
or any tiling else, through or round a country. 
The derivative nouns are apjdied to motion in a 
circle, a course in which the motion tends to the 
point from which it began ; to a series in which 
the same order is always observed, and things al- 
ways return to the same state. Cinailatory has 
a specific application. It is the name of a che- 
mical vessel, in whicli that which rises from the 
vi'ssel on the fire; is collected and cooled in another 
fixed upon it, and falls down again. 

The friunc theroof seemed partly circular. 

And part triangular. Faerie Q^wene. 

The heavens liuve no diversity nr difference, but a 
sinqdicity of parts, and iMpiiformity in motion, eon- 
tiuually succeeding each oilier; so t bat, from wlmt 
point soever wo compute, the account will be common 
unto the whole circularity. liroume. 

As for the sins of peace, thou liast brought upon us 
the miseries of war ; so for the sins of war, thou seest 
fit to deny us the, blessing of peace, and to keeji us in 
a virculaiiofi of miseries. 

King Charles, i. e. Dr, Gauden^ 
If our lives motions theirs must imitate. 

Our knowledge like our blood must circulate. 

Denham. 

Nature is a perpetual motion ; and the work of the 
universe circidates without any interval or repose. 

L* Estrange. 

Trade, which, like blood, should circularly flow. 
Stopped in their channels, found its freedom lost. 

Dry den. 

H<‘ first inclosed for lists a level ground ; 

The form was circnlur. Id, Fables. 

From whence the innumerable race of things 

By circular successive, order springs. Itoscoir.nwn. 

The intcnial form of it consists of several regions, 
involving one another like orbs about the same centre ; 
— .jf the several elements cast circularly about each 
other. Ihirnet, 

As the minis of calumny are perpetually at work, a 
proat number of curious inventions, issued out Irc.m 
time to time, grow current among the party, and < iV- 
culate through the whole kingdom. Addison. 

Nero’s port, conqiosed of huge moles running rmiiid 

it in a kind of circular tjgure. Id. on Italy. 

Tn the civil wars, the. money spent on both sidi-s 
was circulated at home ; no publick debts co*-trarted. 

Swift. 

God, by the ordinary rule of nature, permits this 
continual circulation o£ human things. 

Id. on Modern Educatiort, 
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4s much blood passeth through the lungs as through 
all the rest of the body : the circulatim is quicVer, and 
Jicat greater, and their texture extremely delicate 

Arhuthnot on Aliments. 
The pulmonary circulation is a system within a sys- 
tem j and an action of the heart is the origin of both. 

Paley*s Natural Theology. 
Circular Numbf.us, or Spherical Num- 
bers, are those whose powers terminate in the 
roots themselves. Thus, for instance, 5 and 6, 
all whose powers do end in 5 and 6, as Uie 
square of 5 is 25 ; the square of 6 is 36, &c. 

Circulation of the Blood. See Physi- 
ology. 

CIRCULUS, in chemistry, an iron instru- 
ment in form of a rin^, which being heated red- 
hot, and ap])lied to the necks of retorts and other 
glass vessels till they grow hot, a few drops of 
cold water thrown upon them, or a cold blast, 
will make the necks lly regularly and evenly off’. 
Anodier method of doing this, is, to tie a 
thread, previously dipped in oil of turpentine, 
round the place where you would have it break ; 
and then setting fire to the thread, and after- 
wards sprinkling the place with cold water, the 
gl.Tss will crack exactly where the thread was 
tied. 

CIRCUMA'MBULATK, v. n. From Lat. 
Circuma'muiency, 71. ^circum and 

Cjkcuma'mijient, «<//. j arnbuh, and 

circum and ainbio. To walk round about. The 
act of encompassing ; surrounding ; encompass- 
ing ; enclosing. 

Icc roceivctli its figure according unto the surface 
it coQcrctcth, or tins circumamhiency which cf'iiform- 
eth it. Brotene. 

The circumambient coldness tow'ards the sides of the 
vessel, like the second region, cooling and condensing 
of it. Wilkim. 

/ain would we trace with reason’s erring clue. 
The darksome paths of destiny aright ; 
n vain ; the task were easier to pursue 
The trackless wheeling of the swallow’s flight. 

From mortal ken himself the Almighty slirouds. 
Pavilioned in thick night and circumambient clouds. 

Emily an Death, 

CIRCUMAGKNTES Museum, in anatomy, 
certain oblique muscles of the eyes, so named 
from their helping to turn the eyes about. 

CI'RCUMCJSE, n. fl. > hut. circumcido. To 
CiRcuMci'siON, ri. s. 5 cut the prepuce, or 
foreskin, according to the law given to Uie Jews. 
They came to circumcise the child. Luke. 

They left a race behind 
Like to themselves, distinguishable scarce 
From Gentiles, but by circu7ncision vain. Milton. 
While with feigned treaties they invade by stealth 
Our sore new circumcised common-wealth. Marvell. 

For Ifebrew roots, although they’re found 
To flourish most in barren ground, 
lie had such plenty, as buflicp<l 
To make some think him ctreumeised. Butler 
ne is alarmed at the industry of the whigs, in 
aiming to strengthen their routed party by a rein- 
forcement from the circumcised. Stcift’s Examples. 

Circumcision was first enjoined upon Abra- 
ham when God established his covenant with 
him, as a sign or seal of what that covenant re- 
spected, and how it was to l^er fulfilled to Abja- 


|iam and the multitude of whom he was to 
become the father ; viz. Messiah, the heir of all 
the promises, taking flesh of the seed of Abra- 
ham, and being cut off (put to death yla the flesh, 
to bring in that righteousness which was to be 
rewarded with the blessing, Gen. xvii. Rom. iv, 
11. It was in the year of the world 2178 that 
Abraham, in the faith of this, was circumcised 
himself and all the males of his house ; and in 
this view circumcision became, as it were, the 
initiating ordinance into the Israelitish church. 
During the last thirty-eight years that the Israel- 
ites Wa..dered in the desert .he Hebrew children 
were not circumcised; but immediately after 
their passing the Jordan the institution was re- 
vived, all the males being circumcised ; which is 
called a circumcision of them the ‘second ftme;’ 
and this was a ‘ rolling away of the reproach of 
God hereby declaring that they were 
his free people and heirs of the promised land, 
and removing from them what they considered the 
shame of the Egyptians. Josh. v. 1 — 10. 

When circumcision had continued a sacred 
institution about 1930 years its design was ac- 
complished in the death of the blessed seed; but 
like many other ordinances of the Jewish church, 
which were originally intended to point forth his 
death and resurrection, circumcision had by this 
time become merely a practice among the greater 
part of the Jews; ana it is thus unmeaningly 
continued among the scattered remairts of that 
people at this day. Circumcision was not, how- 
ever, confined to the Jews, though the high im- 
portance in which it was originally held by them 
seems best to account for such an indelicate 
operation being performed among other nations, 
who, though in a great measure ignorant of their 
design, practised in their own way many other 
institutions sacred to Israel. Herodotus and 
Philo Judaeus observe, that circumcision obtained 
among the Egyptians and Ethiopians. Hero- 
dotus says, that the custom was very ancient 
among each people ; so that there was no deter- 
mining which of them borrowed it from the other. 
The same historian relates, tliat the inhabitants 
of Colchis also used circumcision ; whence he 
concludes that they were originally Egyptians. 
He adds that the Phomicians and Syrians were 
likewise circumcised, but that they borrowed the 
practice from the Egyptians. And lastly, that, 
a little before the time when he wrote, circum- 
cision had passed from Colchis to the people 
inhabiting near Thermodoon and Parthenius. 
Marsham is of opinion that the Hebrews bor- 
rowed circumcision from the Egyptians, and 
that God was not the first author of it ; citing 
Diodorus Siculus, and the fabulous Herodotus, 
as evidences on his side ; which shows he knew 
not its design. The practice of circumcision 
among the Hebrews differed very considerably 
fiom that of the Egyptians, Among the first it 
was a ceremony of religion, and was perfoinied 
on the eighth day after the birth of the child. 
Among the latter, a point of mere decency and 
cleanliness, and, as some will have it, of physi- 
cal necessity ; and was not performed till the 
thirteenth year, and then on girls as well as boys. 
The law of Moses ordained nothing with respect 
to the person by whom, the instrument with 
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«hicb or t\ie manner V\ovf, l\ie ceremony was Vo 
performed *, t\ve inslrumenl was generally a 
knife o£ Slone. The child is usnally circumcised 
at home, where the father or godfather holds him 
in his arms, while the operator takes hold of the 
prepuce with one hand and with the other cuts 
It off ; a third person holds a porringer, with sand 
in it, to catch the blood ; then the operator ap- 
plies his mouth to the part, and having sucked 
tlve blood, spits it into a howl of wine, and 
throws a styptic powder upon the wound. This 
ceremony was usually accompanied with great 
rejoicings and feasting ; and it was at this time 
that the child was named in presence of the 
company. Tlie Jews invented several super- 
stitious customs at this ceremony, such as placing 
three stools, one for the circumcisor, the second 
for the person who holds the child, and the third 
for Elijah, who, they say, assists invisibly at the 
ceremony, &c. The Jews distinguished their 
proselytes into two sorts, acconling as they be- 
came circumcised or not : those who submitted 
to this rite were looked upon as children of 
A.braham, and obliged to keep the laws of Moses; 
the uncircumcised were only bound to observe 
the precepts of Noah, and were called Noaehidie. 
The Turks never circumcise till the seventh or 
eighth year, having no notion of its being neces- 
sary to salvation. The Persians circumcise their 
boys at thirteen, and their girls from nine to 
fifteen. Those of Madagascar cut the flesh at 
three several times ; and the most zealous of the 
relations present catches hold of the preputium, 
and swallows it. We are told that the Egyptian 
captive women were circumcised ; and the sub- 
jects of Prester John. 

C I RCU M DU'CT, V. a.} Lat . eircumduco. 

CiRCUMDJj'cTiON, yi.*s. ji To contravene; to 
nullify ; to cancel ; a term of civil law. Hooker 
uses the noun in its primitive and general sense ; 
a leading about; or a conducting round. 

By long ciraimduction perha[)s any truth may be 
derived from any other truth. Hooker. 

Acts of judicature may he cancelled and circiim- 
dueted by the will and direction of the judge ; as also 
by the consent of the parties litigant, before the judge 
has pronounced and given sentence. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
The citation may be circumditcied, though the de- 
fendant should not appear ; and the ilefendant must 
be cited, as a circumdxtction requires. Id, 

CIRCU'MFERENCE, n. s. I^t. circwn/cren- 
tin. The periphery ; the line including and sur- 
rounding anything. The space enclosed in a 
circle. The external part of an orbicular body. 
An orb; a circle; any thing circular or orbi- 
cular. 

His ponderous shield 
Ehtcreal temper, massy, large and round. 

Behind him cast ; the broad circumfereme 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon. Milton. 

So was his will 

Pronounced among fho gods, and by an oath. 

That shook heaven's whole ciramferencef condrined. 

Id. 

Extend thus far thy !>ound8. 

This be thy just circumference, O world *, Id, 

Because the hero is the centre of the main action, 
’dl the lines from the circumference tend to him alone. 

JIrgden. 


He hrat incloacA for lists a level ground. 

The whole circum/erence a mile around. Id. Fabl«t. 
Pire, moved nimbly in the circum/erence of a circle, 
makes the whole circum/erence appear lik© a circle of 

Newton. 

The bubble, being looked on by the light of the 
clouds reflected from it, seemed rod at its apparent 
dreumferenee. If the clouds were viewed through it, 
the colour at its circumference would bo blue. 

Id. Optics 

CIRCUMFERENTOR, a mathematical in- 
strument used by land-surreyors for taking angles 
by the magnetic needle. It is an instrument 
(where great accuracy is not required) much 
used in surveying in and about wood-lands, com- 
mons, harbours, sea-coasts, in the working of 
coal mines, fee. &c. where a permanent direction 
of the needle is of the most material consequence. 
The index is commonly of bniss, and consists of 
an index and circle of one piece. The index is 
commonly about fourteen inches long, and an 
inch and a half broad ; the diameter of the circle 
is about seven inches. On this circle is made a 
chart, whose meridian line answers to the middle 
of the breadth of the index, and is divided into 
300 degrees. There is a brass ring soldered on 
the circumference of the circle, on which screws 
anotlier ring with a flat glass in it, so as to form 
a kind of box for the needle, suspended on the 
pivot in the centre of the circle. The two sights 
screw on, and slide up and down the index ; 
the spangle and socket are screwed on the back 
side of the circle for putting the head of the 
staff in. 

An im])rovement of this instnimcnt has been 
made (sec PI.VH.Ciucumff.uf.ntor and Cyfher) 
which chiefly consists in an arm or index, G, so 
applied to the centre of the compass box, and 
witliin it, that at the time of observing, by only 
slipping a pin, p, out, the circle of degrees alone 
may move round, and leave the index, G, fixed. 
This inrlex will rc.main stationary, from its being 
attached to the socket that screws on the head of 
the staffs. On tlu? end of this index, ne.xt the 
dctjrees in the box, there is graduated a nonius 
scale, by which the circle of 360 degrees is sub- 
divided into five minutes, or less if desired. To 
observe the quantity of an angle by the circum- 
ferentor : — Let it be required to find the quan- 
tity of the angle EK(i ; first place the instrument 
at K, with the fleur-de-lis of the chart towards 
you ; then direct the sights to E., and observe 
what degrees arc cut by tfie south end of the 
needle, which let be 296 ; then, turning the in- 
strument about, direct the sights to G, noting 
then also what degrees are cut by the south end 
of the needle, which suppose 247. This done 
always subtract the lesser from the greater, as in 
this example, 247 from 296 the remainder is 
forty-nine degrees, which is the true quantity of 
the angle EKG. To lake angles of altitude or 
depressions the instrumc-nt is turned down on its 
ball and socket, into a perpendicular position, 
and adjusted to the level by a plumb-line, /, that 
is hung on a pin at the back of the box, and made 
to coiricide with a mark thereon, 'fhen by look- 
ing through the small sight holes s, purposely 
made, the angles are shown on the circle of degree# 
» ly the nonius as before. 

•» A 
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CriiCUMFLKX, 71. s. from Lat. circumjlexus. 
An accent used to regulate the pronunciation of 
jiyllables, including or participating the acute 
and grave. 

The circumjiex keeps the voice in a middle tone, 
and therefore in the Latin is compounded of both the 
other. Holder. 

CiucuMFLF.x, in grammar. See Accknt. It 
is seldom used among the modems, unless to 
show the omission of a letter which made the 
syllabi long and open. This is much more 
frequent with the French than among us: thus 
they write j>ate for paste, tote for teste, fumes 
for fusmes, See. They al-so use the circumflex in 
the participles; some of tlieir authors writing 
conneu, pen, others coiuift, pu, &.c. Father 
Buflicr is at a loss for the reason of this use of 
the circumflex, d'ho forrrr of tlie (ireek circura- 
fl(!X was uiiciently the same with that of ours 
(vi/. being a composition of the other two 
accents ('’) in one. Hut the copyists, changing 
the form of the characters and introilucing the 
running hand, (.‘liangcd also the form of tlur cir- 
nimflex accent; and instead of making the just 
angle, rounded it off, adding a dash fhrongli too 
much haste ; and thus produced this figure **, in- 
stead of tins' . 

ClllCU'MFT.Ur.NCF, n.s. \ I.at. nrevm- 

(^tRCu'Mi la i NT, (uij. ^ jlmiiSj ii/cum- 

Ciuci 'All i.i oes, fulj. j fhius. An en- 

closure of waters. Flowing round any tiling. 

Hr the world 

Built on circumjiuinis waters calni, in wide 

Crystalline r)ceaii. Milfun's Pttntdisr Lost. 

Laertes* son, girt with circiimjliiom tides. 

Pope's Odi/ssi't/. 

1 rule the Paphian laee. 

Whose bounds the decj) ci man fluent waves embrace ; 
A duteous people, and iiulustrious isle. hi. 

C 1 RC U M F( ) R A' N IT) L ' S, ml}. J .at . eircum- 
joranem. Wandering from house to house: as, 
a circuinforaneous tiddler, one that plays at 
doors. 

CIRClJMFU'SFi, t). u. 1 Lat. circvmfuaun i 

(JiRtn^MFL'si r.i., ^circurn and fusilis. 

CiRcuMFD'sroN, //. .S-. ' To jioiir round; to 

spread every way. 'lhat which may be poun*f! 
or spread round anything. The act of spread- 
ing round; the slate of being poured round. 

Men sec better when their eyes arc against llie sun 
or candle, if they put their hand before their eye. 
The glaring sun, or candle, weakens the eye ; whereas 
the light circumfused is enough for the perception. 

Bacon's Natural History. 

His army, circumfused on either wing, Milton. 

Farlh, with Jur luther ocean circumfused. 

Their ph.^asaiit dwelling house. Id, 

This nymph the god Cephisus had abused. 

With all his wdnding waters circumfused. 

Addison's Ovid. 

Artist divine, whose skilful hands infold 

The victim’s horn with circumf^uile gold. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

ClRCtJ'MffYKATE, v. a. > J.at. cirewn 

Cikcumoyua'tion, n. $. > and g^rus. To 

roll round. 

The sun turns round his own axis in twenty-five 
days, from his fust being put into such a circumyyra- 
non. Cheyne. 


All the glands of the body W congeries of various 
sorts of vessels curled, circumgyrated, und comolicated 
together. Ray im the Creation, 

CIRCUMJAT.FNT, adj. Lat. ci^cumjucnii 
Lying round any thing; bordering on every 
side. 

CIIKRTMT'TION, 7i. s. from Lat. circumeu^ 
circutnitutn. The act of going round. ’ 

CIRCIJMLTGATION, w. s. I. at. emv/wZ/o,, 
Tlie act of binding round. The bond with winch 
any thing is encompassed. 

CIRCUMI.OCLTION, s. Lat. circumhu 
ctUio. A circuit or compass of words; peri- 
phrasis. 

Virgil, studying brevity, could bring these words 
into a narrow compass, which a translator cannot ren- 
der without ciTcumloirution. Bryden 

I much prefer the plain Billingsgate way of calling 
names, because it w'oiild save abundance of time, lost 
by circumlocution. i^wift. 

The use of indirect expressions. 

These people are not to be dealt withal, mu by a 
train of mystery and ciriumlotrutum. L'Hstranye. 

CIRCGMMUTIFD, udj. Lat. circum and 
muf'ns. Walled round ; encompassed with a 
wall. 

He hath a garden circsmimured with bricks. 

Shahsj)eare. 

CrR(RJMXA'\'TOATE, v. «.-x Lat. cirewn 

Circi'mna'vigakck, ad}. f and' tmiigo. 

(yiRCUMNAViGA'riox, u. s. ^ To Sail round. 

Cim t.MNA'vKiATOR, s. J TIuit which 

may he sailed round. The act of .sailing round. 
Olio that sails round. 

The tK!iug of Antipodes, the habitableness of the 
torrid zone, and the rendering the whole, ternupu ous 
globe circumnuvigahh’ . Ray on the Creation. 

What he says comierning the cirntinnnviyution of 
Afric.a, from the straits of (Jibraltar to thir Keil .Sea, 
is very remarkable. Arbulhnut on Coins. 

CIR(:UMIM.I(’A"rK)N, 71. s. Lat. .i/Y////t- 
ptico. The act of ('nwrapping on every side. 
The state <»f being emv rapped. 

ClRCUMFO'l.AR, ml}, from rircmi, and 
polat'. Stars near tin; north pole, which move 
nmnd it, and never set in the northern latitude^, 
are .said to be circumpolar stars. 

CIRCUMFOSI'TION, n.s. from circtnn and 
position. The act of placing any thing circu- 
larly. 

Now is your season for circumposition, by tiles (tr 
baskets of earth. Evelyn's Kalendur. 

CIRCUIMRA'vSfON, w. s. J..at. cb'cumrasio. 
Tlie act of shaving or paring round. 

CIRCUMROTATION, n. s. Lat. cirrunt and 
roto. The act of whirling round with a motion 
like that of a wheel; circumvolution; circum- 
gyration. The state of being whirled round. 

CIRCUMSCRFBE, v, a. ^ Lat. circun and 

CiRCUMscRi'm roN, w. s. iscribo. To enclose 

CircumscriTtive, flf//. Jin certain lines 
and boundaries ; to bound, to limit, to confine. 
Determination of particulaf form or magnitude. 
Limitation ; boundary ; contraction ; confine- 
ment. Enclosing the superficies; marking the 
form or limits on the outside. 
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Tlwi good Audtonicwa 
liOTvouT aud with fotlunc is roiumed ; 
l?tom wiienccKc circumscribed v;iili ids sword, 

And brougiil to yoke, th.c cuenues o£ Rome. 

i>ha}tapeare* 

I would not my unhoused froo condition 
Put into circwriHcriptiun and coniine. Id. 

Ho formed the powers of heaven 
Such as he pleased, and circutmerihed their being ! 

Milton. 

He therefore circnmscriben hintisclf in rhimes. 

And, swaddled in’s own papers seven times. 

Wears a close; jacket of po«;tic huff. 

With whicli ho doth his third dimension stuff. 

Marvell. 

I’lift action great, yet circumucribed by time ; 

The words not forced, but sliding into rhiinc. Dryden. 

'rhe external circumstances which do accompany 
men’s acts, arc those which do circuinscribe and limit 
them. Stillingjicct. 

You are above 

The little forms which circumscribe your sex. 

iiouthem. 

Stones regular, arc distinguished hy their external 
forms : such as is circumscriptive, or depending upon 
the whole stone, as iu the eagle-stone, is properly 
called the figure. Grew. 

In the circumscription of many leaves, flowers, fruits, 
and seeds, nature affects a regular figure. 

Ray on the Creation 

(1 could the Muse in loftier strains rehearse 
'I'lie glorious Author of the universe, 

Wlio reins the winds, gives tlu? vast ocean bounds. 
And circumscribes the floating worlds their rounds ; 
My soul would oviirflow in songs of praise. 

And my Oeator’s name inspire my lays. Guy. 

Their lot forbade \ nor circumscribed alone 
Tlieir growing virtues, hut their crimes confined ; 

Korhaile to wade through slaughter to a throne. 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

Gray's Klcyy. 

CIRCUMSPK'CT, atij. ^ Lat. circum- 
(’ip.( umsi’k/ction, n. s. | spcctus. Cau- 
(RucuMSPK.'rriVE, [tiotis; atlimtive 

CtRCUMSPE tTiVf.EY, rtdt;. to cveiy ihinjr; 

Ci'rci;m;>pectlv, udv. watchful on nil 

C’i‘'RcuMSPKCTNtss, ti. s. sidps. Watcli- 

fulness tin every side ; caution ; general atten- 
tion. I.at. circunisjHcio, circunispectum. Look- 
ing round every way; attentive; vigilant; cau- 
tious. Cautiously ; vigilantly ; atientivelv with 
'vatchfulness every way ; watchfully. 

Vone are for me. 

That look into me with considerate, eyes ; 

High peaching Buckingham grows circumspect. 

Shakspeare. 

So saying, his proud step he scornful turned. 

But with sly circumspeotion. Milton's Paradise Iwst. 

Their authority weighs more with me thai. the coa- 
current suffrages of a thousand eyes, who never ex- 
amined the thing so carefully and circumspectly. 

Ray on the Creation^ 
Ko less alike the politick and wise. 

All sly slow thiiivs witii circumspective eyes. Pope. 
Let con nt vi ilan.-'’, thy footsteps guide. 

And wary tircumspec ion guard thy side. Gay. 

Travel forces circtimspec^ness on those abroad, who 
at home are nursed in security. Wotimt. 
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CI'RCVMST.WCV,,„.s.8c>| Ut. cireuin- 

Cl RCMMSTANT, adj. f-. - , I circum- 

CiRci3MbT\ N'Vi AL, (idj. circutn- 

ClRcuMSTANTiA i.iTY, 11. s. C stantiohi. 
Ciucumsta'ntiaim.y, tulv. I Sometliing ap- 
Circumsta'ntiati-, v.a. J pendant or re- 
lative to a fact : the same to :i moral action as 
accident to a natural substaiu'e. The adjuncts 
of a fact, which make it more or less criminal • 
or make an accusation more or less probable. 
Something adventitious, whicli may be taken 
aw.ay without tlie annihilation of the ynincipal 
thing considered. Incident; event; generally 
of a minute or subordinate kind, (.'ondition ; 
state of aflairs. It is frequently used with re- 
spect to wealth or poverty ; as, good or ill cir- 
cumstances. To place in particular situation, or 
relation to the things. Surrounding ; laiviron- 
ing. Accidental; not essential. Incidental; 
happening by chance ; casual. Full of small 
events, particularly detailed. The appendage of 
circumstances; the state of any thing as mo- 
difii;d by circumstances. According to circum- 
stance; not essentially; accidcnially. iVlinntely; 
exactly ; in every circnmsfancc or particular. 
To place in particular circumstances ; to invest 
with particular accidents or adjuncts. To place 
in a particular condition, as .with regard to power 
or wealth. 

'I’hc fifth circumstance is how many timns that he 
hath sinned (if it be in his inimle), and how oft he hath 
fallen; for he that oft fallcth in sinne, he despiseth 
the mercy of (*od aud cncrcscMh his 

Chmu'cr. The Persones Tale. 
Of these supposed crimes give me leave. 

By drcuinstaiwc, but to acfjuit mysidf. Shakspeare. 
This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circiinistajifial branches, which 
Distinction would be rich iu. Id. 

'I'o worthiest things, 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I see, 

Rareness or use, not nature, value brings; 

And such as they are. circumstanced , they he. 

Donne. 

Virtue’s but aiiguisli, when ’tis several. 

By occasion waked, and circumstantial. Id. 

Of the fancy and intcllccl, the powers arc only cir- 
cumstantially dill'e Glancille's Scepsis. 

If the act were otherwise circumstantiated, it might 
will that freely, which now it wills freely. Brumhall. 

Our confessing or concealing persecuted truths, 
vary and change their ver, nature, according to dif- 
ferent circumstances of time, place, and persons. 

.S'lHt/l. 

He ilefendcd Carlisle with very remarkable circum- 
stanc( of courage, industry, and patience. Clarendon. 

Its beams fly to visit the remotest parts of the world, 
and it gives motion to all cirewnstunt Ixidios. 

Diyhy on the Soul. 
He liad been provoked by men’s tedious and cir- 
cumstantial recitals of tbeir affairs, or by their multi- 
plied questions about liis own. Prior’s Dc.dic^ 

A number infinitely superiour, and the best circum- 
stantiated iinaginablcj arc for the succession of Ha • 
nover. Swifi. 

■ When men are easy in their circtanstances, they aro 
naturally enemies to innovations. 

Addison's Freeholder t 

3 A ‘2 
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You guess each circumstanee of Edvrin’s birth. 

The parei\l8* transport and the parents* care. 

The gossips’ prayer for wealth and wit and worth. 
And one long summer day of indolence and mirth. 

Beattie. 

And circumstance that unspiritual good. 

And miscrcator, makes and helps along 
Our coming evils, with a crutch-like rod. 

Whose touch turns hope to dust — the dust all wc have 
trod. Byron* s Childe Harold. 

CIIICUMSTANTTBUS, in law, by-standers, 
a term used for supplying and making up the 
number of jurors (in case any impanelled appear 
not, or appearing are challenged by any party), 
by adding to them so many of the persons pre- 
.sent as will make up the number, in case they 
are properly (jualified. This mode of filling up 
the deficicney is called tales de circumstantihus. 
CIllCUMVA'LLATli, V. «. i Lat. circum- 
CiRci;MVAi,r.A*TioN, 7/. S 'vallo. To en- 
close round with trenches or fortifications. The 
art or act of casting up fortifications round a 
place. The fortification or trench thrown up 
round a place besieged. 

This gave respite to finish those stupendous circum~ 
vallutions and barrioiulocs, reared up by sea and laud. 

HowvU. 

When the czar first acquainted himself with mathe- 
matical learning, he practised all the rules of cirt'um- 
rallation and contravallatiun at the siege of a town in 
Livonia. fyatts. 

CiKCUMVAT-LATioN, or line of circurnvallation, 
in fortification, a rampart of earth, consisting of 
a para[)ct aiul trench, made round a town in- 
tended to be besieged, when any attempt to re- 
lieve the place is threatened. This line, being a 
fortification opposed to an enemy that may come 
from the open country, ought to have its de- 
firnces directed so as to fire from the town ; and 
tlic l»!siegers are to be encamped between this 
line and the place. The camp should be out of 
the reach of the shot of the place ; and tlie line 
of circumvallation oiu^ht still more to be out of 
the reach of its artillery. See roRTiFiCATiON. 

Cl ilClj.MCK'CTlON, 7t. s. Lat. circumvectio. 
The act of carrying round. ' The state of being 
carried round. 

C 1 RC LI M F/NT, v. n. } T.at. circumvenio. 
Circumvention, h. s. } To deceive ; to cheat; 
to impose upon; to delude. Fraud; impos- 
ture; cheat; delusion. Prevention; pre-occu- 
pation. This sense is now out of use. 

Whatever hath been thought on in this state, 

'I’hat could be brought to bodily act, ere Homo 
Had cirfumrention. Shahspeare . 

Ho, fearing to bo betrayed or circumvented by his 
cruel brother, fled to Uarhurossa. 

Knolles's Histnry of the Turks. 
As his malice is vigilant, he restetli not to circum- 
vent the sons of the first deceived. 

Jirvwne's Vtdyar Krrours. 

Should roan 

Fall circumvented thus by fraud. 

MiitorCs Paradise Lost. 
The inequality of the match between him and the 
subtlest of us, would quickly appear by a fatal circum- 
vention ; there must bo a wisdom from above to over- 
reach this hellish wisdom. South. 

If he is in the, city ho« must avoid haranguing 
Lgainst circumvention in commerce. 

Collier of Popularity. 


Obstinately bent 

To die undaunted, and to circumvent. Dryden, 
Nature aupplied the wish she taught to cimve. 

None prowl’d for prey, none watch’d ^circumvent. 

To all an equal lot Heaven’s bounty gave. 

No vassal fear’d his lord, no tyrant feared his slave. 

Beattie. 

CIRCUMVE'ST, n. s. Lat. cireumvestio. Tt> 
cover round with a garment. 

Who on this base the earth did’st firmly fimiid, 

And madcstthc deep to circumvent it round. 

Id^ottun. 

CIRCUMVOTATION, from Lat. cirawivo- 
lo. The act of flying round. 

CIRCUMVO'LVE, v. a. Lat. circumvolvo. To 
roll round ; to put into a circular motion. 

Could solid orhs be accommodated to phenomena 
yet to ascribe each splu^rc an intelligence to ciroum- 
voloe it, were unphilosophical. Glnnville’s Scepsis 

CIllCU]VIVOLU'TI(.)IV, 71. .s. Lat. circumvolu- 
ius. The act of rolling round. The stiiie of be- 
ing rolled round. 

The twisting of the guts is really either a circumvo- 
lution. or insertion of one part of the gut wiihin the 
other. Arbul/nwt. 

The thing rolled rotind another. 

Consider tlio obliquity or closeness of these cirntm^ 
volutions; the nearer they arc, the Inghermay be tlie 
instrument. Wilkm. 

CI'RCUS, n. s, ^ r.at. cinux. 'An o]uii 

Ci'rque. i .space or area for sports, 

with seats round for the spectators. 

A pleasant valley like om^ of those circuses, which 
in great cities souiewlierc doth give, a pleasant spec- 
tacle of running horsc-s. Siihu i/. 

The one was about the cirque of Flora, tlie other 
upon the Tarpeian mountain. Sfillhitfjlci't. 

See the cirqtw falls ! tlie’ utipillarod temple nods ; 
Streets paved with heroes, Tybcr thoaked with gods. 

Pope. 

Circus, in antiquity, a largo building, ov:d or 
circular, for the exhibition of shows to the 
lace. The Roman circus was a largo oblong 
etUfice, arclu'd at one end ; encorn passed with 
porticoes, and furnished with rows of seats, . 
placed ascending over each other. 1 ii the middle 
was a kind of foot hank, or eminence, with obe- 
lisks, statues, and jiosts at each end. This sorval 
them for the courses of their big® and (piadrigir. 
There were from a remote period no less thi'ii 
ten of these buildings at Rome : the largo.st was 
erected by the elder Tarquin, called Circus 
Maximus, between the Aventinc and Palatine 
mounts. It was so called, either because of its 
vast circumference, because the great games were 
celebrated in it, or because it was consecrated to 
ibe superior gods, viz. to Vertumnus, Neptune, 
Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, and the Dii Penates cif 
Rome. Dionysius llalicarnassensis says, that it 
was three stadia and a half in length, and four 
jugera broad. All the curi®, or divisions of the 
people, as established by Romulus, had their 
proper places assigned to them. The lower 
orders were separated from the rest ; the nobles, 
the gentry, and magistrate.s, were seated according 
to their quality. The nearest and most conve- 
nient place to tlie shows was the orchestra, which 
wa.s assigned to tin* senators and persons of the 
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woUeslqwaVvly. Befote \l was a large platform 
catted podium, wtee tlie llitotve of the emperor 
was usuatty ptaced, and was atso appropriated to 
the nobles and foreigners of the highest distinc- 
tion, the senate, the tribunes of the people, the 
vestal virgins, and the person who appointed the 
games and paid the expenses. lie was styled 
by the various names of Editor, Munerarius, 
Agonotheta, and Brabeuta ; as publisher or de- 
clarer of the sports and their conditions, as the 
giver of them at his own expense, as judge of 
the victors, and as distributor of the prizes. And 
the prize that was bestowed upon the victors was 
called Brabium, or Brabeum, from Bpaj3?tov, 
premium. See Amphitheatre. 

The Romans were much attached to the games 
called Imdi Romani, Roman games, either on 
account of their antiquity, as being coeval with 
the Roman people, or because established by the 
Romans : and the games held there, the great 
games, ludi magni, because celebrated with more 
expense and magnificence than others ; and be-» 
cause held in honor of the great god Neptune, 
wlio was their Census. Those who insist that 
they were instituted in honor of the sun, con- 
found the pompa circensis, or procession of the 
circus, with the games. The games of the circus 
were instituted by Evander, and re-established 
by Romulus : the pomp, or procession was only 
a part of the games, making the prelude thereof, 
and consisting of a simple cavalcade of chariots. 
Till the time of the elder Tarquin, they were 
held in an island of the Tiber ; and were called 
Roman games ; after that prince had built the 
circus, they took their name from it. There 
were six kinds of exercises in the circus: viz. 
1. Wrestling, and fighting with swords, staves, 

. and ]ukes. 2. Racing. 3. Saltatio, leaping. 
4. Disci, quoits, arrows, and cestus ; all which 
were on foot. 5. Horse coursing. G. Courses 
of chariots, with two horses or witli four. 7. Wild 
beast combats with dogs or men. In this last 
exercise, the combatants were at first divided into 
two squadrons ; then into four ; each bearing 
the names of the colors they wore ; factio alba, 
nissea, &c. Oenomaus invented tliis method of 
distinguishing the squadrons by colors. At first 
lliere were only white and red, then green and 
hlue were added. The green was for those who 
represented the earth ; the blue for the sea, &.c. 

CIRENCESTER, an ancient market and 
/rorough town of (Roucestershire. It was strongly 
fortified with walls in the time of the Romans, and 
is the Corinum of Iholemy and the Durocornovium 
uf Antoninus. The ruins of the walls and streets 
are to be seen in the adjacent meadows, where 
many Roman coins, chequered pavements, and 
inscriptions on marble, have been found. Two 
of the Roman consular ways cross each other at 
this town. The Eosseway, which comes from 
Scotland, passes tlirough it to Totness in Devon- 
shire; and the Irmin-street comes from (Rou- 
‘•ester, and runs along to Southampton. Some 
years ago was discovered in a nieado*v near the 
town, an ancient building under ground, fifty feet 
iong, forty broad, and four high, supported by 
tw’o brick pillars, curiously inlaid with .stones of 
various colors, and supposed to have been a 
Homan bath. The Stroud water canal communi- 


cates with the town, and is of great advantage 
to its trade. Tba ebureb is a large fine building, 
the windows of which contain the remains of 
some very beautiful painted glass. It is sup- 
ported by two rows of pillars; and the tower is 
forty-four yards high, having twelve bells. Here 
were formerly two other churches, which are now 
destroyed. The town is governed by two high 
constables, and fourteen wardsmen, who govern 
seven distinct wards ; and has sent two members 
to parliament ever since the year 15G8. It has 
a free school, a charity school, with several alms- 
houses; and is seated on the river Claim, 
eighteen miles south-west of Glouc?est.er, and 
eighty-nine we.st by north of London. 

CIRO-FERRT, an excellent Italian painter 
and architect, born at Rome in 1614. lie was 
the disciple of Peter de (^orloua, whose designs 
he imitated with such exactness, that it is difficult 
to distinguish tliem. He was principally em- 
ployed by Pope Alexander VII. and his three 
successors, and died at Rome in 1 G89. 

CIRRHUS, or Ciup.l s, a clasper, or tendril. 
See Botany. Tendrils are either simple, i. e. 
composed of one fibre or chord, as in tne vetch, 
or compound, i. e. consist of two, thice, or more, 
as in the everlasting pea. Bitter sweet, solanum, 
dulcamara, biguonia, and ivy, send forth tendrils 
which plant themselves like roots in the adjacent 
walls, or the bark of the neighbouring trees. 
Dr. Grew says, they are like trunk roots, a mean 
betwixt a root and a trunk, but a compound o 
both, as may be galheiecl from their circumvo- 
lutions, in which they mutually ascend and de- 
scend. In the mounting of the trunk, they serve 
for support. 

CIRRI, in ichthyology, certain oblong and 
soft appendages, not unlike little worms, lianging 
from the under jaws or mouths of some fishes : 
these cirri, commonly translated beards, afiord 
marks to distinguish the different species of the 
fishes on which they are found. 

CIRTA, in ancient geography, the metropolis 
and royal residence, in the inland paits of Nu- 
midia Proj)er, near the Ampsaga. It was very 
rich, and was called Colonia Sittianorum when 
in the hands of Syphax. The colony was led by 
one P. Sittiiis, under the auspices of Caesar, and 
was surnamed .lulia. It is now called Constan- 
tina, and belongs to Algiers. 

CISALPINE, any thing on this side the Alps. 
The Romans divided Gaul, and the countiy' now 
called Lombardy, into thsalpine and Transal- 
]>ine. That which was Cisalpine with regard to 
the Romans, was Transalpine wnth regard to us; 
cis signifying on this side, and trans on the 
farther side. 

Cisalpine Repurlic, an extensive democratic 
stale of Italy, established daring the revolution 
iu France, and destined to perish with it. It 
comprehended what was formerly called Austrian 
Lombardy, the territories of Bergamo, Bresciano, 
and Cremona, the town and fortress of Mantua, 
the territory of Peschiera, part of the ci-devant 
Venetian States, all the ancient territory of Mo- 
dena, the principalities of Mantua and Carrara, 
the territory of Chiavenna, and the three lega- 
tions of Bologna, Ferrary, and Romagna, a part 
of the V'eronese, the ci-devant duchy of Massa, 
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and the Valteline ; being bounded on me north 
by Switzerland, the Tyrol, and the late maritime 
division of Austria ; on the east by the Adriatic 
and Austria Proper ; on the south by the late 
Roman and Etruscan republics, the Mediter- 
ranean and Parma ; and on the west by Parma 
and Piedmont, lying between long. 9“ (f and 
14® E., and between lat. 43“ ami 47“ 0' N. The 
Cisalpine republic was finally established and 
defined by the treaty of Campo-Formio, on the 
17th of October 1797; and acknowledged by, 
the emperor, the pope, the kings of Sardinia 
and Spain, and the French, Batavian, and Hel- 
vetic republics. Ruonapartc, the first consul of 
France, was afterwards chosen president of the 
republic, and the name Cisalpine abolished for 
that of Italian ; which, in May ISO'S, gave way 
to the more ponapous title of the Kingdom of 
Italy. 

(’ISi.EU, in Hebrew chronology, the ninth 
month of their ecclesiastical, and third of their 
civil, year, answering nearly to our November. 

C ISPAHAN A, or tlie Cispaoank Rei»i:i»lio, 
was a small democratic state, founded in October 
1796, upon the plan of the French government. 
It was the first of the kind in Italy, and laid the 
foundation of the Cisalpine Republic, which 
see. 

Cispadana Gallia, in ancient geography, a 
district of Italy, to the south of the Po, occupied 
by the Gauls in the time of the kings of Rome, 
separated from Liguria on the west, as is thought, 
by the Iria, running from south to north into the 
Po ; bounded on the south by the Appenine, and 
on tlie east by the Adriatic. The term is formed 
analogjeally with respect to Rome. Ptolemy calls 
the Gallia Cispadana peculiarly Gallia Togata, 
and describes it as extending between the Po and 
Appenines, to the Sapis and Rubicon. 

CISSA, or (^issuM, a town of Hither Spain, 
in Lacetania, on the east side of the Iherus, 
t'lought to befjuissona; where the Carthaginians 
were first defeated by Scipio. Also a town of 
Till ace, situated on the river /Egos-Potamos. 

CLSSAMPELOS, in botany, a genus of the 
moiiadolphia order, and dieecia class of plants ; 
natural order eleventh, sarmentaceie. Male 
cal. tetraphyllous : con. none: neitarium 
wheel-shaped : stam. four, with their filaments 
grown together. Female cal. monophyllous, 
and ligulated roundish: cor. none: styles 
three : seed monosjiermous berry. There are 
five species : the chief are: 1. CJ. caapeba, a native 
of the warmest parts of Aruerica. The root ap- 
plied exterr.a’iiy. is said to be an antidote against 
lire bites of v«Tiomous serpents. The plant being 
infiised in water, quickly fills tlie liquor with a 
mucilaginous substance, which is as tliick as 
jelly; whence the name of freezing wyth, by 
wliich this genus of plants has been distinguished 
by llie Brazilians : and, 2. (T pareira, also a native 
of the warmest parts of Arnenca; liaving peltate 
leaves, and heart-shaped flowers. 

(TbSOlT), in geometry, a curve of the second 
order, first invented by Hiocles, whence it is 
called the rissoid of Hiocles. iSec Fluxions. 

CISSUS, the w ild grape, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, and tetrandria class of plants ; natu- 
rnl order forty-sixth, hcftejacejc. Tlie berry is 


monospermous, surrounded by the calyx, and a 
quadripartite corolla. There are nineteen species* 
all natives of Jamaica, and some ofj^the other 
islands in the warmest parts of America. They 
send out slender branches, having tendrils at their 
joints, by which they fasten to the neighbouring 
trees, bushes, and any other support, mounting 
to a considerable height. The fruit of some of 
the species are eaten by the negroes. 

CIST, n.s. Lat. cisla. A case; a tegument; 
commonly used in medicinal language for the 
coat or enclosure of a tumor. 

Cl'STFH), adj. from cist. Enclosed in a cist, 
or bag. 

CISTERTIANS, in church history, a religious 
order founded in the eleventh century by St. 
Robert, a Benedictine. They became so power- 
ful, that they governed all Europe, both in 
spirituals and temporals. Cardinal de Vitri 
describing their observances, says, they neither 
wore skins nor shirts ; nor ever eat flesh, except 
in sickness ; and abstained from fish, eggs, milk, 
and cheese ; they lay upon straw beds, in tunics 
and cowls: they rose at inidniglit to prayers; 
they spent the day in labor, readinj^ and prayer; 
and in all their exercises observed a continual 
silence. The habit of the cistertian monks is a 
white robe, in the nature of a cassock, with a 
black scapulary and hood, and is girt w'ith a 
wooden girdle. The nuns wear a white tunic, 
and a black scapular and girdle. The ruins of a 
famous cistertian abbey are still to be seen in the 
parish of New-Abbey, to which it gave name, in 
Kirkcudbrightshire; founded hy Hervigilla, the 
mother of John Baliol, king of Scotland. 

CI'STFjRN, 71. s. Lat. cistey'na. A receptacle 
of water for domestic uses. 

*Tis not lliR rain that waters llie whole earth, hut 
that which falls into his own tliat must ivlievi' 

him. South. 

A reservoir ; an enclosed fountain. 

Had no part as kindly staid behind 

In tlie wide ciift^rns of the lakes continod. 

Did not the springs and rivers drench the land, 

Our globe would grow a wilderness of sanil. 

Bhu'hmre. 

Any receptacle or repository of water. 

So half iny Kgypt were submerged, and made 
A cistern for sealed snakes. Shakspearr. 

But there’s no bottom, none. 

In iny voluptuousnt ss : your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not till up 
The cistern of my lust. t'i- 

(Tstern, a reservoir for the reception of water. 
Anciently there were cisterns all over the coun- 
try in Palestine. There were some likewise in 
cities and private houses. As the cities for tier 
most part were built on mountains, and the rains 
fell regularly in Judea at two seasons in the year 
only, in spring and autumn, the people were 
obliged to keep water in cisterns in the country 
for thH use of their cattle, and in the cities for the 
convenieney of the inhabitants. There are still 
cisterns of very large dimensions to be seen in 
Palestine, some whereof are 150 paces long, and 
fifty-four wide. 

erSTUS, n. s. Lat. The name of a pla»t- 
The same with ruckrose. 
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CisTVS, in botany, a genus of the monogynia little above i\ie Sinus Crissau s diking its rise 
order, and polyandtia class of plants ; natural contiguous to the mountains of Megara and M- 
order tvjentieth, lolace®-. coa. pentapetalous : tica; then levelled into plains, it terminates at 
cal. pentapbylloua. with two of its leaves smaller Thebes, famous for the fate of Penthcus and 
than the rest. The seeds are many, and contained Actaeon ; the former lorn by the Bacchai, the 
ill a capsule. There are seventy-eight species, latter by his dogs; as also for the orgia, or revels 
most of them natives of the southe.n jiarts of of Bacchus. 

Europe, but hardy enough to bear the open air CITIIARA, in antiquity, a musical mstru- 
in this country. They are beautiful evergreen ment, the precise structure of which is not knowr. ; 


shrubs, generally very branchy quite from the 
bottom, and forming diffused heads. They are 
very ornamental in gardens, not only as ever- 
greens, making a fine variety at all seasons with 
their leaves of different figures, sizes, and shades 
of green and white, but also as flowering shrubs, 
being very profuse in most elegant flowers of 
wfiite, purple, and yellow colors. These flowers 
only last for one day ; but there is a continual 
succession of new ones for a month or six weeks 
on the same plant ; and, when there are different 
species, they exhibit a constant bloom for neaily 
three monihs. They are propagated either by 
seeds or cuttings, and thrive best in a dry soil. 
Gum labdaimm is found upon a species of cistus 
which grows naturally in the Levant, and is there- 
fore called labdanifera. See Laboanum. 

ClTADEfi, n. s. Er. cituddlc. A fortress; a 
castle, or place of arms, in a city. 

its he eamt: to the rrowii by unjxist means, as un- 
justly he kept it ; by force of stvangei soldiers in ci- 
tadels, the nests of tj'ranny and murderers of liberty. 

Sidnrt/. 

I'll to my Charge, the citadel, repair. Dryden. 

(TTADELLA, or Ciudadella, a scu-port of 
the island of Minorca, and capital of tlic island, 
is situated on the west coast, and surrounded 
with walls and bastions. It l»as barracks for 
:ib()iit boo men; and contains a cathedral, two 
parish churches, and four convents. The port is 
inueh cx])Oscd to west and south winds, and ter- 
minates in marshy shores. It was taken, with 
ihc whole island, by general Stanhope and the 
confederate fleet in 1708, and ceded to (Jreat 
Britain by the treaty of I 'trecht in 1713. It was 
taken by the French, after a ]>rave defence, in 
1756 ; but restored at the peace. In 1782 it was 
taken by the Spaniards, and confirmed to them at 
the subsequent peace. It is twenty-seven miles 
west of Fort Mahon. 

CITADENESCA, in natural history, a name 
given by some writers to the Florentine marble, 
which is supposed to represent towns, palaces, 
ruins, rivers, &c. These delineations are metely 
accidental, anil are commonly much assisted by 
the imagination, though the natural lines of a 
stone may sometimes by rliance represent the 
ruins of some ancient building, or the course of 
a river. In England thcie is a kind of septaria, 

Indus llclmonlii, which has sometimes beauti- 
ful, though very irregular, delineations of this 
kin.l. Tlie Florentine marble, as we see it 
wi ought up in the ornaments of cabinets, &c., 
awes a gieat deal to the skill of the workmen, 
w! o always pick out th? proper pieces from the 
mass, and dispose tlicm in the work so as to 
represent what they ])leasc. 

Cl'riU'TUlN, in ancient geography, a moun- 
tain and foiesl of Bceotia, celebrated by the 
ancient ])ocls. To the west it ran obliquely, a 


some think it resembled the Greek A; and other." 
the shape of a half-moon. At first it had only 
three strings, but the number was at different 
times increased to eight, to nine, and lastly to 
twenty-four. It was used in entertainments aiul 
private houses, and played upon with a plectrum 
or quill, like the lyre. 

(TTHARFWLON, fiddle-wood: a genus 
of the angiosperrnia order, and didynainia class 
of plants; natural order fortieth, personatav. 
CAT., quinquedentated, cainpaniilated, and wheel- 
shaped, with its segimaits villous on the upper 
side, equal : riiurr a dispermous berry: seed 
bilocular. Speides six, natives of the warmer 
parts of America and the West Indies, where 
they grow to be large trees, and are adorned 
with white flowers growing in spikes. In IJritain 
they appear only as shrubs, and must be con- 
stantly retained in the stove, where they make a 
fine appearance, bi'ing beautiful ever-greens. 
They may be propagated either by seed* or cut- 
tings. 

CITE, r. ^ 1 .at. cilo. To summon ; 

CiTal, /I..S. to answer in a court. To 

ITta'tion, /?. s. ^enjoin; to call upon ano- 

(T'TATOiiy, j ther authoritatively; lodi- 

Ci'tkr, w. .s. j reel ; to .‘^uiuinoii. To quote. 
Quotation ; tlie adduction of auy passage from 
another author ; or of another uiau’s words. 
The passage or words quoted ; a (piotation. The 
derivative noun cital implies n-proof; impeach- 
ment. In law, citation sigmlies the calling a per- 
son before the judge, for the sake of trying the 
cause of action commenced against him. 
lie made a Mushinu: of himself, 

And chid his truant yoiith. Shakspeare. 

I speak to you. Sir Thtirio ; 

For Valentino, I need not rite him to it. Id. 

He hold a late toiirt, to which 
She oft was ri.’cd hy tlu m, hut appeared not. Id. 

DemonstraJiuns in script uri; may not otherwise he 
.shewed than hy riting tin i iit of the scripture. 

Hooker. 

Kovihwith the cited <(ead, 

(If all past ages, to the general doom 

Shall haKten. Milton. 

Thi'j janver of citing, and draguintt the delcndaui 
into court, was tukeji a .vay. l*i>-rergon. 

If a judge cite one to a place, to which h«-. cannot 
come with safety, he may freely appeal, though an 
appeal be inhibited in the letters eitutorg. Id. 

These causes elTeet a consumption endetnick to this 
island : there remaitts a citatum of such as may lyo- 
duce it in auy country. Harveg on Consumption. 

This sad cxpt?rience cites me to reveal. 

And what I dictate is troin what I feel. Prior. 

1 must desire the citcr henceforward to inform us 
of his editions loo. Atterhurg. 

The Icttcr-wriu rcjinnol read these citations witaout 
hlu. hinjr. after th • cJiarge he hath advanced. !d. 
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Vic’w the principles in their own autliors, and not 
in the citatioru of those who would confute them. 

Watts, 

CITKHN, n. s. I-at. cithara. A kind of harp ; 
a musical instrument. 

At what time the heathen had profaned it, even in 
that was it dedicated with songs and citherns, and 
harps and cymbals. Macc, 

CITIUM, Cetium, or Cittium, in ancient 
geography, a town in the south of Cyprus, fa- 
mous for the birth of Zeno, founder of the sect 
of Stoics ; 200 stadia west of Salamis. It was 
founded by a colony of Phtenicians, called Che- 
tim : and hence not only Cyprus, but the other 
islands and many maritime places, are called 
Chetim by the Hebrews. 

A CiTi/EN of ancient Rome was distinguished 
from a stranger, because the latter belonged to 
no certain commonwealth subject to the Romans. 
A citizen was either by birth or election ; and 
sons might derive the right from their fathers. 
To be a Roman citizen, it was necessary to be 
an inhabitant of Rome, to be enrolled in one of 
the tribes, and to be capable of dignities. Those 
to whom were granted the rights and privileges 
of Roman citizens, were only honorary citizens. 
It was not lawful to scourge a citizen of Rome. 
For modern privileges of the kind, See FaEEMAN 
and London. 

CITRIC Acid, in chemistry, the juice of 
lemons or limes deprived of its mucilage. For 
chemical purposes this acid is best obtained pure 
by saturating boiling lemon-juice with powdered 
chalk, on which the saline compound falls to the 
bottom, and leaves the mucilage suspended in 
the fluid, which must be decanted off and the 
precipitate washed till quite clean. Then add a 
quantity of sulphuric acid, equal to the chalk in 
weight, and diluted with ten parts of water, and 
boil it for a few minutes, on which the sulpliuric 
acid combines with the earth and leaves the citric 
acid dissolved in the fluid. If this fluid is eva- 
porated to the consistence of a syrup, the pure 
citric acid will appear in thin needle-like crystals. 
For the common purposes of the table this juice 
may be preserved under a thin stratum of oil for 
a considerable time; in the East Indies it is eva- 
porated into a thick extract or role, and kept in 
closed bottles, but no method seems so perfect as 
that of concentrating it by frost, which first sepa- 
rates the mucilage and afterwards the watery so- 
lution, till it leaves the acid with eight times its 
usual power, as may be proved by its requiring 
eight times the quantity of alkali to neutralise it. 
Us use in saline draughts, sauces, &c. is too well 
known to need any comment or remark. It is 
among the vegetable acids the one which most 
powerfully resists decomposition by fire. In a 
dry and warm air it seems to eflloiesce; but it 
absorbs moisture when the an is damp, and at 
length loses its crystalline form. It is not alter- 
ed by any combustible substance. The most 
powerful acids decompose it less easily th.an they 
no other vegetable acids ; but the sulphuric evi- 
dently converts it into acetic acid. 

The affinities of the citric acid are arranged by 
Vauquelin in the following order: barytes, lime, 
potash, soda, strontia, magnesitt, ammonia, alu- 
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mina. Those for zircone, glucinc, and the me- 
tallic oxides, are not ascertained. ' 

All the citrates are decomposed by the power- 
ful acids, which do not form a precipitate with 
them, as with the oxalates and tartrates. The 
oxalic and tartaric acids decompose them, and 
form crystallised or insoluble precipitates in their 
solutions. All aflbrd traces of acetic acid, or a 
product of the same nature, on being exposed to 
distillation; this character exists particularly in 
the metallic citrates. Placed ou burning coals 
they melt, swcdl up, emit an empyreumatic smell 
of acetic acid, and leave a light coal. All of 
them, if dissolved in water, and left to stand for 
a time, undergo decomposition, deposit a floccu- 
lent mucus which grows black, and leave iheir 
bases combined with carbonic acid, one of the 
products of the decomposition. Before they are 
completely decomposed, they appear to pass to 
the state of acetates. 

Citric acid, being more costly than tartaric, may 
be occasionally adulterated with it, Tliis fraud 
is discovered by adding slowly to the acid dis- 
solved in water, a solution of subcarbonate of po- 
tassa, which will give a white pulverulent preci- 
pitate of tartar, if the citric be contaminated with 
the tartaric acid. 

CFTRINE, adj. Lat. citrinus. Lemon-co- 
lored ; of a dark yellow. 

HLs nos wos high ; his cycn bright citrin ; 

Ilis lippes round ; his colour was sanguin. 

Chuticer^s Canterbury Tales. 

The butterfly, papilio major, has its wings painted 
with citrine and black, both in long streaks and .spots. 

Grew. 

By citrine urine of a thicker consistence, the salt- 
ncss of phlogin is known. Flayer on the Humours. 

Ci'trine, ri. s. from Lat. citrinus. 

A species of crystal of an extremely pure, clear, 
and fine t<*xturc, generally free from flaws and ble- 
mishes. It is ever found in a long and slender co- 
lumn, irregularly hexangular, and terminated by an 
hcxangular pyramid. It is from one to four or five 
indies in length. This stone is very plentiful in tlio 
AVest Indies. Our jewellers have learned to call it 
citrijie ; and cut stones for rings out of it, which are 
mistaken for topazes. Hill on Fossils. 

CITRINUS, in natural history, a peculiar 
species of sprig crystal, which is of a beautiful 
yellow. Many of the common crystals, wlu n in 
the neighbourhood of leatl mines, are liable to he 
accidentally tinged yellow, by an admixture 
of the particles of that metal; and all these, 
whether finer or coarser, have been too fretjuently 
confounded together under tlie name of citrine; 
but Dr. Hill has ascertained this to be a peculiar 
species of crystal, different from all the others in 
form as well as in color; and distinguished by 
the name of ellipomacrostylum lucidum flavescens, 
pyramide brevi. It is never found colorless like 
the other crystals, but has great variety of tinges, 
from that of the deeper ochres to a pale lemon 
color. It is sometimes found in Bohemia. The 
pyramid of this crystal is always finer than the 
column. 

CrTRON-TREE, n. s. from Lat. citrus. It 
lias broad stiff leaves, like those of the laurel. 
The flowers consist of many leaves, expanded 
like a rose. The pistil becomes an oblong, liiick, 
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flcshv fruit, very fuU of juice. Genoa is the great 
nursery for these trees. One sort, with a pointed 
fruit, is in so great esteem, tiiat die single fruits 
are sold atTlorence for two shillings each. 

May the sun 

With citron groves adorn a distant soil. 

Aii^tson. 

CiTRON-TKEE, in hotany. See Citrus. 

Cl'TRON-WATKH, n. s. Aqua-vitae, dis- 
tilled with the rind of citrons. 

Like citron-waters matrons’ cheeks inflame. 

Pope. 

CrTRON Water, a spirituous cordial thus 
made: take of fine thin lemon-peel, eighteen 
ounces; of orange-peel nine ounces ; perfect mit- 
incgs three ounces; rectified spirits of wine two 
gallons and a half. I3igest in balnoo rnariac for 
one night; draw off with a slow fire ; then add 
as much water as will just make the matter milky 
(which will be about seven quarts or two gal- 
lons) ; and, lastly, add two pounds of fine sugar. 
This comjiosition may be improved by fresh 
elder flowers, hung in a cloth in the head of the 
still, sprinkled with ambergris in powder, or its 
essence. 

Citron Wood, the wood of an American tree, 
called by the natives candle-wood ; because, being 
cut into splinters, it burns like a candle. The 
tree is frequent in the Leeward Islands, and grows 
to a considerable size : the leaves are like those 
of the bay tree, but of a finer green; the flower 
is sweet and much like those of the orange ; the 
fruit succeeding these is black, and of the size of 
a pepper-corn. It is of no known use in medi- 
cine ; but is used in I’rance and Germany by the 
turners, being a fine firm grained wood, and taking 
a fine polish, and with age becoming of a very 
beautiful brown. 

CITRUL, n. s. The same with pumpion, so 
named from its yellow color. 

CITRUS, the citron-tree: a genus of the po- 
lyadelphia order, and icosandria class of plants: 
<’AL. quinqiiefid ; the petals oblong, and five in 
number; the anthera; twenty, with their filaments 
grown together so as to form various pencils, 
'fhe fruit is a niiic-celled berry. There are six 
species; viz. 

1. C. aurantium, the orange-tree, has an up- 
right trunk dividing upward into a branchy, re- 
gular head, from five to ten or twelve feet high ; 
oval, spear-shaped, entire leaves, having winged 
loot-stalks and numerous whiti; flowers at the 
sides of the branches, succeeded by globular 
Iniii compressed at both ends. The most noted 
varieties are, 1. the Seville orange. This is a 
very handsome tree and the hardiest of any; as 
ni this country it shoots freely, produces large 
and beautiful leaves, flowers stronger, &•■. The 
fruit is large, rough-rinded, and sour, of excel- 
lent quality for household uses. 2. The C’hina 
<’rHnge. This tree has moderately sized leaves, 
<lnd a smooth thin-rinded sweet fruit, of which 
there are several varieties in warm countries, where 
they grow in the open ground. 3. The great 
shaddock orange, or pumplemoes, grows larger 
and stronger than the loregoing, with large, thick, 
^nd somewhat serrated leaves, and very large 
fruit, having a reddish pulp. It derives the name 


of shaddock from a captain of that name that 
first brought it from the East Indies. 4. The 
forbidden fruit tree, in trunk, leaves, and tlowers, 
▼ei^ much resembles the common orange-tree; 
but the fruit when ripe, is larger and longer than 
the orange. It has somewhat the taste of shad- 
dock ; hut far exceeds it, as well as the orange, 
in its delicious taste and flavor. 5. The horned 
orange is a tree of moderate size, producing fruit 
which divides, and the rind runs out into divisions 
like horns. 6. The hermaphrodite orange is a 
moderate sized tree, producing fruit shaped partly 
like an orange and partly like a citron. 7. The 
dwarf orange tree, or nutmeg orange, has a long 
stem an<l small busliy head, growing two or 
three feet high; small oval leaves in clusters; 
and numerous flowers in clusters, covering the 
branches, succeeded by a very small fruit. 

2. C. lima, the lemon tree, has an upright 
smooth trunk, divided upward into a branchy 
regular head; from Iwtdve to fifteen feet high; 
large, oval, spear-shaped, pointe<l, slightly sawed 
heaves, on linear foot-stalks: aiul many flowers 
from the siiles of the branches succeeded by large 
oval fruit prominent at the top. * 

3. C. medica, the eilron tree, has an upright 
smooth trunk, divide<l at top into a branchy strong" 
shooting, full head, from about five to fifteen feet 
high, adorned with large oval, spear-shaped, 
thick leaves, having linivar foot-stalks, and nume- 
rous flowers from the sides of tlie branches, suc- 
ceeded by very large oblong oval, pointed, rough- 
rinded fruit. TIui vari(;ties are 1. citron tree 
with sour fruit; 2. with sweet fruit; 3. with 
long fruit ; 4. with warted fruit; 5. with recurved 
fruit; and 6. with blotched leaves. These are 
the most remarkable varieties of the three fore- 
going species of citrus; hut besides these there 
are a great number of others; and indeed, in those 
countries where they grow naturally, the varieties 
may be multiplied without end like those of our 
apples and pears. The flosvers of all the species 
and varieties are formed each of live spreading 
petals, apjiearing here principally in May and 
.Iiine; and the fruit continue setting in June and 
July, and ripen the year following. 

4. ('.. trifoliata, the Japanese citron, is a thorny 
shrub growing naturally in Japan, 'i'he trunk 
acquires by age and eiillun? the thickness of a 
tree. The branches and shoots arc unequal ; in 
some parts compressed, in others swelling, espe- 
cially about the spines. These proceed singly 
from the stem and branches ; are straight, run 
out from a broad base into a very sharp point ; 
and are protruded from the wood, with the com- 
mon bark of which they are likewise invested. 
The. wood is loose and soft ; the bark of a shining 
green, moist, and easily parting from the wood. 
The leaves are few in number, sawed on the edges, 
veined, placed without order, but generally grow- 
ing under the spines. They grow by threes, like 
lho.se of trefoil, upon the extremity of a common 
foot-stalk, whieh is furnished on each side with a 
membranaceous frit ge or margin, •somewhat re- 
sembling the pedicles of the orange. The upper 
surface of the. leaves is of a bright lucid green, 
the lower dark and herbaceous. Ibe flowers, 
which resemble tlm.se of the medlar, proceed 
singly from the arm-pits ofllie leavc.s, are white. 
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possessed of no great degree of fragrance, and 
consist of five petals. The fruit is equally beau- 
tiful with a middle sized orange; their internal 
structure is also pretty much the same : only the 
pulp is glutinous, of an unpleasant smell, and a 
narsh disagreeable taste. The seeds have the same 
taste with the pulp, and are shaped exactly like 
those of the orange. 

The first three species of citrus merit particu- 
lar attention. They are elegant evergreens, rising 
in this country from about five to ten feet in 
height ; forming full and handsome heads, closely 
garnished with beautiful large leaves all the year 
round, and putting forth a profusion of sweet 
fiowers in spring and early in summer; which 
even in this climate are often succeeded by fruit. 
Though all the varieties were originally obtained 
by seed, yet the only certain method of continuing 
tlie approved varieties is by budding or inarching 
them on stocks raised from seed to a proper size. 
As the young trees however are brought in plenty 
from abroad, this method is seldom practised in 
this country : but for curiosity, it may be done 
by tliosc who are so inclined, in the following 
manner: Karly in spring procure some kernels, 
which may be had in plenty from rotten fiuits, 
or others that are properly ripened, observing that 
for stocks, the citron, lemon, and Seville orange, 
as being the freest shooters, are to he preferred ; 
and of these the citron is the strongest. Sow the 
kernels in March, in pots of rich light earth half 
an inch deep, ami plunge them in ahot-l)cdunder 
franu's and glasses. Dung or tan may be used, 
but the latter is preferable, giving air, and frocpicnt 
sprinklings of water. In two or three weeks, the 
plants will come up; and, in six <»r eight weeks 
more, tliey will be advanced four or five inches 
or more in height. They must now have more 
air and water; and about the midtile of .lime 
harden them to the full air, in which let them 
remain till October; then remove them into the 
green-house to stand till the spring, and in* March 
or April plant them singly in small pots; 
being careful to shake them out of the st‘ed- 
pots with their roots entire. 1'hey must be 
watered immediately after planting, and the 
watering must be occasionally repeated. Aft**r 
this they are to be tiealed as woody exotics of th 
green-house; and in a year or two the largi'st of 
those designed for stocks will be fit for budding. 
The operation for bud lii.g is performed in the 
month of August, and is donu in the common way. 
As soon as tiie operation is finished, the pots 
with tlieir plants must Vie j)laced in the green- 
house, or in a glass case; or where there is the 
convenience of a S[)are bark pit, where the Iieat 
of the bark is almost exhausted, the pots may be 
plunged therein for two or tliree weeks. In 
either case, liovvcver, the air must be adinilte<l 
freely by opening the front gla.-ses : allowing also 
a slight shade of mats in lh>- middle of hot sun- 
shine days, and supplying them with water every 
tw^o or three days during tliis kind of weather. 
In three or four weeks tiu. buds will be united 
vvitii the stock ; wlu n it wil! be proper to loosen 
the bandages, that they may have room to swell ; 
the buds, however, will all remain dormant till 
the next spring. Hut tiie most cheap and expe- 
ditious incihod of procuriivg a collection of these 
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of trees is by having recourse to such as 
are imported from Spam, Italy, and Portugal. 

A south wall, in a dry situation, is j^oper for 
training them as wall trees ; against which may 
be erected wooden frame-work sloping, either 
fixed or moveable, for llte support of glass frames 
for winter. For the greater protection of the 
trees in severe frosts, tliere may be a fire-place 
with a flue or two carried along a low wall 
the fronts and ends. To have the trees as stand- 
ards, a more caiiacious and lofty glass-case 
should he erected against the wall, in the manner 
of a hot-house, but higher; in tins one or two 
rows of orange trees may he planted, suffering 
them to run up as standards, ^vith only some ne- 
cessary ])runing, just to preserve their regularity. 
In some ])laces there are lofty moveable glass- 
case.s, so that two or three rows of trees are planU fl 
in a conspicuous part of the pleasure-ground. 
In winter the frame is put over them, and in 
summer wliolly taken away ; so that they ap[)ear 
like a little orange grove growing in the open 
ground. The flowering and fruit-setting season 
of all the sorts of citrus is in .func and .luly. 
They are often, cs])(‘cially the orange trees, greatly 
loaded witli Idossoms ; and when these stainl 
very thiek, it is pnqier to thin them a little, 
taking off the smalh’st. As the tns s eonlinue 
blowing and setting their fruit for three monilis, 
w'hen a full erop of fruit is set, it is of, benefit to 
the trees and fruit to gather oil' the superahun- 
dant bhissoms as thi’Y are produi.ed ; though soim* 
permit them to rcmaiji on aecourit of their ap- 
pearaiiee. 

The fruits of the citron, lemon, and orange 
trees, yield very agreeable acid juices; which, 
besides the purposes to which they are commouly 
applied, are much usi'd in medicine, d'he juici; 
of lemons is very fieijueutly used for neutralising 
alkaline salts for saline draughts. Tlie citron is 
seldom used in this country; though its peel, as 
well as that of h niou, is candied ami sold as a 
sweetmeat. 'The yellow peid of the lemon is an 
agreeable aromatic, as is also tliatof the orange; 
and in cold phlegmatic constitutions they jirove 
excellent stomachics and carminatives, promoting 
appetite, warming the habit, and strengthening 
he tone of the vi.scera. Orange-peel, however, 
is very consideraldy wanner Ilian tliat of lemons 
and abounds more in es.sential oil : lo this cireu in- 
stance, therefore, due regard ought 1o be had in 
the use of these medicines. The llavor of orarige- 
peel IS likewise less perishable than that of lemons, 
lioth are ingredients in many officinal prepara- 
tions, The young fruits of tin: Seville orange 
dried are used in medicine under the name of 
aurantia curaflaventia. They are a moderately 
warm bitterish aromatic, of a sufficiently agree- 
able flavor. The flow'tirs of the o . iUge tree have 
been for some time in great esteem as a jicrfume 
They are highly odoriferous, of a somewdiat warm 
and bitter taste. They yield their flavor by in- 
fusion to reetilieU spirit, and in disidlation both 
to spirit and water. The biller matter is dis- 
solved in water, and, on evaporating tl»e 
lion, remains entire in the extract. 1 he distilled 
water was formerly kept in the shops, hut, on ac- 
count of the great scarcity of the flowers, is now 
laid aside ; it is called by foreign writers aipia 
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ha An oil distilled from these flowers is i 
hmught from Italy under the name oC oleum, or 
essentia neroli. 

ClTf A a town ol Italy, in the 

patrimony of St. Peter, is t\s'enty-t\\\ee miles 
north of Home. Near this town the French, un- 
der general Macdonald, were attacked in their 
encampments, December 12th, 1708, by theNea- 
politans, who surrounded them on all sides, but 
were repulsed and completely routed, with the 
loss of 2400 men, 3000 muskets, their military 
chest, and whole baggage. 

CiTTA Due ALE, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Abru/zp Ulterior, founded in 1308, by 
Robert, duke of Calabria, and nearly destroyed, 
in 1703, by an earthquake. It is a bishop’s see, 
and lies eighteen miles west of Aquila. 

CiTTA Nuova, a town of Italy, in the marqui- 
sate of Ancona, containing thirty-one churches 
and convents. It is situated on the coast of the 
Adriatic, ten miles from Loretto. 

CiTTA VeCCIIIA, CiTTA NoTABILE, Or MaLTA, 

is an old town in the centre, and on the highest 

f oint, of tlie island of Malta, once the capital. 

t is said to have been built by the Pluenicians 
before they founded Carthage, and to have been 
called by them Melita, the ancient name of the 
island, and by the Saraoen.s, Medina, Alphonso, 
king of Sicily, in the fifteenth century, gave it 
the name ofCitta Notahile. It has been, in mo- 
dern times, much reduced, e.specially since Va- 
letta has been the residence of the public autho- 
rities. It is the see of a bishop, and contains, be- 
sides a large and handsome cathedral , several other 
churches and convcmls. From the town maybe 
seen the whole island, and sometimes the coasts of 
Africa and Sicily. Here is also an ancient pa- 
lace for the grand master; and near the town 
some ancient catacombs, and a very extensive 
cave, not far from the mouth of which, St. I*aul 
is said to have been shipwrecked. 

(RTTEUN, a musical instrument resembling 
the guitar, for which it has been frequently mis- 
taken. Anciently it was called the eislruin, and till 
lately was held in great contempt both in France 
and Britain. The practice on it being extremely 
easy, it was formerly the arnnsement of lewd 
women and their visitors ; insomuch, that in 
many of the old English dramatic writers, it is 
made the symbol of a woman that lived by pros- 
titution. 

Ci'TY, w. .s. & ad;. } Vr.citc; l.at.f/ri£as. 
CFtizen, n. s. & adj. \ In the English law, a 
town eorj)oratc, that has a bishop and a catluslral 
thureh. A large collection of houses and inhabi- 
tants. Sometimes used to designate the inhabi- 
tants only ; and sometimes the place without the 
inhabitants. The word citizen, as an adjective, 
is used only by Shakspeare. 

So sick I nm not, yet I am not well ; 

But not so citizen a wanton, as 

I’o seem to <lic ere sick. Skakspeurc. 

I'lTizEN, as a noun, distinguishes an individual 
tranchised with the privileges appertaining to a 
city; a tradesman residing in a city, from a 
gentlomari ; ami sometimes it similarly designates 
an inhabitant, or dweller, in any place. Cit and 
citcssiue viduar contractions of citizen and citi- 


[less. The latter is to he found only in Dryden. 

By veray force, at Gaza on a nisht, 

Maugre the Philistmea of that citee, 

The gates of the toun he hath uppVight, 

And on his bak yeaned them hath he , 

High on a hill, where aa men might hem sec. 

O noble, mighty, Sampson, lefe and dere '. 

Haddest thou not told to women thy secree. 

In all this world ne had ther ben thy pere. 

Chaucer. 

■ — Running day and night 
From realm to realm, from dtp, street and town ; 
Why dost thou wear thy body to the bones ? 

And inightst at home sleep in thy bed ol down. 
And drink good ale so nappy, for the nones. 

Wifntc, 

From thence, far off, he unto him did shew, 

A little path, that wos both steppe and long. 
Which to a goodly dtp led his view ; 

Whose wals and towres were buildeil high and 
strong 

Of pearlc and precious stone, that earthly tong 
Cannot de.scribc, nor wit of man can tell ; 

Too high a ditty for my .simple song . 

The dttp of the (ircate King hight it well. 

Sjienger. 

What is the dtp but the people ? — — 

True, the people arc the dtp. 

Shaksjicnrc. 


1 do suspect I have done some offence. 

That seems disgracious in the citp'a eye. Id. 
His enforcement of the dtp wives. Id. 

Tie, I accuse, 

The dtp ports by this hath entered. Id. 

When he speaks not like a dlixen. 

You find him like a soldier. ' Id^ 


All inhabitants within these walls are not properly 
citizens, but only such as are called freemen. 

RaleipU's Hisforp. 
The country hath his rtu'rcation, the dtp his seve- 
rall gyninicks and exercises, may-games, feasts, wakes, 
and inerry-inccling.s, to solace themselves. 

Burton. Anat. Mel. 

Why should'st thou here looke for perpetual good. 

At every loss 'gainst heaven’s face repining ? 

Do hut behold where glorious cities stood. 

With gilded tops and silver turrets shining; 

There now the hart fearless of greyhound feeds. 

And loving pelican in safety lireeds : 

There scrcetching satyrs lill the people’s empty stedes 
[places]. Fletcher*» Purjde Island. 

Far from noi.sy Rome sc'cure he lives, 

• And one more dtizen to Sibyl gives. Dryden. 

Cits and citesses raise a joyful strain ; 

’Tis a good omen to begin a reign. Id. 

Men seek safety from number better united, and 
fr«m walls and fortilications, the use whereof is to 
make the few a match for the many : this is the ori- 
ginal of dties. Temple. 

Ci'p, in a strict sense, means the houses enclosed 
within the walls : in a larger sense it reaches to all 
the suburbs. Watts. 

Study your race, or the soil of your family will 
dwindle! into cits or squires, or run up into wits or 
madmen. 7 atler . 

Barnard, thou art a dt, with all thy worth ; 

But Bug and T) — 1, their honours, and so forti). 

Vop^, 

The city has always been the province for satire , 
and the wits of King Charle.s’s time jested upon no 
thing else, during his whole reign. Addison. 

Oh ! haci they been of covqrt or dip breed , 
Suchdcliciiey were right marvellous indeed. 

BeuUic . 
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Hiocc wbo attempt to level, never equalize. In all 
sninetieft consisting of various descriptions of citixens, 
some description must be uppermost. Bur he. 

Leave your arms ; ye have no further need 
Of such : the city*i rendered. And most ■well 
You keep your hands clean, or 1^1 And nut a stream. 
As red as Tyber now runs, for your baptism. 

Byron, Deformed Trantftyrmed, 
City, among the Homans was called civitas, 
oppidum, and urbs : civitas, as being governed 
by a justice and order of magistracy ; oppidum, as 
containing a great ntunber of inhabitants ; urbs, 
on account of its being surrounded with walls. 
According to Blount, city is a word that hath 
obtained ir England only since the conquest; 
for, in the time of the Saxons, there were no 
cities, but all the great towns were called 
burghs ; and even London was then called Lon- 
donburgh, a? the capital of Scotland is still 
called Edinburgh. And long after the conquest 
the word city was used promiscuously with burgh, 
as in the charter of Leicester, where it is both 
called civatas and burgus; which shows that 
those writers were mistaken who tell us that every 
city was, or is, a bishop’s sec. And though the 
word city signifies in England, such a town cor- 
j)Orate as hath usually a l)ishop and a cathedral 
church, yet these are by no means necessary re- 
quisites to constitute a city. 

The freedom of cities was first established in 
Italy, owing principally to the introductum of 
commerce. The Gerinau emperors, especially 
those of the Franconian and Sualnan lines, as the 
seat of their government was far distant from 
Italy, possessed a feeble and imperfect jurisdic- 
tion in that country. This induced some of the 
Italian cities, towards the beginning of the ele- 
ventti century, to assume new ])rivileges ; to 
unite together more closely ; and to form them- 
selves into bodies politic, uiuier the government 
of laws established by common consent. TJie 
innovation soon made its way into France, where 
Louis the Gross, in order to create some power 
that might counterbalance those potent vassals 
who controlled the crown, first adopted the j)lan 
of conferring new privileges on the towns situated 
within his own domain. These privileges were 
called charters of community, by which he en- 
franchised the inhabitants, abolishing all marks 
of servitude, and formed them into corporati«>ns 
or bodies politic, to be governed by a council 
and magistrates of their own nomination. The 
practice spread fpiickly over Europe, and was 
adopted in ?ipain, England, Seollaial, and all 
the other feudal king«loms. It appears from 
Mariana, that in 1350, eighteen cities had 
obtained a seat in the (.’ortes of Castile. In Ar- 
ragon, cities seem early to have actpiircd exten- 
sive immunities, together with a sliare in the le- 
gislature. In J1U3 the citizens of .Saragossa li.ad 
not only obtained political liherty, but they were 
declared to be of equal rank with the nohhjs of 
the second class ; and many other immunities, 
unknown to persons in their rank of life, in otln!r 
parts of Europe, were conferred upon them. In 
Fmgland, the establishment of communities or 
corporations was posterior to the conquest. The 
practice was borrowed from I’rance, and the 
privileges granted by the crown were jierfectly 
similar to those above enumerated. It is not 


improbable, that some of the towns of England 
were formed into corporations under the Saxon 
kings; and that the charters graut^ by the 
kings of the Norman race were not cliarters of 
enfranchisement from a state of slavery, but a 
confirmation of privileges which they had 
already enjoyed. The English cities, however 
were very inconsiderable in the twelfth century. 
A clear proof of this occurs in Lord Lyttleton’s 
History of Henry II. Fitz-Stephen, a contem- 
porary author, gives a description of the city of 
Loudon in the reign of Henry II. and the terms 
in which lie speaks of its trade, its wealth, and 
the number of its inhabitants, would suggest no 
inadequate idea of its state at present, when it 
is the greatest and most opulent city in Europe. 
But all ideas of grandeur and magnificence are 
merely comparative. U appears from Peter of 
Blois, archdeacon of London, who flourishjjd in 
the same reign, and who had good opportunity 
of being informed, that the city, of which Fiiz- 
Stephen gives such a pompous account, contained 
no more than 40,000 inhabitants. The other 
cities were small in proportion, and in no con- 
dition to extort any extensive privileges. 

CiTiF-s, Tmpfkial, an appellation given to 
tho.se cities of Germany immediately subjeel to 
the emperor : they make a port of the Germanic 
body, are governed by their own magisi rates, 
have the privilege of coining money, and assist 
at the diet of the empire. 

Cl'VF'/r, n. s. Fr. civcllc ; Arab, zihctld^ si'^- 
nifying scent. A jierfuine from the civet-cat. 

Civet is of baser birth tlitan tar ; the very uiu-leau 
flux of a cal. Slutl/ifjieurr. 

Some putrefactions and excrements do yield excel- 
lent odours; as civet and musk, and, as some tliink, 
ambergrease. liacon'a Natural Histor;/, 

Civet, a perfume yielded by the civet-cat, of a 
clear yellowish, or brownish color; not fluitl nor 
hard, but about the consistence of liutter or 
honey, and uniform throughout ; of a very strong 
sraeli, quite offensive when undiluted, but agree- 
able when only a small proportion of civet is 
mixed witli a large one of other substanees. It 
unites ea.sily with oils both expressed and dis- 
tilled, but not at all with water or spirit of wine: 
nor can it be rendered niiseible with water by 
the mediation of sugar. The yolk of an egg 
seems to dispose it to unite with wab r; hut, in 
a .short time, tlie civet separates from the li([uor, 
and falls to the bottom, though it does not prove 
of such a resinous tenacity, as when treated witli 
sugar and spirit of wine. It cominunicates, 
liowever, some share of its smell both to watery 
anil s]iirituous liquors : hence a small portion of 
it is often added in odoriferous tinctures, and 
siispendcil in the still-head during the distillation 
of odoriferous waters and spirits. It is rarely 
employed for medicinal purposes. The Italians 
make it an ingredient in perfumed oils, and thus 
obtain the wliole of its scent ; for oils wholly 
dissolve the substance of it. It is very rare, 
however, to meet with it unadulterated. I he 
substances usually mixed 'with it are lard and 
butter : which, agreeing with it in hs geneial 
properties, reiKler all ciiteriafor distinguishing 
the adulteration uncertain. A great trade of civet 
was formerly carried on at Calicut, Bassora, and 
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other parts of the Indies, and in Africa, where 
the civet-cat is fonnd, 

Civet-Cat, in zoology. SeeVivtaRA. 
CrVlC, adj. Lat. civkm. Relating to civil 
honors or practices; not military. 

With equally rays immortal Tully shone ; 

Behind, Rome's genius waits with ctvicA crowns. 
And the great father of his country owns. Pope. 

For all the civic garlands due. 

To him our branches are but few. Marvell. 

My youthful bosom burns with thirst of fame. 
From the great theme to build a glorious name. 

To tread in paths, to ancient bards unknown. 

And bind my temples with a civic crown. Gay. 

CiviCA Corona, a crown given by the 
ancient Romans to any soldier who had saved 
the life of a citizen in an engagement. The 
civic crown was reckoned more honorable than 
any other crown, though composed of no better 
materials than oak boughs ; because, says 
Plutarch, the oaken wreath being sacred to 
Jupiter, the great guardian of their city, they 
thought it the most proper ornament for him 
who had preserved the life of a citizen. Pliny, 
speaking of the honor and privileges conferred 
on those who had merited this crown, says, ‘ they 
who had once obtained it, might wear it always. 
When they appeared at the public spectacles, 
the senate and people rose to do them honor, 
and they took their seats 
on these occasions among 
the senators. They were 
not only personally ex- 
cused from all troublesome 
offices, but procured the 
same immunity for their 
father and grandfather by 
the father’s side.’ It is 
often used as a crest, in 
armorial bearings. The 
annexed diagram exhibits it from the crest of 
the family of Falkland. 

CiviDAD DE LAS Palmas, ot Palmas, the 
capital of the island of Canary, with a bishop’s 
see, and a good harbour. The seat of adminis- 
tration is removed to Santa Cruz in Teneriffe. 
The houses are well built, two stories high, and 
flat-roofed. The cathedral is very handsome, 
and the inhabitants are gay, rich, and numerous, 
amounting to about 10,000. The air is temper- 
ate, and free from extremes of heat and cold. 
Tt is defended by a small castle seated on a hill. 

Cividad di Friuli, a well built town of the 
late Venetian dominions of Austria, in Friuli, 
anciently called Forum Julii. It contains 4000 
inhabitants, and is situated at the foot of the 
mountains, on the river Natisona, ten miles east 
of Udina. 

Cividad Real, a town of Spain, in New 
Castile, and capital of La Mancha. The inha- 
bitants are noted for dressing leather extremely 
^vell. Here are three churches, seven convents, 
three hospitals, and about 9000 inhabitants. It 
is fifty-seven miles south of Toledo, and ninety 
from Madrid. 

Cividad Rodrigo, a strong town of Spain, 
in the kingdom of Leon, with a bishop’s see, 
suffragan of Compostella, built by Ferdinand 
II. as a rampart against Portugal. In the Plaza 


Mayor, or principal square, are three Roman 
columns with inscriptions. Population 10,000. 
On the llth June, \810, it was invested by the 
French, and surrendered on the 10th July : it 
continued in their possession till 19th January 
1812, when it was taken by storm by lord Wel- 
lington, after a siege of eleven days. Tt is seated 
in a fertile country, on the river Agueda, forty- 
five miles S. S. W. of Salamanca. 

erVIL, adj. 's Lat. civilis. Relating 

Ci’viLLY, adv. f to the community, as 

Civi'i.iAN, «. s. ^artificial, and not natu- 

Civilisa'tion, 71 . s.J ral ; to government, as 
opposed to anarchy ; to what is intestine and 
domestic, as distinguished from what is foreign ; 
to courts and laws of a general nature, belong- 
ing to the body politic, as distinguished from 
those which are ecclesiastical, military, or crimi- 
nal. It designates also the laws relating to the 
ancient consular or imperial government. Thus, 
civilian is one that professes the knowledge of thit 
old Roman law, and of general equity ; and civi- 
lisation is a law, act of justice, or judgment, which 
renders a criminal process civil ; which is per- 
formed by turning an information into an in- 
quest, or the contrary. 

The professors of that law, called civilianit, because 
the civil law is their guide, should not bo discounte- 
nanced nor discouraged. Bucon*8 Advice io Villicrs. 

A depending kingdom is a term of art unknown to 
all ancient civiliam, and writers upon goverument. 

Swift. 

No woman had it, but a civil doctor. 

Shahspeure. 

Men that are cixnl lead their lives after one com- 
mon law ; for that a multitude should, without har- 
mony, concur in the doing of one thing (for this is 
civilly to live), or should manage cumiuunity of life, 
it is not possible. Hooker. 

God gave them laws of civil regimen, and would 
not permit their commonweal to be governed by any 
other laws than his own. Id. 

From a civil war God of his mercy defend us, as 
that which is most desperate of all others. 

Bacon to Villiert. 

For aught I can see, these men [lawyers] fail as 
often as the rest in their projects, and arc as usually 
frustrate of their hopes j for, let him be a doctor of the 
law, an excellent civilia** of good worth, where shall 
he practice and expatiate ? Their fields are so scant, 
the civil law with us so contracted with prohibitions, 
so few causes, by reason of these all-devouring mu- 
nicipal laws. Burton. Anat. Mel. 

Part such as appertain 
To ciril justice ; part religious rites 
Of sacrifice. Milton. Paradise Lost. 

When civil dudgeon first grew high. 

And men fell out they knew not why. Butler. 

Break not your promise, unless it be unlawful or 
impossible ; cither out of your natural or out of your 
civil power. Taylor 

For rudest minds with hanuony were caught. 

And civil life was by the muses taught. 

i2(wcommof* 

But there is anotlicr unity, whiclr would be most m'- 
vantageous to our country ; and that is, your endea- 
vour after a civil, a political union in the whole nation. 

Sj>ratt 
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Cl'viL, adj. ') From Lat. civUis. 

Civi'lity, n. s. Uefined, instructed ; en- 
Ci'viusE, V. a. joying the benefits of a 
Civilisa'tion, w. 8. ( community established 
CiviLi'sED, n. s. on the basis of law and 
Ci'viLLY, adv. J government, as distin- 
guislied from every thing barbarous. Complais- 
ant, gentle, well bred, elegant of manners; not 
rude; not brutal; not coarse. Freedom from 
barbarity ; the state of being civilised. Polite- 
ness ; complaisance ; elegance of behaviour. 
The verb signifies to reclaim from savageness and 
brutality; to instruct in the arts of regular life. 
The adjective and adverb are also applied to 
what is grave and sober, opposed to what is 
gaudy, showy, and gay. 

Blond is no blemish ; for it is no blamo 
To punish those that do deserve the same ; 

But they that breake bands of cimlitie 

And wicked cusUiUies make, tltose doc defame 

Botli noble armes and gentle curtesie : 

No greater shame to man than inhumanitie. 

Spenser. 

The English were at first as stout and warlike a 
people as ever the Irish ; and yet are now brought 
unto that civilih/, that no nation exccllelh them in all 
goodly conversation, and all the studios of knowledge 
and humanity. Jd. 

Art thou thus boldenod, man, by thy distress ? 

Or else a rude despiscr of good manners. 

That in civility thou seemest so empty. Shakspeare, 
1 heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's bark, 

Titering such «lulcct and hanuonious breath. 

That the rude sea gv«!W civil at her song. Id. 

The chambers were handsome and cheerful, and 
furnished civilly. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

'I’hus night oft sec me in thy pale career. 

Till civil suited mtjrii appear. Milton s Poems. 

1, that perceived now w’hat his inusick meant. 
Asked civilly if ho had ('at his Lent, Marvell. 

He, by his great civility anil iflabiliry, wromrht 
very nmeh upon the people. Claremkm’ 

l.ovc taught him shame ; and shame, with love at 
strife, 

Soon taught the sweet civilities of life. Dryden. 

Musaeus first, then Orpheus, civilize 
Mankind, and give the world their deities. Denham. 

Wheresoe’er her compiering eagles fled. 

Arts, learning, and ttivilify were spread. Id. Poems. 

We semi the graces and the muses forth 
To civilize and to instruct the north. Waller. 

I will deal civilly with his poems : nothing ill is 
to be spoken of the dead. 

Dryden's Preface to his Fables. 
I would have had Alineria and Osmyn parted 
civilly ; a.s if it was not proper for lover-s to do so. 

Collier of the Stage. 

He thought them folks that lost their way. 

And asked them civilly to stay. Prior, 

Amongst those who are counted the civilized part 
of mankind, this original law of nature still takes 
place. loeiw. 

The civilizers! — the disturbers say ; 

The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 

Philips*8 Briton. 

Straight the vain fop in ignorant rapture cries, 

* Paris the barbarous world will civilize.* Gay. 

For sure a civil post the house commands, 

Hpon whose sign this courteous motto stands, — ■ 


* This is the ancient Hand and eke the Pen ; 

‘ Hero is for horses hay, and meat for men. 

If besides the accomplishments of bei^ witty and 
ill-natured, a man is vicious into the b^gain, he is 
one of the most mischievous creatures that can’ enter 
into cml society. Addimi, 

The insuhml civility of a proud man is, if possilifi. 
more shocking than his rudeness could be j because 
he show's you by his manner that he thinks it mere 
condescension in him ; and that his goodness alone 
bestows upon you what you have no pretence to 
claim. Chester feld. 

Civil Law, is properly the particular law 
of each state, country, or city, jus civile est, quod 
quisque populus sibi constituit, Just. Inst. But 
what is more usually meant by the civil law, 
is a body of Homan laws, compiled from ilu: 
laws of nviturc and nations ; and, for the most part, 
received and observed throughout the empire 
for above i*200 years. It was originally founded 
on the regal constitutions of thttir kings; next 
upon the twelve tables of the Decemviri; then 
upon the laws or statutes enacted by the senate 
or people ; the edicts of the prretor and the re- 
sponsa prudentum, or opinions of learned lawyers • 
and lastly, upon the imperial decrees or consti- 
tutions of successive emperors. These laws ha I 
by degrees grown to an enormous Irulk ; but this 
inconvenience was in juirt remedied, by the Cdl- 
lections of the lawyers, (Ircgorius, llermogenes, 
and Papinius ; and Theodosius the younger, by 
whose orders a code was compiled, A. D. d38, 
which Theodosian (.'ode was the only book cu' 
civil law received as authentic in the we.stfciii 
part of Kurope, till many centuries after. — l or 
Justinian commanded only in tire eastern remain^ 
of the empire; and it was under his aus[)i((;s 
that the present body of civil laws was compiled 
and finislied by Trebonian, about the year .53:5. 
It consists of, — 1. Institutes; whicli contain the 
elements or first principles of the Roman law, 
in four books. — 2. Digests or Pandects, iti fifty 
books; containing the opinions and writings of 
eminent lawyers, digested in a systematical me- 
thod. — 3. A New Code, or collection of impe- 
rial constitutions, in twelve books ; the la})se of 
a century having rendered the former code of’ 
Theodosius imjierfeet. — 4. Novels or new consti- 
tutions posterior in time to the other books, and 
amounting to a supplement to the code, contain- 
ing new decrees of successive emperors, as new 
questions happened to arise. — T'hese form the 
body of the Roman law, or Corpus Juris Civilis, 
as published about the time of Justinian ; which 
however soon fell into neglect and oblivion till 
about the year 1130, when a copy of the Digests 
was found at Amalfi in Italy ; which accident, 
concurring with the policy of the Roman eccle- 
siastics, suddenly gave a new vogue and autho- 
rity to the civil law, and introduced it into several 
nations. See Law, Index. It was first brought 
over into England by Theobald, a Norman abbot, 
who was elected to the see of Canterl)ury in 
1183 ; and he appointed a professor, viz. Roger, 
surnamed Vicarius, in the university of Oxford, 
to teach it to the peopld of this country. Ne- 
vertheless, it gained ground very slowly. King 
Stephen issued a proclamation prohibiting the 
study of it. And, though the clergy were attached 
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10 it the \a\ty tathec vr’whed to preserve the o\d 
coniitution. However, the zeal and influence 
of the clergy prevailed ; and the civil law ac- 
quired great reputation from the reign of king 
Stephen to the reign of king Tl-dward 111 . both in- 
clusive. Many transcripts of Justinian’s Institutes 
are to be found in the writings of our ancient 
authors, particularly of Bracton and I'leta; and 
judge Blackstone observes, that the common law 
would have been lost and over-run by the civil, 
had it not been for the incident of fixing the 
court of common pleas in one certain spot, and 
the forming the profession of the municipal law 
into an aggregate body. It is allowed that the 
civil law contains all the principles of natural 
equity ; and that nothing can be better calculated 
to form good sense and sound judgment. Hence, 
thougli in several countries it has no other autho- 
rity but that of reason and justice, it is every 
where referred to as authority. 

But the civil law is not received at this day 
in any nation without some alterations ; some- 
times the feudal law is mixed with it, or general 
and particular customs; and often ordinances 
and statutes cut off a great part of it. In Turkey 
tlie basilica only are used. In Italy the canon 
law and customs have hitherto excluded a good 
])art of it. In the ci-devant state of Venice, 
custom had almost an absolute government. In 
the Milanese the feudal law, and particular cus- 
toms, l)ore sway. In Naples, and Sicily, the 
cronstitutions and laws of the Lombards are said 
to prevail. . In Germany the civil is esteemed 
to be municipal ; but yet many parts of it are 
there grown obsolete ; and others are altered, 
either by the canon law or a different usage. In 
the northern parts of Germany, the jus Saxorfi- 
fcum, Lubccense, or Culmense, is preferred Ire- 
fore it. In Denmark and Sweden, it has scarcely 
any authority at all. In France, before the late 
revolution, only a part of it was received, in 
some places as a customary law ; and, in those 
provinces nearest to Italy, it was received as a 
municipal written law. In criminal causes the 
civil law was more regarded in France ; but the 
manner of trial was regulated by ordinances and 
edicts. In Spain and Portugal, the civil law is 
connected with the jus regium and custom. In 
Scotland, the statutes of the sederunt, part of the 
legiae majestatis, and their customs, control 
the civil law. In England there are four species 
of courts in which the civil and canon law are 
permitted, under restriction by the common law, 
to be used. 1. The courts of the archbishops 
and bishops, and their derivative officers ; usually 
culled in our law courts Christian, or the eccle- 
siastical courts. 2. The military courts, or courts 
of chivalry. 3. The courts of admiralty. 4. 
The courts of the two Universities, in all, the 
reception of those laws in general, and the dif- 
ferent degrees of that reception, are grounded 
entirely upon custom; corroborated as to the 
Universities, by act of parliament and their 
charters. 

The Civil List, is a revenue awarded to the 
kings of Great Britain in modern times, partly 
in the ])lace of their ancient hereditary income, 
and partly to defray certain expenses of the slate. 
Queen Elizabeth’s entire revenue did not amount 


to more than £500,000 a year; tfial of king 
Charles I. was £800,000 ; and the revenue voted 
for king Charles 11. was £1,200,000, though 
complaints were made (^in the first years at least) 
that it did not amount to so much. The revenue 
of the Commonw(ja\th between t\\e time of Charles 
I. and Charles 11. was upwards of £1,500,000. 

These revenues were expected to defray all 
public expenses ; among which lord Clarendon, 
in his speech to the parliament, computed that 
the charge of the navy and land forces amounted 
annually to £800,000. The same revenue, sub- 
ject to the same charges, was settled on king 
James II. by slat. I Jac. 11. c. 1.; but, by the 
increase of trade and more frugal management, 
it amounted on an average to a million and a 
half per annum; besides ojther additional cus- 
toms granted by parliament, stat. 1 Jac. II. cc. 
3, 4, which produced an annual revenue of 
£400,000 ; out of which his fleet and army were 
maintained at the expense of £1,100,000. After 
the Revolution, when the parliament took into 
its hands the annual support of the forces, both 
maritime and military, a civil list revenue was 
settled on the new king and queen, amounting, 
with the hereditary duties, to £700,000 per an- 
num ; the same was continued to queen Anne 
and king George 1. 'Fliat of king George II. 
was augmented to £800,000 by stat. 1 George II. 
c. 2.; and that of king (ieorge III. was from 
time to time settled and increased by the follow- 
ing statutes; viz. 1 Geo. III. c. 1. £800,000; 17 
Geo. III. c. 21, £100,000; and 44 Geo. III. c. 
80, £GO,000 more; and by 52 Geo. HI. c. G, 
(amended by 55 Geo. HI. c. 15), £70,000 more 
during the king’s indisposition. By the latter 
acts it is provided that an account of any accu- 
mulation of arrears shall from time to time be 
laid before Parliament. By 33 Geo. III. c. 34 
(amended by 45 Geo. III. c. 7G) a civil list of 
£145,000 is made payable to his majesty out of 
the reveWes of Ireland. By stat 47 Geo. III. 
St. 2, c. 24, the king is empowered to direct the 
execution of any trusts to which lauds vested in 
him by escheat, &c. or in right of the crown on 
the duchy of Lancaster, might have been liable, 
and to bestow such lands, or reward discoverers. 
See also stats. 48 Geo. HI. c. 73; 50 Geo. 111. 
c. 65; and 54 Geo. III. c. 70, for improving 
the land revenue of the crown : and 52 Geo. HI. 
c. 148, respecting the king’s privy purse. 

The expenses at present defrayed by the civil 
list are those that in any shape relate to civil 
government : as the expenses of the royal house- 
hold ; the revenues allotted to the judges previous 
to the year 1758 ; all salaries to oflicers of state, 
and every of the king’s servants ; the appoint- 
ments to foreign ambassadors ; the maintenance 
of the queen and royal family ; the king’s pri- 
vate expenses, or privy purse ; and other very 
numerous out-goings, as secret-service money, 
pensions, and other bounties, which sometimes 
have far exceeded the revenues appointed for that 
purpose, and application has accordingly been 
made to parliament to discharge the debts con- 
tracted on the civil list. No part of our state- 
machinery seems to require more investigatiou 
and reform. 

Civil War, a war between people of the 
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•«aine Ktate, or tlic citizens of the same city. 

Civil Ykar, the legal year, or annual account 
of time, which every government appoints to be 
used within its own dominions. See Astrono- 
my and Chronology. 

CIVITA ni Chieti, or Teti, a city of Na- 
ples, anciently called Theati, capital of the pro- 
vince of Abruzzo Citra. It is the see of an arch- 
bishop, and contains four churches and nine con- 
vents, situated near the Pescara, seven miles 
north of Capua, and ninety-three north of Naples. 

CiviTA m Penn A, an ancient town of Naples, 
in Abruzzo Ulterior, and department of Pescara, 
with a bishop’s see. It is situated near the river 
Salino, twenty-five miles north-east of Aquila. 

CiviTA Vfxchia, a sea-port town of Italy, in 
the pope’s territories, with a good harbour and 
an arsenal. Here the pope’s galleys are sta- 
tioned; it was made a free port in 1741 ; but 
the air is very unwholesome. Population about 
0000. It is thirty-eight miles north-west of 
Home. Long. 11° 51' E., lat. 42° 5' N. 

Cl US, in ancient geography, a river of Bithy- 
nia, which gave name to the Cianus Sinus. 
Ilylas, the favorite boy of Hercules, i^ said to 
have been drowned in it. Also, a town of Bi- 
thynia, which was afterwards called Prusia, hav- 
ing been destroyed by Philip the father of Per- 
seus, and rebuilt by Prusias king of Bithynia. 

CIZE, n. s.y perhaps from Lat. incisa ; shaped 
or cut to a certain magnitude ; the quantity of 
.any thing with regard to its external form: often 
written size. 

If no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce them 
to some other che or figure, then there is none of 
itself to give them the cize and figure which they 
have. (Jrew*s Cosinologia. 

CLACK, n. s.y v. n. & v. a. Goth, klak ; Sax. 
dec; Fr. claque; Welsh clacc; continued noise; 
a mill-clapper; a human tongue, always wag- 
ging, to very little purpose besides the mono- 
tonous din of audible nonsense; to make a 
chinking noise; to let the tongue run. The 
. active verb is used in another sense, as to 
clack wool is to cut ofl' the sheep’s mark, which 
makes it to weigh less, and so yield the less 
custom to the king. 

Her clacking mill, driven by her flowing gall. 

Could never stand, but dude, rail, bark, and bawl : 
Her shield no word could find — her tongue engrossocl 
them all. Fletcher* s Purple Island. 

But still his tongue ran on. 

And with its everlasting clack 

Set all men’s ears upon the rack. Hudihras. 

Fancy flows in, and muse flies high ; 

He knows not when my clack will lie. Priot, 
Says John, just at the hopper will I stand. 

And mark the dach how justly it will sound. 

Betterton. 

^is true, your asses and your apes. 

And other brutes in human shapes. 

And that thing made of sound and show. 

Which mortals have misnamed a beau, 

(But in the language of the sky 
Is called a two-legged butterfly,) 

Will make your very heartstrings ache 
With loud and everlasting clack. 

And beat your auditory drum 

TtU yon grow deaf or they grow dumb. Beattie. 


CLACKMANNAN, a county and town of Scot- 
land, between 56<* 5' and 56° 15' N. lat., and 3* 
35' and 3° 55' W. long., surrounded ^n all sides 
by Perthshire, except on the south and south- 
west, where it is bounded by the river Forth, 
which divides it from Stirlingshire. It is about 
seven miles broad at a medium from north to 
south, and where longest from east to west about 
nine, including fifty-two square miles, or 32,280 
acres. The country towards the Forth is plait) 
and fertile, producing abundance of corn and 
psutture ; three-fourths of the surface being culti- 
vated, a greater proportion than almost anywhen; 
else in Scotland. On the coast there are seven^l 
excellent harbours for shipping, as well as creeks 
for the reception of boats employed in the fisli- 
eries. From the shore the surface rises info tli(* 
Ocliil mountains, the highest of which, Ben- 
cleugh, nearly 2500 feet above the level of tin* 
sea, lies in the parish of Tillycoultry. The sides 
of these mountains afford excellent ]iasture for 
sheep ; but towards the summit the rocks appear 
quite bare, and broken by bold projections, with 
deep ravines, down which many streams wildly 
dashing, give a very romantic appearanco to 
the scenery. These rocks protect tlie lower parts 
from the winds, and thus produce an agreeable 
temperature of climate. There are only two rivers 
of any consequence beside the Forth, tliese are 
the North and South Dovan, or Devon, the 
former running a couTse of twenty-six Tnil(!s, 
and both falling into the Forth, which is navi- 
gable along the whole boundary of this county. 
Agriculture has been considerably improved in 
this county, and the first ploughing match in Scot- 
land, in the way of competition for premium, 
was instituted in the parish of Clackmannan, in 
1781, by the gentlemen of the Clack man narisli ire 
Farmer Club. In general, however, there is 
more attention paid to pasture ’than tillage; yet 
considerable quantities of corn are exported. 
The land rent is about £32,000 sterling, accord- 
ing to the valuation taken in 1811, at which 
time the estimated population was 12,010. Coal 
is found in abundance almost evcrywliere ; free- 
stone and granite are also plentiful. In the 
Gchils, at various times, have been wrought 
valuable ores of silver, lead, copper, cobalt, iron- 
stone, and antimony ; many beautiful specimens 
of septaria, or geodes (iron ore), are also found. 
Near Stirling the Abbey Craig, a mass of green- 
stone rock, crystallised internally, but exhibiting 
a rough column-like appearance externally, af- 
fords a mill-stone equal if not superior to the 
French burstones. Among the rubbish which is 
washed from the hills, pebbles, agates, and even 
topazes, are sometimes discovered. The inha- 
bitants carry on a considerable foreign trade, and 
export coals, pig-iron, and British spirits, nearly 
a million gallons of which are sent to the Eng- 
lish markets. They import grain for the distil- 
leries, sugar, timber, iron, 8cc. They manufac- 
ture sail-cloth and coarse linen, girdles, camblets,. 
and plaids for the Highland regiments; they alw 
bleach a great quantity of fine linen, manuf^- 
tured at Dumferniline. This county contains 
two principal towns, Clackmannan and. Alloa. 

Clackmannan .sends a member to parliament 
alternately with the county of Kinross. There 
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are four parishes^ Clackmannan^ Alloa, Dollar, 
and Tillicoultry ; Canibusk«oneth, in the county 
of Stirling, forms a part of this county, and a 
third of the parish of Logie is likewise included 
in it. There is no assessment for the poor, ex- 
cept in this parish, where, in 1812, the tgtal 
number of paupers was 193, receiving annually 
£643, or nearly £3. lOjr. each. Among the an- 
tiquities of the county may be reckoned the ruins 
of Castle Campbell, in a very wild country above 
the village of Dollar. Here John Knox found a 
temporary retreat. It was burned by Montrose 
in 1644. The tower of Alloa, erected before the 
year 1300, the residence of the Erskines, earls of 
Mar, is in good preservation. The walls are 
eleven feet thick, and one of the turrets is eighty- 
nine feet from the ground. 

Clackmannan, the chief town, is pleasantly 
situated on an eminence 190 feet above the level 
of the Forth, with a gradual descent on every 
side but the west, where it is bold and rocky. 
Here the old tower of Clackmannan stands, com- 
manding a beautiful and romantic prospect of 
the mountains of Benmore, Benledi, and Ben- 
lomond, the town and castle of Stirling, the 
various windings of the Forth, the town of Alloa, 
&,c. The great sword and helmet of king Robert 
Bruce, and a large two-handed sword of Sir J. 
Graham, *lhe friend of the heioic Wallace, are 
preserved in the tower. Clackmannan was long 
llie scat of the chief of the Bruces, who w-ere he- 
reditary sheriffs of the county before the juris- 
dictions were abolished ; the Bruces of Kennel 
still have their residence here. The town, how- 
ever, by no means corresponds with the beaut, 
of its situation. The principal street is broad', 
but many of the houses are mean; in the middle 
of the street stands the tolbooih and court-house, 
a heap of ruins. Here the sheriff sometimes 
holds his court, and the election for members ol 
parliament takes place. The harbour was for- 
merly crooked and inconvenient, but was much 
improved in 1772. The town contains about 
.'iOOO inhabitants, and lies thirty-three miles 
north by east of Glasgow. Alloa is a port ol 
considerable commerce, with a good harbour 
and well-built quay, at which are cleared out 
annually from 900 to 1000 vessels, carrying 
50,000 tons, and furnishing employ for 2500 
seamen. See Alloa. 

Packets are employed between Alloa and I^ith, 
and the late introduction of steam-boats, which 
pass between that and Newhaven, and various 
o’her places on the Forth, affords a convenient 
and speedy conveyance for passengers. 

Cl AD, part. pret. This partic|*[)le, which is 
now referred to clothe, seems originally to have 
belonged to clogden, or some such word, like 
Dutch, kleeden. Clothed ; invested ; garbed. 

He hath clad himself with a new garment. \, Kings. 

Ageynst his will, sithe it mote nedei be. 

This Troilus up rose, and fast him cled. 

Chaveer** Canterhmjf Tales, 

$0 oft in feasts with costly changes dad, 

'^0 crammed maws a spratt new stomach brings. 


The flowery dale of Sibma, clad with vine. JIfilton. 
VoL. V. 
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Their prayers clad 
With incense, where the golden altar fumed 
By their great intercessor. 

Then the procurers under Progers filed. 

Gentlest of men, and his lieutenant mild, 

Bronkard, love’s squire, through all the field arrayed. 
No troop was better clad nor so well payed. Mareell. 

But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In flesh and blood- IValUr 

To her the weeping heavens become serene ; 

For her the ground is dad in cheerful green. 

Dry den. 

The courtiers were all most magnificently clad. 

Swift 

CLAGENFUIIT, a town and circle of Ger 
many, capital of the duchy of Carinthia, situated 
on the Gian, and surrounded with a good wall. 

It contains a castle, lyceum, university, six 
chiirchos, and three convents ; is very regularly 
and well built, and has several good squares. 

It has a manufacture of cloth, which is much 
esteemed. The traveller is said to find hete an 
excellent collection of busts and paintings, to- 
gether with a complete and well-arranged cabi- 
net of all the mineralogical productions of 
Carinthia. This town was taken by the French, 
after they had defeated the Austrians, in 1797, 
and again in 1809. Population 10,000. It is 
fifty miles north of Trieste, and 132 south-west of 
Vienna. Not far distant is the lake of Clagen- 
furt, amidst very picturesque scenery. 

ejAGETT (William), D.D. an eminent and 
learned divine, born in 1646. He was preacher 
to the society of Gray’s Inn; which employment 
he exercised until he died, in 1688, being then 
one of the king’s chaplains. Bishop Burnet has 
ranked him among ‘those worthy men, whose 
lives :.nd labors contributed to rescue the church 
from tlie reproaches wliich the follies of others 
had drawn upon it.’ Dr. Clagett’s principal work 
is his Discourse concerning the Operations of the 
Holy Spirit. lie was one of those divines who 
made a noble stand against the designs of James 
II. to introduce popery. Four volumes of his 
sermons were published after his death by his 
brother Nicholas Clagett, archdeacon of Sudbury, 
CLAIM, V. a. & n. s.-x Fr. clanier ; from 
Cla'imablk, adj. \ Lat. clamo. To re- 

Cla'imant, s. I quire: to demand, of 

Cla'imer, n. s. J right ; not to beg or 

accept as favor, but to exact as due. 

A demand of any thing that is in the possession of 
another, or at least out of his own ; as claim hy char- 
ter, claim by descent. Cowell. 

Amongst the rest, with boastfull vaine pretense 
Slept Braggadocchio forth, and as his tlirall 
Her cJaymdy by him in battell wonne long sens : 
Whereto herselfe he did to witnesse call ; 

Who being askt, accordingly confessed all. 

Spenser, ’ 

You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife. 

May then make all the dasm that Arthur did, 

Shakspeare* 

Poets have undoubted right to claim. 

If not the greatest, the most lasting name. 

Congreve. 

If only one man hath a divine right to obedience, 
nobody can claim that obedience but he that can shew 
his right. Locke* 
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\l'e muat know how the first ruler, from whom 
any one claims, came by his authority, before we can 
know who has a right to succeed him iti it. Locke, 
Will he not, therefore, of the two evils enuse the 
least, by submitting to a master who hath no imme- 
diate claim upon him, rather than to another who 
hath already revived several claims upon him? 

Skeift. 

The king of Prussia lays in his claim for Neuf- 
Ch&tel, as he did for the principality of Orange. 

Addtson on Italy. 

His well-armed front against his rival aims. 

And by the dint of war his mistress claims. 

Gay*s Rural Sports. 

Oh ! that some villager, whose early toil 
Lifts the penurious morsel to his mouth. 

Had claimed my birth ! ambition had not then 
Thus slept ^twixt mo and heaven. 

Brooke* s Gmtavus Vasa, 
And yet, alas ! the real ills of life 
Claim the full vigor of a mind prepared , 
Prepared for patient long laborious strife. 

Its guide experience, and truth its guard. 

Beattie. 

CLAIRAC, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lot and Garonne, chief place of a 
canton, in the district of Tonneins, and advan- 
tageously situated in a valley on the Lot. It 
contains about 5000 inhabitants. They raise 
tobacco, corn, wine, and brandy, ^jj^lairac is one 
league south-east 'of Tonneins, and four and a 
half north-west of Agen. 

CL AIR AULT (Alexis), a member of the 
French Academy of Sciences, and one of the 
most illustrious mathematicians in Europe. In 
1726, when not thirteen years old, he presented 
to the academy a memoir upon four new geo- 
metrical curves of his own invention ; and he 
supported the character of wfiicU he thus laid the 
foundation, by various after publications, as, 
Elemens de Geometrie, 1741, in 8vo. ; Elemens 
d^ Algebre, 1746, in 8vo. ; Thcorie de la Figure 
de la Terre, 1743, in 8vo. ; Tables de la Lunc, 
1754, in 8vo. He was concerned also in the 
Journal des S^avans, to which he supplied many 
excellent extracts ; and was one of the academi- 
cians who were sent into the north to determine 
the figure of the earth. He died in 1756. 

CLAIRFAIT (N.), count de, a celebrated 
Austrian general, of whose birth we have learned 
only that he was a Walloon. He entered early 
on a military life, and in the imperial service 
distinguished himself against the Turks. He 
commanded the Austrian troops against France 
in 1792, and in that eventful war displayed the 
most eminent military talents, though not accom- 
panied with corresponding success. When the 
combined armies of Austria and Prussia entered 
France, under the duke of Brunswick, general 
Clairfait, with the army under his command, 
joined them, and they made a very rapid progress 
into France ; but, after the taking of l^ongwy and 
Stenay, Clairfq^t returned into the Low Countries, 
where he lost the famous battle of Geraappe, 
owing to the superior numbers and impetuosity 
of the French, under the celebrated Dumourier; 
but though the ability of Clairfait had been emi- 
nently evinced during this contest, his military 
skill was still more so in his consequent retreat 
across the Rhine, October 1st, 1 794. He was next 


attached to the army under the command of the 
prince of Cobourg, and obtained considerable 
advantages at Altenhoven, Quievraki, Hansen 
and Famars. He commanded the left wing ot 
the army at the battle of Nerwinde, and decided 
the victory, lie was afterwards appointed to the 
command of the army in Flanders, opposed to 
Pichegru, with whom he bravely disputed every 
foot of ground, till the inequality of his forces 
obliged him to abandon the country. In I795 
he obtained the command of the army of Mayence 
and attacked the strong camp which the French 
had formed before that city. Having forced this 
and, made a great number of prisoners, he was 
following up the victory with ardor, when he re- 
ceived an order to forbear. Upon this he gave in 
his resignation, and retired to Vienna, where he 
was well received by the emperor. He was after- 
wards made a counsellor of war, and died at 
Vienna in 1798. General Clairfait was a strict 
disciplinarian, but greatly beloved by his soldiers; 
and tne French considered him as the ablest gene- 
ral among their opponents in the course of the 
war. 

CLAIR-OBSCURE, n . s. See Clake-ob- 

SCURE. 

CLAM, V. a. Dut. r/a;«e, to stick ; 

Cla'mmikess, n. s. >Sax. clam; BcL cleyn, 

Cla'mmy, adj . j wet clay ; Teut. lim ; 
gelim, glue ; to glue together ; to clog with any 
glutinous matter ; viscosity ; viscidity ; tenaci- 
ty ; ropiness ; viscous ; glutinous ; tenacious ; 
adhesive ; ropy. 

Bodies clammy and cleaving, have an appetite, at 
once, to follow another body, and to hold to them- 
selves. Bacon. 


A swarm of wasps got into a honey-pot, and there 
they cloyed and clammed themselves till there was no 
getting Out again. L* Kstranye. 

A greasy pipkin will spoil the clamminess q{ the glue. 

Moron. 


Neither the brain nor spirits can conserve mo- 
tion : the former is of such a clammy consistence, 
it can no more retain it than a quagmire. 

GUiiwille's Scepsis. 

A chilling sweat, a damp of jealousy, 

IlAngs on my brows, and clams upon my limbs. 

Dry den. 


Joyful thou3t see 

The clammy surface all o*er-strown with tribes 
Of greedy insects. Philips, 

There is an unctuous clammy vapour that arises 
from the stum of grapes, when they lie mashed to- 
gether in the vat, which puts out a light when dipped 
into it. Addison on Italy ^ 


The continuance of the fever, clammy sweats, pale- 
ness, and at last a total cessation of pain, are signs 
of a gangrene and approaching death. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 


CLA'MBER,v. n. Probably corrupted from 
climb ; as climber, clamber. To climb with 
difficulty, as with both hands and feet. More 
probably from clamp. See Clamp. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram 'bout her reechy neck. 
Clambering the walls io eye him. SfuBupeare, 
When you hear the drum, 

Chmber not you up to the casements then 
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The men tWe Ao, uox. ^Ithoul AitoU^, 
elamber up the accUvilie*, Aragging tlicir kiue vith 
them.* 

They >wete fotccA to clamber over so many rocks, 
and to tread upon the brink of so many precipices, 
that they were very often in danger of their lives. 

Addiwn’s Freeholder. 
CLAMECY, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Nievre, at the conflux of the Beuvron 
and the Yonne. In one of the fauxbourgs of this 
town the nominal bishop of Bethlehem resided ; 
the see having been fixed here from the expulsion 
of the Christians out of the Holy Land. His in- 
come was small, and his diocese confined nearly 
to the place of his residence. The inhabitants, 
who, a[ccording to the last returns, amount to 
5300, carry on a considerable hard-ware manu- 
facture. It is eighteen miles south of Auxerre. 
CLA'MOUR, n. s. & v. n. J I.at. clamor. 
Cla'morous, fldy. 5 Outcry; noise; 

turbulent roaring ; exclamation continued for a 
length of time. Shakspeare uses the verb in an 
active sense ; and it seems to mean, to stop from 
noise. 

For which oppression, was swich clamour^ 

And swiche pursuite unto the king Artour, 

That damned wos this knight for to be ded 
By course of law, and should have lost his hed. 

Chaucer. Canterbury Talcs. 
Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. 

Shakspeare. 

Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribu- 
nitious manner ; for that is to clamour counsels, not 
to inform them. Bacon's Essays. 

He kissed her lips 

With such a clamorous smack, that at the parting 
All the church echoM. Shakspeare. 

The maid 

Shall weep the fury of my love decayed ; 

And weeping ; follow me, as thou dost now. 

With idle clamour of a broken vow. Prior. 

A pamphlet that will settle the. wavering, nstrucf^ 
the ignorant, and indame the clamorous. 

Here tiie loud Arno’s boisterous clamours cease, 
Tliat with submissive murmurs glitles in peace. 

Addison. 

"I'is hence you lord it o’er your servile senates. 

Flow low the slaves will stoop to gorge their lusts 
When aptly baited ! Even the tongues of patriots. 
Those s^tns of clamours, oft relax the nerve 
Within the warmth of favour. 

Brooke's Gustavus V/wa. 
And now from far the mingling clamours rise. 

Loud and more. loud, rebounding through the skies. 

Beattie. 

Echoing far and wide 
'J’lu; clamorous noni uiong the dill's above 
The hollow iniirinur of the ocean-tide ; 

'J'hc hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love. 

And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 

Id. 

Echoed the vale with many a cheerful note. 

The lowing of the herds resounding long, 

Tlie shrilling pipe, and mellow horn remote, 

•And social clamours of the festive throng. Id^ 

CLAMP, 11 . s. & V. a. Gotli kl.uf ; Dan. 
hlanipe ; Sax. clamm ; I r. damp. A claw, a 
grapple, a brace, that which holds togetlier and 
supports. 

When a piece of board is fitted with the grain to 
the end of another piece of board cross the grain. 
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tEcfintboMAi& cliwrvped. TW iW enAs ol tablet 
ue commonly clomped to preserve them from warpmg. 

MoxorCs Mechanical Exercitetm 
Clam?, a pWe of unburot bricks built up for 
burning. They are built after the same manner 
a.s arches are built in kilns, viz. with a vacuity 
betwixt each brick’s breadth for the fire to ascend 
by ; but with this difference, that instead of arch- 
ing, they truss oyer, or overspan; that is, the 
end of one brick is laid about half way over the 
end of another, and so till both sides meet within 
half a brick’s length, and then a binding brick at 
the top finishes the arch. 

Clamp, in ship-building, denotes a piece of tim^ 
ber applied to a mast or yard, to prevent the woon 
from bursting ; and also a thick plank lying fore 
and aft under the beams of the first orlop, or 
second deck, and is the same that the rising tim- 
bers are to the deck. 

Clamp Nails, such nails as are used to fasten 
on clamps in the building or repairing of ships. 

CLAMPKTIA, in ancient geography, a town 
of the Rrulii, one of those which revolted from 
Hannibal, called Lainpetia by Polybius. 

(’LAN, n.s. probably of Scottish original; 
hltuin, in the Highlands, signifies children. A 
family ; a race ; a community, from the Gothic 
kylln ; to procreate. In a sense of contempt it 
is sometimes applied to a body of persons united 
for some sinister purpose. 

They around the flag 

Of each hia faction, in their several clans, 

Siwarm populous, unnumbered, Milton. 

Milton was the poetical son of Spenser, and Mr. 
Waller of Fairfax ; for we have our lineal dcsccuiH 
and clans as well as other families. JJryden. 

Partridge and the rest of his clan may hoot me for 
a cheat, if I fail in any single particular. Stcift. 

Clan, in history, and particularly in that of 
Scotland, means a tribe of people of the satne 
race, and often all of the same name. Tlie na- 
tions which overran F.urope were originally di- 
vided into many small tribes ; and, when they 
came to parcel out the lands which they had con- 
quered, it was natural for every chieftain to be- 
stow a portion, in the first place, upon those 
of his own tribe or family. ' These all held their 
lands of him ; and, as tiie safety of each individual 
depended on ihe general union, these small so- 
cieties clung together, and were distinguished by 
some common appellation, either patronymical 
or local, long before the introduction of surnames 
or ensigns armorial. But when these became 
common, the descendants and relation* of every 
chieftain assumed the same name and arms with 
him ; other vassals were proud to imitate their 
example ; and by degrees tliey were communi- 
cated to all those who held of the same superior. 
Thus clanships were formed ; and, in a genera- 
tion or two, that consanguinity, which was at 
first in a great measure imaginary, was believed 
to be real. An artificial union was converted 
into a natural one : men willingly followed a 
leader, whom they regijirded both as the superior 
of their lands, and the cliief of their blood ; and 
served him not only with tlie fidelity of vassals, 
but the affection of friemls. In tlie o£her feudal 
kingdoms, we may observe such uniors as we 
3 B2 
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have described, imperfectly formed ; but in Scot- 
land, whether they were the production of chance, 
or the eflect of policy, or strengthened by their 
preserving their genealogies both genuine and 
fabulous, clanships were universal. Such a ccn- 
federacy might be overcome; it could not be 
broken ; and no change of manners or govem- 
incnt has been able, in some parts of the kingdom, 
completely to dissolve associations which are 
founded \ipon prejudices so natural to the human 
mind. How formidable were nobles at the head 
of followers, who, counting that cause just and 
honorable which tlieir chief approved, were ever 
ready to take the field at his command, and to 
sacrifice their -ives in defence of his person or of 
his fame ! Against such men a king contended 
with great disadvantage ; and that cold service 
which money purchases, or authority extorts, 
was not an equal match for their ardor and zeal. 
The foregoing observations will receive con- 
siderable confirmation from what Sir John Dal- 
rym})le remarks of the Highland clans, in his 
Memoirs of Great Rritain. 'The castle of the 
chieftain was a kind of palace to which every 
man of his tribe was made welcome, and where 
he was entertained according to his station in 
time of peace, and to whicli all flocked at the 
sound of war. Thus the meanest of the clan, 
considering himself to be as well born as the 
head of it, revered in his chieftain his own 
honor; loved in liis clan his own blood ; com- 
plained not of the difference of station into which 
fortune bad thrown him, and respected himself ; 
the chieftain in return bestowed a protection, 
founded equally on gratitude, and the conscious- 
ness of his own interest. Hence the Highlanders, 
whom more savage nations called savage, carried, 
in tlie outward expression of their manners, the 
politeness of courts without their vices, and, in 
their bosoms, the high points of honor without 
its follies. In countries where tin; surface is 
rugged, and the climate uncertain, there is little 
room for tlie use of tlie plough ; and, where no 
coal is to be found, and few provisions can be 
raised, there is still less for that of the anvil ami 
shuttle. As the Highlanders were, upon these 
accounts, excluded from extensive agriculture 
and manufacture alike, every family raised just 
as much grain, and made as much raiment, as 
sufficed for itself ; and nature, whom art cannot 
force, destined them to the life of shepherds. 
Hence, they had not that excess of industry 
which rcducHis man to a machine, nor that want 
of it which sinks him into a rank of animals be- 
low his own. They lived in villages built in 
valleys and by the sides of rivers. At two seasons 
of the year they were busy ; the one in the end 
af spring and beginning of summer, when they 
put the plough into the little land they had capa- 
ble of receiving it, sowed tijeir grain, and pre- 
pared their provision of luif for next winter’s 
fuel; the other just before winter, when they 
reaped their harvest : the rest of the year was all 
their own, for arauseim nf or for war. If not en- 
gaged in war, they indulged thcriiselvr-s in sum- 
mer in the most delicious of all pleasures, to men 
in a cold climate and a romantic country, the en- 
joyment of the sun, and of the summer views of 
nature; never in the house during the day, even 


sleeping often at night in the open air, among the 
mountains and woods. They spent the winter in 
the cha.se, while the sun was up ; smd, in the 
evening, assembling round a cornmoirfire, they 
entertained themselves with the song, the tale, 
and the dance : but they were ignorant of sitting 
days and nights at games of skill, or of hazard, 
amusements which keep the body in inaction, 
and the mind in a state of vicious activity. The 
want of a good, and even of a line ear for music, 
was almost unknown amongst them ; because it 
was kept in continual practice, among the multi- 
tude from passion, but by the wiser few, because 
they knew that the love of music both heightened 
the courage and softened the tempers of their 
people. Their vocal music was plaintive, even 
to the depth of melancholy ; their instruinentiil, 
cither lively for brisk dances, or martial for the 
battle. Some of their tunes even contained tlie 
great but natural idea, of a history described in 
music j the joys of a marriage, the noise of a 
quarrel, the sounding to arms, the rage of a oat- 
llc, the broken disorder of a flight, — the whole 
concluding with the solemn dirge and latiieiita- 
tion for the slain. By the loudness and artifK ial 
jarring of their war inslruinent, the bagpipe, 
which played continually during the action, their 
spirits were exalted to a phren/y of courage in 
battle. They joinetl the pleasures of hisUiry and 
]ioetry .to those of inusie, and the love of classi -al 
learning to bolli. For, in order to cherish limii 
sentiments in the minds of all, every considerable 
family had an Instorian who recounUnl, and a 
bar<l who sung, the deeds of Ids clan and of its 
chieftain : and all, even the lowest in station, 
were scut to school in their youth ; partly because 
they had nothing else to do at that age, and partly 
because literature was tlioughl the distinction, 
notthew’ant of it the mark, of good birth. The 
severity of their climate, the height of their moun- 
tains, the distuiiee of their villages from each 
other, their love of the chase and of war, with 
their desire to visit and be visited, forced thoru 
to great bodily exertions. The vastness of tiie 
objects which surrounded them, lakes, nioim- 
tains, rocks, cataracts, extended and elevated 
their rniiuls : for they were not in the stale of 
men, w’lio only know the way from one town to 
anotlier. Their want of regular occupation led 
tliem, like the ancient Spartans, to coiiteinplatioii, 
and the powers of conversation : powers which 
tliey exerted in striking out the original thoughts 
whicli nature had suggested, not in languidly re- 
peating those which they had learned from other 
jieople. They valued themselves without under- 
valuing other nations. They loved to quit their 
own country to see and to hear, adopted easily 
the manners of others, and were attentive ami 
insinuating wherever they went. When stran- 
gers came amongst them, they^ received them 
not with a ceremony which iorhids a second 
visit, not with a coldness which causes repentance 
of the first, not with an embarrassment which 
leaves both the landlord and his guest in equal 
misery, but with the most pleasing of all polite- 
ness, the simplicity and cordiality of affection; 
proud to give that hospitality which they had not 
received, and to humble the persons who hac. 
thought of them with contempt, by showing how 
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\itl\e descTved. Having been driven from 
the low counVries of Scotland by invasion, they, 
from time immemorial, thougirt themselves en- 
titled to make reprisals upon the property of 
their invaders ; but they touched not that of eacli 
other ; so that in the same men there appeared, 
to those who did not look into the causes of 
things, a strange mixture of vice and of virtue. 
For what we term theft and rapine, they termed 
right and justice. But from the practice of these 
reprisals, they acquired the habits of being en- 
terprising, artful, and bold. An injury done to 
one of a clan, was held to be an injury done to 
all, on account of the common relation of blood. 
Hence the Highlanders were in the habitual 
practice of war ; and hence their attachment to 
their chieftain, and to each other, was founded 
upon the two most active principles of human 
nature, love of their friends, and resentment 
against their enemies. But the frequency of war 
tempered its ferocity. They bound up the, 
wounds of their prisoners, while they neglected 
their own ; and in the person of an enemy, re- 
spected and pitied the stranger. They went 
always completely armed : a fashion which, by 
accustoming them to the instruments of death, 
removed the fear of leath itself ; and which, 
from the danger of provocation, made the com- 
mon people as polite, and as guarded in their 
behaviour, as the gentry of other countries. 
From these combined circumstances, the higher 
ranks and the lower ranks of the Highlanders 
alike joined that refinement of sentiment, which, 
in all other nations, is peculiar to the fonner, to 
th.it strength and hardiness of body, wliich, in 
other countries, is possessed only by the latter. 
To he modest as well as brave ; to he contented 
with the few things winch nature requires ; to 
act and to suffer without eoinplaining ; to he as 
much ashamed of doing anything insolent or in- 
jurious to others, as of bearing it when done to 
themselves ; and to die with pleasure to revenge 
the affronts offered to their clan or their country : 
these they considered their highest accomplish- 
ments. In religion every man followe<l, with 
indifierence of sentiment, the mode which his 
chieftain had assumed. Their dress, which was 
the last remains of the Roman habit in Europe, 
was well suited to the nature of their coun- 
try, and still better to tlm necessities of war. 
It consisted of a roll of light woollen, called a 
plaid, six yards in length, and two in breadth, 
wrapped loosely round the body ; the upper 
lappet of which rested on the left shoulder, 
leaving the right arm at full liberty ; a jacket of 
thick cloth fitted tightly to the body ; and a 
loose short garment of light woollen, which 
went round the waist and covered the thigli. 
In rain they formed the plaid into folds, and 
laying it on the shoulders, were covered as 
with a roof. When they were obliged to lie 
abroad in the hills, in their Imntiug parties, 
or tending their cattle, or in war, he plaid 
served them both for bed and for covering; 
for, when three men slept together, they could 
spread three folds of olotli below, and six above 
them. The garters of their stockings were tied 
under their knee, with a view to give more free- 
dom to the limb ; and tney wore no breeches, 
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l\iat they mig\\i dimh mountains witH thegreatei 
ease. The lightness and looseness of their dress, 
the custom they had of going always on foot, 
never on horseback ; their love of long journeys, 
but above all, that patience of hunger, and every 
kind of hardship, which earriiid their bodies for- 
ward, even after their spirits were exhausted, 
made them exceed all other European nations 
in speed and perseverance of march. In en- 
campments, they were expert at forming beds in 
a moment, by tying together bunches of heath, 
and fixing them upright in the ground; an art, 
which, as the beds were both soft and dry, pre- 
served their health in the field, when other 
soldiers lost theirs. Their arms were a broad 
sword, a dagger, called a <lirk, a target, a mus- 
ket, and two pistols; so that they carried the 
long sword of the Celtes, the pugio of the Ro- 
mans, the shield of the ancients, and both kinds 
of modern fire-arms, all together. In battle they 
threw away the plaid and under garment, and 
fought in their jackets, making thus their move- 
ments quicker, and tlieir strokes more forcible. 
Their advance to battle was rapid, like the 
charge of dragoons : when near the enemy, they 
stopped a little to draw breath and discharge 
their muskets, which they then dropped on the 
ground : advancing, tliey fired tneir pistols, 
which they threw, almost at the same instant, 
against the heads of their opponents ; and tlien 
rushwl into their ranks with the broad sword, 
threatening, and shaking the sword as they ran 
on, so as to coiupier the enemy’s eye, while his 
body was yet unhurt. Tliey fought not in long 
and regular lines, but in separate bands, like 
wedges condensed and firm; the army being 
ranged according to the clans whicli composed 
it, ainl eacli according to its families ; so that 
there arose a compctil.ion in valor of clan with 
clan, of family with family, of brother with bro- 
ther. To make .an opening in regular troops, 
and to conquer, they n’ekoned the same thing; 
because in close engagements, and in broken 
ranks, no regular troops could withstand them. 
They received the bayonet in the target, which 
they carried on the left arm ; then turning it 
aside, or twisting it in the target, they attacked 
with the broad sword, the enemy encumbered 
.and defenceless; and, where they could not 
wield the broad sword, they slabbed with the 
dirk.’ The indissolubility of these associations 
has been already noticed; and it may now be 
added, that though the abolition of the feudal 
system effected a greater alteration in the cha- 
racter of these people, by inspiring them with 
sentiments and views of independence, during 
the last century, than a thousand years before 
had effected, yet the sensibility of their nature, 
the hardiness of their constitution, their warlike 
disposition, and their generous hospitality to 
strangers, remain uiulimiuished. And, though 
emancipated now from the feudal yoke, they 
still show a voluntary reverence to .heir chieis, 
as well as affection to those of their own tribe 
and kindred : qualities which are not only very 
amiable and engaging in themselves, but which 
are connected with that character of alacrity and 
inviolable fidelity and resolution, which theirexer- 
tions in tlie field have justly obtained in the woild. 
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After the battle of Culloden, government, it is 
well known, felt it necessary to break up these 
incongruous and dangerous associations. The 
clans were disarmed, and an act was passed for 
abolishing tneii peculiarity of garb, as being 
supposed to keep up their strong party distinc- 
tions, to encourage their martial propensities, 
and to perpetuate too obviously the exploits of 
their ancestors. The heritable jurisdiction also 
was entirely abolished. King William’s treat- 
ment of the Highlands lias often been condemned 
as severe, b^.il some of the oaths lixed upon these 
unhappy tribes by a llrilish government, so late 
as 1717 and 174», will ever be the disgrace of 
that period. The lligldander was at this peri- 
od i-f.'quired to swear ‘As he would answer to 
God at the great day of judgment,’ not only that 
he had not in his possession gun, sword, pistol, 
or any other arms whatsoever, but that he never 
used lartfui, plaid, or any part of the Highland 
garb ; — ‘ If I do so,’ this horrible oath continued, 
* may I be cursed in my undertakings, family, 
and property; may I never see my wife and 
children, father, mother, or relations; may I be 
killed in battle as a coward, and lie witliout 
Christian burial in a strange land, fitr from the 
graves of my forefathers and kindre<l.’ Dr. 
Johnson, whose visit here in 1773, was not too 
late to enable him to witness some of the effects 
of this policy, frequently mourns over the neces- 
sity which he contends to have dictated it. He 
says ‘ Perhaps there is no example till within a 
century and a half, of any family, whose estate 
was alienated otherwise than by violence or for- 
feiture. Since money has been brought amongst 
them, they have found, like others, the art of 
spending more than they receive ; and 1 saw 
with grief the chief of a very ancient clan, whose 
island was condemned by law to be sold for the 
satisfaction of his creditors.’ Then follows a 
correct picture of the clan-system in its first 
exhibition : — 

‘The name of highest dignity is laird, of 
which there are in the extensive isle of Sky only 
three, Macdonald, Maclcod, and Mackinnon. 
The laird is the original owner of the land, 
whose natural power must l>e very great, where 
no man lives but by agriculture ; and where the 
produce of the land is not conveyed through the 
labyrinths of traffic, but passes directly from the 
hand that gathers it to the mouth that eats it. 
"^rhe laird has all those in bis power that live 
upon his farms. Kings can, for the most part, 
only exalt or degrade. The laird at pleasure can 
feed or starve, can give bread, or withhold it. 
This inherent power was yet strengthened by the 
kindness of consanguinity, and the reverence of 
patriarchal authority. 'J’he laird was the father 
of the clan, and his tenants commonly Imre his 
name. And to these principle^ of original com- 
mand was added, for many eges, an exclusive 
right of legal jurisdiction. 

‘This multifarious and extensive obligation 
operated with force scarcely credible, t^ery 
duty, moral or political, wa;; absorbed in affec- 
tion and adherence to the chief. Not many 
years have passed since the clans knew no law 
but the laird’s will. He told them to whom 
they should be friends or -enemies, what king 
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they should obey, and what religion they sliould 
profess. When the Scots first rose in arins 
against the succession of the house of Hanover 
Lovat, the chief of the Frasers, was in exile for 
a rape. The Frasers were very numerous, and 
very zealous against the government. A pardon 
was sent to Lovat. He came to the Knglisb 
camp, and the clan immediately deserted to him. 

‘Next in dignity to the laird is the tacksman; 
a large taker, or lease-holder of land, of which 
he keeps part as a domain in his own hand, and 
lets part to under-tenants. The tacksman is 
necessarily a man capable of securing to the 
lainl the whole rent, and is commonly a colla- 
teral relation. These tacks, or subordinate pos- 
sessions, were long considered as hereditary, and 
the occupant was distinguished by the name of 
the place at which he resided. He held a mid- 
dle station, by which the highest and the lowest 
orders were connected. He paid rent and reve- 
rence to the laird, and received them from the 
tenants. Tliis tenure still subsists, with its 
original operation, but not with the primitive 
stability. Since the islanders, no longer content 
to live, have learned the desire of growing rich, 
an ancient depeijdent is in danger of giving way 
to a higher bi<lder, at the expense of domestic 
dignity and hereditary power. 

‘The only gentlemen in the islands arc the 
lairds, the tacksmen, and the ministers; who fre- 
quently improve their livings by becoming farm- 
ers. if the tacksmen be banishcil, who will l)(? 
left to impart knowledge, or impress civility ? 
The laird must alway.s be at a distance from the 
greater part of Ids lands; and, if he resides at all 
upon them, must drag his ilays in .solitude, hav- 
ing no longer cither a friend or a companion; 
he will therefore diqiart to some more comfort- 
able residence, and leave the tenants to the wis- 
dom and mercy of a factor.’ 

The reasoning of this great sage on the 
disarming act is equal to that of any part of his 
writings : — 

‘To disarm part of the Highlands, could give* 
no reasonable occasion of complaint. Every 
government must bo allowed the power of taking 
away the weapon that is lifted against it. Hut 
the loyal clans murmured, with some appear- 
ance of justice, that, after having defended the 
king, they were forbidden for the future to de- 
fend themselves; and that the sword .should he 
forfeited, which had been legally employed. 
Their case is undoubtedly hard, but in political 
regulations good cannot be complete, it can ofdy 
be predominant. 

‘Whether by disarming a people thus broken 
into several tribes, and thus remote from the 
seat of power, more good than evil has been 
produced, may deserve enquiry. The supreme 
power in every community has the right of de- 
barring every individual, and every subordiniile 
.society, from .self-defence, only because the 
sriprenie power is able to defend them; md 
therefore where the governor cannot act, he 
must trust the subject to act' for biniselt. Ihese 
islands might he wasted with fire and sword, 
before their sovereign would know their distress. 
A gang of robbers, s^h as has been lately found 
confederating themsmes in the Highlands, might 
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lav a wide region under contribution. The the same manner ; a gleet ; a dripping derived 
* -flw of a petty privateer might land on the from contagion. 

largest and most weaUhy of the islands, and riot Cl&p, in medicine, the first stage of the 
without control in cruelty and waste. It tvas venereal disease. See Gosormio- 
observed by one of the chiefs of Sky that fifty Clap-uet, in birding, a sort of net contrived 
armed men might, without resistance, ravage the for the taking of larks with the lookine-elass 
country. Laws that place the subject in such a by the method called daring or doring. The 
state, contravene the first principles of the com- nete are spread over an even piece of ground, 
pact of authority : they exact obedience, and and the larks are invited to the place by other 
yield no protection .’ — Journey to the Western larks fastened down, and by a looking-glass 
Islands. composed of five pieces, and fixed in a frame, 

(JLA'NCULAR, adj, Lat. clancuLarius. Clan- so that it is turned round very swifily backwards 
destine ; secret ; private ; concealed ; obscure ; ®ud forwards, by a cord pulled by a pejson at a 
hidden. considerable distance behind a hetlsie. See 


Iaa us withdraw all supplies from our lusts, and 
not by any secret reserved affection give them clon- 
cular aids to maintain their rebellion 

Decay of Piety, 

CLANDE'STINE, adj. \ Lat. clundestinus. 

Clande'stinely, adv. S Secret ; hidden ; pri- 
vate ; in an ill sense. 

Tho’ nitrous tempests, and clandestine death. 

Filled tho deep caves and numerous vaults beneath. 

Blackmore. 

CLANG, V. a. <5* n. s. ■% Lat. clango. To 

Cla'ngouu, n. s. ^strike together with a 

Cla'ngous, adj. j noise ; to clatter ; to 
make a loud, sharp, shrill noise. 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud 'larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets' clang. 

Siiukspeare. 

We do not observe the cranes, and birds of long 
necks, have any musical, but harsh and clangous, 
throats. Broume. 

CLANK, n. s. from clang. A loud, shrill, 
sharp noise, made by the collision of hard and 
sonorous bodies. 

They were joined by the melodious clank of marrow- 
bone and cleaver. SjjectaUtr. 

One thought alone he could not, dared not meet. 

* Oil, how these tidings will Medora greet!’ 

Then, only then, his clanking chains he raised. 

And strained with rage the chain on which he gazed. 

Byron. 

CLAP, n. .s.,r. u.&v. n. ^ Isl. klapp ; Dan. 

Cla'ppf.u, n. s. >klup ; Svved. klapp ; 

Cla'ppi no, part. j Sax. clapp ; Bel. ; 

Teut. klopp. A sudden motion ; a blow or sound 
of collision ; the noise of thunder. Applied not 
only to noise thus produced, but to hasty unex- 
pected or sudden action, where one thing is 
joined to another to eflect the purpose intended. 
To do any thing unexpectedly , to enter upon it 
with alacrity and briskness. The manner of ex- 
pressing applause in popular assemblies, by clap- 
ping the hands. Clapper is llte instrument that 
makes a noise. 

There shall he horrible claps of ihunder, and Bashes 
of lightning, voices and earthquake's. 

Huhcwill on Pntvidence. 

He hath a heart as sound as a hell, and his tongue 
is the clapper ; for whl|^||^^rt thinks, his tongue 
speaks. Sknhspeare. 

AU the best men arc ours ; for 'tis ill hap 

If they hold, when their ladies hid ’(MU clap. Id. 

Clap, Goth, kluup ; Teut. geluppe\ gelauf ; 
pelg. geliH)p, a running ; Teut. gelippet venom ; 
infection ; anoth^ name ,(br the disease called 
gonorrhoea, not strictly venereal, yet derived in 
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To Ci.a’pperclaw, t>. a. from clap and claw. 
To tongue-beat ; to scold. 

Clapperton (captain Hugh), the African 
traveller, was born in Annan, Dumfrieshire, in 
1788. After some elementary instruction in 
practical mathematics, he was bound apprentice, 
at the age of thirteen, to the owner of a vessel 
trading between Liverpool and North America, 
in whicli he made several voyages. He was 
then pressed into his Britannic majesty’s service, 
was soon after made a midshipman, served on 
the American lakes in 1815, and, m 1816, re- 
ceived the commission of lieutenant. Having 
retired to Scotland, he became acquainted with 
doctor Oudney, who was about to embark for 
Africa, and requested permission to accompany 
him. Lieutenant (afterwards colonel) Denham 
having volunteered his services, and it being in- 
tended that researches should be made, to the 
east and west, from Bornou, where doctor 
Oudney was to reside as British consul, his 
name was added to the expedition by lord 
Bathurst. In the Recent Discoveries in Africa, 
made in 1823 and 1824, by major Denham, 
captain Clapperton, and doctor Oudney (Lon- 
don, 1826), we have accounts of an excursion 
from Mourzouk to (jhra»:it, a town of the Tuarics, 
by doctor Ondney; of a journey across the 
desert to Bornou, of various expeditions to the 
southward and eastward, by major Denham ; 
and of an excursion through Soudan to the 
capital of the Fellatahs, by captain Clapperton. 
The ex|M.‘dition set out from Mourzouk, Nov. 
29, 1822, and arrived at lake Tchad, in the king- 
dom of Bornou, Feb. 4, after a journey of 800 
miles. Six days after they entered the capital, 
Kouka, Clapperton, in company with doctor 
Oudney, who died on the way, set out on an 
expedifion to Soccatoo, the capital of Iloussa, 
more than 700 miles east of Kouka, which he 
reached in ninety days. He was not permitted 
to pursue his journey to the w'est, and returned 
to Kouka, and thence to England in 1 825. The 
information which the travellers collected, in re- 
gard to the habits and commerce of the people of 
Central Africa, was important, as showing the 
existence in that quarter of a large population of 
a peaceable disposition, and possessed of a con- 
siderable civilization. ’J he geographical in- 
formation collected was not without its value, 
although it left undecided the disputed questions 
of the" course and termination of the Niger. 
They proceeded south from Tripoli (lat. 32° 3Cf), 
to Musfeia (lat. 9° 10’), being 1400 miles in 
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difference of latitude, and from Zangalia, on the 
east of lake Tchad (long. 17° E.), to Soccatoo 
(long. 6° E.), making a difference of longitude oi 
660 miles. They thus determined the position 
of the kingdoms of Mandara, Bornou, and 
lloussa, their extent, and the position of their 
principal cities. On his return to England, 
lieutenant Clapperton received the rank of cap- 
tain, and was immediately engaged, by lord 
Bathurst, for a second expedition, to start from 
the Bight of Benin. I.eaving Badagry, Dec. 7, 
1825, he pursued a north-easterly direction, with 
the intention of reaching Soccatoo and Bornou. 
Two of his companions, captain Pearce and 
doctor Morrison, perished a short time after 
leaving the coast, and Clapperton pursued his 
way, accompanied by his faithful companion 
Lander. At Katunga, he was within thirty 
miles of the Quorra or Niger, but was not per- 
mitted to visit it. Continuing his journey north, 
he reached Kano, anti then proceeded westward 
to Soccatoo, the residence of his old friend 
Bello. Bello refused to allow him to proceed to 
Bornou, and detained him a long time in his 
capital. This conduct appears to have arisen 
from the war then existing betweeii Bello and 
the sheik of Bornou, and to the intrigues of the 
pacha of Tripoli, wlio had insinuated that the 
English meditated the conquest of Africa, as 
they had already conquered India. This disap- 
pointment preyed u]}on Clapperton’s mind, and 
he died, April 13, 1827, at Chungary, a village 
four miles from Soccatoo, of a dysentery. (See 
Journal of u Second Kxpeditionjroui Kano to the 
Sea-coast f purtlj/ In/ a more eastern Hoatej 1. on- 
don, 1829.) Ciappeilon was the first European 
who traA'ersed the whole of Central Ahica, from 
the Bight of Benin to the Mediterranean. We 
have thus a continuous line from 'I'lipoli to 
Badagry, which is of great importance from the 
assistance which it affords to the researches of 
others. Clapperton was a man without edu- 
cation, but intelligent and impartial ; of a ro- 
bust frame and a happy temperament. He was 
capable of enduring great hardships. His know- 
ledge of the habits and jirejudices of the Central 
Africans, lus frank, bold, and cheerful manners, 
would have rendered him peculiarly useful in 
promoting tlic designs of the British government 
ill that quarter. 

They arc clappcrvlawini/ one another, 1^11 look on. 

Shakspeare. 

Tliey have always been at davgers-drawing, 

And one another clajtjtcrclawing. Hudihnis. 

CJ.AEAMONT Powder, a kind of earth 
t ailed terra de Baira, from tlie place where it is 
found ; it is famous at Venice for its efficacy in 
stopping hemorrhages of all kinds, and in curing 
malignant fevers. 

Clare, a conniy of Ireland, ia the province 
of Munster, bounded on the iDrth by Galway, 
from the west part of which it is .separated by the 
Jay of that name, on the east and south by the 
rsiiannon, which divides it lioni the comities of 
Tipjjerary ami Limerick, and on the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean. It forms a peninsula, being 
surrounded by the Ocean and the Shannon on all 
sides except part of the north, where it join.s the 
eounty of Galway. Its shape^is nearly triangu- 
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lar, the extreme point of which is Cape Lean, o^' 
Loup Head, on the south-west ; extendmg abou 
sixty-five miles in length from east to west, and 
forty-fwo in breadth from north to south, and 
containing an area of about 1200 square miles, 
probably occupied by nearly 120,000 inhabitants. 
A large proportion of this county consists of 
mountains, bogs, and moors ; the soil is light, 
but the valleys are extremely fertile. In the 
mountainous parts the herbage is sweet, and re- 
markably good for the feeding of sheep. As in 
most other parts of Ireland, especially near the 
coast, the climate is moist, but not unfavorable 
to health and long life ; fevers, which are some- 
times very prevalent, mostly originating in the 
dampness of the houses, and want of cleanli- 
ness. 

Ilie Shannon is the only river of any magni- 
tude, which, flowing between the counties of 
Sligo and Limerick, almost divides the kingdom 
and falls into the sea between Loup and Kerry 
Heads, being for some distance above its mouth 
about five miles in breadth, and navigable foe 
vc'ssels of 400 tons burden up to the quay of 
Limerick. The Fergus is a beautiful stream, 
which rising within the county, connected with a 
number of lakes, and passing through the Ennis, 
falls into the Shannon, after forming many pic- 
turesque little islands, about thirty miles from 
the ocean: vessels of 200 tons can navigate it 
for about eight miles, and after heavy rains it 
often overllows its banks to a considerable extent. 
A multitude of small lakes are found in the in- 
ti-rior, and in iiiniiy places water, either forced 
under ground or flowing down from the liighcr 
jiarts of the country, accumulates in large bodies, 
until the summer, when it evaporates and a rich 
herbage springs up, furnishing support in the 
dry season for vast herds of cattle and a multi- 
tude of sheep. 

This county possesses a large extent of coast, 
imlented with numerous bays, the principal ol 
which, except Galway Hay and that formed l)y 
the mouth of the Shannon, is the Bay of l.i.sca- 
nor, about half way hetvvec'ii these two points. 
U has also a cluster of islands called Arran, the 
nearest of which is about five miles from the 
coast. Rich and inexhausiihle mines of coal are 
found here, but they are not worked, which is 
the ca.su also with regard to tl>e ironstone, ol 
which there are clearly indications ; lead is also 
discovered in several parts, and lime.stone 
abounds. Agriculture has made but little pro- 
gress in this country ; corn and potatoes are 
almost the only objects of attention with the 
fiirmers; turnips and other green crops being 
much neglectea. The crops of corn frequently 
follow each other year after year till the soil is 
exhausted, and if manure, such us sea^wced and 
saml, cannot he obtained, it lies unproductive for 
years. The jiasturage in the low country is rich 
and equal to the fattening, of the largest cattle ; 
there is a tract of land 'extending for twenty 
miles, from Paradise to Limerick, incliidmg 
about 20,000 acres of rich* dark colored soil, 
which, though in some parts it is much neglected, 
is so productive tliat it whs let at £5 per acre 
Irish, equal to £3. 2.«,^ari English acic,a»d even 
more when designed for meadow ; in mimv 
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pUces it is to produce twice as much wide* On a rock in the sea, and off the north- 
hay as any \and in Great Britain. west point, stands a ruined castle, to the east of 

Glare was formerly celebrated for orchards which is the cove of Tra Kieran, or St. Kieran’s 
and cyder from the cockagee apple ; but of late Strand, where a pillar of stone* is found with a 
jittle of it has been made, though it is still deemed rude cross, the supposed work of l\\at saint and 
excellent in quality. The inhabitants breed a is held in great veneration, and much resorted to 
great number of mules ; the poorer sort use on the fifth of March, St. Ricran’s festival. The 
asses ; but horses are of poor quality here. Coarse island is subject to frequent predatory expedi- 
woolleiis or friezes, worsted stockings, a little lions. Long. 9“ 23' W., lat. 51° 2T N. Also 
broad cloth, a few blankets and serges, form the an island of Ireland, near tlie coast of Mayo, 
products of the woollen manufacture ; there are about four miles long, and one and a half wide 
three small bleachfields, and coarse hats are ma- Long. 9° 49' W., lat. 53° 49' N. 
iiufactured, and dyed with alder mixed with a Clark, a market town in the county of Suffolk, 
little logwood. The fishery on the coast is not situated on the river Stour, with the ruins of a 
extensive, though it might be if properly attended castle and a monastery, founded by Richard St. 
to. The boats generally used are such as we read ("lair, earl of Gloucester, in 1248. There is a 
of in very remote periods, being constructed of weekly market on Tuesday. It is fourteen miles 
wicker-work, and covered with hides; they fre- south of Bury St. Edmunds, and fifty-five N.N E. 
<|uently stop a hole, if an accident happens at of London. 

sea, with their wigs or any article of their dress, Clark (St.), T.ake, a lake of the United States, 
and sometimes with their foot, and remain with about half way between Lake Huron and Lake 
the greatest apathy, exposed to the violent surf Erie, and is about ninety miltjs in circumference, 
tliat dashes on this shore. Oysters, crabs, and It receives the water of the tlireo great lakes Su- 
lobsters, are very abundant ; eels arc plentiful in perior, Michigan, and Huron, and discliarges 
almost., every small stream, and the Shannon them through the river Detroit into Lake Erie, 
salmon fishery is very valuable. This lake is of a circular form, and navigable for 

The great body of the people of this county large vessels, except a bar of sand towanls the 
live in houses built of stone, without cement; in middle, which prevents loaded vessels from pas- 
some parts they are made of sods or turf, sing. The cargoes of such as are freighted must 
iliatched with heath or fern, mostly without be taken out, and carried across the bar in boats, 
chimneys, as they think the smoke keeps them and re-shipped. 

warm. 'I'heir beds are of hay or straw, om the Clare, (St.) Nuns of, were founded in As- 
daiiip and dirty ground, and the pig and the dog sisa, in Italy, about 1212. They observed the 
are tenants of the same chamber. Potatoes form rule of St. Francis, and wore habits of the same 
tlieir chit'f diet, sometimes tliey have a little color with those of the Franciscan friars, and 
milk and vegetal)les, and occasionally fish. The hence were called IMinoresses; and their house, 
men are generally clad m frieze, and the women without Aldgate, the Minories, where they were 
in red fiaimel, both made by the family ; but settled when first brought over into England 
liinityand cotton are usctl by the latter on going about A. 1). 1293. This order comprehends not only 
to market or to cha])el ; the men never, and the those nuns who follow the rule of St. Francis, 
women almost never, wear shoes. A common according to the strict letter, without mitigation, 
laborer earns from eightpcnce to tenpence a day. but those likewise who follow the same rule raiti- 
There are many schools, and in summer great gated by several popes. After Ferdinand Cortez 
numbers attend them ; but they are generally ill had conquered Mexico for the king of Spain, 
managed. Isabella, of Portugal, wife of the emperor Charles 

This county was formerly called Thomond, or V'., sent thither some nuns of the order of St. 
North Munster ; the origin of its present name Clara, who made several settlements there, 
is not ascertained. Funis is the chief town, and CLAREMONT, a township of America, in 
die only one of importance, containing about Cheshire county and State of New Hampshire; 
90,000 inhabitants ; it sends one member to the situated on the east side of Connecticut river, 
imperial parliament, and the county two. Clare opposite to Ascutney Mountain in Vermont, and 
is part of the united diocese of Killaloc and Kil- on the north side of Sugar river; it is twenty- 
fonora, having seventy-nine parishes and eighteen four miles south of Dartmouth College, and 
resident clergyinen ; there are, however, very few 121 south-west by west of Portsmouth. It was 
Protestants, tlie Catholics forming the far greater incorporated in 17G4, and contained 1889 in- 
part of the population. The Irish is the language habitants. 

of the country people, but the English is gener- CLARENCIEUX, the second king at arms, 
ally understood, and, from being used iu the so named from the duke of Clarence, to whom 
schools, is likely soon to become universal. Not he first belonged : for Lionel, third son to Kd- 
Icss than 118 cjLstles, and many Danish entrench- ward HI., having by his wife the honor of Clare 
Tnents called cromlechs, made of earth or stone, in the county of Thomond, was afterwards de- 
are found in the county. At the island of Scat- dared duke of Clarence, which dukedom after- 
tery, in the rnoutli of the Shannon, there is a tower wards escheating to Edward IV., he made this 
150 feet high, the ruins of several churches and earl king at arms. His office is to marshal and 
a castle, and a monastery said to have been dispose of the funerals of all the lower nobility 
'bunded by St. Patrick more than 1200 years ago. baronets, knights, esquires, on the south side of 
Clare, an island of Ireland, on the south-west the Trent; whence he is sometimes called sur- 
coast of Cork, about three miles long, and one roy or south toy, in contradistinction to norroy. 
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CLARENDON, a county of South Carolina, 
in the most southern part of Camden district. It 
is bounded on the east by Georgetown district, 
on the west by Orangeburg, on the south by 
Charleston, and on the north by Salem county. 
It is thirty miles long, and thirty broad. A court 
IS held in it quarterly. 

Clarendon, a township of the United States, 
in Rutland county, Vermont, on the Otter creek. 
Ir the west part of the town is a curious cave, 
<he mouth of which is not more than two feet 
and a half in diameter, hut at a depth of thirty-one 
feet and a half opens into a spacious room, 
twenty feet long twelve and a half wdde, and 
eiglitcen or twenty feet high. The floor, sides, 
and roof, of this room are of solid rock, very 
rough and uneven, and the water is continually 
dropj)ing tlirough the top, forming stalactites of 
various forms. Population of the town about 
2000. 

(h, AREN DON, a village three miles east of Sa- 
lisbury, where Henry 11. summoned a council 
of the barons and prelates in 11G4, who enacted 
♦he laws called the Constitutions of Clarendon ; 
and here were two palaces built by king .Tohn. 

Ci.ARKNuoN, Constitutions of, certain con- 
stitutions made in the reign of Henry 11., A.D. 
1164, in a parliament held at Clarendon ; where- 
by the king checked the power of the pope and 
his clergy, and greatly narrowed the total exemp- 
tion tliey claimed from secular jurisdiction. See 
England, History of. 

CLARENS, or Chatillaud, a village of 
Switzerland, in the Pays <lc Vaud, celebrated as 
the principal scene of Rousseau’s Kloise. It is 
delightfully situated, not far from Vevay, on an 
eminence, wliose gentle declivity slopes gradually 
towards the lake of Geneva. It commands a 
view of that majes^c body of water, its fertile 
borders, and the bold rocks and Alps of Savoy, 
The adjacent scenery consists of vineyards, fields 
of corn and pasture, and rich groves of oak, ash, 
and Spanish chestnut trees. 

Clare-obscure, n. s., from Lat. clarus, bright, 
and obsatrus. Light and shade in painting. 

As masters in the clare-ohscure 
VTith various light your eyes allure ; 

A flaming yellow here they spread. 

Draw off in blue, or change in red ; 

Yet from these colours, oddly mixed. 

Your sight upon the whole i.s fixed. Prior. 

Cla'ret, n. s., Pr. clniret ; Goth, fc/ar, signi- 
fied wine, and riod, red. French wine of a clear 
pale red color. 

Red and white wine are in a trice confounded into 
claret. Boyle. 

The claret smooth, red as the lips we press 
In sparkling fancy while we drain the howl. Thomson. 

The credulous hope of mutual minds is o’er. 

The copious use of claret is ferhid too. 

So for a good old-gentlemanly vice 
I think I must take up wUh avarice. Byron. 

CLA'RICORD, n. s. from clarus, and I.at. 
chorda. A musical instiument in form of a 
spinette, but more ancient. Tt has forty-nine or 
fifty keys, and seventy strings. 

CLARIFICATION. The substances usually 
employed for clarifying liquors, art wliites of 
egg.s, blood, and isinglass.- The two first are 
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used for such liquors as are clarified whilst boil- 
ing hot ; the last for those which are clarified in 
the cold, such as wines, &c. The whites of eggs 
are beat up into a froth, and mixed with the li- 
quor, upon which they unite with, and entangle, 
the impure matters that floated in it; and pre- 
sently growing hard by the heat, carry them up 
to the surface in form of a scum no longer disso- 
luble in the liquid. Blood operates in the same 
manner, and is chiefly used in purifying the brine 
from which salt is made. Great quanlities of 
isinglass are used for fining turbid wines. For 
this purpose some throw an entire piece, about a 
quarter of an ounce, into a wine cask ; by degrees 
the glue dissolves, and forms a skin upon the 
surface, which at length subsiding, carries down 
with it the feculent matter which floated on the 
wine. Others previously dissolve the isinglass, 
and, having boiled it to a slimy consistence, mix it 
with the lifpor, roll the cask strongly about, and 
then suffer it to stand to settle. Neunuinii ques- 
tions the wholesomcnoss of wines tims purified ; 
and assures us that he himself, after drinking only 
a few ounces of sack thus clarified, but not set- 
tled quite fine, was seized with sickness and v(>. 
raiting, followed by such a vertigo, that he could 
not stand upright for a minute together. The 
giddiness continued with a nausea and want of 
appetite for several days. 

CLARIFY, y. a. & /i. ^ Fr. clarifier. To 

Ci.arifica'tion, «. s. 5 purify or clear any 
liquor ; to separate from feculencies or impuri- 
ties. To brighten; to illuminate. This sense is 
rare. To clear up ; to grow bright. 

The apothncarrics clarify thoir syrups by whites of 
eggs, beaten with the juices which they would clarify ; 
w'hicli whites of eggs, gather all the dregs and grosser 
parts of the juice to Them; and after, the syrup being 
set on the fire, the whites of eggs themselves harden, 
and arc taken forth. Bacon. 

Whosoever hath his mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and understanding do clarify 
and break up in the discoursing with another ; he 
marshelletli liis thoughts more orderly, he seeth how 
they look when they arc turned into words. 

Bacon's Essays. 

Liquors arc, many of them, at the first, tlnck and 
troubled ; as muste, and wort : to know the lucaus of 
accelerating clarification , we must know the causes of 
clarification . 1^'' '*• ■ 

CLARIGATIG, in Roman antiquity, a cere- 
mony that always preceded a formal declaration 
of war. It was thus performed ; first four heralds, 
crowned with vervain, were sent to demand sa- 
tisfaction for the injuries done the Roman state. 
These heralds taking tlie gods to witness tliat tlieii 
demands were just, one of them, with a clear 
voice, demanded restitution within a limito*! 
time, commonly thirty-three days ; which being 
expired without restitution made, then the ])ater 
patratus, or prince of the heralds, proceeded to 
the enemies' frontiers, and declared war. 

CJJkRII Apollinis Nanum, a temple and 
grove of Apollo, situated between Colophon and 
Lebedos, in Ionia ; called Claros by Thucydides 

and Ovid. , . r t . 

CLARION, n. s. Span, clarm; from Ui. 
clarus, loud. A trumpet ; a wind instrument of 
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And aJteT ^ padace Via iVicm bt'mgs, 

"WitVi aViaums, aud ttumpeU, and “with clarioiw sweet *, 
And aU the way the joyous people sings. Spenser. 

Then straight commands, that at the warlike sound 
Of trumpets loud, and clarions, be upreared 
The mighty standard. Miltons Paradise Lost. 

Let fuller notes the applauding world amaze. 

And the loud clarion labour in your praise. Pope. 
The breezy call of incenso breathing morn. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

6Va^. 

No note the clarion of renown can breathe. 

To alarm the long night of the lonely grave. 

Or check the headlong haste of time's o'crwhelming 
wave. Beattie. 

Clarion has its tube narrower, and its tone 
neuter and shriller than that of the coniinon 
trumpet. It is said that the clarion, now used 
among the Moors, and Portuguese, who bor- 
rowed it from tlie Moors, served anciently for a 
treble to several trumpets, which sounded tenor 
and bass. 

CLAllISSES, an order of nuns so called from 
their founder St. Clara or St. Clare. See Clare, 
St. 

CLA'KITY, s. Fr. clartc; Lat. claritas. 
Drightness ; splendor. 

A light by abundant clarity invisible ; an under- 
standing w'hich itself can only comprehend. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Man was not only deccivablc in his integrity, but 
the angels of light in all their clarity. 

Browne^s Vulgar Errours. 

CLARK (.John), a useful critic and commen- 
tator of the last century, was tlie master of a 
grammar-school at Hull in Yorkshire, where he 
died May 1734. His publications are : An 
Essay on the Education of Youth in (Jramraar- 
Schools ; An Essay on Study, to which is sub- 
•oinetl an arranged catalogue of books; the 
IVuiiidation of Morality considered; f)n Moral 
Religion; An Examination of Middleton's An- 
swer to (.’hristianity as old as the Creation; An 
Introduction to 'making I/atin ; and editions of 
several I.atin authors with Translations. 

CI..ARKE (Samuel), D.D. a preacher and wri- 
ter of considerable note in the reign of Charles II. 
was, during the.inter-regnum, and at the time of 
the ejection, minister of St. Rennet Fink, in 
London. In November, 1660, he, ui the name 
of the presbylerian ministers, presented an ad- 
dress of thanks to the king for his declaration of 
liberty of conscience. He was one of the com- 
missioners of the Savoy, and behaved on that 
occasion with great prudence and moderation. 
He attended the church as a hearer and commu- 
nicant ; and was much esteemed by all that knew 
him for his probity and industry. The most va- 
luable of his numerous works are said to be his 
Lives of the Puritan Divines and other persons 
of note, twenty-two of which are printed in his 
Martyrology ; tfie rest are in liisXives of sundry 
Eminent Persons in this latter Age, folio, and in 
his Marrow of Ecclesiastical History, in folio 
and 4to. He died in 1680. 

Clarke (Samuel), D.D., a very celebrated 
Imglish divine, was the sou of Edward Clarke, 
Fsq., alderman and M.P. of Norwich. He wa.s 
V>orn at Norwich, October 11th, 1675, and in- 
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siructed in classical learning at the fiee school of 
that town. In 1601 he removed to Cains Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where his abilities soon began 
to display themselves. Though the Cartesian 
was at that time the established philosophy of the 
University, Clarke quickly made himself master 
of the new system of Newton; and, in order to 
his first degree of arts, petformed a public exer- 
cise in the schools upon a <|uestiou taken from 
it. He contributed much to the establishment 
of the Newtonian philosophy by an excellent 
translation of Rohault’s l^hysics, with notes, 
which he finished before he was twenty-two years 
of age. This work was first printed in 1697, 
8vo. There were four successive editions of it, 
in every one of which improvements were made , 
especially in the last, in 1718, which was trans- 
lated by Dr. .lohn Clarke, dean of Sarum, the 
autlior's brother, and published in two volumes 
8vo. 1 Ic afterwards turned his thoughts to di- 
vinity, and studied the Old Testament in Hebrew, 
the New in Greek, and the primitive Christian 
writers. Having taken orders, he became chap- 
lain to bishop Moore, who was ever after his 
friend and patron. In 1699 he published Three 
Practical Essays on Baptism, (Confirmation, and 
Repentance, and Some Reflections on that part 
of a Book called Aniyntor, or a Defence of Mil- 
ton's 1/ife, which relates to the Writings of the 
Primitive Fathers, and the Canon of the New 
Testament. In 1701 ho published A Paraphrase 
upon the Gospel of St. Maithew; which was 
followed, in 1702, by the Paraphrases upon the 
Gospels of St. Marie and St. Luke, and soon 
after by a third volume, upon St, John. They 
were afterwards printed together in two volumes 
8vo. ; and have since passed through several 
editions. Bishop Moore now appointed him to 
the rectory of Drayton, near Norwich, and pro- 
cured for him a parish in that city. In 1704 he 
was appointed to preach Boyle’s lecture, and the 
subject he chose was. The Being and Attributes 
of (lod. In this he gave such high satisfaction, 
that he was ap[)ointC(i to the same lecture the 
next year; when he chose for his subject, The 
Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
These sermons were first printed in two distinct 
volumes, the former in 1705, the latter in 1706. 
They have since been united in one volume, 
under the general title of A Discourse concern- 
ing the Being and Attributes of God, the Gbli- 
gations of Natural Religion, and the Truth and 
Certainty of the Christian Revelation, in answer 
to Hobbes, Spinoza, the author of the Oracles of 
Reason, and other Deniers of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, (.’larke liaving endeavoured, 
in the first part of this work, to show that the 
being of a God may be demonstrated by argu- 
ments, a. priori, incurred the censure of Pope in 
the Dunciad. But the merit of this work is un- 
doubtedly great. The defence, in particular, of 
the sacred original and authority of Christianity, 
is admirably conducted. In 1706 he published 
A Letter to Mr. Dodwell; wherein all the argu- 
ments in his epistolary discourse against the im- 
mortality of the soul are particularly answered. 
Clarke’s letter to Dodwell was soon followed by 
four defences of it in four several letters to him, 
containing Remarks on a pretended Demonstra 
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tiori of the Immateriality and Natural Immor- 
tality of Um Soul, &c. They were afterwards all 
printed together, and the Answer to Toland’s 
Amyntor added to tliem. In the midst of all 
these labors he found time to show his regard to 
matlietnatical and physical science ; and his ca- 
pacity for these studies was not a little improved 
hy the friendship of Sir Isaac Newton, at whose 
request he translated his Optics into Latin, in 
1706. Sir Isaac was so highly pleased witli this 
version, that he presented him with the sum of 
X500. This year also, bishop Moore, who had 
long formed a design of fixing him more conspi- 
cuously, procured for him the rectory of St. 
Bennet’s, London ; and soon after carried him to 
court, and recommended him to the favor of 
queen Anne. She appointed him one of her 
cliaplains in ordinary, and presented him to the 
rectory of St. James’s, Westminster, in 1709. 
Upon his advancement to this station he took 
tlie degree of D.D. when the public exercise 
which he performed for it at Cambridge was 
much admired. The questions he maintained 
were: 1. Nullum fidei Christianai dogma, in 
sacris Scripturis traditum, est rectee rationi dis- 
sentaneum,^ i. o. No article of the Christian faith, 
delivered in the Holy Scriptures, is disagreeable 
to right reason. 2. Sine actionum hiimanarum 
libertale nulla potest esse religio ; that is, With- 
out the liberty of human actions there can l)e no 
religion. The same year he revised and cor- 
rected Whistoii’s translation of the Apostolical 
Constitutions into English. In 1712 he pub- 
lished a beautiful edition of Ca'sar’s Commen- 
taries, adorned with elegant sculptures. It was 
printed in folio; and afterwards, in 1720, 8vo. 
It was dedicated to the duke of Marlborough. 
In the annotations he selected the best and 
most judicious in former editions, interspersed 
with corrections of his own. The same year, 
1712, Dr. Clarke published his celebrated 
book entitled, The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity, &c. divided into three parts. The 
l^st is a collection and explication, on the 
Arian hypothesis, of all the texts in the New 
Testament, relating to the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
in the second the doctrine is set forth at large, 
and explained in particular and distinct propo- 
sitions ; and in the third, the principal passages 
of the liturgy of the church of England, relating 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, are considered. 
This work naturally made its author obnoxious 
to the ecclesiastical powers, and his book was 
complained of by the Lower House of Convo- 
cation. The doctor drew up a preface, and 
afterwards gave in several explanations, which 
seemed to satisfy the Upper House; at least the 
affair was not brought to any issue, the members 
appearing desirous to prevent dissentions. But 
shortly afterwards his alteration of the doxolc^y 
in the singing psalms at St. .iames’s excited still 
more animadversion. The bishop of London 
prohibited the use of the altered version in his 
diocese. In 1715 and 1716 he had a di.<!pute 
with the celebrated I.eibnilz, relating to the prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy and religion ; and a 
collection of the papers which passed .between 
tnem was published in 1717. About this time, 
he was presented by lord Lechmere, Uic chan- 
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cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, to the master- 
ship of Wigston’s hospital in Leicest^. In I 724 
he published seventeen much admired fcrmons. In 
1727, upon the death of Sir Isaac Newton, he 
was offered by the court the place of master of 
the mint, worth from £1200 to £1500 a year. 
But this, being a secular preferment, he abso- 
lutely refused. In 1728 was published, a Letter 
from Dr. Clarke to Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, F.R.S. 
occasioned by the controversy, relating to tlie 
proportion of Velocity and Force in Bodies in 
motion ; and printed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, No. 401. In 1729 appeared the first 
twelve books of Homer’s Iliad, in 4to. Tlie I.atiu 
version is almost entirely new ; and annotations 
are added to it. The year of this publication 
was the last of this great man’s life. Though 
not robust, he had always enjoyed a firm state 
of health, without any indisposition that confined 
him, except the small pox in his youth; till, on 
Sunday, May 1 1 th, 1 729, going out in the morning 
to preach before the judges at Serjeant’s Inn, he 
was seized with a pain in his side, which (juickly 
became so violent, that he was obliged to be 
carried home. He went to bed, and thought 
himself so much bettor in the afternoon, that he 
would not suffer himself to be blooded. But the 
pain returning violently about two the next 
morning, he lingered until Saturday, the seven- 
teenth, when he died, in Ins fifty-fojirth year. 
Soon after were publisiied, from his original MSS. 
by his brother. Dr. .lohn Clarke, An Imposition 
of the Church Catechism, and ten volumes of 
sermons, in 8vo. Few discourses are more ju- 
dicious or equally instructive. 'I'hree years after 
the doctor’s death also appeared in 4to. the 
Last Twelve Books of the Iliad. Dr. Clarke 
married Catharine, the daughter of the llev. Mr. 
Lockwood, rector of Little Missinghain, in Nor- 
folk, with whom he lived happy till his death; 
and by whom he had seven children. His widow 
received a pension of £l00 per annum from 
queen Caroline. As a critic, particularly upon 
Homer, as a classical scholar, and an acute 
reasoner, Dr. Clarke’s name will be long revered : 
in private life he is said to have been a most up- 
right, kind, and amiable man ; but his leading 
theological sentiments were clearly not those of 
the church in which he remained. 

Clarke (William), an I^nglish divine, was 
born at Ilaghmon-abbey, in Shropshire, 1696; 
and after a grammar education at Shrewsbury 
School, was sent to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he was elected fellow, January 
17th, 1716; B. A. 1731, and M.A, 1735. He 
was presented by arclibishop Wake, in 1724, to 
the rectory of Buxted, in Sussex, at the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Wotton, whose daughter he 
married. In 1738 he was made prebendary and 
residentiary of -the cathedral church of Chichester. 
Some years before this he had given a specimen 
of his literary abilities, in a preface to Dr. 
Wotton’s Leges Walliae Ecclesiastic® et Civiles 
lloeli Boni, et Aliorum Walliae Principura ; or 
Ecclesiastical and Civil Lj^ws of Ilowel Dha, 
and other princes of Wales. But Mr. Clarke’s 
chief work was The Connexion of the Roman, 
Saxon, and English Coins ; deducing the An- 
tupiities, Customs, and Manners of each People 
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Modem Times; varticuUrty flie Origin of 
yg^^g;^T;en\ires,ai\d of PatViamenls *, iUuatraled 
throug'^out vt\iki Cntica\ and Uislorical Hemarks 
on vavions A.uI\\ots, both Sacred and Profane. 

U was \^ub\ished in one voi. 4lo. in 1767. Mr. 
Clarke’s last promotions were the chancellorship 
of the chvirch of Chichester, and the vicarage of 
Amport, in 1770. lie died October 21st, 1771. 
lie had resigned, in 1760, the rectory of Iluxted 
to his son Edward. Though aiitirjuities were 
the favorite study of Mr. Clarke, he was a 
secret, and by no means an unsuccessful, votary 
of tlie muses. Perhaps there are few better 
epigrams in our language than the following, 
which he composed on seeing the words Domns 
lUliina inscribed on the vault belonging to the 
dukes of Richmond, in the cathedral of Chi- 
chester : — 

Did he, who Urns inscribed the wall, 

Ntit read, or not believe St. Paul, 

Who says there is, where’er it stands. 

Another house not made with hands? 

Or, may we gatluir from these words. 

That house is not a of liords ? 

Clarke (Henry), LL.l)., a professor of ma- 
thematics, was born at Salford, near Manchester, 
and educated as a land surveyor. (In the for- 
mation of the Manchester Philosophical Society, 
his Lecture in Natural and Experimental Philo- 
sophy fifrst brotight him before the ymblic. lie 
removed in 1802 to the Military College at Mar- 
low, Iluckinghamshirc, as mathematical professor 
.‘.ere, and published various treatises, viz. An 
Essay on the Usefulness of Mathematical 
Le.'Jrning; a Dissertation on Perspective, 8vo. ; 
another On Circulating Numbers, 8vo. ; and a 
third On Stenography ; Tabulaj Linguaruin, or 
Grammars of most of the ISlodeni European 
Languages; The Seaman’s Desiderata, or Rules 
fnr Vinilircr thr. Lougitiule ut Scu ; ail 1 utroduc- 
tion to Geography, 12mo. ; \’ir il Revindicated, 
in answer to bishop Horsley, 41o. ; Kules for 
Clearing the Lunar Distances from a .Star or the 
Sun; and a translation from the Latin, entitled. 
The Snmmatim of Series, 4to. He died at Is- 
lington, April 30lh, 1818. 

Cr.AiiKE (Edward l.'Janiel,) LT.. 1)., a ceie- 
hrated divine, and traveller of modern times, 
and professor of mineralogy in the university of 
Cambri<lge, was the second son of the Pev. J-kl- 
ward (Clarke, an<l born in 17t)7. He was entered 
at Jesus College, ( ’ambridge, of winch society he 
became a fellow in 1704, and took the degree of 
A. M, I le accompanied lord Her^^ iek soon after- 
wards to Italy, and in 1700 set (Hit with hi.s friend 
Mr. Oipps on a tour through I h innark, Sweden, 
Lapland, Finland, Kussia, Tartary, Circassia, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Oreeee.andTurkey; 
returning in 1802 tlirougli (tennany and France, 
and enriched the public libraries and institutions 
of his alma mater by a variety of contributions, 
among which was a MS. of Plato’s worts, and a 
noble statue of the Fleusiniau Ceres. The Hritish 
Museum was indebted to him also for the acqui- 
:atioii of the sarcophagus of Alexander the Great, 
V'hich he dis(;ovcred in the possession of the 
French troops in F.gypt, and procured to be 
surrendered to our army. He commenced at 


Cambridge, ii\ 1806 , a course of lectures on mi* 
neralogy, and in 1808 obtained the endovrnvoiil 
and a professorship for the encouragement of 
that science. Soon after his return he was pre- 
sented 10 the rectory of llarlton \n Cambridge- 
shire, and discharged with great assiduity his 
duties as a parish priest. He became even emi- 
nent as a preacher and public speaker ; and was 
conspicuous as a warm advocate of the esta- 
blishment of a Bible Society at Cambridge. 
His works are : Testimony of Different Authors 
respecting the Colossal Statue of (feres, placed 
in the Vestibule of the l^ublic Library at Cam- 
bridge, with an Account of its removal from 
Eleusis, 8vo. 1801-3 ; The Tomb of Alexander, 
a Dissertation on the Sarcophagus brought from 
Alexandria, and now in the British Museum, 
4to, 1805; A Methodical Distribution of the 
Mineral Kingdom, folio, 1807 ; A Letter to the 
(ieiitlernen of the British Museum, 4to, 1807; 
A Description of the Greek Marbles brought 
from the Shores of the Euxine, Archipelago, and 
Mediterranean, and dcpositecl in the Vestibule 
of the University Library, Cambridge, 8vo. 1809 ; 
Travels in various ('ounlries of Europe, Asia, 
mid Africa; part 1. containing Russia, Tartary, 
and Turkey, 4lo, 1810; Part H. containing 
Greece, Ffgypt, and the Holy Land, section 1, 
410, 1812, s(^ction 2, 1814; and a Letter to 
lleibert Marsh, D. D. in Reply to Observations 
in Iris Pamphlet on the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Hvo. 1811. Dr. Clarke died March yth, 
1821, in Pall Mall, and was buried on the 18lh 
with public honors in the chapel of Jesus Colle'.’-e 
Cambridge. 

Ci.AiiKE (Adam), LL. D, F. S. A., and 
M. R. 1. A., an (tninent divinity scholar, and 
also conspicuous for tlie extent of his attainments 
in oriental languages and literature. Ho was 
born in the town of Moyheg, in the county 
of Londonderry, in Ireland, in what year is not 
exactly known ; and, at the age of fourteen, was 
placed by his parents with Mr. Bcnnet, manu- 
facturer of linen, a trade the most lucrative 
and respectable in that part of the kingdom. 
The comprehensive mind of this future great 
man did not bear either long or patiently the 
restriction to a single object, however honorable ; 
and, returning home to the care and instruction 
of a pious and excellent mother, he was shortly 
after invited to enter as a pupil of Kingswood 
school, by the amiable founder of Methodism, 
John Wesley. This was after his own heart ; 
and from this date he appears to have sur- 
rendered himself, in the most entire manner, to 
the cultivation of his mind, for the sole object of 
pursuing his pious and then arduous ministry. 
Here, too, he laid the foundation of that great 
knowledge he subse(]ucntly erected in ancient 
classics and oriental languages, in which he was 
Ids own instructor ; and it was during his con- 
tinuance at Kingswood that he first became 
possessed of a Hebrew grammar, which he pur- 
chased from the savings of a very slender allow- 
ance. His literary ambition, and the manly 
spirit with which he pursued the acquisition of 
knowledge, are strongly marked in the raottc 
he selected for his guidance while he war 
yet a youth ; it was — ‘‘ Through desire, a man 
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naving separated himself, seeketli and inter* 
meddleth with all wisdom.” After a residence 
of no great length at Kingswood, he was visited 
by John Wesley, who examined him minutely 
upon doctrinal points, and plans of preaching, 
and, being satisfied with the account young 
Clarke was able to give of himself, desired him 
to be seated. For some minutes silence was 
observed by both; at length Mr. Wesley ad- 
dressed himself to Clarke, saying, are you willing 
to become an itinerant preacher i To which he 
replied, ‘‘ I am willing if you think me worthy.” 
All persons again observed profound silence, 
while Mr. Wesley, who, for a time, sat motionless 
and with closed eyes, rising up and walking 
over to Clarke, laid liis hand upon his head, and 
repeated these remarkable words — May Cod 
Almighty out of heaven bless tliee, my dear lad, 
and make thee useful in thy day and generation I 
Hold thyself in readiness, and in a few weeks I 
hope to appoint thee to a circuit.” This tran^ 
action occurred when the subject of this memoir 
was but nineteen years of age. Having entered 
upon his ministry, his abilities at once discovered 
themselves ; his chapels were constantly crowded 
to excess, and he obtained a character for per- 
suasiveness, clearness, and sound learning, which 
never suffered any abatement or detraction to the 
latest occasion that he ever addressed a congre- 
gation. In the hour of danger lie was not 
found deficient. While on a mi.ssion to the 
Norman Isles, his doctrines incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the populace, who, savagely enough, 
hung a halter round his neck, and in this manner 
drummed him out of their town, cautioning him 
against any future publication of his doctrines 
there. But Clarke felt that he had set his hand 
to the plough, and, almost immediately returning 
to the duty of his calling, by his courage and 
self-devotion, converted the revilings of his 
enemies into admiration of his character. As a 
writer, he fills an honorable niche. His first 
essay was “A Dissertation on the Use and 
Abuse of Tobacco.” This was followed by a 
work of great labour and research, called “A Bib- 
liographical Dictionary, in 6 vols.” To these are 
to be added, “ The Bibliographical Miscellany 
“ An Abridgment of Baxter's Christian Di- 
rectory “ Claude Fleury’s Histoi-y of the 
Ancient Israelites “The Succession of Sacred 
Literature “ Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane 
History, connected with Bishop Clayton’s Stric- 
tures “ A Translation of Sturm’s lleflections 
“Clavis Biblica;” Memoirs of the Wesley 
Family,” and various Sermons. But the pe- 
destal upon which his fame, as a man of eru- 
dition, is likely to find a permanent position, is 
his Commentary on the Bible. The variety and 
extent of learning accumulated and applied in 
Clarke’s annotations excite wonder as the work 
of an individual ; and the corr.mcntator has some- 
where mentioned, in speaking of this great la- 
bour, “ thus forty yfiars of my life have been 
consumed.” Dr. Clarke was associated with 
the public commissioners in arranging the re- 
cords of our country, and to him was confided 
the care of bringing out a new edition of Kymer’s 
Fcedera, the publication of two parts of which he 
superintend^. Having passed a long and 
nsefni life, in which he refused, frequently, the 


good things of this world, and neglected all 
avenues to wealth or worldly aggrandisement; 
distinguished as a preacher and Icholar, and 
obtaining an interest even from the circumstance 
of being one of those who caught a spark from 
the bright mind of Wesley, he died at the house 
of his friend, Mr. Hobbs, at Bayswater, of (he 
cholera morbus, on the 26tli day of August, 
1832, in the seventy-second year of his age, and 
was interred in the burial-ground adjoining the 
Wesleyan chapel, City Hoad, where the remains 
of his friend and patron, John Wesley, had 
been deposited. 

CLAHKSBUllG, a town of Virginia, the ca- 
pital of Harrison county, seated on the east side 
of the Monongahela, forty miles above Morgan- 
town, and nine north-west of Richmond. 

CLARKSVILLE, a town of the United States, 
in the south-western territory, and county of 
Tennessee, pleasantly situated on the east side of 
Cumberland, the mouth of Red River. It 
has a court-house, in which a county-court is 
held quarterly. It is forty-five miles north-west 
of Nasliville, 220 west by nqrth of Knoxville, 
and 940 west by south of Philadelphia. 

Clarksville, a town in the north-western ter- 
ritory of the United States, seated on the north 
side of the Ohio, within view of Louisville, a 
mile below the Rapids, and forty- five west of 
Frankfort. 

CLARUS, in ancient geography, a town of 
Ionia, famous for an oracle of Apollo, thence 
named Clarius. It was built by Manto, daugh- 
ter of Tiresias, who fled from Thebes after it had 
been destroyed by the Epigoni. 

CLA'RY, n. a. Lat. herminium. An herb. 

Clary -Water, a cordial, composed of 
brandy, sugar, clary-flowers, and cinnamon, with 
a little ambergris dissolved in it. This water is 
rendered either purgative or emetic, by adding 
resin of jalap and scammony, or crocus mctal- 
lorum. Some make clary water of brandy, 
juice of cherries, strawberries, and gooseberries, 
sugar, cloves, white pepper, and coriander seeds, 
infused, sugared, and strained. 

CJiASH, V. n.f V. £/. Ic n. s. Teut. kluls ; Belg. 
klits ; from Lat. collido. Opposition, collision, 
or the sound proceeding from it. To act with 
opposite power or contrary direction ; to con- 
tradict; to oppose. 

CLASMIUM, in natural history, a genus of 
fossils, of the class of gypsums. They are of a 
soft texture, and of a dull opaque look, being 
composed, as the other gypsums, of irregularly 
arranged flat particles. The name is derived 
from the flaky small particles of which they are 
composed. There is only one species, of a to- 
lerably regular and even structure, though very 
coarse and harsh to the touch. It is of a very 
lively and beautiful red color, and is found in 
thick roundish masses, which, when broken, are 
seen composed of irregular arrangements of flat 
particles, and emulate a striated texture. li will 
neither give fire with steel nor ferment with 
acids ; but calcines very easily, and affords a very 
valuable Paris plaster, as do all the purer gyp- 
sums. It is common in Italy, and is greatly es- 
teemed there ; it is also found in some pans of 
Emiland. Sec Flour Spa. 
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CLASP, Go\\i.kla»,lc!ops;Sax. ther; applied to fast and idle taWms x«lieK 
CL».'svEtt,n. «. >c4pp8, fiomclyppan.to many persons speak toectker: a clatter is i 

CT.A'8P-KsiFc,n...> embrace. A hook to clash, often repeated with creat onickness and 
hold any thinplose, as a book or garment. To seems to convey the idea of al>und”hkrpet 
enfold ; to snut up ; to clmg to ; to catch, hold, and shriller than rattle. ^ 

or embrace ; to enclose. Clasper, the tendrils or And «n the mor»e, vhe„ the da, van serine 
threads of creeping plants, by which they cling of hors and hameis noise, and clattering 
to Other things for support. A clasp-knife is Ther was in the hostclrics all abouto * 
a knife which folds into the handle. And to the paleis rode ther many a route 

Classic, or Classical, is chiefly applied to Of lordes, upon stedes and palfrids. 
authors read in the classes at schools. This Chaucer. Canterhiry Tale* 

term is said to owe its origin to Servius Tullius, ringes on the temple dorc that honge, 

who, in order to make an estimate of every per- dores, clattereden full fast, 

son’s estate, divided the Roman people into six Arcita .somewhat him agast. id 

bands, which he called classes. The estate of Here is a great deal of good m.attRr 


And on the inorwc, when the day gan spring 
Of hors and harneis noise, and clattering 
Ther was in the hostclrics all abouto • 

And to the paleis rode ther many a route 
Of lordes, upon stedes and palfriris. 

Chaucer. Canterbury Tale*., 
The ringes on the temple dorc that honge. 

And eke the dores, clattereden full fast. 


s a great d(?al of good matter 


the first class was not to be under £200, and 
these by way of eminence were called classici, 
classics : hence authors of the first rank came to 
be called classics, all the rest being said to be 
infra classem. 

CLA'SSICK, n. s. & adj. } Jjit. classicus. Of 

Cla'ssical, udj. J the first order oi- 

rank ; applied to literature it relates to authors 
first in order of time, and therefore to the ancient, 
and to first in ability and excellence. 


Lost for lack of telling j 

Now, siker, I s«!(; thou do^st but clatter ; 

Harm may come of melling. Spenser. 

By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruited. Sfhikspeare, 

I only w ith an oaken staff will meet thee. 

And raise such outcries on thy clattered iron, 

'J’hat thou oft shall wish thyself at Gath. MilUm, 
Draw next a pair of tables opening then 
The House of Commons clattering like the men. 

MamelL 


CLASSIC LJ M, in antitiuity, the alarm for battle, 
given by the Roman g enerals ; and sounded by 
martial music throughout the army. 

CLA'SSIS, ^ Lai. r/rt.s.sis ; a rank or 

Class, n. s. & v. a. > order of persons; a set of 

Cla'ssify, V. ^ beings or tilings r.angei' 
in distribution under some common denomi- 
nation. The verb is applied to the accomplish- 
ment of this ; to range according to the 
respective ranks of different persons or things ; 
or according to some stated method of distribu- 
tion. 

He had declared his opinion of that classis of men, 
and did all he could to hinder their growth. 

Clarendon. 

Segrais has distinguished the readers of poetry, 
according to their capacity of judging, into three 
classes. Drydtni. 

Among this herd of politicians, any one set make 
a very considerable class of men. 

Addison** Freeholder, 

Whato’er of mongrel, no one class admits 

A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Pope. 

I considered tliat, by the classing and methodising 
such passages, I might instruct the reader. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Wc shall bo seized away from this lower class in 
the school of knowledge, and our conversation shall 
bo with angels and illuminated spirits. 

Watts on the Mind. 

There is a class of men, that one has sometimes the 
misfortune to meet with, who attect what they call a 
bluntness of manners, and value themselves op 
speaking their minds on all occasions, whether people 
take it well or ill. JJeattie. 

By many who live within the sound of Bow bells, 
the internal wonders of St. Paul’s or the Towner may 
not be thought in the least degree interesting. Yet 
how justly would such persons be classed w'ith the in- 
curious of .^jsop. Monro. 

CLAT!TER, V. a. v. n. & n. $. ) Goth, kluir ; 
Cla'ttering, aJj. \ Swed. klutlcr; 

Bel. klater ; Sax. kleothery cleadtir. To make 
a tumultuous conl'ased noise, generally by 
knocking two sonorous bodies frequently toge- 


Down sunk the monster-bulk, and pressed the 
ground ; 

His arms and clattering shield on the vast body sound. 

Drjfden. 

Now the sprightly trumpet from afar 
Had roused the neighing steeds to scour the fields, 
While the fierce riders clattered on their shields. Jd. 

1 have seen a monkey overthrow all the dishes and 
plates in a kitchen, merely for the pleasure of seeing 
them tumble, and hearing the clutter they made in 
their fall. Swift. 

Rcn(;ath the clattering iron’s sound 
The caverued echoes wake around. 

ligron. The Giaour. 

CLAVARfA, club-lop, in botany, a genics 
the cryptogainia clas.? of plants, and of the order 
of fungi. The fungus i.s smooth and oblong ; 
simple or branched ; seeds dispersed over liie 
whole surface, or collected in tubercles opening 
at top. Species thirty-seven, of which some arc 
simple, and others, about a third part, branched. 
The chief are, 1. C. hemotades, or the oak leather 
club-top, exactly resembles tanned leather, ex- 
cept that it is thinner and softer. It is of no 
determinate form. It grows in the clefts and hol- 
lows of old oaks, and sometimes on ash in 
Ireland, and in some places of E.ngland, &c. 
In Ireland it is used to dress ulcens, and in 
Virginia to spread plasters upon, instead of lea- 
ther. 2. C. militaris, and one or two other species, 
are remarkable for growing only on the head of 
a dead insect in the nympha state. 

ClJkVARlUM, in antiquity, an allowance 
made to Roman soldiers, for furnishing nails to 
secure their shoes with. They raised frequent 
mutinies, demanding largesses of tne emperors 
under this pretence. 

CLAVATA Vkstimf.m'a, in antiquity, habits 
adorned with purple clavi, which were eitlier 
broad or narrow. See Clavus. 

ClaVated, adj. Lat. clavatus. Knobbed; 
set with knobs. 

These appear plainly to have been clamted spikes 
of some kind of echinus ovarius. U'oodward on Ftssils. 
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CLAUDA, a small island near Crete, which 
Paul and his company passed, in their voyage 
to Rome. Acts xxvii. 16. It is now called 
Gozzo. 

CLAUDE (John), a French protestant divine, 
born in the provine of Agenois, in 1690. Messrs, 
de Port Royal using their utmost endeavours to 
convert M. deTurenne to the catholic faith, pre- 
sented him with a piece calculated to that end, 
which his lady engaged Claude to answer; and 
his performance gave rise to the most famous 
controversy that was ever carried on in France 
between the Roman (’atholics and Protestants. 
On the revocation of the (>dict of Nantes, he re- 
tired to Holland, where he met with a kind re- 
ception, and was honored with a considerable 
pension by the prince of Orange, lie died in 
1687 ; and left a son, Isaac Claude, whom 
he lived to see minister of the Walloon 
church at the Hague, and who publislied se- 
veral of the excellent works of his deceased fa- 
ther. 

CtAiJDE OF LoiiHAiN, orCt.AUDE Gelee, a Ce- 
lebrated landscape painter, and astriking example 
of the efficacy of industry to supply, or call 
forth, genius, (daude was born in 1600, and 
put apjirentice to a pastry-cook ; he after- 
wards rambled to Rome to seek a livelihood ; 
but, being unacquainted with the language, no- 
body employed him. He at last fell in with 
Augustino Trasso, who hired him to grind his 
colors. Trasso, hoping to make him serviceable 
in some of his greatest works, taught him by 
degrees the rules of perspective and the elements 
of design, (haude at first did not know what 
to make of those principles of art; but being 
encouraged, and not failing in application, he 
came at length to ynderstand them. He exerted 
his utmost industry to ex])lore the true natuml 
principles of painting, for which purpose he 
studied in the ojren fields ; where he often con- 
tinued from sun-rise till the dusk of the evening 
compelled him to withdraw. It was his custom 
to sketch whatever he thought beautiful or strik- 
ing ; and every curious tinge of light, on all 
kinds of objects, he marked in his sketches with 
a similar color; from which he perfected his 
landscapes with so much nature, and gave them 
such an appearance of truth, as proved superior 
to any artist that ever painted in that style. 
Whatever struck his imagination, while he ob- 
served nature abroad, it was so strongly impressed 
on his memory, that on his return to his work he 
never failed to make the happiest use of it. His 
skies are full of lustre, and every object is pro- 
perly illumined. His distances are admirable, 
and in every part there is a delightful union and 
harmony. His invention is pleasing, his color- 
ing delicate, and his tints havi^ such an agreeable 
sweetness and variety, as have been but imper- 
fectly imitated by the best subsequent artists, 
but were never excelled. He gave an uncom- 
mon beauty to his finished trees by glazing ; and 
in his large compositions, which he painted in 
fresco, he was so exact inai the distinct species 
of every tree might re. dily be distinguished. As 
to his figures, they were very indillereut ; and he 
was so conscious of his deficiency in this respect 
lh*it he usually engaged otlicr artists who were 


eminent to paint them for him, particularly 
Courtois and Philip Laura. His pictures are 
now very rare, especially such as are undamaged ; 
no price is thought superior to their mlrit. To 
avoid a repetition of tne same subject, and to 
detect suen copies of his works as might be in- 
jurious to his fame, by being sold for originals, 
it was his custom to draw, in a paper book, ihe 
designs of all those pictures which were trans- 
mitted to different countries ; and on the back 
of the drawings, he wrote the name of the per- 
son who had been the purchaser. That hook 
which he titled Ubro de Verita, was lately in 
the possession of the duke of Devonshire. 

Claude (St.), a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of .lura, and ci-devant province of Franche 
Compte, seated among the mountains on the 
river l.isson. In this town are many fine public 
fountains. Population 3600. It is twenty-eight 
miles north-west of (jeneva. 

Ci.AUDF. (St.), a high mountain of France, in 
the dejiarlment of Jura. It forms a part of 
mount Jura, and affords a fine prospect of Swit- 
zerland and Mont Blanc, the lake and town of 
Geneva, and the Pays de Vaud. 

Cla'udent, (u/j. Lat. clandcns. Shutting; 
enclosing ; confining. 

CLAUDIA, a vestal virgin at Rome, who, 
being suspected of unchastity, is said to have 
been cleared from that imjiutation in tlic follow- 
ing manner the image oi C^ybele being brought 
out of Phrygia to Rome in a barge, and it hap- 
pening to stick so fast in the river Tyher that it 
could not be moved, she tying her girdle, the 
badge of chastity, to the baige, drew it along to 
the city, which a thousand men were not able 
to do. 

Claudia Aqua, or Aqua Ai*pi a, water con- 
veyed to Rome by a canal or aqueduct of eleven 
miles in length, the contrivance of Appius Clau- 
dius the cen.sor, and the first structure of the kind, 
in the year of Rome 441. 

Claudia Lex, theClaudian lawqin antiquity. 
Of these there were several ; such as, 1 , l3e 
(.’oTuitiis, enacted by M. (.'laudius Marcellas, 
A. U.C. 702. It ordainev^, that at public elec- 
tions of magistrates no no^’ce should bo taken of 
the votes of such ns were absent. 2. De Usiira, 
which forbade ])eople to lend money to imnors 
on condition of payment, after the decease of 
their parents. 3. De Negotiatione, by Q- Clau- 
dius liie tribune, 535. It forbade any senator, 
or father of a senator, to have any vessel coii- 
tajiiing above 300 amphorae, for fear of their 
erigaging themselves in commercial schemes. It 
also prohibited the same thing to the scribes and 
the attendants of the questors, as it was naturally 
supposed that people, who had any commercial 
connexions, could not he faithful to their tnist, 
nor promote the interest of the state. 4. A law 
enacted A.U.C. 576, to permit the allies to re- 
turn to their rcspcctu e cities, after their names 
were enrolled.. Liv. 41. e. 9. 5. Another to 

lake away the freedom of the city of Rome from 
the colonists which Cajsar had carried to Novi- 
comum. ‘ 

Claudia V^ia, or Ci.odia Via, a road 
cient Rome, which, beginning at the Pons Mil- 
vius, joined the Flaminia, passing through 
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Etrutim on “o* s"!® of the Lmus Seban- neat ibe creek. U bas a DultU cbutcli, and a 
tinu., and atritoS o® fto® the Cassta, and court-house, in which courts o{ connnon-nieas 
leadins to Lucca; Vatje tetnams oi Hate to be and general sessions ate held nuarterlv 
seen atave B^ciano township contaiiis an area of ^ '' 

ClaWJDlANVJS (Claudius^ a Latin poet, 

Nvho floutished in the fourth century, under Theo- 
dosius, Arcadius and llonorius. lie came to 
Home A. D. 395, when he was about thirty years 
old ; and insinuated himself into Slilicho’s favor ; 
who, though a Goth by birth, was so considerable 
a person under llonorius ♦hat he maybe said for 
many years to have governed ilie western empire. 

Stilicho afterwards fell into disgrace and was put 
to death ; and it is supposed that the poet was 
involved in the misfortunes of his patron ; but 
he rose afterwards to great favor ; and obtained 
several honors both civil and military. There 
are a few little Christian poems on sacred sub- 
jects, which have been ascribed by some critics 
to Claudian ; but St. Austin, who was conteni- 
exprc.ssly say.s that he w;ls a 


porary with him, 

JIe:itheil. 

t 'u Cla udicate, V. n. Lat. cluudico. To halt ; 
to limp. 

Claudica'tion, n. s. from cluudicnlc. The 
act or habit of lialting. 

Clave, the preterite of cleave. See Cleave. 

CLAUDIUS (Appius), a Sabine by birth, 
one of the principal inhabitants of llegillum. 
His merit having drawn the envy of his fellow 
citizens upon him, he retired to Home with all 
his family. He was admitted into the senate, 
and was made consul, with Publius Servilius 
Priscus, A. U. C. 258 : but he w’as bated by the 
plebeians, being an austere opposer of their cla- 
mors and seditions. The Chiudian family con- 
tinued long one of the most illustrious of the 
patrician families in Home ; and several in suc- 
cession of the name of Appius supported the same 
stern aristocratic character, that distinguished 
their first founder. 

Claudius (C!aiu.s). See Carthage. 

Claudius 1. emperor of Home. See Rome, 
History or. 

Cr.AUDit s II. (Flavius), surnamed Gothicus, 
signalised himself by bis courage and prudence 
under V'alerian and Galienus ; and on the death 
of the latter was declared emperor, A. D. 2G8« 
He put to death Aureolus, the murderer of Gali- 
enus; defeated the Germans; and in 296 marched 
against the Goths, who ravaged the empire with 
an army of 300,000 men, which he at first ha- 
rassed, and the next year entirely defeated ; but 
a contagious disease, which had spread through 
that vast army, was introduced into that of the 
Homans ; and the emperor himself died of it a 
short time after, aged fifty-six. 

Cla'vellated, adj. low. . Lat. clavellatus. 
Made with burnt tartar ; a chemical terrr 

Air, transmitted through clamllated ashes into an 
exhausted receiver, loses weight as it passes through 

Arbuihnot. 

Ci.a'ver, n. s. Sax. clte;tep pyjit. This is now 
universally written clover, though rot so pro- 
p(-rly. Sec Clover. 

CLAVEHACK, a populous town of NewYork, 
the capital of Columbia county, pleasantly seated 
<^n a large plain about six miUts east of Hudson, 
VoL. V, 


vuwuanip comams an area of seventy square 

™ inhabitiis. 

LLAVlCllOHD, and Ci.wiciTUERniM, two 
musical instruments used intlie sixteenth century. 
They were of the nature of the spinet, but of an 
oblong figure The first is still used by the 
nuns in convent® ; and, that the practitioners may 
not disturb the sisters in the dormitory, the 
strings are muffled with small bits of fine woollen 
cloth. 

CLA'VICLE, n.s.Lat. clavicula. The collar- 
bone. 

Some quadrupeds can bring their fom feet unto 
their mouths j as most that have clavicles, or collar- 

Brown. 

A girl was brought with angry wheals down her 
neck, towards the clariclc. Wiseman's Surgery. 

Cla vicLE, in anatomy, tlie collar-bone. See 
An.vtomy. 

CLAV' YC Y JM BALUM, in antiquity, a musical 
instrument with thirty strings. Modern writers 
ripply the name to our harpsicliords. 

CLAVIS, properly signifies a key; and 

is sometimes used in English to denote an ex- 
planation of some obscure passage of any book 
or writing. 

CLAVr, Vestium, were flowers or studs of 
purple, interwoven with or sewed upon the gar- 
ments of knights or senators ; the former used 
them narrow, the latter broad. 

(T^AVIUS (Christopher), a German Jesuit, 
born at Bamberg, who excelled in the knowledge 
of the mathematics, and was one of the chief 
persons employed to rectify the calendar; the 
tlefence of which he also undertook against those 
who censured it, especially Scaliger. He died at 
Home in 1618, aged seventy-five. His works 
have been printed in five volumes folio ; the 
principal of which is his commentary on Euclid’s 
Elements. 

ClJVCSE, n.s. I.at. clausula. A sentence; a 
single part of a discourse; a subdivision of a 
larger sense ; so much of a sentence as is to be 
construed together ; an article, or particular sti- 
tiiilatioTi. 

To wise is he to docn so grete a vice ; 

Ne als I n’il him never so chericc. 

That he shall make a vaunt, ^ juste cause ; 

He shall me never biiul in soAc a clause. 

Chaucer. Trailus and Cresseine, 

God may be glorified \>y obedience, and obeyed 
by performance of his will, although no s]>ofial clause 
or sentence of Scripture be in every such action sei 
before men’s eyes to warrant it. Hooker. 

The clause is untnie concerning the bisihop. 

hi. 

after his death, they were sent both to Jevtf 
and Gentiles, we find not this clause in their commis. 
sion. SottfA. 

But when he came the odious clause to pen 
That summons up the parliament agen. 

His writing-master many times he ban’d. 

And wished, himself, the gout to seize his hand. 

Harv€L\ 

CLATJSENBUllG, the capital of Transyl- 
vania, and of a county of this name, is situated 

3 C 
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•n the Little Szamos River in a beautiful valley, 
surrounded by mountains. It contains a noble 
public sq\mTe, and several elegant streets and 
churches. The public gardens and walks are 
also worth notice. The Old Town was fortified 
by tiie Romans, and formed the sixth colony of 
the emperor Traian, whose name is still to be 
seen on one of the gates. Population in 1797, 
14,522. On 12th of August, 1798, the greater 
part of the town was destroyed by fire, but it has 
since been rebuilt. 145 miles N. N. E. of Rel- 
grade, and 225 E. S. E. of V ienna. 

CLAUSTIIAL, a consitlcrable town of Han- 
over, in the Upper Ilartz, near Zellerfeld. Here 
is the silver mint for the llanoverian part of ilie 
Hartz, the value of the coinage of wliich is yearly 
£100,000. The mine-office, two churches, a 
ublic school, and orphan house, are respectable 
uildings. The population, 8000, are almost all 
miners, twenty-five miles north-east of Nord- 
heim. 

CLA'USTRAf., adj. from Lat. claustrum. Re- 
lating to a cloister, or religious house. 

Clawtral priors are such as })ri*side over monas- 
teries, next to the abbot or chief governour in such 
religious houses. Ayliffe. 

CLA'USURE, n.a. Lat. clausum. Confine- 
ment ; the act of shutting ; the state of being 
shut. 

la some monasteries the severity of the datmire is 
hard to be born. Gtddcs. 

CLAVUS, in antiquity, an ornament upon llie 
/obes of the Roman senators and knights; which 
was more or less broad, according to the dignity 
of the person ; hence the distinction f)f tunica 
ftngusti-clavia and lati-clavia. 

Clavus, Ann al.'S, in antiquity, tlio nail an- 
»^ually fixed by the Romtins to mark their years, 
bo rude and ignorant were the Romans in the 
beginning of their state, that the driving a nail 
was the only method they had of lieeping a 
register of time. There was an ancient law or- 
daining the chief prator to fix a nail every year 
on the ides of September ; it was driven into the 
right side of the temple of Jupiter (Jptiinus 
Maximus, towards Minerva’s temple. The Etru- 
rians used likewise to drive nails into the 
temple of their goddess Nortia with the same 
view. 

Clavus, in medicine and surgery, is used in 
several significations* 1. An indurated tubercle 
of the uterus : 2. A chirurgical instrument of gold, 
mentioned by Amatus Lusitanus, designed to be 
introduced into an exulcerated palate, for the 
better articulation of the voice ; 3. A com on the 
foot. 

Clavus Hystericus is a shooting pain in 
the head, between the pericranium and cranium, 
which affects women who are troubled with 
hysterics. 

Clavus Oculorum, accordiug to Celsus, is a 
callous tubercle on the white of the eye, taking 
its denomination from its figure. 

ClAW, n. s. iev.a. I Goth kloy Ida; ; Swed. 

Cla'wed, ttd;. S klo ; Sax. claw ; Bel. 
klaauw. See to Cleave. Tne toe of a beast 
or bird armed with sharp nails ; properly a di- 
viiion of the foot. The pincers or holders of a 


shell-fish ; to tear with nails or claws ; to scratch 
and tear in general ; to tickle ; to please, hence 
clawback. 

The coke of London while the reve «p^e. 

For joye (him thought) he clawed him on the bak. 

Chaucer. Canterbury Tales. 
I Kaw her range abroad to seek her food. 

To embruo her teeth and claiva with lukewarm blood. 

Sjwnser. 

Look if the withered elder hath not his poll clawed 
like a parrot. Shakspeare, 

I iimat laugh when I am merry, and claw no man 
in his humour. Id. 

But we must claw ourselves with shameful 
And heathen stripes, by (heir example. JIudibras. 

They for tlicir own opinions stand fast. 

Only to have them clawed and caiivast. Id, 

What’s justice to a man, or laws. 

That never comes within their e/aiea? Id, 

I am afraid we shall nt»t easily claw olf that name. 

South, 

Among quadrupeds, of all the clawed, the lion is 
the strongest. Crew's Cusmufogia. 

Meaiiwhilf! they trim their plumes for length of 
tiudit. 

Whet their keen beaks, and twisting claws for tight. 

licattie. 

Claw, among zoologists implies only the 
sharp-pointed nail of a bird or quadruped, not 
the whole foot. 

CLA'WBAlTx, n. s. from claw and back. A 
flatterer ; a sycophant ; a wheedler. 

The Pope's clawbacks. Jewel. 

CLAY, n. .S'. &. V. Teut. klcy ; Bel. klc^; 
Cla'yi Y, «t//. I Sax, clocfT ; Lat. glis. 

C'l.a'y isii, m//'. [Poetically applied to 
(T.A'vMAttt., n.s. ( earth in general ; to the 
ClaS-colo, «([;. I terrestrial elements; to 
C’f.a'yimt, zt.iT, j the human body; to 

matter as opposed to mind. Strictly it signifies 
a tenacious sort of earth ; such as will iijould 
into a certain form. Organic bodies wlien life 
is extinct are called clay and clay-cold. 

Sal tartre, alcali and salt preparat. 

And combust materos, and coagule^t ; 

Cley made with hors and inannes here and oile 
Of tartre alum glos, bermc, wort, and argoilc. 

Chaucer. Canterbury Tales. 

Why should our clay 

Over our spirits so much sway ? Donne. 

Clays arc earths lirmly coherent, weighty and com- 
pact, stiff, viscid, and ductile to a great degree, while 
moist ; smooth to the touch, not easily breaking be- 
tween the fingers, nor readily diffusible in water; 
and, w'hen mixed, not readily subsiding from it. 

Hill on Fossils. 

Deep Acheron, 

Whose troubled eddies, thick with oose and clay. 

Are whirled aloft. Drydcn. 

Some in a lax or sandy, some a heavy or clayey 
soil. Derhum. 

I washed his clay-cold corse with holy drops, 

And saw him laid in hallowed ground. Rowe. 

The sun, which softens wax, will harden clay. 

Watts. 

Small beer proves an unwholesome drink ; perhaps, 
by being brewed with a thick, muddish, and clayish 
water, which the brewers covet, 

Harvey on Cunmmptions. 

Tvras found in a day-pit. Woodward on Fossils. 
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CAu^marl rcsmUcs day, and is neat a-kin to if, 
bui is more fat, and sometimes mixed with chalk- 
stones. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ah, whithe-r fled ! ye dear illusions stay. 

So pale and silent lies the lovely day. Beattie. 

A sleep without dreams, after a rough day 
Of toil, is what we covet most ; and yet 
Jiow clay shrinks back from more quiescent day! 

Byron. 

No, iny gallant boy •, 

Death is upon me. Hut what is one life ? 

The Bourbon's spirit shall command them still. 
Keep them yet ignorant that I am but clay. 

Till they an; conquerors, then do as ye may. 

fd. Deformed Transformed. 
Clay, in natural history, is a kind of eartli 
to which chemists formerly s;ave the name of ar- 
gilla, or argillaceous earth, but which, in tlte new 
chemical nomenclature, is called alumina. See 
Chemistry. 

Clays may be easily dilTused and suspended 
in water, but arc not soluble in any sensible de- 
gree. The sudflen application of strong heat 
hardens their external parts, which afterwards 
burst by the expansion of the moisture within. 
By a more gradual heat pure clay contracts very 
much, becomes hard, and full of cracks or fis- 
sures. The presence of silicious earth in com- 
mon clays, where it usually constitutes above 
half the weight, renders the contraction more 
uniform throughout, and prevents the cracks ; 
probably in no other way than by rendering 
them more numerous, and too small to be per- 
ceived. When thus baked, it constitutes all 
the varieties of bricks, pottery, and porcelain. 
These, if baked in a strong lieat, give fire with 
steel ; a property that may be attnbnlod to the 
silicious earth they contain, which cannot act on 
the steel unless firmly set in the hardened clay. 
Baked clay is no longer kneadable with water, 
though as finely pulverised as mechanical means 
can go. Hence it has been inferred, that clays 
owe their ductility to a kind of gluten, which 
is supposed to be dissipated by heat. They re- 
cover that property, however, by a solution in 
an acid and precipitation ; whence it should 
seem to depend either on a minute portion of 
acid contained in clays, or the smallness of the 
particles when precipitated. Clays are of very 
extensive use. Some varieties of the porcelain 
clay become perfectly white in the fire. The 
indurated porcelain clay, however, cannot be 
easily heated w ithout cracking ; and therefore wc 
can go no great length in hardening it. The 
boles have lost their value as medicines ; but are 
still employed to make bricks, potter’s ware, &c. 
Tripoli IS of indispensable use in j^olishing, and 
is likewise, on many occasions, used for making 
moulds to cast metals in. In agriculture, clay is 
indispensably necessary ; excepting, however, 
according to Oonstadt, the white and ferment- 
ing days above mentioned, for whidi no use has 
yet been discovered. By its cohereace, day le- 
lains humidity; on whidi jieihaps its chief 
power of promot,ing vegetation depei.ds. Dr. 
black observes, that clay, when mixed with a 
proportion of W'ater, and kneaded a little, 
l)viojnes a remarkably ductile adhesive mass, 
which is not easily dissolved in more water, and, 
'0 render it thin and fluid, requires great trouble. 


Hence it is employed for confining large quaiitt> 
ties of water, as in making canals and dykes : 
but the soil must either contain a great quantity 
of clay naturally, or some (pianlity of it must be 
spread on the bottom ; or the w ater itself must 
deposit a quantity of day suffir-ient to rentier it ‘ 
tight. Hence also we see the ba*! efiecls of allow- 
ing cattle to tread much on clay grounds when 
wet ; for the clay is reduced to such an adhe- 
sive mass, as not to admit the roots to penetrate 
the soil, or the water to enter to the roots. Clav 
is used in the refining of sugar, for w'hich no 
other property is requisite than tliat it may not 
dry too soon; but that species used in fulling, 
must, if we were to judge a ])riori, besides the 
fineness of its particles, be of a dry nature, or 
such as attracts oils ; though this quality perhaps 
may not be found in all those days that are now 
employed in the business. According to Fa- 
broni, the pure vvliitc day, being calcined in a 
strong lieat, acquires a phosphorescent quality. 

('LAYKS, n. s. Fr. c/ro/c. In fortification, 
wattles made with .slakes interwoven with osiers, 
to cover lodgments. 

C’I.,A^TON (l)r. Bobert, F. K.S.) a learned 
jirdate of the last century, was advanced to the 
bishopric of Killala, January 2:kl, 1729; trans- 
lated to the see of (hjrk, December 19th, 17.35 ; 
to that of Clogher, August 2(ith, 17 1.5 ; and died 
much lamented, February 2.5tli, 1 7.!)8. llis pub- 
lications are ; 1. A I.dter in the Philosophical 
Tran.sactions, No. dfil, ]). 813, giving an account 
of a I'rendnnan seventy years old (at Inishanan, 
in his diocese of Cork,) w jio gave suck to a 
child. 2. The ( 'lironology of the Hebrew Bible 
vindicated, &.e. l7.51, lto. An Impartial F.n- 
quiry into the Time of the coming of the I\Ies- 
siah, 1751, 8vo. 4. An I'ssay on Spirit, 1751, 
8vo. 5. A V indieatioii of the Histories of the 
Old and New Testament, in Answer to the Ob- 
jections of the late lord Bolingbroke, 1752, Bvo. 
reprintctl in 175.3. G. A Defence of the Bssay 
on Spirit, with Kemarksonlhe S(!veral pretended 
Answers; and winch may serve as an Antidote 
against all that shall ever appear against it, 1753, 
8vo. 7. A Journal from (irand Cairo to Mount 
Sinai, and hack again, translated from a MS. 
wriUen by the Piefetto of Fgypt, in company 
with some missionaries de propagandTi fide at 
(irand ('’airo ; to whieh are added. Remarks on 
the Origin of Hieroglyphics, and the Mytliology 
of the ancient Heathen, 1753, 4to. and 8vo. 

8. Some thoughts on Self-love, Innate Idea.s, 
Freewill, Taste, Sentiments, Liberty, and Neces- 
sity, &c. occa.sioned by reading .Mi. Hume’s 
Works, and tlie short ’rreatiso written in Prench 
by lord Bolingbroke on Compassion, 1754, Bvo. 

9. A Vindication of the histories of the Old and 
New Testament, Part H. 1751, 8vo. 10. Let- 
ters between the bishop of Clogher and Mr. 
William ]*enn, concerning Baptism, 1755, Bvo. 
11. A Speech made in tiie House of Lord.s in 
Ireland, on Monday, I'chruary 2tJ, 1756, for omit- 
ting the Nicene and Alhanasian Creed.s out ol 
the' Liturgy, &c. 1756, Bvo. 12. A X'indicatioii, 
Part HI. 1758, Bvo. 'Hie three paths of the 
Vindication, with the Lssay on Spirit, were re- 
printed by Mr. liowyer, in 1 vol, 8vo. 1759, with 
notes and an index. 
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CLAYTON I A, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, and penlandria class of plants , 
natural order thirteenth, succulenlie : cai.. bi- 
\ alved ; coR. pentapetalous : STit;. trifid ; 
r APS. trivalved, unilocular, and trispermous. 
Species three, natives of America. Tliey are 
^ery low herbaceous plants, with white flowers; 
and are possessed of no remarkable property. 

CLAZOMENA, or CtAZOMEN-t;, one of the 
twelve ancient cities of Ionia, situated near Co- 
lophon. The city Avas small, its port on the 
N.N.W, side of the island. Traces of the walls 
aie found by the sea; and on a lull are vestiges 
of a theatre. A hovel or two made with stones 
piled, are all the present structures ; an these 
are chielly frefjnented by fisheraien, and by per- 
sons employed to drive away birds when the 
grain ripens. C.dazomcnic was the birth place 
of Anaxagoras. 

CLEAi\% adj.y V, a. & adv,'\ Sax. clopn, which 
Cle'ani.ii.a , «r/p. /does not appear, 

Cle'anli.nlss, n.s. Vsays Thomson, to 

(_>..r/AN LA', cd/. Sc ado. i liave any cognate 

Cr.K'AXxrss, n. s. y unless it bo /i/a n ; 

Tent. Swed. and Ilel. A7ei»,thin, slender, small; 
whence Ilel, k/cinzcny to purify liquor; to make 
it thin, in opposition to thick. Our word fine is 
also thin, small, pure, bri«ght ; but the Sax. word 
ay have been confountled with gloen; Swe<l. 
fufari ; Welch, glauy bright, fair, pure, neat, cor- 
responding with clear. The word, in all its ap- 
plications and derivatives, signifies free from 
lirt or filth, pure. It is applied to anything 
that is elegant either in form or act; to whatever 
IS nice; nealnes.s in shape or construction, and 
dexterity in execution, is called clean ; metapho- 
rically applied to the absence of moral impurity; 
to what is chaste, guiltless and innocent To he 
clean is also to be free from the taint c»f any le- 
])rou.s or loathsome disease. To clean anything 
is to undt'file it. The adj 'ctivcs are employeil 
by the older writers to signify perfectly, fully, 
completely: but in this sense are now obsolete. 

If the plague he somewhat ilark, and spread not in 
the skin the priest shall pronounce him vU-a/i. 

Leviticus. 

Jle that hath clean hands and a pure heart. 

Psalms. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God 1 Id. 

They make clean the outside <»f the cup and of the 
platter, but Mithin they arc full of extortion and ex- 

Matthew. 

Therefore we mendiants we sely frcrcs, 

Jlcn w'cddfd to poverte and continence. 

To charitce, humblesse, and abstinence. 

To persecution for rigliLwisncsse, 

To weping misericorde, and to elenenesse. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tates. 
The elenenesse and the fasting of us freres. 

Making that Crint accepteth our praieres. Id. 

Through hift fine handling, ■. lU his cleanly play, 
All those royal signs had stole ;.way, Spenser. 

Bnth his hands, most filthy feculent. 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And frilled to wash themselves incessantly ; 

Yet nothing cleu:>fr were for such intent. 

But rather fouler. Id. Faerie Queene. 

Their actions have been clean contrary unto ihoso 
before mentioned. Hooker. 


Being seated, and domestitk bruits 
Clean overblown. Sludufpcare. 

If I do grow great. I’ll leave sack, and live, ctainh/, 
as a nobleman should, Ja^ Henry I V, 

He shewed no strength in shaking of his st (T, km, 
the fine cleanness of bearing it was delightful. Sidney, 
TJic mistress thought it cither not to desf^rve, or 
not to need, any exquisite decking, having no adorn- 
ing hut cleanliness. ' Id, 

'I’he timber and wood are in some trees more dean, 
in some more knotty. Bacon's Natural History, 

Perhaps liiiinan nature meets few more sweetly re- 
lishing and cleanly joys, than those that derive* from 
successful trials* Clundlie, 

Next that shall mountain ’spara.gus hi? laid. 
Pulled by .some plain but cleanly country maid. 

Hryden. 

Tn our fantastiek climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. Prior. 

An ant is a very cleanly insect, and throws out of 
her nest, all the small remains of the corn on wiiicJi 
she feeds. Addison. 

I shall speak nothing of the extent of this city, the 
cleafdimss of its streets, nor the. beauty of its pia/zu. 

Id. 

The cleanness and purity of one’s mind is nevt r het- 
ter proved than in discovering its own faults at lirst 
view. Po 

Pope came ofi dean with Hon ^ hut they s;iy 
Broome went befoic, and kindly swept the way. 

iirnley. 

Through winter streets to steer your course ariirhl. 
How to walk dean by day, and safe, hy night. 

How jostling crowds with prudmee to decline. 

When to assert the wall, ami when resign, 

I sing. Caij. 

Their tribes adjusted, deaned their vigorovis wings. 
And many a circle, many a short essay. 

Wheeled round and round. Thomson 

Examine svi ll 

Ilis milk-white hand is liardly eleait,— 

But here and there an ugly sn.uli h aj)p -ars. 

Conner. 

The dingy deni/.ens are reared in dirt ; 

No personage of liigh or mean degree 
Doth rare for deaimess of surtout or shirt, 

Though shent with Egypt’s plague, unkiinp', i n- 
washed, unhurt. Ihjron. Cliilde J/orohl. 

CLEAN.se, V. a. } Sax. rla Tirian. 'I'd IV. e 
Clk'ans).I!, n. .s. i from filth or dirt, by Nvash- 
ing or rubbinii ; to ])iirify from gmli; to tree 
from noxious humors by |UHgalion; hj iVee from 
cutaiifons and loulhsorne discaso ; to scour ; to 
rid of all olfonsive thiiitis. 

The blueness of a wound cleanseth away e\il. 

■ Proverbs. 

Show thyself to the priest, and offer for lliy clean- 
sing those things which Moses commanded. 

Mark, i. 44. 

Const thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote. 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of tliat perilous stidf 
Which weighs upon the heart ? Shnkspeare. 

Not all her odorous tears can cleanse her crime, 
The plant alone, defonns the happy clime. Dryden. 

Cleanse the pale corps with a religiou.s hand 
From the polluting weed and common sand. Prior. 

This oil, combined with its own salt and sugar, 
makes it saponaceous and cleansing, by which quality 
it often helps digestion, and excites appetite 

Arhuiknot on Aliments, 
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Xf lUcfc Yiappens ati impoalhamc, honey, and even 
money of ro&ea.tahen inwardly, is a good cleonaer. Id. 

Those hails will best reward ihc fisher’s pains, 

Whose polished tails a shining yellow stains ; 

Cleanse them from filth to give a tempting gloss. 

Cherish the sullied reptile race with moss. 

(}ay*s Rural Sports. 
CLEANTIIKS, a stoic philosopher, a dis- 
ciple of Zeno, flourished A.A.i'. 240. lie 
maintained himself in the day hy workin;? in 
the ni^ht; being questioned liy the magistrates 
how he subsisted, he brought a woman for whom 
he kneaded bread, and a gardener for whom he 
drew water; and »'efiised a present from them, 
lie composc*«l several works, of which there are 
now only a few fragments remaining. 

CLEAR, V. 7i.,a((j. & adv.'\ rreneb, r/oiVc; 
Cle'aiianc F., M. s. Swedish, L fur ; 

Ci.r/AiiKit, n. s. from Lat. clurits. 

Cli'.'arly, Bright; manifest; 

Cr.F/AnNFHs, n. s. ])ure; free. Vh?ry 

Clf/ar-sioiitkd. J numerous are its 

applications, most of them retaining iIk? jiriini- 
tivc sense; others varying but slightly. It is 
opposed to whatever is dark, opaque, nebulous, 
or cloudy ; applied to oltjects, it conveys the 
idea of pellucid, transparent, himinous, simple, 
uninixed, serene, unincumbered ; free, as empty 
space. To subjects, it signiiies that which is 
perspicuous, uttambigiious, indispmtable ; evi- 
dent, \indeniahle, apparent, manifest; free from 
deductions. To the human mind, it means 
whatever is pers])icuous, sharp, acute, quick of 
apprehension, unprepossessed, impartial. To 

the disposition, cheerful ; free from distress. To 
the character, unspotted, guiltless, irreproach- 
able, Applied to sound, it signiiies sounding 
distinctly, plainly, articulately. The verb has 
all these applications, and, in addition, it means 
to make ])ure ; to resolve a comjionnd into its 
simple elements; to clarify, as lupiors. To 

clear is also to grow bright, transparent, &c. &c. 

Clcre was thft day (as I have told or this); 

And Theseus, with allcjoyc and hlis ; 

With his Ipolita, the fayre queen; 

And Euudie, ycloihed all in greue ; 

Ou hunting ben they ridden really. 

Chaucer. Canterbury Tales. 

Mysteries of grace and salvation, which were hut 
darkly disclosed unto ihein,liavo unto us more, clearly 
•sJuned. Hooker. 

Whereof conceiving shame ami foul disgrace, 

Albe her guiltless conscience her cleared. 

She fled into the wilderness a space, 

Till that uiiweeldly burden she had rcard. 

And shund dishonour, which as death she foard. 

Spenser, 

Leueippe, of whom one look, in a r/crtr judgiiif'nt, 
■would have been more acceptable than all her kind- 
ness so prodigally bestowed. Sidney. 

Tvove, more clear than yourself, with the clearness, 
Lys a night of sorrow upon tue. Id. 

I)uncan has been so clear in bis great office. 

Shakspeare. 

'J'liink that the clcanst gods, who make them ho- 
nours 

Of impossibilities, have preserved thee. Id 

S‘j {.)u| u sky r'ears not without a storm. Id. 


My hands are of your colour ; but 1 shame 

To wear a heart so white : 

A little water clears us oj" this deed. Jd. 

Finding ourselves too slow of sail, we put on a 
compelled vahiur, and in the, grapple 1 hoarded them : 
on the instant they gut clear of our sliip. /rf. 

I’here is aliimst no man hut sees elearlicr and shar- 
per the vices in a speaker tlian the virtues. 

Ren Jonson. 

By a certain day they should clearly relinquish 
unto the king all their lands and possessions. 

Davies ou Ireland. 

He that doth not divide, will never enter into 
business; and he that divideth too much, will never 
come out of it clearly. Bacon’s Essays. 

He that clears at once, will relapse ; for, finding 
himself out of straits, he will n-vert to lii.s customs ; 
hut he that cleareth hy dcgivirs, induceth a habit of 
frugality, and gaiueth as well ujjon his mind as upon 
his estate. Id, 

Glass in the furnace grow,^ to a greater magnitude, 
and refines to a greater clearness, only as the breath 
within is more powerful, and tlio heal more intense. 

Id. 

When the case rccpiired dissimulation, if they used 
it, the former opinion spread abroad, of their good 
faith and clearness of dealing, made them almost in- 
vincible. Id. 

Now clear I understand 

What oft my stoadie.st thuuirhts have searched in vain. 

Milton. 

The hemiq.hi ii- of earili, in dearest ken. 

Stretched out to tlie a.uplest rt:a<-h of prospect lay. Id. 

Michael fnmi Adam's eyes the film removed. 
Which that fal.M.' fruit, llial promised clearer sights 


Had bred. ^ Id. 

Remained to our almighty foe 
Clear vicl(u-y ; to our part loss, and rout 
Through all tlie empyrean. Id, 

Your eyes, that seem so clear, 

Yet are hut dim, shall perfectly be then 
Opened and cleared. Id. 

And the clear sun on his wide watery glass 
Gazed hot. Id. 

Mother of s»-ience, now I feel thy power 
Within me clear, not only to discern 
Things in their causes, hut to trace the ways 
Of highest agents, deemed however wise. Id. 

Sternly he pronounced 
The rigid iutertliclion, which resounds 


Y'et dreadful in mine ear, though in my choice 
Not to incur; but soon his c/crtr aspect 
Keturned, an«l giacious purpose thus renewed. Id. 

Clcur,dyhfcd rjuison wisdom’s judgment leads, 
And sense, her vassal, iu her footsteps treads. 

Denham. 

The stream is so transparent, pure, and clear p 
That, had the sell'-eiiamoured youth gazed here. 

Ho but the bottom, not liis face, had seen. Id 
The sun much brighter, and the sky more clear. 
He finds the air and all things sweeter here. 

Marvell. 

When magpies and parrots cry, ‘ walk, knaves, 
walk !’ 

It is a clear proof that birds, too, may talk. Id, 

Whatever, a foreigner, who purchases land here, 
gives for it, it is so iiiiirli every farthing clear gain to 
the nation ; for that money comes dear in, without 
carrying out anything for it. Locke. 

Though the peripatetick philosophy has been most 
eminent in .xswa\, \ci other sects liavc not been 
wholly' clear of it. 
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Many men rezison exceeding clear and rightly, who 
know not how to make a Ryllogistn. Locke. 

None is so lit to correct their (auUs, as he who is 
clvnr from any in his own writings. Dryilen. 

When, in the knot of the play, no other way is left 
ff)r the discovery, then let a god ilcsceiid, and clear 
the business to the audience. Id. 

To dear herself, 

I'or sending him no aid, she came from Egypt. Id. 

I will appeal to the reader, X am sure he. will dear 
ino/ro'n partiality. Id. 

When you are examining those matters, do not 
take into eonsi deration any oensual or worldly inte- 
rest ; hut deal dearly and impartially with youselves. 

Tillotmm. 

How! woiihlst ihuu (7t’«r rebellion ? Addisim. 

Gold is u wonderful dearer of the uuderstaniliiiir : 
it dissipates every doubt and sermdo in an instant. Id. 

A statute lies hirl in a block of marbh; ; and lie* 
art of the statuary only dears away the supertuious 
matter, and removes the rubbish. Id. Spectator. 

If he chances to think right, he does not know how 
to convey his thoughts to another with clearness and 
perspicuity. Id. 

He dears but two hundred thousand crowns a year, 
after having defrayed all the charges of working the 
salt. Id. 

I much approved of iny friend’s insisting upon the 
qualifications of a good aspect and a dear voice. Id. 

Our common prints would dear up their under- 
standing, and aiiiinato their minds with virtue. 

Id. Spectator. 

Multitudes will furnish a double proportion tow'ards 
the clearing of that expimse. Id. Freeholder. 

Hark! the numbers soft and deiur 
Gently steal upon the ear ; 

Now louder and yet louder rise. 

And fill with spreading sounds the skies Pope. 

The cruel corporal whispered in niy ear. 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would set me dear. Gay. 

Now, sporting muse, draw in the flowing reins, 
Leave the dear streams awhile for sunny plains. 

Gay's litiral Sports. 

Augustus, to establish the dominion of the .seas, 
rigged out a p«»werful navy to dear it of the pirates of 
Malta. Arlmthrwt. 

Christianity first dearly proved this noble and im- 
portant truth to the w<.irld. Royers. 

Simplicity apace 

Tempers his rage j he owns her charms divine. 

And c7mrs the’ ambiguou.s phrase, and lops the’ un- 
wieldy line. licattie. 

And lu;r brow cleared, but not li(*r troubled eye ; 
The wiml was down, but still the sea ran bigb. Byron. 

(.■LKAllCillJS, a LaccMlrpinonian, who was 
sent to quiet the Byzantines; btii beinfj recalled, 
refused to obey, and Hed to C-ynis the younger, 
who gave Itini the command of 13,000 Greek 
soldiers. 1 le oblaimal a victory over Arlaxerxe.s, 
who w’as .so enraged at the defeat, tliat when 
Clearchus fell into Ids hands by the treachery of 
Tissapliernes, he put him immediately to death. 
Also a tyr nt of Jleraclea in I’ontus, who was 
killed by Chion and I.eonidrii, Blato’.s pupils, 
during the celebration of the festivals of Bac- 
chus. He had enjoyed the sovereign power 
twelve years. 

Cd.r.Aii'sTvKCH, V. a.j fium clear and starch, 
'i'o stiften with stafeh. 

He took hik present lodging at the mansion-house 
nf u tailor’s widow, who washes and can dearstarrh 
his h:.nds. Addistm. 


CXd'ATS, in naval affairs, pieces of wood 
having one or two projecting ends whereby to 
fasten the ropes : some of them are fastened to 
the shrouds below for this purpose, \nd others 
nailed to different places of the ship’s deck or 
sides. 

Belaying Cleat, fig. 1. is formed with two 
arms, one on each side the centre or middle 
part, and nailed or bolted to the side, for the 
purpose of belaying the running-rigging to. 

Afast Cleat, fig. 2, is made with a score, to 
admit a seizing, a long hole in the centre, for 
an under seizing, and two round holes, by which 
the seizing may be crossed. 


B fig. 2. fig. 3. 



Shroud Cleat, fig. 3. is formed like the belay- 
ing cleats, having two arms, the remaining part 
being straight, and grooved on the edge. It has 
scores cut towards the extremity for the seizings 
to lie in, which are naked, and a groove in tlie 
pan where the shroud lies. 

CLEAV’^E, 1 ,'. n. hv.a. Fret. I clave ; 

Cr k'avfr, n. s. > Sax. cleopari ; Dut. 

C LEFT, n. a. & part. past, j klcvcn ; preter. I 
clove, 1 clave, 1 cleft ; part. pass, cloven or cleft ; 
Sax. cleopan ; Dutch, kloven. No senses can be 
more opposite tlian of these verbs. The neuter 
signifies to adhere; to stick; to hold to; to 
unite aptly; to fit; to be concomitant; to he 
unitpd with ; to unite in concord and interest. 
The other is applied to dividing with violence ; 
splitting forcibly into pieces. It is also used for 
the act of naturally dividing ; parting naturally. 
It is ii.sed in the neuter sense, and signili. s to 
pari asundtT and to suffer division. The cleavtu' 
IS the instrument used for cleaving ; a bulclu'rs’ 
utenail for cutting animals into joints. There is 
a plant so called from its adhering quality. Ape- 
line or goose-grass. (Ueft, the noun, is the 
chasm made by cleaving, or separating. 

And every beast that parteth the hoof, and deavclh 
the cleft into two claws. Deuteronomy., 

He stroke so hugely with borrowed blade. 

That it einpicst the pagan’s burganot ; 

And, cleaving the hard steclc, did deep invade 

Into bis head, and cruel pas.sage made 

Quite through his hrayiie. Spenser. 

Pull of tiens 'viry and indignant hate 
To him' he turned and with vigour fell. 

Smote him so rudely on the pannikell. 

That to the chin he defte his head in twaine. Id. 

We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or begetting 
faith, liis grace doth cleave to the one, and forsake the 
other. Hooker. 



The aposUes Aid contom the Christians according 
to the palletn oi the Jews, and made them cleave the 
better. Hooker, 

New honours come upon him 
Like our strange garments, cleave not to the mould. 

But with the aid of use. Shukspeare. 

Wars ^wixt you twain, would bo 
As if the world should cleave, and that slain men 
Should solder up the rift /</. 

If you shall cleave to my consent when \is. 

It shall make honour for you. fd. 

The clarifying of lirpiors by adhesion, is effected 
when some cleuviay body is mixed with the liquors, 
whereby the grosser part sticks to that clvaviny body. 

Bacon’s Natural History. 
Water, in small quantity, clcavcth to anything that 
is solid. /(/. 

Fat with incense strew'ed 

On the de/t wood. Milton. 

And at their passing dpMve the Assyrian flood. Id. 
never did on deft Parnassus dream. 

Nor taste the sacred Heliconian stream. Dryden. 

The blessed minister his wings displayed, 

And, like a shooting-star, he deft the night. Id. 
Raised on her dusky wings she cleaves the sky. Id. 
The fountains of it are said to have been cloven, or 
burst open. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

It cleaves with a glossy polite substance, not plain, 
but with some little unevenness. Newton’s Optics. 

Though armed with all thy cleavers, knives. 

And axes made to hew down lives. Hudibras. 

The cascades seem to break through the clefts and 
cracks of rocks. Addison’s (laardian. 

The extreniity of this cape has a long cleft in it, 
which was enlarged and cut into shape by Agrippa, 
who made this the great port of the Roman fleet. 

Id. on Italy. 

Now, when the height of heaven bright * Pheebus 
gains,^ 

And level rays cleave w'ide the thirsty plains. 

When heifers seek the shade anfl cooling lake. 

And in tlie middle path-way basks the snake, 

O lead me, guard me from the sultry hours ! 

Hide me, ye forests, in your rIos(!st bowers. Oay. 

You gentlemen keep a parcel of roaring Imllies 
about, me day and night, with huzzas and hunting 
horns, and ringing the changes on Imtchers’ c/e//ecrjr. 

Arbuthnot. 

Now where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights, which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, who mining depths so intervene, 

'I’liat they can meet no more though broken hearted. 

Byron. 

CLEAVER (William), D. 1). late bishop of 
St. Asaph, was born in 1742, atTwyford, Bucks, 
where his father, also a clergyman, kept a re- 
spectaVde seminary. He entered the university 
of Oxford, on a demyship at Magdalen College, 
but soon after removed, upon a fellowship, to 
Brazennose, and was appointed tutor to Richard, 
niarquis of Buckingham, through whose in- 
terest he wjis presented, in 1784, with a preben- 
dal stall at Westminster. The following year 
he was chosen principal of Brazennose College ; 
and raised to the bench, in 1787, jls bishop of 
Chester. In 1800 he was translated b the see 
of Bangor ; and six years after to that of Saint 
Asaph. His theological w'orks consist of Db- 
"Crvations on Herbert Marsh’s Ibssertation on 
ihe Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke; 
Directions to the Clergy on the Choice of Books ; 
and some volumes of oeeasioiial sermons. He 


a\so edited the Oxford Homer, pub\is\\ed uiidf r 
the auspices of the Grenville family. He died 
much respected in 18 \ 5. 

CLECHE, in heraldry, a kind of cross, 
charged with another cross of the same figure, 
but of the color of the field. 

CLEDER, a town of Vrance, in the depart- 
ment of Finisterre, and chief place of a canton, 
in the district of Lesneven, four miles and a 
quarter west of St. Pol de ].eon, 

(H.EDGE, among miners, de^iotes the upper 
stratum of Fullers’ earth. 

Cl.EDGNlSMUS, or Cledonism, a kind of 
divination in use among the ancients. 'Hie word 
is formed from which signiiics two 

things; a report and a bird. In the fiist sense 
cledonism denotes a kind of divination ilrawn 
from words occasionally uttered. In the second 
sense it is a divination drawn from birds ; the. 
same with ornithoinantia. 

CLEES, 7t. s. The two parts of the foot of 
beasts which are cloven-footed. It is a country 
word, and probably corrupted from claws. 

CLEF, 7t. s. from Fr. c/e/‘, key. In music a 
mark at the beginning of tlie lines of a song, 
which shews the tone or key in which the piece 
is to begin. 

Cr.F.F, in music, a mark at the beginning of 
the lines of a piece, which expresses the funda- 
mental sound in the diatonic scale, which reijuires 
a tleteriuiued succession of tones and semitones, 
whether major or minor, peculiar to the note 
whence we set out and resulting from its position 
in the scale. Hence, as it opens a way to this 
succession, and di.scovcrs it, the teclinical term 
key is used with great propriety. But clefs ra- 
ther point out the position of different musical 
|»arts in the general system, and the relations 
which they bear to one another. A clef, says 
Rousseau, is a character in music placed at the 
beginning of a stave to determine the degree of 
elevation occupied by that stave in the general 
claviary or system, and to point out the names 
of all the notes which it contains in the line of 
that clef. Anciently the letters by which the 
notes of the gamut were signified were called 
clefs. Tims tlie letter A was tlie clef of the note 
la, C the clef of ut, E the clef of rni, &c. In 
proiiortion as the system was extended the ein- 
barrassinent and superfluity of this multitude of 
clefs were felt. ( iui d’ Arezzo, who had invented 
them, marked a letter or clef at the beginning of 
each line in the stave ; for as yet he had placed 
no notes in the spaces. In process of time they 
marked only one of the seven clefs at the begin- 
ning of one of llie lines only ; and this was suf- 
ficient to fix the position of all the rest, accord- 
ing to their natural order: at last, of these seven 
lines or clefs they selected four, which were 
called claves signata^, or discriminating clefs, be- 
cause they satisfied iheinselves witli marking one 
of them upon one of the lines, from which the 
powers of all the others might be recognised. 
Presently afterwards they even retrenched one of 
these, viz. the gamma, of which they made use 
to mark the sol below, that is to say, the Jiypo- 
proslambnnomene added to tlie system of the 
Greeks. Kircher asserts, that if we understood 
the characters in which ancient music was writ. 
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ten, and examined minutely the forms of our clefs, 
we should find that each of them represents the 
.cUer, a little altered in its form, by which the 
note was ori^rinally named. Thus the clef of sol 
was originally a (*, the clef of ui a C, and thu 
clef of ill an F. 

We have then three clefs, one a fifth above the 
other ; the clef of F, or fa, which is the lowest ; 
tlie clef of ul, or which is a fifth above the 
former ; and the clef of sol, or (r, which is the 
fifth above that of ut. lly an ancient practice, 
the clef is always placed upon a line and never 
in a space. The clef of fa is marked in three 
different ways : one in music which is printed, 
another in music which is written or engraven, 
and a third in the full harmony of the chorus. 
By adding four lines above the clef of sol, and 
three lines beneath the clef of fa, which gives 
both above and below the greatest extent of per- 
manent or established lines, it appears that the 
whole scale of notes which can be placed upon 
the gradations relative to these clefs amounts to 
twenty-four; that is to say, three octaves and a 
fonrtli from the F, or fa, which is found beneath 
tf«e first line, to the* si or B, wfiich is found 
above the last, and all this togetlier forms what 
we call the general claviary ; whence we may 
judge that this compass has, for a long time, con- 
stitute«l the extent of the system. But as at 
present it is continually acquiring new degrees, 
as well above as below, the degrees are mark€*d 
by Icger lines, which are added above or below 
as occasion requires. 

Whatever may be the character and genius of 
any voice or instriiment, if its extent above or 
below does not surpass that of the general clavi- 
ary, in this number may be found a station and 
a clef suitable to it ; and there are, in reality, 
clefs determined for all the parts in music. If 
the extent of a part is very consideralile, so that 
the number of lines necessary to be added above 
or below may become inconvenient, the clef is 
then changed in the course of the music. It 
may be plainly perceived by tht figure vvliat clef 
is necessary to choose for raising or depressing 
any part, under whatever clef it may be actually 
placed. It will likewise appear that, in ordr-r to 
a-ljust one clef to another, both must be coiu- 
j>ared by the general claviary, by means of which 
w'c may determine what every note under one of 
the clefs is with respect to the other. It is by 
this exercise re[u?ated lliat we acquire the habit 
of reading with ease all the parts in any clef what- 
ever. 

CLKFT, n.s. in farriery, a crack in a horse’s 
foot. 

His horse it is the herald’s weft ; 

No, 'tis a. marc^ and hath a clt-fl. lien Jrnison. 

Clefts appear on the bought of the pasterns, and are 
caused by a sharp and inalignani humiiur, which fn^ts 
the skin ; and it is accoiopanic-u with pain, and a 
noisome stench. Futrier's Dictionary. 

To CBF/1'TORAFT, v. a. cleft and graft. To 
engraft by cleaving the stctck of a tree, and in- 
ifcrting a bram h. 

Filberts may be clef tyraf ted on toe common mit. 

Mortimer. 

CLECBIOllN (dcorge), a celebrated physi- 
tian of the last ccnlury, was bom in ITlti, near 


Edinburgh, where he received his education. 
He became a pupil of Dr. Alex. Munrlf, in 1731, 
and contracted an intimacy with Fothergill and 
Cumining, in conjunction with whom, and other 
medical students, those meetings for inntual iin- 
jirovement were held which gave rise to the 
Iloyal Medical Society of that city. In 1736, he 
went to Minorca, as surgeon to the ‘2‘2nd regi- 
ment, and resided in that island thirteen years. 
On his return he published a Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of Minorca, a work which has always been 
considered as an excellent model of medical to- 
pography. In the composition of it be is .«:aid to 
have been assisted by his friend Dr, Fothergill, 
In 1751 Dr. Cleghorn settled at Dublin, and 
gave lectures on anatomy. In 1784 ho was 
elected an honorary rncinher of the Irish ColleiTo 
of riiysicians, and anatomical professor. IJe 
was one of the earliest members of the Iloyal 
Irish Academy, and died in December, 1780. 

CIJ'-LAND (John), an Fmglisb writer of no- 
vels, was the son of colonel Cleland, the Will 
Iloneycoinl) of the Spectator. He w'as educated 
at W'estminster school, and went early in life as 
consul to Smyrna ; he afterwards sailed to the Fast 
Indies, but returned to Fbirope embarrassed, and 
wrote an infamous novel for winch he only obtained 
twenty guincjis (though the sale is supposed to have 
produced some thousands), and thr(*ats of a pub- 
lic prosecution. The late earl of Granville, in 
order to draw him from such pursuits, nobly 
offered him a hundred a year; after w’liich he 
wrote The iMemoirs of aC’oxcomb; The Man 
of Honor; and an elyinolojical work, entitled, 
The W’ay to Tilings by W ords, and to Words 
by Things, 8vo. lie died in 178‘J, aged eighly- 
two. 

IH.FMA, in antiquity, a twig of the vino, 
w’hich served as a badge of the centurion’s 
office. 

CLF.MATIS, virgin’s bower, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the polygynia order, and polyandria class ; 
natural order twenty-sixth, multisiliqme : cai.. 
none; the petals are four, rarely five; the seeds 
have a train; spi^cies twelve, all of which, except 
two, are shrubby edimbing plants, very hardy, 
and adorned w ith quadrupetalous ffowers e' "I, 
blue, purple, white, and greenish colors ’• ey 
are very easily propagateil by layers or ee tuigs. 
One of the species, vi/. C. vitis alba, is very 
acrid t.i the taste, and without any smell. It is 
fn c|uent.ly used as a eauslie, and lor cleansing 
old ulcers. The root is said to be purgative. 
The leaves of all tlie species bruised and applied 
to the skin, burn it into carbuncles as m the 
plague; and if ap[)lied to the nostrils in a sultry 
day iininecliately after being crojiped, will cau.se 
tln^ same uneasy sensation as a ffame applied to 
that part w'ould occasion. Hence the title of 
ffammula, or little tlaine, by winch this genus of 
|)lants was formerly distinguished. 

CLFMF.NGKT (Dr. Gharlc.s), a catholic di- 
vine, was born in 1722, at Painblanc, in the 
diocese of Aiitun. At the age of eighteen he 
entered tlie congregation of St. Maur, and, after 
teaching rhetoric with great credit, was appointed 
to the monastery of the Blanc-Manteaux, l^aris, 
where he died in 1778. His works are, 1 . I/Arl 
de Vfeiifier les l>ates, the historical part of which 
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nia’ms the foundation and substance of uni- 
versaV history fcorr* Jesus Christ to the present 
time. 

n. s. ) Tr. clemence; Lat. 
Clf/ment, (id). S dementia. Mercy ; re- 
mission ot severity ; wiiliingness to spare ; teti- 
devness in punishing ; mildness; softness; mild ; 
gentle ; merciful ; kind ; tender ; compassionate. 

You are more clement than vile men. 

Who of their broken debt«irs take a third, 

LcUing them thrive again on the abatement. 

Shaksjteare. 

Then in the clemency of upward air 
We’ll scour our spots, and the dire thunder scar. 

Dryden. 

I have stated the true notion of clemency, mercy, 
compassion, go<>d*nature, humanity, or wdiatever else 
it tnay be called, so far as is consistent with wisdom. 

Addison. 

Then, Envy, then is tby triumphant botir. 

When mourns Benevolence his t)afl1ed scheme. 

When Insult mocks the clemency of power. 

And loud Dissension’s livid lire- brands gleam. 

Beattie. 

Cl7.mf.ncv, in antiquity, \va.s deified at Alhen.s, 
and had an altar erected to her by the kindred 
of Hercules. A temp'e was also dedicated lt> 
her by the Roman senate, after the death of .lu- 
lius (.':e.sar, on some of whose denarii this goddess 
appears. The poets dcseribe her as the guardian 
of the world, and she is exldhited, holding a 
branch of laurel or olive, and a spear, to show 
that gentleness and pity ought principally lodislin- 
guisli victorious warriors. The name of asylum 
was given to the. temples that were erected to this 
goddess. * The distinguishing character of Cle- 
mency,'- says the learned Spence, ‘ both in her 
.statues and in the poets, is the mildness of her 
countenance ; she has an olive branch in her 
hand, as a mark of her peaceful and gentle 
temper.’ 

When the Athenian council of thirty, esta- 
blished by I.ysander, after having committed 
most execrable cruelties, had been overthrown 
by Thrasyhulus, he proposed, after the recall of 
the exiles, a ( elehratcd amnesty, by which the 
citiz'ms er’gaged on oath that all ])ast transactions 
should be forgotten. The government was now 
re-established upon its ancient foundation, the 
laws restored to their pristine vigor, and magi.s- 
trates (deeted with the usual forms. This, says 
Rollin (Anc. Hist. vol. iii. p. .309), is one of 
the finest events in ancient histor)’, worthy of the 
Athenian lenity and benevolence, and has served 
as a model to .successive ages in good govern- 
ment. Never had tyranny been more cruel and 
bloody than that from which the Athenians had 
been rescued. Every house was in mourning; 
every family bewailed the loss of some relation. 
It had been a serie.s of public robbery and rapine, 
in which licence and impunity had kuthonseil 
all manner of crimes. The people seemed to 
have a right to demand the blood of dl accom- 
plices in such notorious malversations, and even 
the interest of the state to .authorise such a claim, 
that by exemplary severities such enormous 
crimes might be prevented for the future. But 
Thrasyhulus rising above those sentiments, from 
the superiority of his more extensive genin'--, and 


the views of a mote discerning and profound p(N 
'icy, foresaw, thalby giving way to the punisbmeTif 
of the guilty , etcrual seeds of discord and enmity 
would remain, to vveaken the republic by domes- 
tic divisions, which it was necessary to unite 
against the common enemy, and occasion a loss 
to the state of a gre.it number of citizens, who 
might render it important services from the view 
itself ot making amends fur past misbehaviour. 
Such a conduct, continues Rollin, after great 
troubles in a state, has always seemed with the 
ablest polilifdans, the most certairi and ready 
means to restore the public peace and tran- 
quillity. 

Monto.squieu observes (Spirit of Laws, vol. i. 
p. 134), that (demeucy is the peculiar character- 
istic of monarchs. Jn monarenies, great men arc 
governed by honor, which frequently requires 
what the law forbids, and they afo so much pu- 
nished by disgrace, by the loss (though often 
imaginary), of their fortune, credit, acquaintances, 
and pleasures, that rigor in respect to them is 
needless, ft can lead only to divest the subject.s 
of the affeirtion they have for the person of their 
prince, and of llie respect thc^y ought to have for 
public posts and employments. So many are 
the advantages which monarchs gain liy cle- 
mency, such love, such glory attend it, that it is 
generally a point of happiness with them to have 
an opportunity of exercising it. 

CidvM ANGIS, or Df Clamincks (Nicholas), 
a distinguished divine of the university of Paris, 
of whifdi he was rector in 1.39:). Ills works so 
deci'ledly reprove the corruptions of tlie church 
of Rome, that they were republished by Lyduis, 
a protestant minister in Holland, in 1613. One 
of them is entitled, Of the corrupt State of the 
I'hurch. His style is very much supeiior to the 
general taste of the age. lie died about 1440. 

CLEMENS Ai.lxamikim’s, an eminent fa- 
ther of the church, who flourished at the end 
of the second, and beginning of tlie third 
centuries. He was the scholar of I’ant'.mus. 
and the instructor of Origen. The best efliiiou 
of- his xvorks is that in 2 veds. folio, publislied 
in 171.'>,by arclibishop Potter. 

Ci.FMF.xs Romanis, or Sr, CLi.Mi.sr, Mas 
the fourth bishop of Rome, we are told, wlieie 
a 1-0 he is said to have been born; and to have 
been a fellow laborer with the apostles IVter 
and Paul. We have nothing remaining of his 
works clearly genuine, excepting one <‘{)ist!o, a 
very valuable relic of antiquity. 

1 fs principal design is to compose those difier- 
ences which appear to have subsisted in the 
cluirch of Corinth, about their spiritual guides. 
The st)le is dear and simple. It is called by 
the ancients an ‘excellent’ and ‘useful,’ a 
‘j;roat’ and ‘admirable, epistle.’ It is not in- 
deed entire; ami, as there is hut one authentic 
MS. of it remaining, we cannot expect to obtain 
its souse so correctly as if we hail the opportu- 
nity of collatirtg scvt'ral copies. It appears, 
from expressions that occur in it, to have bei-n 
written after, or at the conclusion of, some per- 
secution, either tliat of Nero about 64, or tiiat 
of Domitian in 94, orO.a. Several passages seem 
to intimate, that it was written after the latter 
and not ) ?oon as llvat of Nero. Irenams says, ihi.l 
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in the time of Clement, when many were alive, 
who had been taught by the apostles, and when 
there was no small dissension among the bre- 
thren of Corinth, the churcli at Rome sent a most 
excellent letter to the Corinthians, persuading 
them to peace among themselves, &c. h'usebius 
also bears testimony to the excellence of this 
epistle, and to the dissention at C'orinth which 
occasioned it ; and he adds, that this epistle has 
been formerly, and is still pul)licly read in many 
churches. St. Jerome also says, that Clement 
wrote a very useful epistle in the name of the 
church of Rome to tl)c church of Corinth, which 
in some places is read publicly. Upon the 
whole we may conchide with Dr. Lardner, that 
this epistle was written at the latter end of the 
reign of Domitian, in the year 95, or rather 90. 
In this epistle there is but one l)ot)k of the New 
Testament expressly named, which is the first 
epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, and which, 
it is said, was written by tlie apostle Paul. But 
it contains frequent references and allusions to 
the Sciiptures both of the Old and New Teslu- 
inent. Words of our blessed IvOrd, found in the 
gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, are re- 
cointnended with a high degree of respect, 
though without the names of the KvangtJists. 
Tliere are also allusions to the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, the epistle of Paul to the Romans, both the 
epistles to the Corinthians, the ejustlcs to the 
(ialatians, Kphesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
tfie first to the I'liessalonians, first ami second to 
Timothy, the ejiistle to Titus, tlie episiU? to the 
Hebrews, the epistle of James, ami tlic lii>t and 
second of Peter ; but all witlioui any name, or 
mark of citation. Mill observes, that it appears 
from this epistle, that Clement had in his hands 
not only our first three gospels, hut also the Acts 
of tlie Apostles, and the epistle to the Romans, 
both the epistles to tlie Corinthians, and the 
epistle to the Hebrews : and the testimony thus 
given to the antiquity, genuineness, or aiitliority, 
of the books of the New Testament, is to be es- 
teemed not only the testimony of Clement, but 
likewise of the church of Rome in his time. 
Moreover, it ought to be allowed, that the Corin- 
thians likewise, to whom this epistle was sent, 
were acquainted with, and liighly respected, the 
books quoted, or alluded to. In this epistle 
there are not any (|notations or references to any 
of the apocryphal gosjiels. 

A second ejiistle of Clement, which some have 
been inclined to own, is expressly i ejected by 
I’hotius; ami (irabe has observed, that Diony- 
sius, bisliop of Corintli in the second century, 
mentions only one ej)istle of Cb-im nt ; tlial Cle- 
ment of Alexandria and Ongi n, who have (pioted 
the lir>t, mier fake any iiulice of ll.ir second ; 
nor )et lreiULU.s, who has particularly inciilioned 
the first, and could not well have omitted to 
mention llie other also, if he had known ji. 
Crahe concludes, from th( «e clivUiiistances, that 
this piece was not written hefert: ihc middle of 
the third century. J’lic Constitutions and Re- 
cognitions, ascribed to Cieir''i):, are clearly spu- 

TjOUS. 

t-'i.cMn.NT V. fpope), the first who made a pub- 
lic sale of inJnigcnces. He traiisplanteti the holy 
see to Avignon in France ; greatly contributed 


to the suppression of the knights templars ; and 
was author of a compilation of the decrees of the 
general councils of v^ienna, styled Clqjiuevitincs. 
He died in 1314. 

Clkmf.nt VII. (pope), whose original name was 
Julius de Medicis, is memorable for his refusing 
to divorce Catharine of Arragon from Henry 
VllI ; and for the bull he published upon the 
king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn ; which, ac- 
corillngtothe llomish authors, lost him Fmglana. 
He died in 1534. 

(Tkmknt XIV. (pope), whose family name 
was Jolin Vincent Antony Ganganelli, was the 
son of a physician of St. Archangelo near 
Rimini. He was born in 1705, and educated 
at Rimini, whence he proceeded at the age of 
eighteen to enter the order of Minor Conventual 
Franciscans at Urbiuo. At thirty-five he was 
appointed theological profe.ssor in the Roman 
college of St. Bnonaventure. His learning, liber- 
ality, and general fame, soon reached the ears of 
Benedict XIV., who made him counsellor of the 
holy office. In 1759 he was created cardinal 
by Clement XI H., on the death of whom, chiefly 
through the influence of the house of Bourbon, 
Ganganelli was chosen his successor. His 
election, which took place in May 1764, was 
very popular at Rome; and he immediately 
began to conciliate, though with dignity, the 
offendeti sovereigns. The great event of his 
pontificate, was the suppression of the Jesuits, 
for which he signed a brief, July 21st, 1773. He 
survived this event only about two years, but it 
was the means of bis reconciliation with the 
courts formerly hostile to him. His final 
illness was attended with severe pains in the 
bowels, which re<lueed him to a skeleton, and 
the enemies of the suppressed order di<l not 
fail to connect the circumstances with the known 
Jesuitical floctrines on the subject of assassination, 
a?id circulated a .suspicion ibai be bad been 
poisoned. This seems never, however, to have 
been sulistantiatesl, avid Clement did not suspect 
it. He tlied on September 22nd, 1775. This 
ponlifi’was distinguished for simplicity of man- 
ners, disinterestedness and modesty. His letters 
are known to bo fabrications. 

C’lkmekt (Francis), an iugeniovis French 
writer of the congregation of St. Maur, was 
born at Beze, in Burgundy, in 1714. His 
suyjcriors called him to Baris, and emjtloyed 
him in continuing the Literary History of 
France, whicli Rivet had begun. He wrote tlie 
eleveiitli and tvvf^lfth volumes of tliat work, and 
was afterw.irds engaged to continue the collection 
of the French historians, begun by Boiujiiet; of 
which he compib^l the twelfth and thirteenth 
volumes. But the most important service he 
lendered to the literary world, was the improye- 
meni of the excellent work L’Art de Verifier 
les Dates, designed by Dantlne, and afterwards 
published by Durand and C’lemencet, in one 
large volume 4to. After thirteen years labor, be 
increased it to no less than three largo volumes 
folit*, which were published between 1783 and 
1792. He was engaged on ti similar work, 
under the title of L’Art de Verifier les Dates 
avant J. U. about the time of his death in 1793. 

CLF.MLNTINR, a term used among the Au- 
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iMlines, yfao it » one, wi\o, after having i 
been n\ne yeats a snpenoT, ceases to be so, and 
becomes a private monV, under die command of 
‘a superior ; pope Clement havim^proliibited any 
superior amom; the Au^ustines from continuing 
above nine years in bis office. 

Clementines, in iVie canon law, are the con- 
stitutions of pope Clement V. and die canons of 
the council of V ienne. 

CI.F.NAlir) (Nicholas'), a celebrated j^rarnma- 
rian of the sixteenth centiuy, born at Iciest. 
After having taught langiuiues at Louvain, he 
travelled into France, Spain, Foituaal, and 
Africa; and wrote in Latin, 1. I.etters relating to 
his Travel.s, which are very curious and .source. 

2. A Greek Grammar. He died at Grenoble, 
in 1542. 

CLKNCII. See Clinch. 

CLEOBIS and Biton, in fabulous history, 
two youths, sons of l^ydippe the priestess of 
Juno at Argos. When oxen could not be pro- 
cured to draw their mother’s chariot to the tem- 
ple of Juno, they put themselve.s under the 
yoke, and drew it forty-five stadia to tlie temple, 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude, who 
congratulated the mother on account of the piety 
of her sons. Cydippe entreated the goddess to 
reward the piety of her sons with the best gift 
that could be granted to a mortal. They went to 
rest and awoke no more ; and by this the god- 
dess indicated that death is the most happy 
event that can happen to a man. The Argives 
raised them statvies at, Delphi. 

(H.EOBTJl.US, one of the seven sages of 
Greece, was the son of Evagoras of Lindus, a city 
of Rhodes, and famous for his personal attrac- 
tions. He wrote poetry and moral maxims; and 
died in the seventieth year of his age, 504 B. G. 
or according to some writers, B. C. 584. (dco- 
hulina, his daughter, is said to have composed 
enigmas, which were sent into Egypt, where 
they excited great admiration. Some of them 
have been preserved ; and to her has been attri- 
buted the Grecian liddle respecting the months of 
the year, mentioned in our article (aiRONOLooY. 

GLEOMBROTUS I. king of SparUr, was the 
son of Anaxandridus. He was deterred from 
building a wall across the isthmus of Corinth 
against the approach of the Persians, by an 
eclipse of the sun, and, dying in the seventy-fifth 
Olympiad, was succeeded by Plistarchus, the 
sou of Leonidas, a minor. 

Clkomhrotus II. the son of Pausanias, king 
of Sparta, after his brother Agesipolis 1. He 
made war against the Boioliaii.s ; and, lest he 
should be suspected of treacheious communica- 
tions with Epaminondas, gave batile at J^euctra, 
in a very disadvantageous place. He was killed 
in the engagement, and Ins army destroyed, in 
the year of Rome 8B2. 

GLEOMRvorus 111. a son-in-law of l.eonidci.s, 
king of Sparta, who for a while usurped the 
kingdom after the expulsion of hi^ father-in- 
law. When i.eonidas was recalled, Gleom- 
brotus was banished, and his wife Chelouis, who 
had accompanied her father, now accompanied 
her hv' bana in his ^xile. 

CLEOME,in botany, a genus of the siliquosa 
•order, and tetradytiainia class of plants; natural 


order Iwenty-fifth, putamineffi. Nectariferous 
glandules three, one at each sinus of tbe cat.. 
except the lowest ; tbepti.all lising upwards*, 
the siliqua unilocular and bivalved. Species 
twenty-three, all natives of warm climates. 
Ihey are herbaceous plants rising from one to 
two feet high ; and an: adorned with tlowcrs of 
various colors, as red, yellow, ilesb color, &c 
Tliey are propagated by seeds, and require no 
other care than what is eoinmon to other exotics 
which are natives of warm countries. 

(JLEO.M ED ES, an ancient Greek philosopher, 
whom Dr. Priestley supposes to have flourished 
about A. D. 427. He wrote a considerable 
treatise on astronomy and cosmology, .still extant. 

It is divided into two books, and discourses on 
the dimensions of the earth, which is supposed 
to he the centre of the universe ; of the magni- 
tudes and distances of the heavenly bodies ; of 
the eclipses of the moon, &c. 

CLEOM EN ES T.king of Sparta, subdued the 
Argives and freed Athens from the tyranny of 
the Pisistratidic. By bribing the oracle he pro- 
nounced Demaratus, his colleague on the throne, 
illegitimate, because he refused to punish the 
people of .F.gida, who had deserted the Greeks. 
He killed himself in a fit of madness. 

(’leomenes II. .succeeded his brother Agesi- 
polis II. He reigned thirty-four years in the 
greatest tranquillity, and was father to Acrotatus 
and Glconyinus. He was succeeded by Arens 1. 
son of Acrotalus. 

Ci.EOMEN ES III. succeeded his father Leonidas. 
He was t)f an enterprising spirit, and resolved to 
restore the ancient discipline of Lycurgus in its full 
force. He killed the Ephori, poisoned his royal 
colleague Eurydamidas, and made his own bro- 
ther Euclidas king, contrary to the express laws 
of the state, which ordained one of each fimiily to 
sit on the throne. He also made war against 
the Acha-ans, and attempted to destroy the cele- 
brated Aclucan league. Aratus, the general of the 
Acha^ans, who supposed himself inferior to his 
enemy, called Antigonus to his assistance ; and 
Gleomenes, when he had fought the unfortunate 
battle of Sellasia, retired into Egypt to the 
court of Ptolemy Euergetes. Ptolemy received 
him and his family with great cordiality ; hut 
his successor, w'eak, and suspicious, soon ex- 
pressed his jealousy of this noble stranger, and 
imprisoned him. Gleomenes killed himself, and 
his body wus exposed on a cross in the 140th 
Olympiad. 

(’LF’ON.E, in ancient geography, a town of 
Argolis, above Alyceniv, on the roail which leads 
from Argos to Goririth ; slamling on an emi- 
nence, on every side occupied by lioiises. 

GI.EON;EJj!S,an epithet of Hercules, so called 
from his having killed llu' huge Nemean lion, 
near Gdeona*, which was fabled lo I'.ave been 
translated to tin: stars, and turned into the con- 
stellation of the lion. 

GLKONIA, in botany, a genu.s ol plants of 
the didvnamia clas«5, and gymuospermia order. 
Filaments bifid, one h.aving the anthers on 
its tip ; .stigma four'ch ft. .Species, one only. 

GLEOPATILV 111. a celebrated queen of 
Egy'pt, and the last of its native sovereigns, was 
the daughter of Ptolemy Aulctcs, who Iclt the 
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«rownby will to this princess and her brother Pto- 
lemy, on condition that they should marry and rei^n 
jointly. As they were both young, he further 
directed that they should be educated under the 
patronage of the Roman senate. Cleopatra 
seems to have been first acknowledged tpieeii in 
the second year of the 182nd Olympiad, or the 
703rd A.U.C. and T3.C. .51 ; hut the early history 
both of her and her brother I’tolemy’s atiiiirs is 
obscure. He seems to have been mainly under 
the guidance of the Egyptian general Achillas 
and the eunuch Pothimis, who, ambitious to en- 
large their power, intrigued against Cleopatra, 
and compelled her to retire into Syria. Here 
she raised a considtuable army which she led into 
E.gypt to as.sert her rights. Iholetny having also 
the field, both armies encamped between 
I’elusium and Mount Casius ; but seemed mu- 
tually unwilling to hazard an engagement. Poin- 
pey at this juncture, who had been appointed 
one of the guardians of the young king, sought, 
after his defeat at I’harsalia, an asylum in Egypt; 
but, on his reacliing I’elusium was basely mur- 
dered; and Julius Ctesar shortly after arrived at 
Alexandria in pursuit of him. The funeral of 
Pompey detaining him at first, and contraiy 
winds afterwards, Ciesar applied for l!.e payment 
of the money due to him from Auhge's, and en- 
terisl warmly into the dillc'rem (; subsisting be- 
tween Ptolemy and his sister. His haughty 
behaviour Irritated the Egyptians; hut the cause 
of the prince and princess was finally referred to 
his triimrial, and advocates were appointed to 
state their respective claims. 

Cleopatra now resolved on that disgraceful 
oarteririg of her person for her momentary in- 
terests, which resulted so quickly in her own 
ruin and that of her country. Asking leave to 
appear before (hesar, or, as Plutarch says, having 
been invited to plead her own cause in his pre- 
sence, she caused herself to be secretly conveyed 
to liis apartment in a mattrass ; being carried 
thither through the streets of Alexandria on the 
back of Apollodorus. Ciesar, it is said, applanded 
the stratagem, and when Cleopatra presented 
herself, was so charmed with her person that he 
detained her all night. Next morning he sent 
for Ptolemy, and pressed him to comply with all 
his sister’s wishes. The young prince, on finding 
thatCa'sar was become the advocate of ('leopatra 
on terms so disgraceful to her family, was roused 
to indignation, and running half frantic through 
the streets of Alexandria, excited an insurrection of 
the populace. The Roman chief, however, con- 
trived toapjHiase the tumult, by showing himself 
from a balcony to the multilmle, and promising 
to do whatever should be suggested for the best 
by their leaders. Next day he convened a gene- 
ral assemhly of the people, and (h.-creed between 
the jjarties, as guardian and arbitrator, that Pto- 
lemy and Cleopatra should reign jointly in 
i‘'gyj)t, aoeordiug to their father’s will. This 
decree at first gave satisfaclimi ; but Potliinus 
now suggested to the people, that it was part of 
(lie Roman plan to place Clcopatr.i alone on the 
throne; and measures were again atloptcd for 
expelling the Roman army from the capital. 
Hut Ca’sar secured the person of Ptolemy, put 
rolhiims to Heath, and gained Sfw eral successive 


victories over this unhappy people ; on the last 
occasion only, 20,000 Egyptians were slain, 
12,000 taken prisoners, and Ptolemy drq^wned 
in the Nile, in his attempt to escape. Ctesar 
afterwards returning to Alexandria without op- 
position, bestowed the crown on (’leopatra, mar- 
rying her to her younger brother Ptolemy, not 
more than eleven years of age. The revolt of 
Pliarnaces, king of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
now 'finally called him away: and Cleopatra 
reigned undisturbed, except by her own fears 
of the future interference of her brother. At 
fifteen years of age, according to the Egyptian 
laws, he was to share the royal autliority with 
her: inured to vice and blood, she caused him 
therefore to be poisoned, in the fourth year cf 
his reign, and from that time became the sole 
sovereign of Egypt. On the death of Ccesar, she 
declared herself in favor of the triumvirate, and 
sailed with a numerous fleet to join Antony and 
Octaviruius; but lost a number of her ship.s in a 
storm. 

\Ve now arrive at the crisis of her file : An- 
tony having received information, after the battle 
of Philippi, that (’leopatra had sent succours to 
(’as-sius, required her to a]ipcar before him at 
Tarsus, The Egyptian queen had not forgotten 
her first conquest; j)rovidiug herself with large 
sums of money, magnificent presents, and a])ro- 
fusion of the most splendid royal attire, sln^. em- 
barked in a galley, bi'autifuliy gilt and orna- 
mented, attended by her whole fleet; and cross- 
ing the sea of Pamphylia, sailed np th<i I’ydnu.s, 
towards the Homan head ()uarteis. Here she 
mounted sails of purple silk, and her oars were 
plated with silver. The queen herscslf appeared 
under a canopy of cloth of uold, raised on the 
deck, in the allittide and attire of \'enus rising 
out of the sea. ’^fhe iieighhouring hills, as she 
sailed up the river, echoc'd with the enchanting 
melody of a skilful military baud, to which the 
oars kept time ; while the most fragrant perfumes 
burning on the deck, dilfused their odors on 
every side to a consideraVfle distance. Shakspeare 
is quite historical here — 

The barj?'? .she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water : the poop was b«;aten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so pci finned that 
The winds were love-sick with them : the oars were 
silver ; 

Which to tne tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water, which they beat, to fo'low faster. 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person. 

It beggared all description ; she did lie. 

In her pavilion (cloth of gidd, of tissue), 
O'er-picturing that Venus, where w'e see 
The fancy out work nature : on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 

With diverse-colored fans, whose wind did seem 
'I’o glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 

And what they undid, did ! 

Antony who, as she approached the tower of 
Tarsus, was distributing justice in the forum, 
soon found himself deserted by the people, (hi 
her landing, he invited her to supper; but the 
queen, declining the invitation, requested a visit 
from him in her tent. The triumvir at once 
complied, and was entertained, it is said, with a 
magnificence which words cannot (le.scribo. 11c 
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was no less cbanued by her conveisation, and by 
\»er yet unfading beauty. 

A succession of the most costly entertainments 
■were now given by Cleopatra to the Roman 
officers and army. She made no hesitation at 
presenting Antony frequently with the gold and 
silver vessels which he admired ; including some- 
times the entire plate of her sumptuous feasts. 
It was on one of these occasions that she endea- 
voured to exhibit her contempt for riches by call- 
ing for two immense pearls, that have been 
valued by historians at the enormous sum of 
£50,000 each, and dissolving one of them in vi- 
negar, drank it off. See 1 ’earls. It is pretty 
evident that her ambition was urging forward 
these sacrifices ; and she more tlian once ex- 
pressed her hopes of reigning at Rome as well 
as in F4gypt. Her common oath was, * As I hope 
to give law in flio capitol.’ One of the first 
exertions of her influence over her lover was to 
induce him to send assassins to Alexandria to 
flespatch her sister Arsinoe. Hither she soon 
caused him also to repair with her. The death 
of his wife Fulvia, however, aroused him for a 
time ; and on repairing to Rome to adjust his 
relations with Octavianus, he married, it is well 
known, Octavia, the sister of the latter, and re- 
ceived a sort of agreed dominion over the 
eastern part of the empire. 

But on Antony’s second arrival in Syria, 
(Cleopatra resumed her sway over Ijim, and he 
bestowed on her all Pheenicia, (’cplosyria, Cyprus, 
and a great part of Arabia and .ludtea; a profu- 
sion which offended the Roman people, llis 
disgraceful expeditions into Parthia and Armenia 
followed ; and when the faithful Octavia was 
about to join him, his more powerful mistress 
prevailed on him to forbid the interview, and 
recalled him to Alexandria to spend the winter. 
On the war between the two triumvirs breaking 
out, her influence appeared ratlier incre.ased iJmn 
diminished. She mainly induced the famous 
battle of Actiuni to be fought at sea, against the 
advice of Antony’s best tiflicers, and to display, 
apparently, her naval forces. Yet in the midst 
of the action, Cleopatra, witir her fifty galleys, 
took flight, and Antony followed her in a small 
vessel. ()n his reproaching her for Irer conduct 
they now parted; he pursuing his course to 
id by a, where he had stationed a considerahle 
body of troops, and the queen returning to 
Alexandria. On his arrival Antony found that 
his soldiers had deserted to Octavianus. Almost 
distracted with disappointment, he returned 
therefore to F^gypt, and to Cleopatra. Hither his 
rival followed, only to find hirn abandoned to 
dissipation ; and though a successful sally was 
made against the invaders, the Egyptian fleet de- 
serted Antony’s interests. Cleopatra, as he sus- 
pected, betrayed him, and he fell, as we have 
elsewhere stated, on his own sword ; but the 
wound did not prove immediately mortal ; and, 
being drawn up by ropes, to the tower m which 
t.deopatra lodged, he expired in ’ er arms in 
the year before Christ, 30, and was magnificently 
interred by her. 

Alexandria now submitting to Octavianus, 
Cleopatra fell into his hands, having previously 
aitempled to despatch herself with a dagger. 
Being introduced to him, the only favtv she 
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asked, was leave to bury Antony, She after 
wards appears to have rallied her spirits and 
strength to attempt the new conquest of Octa- 
vianus ; her eftoris, liovvever, were inefleotual. 
llis laconic answer to her most -artful etVovts 
was, Be cheerful, lady, no harm will befal yon. 
But Cleopatra soon discovered that it was Oe- 
tavianus’s intention to make her serve as an or- 
nament to hi.s triumph : and even heard that ir, 
three days she wa.s to he embarked for Borne; 
an ignominy which she resolved to escap^ .She 
obtained leave to pay a tribute of resjicct to the 
tomb of Antony, which she bathed witli her tears 
and covered with fiowers. She afterwards or- 
dered a splendid entertainment to be prepared, 
and appeared amongst her friends more cheer- 
ful than usual. Uising however from table, 
she delivered to F.paphroditus a sealed lettiM* for 
Octavianus, and suddenly withdrew to her apait- 
ment, attended by two of her women, llc i 
she dressed herself in her most sumptuoi s 
robes, and asked for a basket of tigs, in whi( i 
an asp was concealed, the ])oison of vvliii i 
is sjiid to be such as to ]4roduce a kind (if 
lethargy, ending in death without :iny pain. 
Her letter to Octavianus only ri ipiestcd that he 
would permit her to be buried in the same loiu\> 
with Antony. On receiving it, he despatch^ 1 
some of his friends in haste, to prevent, if jios'.i- 
ble, her death. But on their entranci; into her 
apartment, she was found lying dead on a golden 
bed in her royal robes ; one of her maids like- 
wise being dead at her feet, and the other dying. 
Oetavianus in vain attempted to recover her; 
but gratited her request as to her interment, and 
buried her with great pomp in his rival’s tomb. 
At her deatlishe was in her tliirty-ninth year, and 
left a son by .Inlius Ca.sar, (afterwards sacri- 
fieisl to the political jealousy of Octavianus), 
and two sons and a daughti;r by Antony. With 
her reign terminated that of the family of I’to- 
lemy l/agus, which had held the throne of 
Egypt from tlie time of Alexander, and the 
country became a Roman province, ('leopatra 
was evidently ambitious and vain to a bigli de- 
gree : many of her personal habits, however, 
looking to their early corruption, wore clearly 
the result of a wretched education. Slie is said 
to have greatly enlarged and improved tlu; Alex- 
andrian library, and to have patronised (he lin<? 
arts generally. She also conversed fluently in 
j^atin, (Jreek, Syriac, and all the oriental lan- 
guages. 

Cl.EOSTRATlJS, a celebrated astronomer, 
born in Teiiodos, who, according to IMiny, was 
the first who discovered the signs of tlic Zodiac 
Olliers say, that he only discovered the sign 
Aries and Sagittarius. He also corrected tie 
errors of the (ireciaii year about A. A. C. .30(1 

To CLEPE, v.a. Sax. clypian. To call 
obsolete. 

(Jo up, quod he unto his knave, auen ; 

Clepe at his dore, or kuoeke with a ston. 

Chaucer. Canlerhnry laics. 

Now was th<!r of that chirclu: a parish elerk. 

The which that %vo.s i/clcpcd Ahsolon. 

Tlirce crabbed months had sowrM themselves to 

death , 

Ere I could make thee open thy white hand . 

And cU'pc tliyself my love. Hhaktjware 
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CLEPSYDRA, from KXtTrrut, to conceal, 
and wJwp, water, an instiiunfint or machine 
serving to measure time generally, by the fall of 
a certain qviantity of water ; though there have 
likewise been clepsydrae made with mercury. 
The Egyptians, by this machine, measured the 
course of the sun ; Tycho Rrache, in later days, 
made use of it to measure the motion of the 
stars, &c. and Dudley employed the same con- 
trivance in all his maritime observations. The 
clepsydra5 are very ancient instruments; they 
were invented in Egypt under the Ptolemies ; 
being used chiefly in the winter, as the sun-dials 
in the summer. But they had two great de- 
fects ; the one, that the water ran out with a 
greater or less facility, as the air was more or 
less dense; the other, that it ran more readily 
at the beginning than towards the conclusion. 
Ctesibius of Alexandria obviated the latter of 
these objections, by adding a continual supply 
of water, and a waste pipe to take off the super- 
fluous quantity. 

The clepsydra, in its ancient form of an as- 
tronomical instrument, by the help of which the 
equator was divided into twelve equal parts, 
before the mathematical division of a circle was 
understood, wa.s deemed of more value than a 
sun-dial, on account of its dividing the hours 
of the night as well as of the day. It was in- 
troduced into Greece by Plato, and into Rome 
by P. Cornelius Scipio Nasioa, about 1.57 years 
B. C. Pliny says, lib. xxxvii., that Pompey 
brought a valuable one among his spoils from 
the eastern nations ; and Cresar is said to have 
met with an instrument of this kind in Britain, 
by the help of which he observed that the sum- 
mer nights of this climate are shorter than they 
are in Italy. The use which Pompey made of 
his in.strumcnt v/as to limit the speeches of the 
Roman orators; which Cicero alludes to when 
he says, ‘ latrare ad clei)sydram.' 

F. Berthoud mentions another ancient clep- 
sydra, Histoire de la Mesure du Temps, tom. i. 
p. 20, which was called the anaphoric, on the 
dial-plate of which were projected the circles of 
the sphere, including the parallels of the sun’s 
altitude, with the semi-diurnal and semi-noctur- 
nal arcs, to which an adjustable head, as the 
sun’s representative, pointed as an index to show 
the hours, paralUfls, &.c. as the dial-plate re- 
volved daily by means of wheel-work, which 
was impelled by water. It <loes not seem cer- 
tain at what period this instrument was invented 
and used ; but Berthoud thinks that tables of 
the sun’s motion must have existed jueviously 
to its invention, and also a knowledge of projec- 
tions of the spliere on a plane surface, whence 
he fixes the date posterior to the time of Hip- 
parchus, who, according to Pliny, died about 
125 years B. ( -. The name anaphoric is evi- 
dently derived from anaphora, v.hich was the 
second house in the heavens, according to the 
doctrine of astrology, which prevailed about tlie 
time here specified. 

Atheii^eus describes under this name a (jreek 
musical instrument, formed like a round altar, 
not having strings, hut pipes, the orifices of 
which being turned towards water, the agitation 
of it impelled the air through the pipes, and 


caused them to give a soft sound ; but, as he 
also informs us that there were a sort of levers 
projecting beyond the instrument, it is probable 
that the levers acted as keys by the pressure of 
the hand causing them to unclose valves placed 
on or in the pipes ; while the water, rising by 
means of some apparatus in the altar-sha[)ed re- 
cipient, forced the air through these valves a.s 
they opened, and thus formed a l.ind of water 
organ. 

Beckmann, in his History of Inventions, vol. i, 
p. 136, attributes the modern contrivance and in- 
troduction of a water-clock to some time between 
A. D. 1643 and 1663, and gives neaily the same 
account of one as we meet with in Bion, on Ma- 
thematical Instruments, and Ozanam’s Recrea- 
tions, edited by Dr. Hutton. The last Avri Un- 
says, that father Timothy, a Barnahite, gave the 
machine all the excellence it was capable of, by 
constructing it so as to make it go a month at 
one winding up, and to exhibit not only the hours 
on a dial-plate, but also the sun’s place, day of 
the month, and festivals throughout the year. 

How these and similar particulars are indi- 
cated, will appear from the following description 
of a water-clock of the seventeenth century. 

In fig 1, of Plate Ci.epsydka, AID’D is 
an oblong frame of wood, to the upper part of 
which two cords, A a and B/>, are fixed at their 
superior extremities, and at their inferior, to the 
metallic arbor, « 5, of the drum, E, which con- 
tains distilled water ; this w ater is confined in 
cells so peculiarly constructed, that they regulate 
the velocity with which the drum shall descend 
by the force of gravity from the top to the bottom 
of the frame, and the ends of the arbor indicate 
the hours marked on the vertical plane of the 
frame during the time of descent. An observer, 
who knows not the nature of the interior cells of 
the drum, is surprised to see that its weight does 
not make it run down rapidly, when mounted to 
the top of the frame by merely folding the strings 
round the arbor, there being apparently no me- 
chanical impediment to the natural action of gra- 
vity. To explain how this phenomenon is pro- 
duced, we must refer to fig. 2, which is a section 
of the drum at right angles to its arbor; this 
circular plane we will suppose to bo six inches, 
which is about the usual size, in diameter, and to 
represent the inner surface of either of the two 
ends of the drum, which may bo made of any of 
the unoxidable metals; then, if we conceive 
seven metallic partitions, F^, Ggy II A, I i, K/c, 
L /, and M w, to be closely soldered to both ends 
cf the drum, in the sloping direction indicated 
by the figure, wliere the black lines are equidis- 
tant tangents to the small dotted circle of an inch 
and half diameter at the points /’, g, A, &c. ; it is 
evident, that any small quantity of water intro- 
duced into the clrum would fall into two, or at 
most three, of the lower compartments, and 
would remain there until some external force 
should alter the position of the drum, supposing 
in this case the cords tied fast to the arbor; bui 
we have said that they are wound rotmd the cir- 
cumference of an arbor, that has a sensible dia- 
meter, suppose one-eighth of an inch ; tlierefore, 
they are removed one-sixteenth of an inch, or 
upwards, if we take their thickness into the ac~ 
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nnt from the centre of the drum, which would winter, which is owing to the drum being rela- 
be in its centre of gravity, if it were empty, tively heavier in rarefied than in dense air; we 
^ hich account it would, in that case, revolve can hardly suppose that any alteration in the 
T left in the direction V G II downwards, fluidity of the water, as formerly imagined, would 
*^om^he cord being at the remote side of the make any difference. The minute hand, and 
ce^ntre, as represented by N O ; but conceive the also the striking part of a common clock, might 
water to be included now and then, it would be easily be superadded to this clepsydra, 
elevated to the right, till its weight became a Another, and more simple, form of the modern 
counterpoise to the gravity of the heavier side of clepsydra is derived from tliat law in hydrostatics 
the drum, in which situation all motion would by which the efflux of water out of an orifice is 
cease, and the drum would remain, suspended, influenced under different pressures, or, which is 
indeed, by the cords, but in a state of equilibrio. the same thing, at difterent depths from the sur- 
Conceive again a small hole perforated in the face, the velocity being directly as the scjuare 
partition ptessed upon by the water near the cir- root of the height of the surface from the aper- 
cumference of the large cirrrle, and also at the ture^ If a glass vessel, like timt in fig. ihere- 
points F, (j, II, 1, K, 1., M, and the consequence fore be taken, out of which all the water will flow 
will be, that the wat(!r will first force its way in exactly twelve hours, from a small aperture in 
slowly through the perforation at K, from the its lower extremity, the whole height must he 
more elevated to the lower compartment, which divided, or supposed to ho divided, into the 
effect will diminish its power as a counterpoise, .scpiare of 12 or 144 equal parts, of whicli parts 
and give such an advantage to the heavy side, 11 x 11, or 121 measured from the bottom, or 
F G II, of the drum, considered as efn[)ty, as will 23 measured from the top, will give the division 
occasion a small degree of motion towards the for tlie hour 11, 10 x 10 or 100 from the hot- 
left, and consequently carry the water once more tom will give the line for 10, 81 for 9, 64 foi 8, 
toward-s the right; but now the water passes and so on down to the bottom, as represented in 
through the perforation of the next jiaitition also the figure ; which scale is in the inverted nropor- 
at I, and produces again the same effect as has tion of that according to which lieavy bodies fall 
been described with respect to K, and will con- in free space by the sole force of gravity. Now if, 
tiiiue to do so, at the successive perforations, till instead of the vessel itself being divided by hour- 
all the compartments have been filled and emptied lines as above directed, the stem of a floating 
by means of these perforations, in succession, piece like an hydrometer were to have a similar 
which kind of motion of the drum, contrary to scale kept in a perpendicular direction, by pass- 
that of the water, it is now not difficult to con- ing through the central hole of a cap or cover of 
ceive, will be pretty regular, if all the partitions the vessel', the indication of lime would he made 
are perforated exactly alike. The difference of on the stem at the surface of the cap, which con- 
the pressures of the water in cells, nearly full struction would admit of the vessel being of wood 
and nearly empty, will occasion some little de- or metal, 
viation from regularity; but iliese will be pe- I 

riodic, and must be allowed for in the hour Suen a figure 
divisions, wiiich ought to he made by a compa- be given to 

rison of the spaces fallen through, with the time tlie containing ves- 
indieated by a clock or watch. About nine woirld re- 

ounces of distilled water will suffice for a clep- tke dividing 

sydra of six inches diameter, and two inches ”^mks to be eqni- 
depth, and the velocity of the fall may be limited, distant, which Hr. 
cither by varying the quantity of water, or by Hutton, in his edi- 
hanging a small metallic cup F, to receive of ()zanam’s 

weights, by a cord wound in a direction contrary Hecreations, has 
to the cords of suspension, to act as a counter- asserted to be a 
poise in aid of the water, if the fall be too rapid, ]raraboloid, or ves- 
or vice versa. It is necessary that the arbor formed by the 
should fit the central square hole so well as to circumvolution of 
]rrevent the escape of water from the drum, a parabola of the fourth degree, the method of 
otherwise the instrument would continue to gain describing which, he gives thus : — Let A Id S, be 
velocity, till at length it would no longer afford a common parabola, the axis of which is FS, 
a true indication of lime. and the summit S. Oiaw, in any manner, the 

Sometimes a cord, cr/, with a weight, P, is line, UrT, parallel to that axis, and then draw 
made to pass round a pulley fixed to an arbor at any ordinate of the parabola A F, intcrscciing 
the top of the frame, with a noose passing over F T, in U; make F a mean proportional Im;- 
the axis near u, as is seen in the same figure, tween F R and FA, and letpf/ he a mean [)ro- 
which arbor, projecting through a dial-plate or porlionai also between /)rand pt/; and so on. 
face, turns round and carries a hand to indicate The curve passing through all tin? points (,></, 
the hours like an ordinary clock ; when this con- 8tc. will be the oni; required, winch, Vicing inad(! 
struclion is preferred, it is an indis})e*isnble re- the mould for a vcssi l to be east by, will |)rodnee 
quisite that the circumference of tlie pulley's an instrument, which, when perforal(‘d at the 
groove be exactly of the same dimensions as the apex, will have the singular projicrty of cquali- 
full of the drum in twelve or twenty-four hours, sing the scale, so as to correspond to erpial 
accordingly as the dial is divided. This clep- times while the water is running out. Mr. Va- 
«ydra, it is said, goes faster in summer than in rignon has given a geometrical and general me- 
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ihoil pf determining tlm scale for a clepsydra, 
whatever may be the shape and magnitude of the 
vessel. (See Memoires de T Academic Royale 
des Sciences, p. 78, 1699.) 

A still more simple water-clock with equidis- 
tant hour-lines, in any regular vessel, is con- 
structed by means of the .syphon fixed fast in the 
centre of a broad piece of cork, which is floated 
in any regular vessel, as the cylindrical one at 
fig. 5 ; for, as the power of a .syphon to empty 
any ves.sel filled with water, depends upon the 
difiTcrence of atmospheric pre.ssnres at the surface 
of tlui water and at the orifice of the longer leg, 
it i.s clear that while the shorter leg sinks with 
the surface of the water in the vessel during its 
time of emptying, the relative pressures, depend- 
ing on the distance from the surfijce of the water 
to tlie orifice of the lower leg, will continue un- 
altered in any state of the atmosphere ; hence 
equal |X)rtions of w'ater will be discharged in 
equal times ; and a light cock cemented on the 
lower orifice would afford a means of adjusting 
its aperture to the size of any vessel that may be 
fixed upon; or otherwise a second receiving ves- 
sel may be divided into equal spaces for the 
hours, which would in this case be indicated by 
the surface of the rising water. 

We conclude with extracting the construction 
and action of a clepsydra, published in the 44th 
volume of the Philosophical Transactions by the 
Hon. Charles Hamilton. 

A B and C D are two similar oblong vessels 
attached to a frame of wood, which may easily 
be conceived to surround figure 4, which shows 
only the interior mechanism ; a h and c d are two 
columns of wood so floating in water that their 
counterpoises, F and (J, just keep their superior 
ends equal with the surface of the water by means 
of connecting chains ])assing over the pulley /*, 
and another hid by the dial-plale ; the former of 
these piillies, J\ has a click which pushes tlie 
ratchet on the barrel, i, when the counterpoise, 
F, falls, but slips easily over the slopes of the 
teeth when the said counterpoise rises ; the latter 
pulley has also a similar click acting in like man- 
ner, with a second ratchet at the opposite end of 
the barrel, i, which ratchet is also hid in the 
drawing, so that, whichever of the two counter- 
poises si vail at any time be falling, the barrel, i, 
will move forwards in the same direction ; and 
carry the minute-hand along with it on the dial- 
plate ; the hour-hand goes round by means of 
dial-work, as in an ordinary clock or watch, 
where a diminution of velocity is effected by two 
wheels and two pinions. The action is thus 
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produced by means of five syphons and two 
balances. 

The water enters with an unvaried influx, 
drawn from a reservoir, by a syphon ok small 
bore, the longer leg of which is seen at J, into 
the middle of what may be called a horizontal 
trough, supported like a balance by a fulcrum or 
axis in such a way, that either end of the ba- 
lance may be elevated accordingly as the long 
vessels A 13 and C D require to be alternately 
filled; near the top of each of these vessels is 
inserted a long syphon tir tantalus, / and the 
lower legs of which reach down to two small cy- 
lindrical vessels, n and «, which are poised by 
another balance at the fulcrum />; these cylin- 
drical vessels have, in like manner, each a small 
syphon, q and r; lastly, a silken thread tied to 
the upper end of the cylinder, «, is carried up 
round a small pulley fast to the frame at s, and 
fastened to the end of the trough under it, and 
similar thread is fastened in like manner to the 
cylinder o, and end of the trough under the small 
pulley t. Now it is easy to conceive, tliat when 
the vessel, A B, is filled to nearly the head of the 
tantalus, /, the bore of which is larger than of the 
feeding syphon J, the water will be discharged 
into the cylindrical vase n, which consequently 
will preponderate, and by means of the silken 
cord elevate the end of the trough higher than 
the horizontal line, and make its opposite end 
under the stnall pulley, f, to be depressed, »which 
will therefore conduct the water into the other 
long vessel C T) ; during this action the coun- 
terpoise, F, rises, and its pulley, /‘, produces no 
effect on the ratcluit by ren.son of the click, /#, 
sliding over the sloping sides of its teeth, but the 
counterpoise, G, falls, and the click of its pulley 
(not seen) pushes the second ratchet forwards in 
the direction of the figures of the face I. 11. 
HI. &c. 

When C D is nearly full, the long .syphon, 7/1, 
begins to di.scharge its water; makes the cylin- 
drical vase, o, preponderate, and again elevates 
by means of its silken string the end of the trough 
under the small pulley f, and depresses the op- 
posite end to fill the vessel, A B, again, during 
which time the click, A, of the pulley, J\ acts 
with its ratchet ; and thus the alternate increase 
and decrease of the water in the two vessels are 
continued without interruption, so long as the 
feeding syphon continues to supply a sufficient 
quantity of pure water. 

CLFlllC (George le), count de Buflbn. See 
Bui^’fon. • 


END OF VOL. V. 
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